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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


PHILADELI'HIA, J UHC 2D, IDlJf. 

Present: Commissioner Weinstoek (notinj: cliulrman). CommissloiuT TA*nnon, 
tvommissioner O’Ckmnell, anti also E. II. Busiek, siR‘c*lal counsel. 

Mr. Busikk. I will call Mr. Tobias Hall. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. TOBIAS HALL. 


Mr. Busier. Please state your name. 

Mr. Hall. Tobias Hall. 

Mr. Busier. What position do you bold? 

Mr. Hall. N<me whatever. 

Mr. Busier. M’hat is your craft? 

Mr. Hai.l. <"](»th weaver and upholstery jioods weaver. 

Mr. Bu.siKK. Are you a member or an oflicer of any union? 

Mr. Hall. I am a member of the npholsi(*r floods weavers’ union. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you worked at that trade? 

Mr. Hall. Since 1S80. 

Mr. Busier. Are you an officer in the union? 

Mr. Hall. No, sir; not what they term an offuer ; just a delegate to the 
central body of Philadelphia. 

Mr. lU SILK. Al)out how many men are there in your craft in I’hlladelphia 
in the ti'xtile industry? 

Mr. Hail. About l.(HK) or 

Mr. Bi MEK. Upholstery weavers? 

Mr. H \Li.. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Busier. And how many weaver.s are there on ordinary cloths? 

Mr. Hall. Possibly 10, (MM). 

Mr. Busier. About 10,(KK>? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What is the prevailing rate of wages ft»r weaver.s in the up- 
holstery industry ? 

Mr. Hall. Wages vary on the different grades of work. We are paid by 
the pick. 

Mr. Busier. Just explain briefly what the pick Is. 

Mr. Hall. Every time the shuttle go(‘s across from one side of the cloth to 
the other, that is the pick, ami we base our prices on the number of picks 
per inch, so that if (here ar<‘ 100 picks to the inch and the price is 2J mills a 
pick that would be 25 cents per yard. 

Mr. BU.S1ER. How much can an average worker earn, running full time, at 
that price? 

Mr. Hall. Running full time? 

Mr. Busier. Ye.s. 

Mr. Hai.l. That is something which never occurs. 

Mr. Busier. How much can he earn a day when working? 

Mr. Hall. When he works by the day? 

Mr. Bu.sier. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. From $2.50 to .$3.75. 

Mr. Busier. About what proix>rtion of the time are the men idle? 

Mr. Hall. We have what we call two slack sea.sons and two busy .seasons. 
In the busy season, when I say that they never know what time they an? 
working. In the bu.slest season one is liable to wait for tilling, cards, breakage, 
and machinery from one hour to one week. 

Mr. Busier. Is that taken out of the employees’ time? 

Mr. Hall. We work piecework; we don’t get any pay for anything we don t 


produce. 
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Mr. lUiHiKK. 1 Ti‘ll commission somolliing about the mechanical 

fleveloDinent of the* looms as affecting your trade. „ 

Mr Hali.. There has been i>ractically no change In ray experience In 
unholstery-vveaving end. In the clothing-weaving end also there has been very 
l ie tl.e speckling up of the looms, and where we used o 

hive one hLn in sav, bSSO. when I worked in the cloth business, prior to 
going Into the upliolstery trade, it has develo[>ed now Into a two-loom ^vstem, 
and where we uscmI to get 2 mills per pick it is now 1 mill i^r pick on each 
loom. In other words, we get the same wages. l)Ut >10 doulde the amount ot 
work <tn those imuldnes. 

Mr lU'MKK. You lulk ulroul whiit Ik <allo.l siiotulmg up. Is the extra 
pul on bv tlio iiuiehinoH ivlleete.1 In (he nniount ot work that 1"®" ''‘‘'j® ^ 
do, or, what 1 am tr.ving lo got at, do tlie iinn'ld nos work 

Mr. Ham,. No; (ho nmoldiu' works mori‘, and the worker keeps up with the 
machine and gives that niu<‘h (‘Xtra energy. 

Mr. IlUHiKK. Then, as I understand it, in the cloth trade they have uddeil 

nnotln'i* loom? 

Mr. 11am.. Oh, yes; another loom. 

Mr. Itu.MiKK. Nol the wages, so that a man can earn as much on tw^o looms 
as he fornuM’ly did on one? 

^Ir. ItnsiKiv. And tla'y hav<‘ sp(‘eded up the macldnes about h?>W' much faster? 

Mr. Ham.. VV^(*11, very little In the <‘loth, ]K)ssibly It) i)icks a minute. 

Mr lUisiKK. Have they speeded up considerably in the \ii)holstery ? 

Mr* Ham.. No; very little. I will tell you why. Tlu^y found in speeding up. 
if they Intnaluced any inferior material, the loom did ii lot of stopping, and 
thev did not get the pro<luetlon. It w'as a eostly (‘xperiment, and it did not 
l>r<)ve successful, and they did not carry It (Uit to any great extent. That prac- 
tleally remained as It was. i'hat is the spee<l of the loom 20 years ago and 

Mr. lU^siKK. About what p(‘rccn(age of tlu‘ men in your craft are organized? 

Mr. Ham.. In tin* upholstery trade, fully 50 per cent. 

Mr. PrsiKK. .And In the cloth trade? 

Mr. H\m,. The percentage is so Imv yon very near have to get a magnifying 
glass to llnd It. That is why they are running two looms in that business. 

Mr. llrsFUK. Willi a stronger organization, would it be the spirit of your 
organization to resist the two-loom s>steni? ^ ^ 

Mr. Ham.. Wi* fought against it conlimiously and successfully for the last 
20 yi*ars In the upliolstery end. O’tu* <*lolh w ♦‘avers have ftillen dowm lamentably, 
ainl the tw’o-UHun s.Nsteni is the i>r»*\ ailing system at the present time. 

Mr. Hrsii'K. Wiiat is the compari'^on of wagi's pjild where you have con- 
tracts with emi)lo>’ers, or wind is ti*rmed closed shop and <ipen shop? 

Kir. 11 M l.. Ill the upholstery tnnle tla‘ closed shops, or the union men, have 
set the price for the nommionlsts. The pri<‘e per yard is the same in all the 
shops. The nommion emplo>er, or the employer that has got only a small per- 
centage of imion men in his plant, is so much afraid of the strength of the 
union, the }>rei tige of it. that he falls in line with the price adopted by the 


union employer. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. Wind is the situation In the cloth trade? 

Mr. Ham.. The cloth trade has no fixi'd price; some pay 1 mill a pick on each 
Imun, wliere tliere is two looms; 2 iidlls a pick on one machine, and In some 
places they pay 5 per cent additional, and in otliers they do not. In some cloth 
shops they don’t pay by tiie pick at all. in tlie bard cloth shops, wdiere they pay 
by tile piece, and If the emplo>er thinks he mvds a little more profit out of the 
employee, lie increases the length of tla‘ pie(*e; w'here it used to be 50 yards, 
he tacks on 5 yards more without any extra pay. 

Mr. Bxxsikk. That is, he Just makes the scale for 55 yards instead of 50? 

Mr. Ham.. Just tlie s.ame old piece, say, $4,50 a piece; he tacks on a few 
more yards when he lU'eds another automobile or something like that. 

Mr. Busikk. As to the number of men In the business In Philadelphia, how 
Is the lalxir market? 

Mr. Hall. The labor market, generally speaking, In the cloth trade is over- 
stocked, and in the upholstery trade in our busy season sometimes w'e have a 
shortage for a wwk or two or two weeks, and then an oversupply, by dumping 
them iu the market. 

Mr. Busier. there any difference in skill between a cloth weaver and an 
upholstery weaver? 
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Mr. Hall. Well, quite a little. It Is a clllTereut machine. The loom proper 
is the same loom, but In upholstery weaving they have a jacquard on it and it 
is up in the air, and you have to learn to be a rigger and a climber and that 
sort of thing, and that Is why we are not IroubltHl much in the upholstery 
trade by females. They get in an embarras.sing position and leave the .shop, 
because they can not face the men afterwai'ds. 

Mr. Busier. There is a tendency in the tradi; — or what is the tendency of 
the trade toward the employment of women? Is the employment of woiiu'ii 
growing, to the exclusion of men, or not? 

Mr. Hall. In the cloth trade, yes; but not in our trade. We are' not 
troubled, as I have told you, with women, on acctnmt of them getting into 
embarras.si ng posi t ions. 

Acting Chairman Wetn.stock. You say you are not troubled with woini'n? 

Mr. Hall. Sir? 

Acting Chairman Weinstook. You .say you are not troubhMl with women? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; I will i)Ut it that way. I am a married man, tliougli, .Mr. 
Coininissioner, and don’t think 1 am a soure<l oru', either; I have got a good 
wife. 

Mr. Busier. Do women draw the .same wages as the men? 

Mr. Hall. Per yard; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Can women, in the main, weave as much cloth as men? 

Mr. H.\ll. Women generally stick at it closta* than nu‘n, in my experienci*, 
for fear of losing their job.s. 'I’hey know they an* In comiietitlon of men, aiul 
the man Is the stronger, and they hang on when men weary of the sameiu'ss 
and stop. 

Mr. Busier. What is the disixisltlon of the employers in Pliilud(*lphia at 
large to deal with organizations or crafts in the trade? 

Mr. Hai.l. Positively decline to recognize unions; that is, otlicially, mind you. 
Unotlicially, in our trade, we make them recognize us. 

Mr, Busier. What is their attitude toward men who have gone on a strike? 

Mr. Hali.. Taking our traile, it is in the vanguard in making the weaving 
condlthms better. They a.ssume a militant attitude in strikes or in the enforce- 
ment of sanitary and factory laws. On<*e they get out of a shop it’s pretty 
nearly ph^ ^ically impossible to bn*ak in again. Myself, for example; they have 
not jiermitU'd me to go into a shoi> for .sevim years. 

Mr. B COSIER. Were you ever arrested for violence? 

Mr, Hai.l. Never in connection with labor troubles; just for a dlffer(*nce 
between a man and myself; we had a little difference and got locked up; but 
I assume you want to g(*t at the whole truth, I supiio.se. 

Mr. Busier. That is more of the truth than I want. 

Mr. Hall. But I am a good citizen; I own property. 

Mr. Buster. Is there any — does your union notice any concerted action 
amongst the employers for the purpose of preventing the union from growing 
stronger oi- for breaking it down? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; every time that we sugge.st a change for the betterment of 
the w'orkmen the employers get very busy — are very busy men — the automobiles 
are flying around and breaking speed laws to get tbem all together. 

Mr. Bi'siek, Is there any di.scrimiiiutioii against union men in tlie shojis— 
men who are not militant, as you say? 

Mr. Hall. Well, the employer uses some dl.scretion in that matter. If he 
thinks a niiion man w'ouhl not disturb anything, he will let Idrn stay ; hnt if 
he know's there is any militancy about that union man, then, at the first opx>or- 
tunity, he removes him. 

Mr. Busier, What do ymi understand by the term “militancy.” whicli you 
use? 

Mr. Hall. Well, a disturber, from the employer’s point of view, from ixmce- 
ful and orderly conditions. Leaving things alone and not interfering wdth Ids 
business, as he terms it. 

Mr. Busier. What would you call a peaceful organizer? 

Mr. Hall. There is no peaceful organizer — not from the employ(‘r’s point of 
view% 

Mr. Busier. Well, take this: A man who out of shop hours, for instance, 
would go around to his friends in the shop and at their homes and attenqit to 
organize them ; do yon call him a militant, or do you tldnk lie w ould he obJw> 
tlonable to the employer? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. You would? 
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Mr. Hall. Yc*h, sir. , , i., « 

Mr. Buhikk. Wluit arc tiic sanitary conditions in the mills In Phllaaelpnia? 

Mr. Hall. In the upholstery trade, fair. We have seen to that by hammer- 
ing away at the factory-iiis|)ection department for the last 15 or 18 years. 

Mr. lU/HiKiv. What is your experience with tlie factory-inspection depart- 
ment as to the action whlcli it takes when a complaint is made? 

Mr. Hai.l. At tills time the fa<*tory-insix*ction department seems to be in a 
r(*ceptive mood ; they are willing to listen to our complaints and try to better 
the conditions as we point tliem out as being bad. 

There arc some tilings, though, that 1 think it would be well for this com- 
mission to study, and possibly they can help. There is a part of the law — the 
factory law of Pennsylvania, which states that the employer shall provide 
sultaiiU? and jirofier drinking water. The water Is warm now, and in some 
shops the einidoyiT does not provide ice to cool tlie drinking water. The depart- 
ment of factory inspeclion in Phllailelphia— the chief— is in doubt whether he 
lias autliorily to force tlie employer to provide the ice. 

Mr. Bus IKK. VVi‘11, is there any doubt in his mind whether or not warm, tepid 
Avater is suitabh* drinking water or not? 

Mr. Hall. Y»'s ; he slatiMl to nii* — 1 think it was either two weeks ago this 
morning, or three weeks, when I called his attention to tlie fact that there were 
some siiops — and I .sp(‘cltle<l lliein; gave him the names of them — -where the 
employer was permitting mom‘y to be collected for ice to cool the drinking 
water -lie slated he was in doubt, and that the department was in doubt, as 
to wliat liie law meant — whetiier they had the power to force the employer to 
buy ice or not. 

Mr. Busikk. AVhat is tlu‘ attitude of the employers in Philadelphia in regard 
to labor-saving devices and their installation? Is there compliance with the 
existing laws? 

Mr. Hall. In my experience, I miglit state, I was a deputy factory inspector 
for 18 montlis in Plilladelphla, and in my experience in tliat 18 rnontlis tlie em- 
ployer did not ('idler want to or did not lielicve in supplying labor-saving de- 
vlees nor protective devices. He consiiiercMl it si Jmnlship and a punishment 
w'henever tlie department got on a little spasm now and then and did move a 
little. 

Mr. Busikk. Well, 1 was unfortunate lii my (luestion. I did not mean labor- 
saving devices; I meant jiroU'ctive d(‘\ic(‘s. 

Mr. Hali.. lTot('cti\e (hwdces? 

Mr. Busikk. 1‘roteclive diwici's. 

Mr. Hall. He did not sihmu to warm up to it; he seemed to think It Avas a 
hardship and a punislinu'iit sind resi'iited it. 

Mr. Busikk. Wi'll, is thi'n* sulistantial comjiliance with tlie existing law.s? 

Mr. IlAr.L. The departnu'iit sit this time si'ems to be moving toward better- 
ment all silong tlisit liiu'. 'Pakt* the ii|diolst(‘ry trsidc', for instance. We took 
one sho}», si sliop that we bad strength enougli, w’e lielieved, to retain the men 
In tliat stiop, at least, so that we would lielp Avltb tli(‘se protective devices, and 
Ave liave tin* cbl<*f factory inspector In IMiUadelpiiia and his assistant and onr 
committee and the manager of that shop get together and devise protective 
devices, and avo Iuiac got tliat shop now' us an exunpile and the chief of the 
department is going to carry out tliat plan all through the upholstery depart- 
ments, the upholstery weaving di'partrnent. That is the understanding at this 
time with the chief of the department In 1‘lilhidelphia, and I belicAe he is carry- 
ing it out. 

Mr. Busikk. As to tlu' wag(‘s, going hack to that .subject, Avhat has been the 
trend of the wages in tiie lust 10 or liO >eurs? 

Mr. Hall. During the panic times of IStVJ, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, the 
tendency aa’us dowinvard. The u])holstery weavers’ organization at that time 
Avas on Its back, through depression In times and lack of enthusiasm, hut in 
1899 Ave had a resurrection of spirits, and from 1899 to this time we have 
been on tlie upward movement, w la^re avo got a mill and a half a pick on some 
jobs, Ave get now 2^ for the same job, and so you can see the difference. 

Mr. BiTsiKK. Wi‘11, how does that compan* with the wages you got before the 
depression of IS93? 

Mr. Hall, Better; a shade above 1893, and prior to the cutting. 

Mr. Busikk. .Mioiit Avluit iiercentage? 

Mr. Half.. Well, fiossihly an average of about 10 iier cent. 

Mr. Busikk. About 10 iier cent? 
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Mr. Hall. Well, some extra fine goods at that time, there was quite a lot 
of line work ‘which has practically extemled to this time. There wouhl lu* a 
big cut If we worked it under our present system, iuit when we get <*xtra 
tine work, we then have a new scale adoptetl for it. 

Mr. Busier. This commission would also like to have your idea, if you have 
given the matter thought, as to the underlying conditions for Industrial unrest, 
ami what steps could be taken by Congress to minimize the evils as they exist, 
and remedy such defects in the law as they exist. 

Mr. Hall. I believe a change in our entire economic system would l)e in 
order. 

Mr. Busier. But short of a complete revolution of the economic s.vsteni, is 
there any immediate relief? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; I btlieve in a minimum wage; the unrest, as I Ihid it, is 
caused by a lack of having the necessary amount of money to provide the 
nourishment for the body and the pleasures for the brain. 

ISlr. Busier. How about a maximum workday or working wt^ek? 

Mr. llAi.r. Oh, yes; we are crazy for that. 

Mr. Busier. To get back to your own industry, what are tlie conditions of 
hours in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Hall. ITior to 1809 the working w^^i'k was 00 hours with tivertlme 
added, whether we liked it or not, without any extra compensation; since that 
time we went on strike in 1<S00 for Increase in wages and a shortening of the 
work week to 55 hours. That was the beginning of the agitation for the law 
that is now a fact, the 54-hour law. The organization that I belong to were 
the pioneers in that movement. In lOOII, through the agitation of our textile 
oriranization, we had a general strike in IMilladelphia for a shorter working 
■week, a 54-hour week. At that time it was an apparent failure, but wduit ap- 
pear to be failures sometinmes in industrial contests are successes. 

The agitation that I have stated here has resulted now in a 54-hoiir \veek. 
That is for women w'e have this legislation, but women cut quite a figure in 
the textile industry. They sipiply the material that we weave with. AfUw 
we have woven the material the w^ornen take out and mend up the defects, 
so that wdien the women are forceil into the 54-hour week, naturally the men 
can not go along after that, ami, of course, we have the 54-hour week with 


them, God bless the w^omen for that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. You say the employers of 1 hiladelphia in the 
textile industry wdll not recognize or deal with organizerl labor exceid in your 
l)articular tra<le? 

Mr. Hall. They don't offlcially recognize ns. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. You represent the weavers? 

Mr. Hall. The upholstery goods weaver.s and cloth weavers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. Well, how many weavers ar«‘ in jour tru«le in 
this city? 

Mr. Hall. About 1,000 now, in the upholstery; l,dtM) to 1.200. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. How many of those are organized? 

Mr. Hall. About 50 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. 50 per cent? 

Mr. Hall. About; that Is, round nuraber.s. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. Well, is that number sulhciently large to comi>el 
recognition on the part of the employer? 

Mr. Hall. Y^es, sir; unofliclal recognition. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. Well, I don’t quite understand the distinctifcm 
between unoflicial recognition of the union and oflicial recognition of the unhm. 
Will you please explain? 

Mr. Hall. The otheial recognition would be the getting together and agreeing 
with all onr feet under the table on a scale of wages, and .signing it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. Yes. 

Mr Hall. Unofficial recognition is the fact that after a contest with the 
employer and he having to come down from his original position, he then 
hands over a scale of wages to the employees, which Is a compromise, gen- 
erally, and he says, “This firm will pay that,” and if the workers in the shop 
are then not strong enough to compel him, he evades paying all of them and 
living up to the conditions he has handed out. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. You mean 

Mr Hall (interrupting). But where w^e have a sufficient number of unhm 
men then we have a committee that demands recognition in the office. 
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A(‘ting Chairman Weinhtock. You moan (hat wliatever collective bargaining 
may be done In your particular tra<k*, is done by the individual employer and 
the employees in his own shop? 

Mr. ilAi.n. No; T won’t put it that way, Mr, Commissioner. He acts col- 
lectively wltli his fellow employt^es, aixl then tries to deal individually with his 
shops; resi)ec(iv(‘ shops. 

Acting (.’hairman Wkin stock. You mean that the employers are a unity? 

Mr. IlAcr.. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. 'They agree among them.sidves what they are 
willing to pay? 

Mr. HAr.c. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Chairman VVkinstock. And then each employer deals with the group 
in Ills own shop? 

Mr. JIai.l. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Individually? 

Mr. Ham,. Yes. 

Acting Cdiairnmn Wkinstoi’k, Well, may not that result, tlum, in ililferent 
rates prevailing in din’m-eiit .shops? 

Mr. Ham,. No; not liUely. 1 will tell you why. The weavers get togelher 

Acting Clialriimn Wkinstock, Yes. 

Mr. 11/ M,. And tiie nonunion weaver — this other HO pm* cent — he has at some 
time Inviohihly been a member of our organization, hut through some cause 
he has drojiix^il out, and h(‘ won’t go in to work until the unions say so. His 
employer can not do busliu'ss witli him until the union agrees to let him go. 

Acting (diairman Wkinstock. In other words, the nonunion worker lets tin* 
union .set the pace for him? 

Mr. Ham,. That is the ld(*a exactly. 

Acting (hialrman Wkinstock. Though he Is not a memher of the uidon? 

Mr. Hai.l. 'riial Is all; tak<*s all the benotits without paying any trll)ute. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stock. Well, don’t the employer at times dicker with 
the unions? 

Mr. Ham,. Not directly. 

Acting Cdialrman Wkinstock. In other word.s, supposing the employers got 
together and li\t‘<l ji <-ertain wage list, call it It), and then each employer 
separately subnutled tliat to the workers In his shop, and the workers of the 
(lltTerent shops come together and iliscu.ss this <iuestion as to whether II) was 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, and they decided that it was not satisfactory, 
and that they wanted 11 or 12. 

Mr. Hai.l. Mr, (kimmi.ssioner 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock (interrupting). And th(‘n each group would 
go back to its own employer ami demand 11 or 12. Wouldn’t there be more or 
less dickering going on bi'fore they could reach a conclusion? 

Mr. Hakk. We have neser ftmnd that condition to exist that you just plcture<l. 
The inanuf act urer never comes together to <lo business with his employee until 
the employee demands .something; never comes out and says, “Wo are going to 
raise your wages,” or anything like that. 

Acting (diairman Wkinsfock. The initiative must come from the \vT>rkersv 

Mr. Hakl. Undoubtedly. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, let’s rever.se the ease, then this hypo- 
thetical question. ’ ' 

The workers come together and say, “We are getting 10 and we want to 
get 12.” 

Mr. Ham.. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And each makes a demand on his individual 
employer, or a committee make.s a demand, and the employers get together 
and discuss it and reach the conclusion that 12 Is too much, and they might be 
willing to pay 11, and they come back to the men and say, “We will give 
you 11.” 

Mr. Hall. That Is what they do. I don’t recall any of them attempting to 
agret* until after we have had a contest. Tlie employer believes he should 
not recognize the weaver, even to the extent of formulating a price list, until 
lie has been in a contest lasting a number of weeks, and tlieu he thinks it over 
in the manner you have suggested. He then gets in touch with his own 
weavers, ami w’ants to know why they can not get down to some rate basis 
“ Now, you fellows are asking tw much.” That is about the tone of his talk. 
“I ct>uld suggest to my fellow manufacturers tliat if your folks would accept 
such a price it would about go through.” 
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Actinf? Chairman Weinstock. Then, there Is more or less unofflcial dickering? 

Mr. Hall. Yes ; that i.s the idea ; nnoffl<-ial dlekerliiK. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, how often have you had Industrial diffi- 
culties in your industry, say, in tlie last five years? 

Mr. Hai.l. In the last five years? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ye.s. 

Mr. Hall. Well, last year we had the entire trade on strike for an increase 
of wages. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; it is all in Philadelphia — our busiiu‘<;s — practically speaking. 
We ha<l the entire tra<le out; that is, we made a <leniand all along the line, and 
every shop came out but one, where the emplo.vt'r conceded the demand. That 
is a shop that we term a closed shojK We had the say so, whether our men 
shall stay there or not If they don’t he good. 

In that case, after a battle of 11 weeks, the employers conce<led an advanee 
of from 8 to 12 per cent in.stoad of 15 to 25. Of <*ours(‘ 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). A comi)romise S(Mtleiuent? 

Mr. liALL. Yes. Tlie shop that was already giving 15 to 25 i>er cent, of 
course, the manufacturer got the benefit of that, aixl they slipi)ed back with 
the otlier. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that strike occurred you say, last year? 

Mr. 11 VLL. Ih'gan April 1, 11)13. 

Acting (fiiairman Weinstocic. And took about 11 we<'ks? 

Mr. Hall. Kleven weeks; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What was the }>r(‘ceding slrike to that? 

Mr. Hall. For wage.s. 

Acting Cfiiairinan Weinstock. How l«»ng an interval IxSwemi lla‘ strikes? 

Mr. Hall. Well, the strike prior to that one was about 12 or 13 weeks. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. It happened wh(»n? 

Mr. Hall. I can not just re<*all the year. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Appro\iniately when? 

Air. IIall. Somewhere about 11)04 or 11)05 — 1001, I think; something like 
that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have the workers in yoiir industry lu*re, so 
far as you k'nov, any grievances at this tinu*? 

Mr. TTall. Ill what way, general grievances? 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi k. Have they any giuieral grievances, either ns to 
hours, wages, or working conditions? 

Mr. Ham,. Yes; wi; want still shorter hours ami more money. Never satis- 
fied, Mr. Commissioner. We are after all we can get hold of. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstocic. Well, in tliat rc.sjiect you seem to be mailo out 
of the same sort of conimon clay that the employer is made out of. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Acting Ohairmaii Weinstock, He akso is never satisfied. 

Mr. Hall. Yes; we understand that it is just a question of \\ho siiall take 
the most of the toilers’ property. 

Acting Chairman Wf.instock. You don’t, then, have wliat are known as tra<lo 
agreements? When this issue arises about wages and you tinally come to an 
understanding is that uiiderslanding purely verbal, or do you enter into a 
regular written agreement with the employer? 

Mr. Hall. No; the employer, after lie and his fellow employers agre<' on 
something and we agree to accept it, he then tacks it up on the wall and signs 
his name to it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There is no su«’h thing, then, as an actual 
agreement between the employer on one side and the workers on the other? 

. Mr. Halu No; unofficial. You sec, that was the uuofilclal part I stated a 
wliile Hgo. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now% do you think it would be better for the 
workers and better for the employers 

Mr. Hall (interrupting). I am not thinking about the employer, Mr. Com- 
lui.ssloner. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, you have an opinion you may he willing 
to express ? 

Mr. Hall. All right. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You want to remember, of cour.se, that no one- 
sided arrangement can ever stand. It has got to be mutually satisfactory to 
become permanent. Do you think it would be better for both sides if the same 
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conditions could bo ostabllshod In your industry that prevails In the glass- 
blowers’ Industry an<l the ixdtery industry as you heard testified here? 

Mr. Half. I did not hear Mr. IIaye.y. 

Acting Chairman Wkinhtof k. There Is the glass-blowers’ Industry, and in the 
pottery industry It has been testified that both the employers and the workers 
have organization on both slde.s. Kach sble re<*ognlzes and deals with the other. 
Tru<le agreements are ent(‘re<l Into which are mutually respechnl. Do you 
tlilnk the conditions that prevail there could he applied with equally good 
results In your industry? 

Mr.. Hai.l. Un(huiht<‘(lly ; un<louhle<Ily. I l)elieve better results would be 
obtained all along the line. 

Acting (Jhairman Weinstock. Rotter for h<»th si(h‘s? 

Mr. Hall. More peace of ndnd and -more etliciency. 

Acting CMialrman Weinstock. Wouldn’t tliat teml to minimize industrial un- 
rest in your Industry? 

Mr. Hai.l. I wouhl think so. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. Would that teml also to rmiidvi* tiie causes for 
induslrial unr(*st? 

Mr. Hall. No; I don’t think so. There will aivvujs he cause. I believe, for 
some unr(‘st ami <llKs;it lsfn<*t mn. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Well, you mean that there would ahvays he 
disputes V 

Mr. Halt.. Yes. 

Acting Clnilrman Weinsimx k. There Is a difference hetw’een a vllsinitt' — the 
unrest caused by a dispute and the imia'st <'aused by a war. That is. I may 
have a dispute with you, ami by our coming together and letting reason prevail 
we may adjust It and adjudicate it as nearly as wo can to our mutual satis- 
faction. 

Mr. llAt,!.. And have more respect for each (dher. 

Acting (Miairman Wkinst(h*k. And then there Is another way of settling it, 
by brickbats and cohhl(‘stom‘s? 

Mr. H\ll. Yt'«; hut then that don’t generally settle anything permanently. 

Acting Ctialrman Weinstock. No. Now'. <lo you think that by adopting the 
sy.stern pn'vaillng In other Industries, adopting it in yours, you will minimize 
tile cobblestones and brickbats? 

Mr. Halu Yes; If the employer w’ould not always forget this one point: That 
the fellow who pri'sents tin* employee.s’ slile should not he punished for his 
etUeiency In representing their side. There must ho some pressure put on that 
side to .show him that he is creating a ilangerous condition of society. If you, 
Mr, Commissioner, make my life a niglitmare and won’t permit me through 
some chanmd which you (‘ontrol to llvi*. T will not he a law'-ahldlng citizen 
very long, ddie animal will predominate then and 1 will fight back. That is a 
fact, isn't It? 

.'Vctlng Chairman Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Hall. Thank you, very much. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN BREEN. 

Mr. RrsiEK ]Mr. Rrccn, please, for tlie purposes of tlie recerd, state your 
full name. 

Mr. Ri{ee:n. John Rreen. 

Mr. Rustek. And you are In the carpet Industry? 

Mr. Rueen. In the tapestry carpet Imlustry, 

Mr. Rpsiek. Are you at present employed? 

Mr. RitEEN. Not at present employed. 

Mr. Rusiek. Are you an official of any labor union representing your In- 
(lu.stry ? 

Mr. Rreen. Tapestry Carpet Workers of Philadelphia. • 

Mr. RrsiEK. What Is your position? 

Mr. Rreen. We call it siH'aker. I believe it should really be grievance officer. 

Mr. Rusiek. How long have you heim lii the carpet-weaving Industry In 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. Breen. Thirty-two years. ^ 

Mr. Rusiek. How long have you been a member of this organization? 

Mr. Breen. Since its organization in 1902. 

Mr. Busikk. About how many men are tliere in your imlustry in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Breen. About 2,000 — no, no; about 1,400. 
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Mr. JJusiEK. About wliut i»er oeut of tlioije'aro org^iiuized? 

Mr. Bkkicn. About 800 or 000. 

Mr. Bi;.siek. About 00 or 05 per cent, would you say? 

Mr. Hbjsen. Sixty-five per cent. 

Mr. lUrsiEK. Voiir origan izatiou is connected willi the Unitetl Textile Workers, 
is it? 

Mr. Breen. Yes. 

Mr. linsii.K. Of tin* American FtMleration of Labor? 

Mr. Breen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. l^i^siEK. Y'ou say your orKanlzatioii was lirst undertaken lu*re a!H)Ut 1{M>2 
or 1003? 

Yir. liKEEN. 1002. 

Mr. IJrsiEK. W hat is tlie a\eraj^e wage of the jouriu‘yinnn e:irp<*t \\(':nrr in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. liREKN. On full time? 

Mr. BirsiEK. On full time. 

Mr. Breen. The average wage is about $12. 

Mr. Bi'siEK. And ^\ liat is his average earnings? 

Mr. Breen. Av(‘rage earning this last live .vears is about $0. 

Mr. Bt'siek. Are tluT(* any wom<‘n in that l>ran(‘h of the work? 

Mr. Breen. No women; they have been eliminat(‘d. Women were in it about 
20 years ago. 

.Mr. liusiEK. Is tlu* woric too heavy for women? 

Mr. Breen. Too lieavy. 

All-. Busjek. Does it iH'qiiire a man— a physically strong man — to do that 
work? 

Mr. Breen. Y>s, sir; it does. 

.Mr. P*tisiEK. Any boys under 10 in that line of work? 

aMi’. Breen. No; not in the weaving. 

Mr. Busiek. 'Then I take It The men are all mature men, such as become 
heads of families and art* 

Mr. P.REEN (interrupting). W<‘11, f would say that 10 is the limit , T helieva* — 
ahtait 19. He would iu‘e<l assistance* if lie was younger than that, unless he 
was phys /ally exceiitional. 

Ylr. Bi.‘. !JK. What has been your experience in regard to disputes with 
etiqiloyers — iliat is, the expi'rienee of your organization? Ilow frequently do 
yoti have* trouble with the employers for various causes? 

Mr. Breen. In 1803, during the tlcfiression, or rather the framing of the 
W'ilson tariff iiill, there was a general redu<*tion of wages throughout the 
country. .Vt that time the maiiufaeturers of TMiihuh'lplila placed notl<*es 
throughout the various shops reducing the help, I believe, 17i per cent. That 
was tile figure in Dobson’s mills. Falls of Schuylkill. At that time a meeting 
of the employees w'as ealleil and that was held at Stinson’s mills in the finish- 
ing room; and George Earnsliaw, a man who was wt‘Il aequainteil with the 
trade* Uiroughoiit the world, actcil temporarily as <*liairman; and after it hail 
been stated that a wage reduction of from $3.60 jier Inindreil to $2.07 pe»r bun- 
dreil was necessary be was askeel the question if it was not a fact that in 
Kidderminster, in Englapd, they were at that present time paying .$3.50 per 

hundred and he refused to answer the qmvstion 

^ Mr. Bttsiek ( interruiiting) . Well, what is your knowledge on that .subject? 

Mr. Breen. That it was a fact, that they were paying .$3.50 at Kiihlerrninstor 
at that time w^heu the employers here reduced the \vag(*s to $2.97 per Jiundrefl. 

Mr. Busier. That means tliat the English workman was higher paid 

Mr. Breen (interrupting). Per unit of product. Now, In August, 1901, prior 
to the organization of this union, the tapestry employees went on a strike to 
force the manufacturer to agree to rettirn some of that that they iiad taken off. 
After a perioil of three weeks tliey agre(*<l to give us 10 r>er cent — Mr. Dobson 
did. At that time there was an attempt to bribe, on the part of some of the 
bosses. In fact, the foreman of the tapestry department came out and spent a 
lot of money; if any names are wanteil I haven’t any liesitnncy to make men- 
tion of names. Also the assistant superintendent came out and spent money on 
that occasion. 

Mr. Busier. The assistant superintendent of what mill? 

Mr. Breen. Of the Dobson mill. The following February we organized the 
trade in Philadelphia, and on the 8th day of M»y of that year we went out on 
strike 
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Mr. Buaxek. (Interrupting). Jilst a moment. Mr. Spencer,^ 
mllki naked me to request you to give the names ; and in view of that fact 

Mr Bbken (Interrupting). Yes* sir; sure. Charles Meadowcroft was the 
man who^ame to me and offered to give me some inducement^rather to pro- 
mote me in the mill, if I would encourage the men to go back to work. 

Mr. BustKK. Was he In connection with the Dobson mills? 

Mr. Bbeen. He was in charge of the weaving department, the starching de- 
partment, and partly in charge of the tlnishlng room. He at half past 9 in the 
morning gathered large numbers of weavers together and brought Irtiem Inte 
the saloon of Peter Miller and stayed there until half past 8 or 9 o clock spend- 
ing money. The assistant superintendent, who was John Denton, came in about 
2 o’clock, and I said to Mr. Meudowcroft tliis; “Boys, don’t say a word. I ^111 
prove tlie statement that 1 have made to you to be true.” And I said to Mr. 
Denton, the superintendent, “ Now, Mr. Denton, I hear you are at the other eud 
of the Fulls blowing yourself.” Mr. Denton said, “ Ch, this is not strike money 
I was spending. It Wfis political money.” And I said to Mr.. Meadowcroft, 
“Are you satislledV” But nevertheless, we won that strike. That was 10 per 
cent of the 17 i per cent that was taken off. This was in August, 1901. In 
February of 1902 wo linished an organization throughout Philadelphia. On the 
8th day of May, 1002, we went on strike in IMiiladelphia for some more of tliat 
which was taken otf, and alter 13 weeks of that strike we won 10 more per 
cent, or j1.8 ikt cent, to be acciirute. In ilie eleventh week of that strike the 
foreman of tlie tire department of the Falls of Schuylkill Mill, Mr. McGeehan, 
came up to me and said to me, “ I have a proposition for you. Can I speak to 
you this morning on it? ” *1 says, “ I don’t know. Of course, I will talk to you.” 

“ Well,” he says, “ I am only a messenger in this case and we have a job for you 
as long ns you live and tlie salary will be twice the amount that you have ever 
received in your life, and a money offer will be given to you through a itolitlcal 
friend of yours,” which I uft(‘rwurds discovered to be Mr. Delahunty, the monu- 
ment man, wlio works opposite North Laurel Hill. “All the debts you have In- 
curred during tliese last 11 weeks shall be paid. All that is necessary for you 
to do la to take this job ; and the other men are getting work wherever they 
choose and cun get it,” 

Mr. Busier. Where did he want you to take a job? 

Mr. Bbeen. He did not say ; but we are coming to that. I think the com- 
missioners should know tliese things, because these are tlie things that are in- 
juring the cause of the workingmen and therefore taking certain amounts of 
money out of circulation. 1 said to the foreman of the fire department, “ Go 
hack and tell the man or the set of men that sent you that all the money in the 
city of Philadelphia wouhl not make John Breen betray his fellow men.” I 
called together the executive committee of the city, being chairman of it, and I 
stated to them, “ It Is ail over but the shouting, but you have got to get the 
pickets to do their duty.” And 10 days after that the firms had to give way. 

Now, in reference to the breach of contract on the part of Mr. Dobson : Six 
weeks after we returned to work — the firms, of course, having decided to pay the 
scale of wages, 10 per cent Increase over what it had been — six weeks about after 
that Thomas Uussell, then being boss over the weaving department of Dobson’s 
mill, came down and placed a notice reducing a certain grade of work which 
there were only three looms doing at that time, from $5.15 to $4.68; or, in other 
words, 47 cents per hundred yards less, and 8 cents less than we were getting ' 
before we went out on the strike on the 8th of May. I was one of those work- 
mexi that was on that Job. The purpose was ulterior. There is no question about 
this. And I refused naturally to continue on the work until I had seen Mr. 
Dobson. The next morning in going in to see Mr. Dobson I was handed my 
envelope. Now, Mr. Russell was the boss at that time. Afterwards he lost that 


job, and Is now a member of our union, and without any hesitancy he makes the 
Stetement that before he was eniployeil as the boss he was asked to see that I 
got dlsdharged. Apparently they did not have the hardihood to do it themselves 
afid had to get this man. Now. in that same year, or the early part of 1908, we 
had another strike over setting the standards for the three shots— that Is, two 
gllota at the top and one at the bottom; and two shots was put in between the 
Wire, because there Is a blade on one side of it that strengthens and holds the 
worsted together. That strike was nine weeks. That strike was also a victory 
tor the workers. 

in 1008^*: this same year, the 55-hour movement was taken up and we enters 
into that and industry won that with the exception of Dobson’s mill. After 
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34 weeks Mr. Dobson ^as socceasfult hn^ I would like to state to the commis- 
sioners that on* the fifth week oP that strike James Dobson — his brOthei^ Is 
dead now — did state to a committee of our nnlon» “We will give you the 55 
hours. You haijo taken our men out Now. fetch them In again.” But, un- 
fortunately, an overenthusiastlc member of our union, who also was a member 
of a band, got this band to go out parading; and at 8 o’clock that evening 
another turn was taken. Mr. John Dobson made the statement, I believe, that 
he would undo it all. with a certain remark he made. He got tiffed about the 
matter and he undid the whole thing. I believe at that time, had Mr. John 
Dobson not have interfered, the 55 hours would have been In effect after that. 

Now, in. 1906 we had another short affair of six weeks with the firm of 
Rogers & Hirsh, and that was settled in our favor to a small degree. 

In 3910 there was a 17 weeks* strike in tlie tapestry trade, and it ended in a 
general Increase of all of the help of 5 per cent. 

November 1911, the tapestry -caiijet manufacturers appealed to the unions 
to accept a reduction of 20 per cent. Some of the reasons are these; “That 
owing to the high prices you have to pay your employees you are unable to 
compete with the Alexander Smith firm, owing to their placing their goods 
from 76 cents to $2.75 per rug less than former prices were; and owlngtrto the 
fact that they pay less wages in Smith’s you can not sell your goods at these 
price's and pay the wages you are paying now.” This Is our answer, or a part 
of our answer, to the request of the manufacturers. Now, this, you remember, 
is the 23d of November, 1911. Secondly, that there are all Indications of 
reductions in tariff at coming session of Congress, and in the face of this, all 
probabilities that a Democratic President will be elected, which will mean 
industrial <^onditions — this was on November 23, 1931. One of the manufac- 
turers, John Gay — I don’t know whether he Is present or not — made a state- 
ment to me that things would be bud because of the Injection in politics of 
college professors. I asked Mr. Gay if he had any particular college professor 
in mind, but he said no. 

Now, this appeal for a reduction of 20 per cent naturally was refused and 
the 20 per cent was still kept in circulation, because it was In the hands of 
our consumers, and that was adding to the trade rather than restraining it 
20 per cent ; and that apparently is what is bothering the people, particularly 
our legislators. Now, this work 

Mr. Busiek. (Interrupting), Now, who is this firm of Alexander Smith? 

Mr. Bkern. They are the largest carpet manufacturers in the world. 

Mr. Busier. Where are they located? 

Mr. Bbeen. Yonkers, N. Y. They have a different system of weaving 

Mr, Busier. A patented machine? 

Mr. Breen. No. They have men running the backs, and women running some 
of the machinery; but they do nothing — ^the women — but simply fill shuttles. 
They don’t do any meshing or putting in the warps. In fact, they don’t know 
how to weave, only to fill shuttles. But here in Philadelphia we do the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Busier. Are the men in Alexander Smith’s organized? 

Mr. Bbeen. No. 

Mr. Busier. Would you still object to working on that same plan 

Mr. Bbeen. What is that? 

Mr. Busier. Are your unions opposed to working in the same way the 
Alexander Smith mills do-— that Is, have women helpers? 

Mr. Bbeen. Do you mean without organization? 

Mr. Busier. No; I mean couldn’t the Alexander Smith weavers make as 
much money as your weavers make? 

Mr. Bbeen. No, no; they can not. They do not pay them the money. And 
so far as working without organization Is concerned, if we do not have a labor 
organization we can not have the publicity that is absolutely necessary. In 
fact, 1 do not suppose there would be such a commission in Philadelphia here 
to-day if labor organizations did not give their grievances this publicity. This 
commission would not be in existence. 

Mr. Busier. Have there been any labor-saving devices Introduced in mtfi' 
chinery In the last few years in your craft? 

Mr. BBtacN. Labor saving? 

Mr. Busier. Yes, 

Mr, Bbeen. No, sir. There has been greater producing machiner:^. I will 
state that when I started 82 years ago the loom was going the maximum ratp 
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of spcHMl of 70 pkks-thut IH 70 times a minute. Now they are running any- 
where up to 120. Tiiat is the jnaxiiiium. They can run that. 
has to work Just that inucli harder, lie has got to ])ro(litce just 
more work; uml any damage that oeeiirs goes that much farther and he has 
to rip out the clotli Just that much farther and has 

more warps, lie has to print the cliain and hack, which is the sUilf. Tiiey 
come out Just so mucli oftener and he puls tluMii in. Of emmse he gets 
but it is only ia'cause of hd)or organizations, does he get paid tor the work that 
he Is doing. He gets liaid for that, i>ul still lliere is a lo.ss. , , ^ 

Mr. lUisiEK. Has tin* two-loom system iiuTcased, or has that entered Into 

the tupeslry w(‘avingV ^ i t 

Mr llKKKN. J( lias only been attemi>ted by Charles Maslm at Amber and 
Westmoreland Slrtsds and was attempted t\^o yearse ago now this coming sum- 
mer * but was a failure. Tliat i.s, I mean to say, there was a strike. That 
was an oi>en shop, but tliere was a strike on (here and they changed the loom 
had 20 h»otns changed; I hernwe 20 was the niiinlH^r. 

Mr. lUrsiKK. 1 )(j you suppo.se higli-speed maehines put any of the weavers 


out of worUV _ - , , ,, 

Mr. Well, I don’t think so; 1 don’t think they have. I think they 

really need tin* work. Of sourse tlua-e would Inave l)een— (liey would have 
been pul out of w<jrk If we liad learned e\eryl)ody that came along tbe line, 
but to prot(‘<‘t ourselves naturally we, who bad a right to say wiio we learned, 
refusi'd to learn only when the trade needed it. 

Mr. Husikk. So you held down tlH‘ number of apiirontices? 

Mr. lluKKN. V«*s, sir. 

Mr. RrsiEK. Until the trade ab.sorbeil tbo.se men who wwld have otherwise 
been bile? ^ 

Mr. IluKKN. Yes, sir. Now', there is a strike on at the present moment. Two 
In fact. One at Flfty-slxtli ami Lancaster, the Overhrook Carpet Co., and the 
other is at Oxford and Hedge Street, in Frankfort. That strike is in progress 
now since the Idth of Decemlier, 3P11. And this w'as a breacli in contract on 
the part of the <)verl>rook CariK*i ami jU.so on tlie part of the Alva Carpet 
Co. Here is a sworn stalement by nine members of our organization 

Mr. llrsiKK. .lu^l its gmieral pur])ort, and then lile tlie statement. 

Mr. IluF.uN. ’riio O\erl)ro<*k Carpet Co. agreeil with our organization com- 
mittee, ofllcers of the tapestry caniet organization to pay the same wages as 
the other munufacturers wlio were agri^eiug with us collectively. This they 
refused to do after tlu‘ otlua* manufacturers liad signed an agreement with us, 
taking mlvantage of tlu' otlau* inamifactur<‘rs, timl also of their employees. 

Mr. llusiEK. Let me get this. Dili tliose manufacturers sign an agreement 
with the unions? 

Mr. Hrkkn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kusikk. l>r recognize tlie unions as sncli? 

Mr. IbU'.KN. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. And tlds concern jun are now' speaking about merely had a 
verbal agreement with .some of (lielr workers ami agreed 

Mr. Biikeis (interrupting). Not with tlieir workers, hut with the officials of 
our organization. 

Mr. BiTstEK, And agreed to abide liy such conditions as were imposed In 
union shops? 

Mr. Breen. Yes, sir; and after the signing of the eontract on the 1st of 
Decomber, and on tbe 10th called the strike with us. 

Mr. Busier. If you will tile that with the stenographer, or have a copy of It 
preparoii. 

Mr. Brkkn. This I will expect jou to return. 

Mr. Busier. Very w'ell. We will have tlie reporter copy that into the record, 
then, 

(The conti-act referretl to is as follows:) 


In the Court of CAimmon Pleas, No. 4. For the County of Philadelphia. In 
^^equlty, March Term, 1912 — No. 0012. Overbrook Carpet Co., John Breen, 
John Dyion, Stephen WchxI, Willinm Law ler, Edward McGllncby, (Irover Hess, 
Thomas Tully, Frank Tully, Walter Brooks, Freilerick Schofield, Peter Bice, 
George Mason, Sidney Mason, Thomas Garrity, William Riegle, Michael 
Zampetta, Chus. Gillespie, John Brleley, and Harry Marshall. 
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ANSWEB ON BEHALF OF ALL DEFENDANTS EXCEPT FBANK TUIXY. 

To tUe honorable the judges of the said court: 

John Breen, Jolm Dyson, Stephen Wood, William Lnwlor, Edward Mc- 
Gllnohy, Grover Hess, Thomas Txilly, Walter Brooks, Preiierick Schofield, 
Peter Rice, George Mason, Sidney Mason, Thomas Garrity, William Riegle, 
Michael Zarnpetta, Tony Zampettu, (’1ms. (iillespie, John Brieley, and Harry 
Marshall, saving an<l reserving to themselves all and all manner of exceptions 
to the manifold errors in said bill contaiiusl, for answer thereto, or to sxich 
part thereof as they are advised It Is necessary and material for them to 
answer, say : 

First. We admit the averments contained In the first paragraph of com- 
plainant’s bill. 

Second. We deny the averment contained in the second paragraph of com- 
plainant’s bill, and aver that in addition to the respondents mentioned therein, 
Frajik Tully, one of the respomlents, and William Riegle were not, prior to 
the 1st day Of Itecember, 1911, workmen In the employ of the complainant. 

Third. It is not true, as sot forth in the third paragraph of complainant’s 
bill, that the res])ondent John Bretm has been engaged with th^ other rc^- 
spondents, and with other persons in the organization and direction of the 
actions describe<l in complainant’s bill; that such statement is absolutely 
false. It is true, as avered in said thiial paragraph, that Michael Zarnpetta ami 
Tony Zarnpetta entered the employ of the complainant snbsxxiuent to the 3d 
day of January, 1912, but have since that time left the complainiint’s employ. 

Fourth. That it is not true, as av«»red In the fourth paragraph of com- 
plainant’s bill, that on or about November 29, 1911, the complainant discharged 
the defendants, other than John Rrt‘en, Michael Zarnpetta, and Tony Zam- 
petta. That said respondents were not <lischargG<l, but were laid off, and 
the reason given by the complainant at the time was that they were without 
orders sufticlent to continue the employment at that Ime. 

Fifth. That it is not true, as set forth In Ihe fifth paragraph of complainant’s 
bill, that on or about the <Sth day of De<*ember, 1911, certain of complainant’s 
discharged employex's claiming to be a committee representing all of said 
dischargeo unployees called at the ofilce of complainant and stated that they 
proposed to declare a strike agaln.st complainant. That it is not true, as set 
forth therein, that the employees were di.s<*harged. That it is true that a 
committee composed of the officers of the printers’ and weavers’ unions did 
call at the complainant’s office. That at said meeting they refiuesteil that 
the complainant thereafter r(H.*ognize said unions in the carrying on of said 
work with said employees. That it Is not true, as set forth In the said fifth 
paragraph that the complainant offered to setters who were formerly in its 
employ daywork with wages at the rate of $15 a week. That the only offer 
made was at the rate of $12 per week, with the exception of an offer to a 
few women employees to complete certain work at the rate of $15 per week. 
That it Is not true, as set forth in the said fifth paragraph of complainant’s 
bill, flint the wages of $1(5 per wt'ek for weavers is in excess of the regular rate 
for such work. That the setters mentione<l in said fifth paragraph of com- 
plainant’s bill usually work by piecework, at which they are able to earn at 
the regular rate for such work the sum of $18 and $20 and upward a week. 

That it is true that setters and weavers declined to accept the work as 
allegcxl in said fifth paragraph. 

Sixth. We admit that the complainant Is unable to procure all of its former 
employees to return to work for it. In accordance with the terms offered them, 
as set forth in the sixth paragraph of complainant’s bill, but we aver that all 
of the former employees who were procured by the complainant were one 
printer, two setters, and a loom fixer. We a<lmlt that the complainant has 
supplltxl some of the places of employ4*es who decline<l to return to its employ- 
ment with other employees. We deny, however, the averment In the said sixth 
paragraph of complainant’s bill, that we are by means of practices therein 
recited unlawfully interfering with the complainant’s business and endeavorRjjj 
to prevent complainant from carrying on its buslnes.s. 

Seventh, We deny the averment In the seventh paragraph of complainant’s 
bill, that any of the resi)ondents congregate around in the neighborhood of 
complainant’s mills for the purpose of intimidating employees and applicants 
for work from going to work or accepting work from your complainant. 
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Eighth. We deny that the resiiomlents are picketinjc the complainant’s works 
to Interview and dissua<le workmen from applying for or continuing employ- 
ment with corajdalnant. We admit, however, that certain of the respondents 
have interviewed workmen employed hy the (•omi>lainant and have in a peace- 
able and lawful way attemj)ted to persuade tlm said workmen to become mem- 
bers of the resiH)ndents’ unions, and ha\e endeavorc'd to show such employees 
that the wages they were rtseivlng from complainant were lower than those 
pahi for the same class of work hy competitors of complainant In Philadelphia. 

Ninth. Wt‘ di'uy that the respomhaits, or any of them, are harassing and 
annoying the complainant’s emi)loy<‘es, and applicants for employment, as set 
forth in the ninth paragraph of 4‘omplainanl’s hill. We admit that certain 
of the resiKJndents and ofll<.*ers of their resi)ective unions have Interviewed said 
em[>l()ye(‘s ami applicants on the streets and at tluar homes and In a peaceable 
and lawful way Imve attemptisl to i)ersiia<le them to bt‘come members of re- 
spondents’ union. That it is not tna*, as averred in llie said niritli paragrai)h, 
that th(‘ resj)ond(‘nts hav(‘ tlmaiterusl the sahl emidoyees or applicants with 
physical vloliuice, or calhsl tlicm nana‘S, or hy various other devices atternided 
to annoy, frighten, (»r Intluonce tluan so that they would refuse to work for 
complalmirit. That, as above sot forth, all that the ^‘spoiideiits liave done as 
far as the complainant’s employees or applh'ants for employn>ent are con- 
eeriKMl i.s to altem\)t to p(‘act‘ahly porsnade them to become members of re- 
spomUmt.-^ indons hy showing to tlusn the adNantages of such unions and by 
showing to them that the wages i>aid hy complainant are not the fair and 
regular w'ages paid l)y other ilrms In the same lino of manufacture, and that 
It is to their Interest, amt to the interest of all workmen, that the w'ages paid 
should be the fair and reasonable, and market prh'es for such work, and that it 
Is to their lnt»*rest, in ord(‘r to secure the saim*, that they should become mem- 
bers of and participate In tin* workings of said unions. 

Tenth. We deny the averments contained in the tenth j^aragraph of com- 
plainant’s hill, that the respondents are, by violence and threats of physical 
violence, assanlting and Iniimldating complainant’s employees and intending 
applicants for employment. 

Eleventh. We deny the averments contained in the eleventh i)aragraph of 
complainant’s bill. 

Twelfth. We deny the averimait contained in the twelfth piiragraph of com- 
plainant’s bill, that the general management and direction of the various acts 
of respondents therel!iht>f<a'e .set forth In complainant’s bill has boon in the 
hands of the resiwndciit, John Breen. We deny the averments as to the various 
acts of respondents as set forth in sahl bill. We deny that the respondent, 
John Breen, has organized the attacks which have been made on your com- 
plainant’s employees from thne to time. We aver, on the contrary, that such 
allegation Is absolutely false. We admit that the said .Tohn Breen has never 
been In the complainant’s employ, but we deny that he has no business in the 
vicinity of complainant’s mills. That the respondent John Breen is secretary of 
the organization c(nnnuttce of the Tapestry I’arpct Weavers Union, No. 2, *and 
as such has business In the vicinity of comidulnant’s mills In the interest of 
the members of said union. We deny that the said John Breen has been di- 
recting In various ways any unlawful acts whatever. 

Thirteenth. We deny the averment contained in the thirteenth paragraph of 
complainant’s hill, that the respondents, or any of them, Imve joined in any 
unlawful practices set forth in complainant’s bill. For further answer to the 
complaint’s bill, respondents aver that the complainant has been in existence 
and carrying on business for a period of about throe years. That irnmeiliatcly 
after beginning buslne.ss complainant made an agreement with committees and 
repi'esentatlves of the tapestry carpet weavers and w’orkers’ union and tlie 
tapestry carpet printers and tillers’ union, by which the complainant agreed 
verbally, through its duly authorized olllcers, that it wmuld recognize the said 
unions, to wdilch the respondents belonged, and w^ould pay the same rate of 
wages and grant the same condltloius as were paid and granted by other 
manufacturers of the same goods in the city of Philadelphia. Thkt com- 
lithlnant duly carried out its agreement until the latter part of November, 
1911, when It notitiecl its emiiloyees that it would have to close down, by reason 
of It being out of oniers, for an indefinite time. That the purpose of com- 
plainant in pretending to close down its mills for, as it alleged, an indefinite 
time, was to swure a rtxluction of wages that had been theretofore paid and 
in violation of ijs agreement made with said union. That prior to the latter 
part of November, 1911, the complainant had recognized the respondents' 
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unions, and had granted its employees the same wages and conditions as to 
work ns were then being paid and granted by the other manufacturers of the 
same goods in the city of Philadelphia, as af<u*esald. That after having sent 
its employees away in the latter part of November, 1911, as aforesaid, it sent 
for certain of its former employees and iiotitied them that it had work, but at 
a n^luction of wages running from 20 to 30 per cent, ami which would make 
tlie wages paid by the complainant to its emi^loyees 20 to 30 per cent less than 
paid by other innnnfactiirers of the same goods in the city of Philadelpliia. 
Tliat the complainant did this In violation of its agreement with the re- 
s[K)i»dents’ unions, tliat it would pay the same rate of wages as paid by the 
oilier manufacturers of tlie same goods in the city of Philadelphia, and in 
further violation of its agrtvment, that it would recognize such unions. In 
I>ec<*mber of 1911 it gave notice that thereafter it would not in any way 
recognize respondents’ unions. That by rea^^on of tbe violation of the agree- 
!iu‘rit on the part of the complainant made with the respondents’ unions, its 
niemhf'rs have since refuse<l to work for complainant, as the respondents and 
former employees of complainant feel that they should be paid tbe same wages 
and grained tlie same conditions us pal<l and granteil liy other manufacturers 
of the same goods in the city of Pliiladclphia for sucli work. 

Tliat it was pointed out to tlie comjilainant that (lie sahl unions had secured 
agre«‘rnents from otlier manufaeturers of tlie same goods In the city of Phlla- 
deljilihi, providing for a scluHlub* of wages for a deilnite p(‘riod. That it would 
be unfair to the otlier manutacturers to work for complainant for less wages 
and under more unfavorable couditloiis. 

That tlie whole ditliciilty that has arisen between the complainant and its 
employees has arisen over the fact that complainant attempted to violate its 
agreements by reducing the wages below the fair and reasonable market prices 
In tlie city of Pliiladelphia for the same. That mdthcr tlie respondents or 
otli(‘r employees wlio were members of the resjxmdents’ unions liavo done any- 
tliing in violation of complainant’s rights, and have committCHl none of the 
unlawful acts mentioned in the complainant’s bill. 

Wherefon* the respoiidimts pray tliat the idll may i>e dismisseil and they be 
nilowi^l t’'eir proper costs. 

Hkcbi RN, Cmib & Kr\uss, 

Solicitors for Defendants. 

f^TATE OF PeN'NSYLV\NIA, 

County of rhiladelphia, ss: 

John Breen, John Dyson, Stephen Wood, William Lawlor, Edward Me- 
Glinchy, Grover Hess, Ttiomas Tully, Walter Brooks, Frederick Schofield, Peter 
Rico, George Mason, Sidney Mason, Thomas Garrity, William Riegie, Charles 
Gilh'sple, Jolin Brleley, and Harry Marshall being duly sworn according to law, 
depose and say that the facts set forth in the foregoing answer are true and 
correct to the best of tlieir kii(»wledge, information, and belief. 

Sworn to ami subscriiiwl before me this day of Jun<‘, A. D. 1012, 

[seal, I , 

Notary Public. 

^Ir. Btjstek. ]\Ir. Breen, to wdiat do you attribute the fact that you do not, 
since these iieople are enjoying the union benefits and more could be enjoyed 
perhaps by a stronger organization, that you do not unionize the trade more 
thoroughly in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Breen. Well, I will state one of the great reasons is the ambition on 
the ])urt of some of the men to become bosses, even though they receive salaries 
much below that the position they fill would require. That Is one of the rea- 
sons and I will state an Instance 

Mr. Busier. That reason will be sufficient without any illustration. 

Mr, Breen. If it be understoml, all right; but we are not the ablest people 
in the world when it comes to education. I would like to illustrate, if that 
will make It plainer. 

^Ir. Busier. Very well. 

Mr. Breen. In the Dobson’s, a gentleman was boss of the weavers; there 
were seven loom fixers who were working piecework. Mr. Meadoweroft, and 
1 believe this to be a fact, I am sure it was a fact, was receiving $18 a week 
whilst the loom fixers who were working piecework were making from $25, 
$27, $29, and $30 a week, and a controvery arose. And that was the ultimate 
cause of the bringing of tho.se loom fixers’ wages down, because of a sugges- 
tion on the part of the boss that the men were making more money than he 
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_ . , r i-nou- of men ^v■IlO were willing to take posl- 

tZf; fnZ wZm,:« «n<ler tnem were receiving larger. 

’X.Uer"r;aZn''\ni;Z;ie uortmen are not prone to belong to the labor 
nrirnn/yiiHojis Ih slftitilv thoy boIit'v'G It to sacrifice the leoder 

«>-e afrnbl to abi.le by the nltlmntura from 
the labor organizations. ^'Iiey arc afraid to beIon^? to them, afraid of being 
s xdt(Tmid tia^y do n<,t like to be selected as inembers of committees, do not 
like to be foreed or nsjnested l)y the orpinizatlon, winch means a demand of 
the organization if the organization Is right, when requested to go to their em- 
nlovers tliev arc afral<l of the blaok list that ulliinalel.N < onu's 
* siL So tiMM-e is a blm k list in Idniadolphia, to your knowledge 

Mr. lluKK-v. Ob, yes; there has Ixsm a blaek list. 1 myselt ha\e been black- 

’'''Mr/l 5 vHiKK"‘'That is you luiso bocii .niploymont at tho shop whore 

you formerly worktsl? 

Mr. Bur-Kx. I>lseharg(‘d nt)so!utely. , 

Mr. BrsiKK. I »oes Had blaek list extend to otlua* manniaeturers with whom 

yon havt? n»*ver bad dealiTigsV 4 . i . 

Mr ibOKN Dolison tnid me, after T led bim to make a statement, tlnit he 
«lld siHMk of the matter of Mr. Maseland o\er the phone— I <lon*t know; I 
guess lie got h()t. 

Mr. Bunirk. Who Is Mr. Maseland? ^ , 

Mr Bkek.'V. a member of the tirm of Mas(‘land Bros, on ^V estmoreuind 


INIr. BfsiKK. It Is stat<Ml that the Anundcan workmen ns-eivc less per unit, 
did risH'lve lo.ss per unit in IKp.d than tlie Knglisli workmen? 

Mr. Buekn. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Brsir.iv. Do you know liow tl»os(' rates eompare now? 

Mr. Bkickn. Yes, sir. 

]Mr. BrsiuK. At the prc‘^ent time? 

Mr. Bijkfn. Y’(‘S, sir; I believe t<»-day the general average pay per unit in 
tapestry <'arpot is h‘ss in Am(‘ri«‘a than in Kngland. It is not generally under- 
stood, hut ne\ ertiiele^s it is a fact and T know it. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Have you tiny ligur*‘s on that? 

IMr. Bkckn. We can get them. 

l\rr. Bt'sihiv. 1 w i^li ><'u would get them and submit tliem to the conmil.ssion. 

Mr. BiiF.r.N, Very well. 

Mr. BtJsiFK. Is tlu're sometliing further you wish to say? 

Mr. Buffn. Yt's ; T would like to say to the commissioners that the com- 
missioners should ask a little further ti\o workmen as to their opinion of the 
cause of the great (h'lircssion that ('xists in business generally. They should 
not; pass tluaii up simply because they have not got ihe education. The.v 
should ask us about tlie general condition with the employer. They should 
ask'the employc'r about our business and get it all <mt. My opinion is, if this — 
the cause of the great depression in business is and has been, and it may be 
generally understoo<l or not, but I am going to say what my opinion is so 
you will know it. My o])inlon is that there is only two channels whereby 
money will go out in circulation, only two, and that is the difference bf tween 
the reasonable ami the e?:<u’hitant jirlce of the commodities and necessities of 
life generally and the difference between the ri'asonahle and the unreasonable 
wage or incomes of the gretit rank and tile of the people. 

On the top the difi\>rence is be<*anse by the concentration of the efforts of a 
few, which is nn-Ainorican — on the bottom — which causes restraint of trade, 
money taken out of circulation. On the bottom it Is generally assumetl that 
Inbor organizations are a trust, that it does restrain trade but It does not. 
Anything that adils to the voiunic that ought to he in circulation certainly does 
not restrain any trade. 

I think these things should he noted. It has been admitted — Philadelphia — 
by some of the men who testifu'd here, that the wages in Pennsylvania in vari- 
ous of the industries is one-third less in Phlludelphlu. That one-third less that 
is paid here in Philadelphia than in other places is just one-third less out of 
the pockets of the consumer, and if organizeil labor has raised the wages, the 
8 000,000 organizcMl laboring pfHiple of this country has raised the wages, what 
is the the other 27,000.000 doing? Isn’t it a fact that if those other 27,000.000 
people was gt^Hng tlie same wages as the organized people, that all of that 
money would bo added into circulation, and if all the consumers were spend- 
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lug that much more money wouldn't the producer or the protlucer of the mate- 
rial have that much more to be taken out of the earth? Wouldn’t that again 
add to the volume of money and help? 

It appears to me tJiat the great p<dnt is that we want honest legislation at 
Washington, and horu^st workingmen that are willing to offer sncrltices for tlu* 
mistakes of their fathers; don't we know here that if wo make mistakes of 
any kind that we are going to hami that mislake to posterity? Do yon ('\- 
pect that posterity will ever expect to overcome our mistakes without a sacri- 
fice? 

Now, I think that, as I said before, labor organizations can not or must be at 
this time — they must i)roUHi*t themselves, and, as T said before, you never — this 
commitUH} would never be in existence but for the publicity brought about by 
labor organizations. 

'riuit is all T wish to say on that. Is that true, Mr. Chairman? 

Acting Chairman Wetxstock. Will you be here at 2 o’clock, Mr. Breen? 

Mr. BiiEEN. Yes, sir. 

(At 12.80 o’clock a recess w’as taken until 2 o’clock.) 

AFTEB RECESS — 2 O’CLOCK P. M. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Y'ou may proceed, Mr. Buslek. 

Mr. Bustek. Mr. Breen, will you please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN BREEN— Continued. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The statement was made this morning, Mr. 
BnHui, i think by yourself, if not by yourself, then by some other labor rep- 
resentative, that tlie average wage paid In Philadelphia is about one-third less 
than that paid in other cities? 

Mr. Breen. Why 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). Did I understand that cor- 
ns tly V 

Mr. Brei'n. No, sir; I stateil that one of the witnesses before the commis- 
sion last made such a statement. 

Acting Cluurman Weinstock. Oh, yes. In how far do you think that state- 
ment is correct? 

Mr. Breen. I find tliat to be correct In our own business. 

Acling (’hairman Weinstock. In the tapestry business? 

Mr. P>REEN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That the wages paid here in Philadelphia in 
the taT)estry business are one-third less than the wages paid in other tapestry 
centers? 

Mr. Breen. No, sir; the reverse; that Is, the Philadelphia tapestry workers 
are organizetl. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. Do the wages in the tapestry industry 
here compare with the wages in other localities? 

Mr. Breen. In Thompsonvllle, (^onn., where they are unorganized, there is 
the two-loom system ; also in the Smith, of Yonkers, N. Y. ; Amsterdam, in 
Orange County, N. Y. — I think it Is Orange County ; and also in Iliffton 
Glen, N. Y. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the wages lower than they are here? 

Mr. Breen. They are lower than they are here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Of your own knowledge, do you know of any 
Industries where the wages are one-third less than they are elsewhere? 

Mr. Breen. To my knowledge? 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc k. Yes. 

Mr. Breen. No, sir ; not in the textiles. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know of any industry where the wages 
are one-third lower? 

Mr. Breen. Only from hearsay of people who come from different parts of 
the country ; that Is all, because I was never myself away. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then all that you do know on that score Is 
purely from hearsay? 

Mr. Breen. Prom the testimony as I heard here, and that, of course, I am 
supposed to believe. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are you at all familiar with the cost of living 
In Philadelphia and the cost of living in other large cities? Do you know 
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nf vnui* own knowlodj.^'? lit >^>u ever had an opportunity or the means of in- 
u tin<' and coinpaimi^ notes that would enable you to say authoritatively 
Ivhlthrf Ilir of i» riiiliololi.hia is liiKlier or lower than elsewhere? 

Mr liiiKKN I iloirt lliink so; T think. you foulil get men who are more fitted- 
more' llltoilwitm-ssos tlnm n.>self, because I have not been away very much; 

'"A^rtmg’rL'ifinmn Wi.insioi k. 'riieu you eould Simply express opinions based 

1 //XJ/J lu-nrsny? . , ^ - , ,, 

iUr. Uhkkw Jlusoil upon kiunvlrd^n that I derived from the public press. 
Adlnf' ('Iminnnn WhisstocK. Thnt Is all. Ml*. Jireen. 

( Witness exrused ) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR SPENCER. 

Air. r.T'HiKic. What is y«>iir position, Mr. Sptmeer? 

Mr. Si'KN( Ku. 1 am a diivctor in the eoiicorn of .John & James Dobson (Inc.). 

Mr. Iti'siKK. V«»u nre one of the dlroctors? 

Mr. Si'K-NCKU, Ves, sir; manuKlu^ din'ctor. 

Mr. ]5i siKK. How lon^" Imxo you had that position, Mr. Spencer? 

Mr Si'KNc KK. The director’s jiosition, only the last 18 months, when the con- 
C(TU was incorporatx'ii. 

Mr. lU'siKK. Wi'll, have >ou vvorke<l for the concern in a directory capacity 
for a lon^<‘r iieriod than that? 

Mr. ScKNcKu. lh‘(‘n v\ith the concern about live years. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. What does your eonc<‘rn manufacture? 

Mr. Si’ENCEU. Cari>ot-i)ile fabrics, worsted, woolens, worsted si)inninj 4 s, yarn 
splnnlnj;. 

Mr. Ih’siKK. Any tapestry work? 

Mr. Si'K\('EK, Yes, sir. 

Mr, ItrsiKiv. How many txeople do yon employ out there? 

Mr. Si'ENCKU Well, in the carpet and plush mill we employ about 1,8(X) at 
the ju'esent time. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. .And how many when you are runnint' increaserl capacity? 

Mr, SeicNi FU. Full capacity, run about 2,200. 

Mr. lUrsiKK. Is there a (U^pre.sslon in business now? 

Mr. Si*KN('Ku. Quite .so; yes. 

Mr. IlnaiEK. How many p(^)ple liave you working for you under the age of 10 
years, appntxlmately ? 

Mr. ScKNCKU. Aho\it 150. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. What are the wages pahl these minors? 

Mr. Spencek. I paid — the lovva^st wage paid at the carpet mill is $6; it runs 
from $0 lU); only a small proportion of them would get the $0; another propor- 
tion would get $7, and perhaps uj) to $8. 

Mr. BrsiKK. In what depart nuait do those children work? 

Mr. Si'ENcEu. Work In the vvorsUnl spinning as dofCers and spinners and the 
silk wliuling, principally, or spooling. 

Mr. Bttsiek. How many women do you employ, Mr. Spencer? Approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr. Si’KNCEH. I would not like to say exactly. I did not look that up. I 
should think wo emxiloyed almost as many women as vv^e do men — no, not as 
many ; prol)al)ly 40 per cent of Humu. 

Mr. RrsiEK. What hours do you have in your plant? 

Mr. Spenc'eh. Fifty-four hours a week. 

Mr. Hustkk. Iu all departments? 

Mr. Spenc er. Yes. 

Mr, Busiek. A'ou pay hy tlu^ i)lece rate, do you? 

Mr. Spencer. Some Is plivework; the mnjoritv, I think, is daywork. 

Mr. BrsTEK. What class of work Is pimnvork? 

Mr. Spencer. Weaving is entirely piecework, except exceptional cases, where 
the work is bad, or something like that. Our burling is piecework, and one or 
two other dc'partments not employing a great mnnv people; but the majority 
of it Is daywork, barring the weaving. 

Mr. Busiek. What i.s the average wage of the weavers 

Mr. Spencer. T think in our velvet department thev will make about $13 a 
week; they should make a little more In the plush department— averaging $12 
to $13 there, t»o. 

Mr. Busiek. You say that iu the plush department they make more? 
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Mr. Spencer. They should make more; yes, sir; there. I think, as a mutt.T 
of fact, they are making at least $12 a week, ami some of them making $18. 

Mr. Busier. Do any of what might he ternuHl journeymen weavers, nuMi wlio 
liave learned their trades, make less than the.se amounts you luive riumed? 

Mr. Silencer. Not unless they are exceptionally poor weavers. 

Mr. Bu.siek. What is the highest that a good weaver makes? 

Mr. Spencer. Twenty or twenty-one dollars. 

Mr. Busier. Are you familiar with the trade in general, outside of Phihu 
delphla — that is, as to hours of labor and wages paid? 

Mr. Spencer. I think fairly so. 

Mr. lU’srKK. Well, state what you can as to how Philadelphia wages coiiijiar*' 
with competing mills, and also how hours compare uith competing mllN. 

Mr. Si’ENCEu. Well, certainly in the carpet trad(‘ wages paid Ikuh' are umcJi 
larger than are paid all throughout New York State, wheiH* our <‘oiup(‘llnou 
ctuiies from. The hours I don’t know about there. 

Mr. Busier. But you pay on a unit basis? 

Mr. Spi-jjcek. We pay so mucli per yard, depending on Uk' grade of goods we 
are weaving. 

Mr. IUjsiek. And your yard cost is higlier tlian comindlng i)arts? 

Mr. SPENCPm. It certainly ought to be ; has to be. 

Mr. Bi'siek. T believe tliero is a strike on at your mill iio>v, is Iluaa* not? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know the cause of this strike? 

Idr. Spencer. It appeared for some time that iiie experienced weavers on a 
tiller grade of goods were not able to make more than .$12 a wwk, vvliereas llie 
inexperi(‘nced weavers, or the weavers tluit were fortunate enough to have coarse 
work in their loom, were running up to $17, $18, and $20 a w(‘(‘k. Tluit made a 
great discontent with the good weavers, and whenever a loom was changed from 
tJie coarser onto a finer grade of goods, the wwver would oliject to it, and it 
seemed hard that all our best weavers should be making the least amount of 
money, so a general readjustment was made in the wages paid, and it was put 
on a pick basis, with various increases, depending on the set, wliether it was 
liner work or not. 

Mr, Bi'suj'. Did you decrease or increase tlie total wages paid in your .sliop? 

Mr. SPKNCi^K. I think the total would probably have gone up, the gradual 
tendency is toward liner work in that department, which would naturally mean 
an increase ratlier than a decrease. 

Mr. Busier. Hut the idea was to make the workers working on tlie poorer 
grades of stuff take care of the increase which you were going to give to tlie 
workers on the better grades of stuff? 

Mr, Spencer. Yes, 

Mr. Busier. Have you an employers’ association, bore in Philadelphia, of 
textile manufacturers? 

Mr. Spencer. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Busier. An a.ssociation of the textile manufacturers for any purpose 
whatsoever? 

Mr. Spencer. None that I know of. 

Mr. Busier. Your firm Is not a meinher of any association? 

Mr, Spencer. Probably a member of some association, but I don’t know. 
Well, probably an association of woolen manufacturers, or something, hut I 
don’t know anything about It. 

Mr. Busier. You don’t know anything about tlie piirp(»ses of tins association? 

Mr. Spencer. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Yours has always been what is known as an open shop? 

Mr. Spencer. I believe so. 

Mr. Busier, Do you refuse to deal with the unions as a body? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What is your attitude toward membership in unions by your 
workers? 

Mr. Spence. We pay no attention to that whatsoever. They probably, and I 
suppose the majority of our workers, do belong to unions. We have no objec- 
tion to them belonging to it, but we want to deal with our fieople as our peo- 
ple. and not with outside — what we call outside — labor leaders. 

Mr. Busier. How many strikes have you had there since you have been there? 

Mr. Spencer. We have constant strikes. 

Mr, Busier. Constant strikes? 
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Mr. Spkncku. IVp j,“ ,“p ‘tire*iiim^ for'a'wcf'R o'- 10 Oaysf and th( 

l".. parpra.s tel. the hoys to com. 

;rTiaUa.r;;o:rih::t‘ cam a sn.iK-<.V 
Air Si'ENCKU. No; 1 don t tliink so. x. ^ ii/»oy 9 

]>lnc<‘s, ur do tIii‘<o poojtlo f^fnoruUy eoiiio haok? 

Air. tSi'KNCKK. 1’Jicy ^j:(‘nonilly ooino hack, almost inyanaldy. 

Afr. Br.sii K. Do j«>u lako (horn bark iiTosportno ol thoir union affiliations? 

Mr* SiMONCKii. V(‘S, sir; we don’t know' whether they belong; to unions or not. 
Air. UrsiKK. ^I'Ik' jiri<-es whieh you ])ay lor your labor, I assume troin yoi^ 
testimony, is dietatcHl larjrely by tiie competition that you liavo to meet Irom 

^^^AD SeKNCKU. Dictated \ery lar^udy by the prices paid by other mills in the 
same due of iuisiness in (his city. 

Air. UrsiKK. in ibis city? 

Mr* r™’ ls^^^lere auv reasonable ob.)<‘ciion to a scheme whereby the em- 
nlovers mlLdit p't to^'idlaT and all aj;ree to pay hltther waj^es, removinj^ that 
competition which would prevent you from paying; liigher wages tlian are now 


^^Mr. s'l’KNCKH. Tliat would have to bo all over the eastern coast of the United 

States, I imagine. . 

Mr. llrsiKK. Hut if there w(‘r<‘ a law' universal in its application, that is, 
for tills country, which would create a limited workday, and, to go a step 
further, create a minimum wage, do you think there would bo any objection 
to sucli a law on the part of manufacturers? 

Air. Sjmomkh. T <h>n’t sei' w iiy any mamifactun‘r sbouhl ob.b'ct if be is on the 
same basis of hours and w'age.s as any other manufacturer; whether it is eight 
hours or six hours makes no dilTereuce, as long as they are all on the same 


*^^Mr. llrsiKK. Vou heard Air. iireen this morning in his testimony, did you 
not? 

Mr. Spencer. AVs, 

Air. llrsiEK. Is there any stateimait you wisli to make in reply to the state- 
ments made by idm coneerning the Dobbins mill or any officer thereof? 

Air. Si'ENCEu. Well, 1 w'ould like— it is ratlier liard to say. The alleged acts 
took place iiefore I was conmvieil with the tlrm. I think the name mentionei] 
was Mr. Alettercroft and Air. Denton, who are supposed to have acted as 
medlaries between (he office, and they are both dead — at least one of them. 
I am sure is ; and I can not Imagine Air. James IXibbins offering anybody twlc€ 
as much ns he ever made for tlie rest of his life. It seems incomprehenslbb 


to me. 

Mr. Busier. That i.s all. 

Oommlsslonor O’Connkee. Ar^» tliere many accidents in your line of industry’ 

Mr. Spencer. I don’t think many serious ones, sir. 

Commissioner D’Connell. Take tlie year 1918, have yon any idea how man] 
accidents occurred in the mills during that year? 

Mr, SprjMCER. No, sir; I woulil not offer — I know the slightest cut or anythlnj 
of that kind w e Imnu^llutely sent a man to the department, imt I don’s knov 
whether they made a report of it. Tlie report is on file, I suppose, at Harris 
burg, but I would not say of my own knowletlge how* many. 

Commissioner O’Connecl. Have yon any department or room set aside in th( 
mill for tlie purpose of taking care of the accidents — ^flrst aid? 

Mr. Spencer. We have not a place arranged for that purpose at the presen 
time. We have a room w'here we have a chemist in charge, where all accident 
go, but we have no rest room or hospital space at the present time, if that i 
what you mean. 

Commissioner O’Oonnele, You, of course, made a report to the State ofnclal 
in accordant' wdtli the law of the number of accidents occurring during th 
last year? 
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Mr. Spenckb. Yes, sir. 

C^muilssJoner O’Conneu:.. Would you kindly furnish the commission with a 
copy of that report? 

Mr. Spenceu, Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Send it to u.s, plea.se. 

Mr. SPKNCFJi. Yes, sir. 

(Mr. Spencer substHiiiently sent in the following statement:) 

titatement of accidents dnrino year li)13. 

Carpet and plush mills: 

Nov. 19. Airs. R. McNeali.s, head l)ack of ear Injuretl. 

Nov. 28. David ITeiulrle, face scalded. 

Dec. 20. Harry Ream, left arm broken. 

Bra<lford mills: 

I’eb. 24. Marie Rosie, ribs Injured. 

Feb. 27. E<hvard Hogan, cut in back of head. 

Feb. 27. Albert Culpan, slight cut on forehead. 

Mar. 19. .lolm Rhldle, collar bone broken. 

Mount Yernon worsted mills: 

•Ian. 7. Francis Kerscher, little ling<‘r caught l!i wheel. 

Dec. 1, William Peters, caught under wheel guard. 

Somerset mills : 

Sept. 25. Edwin Lever, groin injured. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many employees did you say you operate in 
.\our ndll? 

Mr. Spknceb. I say, at the mill where I sikmuI most of my time, about 1,800 
at tlie present time; — at the carpet and plush mill. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have some other mills besides that? 

Mr. Si'Enceh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many other mills? 

Mr. Spenceu. I suppose it runs to about 4,000, all told. 

Commissioner 0’Connp:ll. Including (he 1,800 men at the uiill where you are? 

.Mr. Srf.\rEii. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. That is all I have. 

(J<anmissloner Lennon. 1 understood you to say that there were some con- 
tentions in the way of strikes almo.st continually in .\our j)Iace; at least, every 
jetir more or less of them? 

Mr. Spknceb. We seem to invariably have a .strike in tlie spring, sir, witli 
MUTie department. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were >ou her(‘ this morning when Mr. Hay€‘s and 
I\Ir. Yo.st, of tlie Bottle Blowers’ Association, testitied? 

Mr. Spencer. Y^cs, sir. 

Comniisslonor T.ennon. You heard their testimony, then? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner liE.VNON. Do you believe it would he po.ssible to accomplish In 
the textile industry that you n*j)resent something of tlie .same charut*ter that 
they have accomiilished, wdiereby they have liad no strikes in 25 years, by 
collective bargaining betw€H»n the employers and the union? 

Mr. Spencer. I should doubt it, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, why Is it? Is the nature of the people different 
in this Industry than they are in the other one? 

Mr. Silencer. No; but unle.ss it would be a very magnanimous or very un- 
usual labor leader I think it would be bard to liave him look at the thing from 
anything but his own particular point of view. 

Commissioner Lennon. A.s a representative, I think I am Justified in saying 
that Mr. Hayes has no iieer as a strong representative of the gla.S8-botlle blow- 
ers. While he is a preeminently honoralde gentleman, yet I am confident that 
when he is presenting the case of the bottle blow'ors th(»re Is no living man no 
this continent that can present his own side of the case much better, so there 
can not he any advantage in that trade because of the case of the working 
people not being well presented. 

Mr. SPKNCi-ai. But it may be, sir, that the ca.se of the working i>eople In the 
union is well presented, but there may be tho.se not In the union that their 
ease Is very badly presented, because the better you present the one the worse 
you present the other, as I see It 
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CV>/jr)iuiRsJoiH*r Lennon. TJjo Qiii'stion I iisk^d prcsuppost^d that ther6 would 
bo thorough orffiiniznt ion on the part of the nintiufacturers In Philadelphia 
and thorouf^h or/^a/iizafioii on the part of the employees, and that then industry 
would he represented by their resjfective committees. 

Mr. Spkn(’eb. I do not think tJio coialitions are the same In any two places. 
There Is only one other tirin in PIiiIad(‘Ij)hhi that makes the same goods as we 
do in our vt‘lvet department. So it would simply be a case of where we are 
the biggest in that line; so, therefore, it would be with us alone. 

Commissioner Lennon. So you do not believe, then, that collective bargaining 
in your trade on the saint* basis as the glass workers have it would be practi- 
cabh‘V 

Mr. Spenoek. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner I.ENNt^N. And yet the examples that have tried it are very suc- 
cessful. We have had a iuinib(‘r of tratles appear before us testifying to long 
periods of imluslrial peaoe through the policy of collective bargaining. I can 
not just ui>preclate how the intricacies of the trade would make it impossible 
In one instance more than in another. 

Mr. Spencek. M’liat is soinetiiing I would not like to ti’y to explain. It wouid 
take a inu<*h greater brain than mine to do it. 

(’on.missloner Lennon. That is all. 

Actinf Chairman Weinskx k. Of course you realize, Mr. Spencer, that the 
employers’ associations may be divideil into two distinct kinds of employers; 
One, the (anployer that follows the inetliod of individual bargaining with his 
w<»rk(M’s; two, the (*mployer \\ho follows the method of collective bargaining 
with his >\ork(‘rs, 

Mr. Speni'eu. Y(‘s, sir. 

Acting (nmirmaii Weinstock. I take it, Mr. Spencer, that your institution 
follows tlie i>lan (»f Individual liargaining. 

Mr. Spencek. liy that you na‘an 

Acting Ciialrman Weinskx k. Or collective bargaining. Do I make myself 
clear wlien I usi* the terms “individual bargaining” and “collective bargain- 
ing”? Those terms are not always understood liy every one alike. 

Mr. Spencek. I don’t tlilnk I qult<‘ get yonr meaning. 

Acting (Mialrman Weinskxk. Ily individual bargaining, that is where the 
employer makes a Inirgain witli eaeli sc'purate worker. 

Mr. Si'EN('KK, No, sir ; we do not do tliat. 

Acting (’hairman IN'einstock. And collivtivo bargaining is where employer.s, 
either iudlvidnally or colloetively, make one liargaln with the representaOves of 
the workers timt applU's to all workers. You do collective bargaining, then, 
do you? 

Mr. Spfj^ceu. It is not clear to me. If a man comes to w’ork and asks to 
weave, lie Is given a Job on a loom, if there is a vacancy. Tlie work is ex- 
pIuliUMl, and lie eltln'r takes the job or leaves it. 

Acting Chill riimn Weinstock. Ilow is the wage arranged or arrived at? Do 
you fix it as the employer, nridtrarily, or is that arranged l)v conference with 
the man? 

Mr. Spencek. AVlth our own organization. 

Acting (’Imlrinan \\kinstock. That is, tlie peojile in yonr mill are organizes!? 
Mr. Spencek. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman \\ etn stock. And tlicy elect representatives and deal with — 
you deal with tliose representatives? 

Mr. Spencek. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Meinstock. And conu' to an ugrenmient with them? 

Mr. Spencer. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Spencer. No, sir. 

Acting C hairinan Weinstock. Llease explain just liow the rate is arrived at. 
Mr. Spencer. Tliere is a rate of so much a pick, or something of that kind. 
The rate has bwn establisiied and is well known. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How was it established? 

Mr, Spencek. It was originally cstalillshod, I suppose, when the grade was 
first made. 

Acting Chairman IVeinstock. Did labor Imve any voice In fixing that? 

Mr. Spencek. Prolialily a great voice, hecau.se every time a new fabric is 
made the weavers, tlie foremen, and ourselves have a short consultation on that 
Acting Cimi*Tman AVeinstock. If there is a conference consisting of the fore- 
man, a representative of your 
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Mr. Spenckb. Office, 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (continuing). And a representative of the work- 
ers, one that is chosen by the workers? 

Air. .SPENCEit, 1 presume so; I don’t know how they choose him, or anyttilm? 
of tliat kind, but there is generally a committee of the weavers of that par- 
ticular grade comes down. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. How are they selected? 

Mr. Spenceb. The weavers st*leet them. 

Acting (.’halrman AN'ilnstock. It Is tlie representative of the committee? 

Mr. Si’KX'EK. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting C’hairman WicrNSTocK. "i'he three factors get together and discuss the 
matter and arrive at the price? 

Mr. SPENCEJ4. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman \Veinnto<'k. In that ease, tlie labor has a voic(' in fixing a 
rate? 

Mr. Spknceu. Y(‘S, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wetn.stock. Supposing this group, this conference groiiji 
that ^ou t<‘ll us altout. is umdde to come to an uiubu-standing. What hap))ens? 

Mr. Si'ENChit. TluMi tin* ()fli<-e — what tlie ofllce does will tulhcw remain the rat(‘, 
^r tlie weav<'rs tlirow up tlaar Jobs. 

Acting Cluilrnian Wei x stock. T see; that is. If you have wliat may b(‘ t<‘rined 
I hung jury, if ynu <*an not agri'e, then the rate fixed by the otlice prevails? 

Mr. Speni'Eb. Y(‘s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Unless tlie men go on a strike. 

Mr. Si'ENcEU. Well, it generally prevails wlien they do. 

Acting (’hairman Weinstik k. Even when they do go on a strike, experience 
tias shown that it ultimalely prevails? 

Mr. Spencek. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wlien the two can not agree, do you ever 
refer the matter to a third party, an arbitrator, in the hope of avoiding C(‘ssa- 
tion? 

Mr. SPENCjm, We do not, ns a rule, liuve trouble; thi* weavers gmierally 
vant more, not always more, but gmiornlly more than tlie olllce fixes, then it 
is put on a tjhil. The wt‘avers will be asked to try It for two weeks, and if 
they can not inako wages, the rate will tlien be changed. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstoi k. I see. 

Mr. SPEN(’Kin To a great extent, we find our people are rpiite fair and square 
vltli us In tlmt way, and we will go on that basis. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How often does it happen, ATr. Sjiencer. that 
X new rate has to be established on a new fabric? 

Mr. Spencer. About four times a year. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About four times a year? 

Mr. .SPENcm Yes, sir. Or, if we can not agrt*e, the weaver will be put on 
iaywork. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In your particular industry can you give ns an 
idea of how many strikes you have had, say, in the last five years? 

Mr, Spencer. I would not like to say, because a strike might be where the 
leople were out for one day or two days, I would hardly call it a strike. We 
lave not had anything very serious tliere In the last several vears, since I 
luve been connected with it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock., How long have you been connected with it? 

Mr. Spencer. Five years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you had any strikes during that period, 
Sir. Spencer, that would be regarded as a serious strike, where the men have 
luit work for a week or more? 

Mr. Spencer. Y"es, sir, we have had. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Almut how many would you say? 

Mr. Spencer. T'hrt'e. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Three? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Involving how many men? 

Mr. Spencer. Tho.'<e .strikes were generally started by, for Instance, the 
mtters going out. When the cutters go out it stops the weavers and stops the 
lyehouses and all people related in the industry. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Sympathetic strikes? 

Mr. Spencer. No, sir; they had to stop because one could not go without the 

>ther. 
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Acting Chairman WErivflTot’K. What ^^as the cause of tliese particular strik<\s? 
Was It where you were uu.jijle to a;;rec ufuin the price and the men wore 
unwilling to submit to the price you olfere<l? 

Mr, Hpkncer. No, sir. In tiiis case It would be that the cutters or loom 
fixers wanted a Hat increase of 10 p(‘r cent. The otlice would not agree to it, 
therefore they W(uild stop their work. 

Acting Chairman Wiun stock. Exactly, because there w'as a difference as to 
the amount of wage to be paid? 

Mr. ScKNCKit. Y(^, sir. 

Acting (diairman Wkixstock. Well, when you dealt wdth the workers in 
those Instauce.s, I take it you <l(‘alt w'lth the committee's? 

Mr. ISi'KNCKU. Ves, sir. 

Acting (Hialrrnan Wkinstock. The committees appointed by them? 

Mr. Spenceii. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Hialrrnan Weinsiock. Tligi eviderdly you niust have misunderstood 
Commissioner Lennon. I gatheretl from the answer that you made to Com- 
missioner I..ennon that you (]i<l not practice collective ijargaining, and did not, 
perhaps, iH'lieve in colh‘ctlv<' bargaining, and y(‘t, from tlie ex[danation you 
make, Mr. Spencer, it is quid' i)laiii that you do engage In collective bargainlrjg, 
and that you do ri'cognize orgnnlze<l lai)or, because you recognized that com- 
mittee that was aT»poln(iMl l)y the werjvers. 

Mr. Spknci.r. We recognize any committee from our own i)lac(‘; we do not 
recognize any committee tlrat comes in from tlie outskU'. I misumlerstood the 
commlssloiu'r’s quest l<»n. 

Acting (hialrman Wkinstock. You draw a distinction tlx're between your 
owm labor and represental iv('s of lal>or coming from the outside? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. YTm will recognize organiz('<l labor within 

your own plants 

Mr. Spenceu (Interrupting). Yes. 

Acting Chairman ^N'kinshk k (<‘ontInulng). Itut you will not recognize riq)- 
rosentutives of organlzc'd ialKU* from without your i»lantV 
Mr. Spencer. No. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How many employers an' there, competing 
manufactiirers with yourself, In the same industry in this territory? 

Mr. Si’ENCKU. Oh, 111 the carpi't line, I suppose tlu're are about a dozi'u. 

Acting Chairman Weinshh k. Are tliey organized as an association? 

Mr. Spencer. I know of none. 

Acting Clialrman Wkinstock. Each man or concern Is an iudependeut con- 
cern ? 

Mr. Spencer. At least our concern ; I don’t know* about the other concerns. 
We paddle our own canoe. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do you know’ whether the workers are fed- 
erated, or whether their organization Is confined simply to their own cla.ss? 

Mr. Speni’ER. I imagine they are federated. 

Acting Cliairman Weinsfock. Now, when Commissioner Lennon askeil you 
the question as to whetlier you thought tlie same conditions as we were told 
this morning existed In the botlle-hlowing industry, am] as w’e are told on Sat- 
urday existed in tiie potti'ry industry, as to wdietlier those conditions could l>c 
(InplicattHi in your industry-— that is, tlie mutual organization, collective bar- 
gaining, trade agn'enients — you gave it as y<»ur opinion, Mr. Spencer, that you 
did not tlilnk it could he done successfully in your industry. 

Now, will you be good enough to tell us wdiy you do not think it could be 
done in your industry ns well as it semns it is being done in these others? 

Mr. Spencer. Well, that opens up a broad field and it simply calls for my 
personal opinion, which In my igme Is perhaps not worth a great deal. I have 
not found that our wmrklng jieople are at all fair in tliose matters. By that I 
mean — ^>’ou try to Hmi out or ask tliem polnt-ldank what they can weave per 
ijay — fi common day’s work, and they w ill answer they can w’eave 10 yards, and 
you make one piecework based on that 10 yards, and you find tliey are weaving 
is yards. Now, tliose things tend to destroy your faith in common honesty. 

Acting Cliairmau Wkinstock. Weil, now, has that plan ever been tried in 
your Industry? That is, the plan of tlie manufacturers, or the greater part of 
the employers, being organizvHl on tiie one hand, and the workers being organized 
and ffsleratiHl on the oilier haml, and the twm organizations, ns organizations, 
come In together discuss your problems, and coming to an understanding, 
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or in case of failing to come to an understanding, submitting to arbitration, 
and then entering into a trmle agreement? 

Mr. fcJPENcKR. I think not. 

Acting Oiiulnnan Weinhtock. That has not been tried? 

Mr. Spknckb. I think not. 

Acting t^liairman Weinstock. Well, then, when you sny that you do not think 
the plan could be successfully dupllcattNl In your Industry, you. of course, then, 
give it merely us a mutter of opinion and not because it luis been tried out and 
falle<i? 

Mr. Spencer. That is wluit I said ti moment ago. 

Acting ('hairnian Weinstock. Now, wmihl it not, in your .ludgnient, be well 
worth trying, M’itli tliese other industries as olOect lessons before you, where 
it has l)eeu successfully carried out, and where lu>th the employers and the 
workers tell us it lias made ftir industrial peace and for the minimizing of in- 
dustrial unrest, and where it has le<l, as they <‘laim, to a more cordial and mutual 
fwling — would it not be \vell worth while to try it also in your industry? 

Mr. Spencer. That might be. 1 think in our particular plants the relations 
betwcsMi the einph)>(*rs and the emplo.\ee.s are very favoralde and cordial. There 
are i)e<tpl(‘ tlna-e wluj ha\e lusm working tliere for many, many years ; and some oC 
tlieir chihlren and grandchihlren have worked tlu're; and they are going on — jiro- 
motions to foremanships generally come from the ranks and seldom from the 
outsidi' — and I should think that th<‘re Is an opporiunliy for anyboily In that par- 
ticular trade. 

A<*ting (’Indrinan Weinstock. Among other things, Mr. Spencer, that this ooiu- 
mls^^ion will he expected to rei«ort on au<l to make re<’ommen<lutlon.s Is as to 
wlKhher or no, as the outcome <if our investigations, we have found that mutual 
recognition, tlic (Milering into trade agreements, does or does not make for in- 
dustrial iieiici*. If we tiiid that the pr<‘iioiiderance of evidence is In favor of a 
trade agreisnent it will become our duty to recommend it. If on the other hand 
we find that the preponderance of evhlence is against the trade agreement as 
making for the highest degree of industrial peace, we shall have to recommend 
against the trade agr(‘einent, 

Now, could >ou not, at this tina^ — suppose that you try to give us from your 
fund of in ’■ urination something that will help us more inti'lligtuitly to come to a 
<*onclusion for or against trade agrt'emenls. If you can do so, that will bo very 
imicli appiTa iated. 

Mr. Spex('Er. Well, th<‘re again, sir, it would be only my own ptu’sonal opinion, 
which I do not think would ho worth ver.v much to you. 

Acting (’liainnan Weinstock. We should be glad to have that. You have hud 
an oi>portiinity of making ol>serva(lons ; you are holding a very important posi- 
tion, and I take it you keep yourself informed not only on your own industry 
but kindred industries, and lienee your jmigment ought to be valuable. 

Mr. Spencer. I thluk the average manufacturer — at least, in our plant — wants 
to see the worker getting good wages. It is to our iienetit to have them get 
good wages; and wliile 1 think th(*y can make better terms by dealing with us 
than they can by belonging to a union and trying, perliups, to force our hand, 
as 1 will imt It 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). You mean that the individual 
worker can deal with jou as an individual ratlier tlian dealing with you through 
his union. 

Mr. Spencer. No; dealing with us us a body witbin the mill, but not going 
outside. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Oh, yes; I see. 

Mr. Spencer. If all the ^^orkers could unite it would be all right; and if all 
the manufacturer.s, all the unions, could have such an idealistic condition, but I 
don’t think it will come. I siv no sign of it. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Does it mean, Mr. Spencer, that the workers 
in your plant, for example, can get better terms and better conditions by dealing 
with you ilirect, as a body — not as individuals, but as a boily, I take it — than they 
could by attempting to deal with you indirectly through some outside medium? 

Mr. Spencer. I think, without a question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But In dealing with your workers you deal with 
them collectively? 

Mr, Spencer. Yes, sir; or as individuals either. One man will come with a 
grievance, and he will lie listened to as if they came four and five at a time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, let me ask you, Mr. Spencer — let me put 
my quesUon In a little dilTerent form. 

38810*-~S. Doc. 4f5, 04-1— vol 4 ^3 
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Suppose some civic worker In whom you have confidence, wJiom you knew 
was acting in good faith and had no selfish ends In view, should come to you 
and say, “Mr. Spencer, w(‘ would like to see an experiment tried in your in- 
dustry that has been worked out so successfully in other Industries — the potteries 
and print! n^f trades, and the women’s garment trades in New York and Chicago, 
the ciothing trades — and i)roi)ose to make an effort to organize all your em- 
ployers on one side, and to have the workers organize<l on another side, with a 
view to collective bargaining and trade agreements.” What would be your 
attitude toward experimenting along those lines? 

Mr. Spenceb. I would be perfectly open to l)e convinced, and am very willing 
to give anything a trial that would tend to make pleasanter relations. 

Acting CMialrman Wkinstock. How would it, taking the successful results in 
other Industries as a base, you would think that the plan at least would be 
worthy of a trial in your industry? 

Mr. Spencek. If I could I would ; I am not satisfied about the others, where 
It has workt'd out at tiie i>r(‘S(‘nt time. I don’t think it would work out, but I 
would be willing to try an<I be or>en to conviction. 

Acting Chairman ^^'EINHTo^K. I take it, Mr. Spencer, that your relations witli 
your comi>etlt<a*s are fricmllyV 
Mr. SPENCEtt. I think so. 

Acting Clialrman Wkinsiock. That is, you frequently come together and 
discuss matters in geneial? There is no hostility among the emplovers. is 
there? 

Mr. Spen(’eu. I have never gotten togetlu‘r with them at all mvself, I don’t 
think. 

Acting (fiuilrman Weinstock. Is tluTe any feeling of hostility among the 
employers in your industry? 

Mr. Spencer. No; I don’t know of any. 

Acting Chalrnuin Weinskuk. It would he no difiicult matter whatever to 
bring them together for an open conference to discuss the matter, would it? 

Mr. Spknceu. I thlidc not. 

Acting Chairman AVein stock. And if some one came along and offered to do 
that, do you think there would he any ohji'ction on the i)art of any emjiloyer 
coming together for a nomuru ial <‘ourerence on the matter? 

Mr. Spen(’eu. I should not see why tluav slundd be. 

Acting Chalrnmn AN einstock. And if the consi'usus of opinion of these em- 
ployers, after the matter had been discusse<i from that point of view, was that 
the plan was worthy of an effort, was worthy of a trial, it could he then carried 
on, could it not? 

Mr. Spencek. I supi)ose so, if the consensus of opinion was that way. 

Acting (hjairman AA'einstoc k. AA'hat is the attitmle of the employers in your 
imiustr.v, Mr. Spencer, touard the enactnaait of a workmen’s conquMisation act? 

Mr. Spenceu. TVrsonally, I have always tlaamdit very highly of it. I think it 
would be a great thing for the workta- and also a very'gooil thing for the manu- 
facturer. 

Acting Chairman AA’einstck k. So that you wouhl favor it? 

Mr. Spenceu. A'ery much. 

Acting Chairman NA’ei.nstock. As being mutually a<l\ antageous? 

Mr. Spencer. A'es, sir. 

Acting Chairman AA'einstock. That is all. 'I’hank >ou very much Mr 
Spencer. ' ‘ ' * 

( Witness excused. ) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. PARK MOORE. 

^Mr. Bustek. Piease give your name in full. 

ISIr. Mo<)ue. W. r. Aloore. 

Mr. Busiek. And you are conneclo<l witli the Brown Knitting Co.? 

Mr. Moore. Manager and treasurer. 

Mr. Busier. Manager and treasurer? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. That is a brancli of the textile industry in which the commission 
Is also interested? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How many p(x>ple are employeil in your plant, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Eight hundred and ninety-six at present. 

Mr. Busier. At pt^sent. Wliut is the top capacity? 
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Mr. Moobs. The regular capacity? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. Moobe. That is the full quota. 

Mr. Busier. You are running full time? , v. ^ ^ 

Mr. Moobe. Not at present; we are running full quantity of i)eople, but not 

full hours. 

Mr. Bitsiek. I see 

Mr. Moobe. About 60 per cent at present. 

Mr. Busier. What are the chief products of your mills? 

Mr. Moore. Hosiery entirely. 

Mr. Busier. Entirely? 

Mr. Moobe. Yes; full-fashioned hosiery. 

Mr. Busier. That Is the hosiery that is knit without a seam? 

Mr. Moobe. No; just the opposite. 

Mr. Busier. Just tlie opposite? c. . i i 

Mr. Moore. Yes; full fashioned is shaped to fit the h'g. Seamless hosiery, 
the other classiflcatlon, is without a seam. 

Mr. Busier. What per cent of your employees are women? 

Mr. M(K)RE. Our present quota is 877 males and 510 females. 

Mr. Busier. Have you a classiflcatlon of your employees there? 

Mr. Moore. The minors, and so forth? 


Mr. Busier. Yes. , ^ 

Mr, Moore. Three hundred and seventy-seven males, 510 females. 

Mr. Busier. Minors? 

Mr. M(»oue. No ; that is the total. Among them is 110 minors. 

Mr. Busii:r. How are they divided? 

Mr. Moore. Fifty-seven males and slxty-two females. 

Mr. Busier. Those minors, are those under 21 or under 16? 

Mr. Moore. Between 14 and 16. , i i .. 

Mr, Busier. And what work can those minors between 14 and 16 do about 
the mill, or what do they do? 

Mr. Moobe. Well, they do turning and help dllTerent ways, help on tranu‘s. 
They grow up to take the main positions later. 

M*r. Busii hu They come in at the bottom and work thems(‘lves up? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. WTiat wages are paid to minors? 

Mr. Moore. Average about $5. 

Mr. Busier. What is the low? 

Mr. Mo<jre. They start about $3.50. 

Mr. Busier. And work up to an average of about $5 before they are 17? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Before tb(‘y are 16? 

Mr. Moore. They work up at different wages. 

Mr. Busier. How many adult workers have you, do you know? 

Mr. Moore. Well, adult, that means 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). I mean over 21? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I suppose there are 70 per cent. 

Mr. Busier. About 70 per cent, 

Mr. Moobe. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What, Is the average wage paid for an adult worker? 

Mr. Moobe. Well, I cun give you our total wages; the last full pay was 
$21,600, two weeks’ pay ; that is average total of about. $24 for two weeks’ p.iy 
for the entire employees. 

Mr. Busier. Thirty iier cent of your employees, then, are minors, which 
would greatly reduce the average? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I don’t want to say 30 iier cent, about ; some of those are 
over 16, you know. 

Mr. Busier, I see, . . 

Jkir. Moobe. Between 14 and 16. There is only about 15 per cent between 14 


and 16. • , , 

Mr. Busier. That is, then, the average wage, including all employees, is 
about $12 a week? 

Mr. Moobe. The entire quota. 

Mr. Busier. Now, were you working full time when that wage was made? 
Mr. Moobe. Yes; that Is a full-time pay roll. 

Mr. Busier. That Is a full pay roll? 

Mr. Moobe. Yea 
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Mr. Buhikk. Is your llrrn what is known as an open shop? 

Mr. Moouk. We consider it an open shop. 

Mr. BrsiKK. And you make no .‘onlracts with organized labor; that Is, as 
afliliated with the international organization? 

Mr. Mooke. No; \\e pay what is considered union wages. 

Mr. Bcsikk. Ami you taknig, in sirriving at wiuit are union wages, you take 
tlie union scale where tliere is a closed sli<)p in Philadelphia and pay that 
wage? 

Mr. Mooag. Pay the regular set wages for fashioned hosiery weaving. 

Mr. Pcsii.iv. r.ut you do that without any specitic agreement with the unions? 

IVlr. iVioouF.. W’ell, that is, our wages arc' gc'iierally established in all the fash- 
ioned mills; they practically all ])ay the same. 

^Ir. IJesiKK. W’liat objc'clion, if any, have you to dc'aling with the ofllcers of 
the International union iii the iixiug of this wage, since you pay the union 
scale? 

Mr. Mooue. Nc'ver saw any nc'cc'ssity for it; we deal with our own people. 

Mi‘. IPrsjKK. Have you had any strikes wliich were engineered by the labor 
union? 

.Mr. Moouk. No; we luive liad no strikes for a good many years. The last 
strike we had was in ltH)9, and that was a sympathetic strike with the trolley 
strike. 

Air. Br-s KK. It was? 

Mr. Moouk. Wo had some small disputes, but ordinarily settled them our- 
selves among our own people. 

Mr. Pr.siKK. Wlu'ii you strike a pc^rlod of dc^ia-essiou, instead of laying off 
people, you put evc'rybody on part time or give them all a share of that work? 

Mr. Moouk. As nc'ar as we can. 

Air. llosiKiv. What about tlu' advance in i)ro(ection of machinery In the last 
few years? Has there bt^en a marked increase in protective devices for 
machinery as (he rc'sult of Ic'gislatlon? 

Mr. AIoouk. AV(' have all dangerous j)arts of the machinery — elevators and 
like that — we have devices Installed whieli are passed by tl»e State factory 
Inspcjctors. 

Air. Bcsjek. Well, who sets the' pace, (ho logi.sla(ure or the mills, in the 
matter of protecting machinery? 

Air. Moouk. Well, I think the legislature lias done a good hit to bring that 
forward. 

Mr. Busikk. Now, is the' factory inspc'ction in l*ldlad(*lphhi rigid or otherwise? 

All*. AIookk. Well, they make their usual visits. Any suggestions they make 
we try to carry out. 

Air. Busiek. Do you work on piecework basis? 

Air. AIooue. Nearly exclusively piecework; so;ne few week workers, but 
very few. 

Air. lU’siEK. Do you liave a rc^gular stunt that each employee must do to 
keep his position? 

Air. AIooue. No. 

Air. Busiek. There is no required minimum that must be done? 

Mr. Moouk. No ; we have no bonus or premium system. 

Air. Busiek. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Yon heard the questions. Air. Aloore, that were 
put to Mr. Spencer and his answers? 

Mr. AIooue. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstoi k. On the Issue ns to whether employers in his 
industry would at all consider under any circumstances the advisability of 
forming an employers’ association with a view of dealing collectively with 
workers’ associations and entering Into trade agreements. 

If that question were put to yon ns relating to your industry, what answer 
would you make? 

Mr. Mooke. Well, we have never been very successful in having the hosiery 
manufacturers in (Ids city hold together in any association. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You never have been successful? 

Air. AIooee. No, sir. We have a national association, but no city association. 

Mr. Weinstock. Well, what have been the causes for your local association 
falling apart? 
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Mr. Mooke. They never have come to any afjreement; and if they did come 
to an agreement, they did not abide by it. 

Actlng Chairman Weinstock. How recently was the last effort made along 
those lines? 

Mr. Mf>oKE. Well, I gue.'^s, some three years ago now. 

A<‘ting Chairman Weinstock. No effort has been made daring those three 
years? 

Mr. Mooiub. No. 

Acling Chairman Weinstock. Why is It the workers can stick together and 
the employers can not? What secret have the workers that the employers have 
not vet discovered? 

Mr. Moore. Well, they seem to have something on the manufacturers, anyway, 
in sticking together. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, can it be becaii.se the workers — you say 
that wiien they have come together they have not stoo<l by tlieir understnndlngs? 

■Mr. Moore. It is not so much a matter of wages, it is other forms of ngree- 
ment. , ^ 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Hut they have not kei)t faith with each other? 

Mr. JMoore. No ; they liave not kept faith with each other. 

Acting Cbairman Weinstock. Isn’t tliat a sad retiection on the employers as 
compared willi tlie worloa-.s — that the workers have faith in each other and do 
make good with each otlaa* and the employers do not? 

Mr. Moore. It would seem so, in our experience. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think if another effort were made to 
organize yoiir emiiloycrs, with a view of collective bargaining, that it would 
meet vitli no better results? Have you lost all faith in employers? 

Mr. IMooke, Well, I don’t— I would not like to answer that question — I don’t 
know% Mr. Commissioner. 

Acting Cbairman Weinstock. Are strikes in your industry frequent? 

Mr. Moore. Well, they have been very Infrequent with us. 

Aeting (^Imirinan Weinstock. How recently have you had a strike In your 
own plant, for example? 

Mr. Moo ’K. Well, we have not had a strike for a long time. 

Acting C’uiirman Weinstock. flow long? 

Mr. Moorl The sympathy strike was the last one; I mentioned that a little 
while ago ; in 1909. 

Aeting Cliairman Weinstock. In 1909? 

Mr. IMooke. In 1009; a sympathetic strike, In sympathy with the trolley mo- 
tormen and conductors. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A sympathetic strike? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir ; it was not forced by us at all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Moore. They remained out three weeks. 

Acting Chairman M'kinstock. Hnt when <]id you liave a strike that devel- 
oped within your own plant — how long back? 

Mr. IMooke. Well, 1 c.an’t just'i'ecoU the date. It has been some long time. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Well, if this commission 

Mr. AIoore (interruptinj);). I think there was a strike in 1899 on the 55-hour- 
wGC'k problem. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. AVell, If this commission were to ask 
your judgment and your opinion, Mr. Moore, as a man of exiierience, ns to 
whether or no it should recommend trade agreements as one of the ways of 
bringing about better mutual understandings between workers and employers 
ami making for a greater degi-ee of industrial peace, what advice would you 
give the commission on that score? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I think it works out successfully In a great many lines. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, what would you say to the commission — 
should It or should it not advise and recommend trade agreements? 

Mr. Moobe. I suppose you mean by trade agreements an agreement with a 
working scale of wages? 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Yes. Were you here this morning, Mr. Moore, 
when a representative of the gla.ss blowers’ association testified? 

Mr. Moore. I heard irnrt of that testimony. 

Acting Chairman AA’etnstock. You heard what Mr. Yost had to say, repre- 
senting the employers, and what Mr. Hayes had to say? 
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Mr. Moobk. Yes; they snld theirs worked out to their entire satisfaction, so 
far as I could hear him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, If the commission were to ask for 
your opinion as to whether, from what you know of all the conditions, whether 
It should recommend to employers and workers the trade agreement, what 
would you advise the commission? 

Mr. Moore, Well, to cover llie entire craft, I think it would be a good Idea. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know of any good reason why that, 
carried out In good faith between employers among themselves, and then be- 
tween the employers on the one harul and the workers on the other, why it 
should not bo worked out .successfully? 

Mr. Moore. Not if cairied out in good faith by both sides; I don’t see why 
It should not be successful. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Its only point of failure is likely to come where 
one side or the other fails to act In good faith? 

Mr. Moonn. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chalrnijin Weinstock. Then the key to the whole situation is good 
faith and a square deal? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR McDONNELI. 

Mr. Busietc. State your full name, please. 

Mr. McDonneix. Arthur McDonnell. 

Mr. Busikk. And what is your occupation? 

Mr. McDonnell. 1 am the presidemt of the dyers’ union — skein dvers and 
mercerized, of IMdladelpIila. 

Mr, BtfsiEK. President of the dyers’ union of Phila<lelphla? 

Mr. McDonnet.l, Yes. 

Mr. BtrsTEK. About how many dyers are there in Philadelphia? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, T l)elleve we have about 1.3(M) skein dyers, to be con- 
servative. 

Mr. Bxtsiek. What percentage of them belong to the union? 

;Mr. IMcDoNNKLi,. Eiglity-five per cent. 

Mr. Bcsiek. About 8 ^ per cent? 

Mr, McDonnell. Yes. 

Mr, Btr.sTEK. That is pretty highly organized in Philadelphia? 

Mr. McDonnell. Y(‘s; have a higli organization. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Are there any strictly union shops in l^hiladelphia? 

Mr. McDonnell. We have -IS. 

Mr. BTT.SIEK. P\)rty-elght strictly union shops? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. And what Is the scale in the union shops? 

Mr. McDonati). Twenty-five cents ^er hour. 

Mr. Bu^siek. What Is the scah‘ in the nonunion shops? 

Mr. McDonnell. They run from $7 to $12, 

Mr. Busiek. Seven to twelve? 

Mr. McDonneil. Seven to twelve dollars per week. 

Mr. Busiek. What is that per hour? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, about anywhere from 15 cents up to 20 cents. The 
lowest, I guess — I could make a statement of one shop here in Fairmont 
William Warding & Co., pays from $7 to $0. ’ 

Mr. Busiek. Nine dollars a week? 

Mr. McDonnell. Seven to nine <lollars a week, yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, Is the work to be done in tiiat shop as expert work and 
equally good? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, there Is handwork there, and he also has maehlnes 
there, I might say. 

Mr. Busier. Well, does the machine cut down the amount of work to be 
done by the men? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, yes, considerably, I might say, though, that those 
employees are not English-speaking men. They are not conversant with the 
conditions, and they are very careful, too, that they haven’t got many English- 
speaking i>eople In that firm. In that department. 
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Mr. Busikk. Have you made any attempt to organize these non-Bngllsh- 
speaklng iiieu? 

Mr. McDonp^eul. We have made attempts to organize that plant, but imme- 
diately they tlnd out that there is any men there holding a union card, well, 
they are minus their ix>sitlons. 

Mr. Bustkk. That discourages the rest, I suppose? 

Mr. McDonnell. That discourages the rest. 

Mr. Busier. Do any of your members work in shops that are not, strictly 
sr>i‘uking, union shops,* tliose that are not closed shops? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, we don’t bar them from working, but our men won’t 
work for less tlian 25 c(‘nlK an hour, ns a general rule. 

Mr. Busier. You work a 10-hour day. Is that it? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, the manufacturers that have got to comply with the 
State law that protects women ; they are working on a 54-liour basis ; the 
buyers working the same; but the employers that can evade the State law, 
as the law don't protect men, they are all working on a 60-hour basis. I Imve 
got ref<>riMK*e now to the jobbers, men that don’t 

Mr. Bi\sikk (interrupting). Weave the product themselves? 

Mr. McDonnell. Dxaclly. 

Mr, Bitsiek. Who just dye for these other mills? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes; they are still working on a 00-hour basis. 

Mr. Bitsiek. How long have you been in IMnladelphia in tliat liuslness? I^et 
me get that tirst. 

Mr. INIcDonnell. Since 1883. 

Mr. Busier. You are familiar, then, pretty generally with comlitions in 
IM»ilad(‘lphia? 

Mr. McDonnell. T believe I am. 

Mr. Busier. What are the sanitary conditions of the dye shops in Philadel- 
phia? 

Mr. Mc Donnell. Well, you will pardon me. I have got a brief here that I 
would likt‘ to read to the commissioners on that point. 

IMr. Busier. If you will tile tliat brief, and tell us in l>rief about that. It will 
serve a double purpose, and \\(‘ wouhl be obligeil to you. 

(The bri( r refern'd to is iirinted as MeDminell c^xblblt.) 

Mr. McDo.nnell. Well, too much can not be said about the sanitary conditions 
of tlu‘ dyers. There is none of tlie maniifaeturt‘rs, with the exception of two, 
tluit has (,‘ver tried to iilace any natural contrivances in the way of steam, 
gases, and any way of getting them out. You know that water bolls at 212® 
F. Bows of kettles in the buihlings, sometimes not much wider than this 
room, with rows on the other side, ami no appliances tliore, no hoods or 
fans for the driving out of the steam, ami that is tlie condition. Water boils 
at 212®, and all them kettles boiling. 

Mr. Buster. It is pretty hot in summer with those kettles? 

Mr. McDonnell. Why, the dyers parboil. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any devices which would obviate those, .such as hoods 
and faus? Have you seen sucli dovic(‘S in successful operation? 

Mr. McDonnell. I have; I saw them 30 years ago; and Thomas Dolan & Co., 
the man that just dl(*d here lately, he was the manufacturer. He had faus. 
He had what you call the upright fans, that went right up through the roof of 
the buildings, and in his sour side his kettles were hooded. He had hoods 
with fans at different parts of the dyehouse, driving out the steam that was 
collected under the hood. 

Mr. Busier. Has there been any marked Increase in the wages paid dyers 
since the organization of your union? 

Mr. McDonnell. We organized this time in 1909. The wages was from $9 to 
$12 a week. Our manufacturers then had a .sysbnn what they called the merit 
system, and It worked out so well that some of our dyers was short $4 a week 
in tlieir envelope. So we changed that kind of a system. The organization 
demanded a uniform rate. 

Mr. Busier. Per hour? 

Mr. McDonnell. Per hour. 

Mr. Busier. Did you get 25 cents at once? 

Mr. McDonnell. We have got the 25 cents in 48 shops. Well, we took a shop 
at a time. We had considerable dlfllciilty, but we got over it In the end. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any women In that branch of the industry? 

Mr. McDonnell, No ; no w^omen ; it takes rugged men In the dyehouse. 
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Mr. No^jo.vh, ox< opL tlioro nii^lit bo i\ small boy around the dry- 

ing; room, or somethiiiK of that kind. 

Mr. Jh'siKK. Has machinery made any inroads.^ , vi..i 

Mr. McL>onv<ell. Yes; jiuK'lttnery has cut <iuite a fijLrure. It lias doubled the 
production with about 50 per cent less help. 

Mr. JlrsiKK. Has it jnii any nuai out of work? 

Mr. McDo^^'Kl.L. Well, there is not so many men in tJie dyehouse to-day as 


there wa.s 20 years a^?o. 

Mr. Ib/siKK. Has this been a gradual evolution — this evolution of machinery? 

Mr. McHoNNi-a.i-. Ves ; wJiat you might call a gradual evolution. I might give 
you, for In.stancc, one particular tii*m — the tlrm of James Holton — a company 
above Ituth, on Lehigh. He is what you might call a practical machine man. 
He ha.s i»ut 10 machines, small and huge, and there is 17 men operate those 
10 machines, ami not to push the hkmi, Ik* can <lo in a day 6,000 or 7,000 pounds 
of yarn. IJds yarn is fnr the mannracturing of line work. It goes into the 
manufacture of <lolh. It lias got to be dyed, not painted, and that work is 
turned out with about 9 men. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. W(‘ll, umha- the old manual methods, how much in jioundage, 
how much could a man turn out? 

Mr. McDonneu.. W’ell, it would be — a good <lay’s work for two men would be 
600 iiound.', that wouhl Ik* a liiedi averag<‘. 

Mr. Husnuc. 'riiat would Ik* .1<K) pounds per man? 

Mr. McDonnkll. Y»'S. 

Mr. Hustek. And when these nu*n, you say, that turn out from 6,000 to 7,000 
IKJunds 

Mr. McDonnki.l ( interrupt ii»g>. Nine men. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. That would l)e in excess of JhO iK)unds per man? 

Mr. McDonnki.l, Yes. 

Mr. nuHiiCK. Well, is the labor of the m<‘ii increased any by these machines? 

Mr. McDonneli. Well, a gn*at many of our men don’t w’ant to work on ma- 
chines. They say the machines are harder. This Mr. Holton, he is quite a 
genius. He lnvent(‘d a plant where he could save the hot liquor, and he could 
save steam, by having his dy(*rs, when (he lot w'ould be finished, to immediately 
stop the machine and take the yarn out hot. 

Mr. Busikk. Well, did he invent a machine to do that? 

Mr. McDonneiu.. Oh, no. That is the clouder and Walden machine, and it has 
got to be unloaded in the machine, and there is other machines, what we call 
tin* cage machine, after the loail is dyed, you might take a block and fall 
and lift the whole thing up and set it on a pair of jacks or trays after it is 
dyed, but this Is the cloinler and Wabh*n machine, an open machine with an 
open front, that have the action just of a wheel, they work around slowly, and 
there is a si)ring on top that turns a slick, which slick turns with the touch 
of the .spring, rolls around there, and tlK*n when it stoi)S you have to step down 
and touch a spring here, undo the spring, and lift out your sticks loaded up 
w ith yarn. 

Now, you can imagine, we will say, 52 sticks loaded up with 500 pounds of 
2-30’s yard, worsted yarn, that goes into the manufacture of men’s wear. You 
can divide that 52 into 500, and yarn in the d.seing ])rocess will carry three 
times its own weight, and the d>er has to drag that out of a hot boiling liquor. 
And he w^as not only satisfied with binding that up for himself, but ho was good 
hearte<l to some of his brother employers, and they have got the scheme, too. 

^Ir. BrsiKK. That is a device, then, which does increase the manual labor 
I)erformed by the dyer? 

Mr, McDonnell. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Busiek. You talluKl about saving steam. Was it merely pulled out cold? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, other manufacturers that wmuld be any way human 
at all, they would cool off the lot. This man, I guess, he w^ants to become rich. 

Air. Busier. To what fact do you attribute the fact that you have not got 
your craft fully organized in this city. Is that due to those foreigners that you 
were speaking about? 

Mr. McDonnell. No, sir; we <lon't find much trouble with the foreigners at 
all. We have the majority of our trade organized, with the exception of a few 
shops on the outskirts. We did make a bold effort to organize the plant of 
Nathan Caldwell, at Third and Cambria. 

I Avas going to ^make a statement to the commission. In my experience of 
about 82 years In the dyehouses of Philadelphia T never knew a manufacturer 
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who hlrotl a dyer to come up j^ratuituusly and ever offer an advance of wages, 
with the exct^ptlon of that firm, and that firm, we must compliment them, here 
last winter they gave them an increase, but It was to checkmate our movement. 

Mr. ItLsiEK. Are they paying the union rate? 

Mr. McDoNNEf.L. They are not. They pay .$11.50, I believe, for 54 hours, and 
their dyers work from 6 o’clock in the morning till 6 o’clock at night, with a 
short interim of 15 or 20 minutes Jor dinner. 

Mr. Busiek. That Is all I have. 

Commissioner O’I’onnell. Are there any <lisea.ses in partltailar in yonr 
trade, caiiseil by the {Iy<*ing metliod — disea.ses pt^ailiar to your tra<le? 

Mr. McDOiN.NKi.n. Yes, sir; we have pneumonia, Intluenza, and rheumatism. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. Consumption? 

IMr. McDonnell. Yes; some of our men, but not many. 

Commissiom'r O'Connei l. Is it poi.sonons to the skin of the hand? 

Mr. McrioNNKLi.. Well, we had 10 <leaths last year, and I believe that there 
were G death c('rtiticat<‘s came from the coroner. 

Commissioner 0’(V>nnei.l. Six deaths out of how many iteople? 

Mr. McDonneil. Ten. We had 10 dead last year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Out of what number of people? 

Mr. M(T)onnell. We have 900 tnemhers in good standing on our books. 

(.Vnnmissioner O'Connell. Ten out of the 900? 

Mr. McDonnell. Y(‘S, sir. Of course, there was an accident, 1 guess, with 
two of them. 

Cominl.ssioner O’Connei.l. Do the firms treat with your unlons—your eom- 
mil tees? 

Mr. McDonnei.l. Yes, sir. We can not say anything in regards to our em- 
ployers that way. They are pretty fair. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. They meet you every year? 

Mr. McDonneil. ’J'hey recognize us ami do Imslness with us. 

Commissioner O’Chnneij.. How many firms do you say In the city do not 
Treat with you t>y agreement? 

Mr. McDoxNnkli. there might be about eight firms. 

(^ominlss.' nier o’Conneli.. What number of ijeople do they employ? 

Mr. McDo^^l:l.L. In our end — in tiie .skein end — wo might say, to be eon- 
servatiNo, abcut two or three hundred, I guess. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And you represent about 900, you say? 

Mr. McDonnell. Nine hundred in good standing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You liave no women? 

Mr. M(’DoNNKLf.. No. 

Commi.ssioner 0'C.\)Nnell. No children? 

Mr. M(’Donnkll. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The sanitary conditions, so far as you know — 
getting rid of the gas<’s and steam and all that — are very bud, you say? 

Mr, McDonnell. Very bad. 

(.Commissioner 0’(Connell. It does not seem that that W’ould be very hard 
to arrange, to have llie steam taken away. 

Mr. McIX)nnell. No, sir; It coul<l be accomplished. 

(Vimmissioner O’Connell. It would simply he a matter of covering a pipe 
and carrying it through the ceiling or ^\ull. 

Mr. McDonnell. I was speaking to Mr. Lightner, the superintendent, asking 
If he was doing anything in reference to the dyeing plants, and he said he 
was up at Harrisburg, and he said he told the chief that It should come in 
under the board of hygiene. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have many accidents in the trade? 

Mr. McDonnell Not a great deal. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Are they fully provldeil to prevent accidents? 
Can you get Injurwl by them? Are they fool proof? 

Mr. McDonnell. I was injured myself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. H(»w? 

Mr. McDonnell. On a defective machine. 

Commissioner O’Connell, How? Did you hurt your hand? 

Mr. McDonnell, It was what you called a piece extractor. It was a crude 
machine of their own make. It was simply what you might call an iron roller 
and fast-and-tight pulley. This machine was got up for the jmrpose of keeping 
the wrinkles off the cloth after the cloth wa.s dyetl. 

(Commissioner 0’<Connell. To keep the machine from running or make It 
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Mr. McDonnell. When the belt was runll^rl^^ on tlie slack pulley this shell 
constantly inoviMl ; with the friction from the slack pulley it heated up the 
tii^ht pulley and this roller inov’td, and in the nioviii>? of this roller with the 
constant friction and the constant running of the machine, the longer you 
would run it the more friction tlie machine would get, and conseQuently she 
gave a wicked turn and my right arm w'cnl in between the cloth and the 
roller and broke this arm in tw<) places. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. What did the company do In that instance? 

Mr. McDonnell. Tliey took 10 cents olf of me. I got this at half past 4 

Commissioner O’Connkij.. And they do<ke<l you for the balance of the day? 

Mr. McDonnell. And they paid me up to 4 o’clock. 

Commissioner 0’(k)N nkll. Did you make any attempt to collect it? 

Mr. McDonnell. 1 sued; took tluuu into the courts of Philadelphia; and the 
trial Judge was Judge Itridge. lie allowed it to go to the jury. Notwith- 
standing their lawyer asked for a nonsuit, he said there was too much evidence 
here, and it went to the jury, and they gave me a verdict for $2,000. But I 
didn’t get it. They appi'ahMl the case. The case went before the trial judge 
and Judges Kinzie and Mcdlll, aial tliey reversed the decisions and findings in 
their own court, and it went to the supreme court and McDonnell won — lost 
out on contributory negligence and assumption of risk. 

Commissioner O’Connki l. That case was nonsuited? 

Mr. McDonnei.l. Ves, sir; on contributory negligence and assumption of risk. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Assumption of risk? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the case was reversed and you have not gone 
any further with it? 

Mr. McDonnell. That was the last court, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Commlssiomu* 0’(.’onnei,l. It was the supreme court? 

Mr. McDonnem.. Ves, sir. 

Coinmissiotu‘r O’C^onnell. And are you still W’orking for that firm? 

Mr. M(’Donneil. No, sir; I havmi't worked since. I was Six months away to 
the hospital. I carried that arm on a guard for three months. 

CUmmilssiomT oY'onnki.l. Didn’t they offer to make any sort of a settlement 
before yini went to court? 

Mr. Mi'Don NEr.L. 1 got this on the 30th day of September, and I never seen a 
soul until the 2<l of the following .lanuary. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i. Didn’t they .send a physician to see you? 

Mr. McDonnell. No. .sir. 

CommissioiuT O’Connell. Didn’t send a physician to see you? 

Mr. McDonnell. N'e\er a soul. 

Coimnl.ssioner O’CUinnell. Did they take you home from the shop or take you 
to the hospital ; and if so. how'? 

Mr. Mr’DoNNKiL. I went home in the police patrol. 

Coinmissioiu'r O’Connell. Who called that for you? 

Mr. McDonnell. Wliy, one of the firm. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they made no .search for you afterwards or 
callwl to fiml out 

Mr. McDonnell. Ne\er askisl “ Ilow^ do you feel”? 

Commissioner O’Conneil. ^^'hat is the name of that company? 

Mr. McDonnell. Orinoka. 

Commissioner O’Connell. liow' do you spell It? 

Mr. McDonnell. O-r-i-n-o-k-a. It is an Imlian word. It means a beautiful 
serpent. 

Commissioner O’Connell, .lust a moment, brother, before w’e get away from 
this. This Is very interesting. Tt seems almost beyond the possibility of be- 
lief that a firm couhl be so inhuman as ju.st what you say. Now, what did they 
charge you w 1th doing, that tliey fought that case'? Just state briefly. I don’t 
want you to recite the w’hole case. 

Mr. McDonnell. In court the superintendent and the boss I worked under 
made a statement in court that I was one of the steadiest OTiployees they 
had 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Y'es; I know ; but they must have made some 
Statement, What statement did they make to try to contradict you? Did 
they say that you ran your arm Into the machine purposely, or what did they 
say? 

Mr. McDoNNEi^jtf. They said there never was anything wrong with the machine, 
and they never seen it or nobody drew it to their attention. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. How did they come to charge you with contribu- 
tory negligence? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, that is the law of Pennsylvania. I don’t know. I 
thought I had a good case. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were there any other accidents in that ndll while 
you were there? 

Mr. McDonnell. Ye.s, sir; there was another man got his arm broke, but that 
was on the other machine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W’hat did they do In his case? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, I think they paid him. I think he was paid, but ho 
was told to keep it very quiet. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, do you know now — you saj^ you believe — tlld 
somebody tell you he was? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes; I heard he was paid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was he paid, then? 

Mr. McDonnell. There is a man here before the commission that says he tcild 
him he was paid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About how much? 

Mr. McDonnell. About $9 a week, I guess. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, while he was off? 

Mr. McDonnell. Ye.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know anything about the accidents gen- 
erally In the mills in Philadelphia in your line — are there many of them? 

Mr. McDonneli.. Well, I hear of a few. 

Cmnmissioner .O’Connell, Is there much sickness among tlie men — men off on 
account of being sick — colds, and so on? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, yes; plenty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. l*articularly In the wintertime? 

Mr. McDonnell. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix, Have you any arrangements for taking care of 
men when they are off sick, or has the llrm any kind of organization? 

Mr, IMcDonnell. Oh, no; there is no hospital that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean, have they any association, for instance, 
which wouU( pay you $5 a week, or anything, when you are off sick? 

Mr. McDoivnecl. No, sir. 

Coranii.ssioner O’Connell. Any association among tlie men outside of your 
union? 

Mr. McDonnell. No, sir; except any man might belong to a fraternal organi- 
zation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, yes; but I mean any organization in the mill 
In which you pay 10 or 15 or ‘20 cents a week? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, I believe Brownley’s have an association — John Brown- 
ley, carpet manufacturer. But I am not very certain as to that. But as a gen- 
eral rule there is no benefits like that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, you consider the conditions in which you 
worked there, because of the fact that there is no effort made to take care of 
the men by having ventilation, and the steam and the heat, and all that sort of 
thing, very bad? 

Mr. IMcDonnell. It is very bad. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say 25 cents Is the average wage per hour in 
that work? 

Mr. McDonnell. Twenty-five cents per hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Working 10 hours a day? 

Mr, McDonnei.l. Working 9 hours in the manufacturing dyers’ work, and they 
work 60 hours In the others. If you get the work up they send you home. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you work overtime? 

Mr. McDonnell, Well, our organization takes a stand against overtime. We 
don’t want overtime. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, where they do work overtime? 

Mr. McDonnell (interrupting). Very seldom work overtime. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they do work overtime, what are they paid? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, just the time per hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just the same? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, the Allen Dyeing & Bleaching Co., they pay time and a 
quarter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the nonunion concerns pay them about 25 cents 
an hour? 
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Mr. McJ>oxnel[.. No. 

Connnlssloner (J’C’onxkll. AV’Jiaf do thoy pay thorn? 

Mr, Mf’DoNNKJ.L. Pa.v from It coats up to ilO coats an hour. 

f,V)niaiissloac*r OConnkm- Far ^rowa aion, 14 coats an hour? 

Mr. McDonnkli.. No; tlio anai would hav<‘ perhaps $11 or $12 a week. 

Coiaiaissioaor O’Connkij.. \V1k> would h<‘ paid 14 cents an hour? 

Mr. iM< 1 >oNNKia.. AN’dl, tlio h‘ara(‘r. William Wood, ho pays his learners, I . 
think, $7 a week, and wlaai jou h(‘Coiue to be oxi)ert you g;et $9. There are 
juacliino auai workla;' tliisM* Tor $1). 

Commlssioaor O’Conn K ia.. Do Uioy have any difficulty in getting people— get- 
tiag workaioaV 

Mr. McDonnkij.. V<‘s; soaiotimo.s, If our trade is busy, we find the dyers 
sou lot hues scarce. 

Ooiamlssloaer O'Connki.l. T sliould think thoy would prefer to work for the 
.street car comi)aay at JIO coats an hour, out in the open. 

IMr. McDonnkii.. Y(\s ; It would l>e l)etter. Wo liave had instances where some 
of oar aiiMi Iiav<' had their r<M>i frostl)itton in the dyehoii.ses in the wintertime, 
and tlial is in an inclosed l)nildlng. 

Coniniissioia*r ( )’( ’onnkj-i.. d'he heat from the kilns goes up and the frost 
comes in from belowC'* 

:Mr. Mc’Donnkli.. You liave got the torrid zone on your face and the frigid 
zone on your foot, 'i'here has i)een no advance within the line for the dyers of 
Idilhuhdphla in tlu' way of provision for their comfort. It is a crying shaine — 
tlio dyt‘houst‘S of Philadelphia, t lu'ir condition. It i.s a crying shame. Why, In the 
wintertime In an inclosc'd building it is nothing new for a dyer to go and draw 
off a buckid of hoi wmIcm* and tliaw out the very yarn that he is going to do, 
w’h(*re it has heeii fr<t/<'u in halls upon the sticks in an inclosed building. That 
haiipened to me when 1 worked in tlie Firth & Foster's house, and that hap- 
l>enc<l to iiu* wIuMi I work(*d in the Allen Dyeing & Bleaching (’o. I think that 
the dyidiouses of I’hihuhdphia are the worst sanitary buildings in the United 
States of America. I want to he strong on the sanitary conditions. 

Commissiouer Li n non. Do you believe the textile w’orkers of Philadelphia, 
generally siu'aking, rec('iv(» a living wuigeV 

Mr. McDonnei.l. I do not, 

roinmlssioiu'r Li nnon. ^^■hat rent is paid here for three rooms, say 

Mr. McDonnki I. ( interruphng) . Three rooms? 

(Vumnissioner Lfnnon. With hath. 

Mr. McDonmoiu. You don’t g<‘t a three-room house with bath. 

C’ommissloner Lennon. Don’t they have any baths in Philadelphia? 

Mr. McDonnkli.. You g«'t a three-room house, it wdll generally be on the alley 
or Some little hit of a street, what you call a double house, what you call where 
they build tliem witli tlirei' rooms on tlie street up on tlu‘ front. Well, that 
W'onUl he $9 a month. Then* is no yard there. And you will have to go to the 
hack — then in tlie hack of the building there are tlirei* more rooms straight up 
and you inive got to pay tliem for that $S and one yard will do for both ; and you 
have got to bo very neighborly to live there. 

Oonmd.ssioina* I.knnon, AVe'll, now that is for three rooms $8 and $9 a month. 
How large a family w 111 live in one of those houses in Philadelphia? Now, don’t 
give ns an extreme case. 

Mr. McDonnki.l. No; I will give you the straight of it. I wdll give you the 
truth, for 1 have had that exi>erienee myself and 1 have come up from the 
ground lloor, and am the father of 12 children. We lived in a three-room house, 
because we had to, not biH-ause I liked it; and you would have to get along 
with about six in the family, my four children and my wife and myself, and 
then when you come to get your ehildren up so as one of them at the age of 
14 — and if you eould fool the inspector a little before, and get her to work, or 
If it was a boy get him to work, well you might move out and move to a four- 
room house; and you will pay $12 for that. 

Commissioner liKNNoN. And that is with a family of six. 

Mr, McDonnell. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, how are these houses situated as to the places 
where the men and the women have to work? Will they have to pay street car 
fare or can they walk? 

Mr. IV^cDonnell. Well, that is just according to 

Commissioner O’Connell. AVell, I mean the general run. I don’t mean some 
particular oue-^. — 
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Mr. McDozvnkll (interrupting). Well, you might say that one-thlrcl of the 
textile workers have got to pay car fare. For Instance, I have two daughters 
that are both hosiery workers. They work at Frankfort, and I live in Kensing- 
ton, and, of course, that is car fare each way. It costs them 20 cents a day. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the cost of meat here compared with what it 
was 20 years ago — beefsteak? 

Mr. JNIcDonnell. Oh, my. When I was married my wife could go out and get 
2 pounds of beefsteak for a quarter. Now she has to pay about 30 cents 
for it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. For 1 pound? 

Mr. McDonnki.e. I moan for 1 i)ound. If you buy good beefsteak you will 
pay 25 cents a pound for it now or a little more. 

Commissioner Lennon. How about the other material things on wdiich you 
have to live, i)Otatoes and ajtples? 

Mr. McDonnell. I am just going to tell you. Sometimes I run errands 
wdien I am liome. 1 don'i mind going hi the grocery .store. Winter before last 
there was a very singular thing struck me, and it w'as butter. And that butter 
remained at the same lixe<i price for the whole winter. It was 40 cents a 
pound. And I said to (he grocery man, I says, “How is tiiat? Don’t it fluctu- 
ate one way or the otlua*? It remains flxetl.’’ T says, “You would think some 
one had that nailed down," “Oli, jes,’’ he says, “you can bet they have." 
That is the Putter Trust, 1 suppose. 

Commissioner Lennon. You don't know' that three men meet in Elgin, 111., 
every morning at 0 o’clock and fix the prii'e of butter f<n* the United States? 

Mr. McDonnell. No; but I know’ the bottom fell out of it h<Te about two 
yi'ars ago, and the best of the prints was dumi>e<l in Ibe market at 25 cents 
a pound. Tliat is the only time that we got the best of the Butter Trust. 

("oumiissioiier 0’<’onnkll. I think tliey were only joking with you then at 
that time. 

Mr. McDonneli.. Well, tliat may he. 

Commissioner Lennon. T think .\<.»u must be a Scotebman. 

Mr. McDonnell. No; I am an Irishnvnn. 

Comm LS'I oner T.ennon. 'That is all, sir. 

Acting Chilrman Weinstock. One moment. When did Tins accident occur, 
Mr. McDonii*'!!, that you ha\e t<>ld us about, to your arm? 

Mr. McDonnet.l. It occurred the 30tb of September, 1908. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How long w’ere you disabled? How long before 
you could go back to w’ork? 

Mr. McDonnell. I have rawer work<‘d at any iminual w’ork since. My right 
arm Is an inch and thre<*-quarters shorter than tills other ; and that is the 
natural position of the arm as it is in now’^ [exhibiting his arm]. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And it wms tlie cause of itermanent disa- 
bility? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Unfitting you for manual labor? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 

Acting C^hairman Weinstock. ITow' long a time intervened from the time of 
the accident until your case was decided in the supreme court? 

]Mr. McDonnell. Almost four years. It was almost four years before It came 
Into the lower court. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About four years were consumed from start 
to finish? 

Mr. 1 McIX>nnei.l. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What medical expenses were you subjecteil to 
during that period? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, I liad none, only I went to Dr. Dempsey. I attended 
the Episcopal Hospital for my arm, and Dr. Dempsey prescribed a little metli- 
cine to keep up my strength. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So you had comparatively little medical ex- 
pense to meet? 

Mr. McDonnell. Not much expense. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What w'ere your legal expenses? 

Mr. McDonnell. I^gal expenses wasn’t anything. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Didn’t you employ a lawyer? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. On a contingency? 
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Mr. xMcDonnell. Well, the only umlerstuiuling I had with the lawyer was 
this: When I gave him the case and talked the matter all over he said that 
he would treat me like a brother. That was just the words he used. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that is the usual treatment that lawyers 
give their clients. 

Mr. McDonnell. Now, I must have been a stepbrother in this case. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And, now, In the event that you had gotten 
the award that was given you by the Jury, the sum of $2,000, how much of that, 
under your understanding, would your attorney have gotten, according to 
your contract, and how much would you have retained for yourself? 

Mr. McDonnei.i.. Well, I just couldn’t rightfully answer that. Under that 
arrangement, I believe, if we had got the $2,000, ho would have kept $1,000 
for himself — if he would treat me like a brother. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoik. Well, you say you had no understanding with 
your attorney as to wliat proportion of the award he was to get in the event 
of there being an award? 

Mr. McDonnejj.. No, sir; that is all. I trusted to his honesty. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ilut as it was, then, he really received noth- 
ing for his services? 

Mr. McDonnell. No, no; he didn’t receive anything, because the case was lost 
in the supreme court. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. T presume, Mr. McDonald, as the result of 
your exi)erience you are a party supporter and advocate of a workman’s com- 
IMMisatlon law? 

Mr. McDonnell. Indeed I am. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that the attitude of your fellow workers? 
Are they all In favor of workmen’s compensation? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Under workmen’s compensation you would 
have received immediate medical treatment? 

Mr. McDonnell. Y(*s, sir. 

Acting Chairman WEiNsrocK. You would have received certain compensation 
during your total disahilily and you wouhl have received a certain compensa- 
tion for tlie fact of having met with a permanent disability. Now, how 
were you supported during all tliis period when you were unable to earn 

Mr. McDonnei.l. Well, 1 will make a plain statement. I had about $200 
saved. I bad thri'e cliildren working, and we put our heads together when I 
saw the attitude of the tinu; that they never came near me; never sent any- 
one to ask “ how <lo you feel.” I made up my mind to sue. And I waited for 
six weeks ami I entered suit. So we Iiad a talk, me and my wife and the chil- 
dren, and we came to the conclusion tliat tlie children would keep me, which 
they did. Wiiatcver little money I luid I drew it out; and of course I will 
say for the Oriiioka Shop Association, they were men. They offered to get up 
a benetit. I said, ‘‘No; if I am hard up I will come and let you know.” And 
another organl/.at ion I belonged to myself offered, but I said, “No; I am going 
to make this light, and the children are going to keep me.” That went along; 
then we organ lze<i tlie dyers in 1900. I am the man that organized the dyers 
of Philadelphia, and tliey began to pay me a little, but after I had worked al- 
most a year. So I have a salary now from the dyers of Philadelphia. They 
pay me. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, for the time being, then, you be- 
came a burden upon your children? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If you had had no children who were bread- 
winners — 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, I would have had to go to the almshouse. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (continuing). You would have become an ob- 
ject of charity? 

Mr. McDonnell. I would have been a pauper. 

Acting Chairman W^einstock. And your children, how would they have lived 
if they had not been old enough to be breadwinners? 

Mr. McDonnell. Ob, yes; I often thought of what it would have been If It 
had happened to me 10 years previous to the time I got it. I think It was 
inhuman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, you say you waited six weeks before you 
entered suit against your employers? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman- Weinstock. Before entering suit against your employers 
Jld you approach them in any way? 

Mr. McDonnell. No; I never went near tliera. I will toll you why. I had a 
week’s wages I drew, and I sent up the little girl and she got the week’s wages, 
and it hapj)ene<l that I got hurt on a Wednesday and they had run into the 
now pay ; and when I got luy i)ay the second lime I sent her up they sent me 
Jown the day’s pay and the 10 cents short in the envelope; so I did not think I 
would liave much show with a firm like that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What effect did your case, so far as you know, 
Mr. McDonnell, and the treatment of your case have upon the minds of your 
fellow workers? What spirit did it create in their minds toward their em- 
I buyers? 

Mr. McDonnell. It created, of course, a very bad impression amongst tlie 
vorkers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tluit Is, it tended to destroy whatever good 
vill 

Mr. McDonnell. Any confidence tliat a worker would have in an employer. 
S’ow, I don’t say lliat they are all like tliat. I will quote you another case 
vln*re two of our naui got killed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Same employer? 

Mr. McDonnell. Ao; Init the same sort of employment — in an upholstery 
nill. And tlu're was two men got killed by a large tank falling down and one 
nan got injiir(‘<l, and, in fact, it knocked tlie whole dyeing end out; and that 
Irm — tliey kept their men at work every day; paid the man that was hurt; 
sent him off to Atlantic (Uty for a little lime; gave him a lump sum; and the 
wo men tliat were killed, they settled for $3,500 on the widows. That was 
he linn of Stead «S; Miller. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tlmt is ail. Mr. McDonnell. Thank you very 
iiuch. 


TESTIMONY OP MR. MITCHELL STEAD. 

fMr. Bcsiek. You are connected with what concern? 

Mr. Stead, /^olwell Brother & Co. 

:\Ir. llcsiEK. A lull kind of products does your mill turn out, Mr. Stead? 

Mr. Stead. Ladies* (lr(‘ss goods. 

Mr. Busier. Tlmt is woolen.s? 

Mr. Stead. Not woolen — worsted. 

Mr. Busier. Dry goods? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Busier. AliouL how many employees do you employ, Mr. Stead? 

Mr. Stead. Niue hundred. 

Mr. Busier. That is the capacity of your plant, is it? 

Mr. Stead. We have 900 employed now. 

Mr. Busier. Is tliat munlier fairly constant? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Stead, is there any organization of employees in your mill? 
Mr. Stead. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BT^s^ER. You ilnn’t treat or deal with any union? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. 

Mr. Bi siEK. Have you ever compared the wages paid by your mill with the 
vages paid by mills in competing cities or competing mills? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How are they, Mr. Stead? 

Mr. Stead. Why, I think the average textile wages paid in I^hlladelphla are 
I trifle higher than any city I know of. 

Mr. Busier. And to what do you attribute it — to the organization of the em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Stead. I could not attribute it to anything but because Philadelphia has 
got an exceptionally lilgh-grade class of workiieople, 

Mr. Busier. Is there any employers’ as.soclation in Philadelphia or do you, 
manufacturers have an organization of any kind? 

Mr. Stead. There w as up to a few months ago, but I think it has been dis- 
continued now. 

Mr. Busier. What are the hours of labor in your plant? 

Mr. Stead. Fifty-four hours. 
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Mr. Bxjstkk. Do you pay by what is known as the piecework method or pay 
Btralglit (lay’s wages? 

Mr. Stead. No ; only partially picjceworkers, hut principally straight wages. 
Mr. Busiek. AikI what do they amount to, straight wages? 

Mr. Stead. I couldn’t tell you in the aggregate, but I can give you the rate 
of 


Mr, Busiek. (live us tlie rates of the various departments. 

Mr. Stead. Would you like to know first of all the proportion of males and 
females? 

Mr. liusiEK. Yes ; if you please. 

Mr. Stead. \V(‘I1, wo have IKIO, and out of that OCX) females and 400 males. 
The female minors 183 and the male minors 72. Now, when a child receives 
an employnamt certificate for leaving school to commence work and takes a 
position In our mill w(‘ start tliem with a week ; and from then on Why just 
as they are titled f<ir tlie kiml of work they Increase. 

Mr. BUiSjejv. lluw mm h did you start tliem out with? 

Mr. Stead. Fiv(? dollars. 

Mr. Busiek. Five dollars? 

Mr. Stead. Yes; that is, a child of 14. 

Mr. luTsiEK. And has every child an opportunity to work into a better-pay- 
ing position? 

Mr. Stead. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bi^simc. You recruit wliat might be termed the journeymen workers from 
the children employed In your mill? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir; and the leading men in our mill have all been brought 
up that way. 

Mr. Busiek. A weaver is the highest position that they can attain as u work- 
man, is it not? 

Mr. Stead. Oh, no. 


Mr. Busier. What is a better-paylng position than weav(?r? 

Mr. Stead. Well, take for instance the loom fixers, the men who look after 
the looms. 

Mr. Bitstek. How much do they make? 

Mr. Stead. Tliey make about .$22 to .$22,.')0. 

« H*** pcrcentjigo on the products bi'sldes? 

" Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

k'oing to read, Mr. 

Mr. Stead. Sli.dl I give it to you? 

Mr. Busiek, Now, just read us the various grades of employment and the 

wages paid? 

Mr BiviFK''vv^il^?n dTl goods, are you? 

instance worsteds, cardnge; that is, preparation of 
the wool. It the firs(^ preparation. They range from boys at $6 and S7 and 

second hands get $13 and the chief 

at $6.50, and the main leader, $10; the 
washing-machine hands, $13; second hamls, $20; and leaders, $25 also. 

run apprentices, and they 

* .* $0.o0, $8, and $1(..50, idso with the leaders at $25. 

The spinning Is exacth the same 

The warping, such ns the slashers’ hands— they are men who prepare the 
f r t‘“‘y <*»nuuence at $5, then $6.50, $7, $10, and*$16 and 

$17. Their leader also gets very much higher salary ’ 

Sia”*?/ «nd ’’tiI!;.",!*!.?’"" n''.'r y®"“K “en and at $10, 

$12, $14, and $17. That applies all through the finishing 

^ pa<-kagea of the goo<ls, they are done by boya and men 

combined, whose wages range from ,$7 to $10. ^ 

Mr. Busier. Dyers, I notice, are $11 to $12? 

, Mr. Stead. $11..50 to $12. 

Mr. Busiek. $11.60 to $12. 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Busier. And most of the other men, at least tliere is the Dosstble nr. 
talnment for, them of somethlnj? like $2B. Why this discrepancy In’flM matter 
01 cty©rs r 

Mr. Stead. I didn’t say we paid any dyers $25. 
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Mr. Busikk. I notice in the list you paid other men ns high as $25. 

Mr. Stead. The chief dyer himself would get three times $25. 

Mr. Busier. The chief dyer would get three times $25? 

Mr. Sti-:ad. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Hut his work in the dyehouse, l.s it of such a nature, such n 
simple character, that you can get men to do it for $12 a week? 

Mr. yriLVD. Well, there is no work simple, unfortunately. I think 
wages are all largely a matter of custom. 

Now, in the machinist department, where we have laborers and machine 
hands and carpenters and things, the laborers get from $10 to $12, and the 
otliers from $17 up. 

Mr. Busier. Does that complete your list? 

Mr. Stead. That completes my list, yes, sir. 

Mr. lUisiEK. Will you kindly furnish that to the reporter? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

(S('e Stead exhibit.) 

Mr. Busier, i'hiladelphia Is what is known ns an open-shop town in the 
textile industry, is it not? 

Mr. Stead. I can hardly answer that question, but I believe generally it Is. 

xMr. Hr sji'Mv. lla\e you ever had in your mill any trade agreement with any 
labor organization? 

Mr. StEcVD* No, sir. 

Mr. lirsiEK. I take it you don’t want to, or you would? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. I have never been asked to make any agreements. Our 
relations with our people are very amicable and I have never had any dlfii- 
culty in settling whatever differences w’e might have had. Wc have had no 
strikes or no differences of any kind. 

Mr. llisiEK. You say you have liad no strikes? 

Mr. Stead, No, sir; outside of strikes which have taken place outside of 
our own plant. Our general 55-hour strike and tliat sympathetic strike, trol- 
ley, which we couldn’t control. 

Mr. Bi siKR. But otherwise you have had no strikes? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir ; none at all. 

Mr. Bus:ek. Are the wages paid in Philadelphia determined in any degi-ee 
by the wages paid for similar work in competitive cities and plants? 

Mr. S'l'KAD. Well, I could hardly answer that question. I could only say 
that by comparison they are high. 

Mr. Busier. They are high? 

Mr. STE.VD. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What has been your experience with the enforcement of sani- 
tary laws by the State factory inspector? Is the inspection rigid and frequent? 

Mr. Stead. Oh, yes. I can answer your question by saying that a self- 
respecting mill owner does not need to be schooled in that direction. He will 
do it himself. 

Mr. Busier. He will set the pace before the legislature? 

Mr. Stead. That is what he will. 

Mr. Busier. I beUeve that is all. 

Acting Clialrraan Wein stock. Have you any questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell, I believe not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. What object is there for the younger employees — 
have they any opportunity in your mill to add to their education? Is therej 
any opportunity for tlipm to attend continuation schools? 

Mr. Stead. You mean a scholastic education? c 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. That is entirely voluntary. There Is the usual night 
school and our trade schools in Philadelphia, all of which they can attend. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you any Idea of the grade of scholarship that 
young people, say, between 14 and 16, have when they enter your employ? . 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. About what grade? 

Mr. Stead. They will go through the grammar grade. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will they go through the eighth grade? 

Mr. Stead. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understood from some of the schoolmen here that 
they issue certificates as low as the second and third grades sometimes. 
course, that might not apply to anyone going into your employ? 

38819®— S. Doc. 416, 64-1— vol 4 i 
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Mr. Stead. I don’t think that applies. When my son cliuse mill life, he was 
then 14. 1 put it to him In tliat way : If you are going to learn mill life you 

ought to go ju.st when the boys do, at the same age, to have the same chances, 
and he passed through the grammar grades. 

Commissioner Lknnom. You think most of them in your employ have done 
that? 

Mr. Stead. 1 tliink so. 

Commissioner I^ennon. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsjock. What is your attitude, Mr. Stead, as a manufac- 
turing employer, toward the emictmeut t)i' a workman’s comi)ensation act? 

Mr. Stead. W'hy, It lias been our practice at all times to take care of every- 
body that is injured in our employ, regardless of contributory negligence or 
anything else, and we always take care of them; that is, provide them with 
medical attention if need be, always paid their full wages until they resumed 
their employment again. That would an.swer you? 

Acting Chairman WEiN.sTocic. No. Perhaps 1 did not make myself clear. 

Suiiiiosing you had a vole on the question as to whether the State of Penn- 
sylvania should or should nut exact a workman’s compensation? How would 
you vote? 

Mr. Stead. T think they ought. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How would you vote? You would vote for it? 

Mr. Stead. I would ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman ^^'EI^sro( k. You think that, in the interest of both worker 
and employer, thei*e should he such an act? 

Mr. Stead. Certainly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say that you do not deal with unions 
because you have never been called up<m? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir; I have ne\er been called upon to. 

Acting Chairman WTix stock. If this commission were to ask for your advice 
as a citizen, and as au obser\ing manufacturer, whether it should or should 
not recommend to the einj)loyers of the nation the matter of entering into 
trade agreements, with a view of establishing a higher degree of industrial 
peace, what advice would you olLu* to the commission on that question? 

Mr, Stead. I think you ougiit not ask me that question. 

Acting Chairman Weinsto<'k. You think imt? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are not obliged to answer that question if 
you don’t desire to. 

Mr, Stead. I think you ought not ask me. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We are sc'eking advice and counsel from men 
whose opinions live worth having, and that is a problem upon wliich this com- 
mission will have to pass, whether we shall or shall not recommend to the em- 
ployers of America tlie adoption of tratle agreements, and our judgment must 
necessarily be inllueuced more or less by the opinions of men worth listening 
to, and I regard your oi)inion as one worthy of respect. 

Mr. Stead. My reflations with working people, and I have never been — 
I have been 54 years in .service and have always had amicable relations in 
every w'ay. I have ne\or been called upon to meet any situation that we met 
hard feelings or liard feelings or anything, so my relations liave been extremely 
pleasant. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I didn’t put tlie question, Mr. Stead, in the 
liope of ybur answering it from the standpoint of your experience in your owm 
mill, but in the hope that ytm would answer it from the standpoint of a man 
of exporie^pce, a citizen and an employer of labor. * 

Mr. Stead. No, sir ; I couUln’t nusw^er tliat question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the workers in your Industry organized? 

Mr. Stead. I don’t believe so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the employers In your industry organized? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. 

' ’^Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many competitors have you in your ter- 
ritory here? 

idr. Stead. Why, I don’t know, but we have not a great many here in our ter- 
ritory. The foreign manufacturer is our greatest competitor just now. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any competitors in your territory? 

Mr. Stead. Yes. . 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How' many? 

Mr. Stead. I "couldn’t tell you how’^ many ; not many. 
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Acting Chairman WEX^'STOCK. Approximately? 

Mr. Stead. Not many. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A dozen? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. Making ju.st exactly the same line of goods we make? 

Acting (.Muilrman \Vein.stock. Yes. 

Mr. Stead. Not a do/.en. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A dozen? 

Mr. Stead. Ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have no employers’ association? 

Mr. Stead. No. We did have some time ago a cloth manufacturers’ a.ssocla- 
tion, but it died a natural death. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did it die a natural death, Mr. Stead, because 
there was nothing for that association to do, or because tlie members did not 
get along with each other? 

Mr. Stead. There practically was nothing to do. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. It had no excuse for existence? 

Mr. Stead. It had no excuse for existence. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Uave the workers in the Industry ever come 
c‘ollecti\ely with demands on the employers? 

Mr. Stead. Have they what? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have the workers in your industry ever acteil 
collectively and come to you and to other employers and made certain demands 
for better conditions, shorter hours, and hlgh(*r wages? 

Mr. Stead. Y'ou mean union representatives? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Stead. No, sir ; not to me. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They never have? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The trade, then, is not organized? 

^Ir. Stead. I don’t think so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, If it is, you have seen no evidence of it? 

IMr, Stead. No, sir ; I have seen no evidence of it if it is. It may be, for 
anything I know. I don’t want to go on record ns saying that as a matter of 
knowledge, otit I don’t know. 

Acting Chc'innan Weinstock. This commission, as you can readily see, would 
feel it very hard to comply with the duties that have been placed upon it by 
Congress, which are t<» hnd possible solutions for the.se labor problems — we 
woubl find it very hard to fiilfdl that duty by working out ren»e<lles from its 
own inner consciousness ; the only way we can do so is by the way we are doing 
now, sitting at the feet of others and profiting by their suggestions and ex- 
periences. 

iMr. Stead. I believe that if pcs^ple would give up talking about it and let it 
alone it would die a natural death. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What would die a natural death? 

Mr. Stead. The unrest. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Then, according to your judgment, Mr. Stead, 
you think that nothing ought to be done? 

IMr. Stead. I must not say tliat either, but I say it certainly would help that 
anyhow if we didn’t discuss It so much. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then I should judge, from your point of view, 
that this commission is a mistake, because It stirs the tiling up. You see we 
have stirretl It up liere; we are getting Information from all sld^; we are 
throwing light where ilarkiiess has prevailed. I get it from your point of view 
that we are doing more harm in stirring things up than we are dol|l^ good? 

Mr. Stead. I can only say that you are using the words, not I. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any suggestions that you feel you 
would care to make to tliis commission that Is likely to prove helpful or of 
Interest? 

, Mr. Stead. No, sir. If I knew anything at all that would help you In any 
\^y, shape, or form I would he glad to do it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If you were in our place, what would you do? 

Mr. Stead. I don’t know. You have a task. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We have discovered that, Mr. Stead. 

Mr, SiiEAD. Yes, you have. I might say to you that If there is anything I can 
do to either help you or your representatives, I will place the whole of the 
ColUng\^'ood mill and Its workings entirely at your service. You can either 
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come or send a reprcsenttitlve, and if I can lielp you in any way, shape, or 
form I will be glad to. 

Acting Chairman Wkinhtock. We appreciate that, Mr. Stead, and if any 
suggestions come to your mind we would be very grateful if you would send 
them to us in writing. 

Mr. Stkad. All right. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. And they will receive our grateful considera- 
tion. That is all, thunk you. 

Mr. Busiek. 1 will cull Mr. Ferris. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM T. FERRIS. 

Mr. BtTftiKK. State ^our fall name. 

Mr. Ferris, William T. FerrI.s. 

Mr. BrsiEK. What is \oin- occupation, Mr. Ftuui.s? 

Mr. Ferris. Hosiery llnisher. 

Mr. llrsiKK. Ai-i‘ .\ou (onne<‘tt‘<l with any labor organization of your craft? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. r.rsiKK. What is your i><>siti<>n? 

Mr. Ferris. I am president local ObO of the hosiery workers. 

Mr. l’';’siKK. ITow I<»ng has that organization be«ui in ^‘visience? 

Mr. Ferris. June 25, 1909. 

Mr. BrsTKK. If you <lon't miii<l telling, about how many members have you? 

Mr. Fkrutk. Well, the trade T tldidc covers about 1,000 hosiery workers. We 
have about GOO members In our union. 

Mr. Brsiv:K. Sixty ])er cent organization? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bi siEK. Are there any closi'd shops — that Is, shops that employ nothing 
but union help — with whom you luive union contracts? 

Mr. Perris, No, sir. We have no union eontracts ; hut we have some pretty 
fair firms that have already giv<‘n us conditions tlirough the demands of the 
men for conditions; they liave already conceiled. You understand what X 
mean? 

Mr, BrsiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Fkbms, We have no slgniMl contracts. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Tims far, those shops, do ihey carry the ri'st of the trade with 
them? Or do they pay a bettor rate tlian the oth(*r shops? 

Mr. Ferris. Since our organization started tliey pay better rates than the 
others, 

Mr. Bitsiek. PE'prossed in p(*reontage, about ]»ow mueb liave the wages 
increased since your organization came into existence? 

Mr. Ferris. I will have to explain : There are two kinds. We have what they 
call the full-fashioned Iioiscry and soaml(‘ss w’ork, and you can not expiK't the 
manufacturer working on scamles.s, manufacturing seamless, to i>uy the same 
ns full-fashioned hose, because it is a hlglicr gra<le stocking. And the result 
,,ls tliut one class pays more than the other, and the fashioned work, they 
pay more, T think, than on the seamless. 

Mr. Busier. Well, in figuring it in the day’s wages, do they amount to about 
the same or more? 

Mr. Ferris. Well, no. We have — our wmges Is from to a day. That 
is in different shops, you understand. But that has only existeil since our 
organization came into existence and got into the harness ami got the members 
together, ai^ that is liow it came to exist. Ha«l it not been for that perhaps, 
before our tfrganizatiou wo made only around $2.25 to $2.75 a da3^ and then had 
to do pretty near twice the amount of work w'e have to do to-day. 

Mr. Busier. So, since your organization you have cut down the amount of 
work which you do? 

Mr. Perris, That is only on these certain grades. We had to do it because It 
was getting so bad on your health and so on that vou had to do it— had to 
lower down your production a little hit in order to make a living out of it. 

Mr. Busier. And you increase<l yom* w’ages fully 50 iier cent? 

Mr. Ferris. Not 50 per ciMit ; about 80 per cent. ' 

Mr. Busier. Prom $2.25 to 

Mr. Ferris (Interrupting). Well, that Is taking grades all along the line. 

Mr. Busier. Well, as an ofHcer of a union you are, I suppKise, familiar with 
tiie wages paid^n other cities doing the same kind of work, are you not? 
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Mr. Ferbis. Well, I can’t say If we are in touch, because tliere isn’t so many 
organizations outside of Philadelphia. There is one in Brooklyn and one in 
New Orleans, and we don’t get together only once a year in convention where 
we get in touch with the prices. 

Mr. BiT.siEK. How do the prices In Philadelphia compare with other places 
where they are organize<l? 

Mr. Ferbis. Pretty go(xl. You must listen to this. It sounds pretty good to 
iienr me say that we get $3 to $3.50 a day, but, as a hosiery boarder from ex- 
perience, outside of a couple of shops working in Philadelphia to-day that is 
working steady, the othf*r shops is working such bad conditions, from two to 
three days a week at this time, that it brings it down to such an extent it Is not 
11 living wage. Some of our men are getting $0 a week and some $8. But I 
will say there is a couple of shops that is working ; thrcH? shops I think It was ; 
they are Collingwood & Hiintsiker working steady, and Brown’s, and the Folwoll 
Pros. & Co. I think they are three shops working steady, and they are the only 
men getting the henetit of this depression in the hosiery business at this time. 

Air. Bt’sikk. AVell, what is tliis depression due to? Is it too many workers 
Dr are there too many men for the job, or just a general business depression? 

Air. Ferris. Well, it .seems to me that is a hard matter to understand for our- 
«‘lves. Wo are just ordinary workers working In the shop, but we feel in the 
State of Pennsylvania it Is political. 

Air. BrsiKK. You think the eonditicm Is political here? 

Air. Ferris. That is what we believe in the hosiery line trades to-day — Is 
political. 

Air, lii siEK. Now, how do you figure that out, or just what arc your views on 
that? 

Air. l^EBRis. Well, the general rules Is that this administration, for instance. 
I had an interview with one manufacturer, and he claims there was eiglit job- 
Lung houses combined together that Is buying hosiery from Germany, and ho 
received a letter where one of ids friends had lost $15,000 in a deal some way 
nr other, and lie says th(*se here' eight houses have joined together and are buy- 
ing hosiery from Germany for $1.44 here, paying duty and all on It, where they 
[•onhl not p*’oduce the same* kind of a fashioned stocking this is under $1.80 In 
the city her<‘ or In the country here. Now 

Air. Bt'stek. (interrupting). Well, j^ou can not lay that to tlie mill owners, 
!.*an you? 

Air. Ferris. No, 

Air. Busiek. (3o ahead. You were going to say something. 

Air. Ferris. Well, it seems in some of our factories they have posted a notice 
to the effect, on the walls, to the effect that if there is anything to be done by 
us to iruM't the conditions that these manufacturers on the other side put, as 
much as telling yon tlioy have got to have Pemruse in the Senate. 

Air. Bi siEK. He is to put back a high tariff? 

Air. Ferris. Y^es. 

Air. Busier. Could you furnish tlie commission with a copy of your consti- 
tution? 

Mr. Ferris. I have a copy, but I must say I forgot it. I thought I had It 
ivith me this raoining, but I could send It to you. In fact, T am coming this 
wiiy to morrow morning on a little business to the Betz Building and will drop 
In with it. 

Mr. Busier. What are the sanitary conditions in the hosiery business? 

^*’v^i^^***®* ^ must say tliis, that they are pretty fair to what they 

ft^ere before tliis State department of investigation got looking after sanitary 
conditions, or I think the manufacturers took a little pity on us ffellows, for 
me simple reason they used to put our class of work In the worst place In the 
inill, lots of time.s in the cellar, where there would be no ventilation, I will 
^ve you an idea where you would have to work: Say here is a bench, two or 
hree men on it, and a dry box there. Well, as you fill the 12 board.s of stock- 
ings you have to walk to that box, and there Is 250 degrees of heat with 
smoke pushing out nt all times, and eventually it gets all through the room, and 
they haven’t enough fans to draw it out. Even at that I have went In some 
places where they have had enough fans that you would think would take the 
smoke out and fans also running from the box out into the open to take the 
smoke out’, hut nevertheless the smoke lays In there and at the end of a day 
you are like a smoked herring when you come out. It seems the manufacturers 
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are not thinking of tlie boarders, except a couple of idacos where the}' let in 
more ventilation and air and nir)re sunlight. 

Mr. IlusrEK. Explain to tli(‘ couiinisslon what the duties of a bonnier are — 
what part of the work he does. 

Mr. Ekrhis. W'hy, after tlie stocking is made it goes to the dyehouse, gets 
dyed, and it comes to the boarder to i)e .shar»ed. Tlu‘y have boards shaped to 
the leg and foot, and naturally when you board that It Is damp; then you take 
it to this box to dry it, and when you take It from the Iward it leava?s that shape 
there. Veu have to keep <-onstantJy goifjg backwaial and forward, and all the 
work lies on yonr borly at tliis time. lUit some genius is getting Uf) a machine 
what w'e wou/d not Jiave to make no walk at ail practically; the idea that we 
will stand In on<‘ plaee. The oidy thing is, we will liave to have something over 
us to keep I he Jieaf off us. Now', where the water comes in a box they tell us 
It will make it a little la'lter for us in the shop. 

Mr. Buhiek. That Is all. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RUFUS W. SCOTT. 

Mr. Busiek. Stale your full name. 

Mr. Scott. Rufus \V’. Scott. 

Mr. lUisiF.K. ih)ii are tlu‘ suix'rlntendent of the Taubel Hosiery Mills? 

Mr. Scott. Not exactly; I am a director in the company and manager of 
some of Its plants In I’hiladelphia. 

Mr. Busiek. How many peoj)le do you employ? 

Mr. Scorr. Approximately 0,0(X). 

Mr. Busiek. In tlu‘ hosiery mills of TMiilndelphla, seamless stockings? 

Mr. Si'O'fT. Not nltogctlu'r in IMdla<lelphia. We have mills in Shamokin and 
aumnqun and Mount Carmel, and Riverside, N. .1., and eight plants here in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. IUtsikk. How do the WMigos ivald in Philadelphia conniare with other 
competitive plants? 

Mr, ^t'OTT. We have no illrect w'ay of knowing except on certain lines of 
goods. We have grc'at ditliculty in making tlu'in ami markiding tlnan under 
tlie prices we have to pay liere; some of the cheaper things we (*an not make 

here. 

Mr. Busiek. AVIio makes them? Are they made in this country? 

Mr. Scott. Made in tlu‘ South, The s<‘amh*.ss stockings uj) to this time have 
not been made in Europe to any extent; tb(‘y arc just beginning to send the 
machines there. Now, the machine was made in this country and had its 
country, and up to this time w'c have had practically no com- 
petition on .seaml(‘ss ;4tockings. In fact, lhe^seand(‘ss stocking is the rag of 
the stocking business, so-called. We are nof the aristocrats In the busine.ss 

one can afford to wear. 

Mr. Busier. Ion say llie seamless stockings are not the aristocrats? 

Mr. Sco'tt. No; they are for very ordinary folks. 

Mr. Busier. About how many women do you liavo employed out of that 
number, wduit percentage? ^ ^ i ot l«uu 

Mr. SOO'rr. We liave apiiroximntely 750 in the plants who are women. 

Mr. Busier, And what jiart of the work do tho.se men do ordinarily? 

Mr. SCO'TT. They are machine fixers, superintendents, foremen; we wall sav 
In some places run luncIUues, rib franios, make the frames and the Iocs of 
Children s stockings. 

Mr. Busier. What is tlie lowest wage that you pay in your mill? 

Mr. Scott. That is all piecework. 

Mr. Busier. It is all piecework? 

Mr. Scott. Except the mechanics, the machinists, the forimien, and fore- 
Mr. Busier. Do you have a 'daily stint, a minimum’ 

Mr. Scott. We have nothing that is compuksory; we have In some mills a 

f/^The^So desfre *0:^0 home 

Mr. Busier. Wlio fixes the number of dozens’ 

Mr. Sc^. A fixed numiier of dozens from the machine, and after making 
that num^r of dozens a girl may go home if she so desires A small per^ 
centage of them avail themselves of that privilege. smaii per 

Mr. Busier. How^ niucli would this minJiuuiu pay? 
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Mr. Scott. The minimum on a knitting machine will pay about $2.30. 

Mr. Busiek. a day or a week? 

Mr, Scott. A week. The men 

Mr. Busier. (Interrupting). A day? 

Mr. Scott. The amount that a girl can make and then go home. 

Mr. Busier. Well, lets’ cull that the minimum; that would be about $2.30 
a day? 

Mr. Scott. Well, don’t misunderstand me; there are very many people who 
do not make that number of dozens, and who do not, for one reason or an- 
other, do not come up to that standard. 

Mr. Busier. Well, is there any point that you call, for Instance, a ix)int of 
efficiency? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, yes ; otherwise we would have very few, if we held every one 
to this maximum production, then, of course, we would have very few peoph'. 

Mr. Busier. Well, is there any certain point an operator must turn out to 
keep his or her place at the mills? Is there any? 

Mr. ScoiT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Busier. You would not give a machine to an incompetent person? 

Mr. Scott. Well, it works different. Tlie operators work one, two, or tliree 
machines, and a girl who is not competent or proficient enough to run three 
machines has two machines, usually. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what 1 am trying to get at is the maximum and minimum 
wage for operators. What does it run to, if you have not got the exact 
figure.s 

Mr. Scott (interrupting). I could only give averages. 

Mr. Bi'sier. Well, give us averages, then. 

Mr. Scott. Well, In knitting, our last full pay the girls made $2.09 a day. 
That includes every one running a knitting machine. 

Mr. Busier. Now, there are — give us tlie other classes of employees; there 
are a number of operations? 

Mr. Scott. Loopers made $2.16. That is a girl who closes the toes of the 
stockings, a very difficult operation, and looked on as being one of the hardest 
operations in that craft. 

Mr. Busier. And give us the other. 

Mr. 8001-1 The other highly paid operation is the winding of the silk or 
artificial silk. That averages approximately the same as knitting. 

Mr. Busier. How about the lower paid occupations? 

Mr. 8cott. Well, that would be the main operations, which I mentioned, are 
the making — the real making — of the stocking.s. The other operations would 
be preparatory operations, such as is done by young girls — the trimralng-out 
of the double threads, and the dpuble sole, and the separating of the tops, and 
work that is usually done by young girls. 

Mr. Busier. What do these young«*r girls make? 

Mr. Scott. The average of the sole trimmers and the end pullers the last full 
pay was $1.69. 

Mr. Busier. $1.69? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. A day? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

air. Busier. Does your firm deal with its employees collectively or as a — 
will they deal with labor-organization representatives? 

Mr. Scott. They will not. 

Mr. Busier. Have they ever dealt with them? 

Mr. Scott. Not directly. AVe arbitrated some labor difficulty this year in 
which an organization entered into the dealings, but we do not recognize any 
organizations In our business. 

Mr. Busier. May I ask why? 

Mr. Scott. Well, in the first place, the craft is not particularly organized. 
It has been very difficult to organize women, for the reason that the average 
woman enters this business with a totally different Idea from what a man 
w’ould. She looks on it more or less as a temporary proposition. They are 
coming and going all the time. It has never come to the point where we were 
asked to or not to recognize them. 

Mr. Busier. Well, you have a well-deflneil attitude in that matter, haven’t 
you? 

Mr. Scott. We certainly have. 

Mr. Busier. And that is that you won’t deal with organizations as such? 
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Mr. Scott. No. 

Mr. Bithikk. And I nskod of you, why, and you said that tlie chief or only 
reason was that they are not hif?hly and efficiently organized. 

Mr. Scott. Well, we deal successfully with the people that work for us, and 
never have had but one difficulty In the 30 years the business has been going. 

Mr. Busiek. I>o you think their fhterests as well as yours are best con- 
served by dealing as you do? 

Mr. Scott. I think it is generally admitted in Philadelplila that our Interests 
have been very well taken care of — by our competitors and by the people gen- 
erally in the mills. 

Mr. Bithjkk, You spoke about one strike of more or less magnitude. When 
was that? 

Mr. Scott. This past — during tlic pa^t few months — I think, in December or 
.January. 

Mr. Bi'htek. Is that strike still on? 

Mr. Scott. No. 

Mr. Bi siEK. AVhnt was your attltmle toward the employees who went out 
on strike? Did you take them back? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, yes ; we have no way of knowing anything about their organ- 
ization or whelher tliey art* members or not. I think tlio people that were the 
most rabid in the troul)le are all of them .still employed by us. 

Mr. Bcsjek. Does your conii)any have any organization of any kind, or is 
there any organization iimongst the employees fostered by the company for 
taking care of employ <‘es in sickness? 

Mr. Sc'OTT. Not tiiat I know of. 

Mr; BrsiEK. For disability? 

Mr. Scott. We have in e\ery instance endeavored to follow up every trouble; 
we have had very little in the way of accidents <luring the eight years I have 
been in the company. 

Mr. Bi’siek. That is a voluntary attiiude by the company? 

Mr. Scott. We endeavor to follow up and see if tluTo is any suffering, and 
always have, or In sovernl places have, for four or ti\e months, in the case of 
injtiry or sickness ke])t them on the j)ay roil, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Did jon k(H‘p them on the i>ay roll? 

Mr. Scott. It is not a universal rule, but we liave done it under certain cir- 
cumstances, usually governed entirely by the responsibility of the person and 
the conditions under wliicli they are forctHl to live during that time. 

Mr. Bt\siEK. What do you mean hy resfumsildlity? Do you mean how much 
care they exercised at the time of the accident? 

Mr. Scott, Well, according to what their ro.sponsibilities are. I mean ju.st 
that; whether they have family responsibilities, or responsibilities at home; 
and It is our intention to follow up every case of that kind and do what is 
absolutely just and right. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Trrespt'cl ive of any legal liability you may he under? 

Mr. Scott. We have no legal troubles of any kind. I don’t think w’e have 
ever been sued for a case of tliat character since the business was started. 

Mr. Bt^siek. As a large employer of labm-, what is your attitude toward 
workmen’s compensati<in ? 

Mr. S('ott. We work in New' Jersey under the compensation law, and think 
it Is a very fair thing, and wo arc heartily in aceord witli it, and if the same 
law could he passed In Pennsylvania we would be in favor of it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You heard the questions, Mr. Scott, that I 
put to the gentleman who precede<l you, Mr. Stead? 

Mr. Scott. T did not hear them all distinctly, but in a general way, I guess. 

Acting Chairman Wetxstock. Well, one of the questions w’a.s this: “If this 
commission were to Invite your opinion a.s to whether or not it should recom- 
mend to the employer.^ of America the entering into of trade agreements with 
organized labor, wdiat wmuld you have to suggest to the commission along those 
lines? ’’ 

Mr. Scott. Well, we in Philadelphia have seen very little of that thing 
worked out, and I do not think I would be competent to make a recommenda- 
tion of that kind one way or the other. I think it would he an ideal condition 
if such a thing could be arrlvetl at. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There appeared before this commission three 
different kinds of employers, one kind of employer who will deal only with 
their workers Individually ; another kind of employer who will deal with their 
workers collectively within their own plant ; and a third claas of employers who 
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enter Into trade agreements with organized labor, recognizing and dealing 
with organized labor. To which of the three kind of employers do you 
belong? 

Mr. Scott. Well, we say, of course, that w’c do business entirely with the 
individual, but human nature Is so constituted that there are always leaders, 
and in doing It with our own organization, if we were to call Into the office 
60 girls there are usually about 4 girls who do the talking, and by whose Judg- 
ment the thing Is settled. So I suppose we do collective bargaining in that 
way. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, are the workers in your plant organized 
among themselves In any way? 

Mr. Scott. That I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But whenever an issue arises you invite them 
on your own initiative? 

Mr. Scott. We make every effort to settle the difficulties Inside our own 
doors to the satisfaction of onr workers under every possible condition. 

Acting Clmirnmn Weinstock. You take cognizance of them, do you? 

Mr. Scott. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Suppose there is a disagreement? 

IMr. Scott. There has never been but one disagreement, and that was very 
disastrous for all of us. 

Acting Cfiiairman Weinstock. Was that disagreement one as to wages? 

Mr. Scott. It arose through our Inability to sell certain lines of goods and 
get our money back because made in Philadelphia, and we made an offer to 
readjust tlie prices on a certain character of work and were not able to do so 
to the satisfaction of the operators, and the strike ensued, starting in a very 
small way and eventually rtmcblng quite some proportion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Continued how long? 

Mr. ScoTi'. About seven or eight weeks. 

Acting Chairman Weinstwk. Your plant was entirely shut down? 

Mr. Scott. No ; none of our plant was entirely closed during that time, but 
we were operating under very serious disadvantages. 

Acting (M’airmun Weinstock. How was that matter finally adjusted? 

Mr. ScoTi. It was arbitrated under the new Pennsylvania law. 

Acting (fiia’rman Weinstock. Will you outline briefly Just what that law is? 

Mr. Scott. 1 am not familiar with the law technically, except that the de- 
partment of labor and industry in Pennsylvania, I believe, are authorized to 
first endeavor to settle in an amicable way by conference any difficulty. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. And If that can not be done that way, they endeavor to get the 
parties in tlie trouble to arbitrate. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, they step in as mediators? 

Mr. Scoi'T. Yes ; that is the first step, and if they are not successful they go 
further 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). Then, as conciliators? 

Mr. Scott. 1 understand tlmt it is not compulsory, but we are very glad to 
avail ourselves of anything that would straighten the thing out, because it was 
really more misunderstanding than anything else. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. When did that trouble arise? How long 
since? 

^fr. Scott. Some time in December of this last year. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. This last year? 

Mr. Scott. About the time we began to experience difficulty in getting busi- 
ness to run our plant. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many manufacturers are there In your 
line in this territory? 

Mr. Scott. I would say there was 200. Not all strictly competitive, but in 
the manufacture of seamless hosiery, in tlie district that might be called the 
Pennsylvania district. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are they organized as employers? 

Mr. Scott. No; not to my knowledge, and I have never attended a meeting. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Has any effort been made to have them or- 
ganized? 

Mr. Scott. We have the organization that Mr. Moore spoke of, the national 
organization, which has been more of a legislative proposition, and there has 
never anything about labor been brought up. 
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Acting Clialnnan Weinstock. Wluit <lo you do us a manufacturer If legisla- 
tion Is pre.sent(*(l that in your judgment is iniriiicable to your interest? 

Mr. Scott. I don’t think there has been anything done in an organized way 
except to inalntriin a bureau in Washington for the collecting of statistics and 
the giving out of in forma I Ion. 

Acting (^lairman W'ein.stock. And dealing will national legislation? 

Mr. Sf’oTJ’. Yes; part i<-ularly tariff legislation. 

Acting dialrman Wfjnstock. Now, do you do anytliing collectively to deal 
wltli sufli legislatiorj? 

Mr. Scott. Not that I know of. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. Well, supposing at the next se.sslon of the 
legislature some iiKsisures should Ik* lntrodu<'ed that would have a powerful 
backing, and tliat you and your f(‘lIow manufacturers thought would be likely 
to iirove ONceedingly harmful to your industry, what would you do? 

]\Ir. Scott. Well, I don’t think there is at this time any organized resistance 
to any sucli State legislation. T don’t know what might be done if it should 
arl.so. 1 am not siithclontly acquainted witli other people In the craft to speak 
for them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Weil, if your opinion should be invited, Mr. 
Scott, as to wli(‘th(‘r or not the employers In your industry should organize, 
how would you f(‘el alxait it? Would you favor it, or would you oppose it? 

]Mr. Si ott. Well, I tlduk if au oi'ganizat am eoulil he workiMi out winch would 
deal fairly in e\('ry way, it certainly would be within our rights as fully ns the 
laborers vho orgaidzi*. anil 1 think it wouhl he a good tiling. 

Acting (’liairman Weinstock. W(‘re you present wlaai the representative 
testifliid before the commission, telling of tlie conditions that prevailed in the 
glass blowers’ industry and in ili<‘ potters’ industry? 

Mr. Scott. No; unrortuuately 1 was not lu'ro. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. Well, tli(‘ testimony tlint was elicited is to tlie 
effect that In tlu'se partii ular industries the employers are strongly organized, 
and tlu‘ Morlvcrs are strongly organized, recognizing each otlier, they deal with 
each <*(her, ami I'ntt'r inlo Irade agrei'inents with each other, and according to 
the testimony of lioth siiles it has worked out to their entire satisfaction, and 
that as a matter of choice they wouhl not go hack to tlie old unorganized con- 
ditions. Now, do >ou know of any good reason why the same conditions could 
not be made to Mork with equal success in >our indusIryV 

Mr. Sco'iT. Well, 1 only know that tliat looks to he a long way off from where 
I sit. T W'onld not make any reeommendatiims on tliat. I thiidc it \voul(l he, 
as I said before, an ideal condition if it could be brought about, but from where 
I am sitting 1 can iiol see it. 

Acting (’hairman ^Wia nsiock. 'riiafc is, you think it W’ould be an Ideal con- 
dition if It could bo brought about? 

Mr. yco'i'T. 1 es, sir. 

Acting (diairniun Weinstock. Well, your ideas are, first, that it could not he 
brought aliout? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, 

Acting Cliuinuan AN'etnstoi'K. Well, wliat is to hinder it being brouglit alxait? 

Ml*. Si'OTT. Well, ll is ^ory easy for peoiile to go into tlie liosiory busine.ss. 
The machine builders stand ready to make maehine.s on two-year notes and 
the yarn merchant, Avhen business is not good or Just as it should be, takes 
an excessive cliance, and that is perhaps tlie rea.soii that wo have in this 
country so many small struggling mills, and they are run by men who are 
making a di'spoiate efl’ort to be successful and who.so ultimate success is very 
doubtful. And 1 don't think that it would be possible to organize the craft 
as it oxi.sts in a way that would give real stability to an organization. 

Acting (qininuan Wkinstik’k, Is that the only rea.son that occurs to you? 

Mr. Scott. Yt‘s, sir: as T said before, if it could be worked out, I* think it 
would be a great thing, and that Is the main reason why, it occurs to me at 
thi,s time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The fact that there are newer small Irre- 
sponsible employers? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, supposing all of the large responsible 
employcu-s could he brought together, then what? 

Mr. Scott, Well, I have every confidence in their sipiare dealing, and I think 
It possible si^metldng might be worked out If we could eliminate the small shop 
who really manufactures a large percentage of the total output. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, isn’t it true, Mr. Scott, that that con- 
dition Is not confined to your Industry, ti»at in every industry you will find 
fairly large employers who are responsible, and who come In together, and 
they also have a goodly percentage of small operators who are Irresponsible? 

Mr. Scoi'T. I would think it would depend largely on the business. The 
eQuljmieiU, the sinalle.st — the equipment of some lines of busines.s neeessltate.s a 
great deal more money than the equipment of a small stocking mill, and 
we can not dodge the idea that credit is the basis of a lot of things, and In some 
lines of Industry It would not be possible for what we mlglit term an irre- 
sponsible man to get into the Industry. 

Acting (’bairman Weinstock. I gather, then, from the answers you have 
given to these questions, that you would look upon (he trade-agreement situa- 
tion as the ideal situation? 

Mr. S( OTT. If we could be brought to have confidence in it. It would he an Ideal 
thing; ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all for yon. Thank you, very much. 

The hearing stands adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.40 p. in., an adjournment vv.as taken until Tuesday, .Tune 30, 
1914, at 10 a. m.) 


l*iiii.ADELPiiiA, June 30, 191/i — 10 o. m. 
1‘resent : (Commissioners Weinstock (acting chairman), O’Connell, and I.en- 
non. E. H. Busiek, special counsel. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will be in order. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS MAY YEARSLEY. 

Miss May Yearseey. Mr, Chairman, may this paper bo put in your records 
fpre.senting a paper]? 

(Th(‘ paper .so pre.sente<l was marke<l *• Exhibit 1, Ml.ss Yearsley,” June 30, 
1014.) 

Mr. BrsiEK. We will take up the hearing on the garment imlustry. 

The liEPourER. Is the hearing on the textiie subject closed, Mr. Busiek? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 



EXHIBITS. 


McBONNEIL EXHIBIT. 

Dykrs’ and Mehcekizeus’ Union, No. 1, of Philadelphia and Vicinity, Affili- 
ated WITH U.MTED TKX'IILE W’oHKKKS OF AMERICA, STATE FEDERATION OF 
Ladou, (Central I^ahok Union of Philadelphia, District Council of Textile 
W oHJvERs, American Federation of Labor. 

DYKINO INDI STRY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

—D.voin;,' of skein >jirris and warps. In all sliops that are organized 
the rniniii.iirn iirice laid down hy our union is 25 cents per hour. This price is 
paid in 48 sIio|)s ; viu-y few men are paid over this rate. A conservative state- 
ment would h(‘ our union controls about 85 per cent of the skein and warp 
dyers. In nonunion shops the wages are .$7 up to $12 per week. B’or Instance, 
Win. Ward & Co., cloth inamifactiirers, Twenty-second and Spring Garden 
Streets, pays $7 to $9, These men are not conversant with conditions and none 
can s<‘arcely sp«*ak the Knglish langnago. I, my.sclf, worked in this firm about 
13 years ago ami was pahl $12 p(*r week for a working w'eek of GO hours. We 
iiave endeuvoreil time and again to organize this piai'c; wlum we got a few of 
the men as imuulHu-s th(‘y were minus their jobs in a short space of time. 
Nathan Folw(‘ll, cloth maniiracturm*, Third and Cambria, pays $11.50 on a 
54-hour base; his dyers work 12 hours per day — from G to G; they do not stop 
for dinner, as the machines do not stop. Our State law guarding w’^ornen and 
childrcm affords our men no jirotection. All employers where women are em- 
ployed and using dyers are working on a 54-hour base. All others are still 
taking the advantage and working ou a GO-hour base. 

Machines versus handicork . — James lliilton, Ruth, above Lehigh Avenue, dyer 
of fine skein yarns for the manufacture of men’s w'ear, is a practical machine 
dyer. He has 14 muehin(‘'«. Siwen men attend to these machines. An ordinary 
ilay’s W’ork w’ould b(‘ from 5,099 to G,999 pounds of yarn. On a hand kettle a 
fair day’s work for two imm would be 090 pounds. So expert is Mr. Hulton he 
adopted a system of unloading the machines in a boiling condition, so as to save 
steam and time on the part of the men. Very seldom do his dyers make a 
full week. 

T. A. Harris »S: Co., of Mascher and Thompson, operates 7 machines, their out- 
put for a iluy around 6.090 pounds. Eiglit men are working on these machines. 
Hardwick & Magee, manufacturers of carpets, operate 24 machines; their 
capacity is 3(X) pounds and 590 pounds machines. Stead & Miller, upholstery 
goods, two men on machines will dye 2,000 pounds per day, two men on hand 
kettles 900. Quernes & Maslam, jobbers on carpet yarns, have 8 machines for 
the dyeing of wool ynrn. Three ni<‘n operate them ; they will turn out 4,0(X) 
pounds of dyed yarn per day. Six men on hand kettles will turn out 4,000; this 
Is clieap dyeing hut hard on the men. This is the general condition throughout 
our Industry. Our employers have more than doiibleil their output with the 
aid of macJiines w ith their forces reduced 50 per cent. The dyer has scarcely 
time to WMish for the street at the end of his day’s work. Some places would 
dock you for 15 minutes. 

Sanitation. — Too much can not he said about our dyeing plants; very few 
employers consider for a momtmt the comfort of their dyers. With the excep- 
tion of about six none of them have ever attempted to place any natural con- 
trivances for the driving out of the vaporous ga.ses and dense steam which are 
ever present, making the life of the dyer miserable. Take a damp day, it is Im- 
possible to see 6 inches ahead of you. In summer the dyer is actually par- 
boiled, never for a second does a cold blast fan his brow. Imagine rows of 
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kettles boiling with space for two men to pass, and that with an effort, with 
little or no ventilation, no fans, no hoods, and the sun registering 120 degrees; 
horrible to think of It. Our employers, with few exceptions, are all In the same 
boat, all riding and occupying a seat in the car of avarice, neglecting though 
knowing the crying need of better sanitation. In -winter men have had their feet 
frostbitten at work in dyohouses. You could not tell a dyehouse In winter from 
a cold storage. Nothing strange for a dyer to throw boiling water on a batch 
of yarn to separate the sticks, and this action takes place in an Inclosoil building. 
Mr. Lightner, superintendent of the department of labor and industry of this 
State, informed me regarding sanitation in our dyehouses ; they come in under 
the board of hygiene. 

Labor troubles . — Our employers do not antagonize us as union men; in our 
formation in 1909 we had opposition, especially where our union was weak. 
Wages were low before we organized — the general rule from $9 to .$12 for a 
working week of 00 hours. In three years we have succeeded in raising wages 
from 10 to 30 p('r cent. In the old <lay8 the employers loved to talk on merit, 
and so well was this thing carried out graded prices were paid in some of our 
dyehouses making a difference to some of $4 per week. Our union stopped that 
kind of merit. We do not force an employer to keep a man who is incompetent; 
pay him off and let him go. We have had five small strikes in five years. One 
at the Hughes Manufacturing Co., in Frankford ; he refused to pay 25 cents per 
hour. The strike is still on nearly two years; he is paying the money to strike 
breakers. The Ontario Dyeing Co., Ontario and D Streets; we have a strike 
nearly two years, caused by a nonunion dyer or delinquent not paying his dues. 
The firm favored the delinquent. .We picketed this shop for four months; the 
firm getting tired, hale<l us into court, and notwithstanding the testimony of the 
lieutenant, two sergeants, and policemen on the beat, who swore it was the 
(piietest strike tliey ever witnessed, Judges Staake and Ralston handeil down a 
decree enjoining 20 strikers and the president of the union from Interfering in any 
way with the Ontario Dyeing Co. The Penn Worsted strike was caused through 
wages ; it lasted eight months, the firm finally agreeing to pay our price. At 
present our trade is dull, especially in upholstery, but on the whole we find 
very little difference as far as steady employment goes. Some of our shops are 
busy, esiKjcieiiv the fine trade. 

Re.spectfulC submitted. 

Abthijb McDonneix, 

2515 Potter Street, Philadelphia, 
President Dyers and Mercerizers, No* 1, of Philadelphia. 


THK PANIC OF 1907. 

T, Arthur McDonnell, was working in the Orinoka Upholstery Mills. Every- 
thing was booming, the looms were all running, our skein dyers busy, the gigs 
were turning out roll upon roll of dyed cloth. In 24 hours two-thirds of the 
ltx)ms stopped and we were left with about 8 men out of the 30 in the dyehouse. 
Talk about slack times. It was a cyclone; this was remarkable, and not a 
Democrat in sight. In all my experience of 30 years we have a depression 
about twice a year, due, in my opinion, to a restricted market, the home 
market full, no more goods needed ; off goes the looms until they are depleted 
and need to be refurnished. We are constantly working In doubt, and our 
greatest bugaboo is rent day — how to stave him off. 

[SEAL.] Abthub McDonnell. 


PIFXE DYEING AND FINISHING. 

Wages for dyers, 20 cents per hour; very few exceed this rate. These 
workers are all machine hands; they work straight from starting time until 
night, with a short Intermission for dinner. In busy seasons nothing new for 
these men to work 14 and 15 hours per day ; there is no extra time allowed ; 
all they receive is the hour rate. Firth & Foster, one of the largest piece dye- 
ing plants, up to a year ago was 10 per cent below 20 cents per hour. It is an 
English firm ; the hands are mostly men of that nationality ; they stood without 
an organization until a few months ago. The firm la bitterly opposed to a 
labor union; they have a record for years of crushing out the least semblance 
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of an ori[;anlzation. I, working in the dyehouaes since 1883 in Philadelphia, have 
never known or heard of a single employer of dyers to gt^ant an advance to 
their hands gratuitously. I make one exception in the case of Nathan Polwell, 
he raised his dyers to clieckmnte our movement; we have time and again tried 
hard to organize his plant. Ti»e district council of textile workers have spent 
time and money, hut all was of no avail. We did have a few dyers and finishers 
enrolled, but they soon were separated from their work. Sanitation is bad, as 
these piece kettles omit a great d<*al of steam, as many as 20 will be going on the 
one floor. In truth our lawmakers sliould take the matter of sanitation in 
their hands regarding ail dyeing firms; there is plenty of food for thought. 
Slaekiies.s— well, when the Democrals are ruling its tlie tariff; tlicy are always 
afraid. When tlio Jtepul)licans are in the spinners are so busy on others 
yarns tlicy have not time to spin the kiial 1 want, so there you are. 

(sKAL.] Aktiiub McDonnell. 


FERRIS EXHIBIT. 

IIosiKUY AVokkeus Local No. 696, 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 29, 191 ff. 

Mcmhcra of Induatrial CommiaaUm : 

We hcrt'by .s\il)mlt a report of conditions of ilie hosiery workers in part. 

Wages. — Before our organization was started in 1909 the hosiery boarders 
made about $2.2r) to .$2.75 per day, or $13.50 to $15 per week, but taking into 
eonslderatlon the time I lie worker lost in waiting for work to come from dye- 
house and slackness in trade' and sickness, as there is considerable in this trade 
on account of the censtant movena'iit of every part of the body and other 
conditions, making it a early wjige of $11 on tlie average. Since the formation 
of our union we have IncreaseMl the wage's from $2 to $3 per week. So much for 
organizenl lni>or In tIUs instance. During tlio ele]ae‘.sslon of trade lately some of 
our members are only working two or three days per week, which brings their 
wages down to $6 or $9 pc’r wi'ck. At the present time there is only three 
organized shops tliat are working full time. In those she)ps about 125 of our 
memberslilp of 600 men are employiMl. In a large majority of the mills they 
pay every two woelLS, and sometimes tliis is a gi’oat hardship on the workers, as, 
for Instance, a worker will get a job and the firm that ho gets with will keep a 
week’s wages In hand, which is the case In many of the mills; therefore he 
will have to work three weeks before be gets any wage, and, as the worker on 
an average has never mucli money nlu'ad, so very often he has to turn to some 
money lender, who cbarg<'s him a very largt> intere.st. AVe fool that if the 
workers got ptiid ev<!‘ry week that ho could g(‘t along much better. 

Sanitary conditions. — The stocking boarder has to work under very insani- 
tary conditions in some of the mills. The occupation Is a very tiresome one, 
and the heat is very nuicli above what the heat Is under ordinary occupations. 
The men work at what is known as a dry box, which 1ms a temperature of 250 
degrees on this box. There are .six men working. After boarding a set of 
boards they put them in the box and in doing this the heat Is rushing out 
In the face of the worker, together with the smoke and smell of the stockings, 
which is not very healthy. After they take this set of boards to their bench 
they have these hot boards in front of their face, so you can see that they are 
constantly in a great of heat. Taking irito consideration all of these con- 
ditions you naturally Avould think that we would have the best place for air 
and ventilation that couUl be obtained in the mills. Now, this Is Just the con- 
trary ; they generally put the stocking boarder where they can not put any 
other employee. These conditi(jns are very hud for the health of the men, 
especially in the winter, wlien tlie men ought to have plenty of ventilation 
without being in a draft. The men leave the mills at noon and night wet with 
per.spIrntlon, which we think could be avoided. 

Relations between employer and employee. — AVe find that a large majority 
of the manufacturers are friendly with our organization. Such firms have 
very little ti’ouble with strikes, walkouts, etc. On the other hand, there are 
some manufacturers that have taken a decided stand against our union ; such 
firms have to employ, as a rule, inferior help, as any man that has any man- 
hood and wants to be treated as men should be treated refuse to work under 
the system and conditions of said firms. AA'^lth the exception of one Instance, 
we have had no trouble in our trade for over one year. In spite of the lack of 
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work our members and their employers have adjusted every grievance satisfac- 
torily to both parties concerned. We feel that a majority of employers are 
willing to treat wlm organized labor of the right sort. 

Docking system * — This system has been abolished in every place where we 
are strongly organized. There has been a case Just presented to us in the llrm 
of Wm. F. Taubel (Inc.), who is tlie largest manufacturer of seamless hosiery 
in the United States. The knitters of this firm are being docked 3 cents for 
each stocking that is not made right and have to replace another gwal one for 
the had one. In another mill of Taubel they are docked 5 cents and have to 
rei)lace a g(K)d one. With a majority of these cases the fault is not with the 
girls making the stocking, but with bad needles, poor yarn, and bad machines, 
but the firm makes no allowance for any of tlie bad conditions. If the.se girls 
make any protest, there is nothing left for them to do but quit or get fired. 
We fesd that if these workers were strongly organized such conditions would 
not exist. 

Dlsinrimination , — This Is another bad condition that Is being aboll.shed where 
we are strongly organized. We believe that this has done more to keep the 
worker down than any other system that the employer has ever practiced. Tlie 
firm of William F. Taubel has b<‘en practicing this in numerous cases. There 
was a strike at this firm last winter which was brought on by reducing the 
wages of the winders. Tills strike lasted six weeks and was settled under the 
arbitration laws of Pennsylvania. While this finding of the board of arbitra- 
tion was very unsatisfactory to the strikers, we were big enough to accept it, 
which is more than can be said about the employer. After resuming work 
under the finding of the board the firm started to get rid of the union help 
wherever It w’as possible to do so. At the mill at Sec'ond and Columbia 
Avenue there were 10 rib-frame hands anil fixers laid off. When the men 
went to find the rea.son tlie foreman told them that they were only going to 
finish up what work they had laying arouhd and that they could do that with 
the help they had, but promised to hire these men when they started up busy. 
This happened last February. Instead of hiring the men they took boys and 
old men and put tliem on these machines, ami the majority of the men that were 
laid off are walking the streets unable to find work. Emerald and Westmore- 
land Streets, mender discharged; windows nailed; coming in late, etc. 

Business, fost and future . — Brown Knit has added one floor to plant and 
have put or are putting in GO new machines, each costing from $2,000 to $3,(X)0 
in last year and half. Harry C. Aberle built new at rumored price of $190,000; 
also large amount of new machines, costing from .$2,000 to $3,000 each. William 
Brown, 24 new machines; Brownhill & Kramer, 160 new machines; .John 
Blood & Co., 125 new machines. We believe that business will soon be good in 
u short time. 

William T. Perris, 

President of Hosiery Workers' Local G98, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


YEARSLEY EXHIBIT. 

Is there any gooil reason why 26,000,000 citizens should continue to deprive 
their 15,000,000 or 20,0(X),000 fellow citizens of (he power of participating in 
setting up your commission and directing such Investigation? Yes or no. 
I think your commission answers no. 

Will the commission then take Into consideration an immediate recommenda- 
ion to President Wilson and Congress to take the shortest constitutional way 
to construct the basis of Justice and jieace at the fountain of your honorable 
commission’s autliorlty? 

As to open shop or closed shop, collective bargaining or Individual bargaining. 
Government ownership or private ownership, workmen’s compensation or other 
questions, I do not care to express an opinion at this time. How can we solve 
the problems of Justice and peace without going to the highest point in the 
stream, without correcting injustice at the fountain of iiower? Probably no 
more excellent commissioners could be found In the land, but who can tell 
what would follow the votes of the excluded half of your fellow citizens in 
88 States? 

Votes for all adult citizens! 
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STEAD EXHIBIT. 

IFolwoll, Bro. & Co. (Inc.), Third and (’umbihi Streets, Philadelphia.] 

Number of bunds employed 000 

Females -'“>00 

Males 400 

Minors : 

Females 133 

Males 72 

LtMt of irayi ti. 

1. Worsted carding: 

Second-hand $13.00 

<^ard mimlers 10.00, 7.00, 0.00 

2. (Joinblnj^: 

Second-hand 20. 00 

Was- hi))K-machlm' hands _ . 13.00 

laborers 10.00 

(\n'ib and box ndn(k‘r.s _ 6. TK) 

3. Drawing: 

Second-hand 17.00 

Oilers and labort'rs 8.00 

llovin^ bands jiixl bo\ miialers .. 6. HO 

Helpers and learners • 6.00 and 5.00 

4. Spinning:: 

Second-hand-.. * 17. (X) 

Twisters. 6.00 

Spinners aial sjjoolers 5. 50 

DolT(‘rs - 5.00 

5. Warpini?: 

Dres.sers and slaslan’ hands 17.00 and 16. (X) 

Helpers . 10. (X) 

Warp^'i-s 7.00 

Assistants . 5,00-6.50 

6. Weaving: Loom lixc'rs. 20.00 

7. Dry flnishini>:: 

Second-hand 17. OO 

Paper i)r(‘ss(<rs_-. 12. 00 and 14. 00 

I’ress and dryer hamls 10.00 

8. Wet finishing: 

Second-hand 15. oo 

Washer hamls . 10.50 

0. Bleaching: Tileachlng hands 10.50-12.00 

10. Dyeing: 

Color man 12. 50 

Balance of hands 11. 50 

11. Crabbing: 

Can dryer hands 11. 00 and 12. 00 

Crabbing hands 10. 50 

12. Making up: 

Perchers 12. 00-1 6. 00 

Measurer 10.00 

Paperers 7. 00-10. 00 

Makers-up 7. oo 

13. Machinists: 

Vise and lathe hamls I7. 00 

Laborers 10. OO-I2! 00 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Philadelphia, tJunc 30, 191^ — JO a. in. 
Prosont: Comralssionors Weinstock (actinia fluilnnaii), O'C'onnpll, and Len- 
non ; also E. H. Busiok, spocial counsel. 

Mr. Bi'siEK. We will lake up the hearinjj: on the Kania'iit industry. 

Acting Chairman Wei n stock. Procet'd, Mr. Biislek. 

Mr. Busier. I nill call Mr. Morris liernstein. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS BERNSTEIN. 

Mr. Busier. Please glv(‘ us your name in full. 

Mr. 1?EKN STEIN. Morris liernstein. 

Mr. Bt'siek. What is your occupation? 

Mr. liERNSTEiN. Manufacturer. 

Mr. Bi’stkk. Manufacturer of what? 

^tr. Bernstein, Ladies* cloak.s and suits. 

Mr. Btusiek. And your plac<‘ of busimvss is luTe in IMiihuIolphia? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any plant oiitsi<li‘ of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

ISfr. Bi\si?:k. How long have you heeo a manufacturer of ladles’ cloaks and 
stilts? 

Mr. Bernstein. Going on I t years. 

iMr. Busii', 1 ' About how many i)eople do you employ? 

Mr. Behnc'irin. Average? 

Mr. Busier. Yes; on an average — high and low? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I should judge about 90 maximum. 

Mr. Bt:.siEK. How many minimnmV 
Mr. Bernstein. That Is very hard to say. 

Mr. Busier. That is, you employ that many In a simp. Have yon a shop 
where this work is done? 

Mr. Bernstein. Ye.s, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Busier. Or do you .send the work out? Now, in addition to those whom 
you employ in the shop do you let out any work by contract? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How many people were employ(‘d on contract \vork? 

Mr. Bernstein. I should judge about 40, 50, or 0)0. 

Mr. Busier. Arc you president of the Women’s Garment Munufucturers’ 
As.sociation of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bttster. When was this organized, Mr. Bernstein? 

Mr. Bernstein. In 1907, I think — 1906 or 1907. 

Mr. Busier. How many members did it have at its organization? 

Mr. Bernstein. That I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Busier. About how many? 

Mr. Bernstein. I really don’t know. I was not a member at that time. 

Mr. Busier. What time did you Join the association? 

Mr. Bernstein. July of last year, 

Mr. Busier. Have you a copy of the constitution of your association? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not with me. 

Mr. Busier. Could you furnish the commission with a copy of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. How many members has this association now, Mr. Bernstein? 
Mr. Bernstein. Sixty-seven. 
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Mr. Busiek. How many manufacturers are there in Philadelphia in your 
line of work? 

Mr. Bernstein. I really couldn’t say. I should judge about possibly a 
liumlred. 

Mr. Bitstek. Possibly a hundred? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. Tfiey grow up overnight sometimes. 

Mr. Bukiek. Hav<‘ >ou any idea how many people are employed in the clothing 
trade In Philadelidiia? 

Mr. Bernstein. I ]»r<‘snme you mean the cloak trade, don’t you? 

Mr. Bi:sieIv. The cloalc trade; yes, sir. 

JMr. Bernstein. I should judge about .''>,000 or 4,000 — say 4,500. 

JMr. BrsiEK. Between 4,000 and 5,000? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mv. Bt;siek. Are the htrger maniifaeturers afllllated with your association? 

Mr. Bernstein. Only the larger, you mean? 

Mr. Busier. No — wiuit ))ercentag<* of the.se employees have their employers 
repres(‘nted in y{uir associal ion ? 

Mr. Bernstein. 1 siionld judge about 75 per cent. I have no statistics on 
the matter, hut 1 should judgf' 

Mr. BrsiEK ( int<‘rrupl ing). That is your judgment and opinion? 

Mr. liMiNSTEiN, Yes. 

IMr. Bi .-^lEK. Are tlu* dtlicers of your assoidation salaried? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. AVliat Inili.ation tee and dues are required in your as.soclation? 

Mr. Bernstein Fifty dollars jkt year. 

Mr. Busiek. And is tluav any special asses.sinent in times of activity? 

Mr. Bernstein. A\'liat do you mean by activity, plea.so? 

JMr. Busiek. For instaiH i', if a strike should he on and there should he some 
occasion for mei'tings of the association, if that fact is true? 

Mr. Bernstein. M’eil, lliere would he no need of a.sse.ssments for meetings. 

Mr. Busiek. l^’or liie ])urpos('s for which the meetings are called? 

Mr. Bernstein. Nelflu'r so; hnt might he for other reasons. 

^Ir. Busiek. AVhat naisons might demand a special assessment? 

Mr. Bernstein. AA'i'll, to meet tin* e.xigencies like we passed through last fall, 
last suinnu'r, about a yiRir ago to-day. 

Mr. Busiek. dust giM‘ the <-oinmisslon some idea of what those exigencies 
W('re that would reipdre the expenditure of money? 

Mr. Herns I'KiN. W'i'll, I don’t know how deep to go into those matters. I 
don’t know how long you gentlemen want to stay in Bhiladelphla. 

Mr. Busiek. Sturt out, and wluai we get tired listening w’e will break In. 

IMr. Bernstein. AA’ell. it was necessary for ns, after wo noted that we could 
not by any satisfactory arrangement come to arbitration — the other side, so to 
say, issued their red, llaining circular, which meant .strike — and naturally there 
were expmi.ses hero to jirotect our working people, not as regards the manu- 
facturers, but the working iioople; and in manner we needed extra funds. 

^Ir. Busiek. Tliat is, you say to protect the working people? 

IMr. Bkrnsttun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bt^siek, AA^as tliat to protect them against physical violence? 

IMr. Beunstetn. Absolutely ; physical violence. 

Mr. lUrsiEK. That necessitated, then, I suppose, the hiring of guards? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. AA’hcre did those guards come from, Mr. Bernstein? 

Mr. Bernstein. From the city. 

Mr. Busier. From the city? 

IMr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. AA’ere they supplied by any so-calknl detective agency or bureau? 

Mr. Bernstein. AVcll, I was not the efnployer of those partie.s. 

Mr. Busier. Who was? 

Mr. Bernstein. I had my hands full, nominally, of administration purposes 
of the association, and Mr. Kelly, the gentleman whom you have down, will tell 
yon more fully about that, I think. 

Mr. Busier. Very well. AA’hat has been the attitude of your association 
toward organization of the employees of members of the association? 

Mr. Bernstein. Is tills one of your questions here? Are you reading the 
questions from the copy which I have? 
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Mr. Busitek. I am not, but If you prefer that I take these up categorically, I 
will do It. 

Mr. Bernstein. Not at all. What Is the question? 

Mr. BirsiEK. What is the attitude of your association tovviird the organiza- 
tion of the employees of your members? 

Mr. Bernstein. The organization of the employees of our members? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. We have none. 

Mr. Bt^siek. Y'ou have no attitude, do you mean, or they have no organiza- 
tion, which? 

Mr. Bernstein. I presume th(‘y have an organization which they term the 
union, hut we have no attitude against it or for it. 

Mr. Bi’siek. Have you ever treate<l with this organization? 

Mr. Bernstein. Which, please? 

Mr. BrsiEK. The union of tlie employees? 

Mr. Bernstein. If you may term it such ; yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did you get together in a conference with them for the purpose 
of attempting to arbitrate the difficulties? 

Mr. Bernstein. I can only an.swer your question as regards the last trouble. 

Mr. lirsiKK. That is as far back as I care to go. 

]\rr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Bt’stek. .Vnd your answer is yes? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. lirsiEK. Did you meet a committee appointed by the union which pro- 
fessed to reiireseiit tlio union at large? 

Mr. Bernstein. tliey were a committee or self-designated, I can’t say, 

hut we mot two. There were live of us, I believe; yes, five; met two of the 
r(*pres<*ntatives <>f tlie other side. 

Mr. BrsiEK. formal demands made upon you for redress of the alleged 

gri(*vanee at that time? 

Mr. Bernstein, Y>s. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did you attempt to come to an understanding with those people? 

Mr. Bern stein. We did. 

Mr. Bt’sh t- T take it it was un.successful? 

]Mr. Bkrns;1'IN. It was. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did you concede to any demands which they made? 

Mr. Bernstein. Wo did. 

Mr. BrsiEK. What <lemands? 

]Mr. Bernstein. Do you want to particularize them? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, if I can recollect them, I will be very glad to give them 
to you. As regards the hours, I think their demand was ^ hours, and we 
were willing to grant 52. And thore was one particular condition which they 
wished to Impress upon the manufacturers, that no work shall be given to the 
employees to be made at home. That was one of the conditions in their gen- 
eral conditions. No employer, no manufacturer ever compelled his hands to 
take work at home, to his home. That was entirely on his part. We did not 
object to that. The manufacturer shall recognize n shop foreman. We would 
not accede to that demand. The complete abolition of all contracting and sub- 
contracting of the entire cloak and suit trade, both Inside and outside the 
factory ; that has been a modus operandl by which all cloak factories had been 
run, and we could not adjust our business conditions at that time to meet that 
ilemand. We told them further that might be acceiled to later on. 

Mr. Busiek. What is this? Just explain the working details of the contract 
system briefly. 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, it is not unlike conditions existing in any other In- 
dustry in the manner that one contractor has working under him several 
hands, no particular number — some shops have probably 10, some probably 
have as high as 80 or 100 — and the contractor would take the work out, and 
upon Its return the contractor was paid, he in turn paying his hands. I believe 
that has been to a great degree done away with, not on account of these con- 
ditions, please, because if I might say that after conferring with these two 
so-called representatives of the other side and we could come to no agree- 
ment or arrangement of mefliatlon or arbitration or conciliation, whatever term 
you wish to give It, we dropped these conditions absolutely and paid no more 
regard or respect to them. 
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Mr. Busiek. Well, the only concession that I remember your having made 
now la to cut the workday fnun 54 to 52 hours In the shop. Is there any other 
concession that you made? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Well, we don’t view It In the manner in which you put it, 
Industry of Philadelphia is one of the highest paying industries in the United 
States of America. If you wish to go into statistics on that I think you will 
he convinced very quickly. 

Mr. Busier. Well, Just give us those. 

Mr. Bernstein. I did not prepare myself with any partictilar statistics as 
regards payment, hut our books, as also any member of our association books, 
are open for your worthy coininission to go over. 

Mr. Busier. Well, on whul <lo you base that statement, now, Mr. Bernstein; 
on the weekly wage of a person working full time? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; you can not take it that way, because a majority of the 
cloak and suit inalan-s or worktos are on pie<*ework, and it is up to them as 
regards their ablllly and etla iemy and the hours whicli they wish to work 
how much they may be able to earn. 

Mr. Busier. I se(\ Of course, a ])erson l>y driving themselves 

Mr. Bi:rn STEIN. Not nec<‘.ssarlly, .sir. We have workers wiio have in at 9 
o’clock, half past 8, and some at 10. 

Mr. Busier. And work how long? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, the work is there for them. 

Mr. Busier. W('1I, liow much couhl a man make working, say, a 10-hour 
day, what you would call an ellicient worker? 

Mr. Bernstein. An eilicient worker? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. About $70 a week — $75 a week. 

Mr. Bitsier. TIow much work wouhl there be for that kind of a man? Could 
such a mail find steady emidoyment? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir; because the seasons In the cloak and suit business 
vary. 

Mr. Buster. It is n sonsonablo occupation? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And about how great a part of the time is a man idle? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, that depends entirely if the particular house that he is 
with mak(‘S sumiiKT goods. By that I m(*an there are a great many houses 
who do not make any summer goods whatsoever, and under those conditions 
he Is idle In (lie summer months, or, rather, preceiling the summer months, for 
probably about four or five weeks. 

Mr. Busier. If a man is not fortunate enough to make summer goods, timt 
is the longest period? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bitsier. Of lack of employment? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, 

IMr. Buster. How is the labor market In Phibulelphia? Are there plenty 
of hands, or is there any shortage of them? 

Mr. Bernstein. TMenty of hands here. 

Mr. Busier. And doesn’t that retleet itself in the wages paid the people? 

Mr. Bernstein. In what way, please? 

Mr. Busier. Well, where there are plenty of hands and the market is well 
stocked with labor and there is no organization and no understanding with the 
employers, doesn’t tlmt make for a condition whereby the employer can get 
labor cheaper than he otherwise couhl, because of the anxiety of some people to 
get work? 

Mr. Bernstein. I would not really say there was a superfluity of hands here. 
I tliliik what the market of Philadelphia requires is about here. There are 
constantly hands coming from New York, I should not be surprised — in fact, 
I think I can make a true statement— lliat daily there are no less than 10 or 
15 to 20 hands coming from New York here. 

Mr. Buster. Do you get any work from New York; that Is, do you get any 
work from the New York manufacturers? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. 

Mr. Busier. Do you get any work that used to go to New York; that Is, are 
you getting in on the New York market any? 

Mr. Bernstein. We would like to. 

Mr, Busier. Well, do you? 

Mr. Bernstein^, t am sorry to say, no. 
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Mr. Busiek. Whnt is the purpose of your organization? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well» I iniiiht tell you that in a few words which I have 
here [reading?] : 

“It is really for the mutual benefit of manufacturers. Now, when we say 
tliat a manufacturer can not manufacture without labor, that is nominally, 
putting that in the word of hands. We nmi labor or we couhl not produce, 
and our purpose .solely and only Is to promote the best conditions of manu- 
facturers of women’s garments, maintain harmonious relations with employees, 
and unite with them in the adoption of such measures as will improve the con- 
ditions of the business and settle differences between its members — that is, 
as regards the association members, should there be any, and to promote a more 
enlarged and friendly intercouse betw(Hm them and promote the general wel- 
fare of all Intere'^ted in it.” 

I think tliat will encompass all remarks necessary to Ihe question. 

Mr, Bt’siek. T notice you have a bu.slness then' to — f can not state it in tlie 
term.s tliat you have reiul, but to the effect that one of the purT)oses Is to get 
together with the employees and make agreements with them. Does that mean 
with tlie employees as a body? 

Mr. Behnstein. The employees? Make agreements witli them? 

Mr. BrsiF.K. Yes. 

IMr. Bern s’l KIN. No, .sir. 

]Nrr. BrsiEK. What was that .section you read there concerning employees? 

Mr. Bernstein. H.armonlous relations with employees. 

Mr. Bt’siek. Yes; to promote harmonious relations with employees? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

:Mr. Bttstek. Well, what do you mean by that? 

ISTr. Bernstein. Well, we are friends of labor, and thereby there Is no 
manufacturing shop can be conducted wllhout harmony existing there, unless 
it is attempted to be lnt('rf(*red with by outside Influences. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Well, how have you ever gone about promoting harmony? 

Mr. Bernstein. How? 

Mr. Bttstek. Yes. 

Mr. Ber' stetn. Well, In so many ways that I really could hardly start. 

Mr. BTJS 1 E.T. Some of them? 

Mr. Bern. ) KIN. Well, one of the best illustrations I can recall, during the 
trolley strike liere, I forget how many years ago It was 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). In 1900, I believe. 

Mr. Bernstein. In 1909; yes. You heard a great deal of evidence here 
about it. There was to be a general strike called of all Industries here in 
Philadelphia. It apfiears that some of the shops where they manufactured 
Indies’ cloaks and suits felt in sympathy with those people, and through some of 
the hot-headeil rabid ones at the top, they decided to go on a strike. Well, we 
attempted in every manner possible to show them where they were making a 
mistake. They had no grievance against us, none whatever. I remember dis^ 
tinctly that I went out in the shop for two days and attempted to show them 
how foolish they were. I even went so far as to convince them that if there 
were a cloak-and-sult strike that I promise them that not a single trolley car 
in Philadelphia would stop running for them. But they would not listen to it, 
and they went on strike. So we attempted thereby to show them where they 
were wrong. I might state it wa.s a matter of mutual Interest, as we were In 
our busy season, and they in the season when they could make money. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, you gentlemen certainly find it advantageous to organize 
or you would not have an organization, I suppose that is true? 

Mr. Bern.stetn. Naturally. 

Mr. Busier. And you organized because you can better accomplish your busi- 
ness purposes with all working together and all working in the same way under 
certain rules and regulations and mutually imposed restrictions, is not that 
true? 

Mr. Bernstein. Mutually imposed restrictions? 

Mr. Busiek, Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. BU.SIEK. Such rules as you may adopt for the conduct of your members in 
your association. 

Mr. Bernstein. Oh, yes; that is right. 

Mr. Busier. Why do you think it would not be advantageous for the em- 
ployees to form an association imposing the conditions and regulations upon 
themselves which would be binding, and form a body which could meet with 
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yours to the end that any contract made with your employees would be general 
with the empioyees througliout that trade? Or, in other words, if they unlon- 
l2:etl? Wliat objection is there to such a state of alTaIrs? 

Mr. Bernhtkin. We have absolutely no objection Into forming themselves into 
any kind of an association tlicy may choose; an<l, in fact, we would heartily 
accept such a condition If tliey hail the coinpet(*nt people to control them. There 
could be notliing hotter in the United States than an association of that nature 
of the laboring class, if tliey had tlie prop(*r pi'ople at the head of it. 

Mr. IlC'SiKK. TIk'U your only grievance is not with the organization idea, but 
it Is with the people who control organizations, do I understand? 

Mr. Heknstkin. t tlilnk in a majority of cases. 

Mr. liuHiEK. Have you had any painful experiences with these organizations 
or the hetids cif tlie m-ganizatiens? 

Mr. r>EUNsTKi\. Well, what does your term “painful” infer, please? 

Mr. IlTisiKK. \\'(‘ll, any experience which would lead you to condemn all lead- 
ers as you have done. 

Mr. IbaixsiKiN, Oh, I have no condemnation for them; no; none whatever. 
You are asking me the question, sir, A\heth<‘r we had any objections and whether 
we did not tliinlc it would hi* feasible and better for the workingmen to com- 
bine. We have no objection. 

Mr. lirsiKK. And your answi r was you Imd no objection to their combining 
if they w uhl have diClermil kind of men at the heads of their organizations? 

Mr. Hkrx STEIN. If tlK'v had <*ompetent people. 

Mr. P.TTS 1 EK. If they had competent people? 

Mr. Bern STEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wi ll, havi' you any experience that convinces you that the heads 
of these organizations ai-e incomfietents? That is wliat I 'want to get at. 

Mr. Bernstein. I don’t want to be ])ersonal. I would not want to leave 

that Impression. TUit at the time this strike was to he call(‘d last year, if those 
who had charg<‘ of it laid hemi reasonable, all tiiat trouble could have been 
averted wiiliout any qiu'slion. 

Mr. Busier. Tn \\hnt wiaa' tb(\v unreasonni)le? 

Mr. BER\K'n:iN. Well, in endeavoring to make us comply w’ith demands which 
were ix'yoml ail ri'ason. 

Mr. Busier, t’or instanci'? 

Mr. JiERNsTFiN. WvW, tlic main point was the appointing of a shop chairman. 
I don't know 'whether >ou know wdiat that means, do you? 

Mr. Buster. I have an idea. 

Mr. Berns'iein. U nominally means that you may be permitted to enter your 
establlsbna'nt In tji<‘ mornings, or any time, open your mail and sign your 
checks; ami bi'sides that, allow them to run your busines,s. No sane manufac- 
turer W(»iild permit that, I don’t think. 

IMr. Busteic. Wc'll, it corresponds to the grievance committee of an ordinary 
union, don’t it? 

Mr. Bernstein. I presume so. 

Mr. IB siER. Do you know, or have you ever heard that there are many kinds 
of crafts in bigldy skilled trades where they do have grievance committees, and 
they do get along amicably with their employers? Or is there some particular 
reason wfiy you think It would luU work in the cloak and suit trade? 

Mr. Bernstein. I am not aware of it. I don’t know anything about other 
Industrial relations or conditions of any other businesses ; so really, I could not 
answer that question. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Are you familiar with (he garment industry in New York and 
the agreemonts tliat the emplo.\ers have with their employees in New York? 

Mr. Bernstein. I have ia*ard. 

Mr. Busier, That agnN'inent has such a committee, has It not? 

Mr. Bernstein. 1 believe so. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever heard that that worked out badly? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely. 

• Mr. Busier. That Is your rei>ort and experience? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not experience, sir. 

Mr. Busier. That Is the report which you heard? 

Mr. Bernstein. Daily. 

Mr. Busier. There was considerable testimony before this commission in 
New York that the clothing industry, whereas it is still far from Ideal in New 
York, has been ggc^etly benefited, and the protocol which is now in effect be- 
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tween the employees and employers, I think we have testimony on both sides to 
that effect. Your information Is to the contrary, do I understand? 

Mr. Bkrnstein. I have received very direct information ; in fact, I might say 
to you that I hear of it weekly ; I was almost going to say dally. 

Mr. Btjsikk. Do they seem to have more trouble In New York now than 
they had prior to this protocol? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I could not answer that definitely, but I really think so. 
I think that the trade conditions over there are worse than tliey previously 
were. Personal experience over there, I have not had any. 

Mr. Bttsiek. During this last strike, I believe, or ray information is, that 
there were some gentleman came here from Washington — came up here from 
Washington, rather, and Commissioner Jackson, or another gentleman, from 
AU)aiiy, who tendere<l their services as me<liators. Do you remember those 
gentlemen? 

I^Tr. Bernstein. I presume you mean Commissioner Jackson, of Pennsylvania, 
and Commissioner Stewart, of Washington? 

Mr. Bttsiek. Ti)at is it, I guess. 

jMr. Beun STEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Did your association treat with these gentlemen? 

:Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. And what was the result of their efforts? 

Mr. Bkunritcin. Well, they were nominally futile. 

Mr. BrsiRK. (’an you give the reason for that? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes; I can. After we had had a three days* conference with 
the two parties representing the labor side and could arrive at no satisfactory 
arrangements, on July 4, 1913, there was a red circular issued calling on every 
employi^i in all the garment factories, at 10 o’clock on the day, out on strike. 
We had entleavoro<l up to that time to see whether we could not avert that 
which we knew was going to be a long and serious matter; but it appeared that 
tiiey were either going t(> force this with an iron hand — the.se conditions — or 
declare the strike. And for tlie benefit of ourselves — or rather for the protec- 
tion of ourselves, T should have said — we accepted the inevitable and allowed 
them to go on strike. But I might say this, that 90 per cent of the garment 
workers, whuh includes all departments — pressers, cutters, trimmers, finishers, 
basters — did I'ot want to go on strike, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Dn what do you base your opinion? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I can tell you that dally after this strike had been 
called — and I have heard it repeatedly — that the assurance ha<l been given 
by the leaders that after two weeks all the manufacturers would become suh- 
uilssive and come begging for their hands and the strike would he won for 
the hands : hut such was not the case. 

Mr. BiTsiEK. You talked about a red circular. Was that reil In sentence or 
in color? 

Mr. Bernstein. Both. 

lS!r. BrsiEK. Did you then drop the mediation plan of Messrs. Stewart 

Mr. Bernstein (interrupting). Well, they did not come until much later. 

IMr. Bi’siek. Why did their efforts come to naught? 

Mr. Bernstein. Because the proposition or the so-called arrangement which 
they wished to bring forward would have been useless. 

Mr. Bttsiek. What arrangement did they propose? 

air. Bernstein. I really can not recall to-day. I heard so many of them 

1 have forgotten. 

Mr. Bustek. Useless from whose standpoint? 

Mr. Bernstein. I think both. 

Mr. Busier. Were the employees willing to abide by their action? 

Mr. Bernstein. The employees, after two or three weeks, were willing to 
aldde by anything, sir. They would all have returned to work, excepting some 
of the rabid, hot-headed ones, had they been permitteil to. 

Mr. Busiek. What kept them from coming back If 90 per cent were willing? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I really don’t know how to start to tell you that; that 
is too varied. They were threatened with violence, and not only threatened, 
hut violence was also placed u^xm them. No employee was safe on the streets ; 
in fact, not In his own home. To my knowlerlge there were 455 assaults here, 

2 murders, and about 5 or 6 near murders, and it was not safe for a working 
man to be on the streets, 

Mr. Busier. How many conviction.s? 
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Mr. IlKKNWTETN. To my knovvle<li;o, only one. 

Mr. IltJMfEK. To wlial do you attribute Ibe fact that, with all these whole 

sale assaults, two inurdcr.s, jnd live or six near murders, the peac^ omcial 

in tile town were able to secure but one conviction, or a minor number. 

Mr. JfKBNtiTEiN. Well, I mlfibt say one word — politics, possibly. I realij 
couldn’t sny. 

Mr. Buhikk. Did you encounter determined opposition In the courts when 
attempt was made to prose<‘Ute any of those men? 

Mr. Bkrsstein. I can not answer that question because I was never present, 
alflioijffh I think the evidence* <»n the face of It shows conclusively that a con- 
viction was impossible. I think the only one conv'iction resulted about two 
or three months a^o — within two months, I think. 

Mr. Uusip:k. Was that for a murder or for an assault? 

]Mr. Bkunstein. An atrocious assault. This particular circumstance comes 
to my mind now. If was the determination upon the part of the union that, 
when we would not accede to their demands, and as the spring season was 
ndvmiclug. they thought that the only way to get the manufacturers w^as to 
pr(‘vent them pro<lucing their spring styles, and to produce spring styles It 
was necessary to have <leslgners, so they put their designs on the designers, 
and In this particular case it was a man by the name of Rice, who, I think, 
lived at Tiiirly-third and Cumberland, which is in the extreme northwest part 
of llu* Jcnin part of the tow’ii. 

Some of these thugs and educated and graduated workers, who had risen 
to the prominence of becoming thugs, attacked him one morning about 7.30, 
and on the street where they attacked him they were just laying new Belgian 
i>k»cks, and imt conti'nf witli dropping him dowm, they dropped a Belgian on 
his face, and .Iiidgo Sul/h(*rg(*r wais the only one w’hom I might say has had 
the ner\e to bring a conviction in all the courts of I^hiladelphia. 

Mr. Busikk. Wliat w’iis the sentence in that case? 

Mr. Bkunstein. I think that w'as three years. 

Mr. BiisfKK. Were tliose sluggers w'hom you were talking about recruited 
from th(‘ ranks of tin* union or wvre they outside men? 

Mr. Beunstktn. I presume originally those w’ho had graduated and some of 
the others who had become graduated and got into tbe graduating class or 
JoimMl them, 

Mr. I5[ siEK. Have your members refused to take back any of the union men 
who went <mt on that strike? 

Mr. Beunstefn. Not to my knowiedge. 

INlr. Busier. 11ms tl»e strike ever been declared off? 

Mr. Beknstein. T think .so; I am really not sure; well, yes; I might answer 
that In the aflirmative. There wms finally a vote held and the strike wms 
declared otT. 

]\rr. BrsiEK. TIow' many shops did this strike affect? 

Mr. Beuns’ietn. Well, that is a very hard thing to answer, because, outside of 
oiir nssn(*lntion, I really don’t know. I believe there were some who remained 
indepeiuk'nt, an<l the others who signed up for the time being — I should judge 
within 1(V), but 1 ronlly can md sny absolutely. 

Mr. Bt’siek. It W’as a general strike? 

Mr. Bi;unstein. There was a general strike proclaimed. 

Mr. Busier. Not only against the members of your association but against 

others? 

Mr. Beknstein. Allow me to tell you that our ns.sociatlon, of which I wms not 
a niemher at that time — they were not active. They were an association, but not 
in activity. 

Mr. Busier. Was any assistance gotten from out of towm to assist the manu- 
facturers? 

Mr, Beknstein. In pro<luclng their garments? 

Mr. Busier. In <*()mhatlng or carrying (m or resisting this strike, rather? 

Mr. Bkunstein. In what manner, for Instance? 

Mr. Bitsier. Financial aid. 

Mr. Bernstein. None whatever. 

Mr. Busier. 1 think the press at the time charged that Cleveland manu- 
facturers w'ere assisting tlie manufacturers. 

Mr. Bernstein. None whatever, .sir. 

Mr. Busier. Were they assisting in an a<lvisory capacity? 

Mr. Beunstejn-' Not particularly; no, sir. 
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Mr. Busiek. Was there a Mr. Black here, reprc'sentinj? the Cleveland manu- 
facturers, who advisetl? 

Mr. Bernstein. I presume Mr. Black came to see me, as I have had the 
pleasure of his ai'quaintance for some years, and also other gentlemen here. 

Mr. Busier. Were those just social calls that hapiiened or did the strike 
Inspire tlieru? 

Mr. Bernstein, Well, they w’ere here 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). Is that wliat brought them here? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Did they address the employers assembled at meetings? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Give their ideas and views ns to how to combat the strike? 

Mr, Bernstein. Well, I can not really say that he did give advice. 

Mr. Busier. Did he give inspiration? 

Mr. Bernstein, To be candid with you, I don’t think we needed those. 

Mr. Busier. Was there any pledge exacted from tin* members of the associa- 
tion or the employers not members of the association, any employer making a 
pledge with another that he would not recognize tlio union or would not give 
In to them? 

Mr. Bernstein. You mi'an outside of the association? 

Mr. Busier. Yes; was there any general umierstanding among the employers, 
or any of them, that tlicy would not surrender to the union? 

Mr. Bern.stein. You mean within the association or without? 

Mr, Busier. Within or without? 

Mr. Bernstein. Within, nhsolulely not; without, we know nothing about it. 

Mr. Busier. You were not a member of the association at that time? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Busier. Oh, you were? 

Mr. Bernstein. Y’e.s, sir; at that time; starting then. 

;Mr. Bwstek. I see. Was any bond exacteil of any of the member.? to insure 
their compliance with this resolution? 

Mr. Bernstein. 'Well, there was a bond, but not in tbe sense that you put 
it, sir. 

Mr, Busier. What was it? 

Mr. Bebns'iein. We required, as we knew, we tliouglit we would, extra 
moneys, for the protection solely and only of our ernployi'cs. We had no other 
expenses hut those, and this Ixmd was put up in case the nei'essity arose that 
we would rcHpilre extra funds that we conld rely up«)n those, and fall hack 
upon them, hut there were assessments levicsl, and naturally we did not make 
any use of those bonds. 

Mr. Buster. Was this bond merely for the purpose of securing assessments 
up to a certain amount, as tlu'y miglit be levied? 

Mr. Bernstein, No, sir, 

Mr. Busier. What were the coiulltlons of tiie bonds upon which they wore 
to be forfeited? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, just as I stated to you: In case tbe necessity arose 
that we would require more funds than what we bad, those bonds to be called 
upon. 

Mr. Busier. Then tliey were merely pledges to contribute? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir; those bonds were all returned. 

Mr. Busier. Tliey were not bonds in the sen.se that a certain amount of 
money was put up to be forfeite<l upon a certain contingency? 

Mr. Bernstein, They were not bonds ; they were notes. 

Mr. Busier. Notes? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What Is the attitude of your association now in regard to deal- 
ing with an organization of your employees? I believe you said before that you 
had no objection to their organization ; you might consider dealing with them 
if they had otlier leadership. 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. I don’t want you to interpret my remarks In that 
manner, sir. We have always dealt with our employees in a very fair and 
honorable way, and I am of the opinion that every other manufacturer here 
in the garment Industry has done so. I can not say positively, as I am not 
always present. But If the employees have any grievances, I don’t think there 
is a single concern here in the city of Philadelphia that would not be only too 
glad to listen to them. 
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Mr. Busiek. Well, can you conceive of a case where those employers might 
not be as honortihlo as you think they are, and the employees have a real, 
bona fide grievance; what would he their remedy then? 

Mr. Bkbnstktn. If such were to arise' — are you speaking of the i)eople In our 
association, or geriorally, of all Phllaelelphia manufacturers? 

Mr. Busiek. Well, take one in the association first. 

Mr. Beunstein. I don’t ever exjw'ct such an occasion to arise with any mem- 
ber in the association, sir; becamu' it has been— even during the time of the 
trouble, we lu'ld nu'otings daily; In fM<*t, I might tell you that the executive 
board were in meeting all the time nominally; probably six or eight hours dally, 
and if such complaints were to arise, tlu'y would certainly come to the boards 
here and quick action would be taken. But each member of the association, I 
know, feels that they are there for the ])urpose of seeing that justice is given 
to all tlieir employees. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, your idea, then. Is that the employees* interests can be 
prop<‘rly consi'rvi'd, b(‘cause of the hon<>rnble and magnanimous attitude of the 
meinh(*rs of flie association? They (*an b<‘ trusted to look out for the welfare 
of tiu'ir ('mploy('('S, and it is unnecessary for tlie employees to organize and take 
any steiis on their side*; is that the idea? 

Mr. I’.F.uNsnaN. Well, you might regard this as too personal an answer for 
nuN but I can really say y<‘S. 

Mr. Busiek. I believe that is all. 

rommissioner O't’oNNEi.i.. Mr. Iternstein, the questions I slmll ask you will 
eltlier refer to your own sho]) or to your association, so that you will have no 
hesitancy in answering. 

^ir. Biunstetm. Yes, sir; T am only too glad to help yonr commission in any 
way I can. 

( Commissioner O’C’onnei i.. A])proxlniately, how many people are employed by 
the members of yonr ass(KMalion? 

Mr. Bkunsteiv. T should judge about 70 to 75 per cent. 

Commisslom'r O’OoN'NKni-. What number of people Is that, approximately? 

Mr. Bkunstein. About 3,7(K>, .S.SOO, 3,900. I judge there arc probably 5,0<X) 
workers here. 

(>ommission(‘r O’CConxei.u. Have yon any idea what the average earnings per 
week of yonr employi'es are? 

Mr. Bkuns’it.in. Our Individual employees you mean, or the association em- 
ployees also? 

(kunnilssionor O'Oonxei.l. Yours. 

Mr. Beunstetn. No, sir; I have not. 

Commlssiom'r O’Conneix. How are the piece prices set by you? 

Mr. Bernstein. By my tmrtncr. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei.e. He sets the prices? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yt's, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonneix. In oonsiiltntifm with anybody? 

Mr. Bernstein. Possibly with me, ns a rule, and his son, who is in charge of 
one part of the factory. 

Commissioner O’Conneee. But not in consultation with the workmen or work- 
ing iH'ople in the slio])? 

Mr. Bkrn.stein. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei e. The jirlce, therefore, is arbitrarily set by your 
firm? 

Mr. Beun STEIN. No, sir; It is very agreeably accepted. 

Commissioner O’Conn eu.. As I understand, either yourself or your son or 
your partner, or some one of the firm in charge, sets the price? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Yonr workman, of course, Is supposed to accept 
that price ; he may do it mutually or agreeably, but he accepts the price set by 
some one in your firm? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. I want to state that that price which has always 
been set has been satisfactory ; and in a few Instances when It has not the mat- 
ter has been spoken over, and there would possibly be on some garments an 
advance given and on some not. 

Commissioner 0*Connki,l. But, how'ever, as a finality, the price designated by 
your company Is the price paid? 

Mr. Bernsti^tN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The workman must accept that? 

Mr. Bernstein. Unless an advance is agreed upon. 
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Commissioner O’ConneUm Who would It be agreeil ui>on with, then, the work- 
man? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he said to you, “I don’t think that is a fair 
price,*’ the question then would be argue<l out? 

Mr. Bernstein. It never required very much arguing. If we saw that he 
was entitled to it, we certainly gave It to him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you, tlien, would be the finality in the propo- 
sition, dicker it out, and if you agreed, or you woiiltl say that Is what we will 
pay? 

Mr. Bernstein. Or “ we will pay you what you ask.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the average Avorking time of your plant 
I)er year? Would the employees average eight nionths’ employment *iii a year? 

IMr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, That would be about ; that is wdiat they told us in 
New York. 

Air. Bernstein. I should judge 8 to 8i months ; jiossibly 0. There was a 
time wIkti we made summer goods, as I told this genthuuan. when they were 
employed very near onto 11 nionths. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you employ women or girls? 

Air. Bernstiun. Some few. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do they perform the same class of work ns the 
males? 

Air. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’C^onnell. How do their wages run? 

Air, Bernstein. Well, they are pieceworkers, excepting, in some Instances, 
what we call button sewers. A pieceworker is able to earn, in a season, from 
$18 to $30 a week. 

Commissioner 0’Conne]>l. Pieceworkers? 

Air. Bernstein. A>s. 

Commissioner O’Connell Are there women In your plant that earn $30 a 
week ? 

Air. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Oominlssior»er O’Connell In season? 

Air. Berns'iein. Yes, sir; our books are open for your inspection, if you wouhl 
like to see them. 

Commissioner O’Connell llow many women do you employ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not many; I should judge 15 would cover it In season. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many of those in season would earn $30 a 
week? 

Air. Bernstein. Probably about tliree or four. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What wouhl the rest average? How low would 
they get? 

Air. Bernstein. Well, if a finisher can not earn in .season, when we are busy, 
fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty dollars she is no kind of a finisher. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How young girhs do you employ? 

Mr. Bernstein. None under the statute law. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. Fourteen? 

Air. Bernstein. None as young as that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sixteen? 

Air. Bp:rnstein. No ; I should judge — I don’t think we have got anybodv under 
about 20 ; I should not judge so. - ^ . 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do they do? 

Air. Bernstein. Some of them, some of the very young ones, are proficient 
□nisners. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About this homo work, is the general plan In Phila- 
delphia that W'ork Is gotten out — given out to be done in the homes by the inera- 
t>ers of your association? 

Air. Bernstein. No, sir. 

^mmissioner O’Connell. What percentage of them do give out home work? 

Mr. Bernstein. I doubt very much if there are any to-<iay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Didn’t I understand that you gave out home work, 
From your testimony this morning? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. I was reading here one of the conditions that the 
union presented. Article No. 3 read that ; “ No work shall be given to the em- 
ploy^ to be made at home.” 
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Mr. Busiek. Well, can you conceive of a case where those employers might 
not he as honorable as you think they arc, and the employees have a real, 
bona flde grievance; what would be their remedy then? 

Mr. Beknstein. If such were to arise — are you speaking of the people in our 
association, or generally, of all Philadelphia manufacturers? 

Mr. Busiek. Well, take one in the association first. 

Mr. Beiinstkin. I don’t ev(‘r ex])(*ct such an occasion to arise with any mem- 
ber In the association, sir; because it has been— (wen during the time of the 
trouble, we held nu'ctings daily ; in fact, I might tell you that the executive 
board were In mis^ting all the time nominally; probably six or eight hours daily, 
and if sucli comi)liiints \v('re to arise, limy would certainly come to the boards 
here and (pilck action would he taken. But each member of the association, I 
know, f(‘els that they art' there for the purpose of seeing that justice is given 
to all their ('mp!o>('es. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, your idea, then, is that the employees’ interests can be 
properly e(»n^erve<l, l»eeaus(‘ of the lionornhle and magnanimous attitude of the 
memhers of tlie assoeialion? Th(‘y can he trusted to look out for the welfare 
of tlu'ir <‘ni|»l<>ye('s, and it is unn('c('ssary for the employees to organize and take 
any steps on their si(U‘; is (hat the id(‘a? 

Mr P.KKNSTKiN. W(‘ll, you mltrht regard this as too personal an answer for 
me, hid 1 eaii really say y<‘s. 

Mr. Bttstek. I believe that Is all. 

Comnilssionc'r ( Mr. Bernstein, the questions I shall ask you will 
either ref(T to your own shop or to your a.ssociation, so that you will have no 
h(‘sitaney in answ(‘ring. 

Mr. IhacNSTiciN, Yes, sir; T am only too glad to help your commission In any 
way I can. 

CoTnmlssioiu'r O'Connei.l. Approximately, how many people are employed by 
the members of ,\our nssocial nm? 

Mr. Bi-.iiNsTFi N. T should Ju<hre about 70 to 75 per cent. 

Oommi.ssiotu'r 0’(’onnet,t What number of people is that, approximately? 

Mr. Biuinstein. About 3,700, 3,800, 3,900. I judge there arc probably 5,000 
work('rs lu‘re. 

(VuumisslorK'r O’Connei.l. HaNC^ you any Idea what the average earnings per 
wo<'k of your einploy('(‘S are? 

Mr. Beunstein. Our individual employees you mean, or the association em- 
idoyi'os also? 

(kmmiissioner O'roxNELL. Yours. 

Mr. Beunstein. No, sir; I have not. 

(’ommisslom'r O’Oonnei.i.. TTow are the piece prices S(^t by you? 

Mr. Beunstein. F.v my partner. 

Commissioner ()’( 'onnelt.. He sets the prices? 

Mr. Beunstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. In considtation with anybody? 

^Ir. Beunstein. Possibly with mo, as a rule, and his son, who Is in charge of 
one part of the factory. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. But not in consultation with the workmen or work- 
ing p('op1e in tiio shop? 

]Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connete. The price, therefore, is arbitrarily set by your 
firm ? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. sir; it is very agreeably accepted. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. As I understand, either yourself or your son or 
your partner, or some one of the firm in charge, sets the price? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneel. Your workman, of course, is supposed to accept 
that price ; he may do it mutually or agreeably, but he accepts the price set by 
some one In your firm? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. I want to state that that price which has always 
been set has been satisfactory ; and in a few Instances when It has not the mat- 
ter has been sr>oken over, and there would possibly be on some garments an 
advance given and on some not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But, however, as a finality, the price designated by 
your company Is the price paid? 

Mr. Behnsti^in; Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The workman must accept that? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Unless an advance is agreed ui>on. 
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Commissioner O'Connbll. Who would It be ngrecil ui>ou with, then, the work- 
man? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he said to you, “ I don’t think that is a fair 
price,” the question then would be argued out? 

Mr. Beunstein. It never required very much arguing. If we saw that he 
was entitled to it, we certainly gave it to him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you, then, would he the linallty in the propo- 
sition, dicker it out, and if you agreed, or you would say that is wliat we will 
pay? 

Mr. Bernstein. Or “ we will pay you what you ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the average working time of your plant 
per year? Would the employees average eight months’ employment In a year? 

IMr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be about ; tliat is what tliey told us in 
New York. 

:Mr. Bernstein. I should Judge 8 to 8i numths; possibly 9. There was a 
time when we made summer goods, as I told tins gcmtleman. when they were 
E'mployed very near onto 11 nnmths. 

Commissioner 0'(\)Nnell. Do you employ women or girls? 

;Mr. r.EUNSTEiN. Some few. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do they i^erform the same class of work as the 
males? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNEix. Row do their wages run? 

;Mr. Bernstein. Well, they are pleeowork(‘rs, ex<‘epting, in some instances, 
what we call button sowers. A pieceworker is able to earn, In a season, from 
$18 to $30 a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Pieceworkers? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connelu Are there women in your plant that earn $30 a 
WTek ? 

Mr. Bern ^tein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. In season? 

Mr. Berns'iein. Yes, sir; our books are open for your inspection, if you w^ould 
like to see them. 

Commissioner 0’0>nnell, How many women do you employ? 

Mr, Bernstein. Not many; I should judge 15 would cover It in season. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many of those in season would earn $30 a 
week? 

Mr. Bernstein. Probably about three or four. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would the r<*st average? How low woulo 
they gel ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, if a finisher can not earn in season, when we are busy, 
fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty dollars she is no kiml of a finisher. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How young girls do you employ? 

Mr. Bernstein. None under the statute law. 

Commissioner 0’(Jonnell. Fourteen? 

Mr. Bernsitcin. None as young as that. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Sixteen? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; I should Judge — I don’t think we have got anybody under 
about 20 ; I should not Judge so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do they do? 

Mr. Bernstein. Some of them, some of the very young ones, are proficient 
flnl.shers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About this home work, is the general plan In Phila- 
delphia that work is gotten out — given out to be done In the homes by the mem- 
bers of your association? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of them do give out home work? 

Mr. Bernstein. I doubt very much if there are any to-day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Didn’t I understand that you gave out home work, 
from your testimony this morning? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. I was reading here one of the conditions that the 
union presented. Article No. 3 read that : “ No work shall be given to the em- 
ployees to be made at home.” 
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Tliere Imd been tlme.s previously when they came and nominally begged to 
take work home, to their homes. Well, we did not resist that at all. We were 
perfectly satisfted if they chose to work at home. I presume they did that on 
Sundays, or sometimes like that. A great many, well, I should say a small 
proportion of the Jewish tailors, finishers, etc., did work — did not work on 
Saturdays, ami therefore they would take work homo on F'rlday evenings, which 
they would do at home, I presume, on Sundays ; but no manufacturer in this 
city ever compelled a hand to take work home. It was entirely upon their 
wishes to take* work home to try to earn more. 

Oommlssioner ()’(^)i\NKi,L. Do they take work home now? 

Mr. Bkknstkin. Not to my knowledge. 

Coinmlssiomu’ O’Donnell. Is work done in the homes in Philadelphia? 

Mr. liEUNsTKJN. J heg your pardon. 

Com?uisslon(‘r 0’(’onneli.. Is work done in the homes In Philadelphia? 

Mr. liEUNS'j’KiN. Not to my knowledge. 

Comuj]ssloM(*r 0’Ck)NNELL. Then it lias lu'en practically abolishefl, the home- 
work system? 

Mr. Bkknstein. Wt‘ll, I can not say that absolutely, but I don’t think there is 
any na'inher of our ass(>( lation w’ho gives home work for any of their hands 
to take the work home, but I presume if a hand were to ask for it, and say, 
“I exjiect to work home to-morrow,” “I would like to have a few garments to 
make or nnish,” they might be given tlumi, but entirely due only upon the 
asking by ^he employee. There is no compulsion on the part of the manufac- 
turer for men to take work hoTue. 

I might supplement that remark. I remember distinctly in our factory about 
three years ago that if we did not have work for them to take home they were 
very much dissatisfl(‘d. 

Commissioner O’C^innelt.. Do you do subcontracting, letting work out by 
contract that is done in some other shop or some other place? 

Mr. Bi^nstetn. Yt's, sir. 

Commissioner 0’<’onnell. In bu.sy seasons? 

Mr. BEKNSTEfN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnele. What percentage or proportion of your work is sub- 
contracted? 

Mr. Beunstetn. Oh, very small. 

Comrni.ssioner 0’(’oNNErj^ Does the subcontractor have a shop? 

Mr. Beun STEIN, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connej.l. Do you know whether he has any home work done 
or whetluT he lets his work out again by subcontracting? 

Mr. Beun STEIN. No; I presume — T think really that the subcontractors live 
in their shops, or nominally have their shops with their dwelling.s. 

Comrni.ssioner 0’(’onnei.i,. In their homes? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any State Investigations of the sanitary 
conditions prevailing in shops in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Inspectors who visit them regularly? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir; several of them. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. Wlien last was your shop visited by a State official? 

Mr. Bernstein. T really couldn’t tell you, sir. I am not always there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I>o you make any sort of report to State officials 
as to conditions prevailing In the shop, which is made under requirements of 
law, ns, for Instance, fire escapes ami elevator conditions ufkI tlie methods of 
entrance into and egress from shoi)s and everything of that kind? 

Mr. Bernstein. I don’t think tlie latter part, no, sir; because we are in a 
very large building, and I pre.siirae as far as the fire escapes and the elevators 
are concerned, that is taken care of by the owner. 

Acting Cliairraan Weinstcx^k. Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Bernstein, what do you pay your cutters? 

Mr. Bernstein. Cutters? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. About $18 or $20. We have one cutter that we pay $27.50. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; but I speak of a man who Is considered a cutter, 
but i>erhaps not your foreman cutter. I mean the regular cutters? 

Mr. Bernstein. About $20. »- 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know about how that compares with the stages 
paid in the city of Jffew York? 
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Mr. Bebnstein. I do not. 

Commissioner Lennon. What hoars do these cutters work? ^ 

Mr. Bebnstein. From 7.30 until 6, and until a quarter of one on Saturday. 

Commissioner I^nnon. Do you know the hours that tliey work In the city of 
New York? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. In New York it was testitied regarding the matter of 
finishers — in fact, it was testiiieil upon rerK'Uted occasions that the work of 
finishing w’as largely done in the homes for tlie reason tluit women could not be 
had in the shops to do this class of work. That, I understainl from your testi- 
mony, is not now true, even if it has been In the past, in Philadelphia. You 
can now get shop finishers? 

Mr. Bern. STEIN. Oh, we always could get them. The garments which I spoke 
iibout to those gentlemen were being taken at the time not for the purpose of 
finishing but being operated and the iinislier in fact lirought in tlie com- 
pleted garment after taking tlie garment out in rut condition. 

Commissioner Lennon. And do tlie finishers do that work by the week or by 
the piece? 

l\Ir. Bernstein. They work by the piece with us. 

Commissioner Lennon. What can the finishers — but I believe you have testi- 
fied wliat the finishers can make. Now, do llie contractors pay tlioir help the 
same as you pay in your shop? 

Mr. Bernstein. I could not say. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do not know as to that? 

]\rr. P»ERNSTETN. No, Sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. We had repeated testimony from a great many manu- 
facturers in tlie cily of New York and from outsiders who had interested them- 
selves in the busine.ss and from members of tlie nnion, that tlie protocol had 
been highly advantageous In that city. Have you ever made any investigation 
nf the working of that agreement up there? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, the facts of the case have come to me without making 
any Investigation, that they are extremely unsatisfactory. 

Commissi oner Lennon. Well, such men as Dr. Edekson, who represented the 
manufacturers a good part of the time, and some of tlie manufacturers — it is 
not proiier to mention their names ; at least I it would be a little out of 
the way — testified that the prot<»col had worked to the decided advantage of the 
trade in that It had completely or nearly comiiletely done away with shop 
strikes, and that they considered a very great advantage to th(‘ trade. 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I don’t think you will find that to bo the case, sir. I 
don’t want to contradict anybody’s testimony, but my partners are at present 
in New York and also many of my friends, and there are strikes called daily in 
the New York shops. 

Commissioner O’Connele. Well, they are soon settled. The people soon have 
to go back to work or get out of the union, ami <lo go back to work in most 
cases. Do yon find or do you believe that the make-up of the cloak and skirt 
makers is materially different in this city from what it is in the city of New 
York? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think it is different? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it different because of racial differences or because 
of different philosophies and theories that 

Mr. Berstein (interrupting). There are no racial differences between the 
parties here and in New York, but I think those who are here regard their 
occupation here in more of a homelike manner, whereas there is rabble in New 
York. They land there as soon as they come over; they land there and they 
bring a great many foreign tendencies. They are inherent after they get there 
and, In fact, they grow in them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that would seemingly tend toward the greater 
difficulty In doing business with an organization there than it would here? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Commissioner liSNNON. Are you doing business with the unions now? 

Mr. Bernstein. Are we? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Berstein .^Here? 

CosiinlBsioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 
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Cormnlssioner Lennon. In no way at all? Don’t meet their committees or 
transact any business witli them? 

IVIr Bernstein. IS'o sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether your shop is an organized shop 
or not? 

Mr. Bernstein. I really could not say. 

Ooinmlssioncr Lennon. You don’t interfere with it? 

Mr. Bernstein. None whatever; none whatever. 

CominlHsIoner Lennon. I tliink that Is all, Mr. Weinstock. 

Actin;? Chairman Weinstock. This coininission, Mr. Bernstein, does not hoiie 

to be al)Ie to do anything along the lln(‘s of wiping out all disputes 

Mr. Bernstein (Interrupting). No, .sir. 

Acting Cludrman Wein.stock (continuing). Between workers and employers. 
It docs hope, liowevor, to be aide to acconipllsii something along the lines of 
estiibUslilng a lilglior degree of industrial piaice between workers and employers. 
The commission realizes that so long us there are changing conditions, condi- 
tions will always arise where there will l)e disputes. Tiie purpose, however, is 
to he able to create some sort of macliiiiery whereby these disputes can be 
settl<‘d by appealing to reason and in a peaceful manner rather than by resort- 
ing to cessation of work and to possilile violence. 

Now, while the members of this commission have had experience in various 
underlakings and in tlielr various sph<‘res of life, I do not think any of us 
have lun! snfticlent exi)erienee — I do not think we have had sufliclent experience 
collectively as publicists, employers, or workers — to be able to work out a 
satisfactory scheme, and our purpose In holding these public hearings is to 
profit by the Judgment and tlie wisdom and the experience of employers and of 
w'orkors, so as to enable us to roach intelligent conclusions that will stand the 
test of analysis. 

Our purpose, therefore, in Inviting you to come before us, Mr. Bernstein, is 
not in the spirit of criticism, hut, as a good citizen, to ask you to help us to find 
tile way. With your knowledge and coinmercinl training and your contact with 
fellow enipl<»yers and fellow workers, you certainly have had experience that 
no menil)(‘r of this association, peiiiai)s, has had, and, therefore, w^e feel that 
you can be of service to us if you will give us tbe benefit of your experience and 
your Judgment. I say all this In a preparatory way so that you will under- 
stand the purpose ami spirit of my question. 

Now, I gathered from 

Mr. Bernstein (interrupiing). Would you permit me to answer you Just a 
minute, sir, before you ask a question? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. I wtis present here at several of your hearings when Mr. 
Wanamaker and Mr. Blankenburg and Alba Johnson and the other gentlemen 
were present here, and it beeanie very evident to me that your commission 
is simply here for the purpose of trying to do good. Now, if you would like 
me to answer you in a very short manner regarding what you stated to me, I 
can say the following; That the cloak and suit industry of Philadelphia was 
in a very healthy situation Irrespective of what any conditions might have 
iK^en shown from the other side. Now, I will make my statement a little more 
fully in this matter. It makes no difference wiiat conditions of affairs, 
whether it is an industry or something to which I can not give an intelligible 
term, tliere is always something wrong soinew^heres to some little account. 
The Women’s Garment Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia is for 
one purpose only. It Is for its owm good. Now, that may appear selfish on 
the face of it, but its owui good is the good of its employees, because if its em- 
ployees are not working harmoniously there is no good can result to us in our 
production. And I might use a slang phrase, that everything was running 
along here beautifully and swimmingly, witli possibly a small exception In one 
shop, which no one will ever be able to lielp unless we can single it out. We 
have people in our employ, some of them owning two or three houses free of 
ilebt, no incumbrances. I can call them over here as witnesses, if you would 
like to hear them. They send their children to the high schools, they give 
their children musical educations; in fact, I think some of them are attending 
colleges. Now, the entire class with those few exceptions, which I can not 
recount because I don’t know them, were absolutely satisfied in every degree. 

Then, in steps this so-called organization, disrupts those conditions here, 
I can only speak of the conditions in our class of manufacture. Regarding 
your other inqulr|ee^ 1 know nothing. If our people had been let alone, work* 
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ng under the conditions under which they w^ere working, they would have 
l)een perfectly satisfied, because I can say this to you, in all .frankness, that 
while the union had proniiseil all the so-called striking employees they had 
:o be striking employees or get their heads smashed and their eyes hammered 
In or something or other, or their wives Insultetl — their wives were afraid 
:o go to the corner store to buy their milk and food, and the children were 
\fraid to go to school on account of the thugs which were employed, with 
whom I don’t know, and I don’t care, but I am simply stating to you the con- 
Llitlon in the cloak and suit industry before the peaceable workingmen were 
nterfered with. 

Now, if people making the money that the people in the cloak and suit In- 
dustry were making were let alone, organization or no organization here was 
not necessary. It depentls entirely upon the efilciency of the man as to the 
amount of money he is able to make. I don’t know what business you are 
In, l)\it you know that Is so, and that even if you are not In busliiess ; so, as 
regards the coming in of an organization or union, I assure you that no manu- 
facturer ill the city of Philadelphia objects to It, hut we object to It in the 
manner only that they won’t have their business run by them; and the em- 
ployees are making a good living wage and more than that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I gather, then, from what you say, Mr. Bern- 
stein, that Immediately prior to your last industrial trouble from your jiolnt 
of view the workers ha<l no grievances and that the conditions were Ideal? 

]Mr. Beknstein. I should judge so; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And that the grievances were artificial and 
manufactured grievances; do I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Reunstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How? 

Mr. Bernstein. Although there might be a single Instance or two that I 
can not cover at all. I told you that at first. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, generally speaking? 

Mr. Bernstein. Generally speaking. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And that therefore this trouble was precipi- 
tated wlthot^ real cause? 

Mr. Berns'otn. Well, there was an expression current here at that time 
that we were due, that means the cloak and suit manufacturers of Phila- 
delphia were due to have a strike. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. You mean that it was your turn? 

Mr. Bernstein. Wc were due. We were due previously in 1904, our firm. 
We had a strike which laste<l exactly one day, and the strike was over and 
after one day. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I understood you further in answering the 
questions of my fellow commissioners in your opinion the workers in yoiir 
industry in Philadelphia were paid the highest wages in America? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clinirman Weinstock, Well, of course, you know, Mr. Bernstein, in 
common with myself, that there is quite a distinction between wages and 
earnings, and I might get a wage of .$50 a day and only have about $200 a 
year; that the real thing is the annual earnings? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Now, granted that the wages of the Phila- 
delphia operators are the highe.st in America, what are their annual earnings? 

Mr. Bernstein. I’ardon me if I say 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). Take the man that could earn 
.$75 a week, which seems very liberal earning iKiwer, wJiat are his annual 
earnings? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I believe that I have never taken this off with any 
purpose of statistics, but I am confident I could go over our books and show 
where some of our best efficient tailors have got as high as $2,500 in a year. 
I think I am placing that low. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many months in a year is work available 
and how many months of Idleness do the workers average a year? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, 1 think since we have gone out of the summer-sea.son 
business, producing any garments in a summer like now, or previously to now, 
rather, of summer wear exclusively, I presume about eight and one-half months. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There Is three and a half months of Idleness? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir — which was not the case with us previously. 
88819*~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 6 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstock. So that the average number of weeks would 
be about 34 a year? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Thirty-four or thirty-five. 

Acting Chairman Weinbtocjv. Now, what would be a fair average, taking 
your own organization as a basis, to figure on, and you say you employ about 
00 people? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. During the se.nson what would be your weekly 
pay roll — your gross weekly pay roll? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, allow me to tell you that these tailors are entirely 
pieceworkers. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes, but what would be your weekly pay 
roll, about, your 1)0 workers? 

Mr. Bernstein. Why, I really could not tell you offhand, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. (’ould you approximate it? 

Mr. Bernstein. The reason I answer your question In that manner is be- 
cause we have two pay rolls, one on Wednesday and one cm Saturday, and in- 
cluded in the Saturday pay rolls are some of the contractors. 

Acting Chairman WKiNsrocK. Yes, sir 

Mr. Bernstein. So I can not do it. 

Acting (dialrman Wkinstock. Well, undoubtedly as the result of this trouble 
you recently had you must have had (UTasloii to look into your figures, and 
what did you find to be the average weekly earnings during the season, of 
your average workers? 

Mr. Bernstein. I have never taken it, sir. 

Acting (.'hairman Wkinstock. You never have? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir; but you are at lilx'rty to have it on our bo(»ks. 

Acting (fiiairinan W'kinsiock. Well, se<‘ if we can’t approximate it anywTiy. 
Do they run more than on an av<Tag4* (d .^Id a week? 

Mr. Bernstein. Oh, yes. 

Acting (Mialrman Wkinstoi k. Do lh(*y earn .^l.T a week? 

Mr. Bernstein. Y<'s, sir. 

Acting (fiialrinan Wkinstock. D<* tlu*y run .$-0 a week on an average? 

Mr. Bernstein. I>o you include lla* p«Mipb‘ in my shipping room and the 
office help? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstoi k. No, just your operators or lUMalucer.s. 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I can not answer y4>u positively, but I shoulil Judge 
over that, yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Over wdiat? 

Mr. Bernstein, Over $20 — you mentioiUMl, didn’t you? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes; well, w'ould it he .$25 a week? 

Mr. Bernstein. I w’oiikl not like to renll.v commit myself, because I have 
never gone over the figures, hut I will he pleaseil to take it off for you. 

Acting (Mialrman Wkinstock. You ought to lie a pretty good giiesser, with 
your long exjieiience? 

Mr. Bernstein. I have never taken it off closely. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, can you liave it taken off? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir, surely ; w Ith pleasure. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you he good enough to furnish us with 
a copy? 

Mr. Bernstein. Y"es, sir, with pleasure. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bernstein. You mean for wiiat term, plea.se; three months or six months 
or a year? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I think if you took a year it would he of more 
interest to us. 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, that would have to go hack to 1912, because we did 
not virtually w'ork of any consequence in 1913. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Very well, if you w ill give us that. 

Mr. Bernstein. Very glad to give it to you. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then, cnuhl you do the same thing for 1914 
for the purposes of comparison hetw^een 1912 a ml 1914? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I might say this to y<ni in regard to 1914; The spring 
season of the cloak and suit business Is the smallest season, the fall season being 
the main season, and the employment of more hands, and, In fact, at that time 
people in the fall season, of the styles get settled, if you gentlemen tell us about 
the styles, we will tteve It all pat. 
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Commlssluner Lennon. We will tell you about the styles. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Lennon, that is his strong point, telling us 
alK)Ut styles. You might <lo this, then, for the puri>ose of comparison: Give us 
the earning power, dividing up 1912 into two distinct seasons, tlie spring and 
fall seasons. 

Mr. Bebnstein. Yes; with pleasure. 

Acting t'hairman Weinstock. Then give us the average for the spring of 
1912 and the average for the spring of 1914. 

Mr. BerNvSTEIn. In the spring of 1914? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bernstein. Business was not as good this spring, so It won’t he ns large. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, your statement, as I recall, is that prior 
to tlie strike, from your i)oint of view, the employees had no grievance on (lie 
wage question, they had no real grievance on the question of working hours, 
they had no real grievance on the question of working conditions? 

Mr. Bernstein. Do you want me to answer that? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. As regards to working hours, as reganls to the wages, or 
earnings, rather, they had absolutely none. I can speak now of the members 
of our asso<‘iation. The outsiile sliops 1 know nothing about, because I was in 
daily conference wMth all tlie.se people, and 1 heard their reports right along. 
As regards working hours, if we W'ould not tinally close our shop they would 
never go home. Some of them would bring tbeir herring and bread down there 
and stay there. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean that they were so ambitious to earn 
money they would exiiloit thcm.selves physically? 

Mr. Beunsiein. Yes, sir; in a great maii.v instances. Now, for instance, at 
times we would work on, if I r(‘meini»er rightly, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Tliurs- 
dnys, not compulsory, hut any man who wants to sit at his machine is welcome 
tlH‘re. Those w(*n* all pieeinvorkia’s. Tlxw do not report at 7 or 7.30 o’clock. 
Tliey come to their Tnachin(‘s when they choose. 

Acting Chairnijin AN einstock. You liaven’t any discipline ns to the hours a man 
can come ard go in your place? 

Mr. Bern, *• I {'IN. No, sir. 

Acting (’hsctuian Wein.stock. Well, tlien, how can you control results? 

Mr. Bkhn.sifin, Well, they <lesire to earn, and tliey are always there without 
Imposing any conditions of time on them. 

Acting (’hairman Weinsto(’k. I see. 

Mr. Bernstein. Now, in my experience I remember distinctly that my partner 
came from tlie fai-tory and tohl me, “They want to work to-night.” Well, I was 
always a firm liellever tliat tlie man who worked at nlglit could not do much work 
the next day, hut If w’e had any particular lots to go out, I would say, “All right; 
let them work,” and tliey would w'ork until half past 8 o’clock or 9 o’clock, 
hut some of them were not c<»ntent with that and would have stayed longer if 
we laid not cIosihI down. The coiiditions in the cloak and suit industry in New 
Y^ork and Philadelphia are entirely opposites. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock, What wore the w'orking conditions about the 
shop, the sanitary condillon.s, so far as you know? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I linve been in the shops of every one of our memhers 
in the association. I made it a point to go there, lieiMiuse 1 was not hu.sy last 
fall ; and in some Instances 1 told them — I gave them .suggestions what I should 
do, and I feel conliilent that every suggestion w'us acted upon. Mr. Tappling, 
w’ho Is sitting to my right, was also with me, as he was vice president of the as- 
sociation, and we mn<le this point to go around, because I am a firm believer of 
what I have repeatedly said, that no manufacturer can manufacture without 
labor; the producing p<iwer must l>e there, and you must keep the producing 
pow'er in good order and afford a good place for it. 

Acting (3iairman Weinstock. Well, in view of the fact, then, that from 
your iK)lnt of view there w’ere no real grievances, that the earning power was 
fair, that the working liours w'ere within their own control, and that the work- 
ing c*onditions w^ere good, what w^'re the demands made on the part of the 
w'orkmen ? 

Mr. Bernstein. On the part of the working people? 

Acting Chairman W’ein stock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. I can comfortably state to you none. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They made no demands on you at all? 

Mr. Bebnstein. No, sir. 
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Acting? Clmirmnn Weinstock. How was it possible to have a strike if they 
made no demands? 

Mr. Bernstein. Those things are made up; those things can be manufac- 
tured. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, what were the manufactured demands, 
then ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Did you ever read them off, sir? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstoi k. 1 did not. 

Mr. liEKNSTEiN. Would you like to? 

Aiding Chairman V\' kin stock. I haven’t the time to just now, but if you will 
brief lliem out lo me il will answer the puriio.se. 

Mr. Bern s'l KIN. 1 r(‘ad to you two or three of the conditions, I believe, I 
will just leave this here, if you would like to rea<l it over. 

Acting (Miairman Wkinstckuc. Can you briefly ti'll us what they asked? 

Mr. IlKUNs'i'KiN. Well, the rnuiii point was the recognizing of the shop chair- 
man, as I told you Ixdore. 

Acting Chairman W'kinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bkknstkin. Filly hours shall constitute a week’s W’oik; which we were 
ugnM'ahle af't<*rwards to glv<* them. 

Acting (dialrman Weinstock. Yes. 


Mr ItEKNSTKiN. They tlaai snmniarie<l nine hours for the first five days and 
five hours on Saturday. 1’luTe should be no more tlian six hours’ overtime work 
in any week and no more than two hours in any one day. No work shall be 
given to the employees to he imule at houu', which was entirely optional on the 
part of tlie employees. 

No. 4 was that tlic' manufacturers shall recognize the shop chairman. The 
employer shall maintain sanitary shops, standanls to be agreed upon by the 
representatives of the union and the firm. Pay to he in cash and on a desig- 
nated <iay. That certainly was a joke, because we don’t pay in anything but 
cash. The work to he e<iually distributed amongst the employees during the 
dull season. No charge shall be imnle for electric power, belts, needle.s, cotton 
or any part of the machine. The comidete abolition of all contracting and 
subcontrac ting in the entire el<»ak and suit trade, both inside and outside the 
factory. TduTe should be no time contrail between the firm and individual 
employees except in the case of foreman, designer, and cotton cutter No 
11. No security deposit shall ho <lemanded by the firm from any employed ami 
such deposits as have alriRidy beeu made by the working people shall he re- 
turned to them. No ovc'rtime shopwork between November 28 and January 15 
and May 1.5 and August 1, except on making of samples. And there was some 
remark here about pieceworkers and week workers and cutters and sample 
makers ami finishers and jiressers. 


Acting (’iiairman Weinstock. Which of these demands did you object to? 
A\ Inch (lid you tliink weiv unreasonable and unwarranted? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. 4 particularly. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. Will you read it, please? 

Mr TiEKN STEIN. The inanufactiinT shall recognize the shop chairman. 

Acting ( hairman Weinstock, What others did you find? 

the complete abolition of all contract and sub- 
contract work In the entire cloak and suit trade, both Inside and outside the 


Acting rimirinan Weinstock. On all the other points you could have come 
Iwked^h^ornsV'*^^^^*^^ ’^'dh the workers, but those tw'o points, as I gather it, you 


Mr Beiinstein. These were in the general condition. 

Acting Ohairman Weinstock. Yes. 

<’onditions of pieceworkers and week workers 
and cuttei s ami sample makers on which yve did not agree to an extent, 
ar^e?'^ ^ hairman einstock. Were your people organized before this trouble 


Nominally, no. The a.ssociation had been formed in 1900 
1907, but it yvas entirely inactive. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What? 


Mr. Bernstein. I was not a member of it at that time 
Acting Chairman W’einstock. I am not speaking of the 
mean the yvorkers. Were the workers organized? 

Mr. Bernstein. .Oh, without question. 

Acting Chairhmn Weinstock. Before this trouble arose? 


manufacturers. 


or 


I 
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Mr. Bernstein. Oh, yes. . . 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did you recognize their association In any 
way — their union — up to that time? 

Mr Bernstein. Well, there was no necessity; there were no questions came 
up in these days, or any conditions arose that required any meetings of any 
nature. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then one day some committeis I take it, came 
to you with this dixument and asketl that you give it your consideration? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, How did you treat the matter? 

Mr. BtoiN stein. Well, I think all of us— shall I answer for all of US? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Please. 

Mr. Bernstein. Because this has lanm debate<l so long that I can really 
answer you in tlie plural. It was the view of everyone to avert, if possible, 
this strike, because \\e were confident in one thing, that these people who 
were helping us to manufacture — I mean laboring people now, working people — 
were not going to benefit by this strike, although they thought they would 
UTKhT what they were told by the lea<lers. I knew that we would not lienefit, 
and th('y certainly were not going to declare a strike in the dull season; so they 
waited until our ni(‘n were on the road and had sent in tlieir orders, and on 
July 14 the bond) hurst. We had several mwtlngs of our executive committee, 
and also, T think, three mtHdings with them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What, three meetings with the representatives 
of I lie workers? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Acting Chalrmjin Weinstock. Joint meetings? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes; about four or five of us, with two of them, I believe. 
Yes; there were two. We were pointed out one particular phrase of the letter 
which went with these conditions. I <lon't know that 1 can just put my eyes 
<m it. It read : “ Y'et at the same time the unions have determined at all haz- 
ards to employ all legitimate means”— that word was spelled wrongly; It laid 
an “il” left off at the front — “for the purpose of efre<*ting those proposed 
changes.” The gentlemen n'presenting the other si<le wore very insistent upon 
calling our jutntion to this particular phrase — that they were “<letermlned at 
all hazards.’ And I answered the meli that “We will endeavor on our part to 
accede to the wishes w'hich you state are the workers’ wishes, but which are 
not the >vorkors’ wishes, to see whether we cun not get together wdth you.” 
And he says, “ If you don’t, what are you going to do?” and I said, “ I am going 
to fight you to a finish,” Well, he said, “That is what It will be.” I said, 
“Now, yon are going to be the sufferers; your bunds are going to be the 
sufferers; the manufacturer is going to be tlie sufferer.” I said, “Absolutely 
not a soul in the city of Philadelphia or from any drawing places we have In 
the United States is going to benefit by this.” 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, up to that point, Mr. Bernstein, it 
w^as a case of one organization througli its representatives dealing with the 
other organization through Its representatives. 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There was mutual recognition there; that is, 
you recognized the unions and they recognized your association? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, we recognized tliein in so far only that we could avert 
this for our poor hands; oiir friends we call them, even though the working- 
men do not think so. 

Acting Clliairinan Weinstock. Well, regardless of wdiat the motives may have 
been, the fact is they recognized your association and you recognized their 
association? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And w^hatever agreement might have been 
arrived at would have been for collective observance? 

Mr, Bernstein, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, I gather from that, having come together, 
you were unable to agree? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was there any attempt made or any sugges- 
tion made on either side to submit the disputed points to arbitration? 

Mr. BeHn stein. Not at that time, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstoc k. You did not suggest it, representing your asso- 
ciation, nor tlie workers did not suggest it, representing their association? 

Mr. Bernstkin. No, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Wefn stock. It was simply a case of a hung jury? 

Mr. liEUNsTEiN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clinirman Weinstock. Then what followed? 

Mr. Bernstein. Tluai tlie strike was d(‘clared. 

Acting Ciialrman Weinstock. By tlie workers tliemselves? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir; l)y the uni«»ns. 

ActJnf' Chninnnn Kkisstock. By the unions? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes ; not the worker.s. 

Actlrif' Chalrnuin Wkinstock. Whnt wns the iiltimnte — wimt was the result 
of it? 

Mr. Berns'iein. Tiie result of it was that they went out on strike and re- 
mained out on strike for exactly six montli.s. 

Acting (nialrman \\’i:instoik. Then, how was it finally terminated? 

Mr. Berns’iein. \^'ell, by tJicm ghing up the fight. 

Acting Cliairman A\’kinstociv. Well, I have found, Mr. Bernstein, in iny 
experience in dealing with labor disputes tliat it is very rarely that a dispute 
of tliat kind arist's and culminates into a strike, wliich frequently leads to 
violence, that when a careful analysis Is made of all the circumstances it is 
found tint the troulile was due eitluT to a misunderstanding or through mis- 
take made on one side or on tlie otlier side, or by both sides. Now, wliat we 
want to get at as a commission — we are not interested In any particular strike 
and wo art not interested in knowing wiiether Jones or Smith or Brown Is at 
fault. Wliat we are interested in is to get at the underlying causes for these 
troulile.s. Now, you think, Mr. Bernstein — and you ought to be the best critic 
under the circumstances — that you could liold the situation at arm’s length and 
review it and juit your finu(‘r on the point of failure; point out just 'svhore the 
mistake was made l)y one sale or tlie otlier, if any mistake was made, so we may 
get tlie benefit of your criticism of tlie wliole case? I know that you are manly 
enougli, IMr. Bernstein, tliut if you made any mistakes to aeknowiedge tliem 
thorouglily. 

Mr. Bernstein. T certainly would acknowledge it. I shouhl not hesitate for 
a moment. I would tell you if tlie policy wliich we pursued, upon reviewing it 
now alter six niontlis, wiiether we found ourselves in any manner wrong, 
bmiuse I am one of tliose fellows who v ill neviT he always in the right; but 
I believ'e that if such matters ai*e to lie conducted properly — and when I make 
this remark I do not moan for tiie manufacturer, I mean for the benefit of the 
workingman if tiie workingman could only look into tliose matters and realize 
and recognize tliat he is tiie one tliat is lieing trampled on only, tliat the manu-' 
faoturer.s of to-day T could not say these gentlemen, but I mean to sav in our 
association — are only too willing to accede to any demands. Certainly ‘there is 
anotlier side of tiie question. 

Acting Cliairman Wkinstock. AVell, do you tliink the workers in that case — 
did tlie employees in that case make any mistake ; and if so, what was their 
mistake? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, tlie imposition. Tliat wa.s a direct Intent, you know. 
You must not forget the little remark whicli I imnle to you, which may sound 
wrong. We were “ due.” There has got to lie a strike somewliere— no strike 
no pay — but If the poor working fellow strikes, no pay. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You mean, tleai, that tlie workers were led like 
so many sheep by their leaders to a slaughter? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely ; yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Tliat tlu‘ rank ami file wore opposed to the 
strike, but, having leaiiers wlio were not sincere, they tried to exploit the work- 
ers for their own selfish benefit? 

Mr. Bernstein. Allow me to answer yon In this manner, please. Dally mem- 
bers of our association— INIr. Kelly, wliom I think you have on the stand after 
me, and my partner, and these gentlemen, and many others of us here — received 
no less tiian 10, 15, 20, 30, or 40 telephone calls a day from our ow’n working 
people saying, “For God’s sake, bring this tiling to a close; accept their con- 
ditions and get us back, and after we are back we will keep right on the way 
we were going; but, for Gml’s sake, stop this strike.” Now, I will leave these 
gentlemen testify. I don’t know whether niy figures are right — sometimes there 
were more, sometimes less. So you can see tlie position of the workman was to 
get back to work: 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. So far as you know, Mr. Bernstein, did the 
,.„‘aders In the unions have the power on their own volition to declare the strike* 
or did they take a secret ballot as to whether there should be a strike? 

Mr. Bebnstein. I could not tell you that. sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You don’t know? 

Mr. Bek N STEIN. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think, then, that the mistake on the part 
of the workers was in having bi'en lll-advis(Ml or having leaders that deliberately 
forced them into a strike against their wishes and against their best interests? 

Mr. Bernstein. I should view It that way ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkjnstock. Wliat mistakes, if any, did the employers make? 
If you had the thing to do all over again and you wanted to avert the strike 
in every legitimate way, what would you do that you did not do in this case? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, the v(‘ry same question that you are asking me, I have 
asked our board Immediately following the settling of the strike, or, In fact, 
during the strike, and wldle we do not want to hold admiration meetings over 
ourselves In any manner, we all came to one conclusion ; in fact, I might say, I 
went further than the executive board, we took in some of our members and 
asked tlie very same question, and we all concluded that If we had the thing 
to do over again that we would do it in the very same manner if the other 
si<le refused to listen to arbitration in the manner whicli wo suggested that 
was best. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But a little while ago I put the question to 
you, 1)1(1 you or the workers suggest arhitrntlon? and you said no. 

Mr. BiixsTEiN. No; T answered this gentlemen in the early part, we at- 
tempt(‘d arbitration with them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Y<ui did suggest arbitration? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not suggest ; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What did you do? 

Mr. Bernshun. rr(‘C(‘ding the strike — y(*u mean during the strike? 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. No; at any period? 

IMr. Bernstein. Preceding the strike, not during tlie strike. 

Acting Cl drman Weinstckk. I see. 

Mr. BEKNMiiN. We were approached hy several gentlemen w’ho endeavored 
to bring forN\nrd arliitrat ion. We llsl<*n(Ml to some of them. They gave us 
the assurance that the otlnu* side was quite willing. We even went so far 
as to lell them we ^\ould give quite some consideration, in going one, two, or 
possibly three steps further than what we had gone the day when the sugges- 
tion was made before the strike, hut we found that those who approacheii us 
came there in the guise of friends, but they were noliody and we dropped them. 

C’iialrnian Weinstock. Well, now, there have been instances that have come 
under my notice, where in cases of trouble similar to the case we are discussing 
now, third parties would come to the employers and suggest arbitration, 
and the representatives of tlie employers would say there Is nothing to arbi- 
trate. Was tliat attitude taken hy your association at any time? 

Ml*. Bernstein. Not until tlie latter part of it, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Not until after cessation of work? 

^fr. Bernstein. Oh, considerably after that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Up to that time you were quite ready to sub- 
mit the disputes to arbitration? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The other side refused to submit to arbitration 
then? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not until — do you mean before the strike? 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Well, at that time you were willing to submit 
the matter to arbitration was the other side also willing to submit to arbitra- 
tion? 

Mr. Bernstein. They said they were; yes, sir; preceding the strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, If both sides were willing to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration, why was not the matter arbitrated? 

Mr. Bernstein. Because they insisted upon the appointing in each and every 
shop of a shop chairman. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Wa.sn’t that the thing to be arbitrated? 

Mr. Bernstein. It could not l>e. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely Impossible. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean they refused to arbitrate that pai 
tirulnr point? 

Mr. Beiinstein. Absolutely. That was the main hinging point. 

Chairman Weinstock. Were you willing to arbitrate that particular point 

Mr. Bekxstein. No ; that was one point we would not arbitrate. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then you struck a point where neither sid( 
would arbitrate? 

Mr. IlEaNSTEiN. Whore we hedged. That is, we were both up against th< 
wall on that. There were other points we were perfectly willing to accede t( 
tliem, and they were in a small manner. 

Acting Chairman WEiN.snx'iv. Well, then, is that so, then? Wi.se men profit 
by experience, esj)t^<‘ially If it is castly exporionce, and I take it that this must 
have been ratfn^r a costly experience? 

Mr. Bernstein. It was. 

Acting Chairman M'einstock. Might I ask incidentally what it cost the manu- 
facturers — the strike? 

Mr. Bernstein. Now, that Is a very hard question, sir. You mean, I take it, 
as regards our strike expenses? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, the colleetlve loss of the manufacturers. 
How much poorer were they than they would have been? 

Mr. liEUNSTKiN. I can’t say. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You can’t tell? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wore there no estimates made as to the loss 
sustained by live manufacturers and the wage earners? That is usually done 
in the event of any large .strike; tla^y ligure up the cost pro and con. 

Mr. liERNSTETN, I (l<urt SCO, roally, how it could have been done, because a 
man would not know what volume of business he might have done, you know. 
Q’lie strike occurred on the Itth of July, which is really the beginning of the 
garment season. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are wo to umlerstand, Mr. Bernstein, that if 
the same circumstances W(U*o duplicated to-morrow, knowing what you know 
to-day, that you would take exactly the same position as you did lieforo, or 
would you profit by your previous experience and do something you did not 
do to avert the strike? 

Mr. Beunsi'kin. That is a question? 

Acting ("liairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. T tliink tliat we really had reached the end of the rope in 
going into the (‘xperiiuice as far as we did. I know it is the absolute determina- 
tion of every imiiiufacturor In this town that never in his existence, as long as 
he Is in the clouk and suit business, will he permit a shop chairman in his 
shop. Now, I might answer you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you tell u.s, Mr. Bernstein — we are laymen 

In the commission 

!Mr. Bernstein. Yes, air. 

Acting (hiairman Weinstock. What is meant by shop chairman? What are 
his functions? What are his ]>owors and re.sponsibilities? 

Mr. Bernstein. Will you lot me just finish the other answer? 

Acting ('Ihalrninn Weinstoc k. Surely. 

Mr. Bern.stein. T will [uaxsent to you what I hoard expresseil so thoroughly 
In our association rooms, that never would tliey iMTiiiit a sliop chairman In 
their establishment. When I toll you that you can infer just exactly what 
would happen if another strike were to come about. That is the main issue, 
and none of them— T am not speaking through myself for them, but I am 
speaking for them of tliem as they spoke to me and to all of us — so if it is the 

union’s purpose at any time to appoint a shop chairman 

Acting Cluiiriimn Weinstock (interrupting). It will be war to the knife? 

Mr. Bernstein. How? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. It will he war to the knife? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, something like that, although it was before the same 
thing. 

Acting Ohairnmn Weinstock. Now, will you be good enough to tell us about 
the shop cliairman; just what he does, and what his limits are? 

Mr. Bernstein. I will try to. I told you before that we had a strike of one 
day In 1904. The union had in a measure entered our stock, and in the pressing 
room there carats forward an instance that we had a man in charge there, with 
probably 10, 12, or 14 pressers, and after a garment is pressed it passes to the 
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examining table again, from which place it goes to the men or girls who sew 
on the buttons and the garment is completed. This particular man in charge 
of the pressing room brings this garment over to my partner— this particular 
garment — and shows it to him, and this was the first day that the union were 
in our shop. This morning, In fact, I think it was about 10 or 11 o’cloi k, to be 
precise, he said : “ I told this man this garment is not right, and I told him 1 
would not accept It and that he should press It over again,” and he said “That 
garment is all right, and I won’t press it over,” and I said to my partner, ” Will 
you pass that garment?” and he said “Absolutely no,” and with that my part- 
ner goes into the pressing rmim and says, “Who is the man who pressed this 
garment?” and he said, “This is the man.” So he acte<l toward him nicely, 
and said, “That garment is not pressed correctly; it will never pass.” Aiid 
with that this so-called shop chairman, although this name has only been dele- 
gated to them In the past few years; but prece<llng that time he was the com- 
mon “ delegate,” he said, “ That garment Is pressotl correctly and Is not going 
to be pressed again,” whereupon my partner said, “ You get down tliat elevator 
and take the man who pressed the garment with you.” So lie did. In about an 
hour word comes around the shop we are on strike, and they went out on 
strike, and we left tliem alone and did not say anything to them. I think it 
was about a Tuesday morning and everybody walked back to his machine as 
happy as a lark and started working. So that is all tlie experience I have ever 
had with a shop chairman, but from all reports I have had from all the people, 
and particularly from New York City, it is something that we would never per- 
mit nor entertain for an Instant. 

Acting Cliairraan W^einstock. Your point is that the shop chairman repre- 
sents the worker and tliat he is supreme, and that in the recognition of the shop 
cliairman you give up all control of your shop? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. He becomes the supreme judge? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And that, in your opinion, to do that would be 
to take away your rights and your privileges and your authority without due 
process vt law? 

Mr. Beu, stein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, we were discussing the question of 
the prolocol in tlie earlier part of the invmigatlon, Mr. Bernstein, and, as has 
been brought out by some of the previous examiners, testimony has been sub- 
mltUal to tills commission which might lead the commission to believe that, 
while the protocol as operated in New York is not tlie best conceivable condi- 
tion ; that, while it has its weaknesses and shortcomings and failings, on the 
whole, it has worked out fairly successfully; and, even admitting that it Is an 
evil in certain directions, the consensus of opinion is that it Is the lesser evil ; 
that tlie conditions prevailing under the protocol are far better for the worker 
and employer than they were before the protocol ; that it makes for industrial 
peace ; that it provides machinery where all disputes can be adjudicated with- 
out cessation of Avork. 

Now, from the testimony that you have submitted, Mr. Bernstein, your opin- 
ion, seemingly, is that it Is a failure; and if so, will you be good enough to tell 
the commission why and what are its points of failure — wherein it has fallen 
down? 

Mr. Bernstein. I don't know that I can delve very closely Into the conditions 
and acting of the protocol In New York. I have read them and forgotten them. 
But I can tell you gentlemen that I do not know what testimony or from whom 
you got testimony during your Investigation In New York City, but I can tell 
you this, that there is hardly a week goes by that I do not meet gentlemen here 
from New York who tell me of the raw state of affairs existing there; possibly 
I have no right to talk about this, but as long as you asked this question I am 
going to give you the opinions which I hear. 

There are strikes in New York in a small manner, so to say, there are cessa- 
tmns daily, not In one but probably 3, 5, 10, or 20 instances in different shops. 
If I could recall one, just at this moment, which I heard of two weeks ago, it 
would be very interesting. I can not really recall it at the moment. But the 
I^ple went down and they were vlsitcnl by the New York union representa- 
tives and also a repre.sentatlve of the New York association, and there seems to 
TO a kind of cahoot over there between those two fellows of some manner — 

I don’t know what It is ; It Is not here ; and this man was obliged to wait three 
days before his 'machines were resumed to be working. 
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Now, tlio protocol, from what little I can recall, Is anything? but good to the 
workingman ; and If you gentlemen hear my remarks generally here, you may 
assume that I am not for the workingmen as much as 1 am ; but I am, because 
I was a young working fellow once, and I appreciate their duties. 

Now, the protocol, as far as I can understand it, is absolutely no good. It Is 
against the workingman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How? 

Mr. Bebnstein, I can not tell you the particulars ; it may be Mr. Kelly knows 
more about it than I do, or Mr. Tappling, but I have heard It and read it and 
forgotten It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, of course, we value your opinion, Mr. 
Bernstein, but what would be more helpful to us would be the fact. 

Mr. Bebnstein. I think I have a copy of it, and would be very pleased 

Acting Chairman A\’einstock (interrui)tlng). We have that, have a copy of 
the protocol. liut what we do not know at present is its points of failure, 
which perhaps you can point out to us. 

Mr. Bebnstein. I haven’t any in inlml at present ; I haven’t them in mind. 

Acting Chairman Wein-stock. I gather, then, that you believe that, from the 
standpoint of the worker, it is harmful to him? 

Mr. Bebnstein. From what I have heard. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Uather than helpful to him. 

Mr. Bebnstein. From wfiat I have heard ; yes, sir. I think they are mis- 
directed by It. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. And how about from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer? Is it harmful or lu'lpful to him? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Well, I don’t think it is a question either of benefit or other- 
wise, Imrdly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean, that so far as the employer is con- 
cerned it neither hidiis nor hurts him. 

Mr. Beiinstkin, As far as I remember it; I have not investigated it closely 
at all, any more. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, if that Is true, if that is against the 
Interests of the worker, hut doi's not affect the welfare of the employer, so 
long as the work(*r should he satisfied to entiu* into the protocol, what objec- 
tion could th(‘re he to the emidoyiu* to do it, if he would not he affected by it? 

Mr. Bernstein. I regret tliat 1 can not answer you. I really do not recall the 
particulars. I have not read it np for a long time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Suppose there was an effort made to establish 
the protocol In Philadeliihia, what v\oiild be the attitude of your members, as 
nearly as you can state, of your associates? 

Mr. Bernstein. M'ell, as nearly and as vaguely as I remember the conditions 
of the protocol, I should opiiose them, althougli I am not entirely certain of 
the points contained therein. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were you present, Mr. Bernstein, in the last 
day or two, when representatives of both sides testiiied before this commission 
on the pottery industry? 

Mr. Bebnstein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And on 

Mr. Bebnstein (interrupting). The metal trades? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, No; the gla.ss blowers’ Industry? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, for your information, tlien, let me explain 
that in both of those Industries this is the condition that prevails: The 
workers are strongly organized ; the employers are strongly organized ; they 
recogrnlze each other and tlioy deal with each other. They enter into trade 
agreements, written agreements; and these agreements, if I mistake not, pro- 
vide that In the event of a dispute arising, that dispute, without ce.ssatloii of 
work, must be submitted to arliitration, and the findings of the arbitrators must 
be accepted by both sides. Those things do tend to industrial peace. Now, do 
you know^ why that plan should not work out as well in the garment industry 
of Philadelphia as it does iu the pottery industry or tlie glass blowers’ industry? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, may I ask you, is there a shop chairman on the 
premises? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I don’t know; my friend, Mr. O’Connell, says 
there la a grievance committee. They gave It a different name there, they call 
it a grievance committee. 

Mr, Bernstein. It is not a committee, it Is a gentleman, an individual, single. 
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Acting Chairman Wkin stock. He Is never married? 

Mr Bernstein. A single one, individual. If it arrives at a question that a 
manufacturer who, after hard dint and labor, has brought his plant up to a 
point where im must be subjected to a yes or no, or a turndown, or a this or a 
that of a single ignorant man, and Ids Job, to get into his shop; then if thosi* 
IK'ople can enter into that agrt'eiuent in the glass blowers’, or whatever the other 
association was, it is beyond me. 

Comudssioner O’Connell. One of those trades indicatiHi have not had a 
strike for 18 years, and the otlier one has not had a strike for 24 years. 

Air. Bernstein. I don’t want you gentlemen to think that where strikes occur 
that we like strikes, because we do not, and it was our effort to avert them in 
any manner possible. 

I don’t know, but as I understand this gentleman, from the very early part 
of it. we certainly have no objection to people organizing themstHves. VVe do 
not control them. We simply pay them for the labor whlcli they deliver us, 
it is a matter up to tliem whetlier they stH' it for their benelit. but they certainly 
do not derive any benellts in any degree, did not in the slightest from the strike, 
and there was nobody more sorry for them than I was. 

Acting Chairman Wkinskk k. What would be the attitude of your associa- 
tion, Mr. Bernstein, to put my question in a somewhat tllfferent form — I don’t 
think I made it as clear as 1 meant to make it— if parties were to come to 
your association and suggest the advisability of duplicating the conditions that 
prevail in the pottery industry to your industry? 

Mr. Bernstein. Oh, tln'y are not applicable. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They are not applicable? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Where would they prove a misfit? 

Mr. Bernstein. In a grc'ut many degre<*s. As regards wag(^, which they 
might contend \\ould lie only Just and fair. There would be no comparing of 
the two industries whatever. 

Acting Chairman Weinskk k. Well, we know, of course, that the wages are 
different, but then the luattcT of wages is not the principle Involved in the mat- 
ter — tlie p' inclple involved is very largely the same. 

Mr. Bert. stein. Very largely. 

Acting Ch nrman Weinstock. The amounts may differ, but the principle l.s 
the same. If the potters and employers can get together and determine their 
wages, why can't tlie employers and the workers in the garment industry get 
together and determine the wages? 

Mr, Bernstein. They have been. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That has all been done? 

Mr. BERN.STEIN. Tliat had been, previous to the strike. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. They had been adjudlcate<l by both sides? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Aiding Chairiiiaii Weinstock. Then there would be no room for an issue 
there? 

Air. Bernstein. Not collectively. Individually in all Instances. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, you made a bargain with each sepa- 
rate worker? 

Mr. Bernstein. ATes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. You did not deal Avlth them as a body? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, As a group? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir ; not collective bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Not even those in your own shop? 

Air. Bernstein. No, sir. I might say that different garments pay different 
prices, and different tailors make different garments. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Bernstein. So one pnrticular tailor might be able to make a garment 
of higher class and one of lower class. Possibly the man who makes the lower 
class Is able to produce that many more, or vice versa ; depends upon bis 
efficiency entirely. The man who makes the better garment might be more 
efficient in producing a better garment quicker than a man who makes the 
lower garment, and a better price. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In order to get that clear In my mind, tell me 
what the system is to-day. Your designer brings you a new design of a cos- 
tume? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 
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Actiiii? Clmlrniari Weinstook. Who fixes the price for the different operators 
for the different parts of that costume? 

Mr. Bernstein. the cloak and suit business has j^one along for a long 

whiie; there might be changes; there is some relative nearness to garments 
that have been produced iireviously from which you could determine the price. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Who is the price maker? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, the man in charge, usually. 

Acting f'hainnan Weinstock. The employer? 

Mr. Bernstein. V(»s. 

Acting (Miairman AN’kinstock. Does the worker have any voice whatsoever in 
the fixing of that price? 

Mr. Bernstein. 1 should say yes. 

Acting (Miairman AN'kinktoi k. At what stage of the game does Ids voice enter? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, a garment is produ<*ed in the tollowlng manner — I don’t 
know whether you know anything about It 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not practically ; no, sir. 

Mr. JiERNsTEiN. The garment is prodiic(‘d, and the designer gets his design 
and cuts his model and gives it to wdiat wo call a sample maker. This sample 
maker is a tailor, but in this particular time he is then on week work, as a rule 
The garment is then finished, and, if it is sultahle and mt*ets the eyes of those 
for. whom it was produced, it is duplicated, so that the other men on the road 
or tlie ^ew' Y«)rk olhce also has a sample. In the producing of the duplicate 
samples the price is determined. Tlie manner in which we do this is as 
follows : 

In the making of samples we pay a certain price for all samples; makes no 
difference what they are. 

Acting Chairman W ei n stock. For the garment complete? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. A coat is one tailor and a skirt is another tailor 

Acting CMiainnan Weinstock. Yes. 


Mr. Bernstein. Particularly of a coat, or a suit as a jacket; w^e speak of 
them in that manner. A coat Imjdies a single garimuit, and a Jacket a suit. 
After we work two or tlireo weeks and have some garments to produce wliat- 
ever this garnu'nt is wortli more than the nondnal sum of .$2 or $2.50,’ which 
we give to the tailor, wo give him credit for tliat. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. AV’ho determines wliethor it Is worth more 
than $2? 


Mr. Bernstein, The mnn in charge of the establishment. 

Acting (Chairman AVei nsioi k. Tlie employer? 

Mr. nKRNSTKi.^. Yes, .sir; soiiictiuios. not iilwnys. tlin employer; sometimes 
the designer. 

Acting (’lialrman AVeinstock. He wouhl represent the emplover of course? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. * » » 

Acting Cliairman AYeinstock. Supposing I was the operator, and here wos a 
new’ garment brought out, and it was turned 4)vor to me to do and I wos in- 
formed that the price of (hat garment was .$2.50, and I objected and held'tluit 
$2.50 was not enough, that it was worth $3; wdiat would happen? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, if w’c did not think it was worth $3, I would either 
not give yon the garment, but somebody else would get it, but if you talked 
to me and showed me where it was worth more than $2.50, the price would be 
advnnceil. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. But if you couldn’t advance It if I couldn’t 
convince you it was worth more and you couldn’t convince me it should be 
done for $2.50, tlien wo could not agree? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman AA etnstock. Then, I would have no voice except to sucirest 
to you that it oiiglit to bring more. 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Aside from that mv powers w’ould end as 

a worker. 


Mr, Bernstein. On that particular garment, but there are others 
Acting Chairman AA'einstock. You would have the last word? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not exactly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then who would have the last word? 

Mr. Bernstein. If you were a good tailor I would give you another gar- 
ment to make. 


Acting Chairman, Weinstock. Who would have the last word on that nar- 
tlcular garment? 
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Mr. Bernstein. Thoro would be other fcarments; If my idea Is that that 
garment Is well paid for at $2.50, there are many others who would make It 
for $2.50. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. What I want to get at is this : Under collective 
l)argalnlng, take it in the pottery indu.stry, the two sides come together on the 
que.stlon of determining wages or prices, if It Is piecework, and if they can not 
come to an understanding it is submitted so that a price is arrived at tliat 
both must accept. 

Mr. Bernstein. To whom? 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Somebody that they both agree upon, I 
presume. 

Mr. Bernstein. I mean, outside of the pottery business? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I am not familiar with the details. They 
have both committees that thrash the matter over, and the worker has an 
even voice with the employer. That is, the employer has not arbitrary power, 
on the theory that the worker has his work to sell and, having It to sell, 
he feels he Is entitled to a voice In determining the value of that work. He 
is not supreme, he can not dictate, and the employer Is not supreme and he 
can not dictate; they get together ultimately, by mutual concessions, until 
an agreement is arlved at which is satisfactory to both sides. 

Mr. Bernstein (Interrupting). Mr. Weln.stock 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (continuing). But I take It In this ease, from 
the explanations made, that tlie employer is supreme in the fixing of the 
price ; that the worker can suggest, can recommend, but he has no iiower. I 
take it It is the difference between indivi<lunl bargaining, where the employer 
is absolutely supreme, and collective bargaining, where the worker has a 
voice to protect himself in that way against the unfair employer. You know, 
of course, as I do, Mr. Bernstein, that among the workers there are fair 
workiu’s and there are unfair workers, is not that true? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVetnstock. There are some workers who give you a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay? 

Mr. Beri 'TEIN. Yes. 

Acting Ch.ilrman Weinstock. There are some workers who give you an 
unfair day’s .vork for an unfair pay, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Bernstein. I presume so, In anything. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. That is not a one-sltied condition. I think 
you will agree with me that, among employers, there are fair employers and 
unfair employers? 

Mr. Bernstein. I will grant you that also. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And there are fair employers who are willing 
to give a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, and there are unfair employers 
who are not willing to give a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The purpose of collective bargaining, as I 
understand It, is to protect the worker not against the fair employer, hut 
against the unfair employer, and the only way that has yet been conceived, 
from all that I have been able to determine as the results of my Investigation 
that the worker can be protecteil against the unfair employer, Is by this system 
of collective bargaining, where he is given a voice? 

^Ir. Bernstein. Permit me to an.swer you In one or twp words. I don’t think 
that any conditions which have resulted In trouble here — there Is only one word 
to put there, strike — has ever been brought about through any question of prices 
solely. Now, I might say that my partner, who Is a manufacturer — I must speak 
of our own place, because that Is the most I know of — we have been In business 
14 years and we have made hundreds of thousands of garments In that time, 
how many I don’t know ; there have times come up when the prices which we 
would set on garments, in Instances, w^ere not entirely satisfactory; they were 
always adjusted without any trouble; no trouble whatsoever. There might be 
a little bit of a hitch in the matter of saying this garment is worth so much 
more, and I would say I don’t think It is wmrth so much more, and “ now, show 
me the difference between this garment and one produced last season.” 

I must sav, In all earnestness, that In the majority of Instances they found 
that we would pay them what was right. The moment I would say, “That 
garment Is no different from the garment we had last summer ” or compare It 
with another garment of the same line of the present season — sometimes I was 
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wronK— raise the price a little bit, and everything went along hunky-dory. Those 
troubles — the strikes — are not from the price question. There might be in 
some little bit of a shop, and neltijcr you nor I can go and change that, but 
when you come to speak of a majority, taking it as a whole, strikes do not result 
from prices. 

It is not a question of that matter. 

Acting Chalrnmn Wkinstovk. Weil, are you in favor, tiien, Mr. Bernstein, of 
any system that would load to trade agreements? 

Mr. Beknstktn. Not from past experience; I am not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not from past experience? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If we were t(> invite your advice, then, to the 
commission as to whether we would recommend to the employers of the Nation 
that, as a means of estahlisliing a higher degree of Industrial peace, they should 
enter Into trade agreements, you would not be In sympathy with that recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. Bkrnstpun. The term which you imply there is so indefinite that I would 
hardly, under any conditions, give my assent, be< au‘<e the arbitrator or mediator 
or conciliator, whatevcu* you might wish to Inave come In, in a great many in- 
stances is appointed under compulsion, on eith(*r one side or the other, to have a 
party who absolutely has no knowledge of the buslm‘ss. 

Acting Chai'*mnn Weinstoc k. Not in the making of a trade agreement, Mr, 
Bernstein. 

Mr. Bernstein. Very possible. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are the employer and I am the worker; 
you represent the empl(»yers and I represent the workers. 

Mr. Bernstein. Pardon me just a moment. I can give you an instance of 
that right in (ho men in our own busine.ss. I assure you if I were called to-day 
ns an arbitrator on some classes of our own merchandise In the vc'ry cheapest 
lines — we make the Ix'tter line only — 1 would be a very poor arbitrator, because 
I would st'e that garment only with my own eyes In looking at a well-finished 
garment and I would not be able to determine what the proper price woiihl be 
In a clieaper garment. I have had Instances of it. ami I did not feel competent. 

Acting (.-hairman Weinstock. I did not make my.self clear. What 1 wanted 
to convey to your mind was (his: That, so far as making trade agreements ar(‘ 
concerned, the arbitrator, as a rule, Is not called in. The time when the arbi- 
trator la called in Is wIh'U it comes to tlie interpretation of that tra<le agrec'- 
inent. You ami I may en((*r Into an agris'inefit to-day and to-morrow' you w’ould 
put one Interpretation upon it and I w<uild put an entirely different interpreta- 
tion upon it. To settle w hat is (he correct Interpretation of it, we would probably 
decide to put In a third party. There is (he arbitrator wdio stt‘ps in. But I 
naked you, are you In favor of the trade agreements? Are you in favor of the 
employee.s mid the employers, through thoir rt‘spoctive representatives, co’uing 
together and fixing the conditions which shall prevail for a number of years? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wei n, stock. You are not in favor of it? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. You don’t tiiink It woiihl w’ork out satisfactorily 
to employer or worker? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir; I am looking on the side of the worker as much as I 
am on the side of tlie manufacturer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. IIow" do you explain the fact that there are so 
many industries which have trade agreements where both sides pronounce them 
as being satisfactory? 

Take it in the railroad Industry, one of the largest Industries in the world, 
bmjiloying hundreds of thousands of men, and they operate satisfactorily under 
trade agreements; strikes are extremely rare, because many of them have pro- 
visions in their agreements that w'hen a dlsimte arises It shall be submitted to 
arbitration, and that there shall be no cessation of work, and the decision of the 
arbitrator shall be binding on both sides. 

How do .you explain the fact that they are eminently satisfied in the printing 
business, another large industry? Trade agreements liave worked very satis- 
factorily in the iiottery industry, and in the glass blowing industry. Those 
trade agreements have been going on for untold decades; and from your point 
of view they should have all ended In wretched, miserable failure, but they 
have not. . < 
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Mr. Bernstein. No; don’t take my i)olnt of view as being general for all li^ 
dustries, if you please. I do not set myself up on a pedestal in that maimer. 
You are si>eaking of our Industry. 

I exi)lalned to you before that the conditions existing before this strike was 
called couldn’t have been better. Only those who w'ore lazy and did not want 
to work were not making a living. There w’as plenty of work here. Every- 
body W'as satisfied. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then, your Judgment is, Mr. Bemstelii, that 
the best conceivable condition for w’orker and emi)loyer In your industry is no 
organization, individual bargaining? 

Mr. Bernstein. Individual bargaining; our w'hole woman’s garment manu- 
facturers’ association amounts to nothing more to-day, nominally, than an asso- 
ciation that we have joined, as a club, wdth no set rules. We are trying to de- 
termine at the present moment how long or how short a garment Is to be. That 
is all we are discu.ssing. We have little meetings for the purpose of saying 
“ How do you do ” to each other, and w'e remain in that tranquil condition until 
wo Jire aroused again. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much, Mr. Bernstein. 

Mr. Busiek. I will call Mr. Kelly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM A. KELLY. 

Mr. Busier. State your full name, please. 

]dr. Kelly. William A. Kelly. 

IMr. Bt\siek. You are secretary of the Women’s Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Kelly. I am. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you held tiiat position? 

Mr. Kelly. Since about September. 

Mr. Busier. Since last September? 

Mr. Kelly. Yos^ sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you also a inanufaeturer of wonien’s garments? 

Mr. Kelly. Manufacturer of women’s garments, in the metropolitan streets, 
Fifteenth and Wallace Streets. 

Mr, Busier, ilow' many employees have you? 

Mr. Kelly. At the presout less than two dozen. 

Mr. Busier. At high ti<le, in your business? 

Mr. Kelly. Sixty to seventy people, perhaps a little more. 

Mr, Busier. In addition to that, do you put out any work on contract? 

Mr. Keixy. All work manufactured on the premises. 

Mr. Busier. All w’ork is manufactured on the premi.ses? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. BI'Siek. Is that a recent condition, or has that always been the practice? 

Mr. Kelly. Always. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any contractors In the shop. In your shop? 

Mr. Kelly. Skirt; two men take charge of the skirt end of it. 

Mr, Busier. And then they heeoiiie contractors? 

Mr. Kelly. They employ their help on the skirts. 

Mr. Busier. How about pressers? 

Mr. Kelly. Two pressers take charge of the pressing end. 

Mr. Busier. They employ their assistants? 

Mr. Kelly. They employ their pressers and underiiressers. 

Mr. Busier. Do the tailors employ any assl.stants? 

Mr. Kelly. Pieceworkers, no. Week worker, one week worker with ar 
assistant. 

Mr. Busier. Who pays the assistant? 

Mr. Kelly. We do, the firm. 

Mr. Busier. In these figures that Mr. Bernstein w’as giving I neglected to ask 
him about one thing, but yon can probably toll. Do those workers have to pay 
any assistants out of those wages? 

Mr. Kelly. None whatever. The finishers are entirely separate; paid by the 
firm. 

Mr. Busier. Do you confirm Mr. Bernstein’s figures of the number of gar- 
ment workers employed in Pblladelphiu, are they approximately correct? 

Mr, Kelly. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. HuHiEK. The nioinbers of your or^'aiiization employ about 75 per cent? 

Mr. Kelly. Seventy-five to eighty i>er cent of the total help In the city. This 
matter of cloaks and suits, rona'inbc^r, does not apply to all needle trades; 
that our waist and dressmak(‘rs are entirely separate; they would come under 
the head of the needle Industry. This is only the cloak-and-sult Industry. 

Mr. llt’srEK. That is all we are interested In now. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. IlusiEK. Does your association maintain any data on the employees of 
the members at large? Do you have any exchange of information as to em- 
ployees, or referenct's of any kind? Supposing Mr. Bernstein hires a man and 
the man says that he formerly worked for you, is there any data preservetl at 
the central o/fu'e? 

Mr. I\ELr.Y. None. 

Mr. lUrsiEK. Which would enable Mr. Bern.stein to look that man up? 

Mr. Kei.lv. No, sir; he would have to inquire from me. 

Mr. BrsiKK. il(‘ would have to inquire? 

Mr. Kelly. If the man worked. 

Air. Busiek. I supposo that is not at all uncommon, is it, that one employer 
inquires as to the record of an employee? 

Mr. Kelly. Very seldom applies, because in this business they take the help 
on just n(‘(‘d(‘(l, and while It wouhl be much more profitable if they would 
inquire as lo a man’s ability, most of tluan fall to do It. 

Mr. Busier. 1 sup|)ose (hat you c<»ncur with Mr. Bernstein on the proposi- 
tion that a shop chairman was a rock that would be bound to split on, you 
would be Ixuind to split on? 

Mr. Kelly. I have had a little bit different experience from Mr. Bernstein; 

I have had a union shop. 

Mr. Busier. How do >ou find It works in your shop? 

Mr. Keij.v. I closed my sho;) in August, 191.3, as a union shop, and notified 
the (unployees that the enq)lo.Nees of the shop ceased to be a union shop; that 
the shop had c<'ased to Ix' a union shop that day, but it would be, on Monday, 
or any time then'after, absolutely an open shop. 

Mr. BiLsfEK. What lnsi)ir(Ml that <leterminatlon? 

Mr. Kei.ly. Th(‘ nuitter of adjusting prices; the price committee and the 
attitude of the empl<)ye(‘s aft(T tlie strike had been declared was entirely dif- 
f(‘rent. For two years ami a half conditions were very agre^aible, but when 
the flaming circular went out, and they went on strike, they took them out of 
my .shop as well as out of others; then when they came back the attitude of 
the employers was entirely difT(‘rent, because they felt they had a firmer hold 
and stronger .stand with the union b.ack of them, and on strike they assumed 
an (‘utlrely different attitude. 

ISIr. Bils[ek. In regard to wliat? 

Mr. Kelly. As reganls the making of prices. 

Mr. Busier. Did they insist on higher prices for their piece goods? 

Mr. Kei.ly. IMy arrangements with them was that they stick to their former 
prices as arranged ; always made a price list out and luid it posted in the shop. 
TIkw Mere satisfied with tiiis, but when the new .samples were made, under the 
neu' rf'gime, after they liad gone out on strike in the other shops, in one week — 
It took one MX'ek for me to get them liack, and then the prices adjusted on the 
agreement MX‘re from 20 to 25 per cent higher than the same agri'ements were 
before the strike. They Mere bound by their agreement. They said they would 
stick to the price list as arranged previous to the strike, becau.se I went right 
along under the same conditions we had nhvays Morked, but on the new prices 
they advanced their proposition absoliitidy, and made it such that it was Im- 
possible for me to Mork under the iirlces M hich they wisheil to make, and com- 
’^te with tlie New York market. 

Mr. Busier. Did you have at that time any agreement Mdth the union as to 
prices Mdiich their demands vlolate<l? 

Mr. Kelly. Any agreement Mith the union? 

Mr. Bi^siek. Ye.s. You say you ran a union shop? 

Mr. Kelly, No agreement Mdiatever. AVe have — we had the price committee 
and everything ran along sMlnimlngly for tMo and a half to three years. 

Mr. Busier. How did this price committe*^ work? 

Mr. Kelly. Excepting in one instance, Mhere the price committee worked 
such detriment. If a man would be appointed on the price committee, and I 
rather think it wa^^a year or six months previous to the strike where a price 
committee was appointed, they were to come in on a Saturday afternoon or Sun- 
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day morning, whichever they could — Saturday afternoon was the first arrange- 
ment — to make their price with the designer ; go over the prices that had been 
submitted and make their prices. Two of them came in and stated that they 
were unable to make prices; that the union would not allow them — I am only 
taking their testimony or their word to me for it — that the union would not 
allow them to make prices until the garments were completely flnishe<l, with the 
buttons and everything on them ; they were only to make prices on the operating 
part of it. 

They went out ; they said they would be fined If it was discovered that they 
were in the place. 

The third member of it, who at that time was the shop chairman, came in 
later and wantetl to know where the others were. We did not know. He said he 
had stopped at one of their houses coming up, and that the wife said he had gone 
to work or had gone into the shop. Later on in the week we told them there 
was no use ; we would go ahead and make prices without them. Then on 
Monday or Tuesday night following this the same members of (lie price com- 
mltUH^ waiteil for my designer, who left the factory, nn<l on the way home, 
down Thirteenth Street, projiosed to him that If he would pay them a premium 
of 10 or 20 per cent more for making the prices, pay to them over the prices 
which they made, that they would fix up the prices, which adiTiltte<l of a black- 
mailing proposition. We were then a union shop. We iraraeillately sent for the 
representatives of the union and got our hands in the shop, removed the tables 
from (lie shoproom, and held a caucus there, ami got the business agent of tlie 
union in this city to be there at a certain time; and these men were all there 
and made him go through it, and compelled those people to testify, and that 
knowlc'dge before him. Then he made the proposition for them to be paid 
more for the work that they made than the other working people. 

Mr. IlusiKK. What happenisl to those men? 

Mr. Kelly. Tlie union took them out of my shop and sent them down to the 
union headquarters. What happened to them I don’t know ; they worketl In 
other shops afterwards. 

Mr, litTsiEK. Are they still union men? 

Mr. Kellv. I don’t know. They were, and were going in other shops after- 
wards. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Kelly, has your association any aftiliation with any other 
national organization? 

Mr. Kelly. None whatever. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever received any financial assistance during strikes 
from any other organizations? 

Mr. Kelly. None watever. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you hire the guards or where did the guards come 
from ? 

Mr. Kelly. Wherever we could get them; men from licensed detective gencies, 
or wherever it was necessary that we could get them. Some men went out and 
hired them themselves. 

Mr. Busier. 1 suppose there was a dearth of licensed agencies to whom 
you could go? 

Mr. Kelly. I don’t know how many. Plenty of them. 

Mr. Bustetv. Have you any correspondence on the subject of those agencies 
furnishing this service? 

Mr. Kelly. Never retained them. There was so much. 

Mr. Busier. You found that us soon as trouble brewed 

Mr. Kelly (interrupting). They would flock to you. 

Mr. Busier. They came to you; you could always get all you wanted? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What would they offer to do, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr, Kelly. Furnish guards to escort the men to and from their work. 

Mr. Busier. Did they also offer to furnish men to attend union meetings and 
find out what was going on? 

Mr. Kelly, None whatever, 

Mr. Busier. That offer was not made? 

Mr. Kelly. Never made and never sought for. 

Mr. BusncK. I don’t 

Mr. Kelly (Interrupting). I realize It is not personal. 

Mr. Busier. Did your association finance the prosecution of any men who 
were arrested for violence during the strike? Did you.employ any special coun- 
sel to assist the prosecution? 

38819“— S. Doc. 416, 64~1— vol 4 7 
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Mr. Kelly. Not to assist tlie prosecution. We had an attorney to represent 
the association in any hearings or things that would come up. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you any data as to how many arrests were made for 
violence? 

Mr. Kelly, Not accurate. In the neighborhood of about 450 assaults ; for 
violence, the most of them. 

Mr. Busiek. And there was one conviction, so far as your record shows — I 
believe that is Mr. Bernstein’s testimony? 

Mr. Kelly. I believe — the testimony — we abandoned the idea of it, because 
the testimony, both at tlie time of the assault, and later on, when apparently 
surroundings or Influences prevailed, were so flexible, we had no desire to go 
further. 

A Bystandeb. Mr. Kelly, iH*rmlt me to correct you. There were two con- 
victed on one trial. 

Mr. BusifjK. Mr. Kelly, you were speaking about the shop chairman a 
moment ago. Have you had any difficulty with tlie shop chairman, such as Mr. 
Bernstein seems to have in mind — that is, that they are arrogant or over- 
bearing or attempt to run the employer’s business? 

Mr. Kelly. After the strike was <leclured off, and my employees came back, 
the att' tilde of the shop chairman, more at the beliest of those working under 
him, wa.s entirely different from previous to the strike. Another thing, we were 
not able to procure the help which we wanted. We had to send to the union 
for any help we wanted, and they were tlie judges of the ability of that help. 
We had the privilege of paying them. 

Mr. Busiek. Didn’t fh(‘.\ send a number of employees from among whom you 
could select? 

Mr. Kelly. They would send you a man or two at a time, and if you ob- 
jected to tliem, they wanted to know all tlie reasons or objections that were 
made. We were first hampereil in tlie pressing end of it. In this business all 
individuals eun not lie counted alike, for tliere are people who are more adapt- 
able to the handling of tlie work and can handle it mucli more dextrously and 
cun handle it much better ; and tliat is tlie trouble wltli the shop committee. 
There are many times when one employee can make that garment, and make 
much better time on it, than another. One man can take a garment and get a 
dollar or a dollar and a half for operating, and make four or live a day ; 
and another man iniglit have trouble making two. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, .so long us you pay by jilecework, wliat do you care? 

Mr. Kelly, The more work that is turned out per machine, the less ratio of 
cost. The more work that is turned out In a given space the cheaper for you. 
Your power runs the same for one man as the other. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Kelly, do you know anything about a system whereby some 
manufacturers demand of their pressers that they put up a certain amount of 
money as security? 

Mr. Kelly. I don’t know of any such system in existence to-day. I had 
heard of it previous to the strike, that such a thing was done; but I never 
know it or never practiced it 

Mr. Busiek. Amongst whom was that system practiced? 

Mr. Kelly. I don’t know ; I only heard of it in some vague sort of manner ; 
I don’t know to whom to attribute it. 

Mr. Busiek. Do you know of any of that going on now? 

Mr. Keixy. None that I know of. 

Mr. Busiek. Do you agree with Mr. Bernstein that the members of your 
assoclatloD would, under no circumstances now, deal with the employees as an 
organization? 

^#Mr. Kelly, As an organization? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. Kelly. From our experience and the caliber of tliose at the head of it 
and their actions in fomenting so much ill will toward the manufacturers, 
during the past struggle, it would not be advisable to deal with them under 
any consideration, as it would simply be intolerable under the present leader- 
ship, because the spirit of animosity was engendered very strongly during this 
strike and no attempt made to bring it along peaceably or bring any good feeling 
toward the manufacturer. 

Mr. Busiek. What Is your iiersonal attitude? Will you hire union people 
now? 

Mr. Kelly. Nev^ ask the question as to whether they are union or non- 
union. 
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Mr. Busikk. 1 supijose tliat meu whom you consider as agitators, you would 
not hire in your shop? 

Mr. Kelly. Men that had committed infractions of the law — that I knew — 
I would not — that Is, that I knew personally. 

Mr. Busier. There were some 455 men who committed infractions of the law? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, those are trifles. I mean men that committed serious in- 
fraotiqns of the law ; because there were a lot of men working in the buslne.ss, 
who w'ere not inclined to be unruly or in any way dangerous at all and cir- 
cumstances and inducements made them such. That was force of circumstances 
with them, and not of their owm volition. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any list kept of the violators of the law? 

Mr. Kelly. No. 

Mr. Busier. And do I take It, then, that the only way you would know who 
was a violator of the law is if you would happen to have had some experi- 
ence — 

Mr. Kelly (interposing). As I w'ould know them personally. 

Idr. Busier. I believe that Is all, Mr. Chairman. But first, Mr. Kelly, how 
do the wages paid the garment workers here compare with those paid In other 
cities? 

Mr. Kelly. That I am unable to answ^er; but I can answer you this, that I 
myself went over a list of my employees In the fall of 1012. This I did of 
my own accord just in order to satisfy my own mind. And my operators from 
July, 1912, until the end of November, 1912 — that was the fall previous to 
the strike — and I found that my operators on coats averaged — those that made 
eight coats or more per week — of course, men come in for a short time and will 
be luM'e for a part of the time, and tliey make four or five garments; but that 
Is no criterion for a week’s earnings. In that list I found that the coat oper- 
ators had averaged twenty-.slx dt>llars ami some odd cents ptT week, and tlie 
skirt oi^erators averaged twenty-five dollars and some odd cents per w'oek. 
That was for July, August, S('ptemher, October, and to the end of November. 

Mr. Busier. Well, these men that made only four or five coats a week, could 
they have gotten more skirts or coats to work on? 

Mr. Kell . Possibly, because in the piecework system we keep no dally 
record of tbt tumds that come in. If a machine is idle wo notice It Is idle. 
If it is idle two days in succession we want to know whether that man Is laid 
up sick or not. Many times employees in a shop may take an opportunity of 
working in one shop and if they feel that they can do better than that In 
another shop they wdll go out and put In a day’s work in another shop to 
see how they like it and then they may come back the next day and finish up 
the work liere before they start in in the new shop. You have no way of 
controlling or of finding out whether they have done that. 

IMr. Busier. Wliat is the idle period for garment workers? 

Mr. Kelly. The total you mean, or months per year? 

^Ir. Busier. Well, I mean the total length of time they can not work 
even If they want to ^vork. 

Mr, Kelly. Well, there Is a percentage of them that can not. There Is a 
period of at least 35 or 40 weeks that there is work for a large percentage. 
While a proportion may be re<liiced, I would .say that, with a fair proportion of 
idle months, they would have 35, 30, or perhaps 38 weeks in the year. 

Mr. Busier. What proportion of them would be Idle that length of time? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, now, I can only give you the ratio of my own shop. 
I would run down possibly from 00 to 12 or 14. Some shops might run heavier 
than that. That would be in the ratio of about 20 per cent that would be 
employed during those i>erio<ls. 

Mr. Busier. And 80 per cent Idle? 

Mr. Kelly. And 80 per cent Idle. That Is In my shop. I can not speak for 
others. 

Mr. Busier. I suppose those conditions prevail pretty generally? 

Mr. Kelly. No ; there are some shops where the seasons run longer. 

Mr. Busier. Any that run shorter? 

Mr. Kelly. Hardly ; because I make no summer goods, and that Is a long 
season from the time the spring season ends until you start In on your fall 
goods. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you report back at 2 o’clock, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. The hearing stands adjoiirne^l until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS 2 O’CILOCK P. M. 

Mr. Busiek. will Mr. Kelly please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM A. KELLY-^Contimicd. 

Acting Chairman AVein stock. Had you finished with Mr. Kelly? 

Ml*. Bi\sikk. 1 had, Mr. (Mialrman. 

Acting Chalniinn Weinstock. Any questions, Mr. O'Connell? 

Conmiissioner O’Connell. Mr. Kelly, I understood you to say that some of 
the work In your factory was let by contracts to certain persons In the factory? 

Mr. Keli.y. The skirt making and the pressing are done by two men In 
charge whom I term as eontra<*tors. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do they employ the people who work for 
them ? 

Mr. Kelly. They do. 

Commissioner O’C^innell. They do not come in your office seeking enqiloy- 
ment? 

Mr. Kelly. No. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. But are employcnl directly by the contractors? 

Mr. Kelly. Are employed directly by the contractors. 

Commissioner O’C^innell. 'riiey pay them? 

Mr. Kelly. They pay them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they make the rates 

Mr. Kelly (interrupting). We supervise the rates. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. You supervise the rates i>ald? 

Mr. Keli.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tiie rate, then, is arranged between you and the 
contractor that he should pay the employee? 

Mr, Kelly. A fair proportion for making the garments. We pay the con- 
tractor a certain price and we see that he jiays the oiierators that work for him 
a fair price for making them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many people do vou employ at your factory, 
Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Kelly. I liave employed as high as 80 to 00; but ordinarily I would say 
60 to 65. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many are you employing now? 

Mr. Kelly. Loss tlian two dozen. Business is very dull now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximately, what is the earnings of the men in 
your service — in your factory? 

Mr. Kelly. As I stated before, I took from the records of men that had made 
eight coats per week or roori^ — tliere is no record kept of the time in which they 
work, tliere is no clock for them to punch — and we consider that men who work 
under that do not work a full week, or only work a portion of their time. But 
of the men that made eight garments or more — nine or more — their average 
earnings from July, 1912, to November, 1912, averaged over $26 a week for the 
coat operators and twenty-five ilollars and odd cents for the skirt operators. 
That was a period straiglit through from July until the end of November. 

Commissioner O’Conneli^ Well, that is a very short period, isn’t It? 

Mr. Kelly, That is five months, because the fall season would be over at that 
time, and you would be working part of your help making the spring samples. 

Commissioner O’C'Ionneij.. Now, in the slack season of course, the number 
of workers is largely reduced ; but do those who are employed make about that 
same earning? 

Mr. Kelly. Oh, no. Tlieir slack season really starts in around November. 
They would average — In a slack season it would deiiend on the number that 
came In for work ; tliat Is, the number — there are a number of them who take 
positions In other liouses where they are busy. There may be other houses that 
ai*e working longer or working on the Increased work or that have other orders, 
and the consequence Is they may migrate from one shop to another, and those 
that come In, we give them a share of the work, so that It is very indefinite the 
amount that they will average. It may be that one man only puts In one day in 
the week at a shoptV^t if he has been an operator during the season you would 
give him a share of the work then and there. 
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Commissioner O'Conneix. Doesn’t the slack season affect all employees alike? 
Aren’t their periocls of business the same during the year? 

Mr. Ket.ly. No ; there are some men making some classes of work that may 
work until the latter part of December. I have known them to be working on 
fall goods clear up until February and March, where others, say, are starting 
in on the spring suits. December and January ordinarily would be somewhat 
slack. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Can you give us any Idea ns to what the annual 
earnings of a journeyman coat maker, for instance, would be during the year? 

Mr. KEL1.Y. That would be problematical, absolutely ; It would be guesswork. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Well, a guess; what would it be? 

Mr. Kelly. I would say that the average mec-hanic working by the year will 
average between $850 and $1,000 a year, at the least. Eight hundred and fifty 
dollars is a mlnlmura. Now, I am giving you the experience of the help that 
I have had, regardless of the attitude of the audience here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, the audience would not sway the opinion of 
this commission. 

Mr. Kelly. Not a particle ; no influence whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, do you employ female help? 

IVir. Kelly. A percentage of them; possibly 14 — 12 or 14 at times, maybe 16. 

. Commissioner O’Connell. What would you approximate the earnings annually 
for a first-class lady employee? 

Mr. Kelly. You can’t hold them permanently. What I mean to say, they go 
from one sliop to another one, quite a few, and any of those I have had per- 
manently, they have betm working for me three, four, or five years with me, I 
would say a finisher, they come under the head of finishers, there are no female 
operators, and a finisher would average from $8 to $9.50 and $10. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there many Instances of accidents in the cloth- 
ing trades? 

Mr. Kelly. None whatever that I know of. I never had but one myself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was that, for instance? 

^ Mr. Kki.ly. Then a man who could not talk English insisted upon getting under 
his machim* to adjust a strap there when I have a man to attend to all adjust- 
ments of mC' iiines, and he got his shirt torn off his back. That is some years 
ago. But he had no business adjusting the belt at all. He had no business 
getting under the machine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was he injured physically? 

Mr. Kelly. No. Scratched on the back. That Is the only accident I have 
knowledge of. There are minor accidents, such as a man at a machine may 
possibly get his finger under the needle, or something of that kind ; but they arci 
trivial accidents ; they seldom occasion loss of time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many nationalities are there among your 
employees? 

Mr. Keu.y. Principally two. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. Kelly. Russian, and some few Italians. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. That Is the Russian Jew, is It? 

Mr. Keely. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the Italians? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Are the Italians very largely coming into the cloth- 
ing trade here? 

Mr. Kelly. Not to any extent. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Do they speak English, as a rule? 

Mr. Kelly. As a rule ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they don’t speak English, what then? 

Mr. Kelly. I haven’t met that class of people in my line. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am going to leave to Mr. Chairman Welnstock 
the question about the grievances, and so on, and the protocol. That has had 
some attention in other cases. Now, as to associations. Do you keep anything 
in your association files like an index card record of the employees in the vari- 
ous factories in the city? 

Mr. Kelly. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnet-l. Do the employers report to your office the names of 
men who are considered exceptionally active in unionism? 

Mr. Kelly. They do not. 
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Commissioner O'Connell, Have you a record on file of the various cases of 
assault, and all that sort of thing, tried during this recent strike? 

Mr. Kelly. We have not. There is one of the attorneys has a list of the 
cases. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You were telling us, Mr. Kelly, that when your 
shop was unionized you laid what was culled a price committee? 

Mr. Kelly. A price committee ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you please explain just why that price 
committee was organized, and what Its limitations were? 

Mr. Kelly. That price committee was selected from among the hands that 
after 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). By whom? 

Mr. Kei^ly. From among the hands in the shop, the operators; after the 
samples were made some of the price committee worked on samples and others 
did not ; and they would select the committee of four or five for to go over the 
samples, garment for garment, and put a price for operating on that garment. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, the price committee, then, was composed 
of how many representatives of the workers? 

Mr. Kelly. Tossihly five, and as low as three. It was up to those who se- 
lected them. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. They themselves selected them? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes ; we have nothing to do with it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, what voice did you have in the making 
of the price — the employer? 

Mr. Kelly. Tliey would suggest the jirico. It was simply up to them to make 
it ; and, if we felt it was too high, it was a matter of argument to try and 
adjust it on the basis of other garments we were making. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Supposing you could not agree, what hap- 
pened? 

Mr. Kelly. We simply had to agree. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There was no third parly to whom you could 
submit the matter? 

Mr. Kelly. We had to agree, for my people were all a unit in that matter ; 
they were all members of a union. At that particular time the union had made 
no progress; they were not elated with any prospective power they were going 
to get. We never had any agreement, but we knew they were union members, 
and we knew, furthermore, that if a man came into the shop and our foreman 
took him on, if he was not a union member they would notify us he could not 
work there; that he would have to join the union. He had one week’s time in 
which to either join the union or he would have to get out. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You never entered into a formal written agree- 
ment with your employees at that time? 

Mr. Kelly. Never until after the strike was declared. Never signed a 
pai)er ; never even was asked to sign it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What grievance, if any, Mr. Kelly, did the 
workers have at the time of the strike? 

Mr. Kelly. It was not a case of grievance as much as it was instigated by 
out-of-town officers and agitators of unions from New York, by Mr, Rosenberg 
and Mr. Polokof, and Mr. Deutsch, who representeil the New York association, 
who came over here. I think they started in in the month of February, in- 
forming the people here that they were not working under sanitary conditions; 
that they were not getting paid enough for the work ; and they were virtually 
human slaves. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say that, in your opinion, it was not 
grievances so much as it was outside agitation? 

Mr. Kelly. Outside influence brought to bear. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were there any grievances, so far as you 
know? 

Mr. Kelly. Not that I know of. I had none. I had even my price list 
signed up for the season, so far as my samples had gone. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that, to the best of your knowledge and 
belief, the strikers at the time of the strike had no real grievance? 

Mr. Kelly. Not to my knowledge. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Then, from your point of view, they struck 
without cause? ^ 

Mr. Kelly. They struck because the proposition was put up to*them In such 
a way that this would be finished; that they would be backed up by the New 
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York organization. I only know this from niy own be< aus»e for four 

weeks they worked after the strike had been declared, when tliey said they 
were guaranteeil that after two weeks that every man on strike would be paid 
$15 iier week, and they thought that was a pretty good Inducement to get more 
easy money and be guaranteed that much for doing nothing. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Again, I take it. you that they had no 
grievance; there was some Inducement offered by somebotly to strike? 

Mr. Kelly. No, air. The local industry was very much satlstieil. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And If they clalmeil to have a grievance, in 
your opinion, tliose were not real grievances, but manufactured grievances? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Artificial grievances? 

Mr. Kelly. Possibly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you tell us something more, Mr. Kelly, 
about this violence in tlie strike? Who was guilty of it and what leil to it. 
and so forth? 

Mr. Kelly. At the beginning of this strike there was a man by the name of 
Abe Mitchell— I don’t know whether he is in this room or not— he was 
vice president of the federation of labor in New York, who was brought over 
here to manage the strike, as I understood it. The local representative of it 
was Max Analur, who is sitting hack of me; and when the strike was started 
there were different halls selected In which the different shops were to con- 
gregate each day and receive wiuit information they could and be assigned for 
picket duty, and so on, from those shops. This man Mitchell made his head- 
(piarters, if I am right as regards to the locution, at 424 Pine Street. The 
main hall wherein Max Aindiir seeinetl to hold forth most of the time was at 
1024* liombard Street. People who wanted to go to work or that went to 
work were solicited to come to those halls, and they would talk it over with 
them and iiersuade them not to go to work; slay out with the others; not to 
take the bread out of tlielr mouths. Tie re were In the hall at 1024 Lombard 
Street Innumerable assaults that were committed on men taken down there 
that refused to stop \\ork. They were assaulted tliere; some of them even 
had to jui.icp out of tlie windows over into an outbuilding standing there and 
escaj)e through the cemetery, a lot that was attaclied to It. Lots of those men 
still wore m.irks long after the strike was started of tlie assaults committed 
on them in those rooms. They were held there waiting for those in authority 
to come and talk to tliem, and If they still remained obdurate they would be 
assaulted by people, but by such numbers that they didn't know to whom to 
attribute the assault. Any number of tliem wore assaulted leaving their homes 
in the morning and going back at night. Those that wanted to work had to 
be cijcorted to and from the factories. A number of the manufacturers were 
coini>eUed, in order to nnike work and to accede to the wishes of their hands, 
if they would only start a factory out of town they were willing to work for 
them; they were not in sympathy wdth it. Factories were started In different 
parts of this State and in different parts of New^ .Jersey, and work done 
In Innumerable places in New York. They liad factories running at Vineland, 
Bluefleld, I think at Rldgeton, Red Bank, New'ark, Lansdale, Pa,, Reading, 
Pleasantvllle, and in Brooklyn. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tell me. Mr. Kelly 

Mr. Kelly (interrupting). With the hands that were on strike going Into 
those factories to work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How’ many strikers were there In all? 

Mr. Kelly. We only had the numbers which they claimed in the new^s- 
papers — in the neighborhood of 5,000 people. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Five thousand strikers, about? 

Mr, Kelly. Some of the papers claimed that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many of the workers continued at work 
and refused to go on strike? 

Mr. Kelly. Not 100 in Philadelphia, for fear of bodily harm. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that the plants were practically shut down 
during that period? 

Mr. Kelly. Some of them ; yes, sir ; for the time being. Some tried to start 
HP afterwards, and had to have guards to take the people to and from work, 
some living in factories, some living there, and some did not leave the factories 
for over four weeks. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If there were only 100 remained at work out 
there 
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>Mr. KEr,LY (Interrupting). At the Btart; later on it increased. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There was a statement that there were 400 
assaults. Would that mean that every worker, on an average, was assaulted 
four times? 

Mr. Kelly. No, sir ; I said they were 4,000. Those assaults were all during 
the strike of six months. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Keli.y. And if any man expressed an intention of going back to work 
that man was either assaulted on the highway or otherwise. As Mr. Bern- 
stein .stated on the stand, about them starting at one time on the designers, 
there was a large manufacturer whose business was on Third Street, and he 
returneil from Ihltsburgh, and was coming home, and lived in the location 
near one of the designers of the manufacturers ; that man was waylaid in the 
neighborhood of Thirty-second and Montgomery Avenue and slugged and left 
lying in the street. 

Acting Chairrmin Weinstock. To the best of your knowledge and belief, by 
whom were those assaults committed, by the strikers themselves? 

Mr. Keixy. At the start of the strike there was very little violence from the 
workers. There were some apparently sluggers that had committed violence on 
people that were at work, and among the others one of them that was arrested 
in one of the assaults committed downtown was this man Dopey Benny, or 
Benny Fein, who, witli otliers, committed an assault on workers who had been 
to work, and was arrested for it, and that man is now serving an indeterminate 
sentence from three and a hjilf to five years for violence committed on a 
policeman lately. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was he on a strike? 

Mr. Ket.ly. In no way connected with it. An East Side gangster. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In conv<‘rsntlon, not a great while ago, Mr. 
Kelly, with !Mr. llobert Hunter, who is the author of a book called “Violence 
in Labor Troubles,” he made this stattanent, and I want to see how far it is 
correct from your experience — he ma<le the statement that, in his opinion, the 
chief cause for vloUmce in labor troubles was the employment on the part of 
the employers of the detective agencies. His statement was to the effect that 
the.se detective ageiu^ies, in ord<'r to make business for themselves, followed 
substantially this program : They would go to an employer who was about to 
have a strike, or who did have an imupient strike, and they would persuade 
him to einiiloy two or three of their men. At the same time they would get 
two or three of their men into the union as alleg<Hl workers. That these de- 
tectives who would become union members would then incite the unionists to 
violence, and having Incited them to violence they would go to the employer 
and point out to him that, as a matter of self-protection, he must employ more 
men, and in that wise create more business for themselves, and that it was 
in their interest to keep up as much turmoil and as much violence as possible. 
Now, would that statement apply in any way to the conditions prevailing in 
your troubles? 

Mr. Kelly. Absolutely not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstook. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Kelly. We refused to employ any detective agency or any person of any 
kind to bolster them up to enter the union for information. We positively 
refused to employ anyone to agitate or foment trouble. What we did with 
them was to have tiiem escort people to and from their places of work when 
they wanted to work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. T see. 

Mr. Kelly. And for no other purpose. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If, then, the violence that was committed, Mr. 
Kelly, if it was committed it was initiated entirely on the other side? 

Mr. Keixy. There was people assaulteil who wanted to work for a living. I 
have here to submit to you — there is a photograph of a man who, after being 
14 weeks on strike, declared that his three children were starving and he was 
going back to work. That man, the day he made that remark, at ll.SO a. m., 
was assaulted In broad daylight, at the corner of Eleventh and Cherry, and 
within — the man was brought to me, and that is the condition that man was 
In fexhlblting photograph]. 

(The photograph was marked “Kelly Exhibit 1, June 30, 1914.“) 

Acting Chairmai^^^WEiN stock. Did he know by whom he was assaulted? 

Mr. Keij.y. He did not. He was walking down the street with another man. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And I take It, Mr. Kelly 
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Mr. Keli^y (interrupting). An«l mnnbeA of them bear marks from black- 
jacks and bricks wrapped up in paper. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I take It you keep yourself pretty welll In- 
formed on industrial matters generally ami economic matters, and do not 
narrow yourself down to your particular business and restrict yourself to 
that, but are familiar with the fact that there is a very considerable industrial 
unrest throughout the country. Now, for the Information of the commission, 
Mr. Kelly, will you tell us from your -point of view, what, in your Judgment, 
are the causes for the Industrial unrest, and what, in your opinion, are the 
remedies? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, to my mind, a lot of it is cause<l by business depression 
throughout the country. That is accountable for a lot of it. There are a lot 
of laws being enacted and a lot of laws brought up to be passed simply as a 
sop to labor. Politics to-day is catering too strongly to the labor proposition. 
They are not doing Justice to labor by doing it ; they are only mitigating the 
offenses for the time being. It is only a partial help. There Is nothing per- 
manent to it, and any help that Is only temporary will never prove profitable to 
labor, as it Is an acknowledged fact that all these laws passed only influences 
labor, and labor don’t look beyond the surface, and they are satisfied with the 
surface of it and they are not digging d<H*p enough Into It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. Now, Mr. Kelly, you mean that in order 
to throw a sop to labor for pcdltical purposes is the purpose of a goo<l deal of 
the labor legislation enacted, and not from any real Interest In labor? 

Mr. Kelly. And no practical help for our injuries. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, will yon be kiml enough to point ont some 
of this sort of legislation that you have In mlml? Will you specify? 

Mr. Kelly. It would be hard for me to do it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, If there is a lot of It there ought to be 
no difficulty In instancing some of it? 

Mr. Kelly, Well, there was one law, i think, Introduced by Representative 
Rooney, in the State legislature here, in regards to labor and influencing their 
troubles, settling thefr troubles in regard to the State labor laws, for a com- 
mission to oe appolntetl to adjust the differences. Yet be as well as others knew 
at the time that that law was advanced that there was nothing compulsory 
to make either side submit to It, and consequently the law was purely a plum 
thrown to labor without being possible to derive any ben(*fit from It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say the law was passed? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. Well, this commission comes, and it is their duty to tender 
their services to meiliate or arbitrate; but their duty ends there, and there Is 
no further power. That law is entirely of no use to labor. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see; that law has been enacted and Is now 
on the statute books. 

Mr. Kelly. That is where Mr. Jackson and the others attempted to come 
here and Interfere 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). They did offer their services, 
but they were not availed of. 

Mr. Kelly. Nothing came of it. The law of the State is that they shall 
tender their good services. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, do you think that law was passeil in the 
aid of industrial peace, in the hope that it might lead to industrial peace, or 
do you think It was Just done as a sop to labor? 

Mr. Kelly. Passed as a law for the benefit of labor to show what they are 
doing for labor, when they have done nothing. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, did labor, during this recent trouble — 
was labor prepared to avail Itself of the services of that board? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes; because It was an Incomplete service. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then I am to understand. Mr. Kelly, from your 
point of view that the powers of that commission — I suppose It Is a labor com- 
mission? 

Mr. Kelly. State labor commission. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That that commission should have compulsory 
power? 

Mr. Kelly. No; I did not say that. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. Well, what power would you give them, then? 

Mr. Kelly. Until you get labor on a better foundation, where they have a 
financial and moral i^anding, there can be no legislation compulsory unless 
both sides would be compelled. To-day your labor is not financially responsible. 
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The acts that were committed in th^last strike — there was mention made some 
time during this liearing iiL-regarJ to injunctions against labor strikes, as we 
were situated in Philadelphia,*^ you could spend your time and money and go into 
court and get an injunction, and that strike committee could resign, and they 
were out of the reach of tlie courts, and another committee could be appointed 
in tlieir place. 

Acting Chiilvmnn Weinstock. \\^eil, I am a little bit confused on this point, Mr. 
Kelly. Let me see if I can sfraighten myself out mentally on the matter. First, 
I understood you to say that this legislation that was passed was not passed 
In sincerity? 

,Mr. Kki.cy. I say tliere was no completion. The powers were limited. Tliere 
was nothing tinal. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Pecause of the fact that it was done as a sop 
to labor? 

Mr. Kelly. It appeared so. 

Acting Clialrman Weinsiock. Therefore you criticized it? 

Mr. Kelly. Because there is noihlng complete to it. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. Very well. Now, since that commission has no 
power beyond merely to tender its services 

Mr. Kelly (interrupting). Merely offering tlieir services. 

Acting (Jhainnan Weinstock (continuing) and since you believe that that 

is of no value, and since >ou further laMieve that under existing conditions a 
committee witli coinimlsory powers would not be available or desirable, what 
would you suggest? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, comiailsory arbitration is never satisfactory. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, if voluntary arbitration does not do any 
good and compulsory arbitration is not satisfactory, then what 

Mr. Kelly (interrupting). No matter how Just tlie arbitration might be, 
under this State law neither side could l>e compelled* to accept its dictates. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Very well. Then we will throw out of the 
game the voluntary proposition and we will throw out of the game the com- 
pulsory proiKisition. Then what have you to offer? What function, if any, 
should the State perform in industrial disputes? 

Mr. Kelly, That is a question 1 can not answer offhand ; but whatever com- 
mission has got good in it, it lias got to be a commission on the order of your 
own honorable commission, where it is devoid of iiolitics, w’here politics don’t 
cut any figure. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean that [lolitics has been too much in- 
volved here in the State? 

Mr. Kelly. I mean here in the city there was local — politics was the means 
of carrying that strike on. When people were arrested for the strike one man 
In this town left the book open for security for bail to be used up to the sum 
of, I think, $50, (KK); no matter wliat charge they were brought in on, his bail 
bond was acceptable. Nothing but a political game, because he was one of 
the local imlitlclans. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think he did that simply as a bid for 
the labor vote? 

Mr. Kelly. He lived In that section. Ills constituents were there. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, tlien, what is your remedy, Mr, Kelly, 
for industrial troubles? How would you bring about a higher degree of in- 
dustrial peace and more cordial relationship between the employer on the one 
Side and the worker on the other? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, in the first place you have got to realize that in this trade 
we have an absolutely different element from* what you have in any other, 
and while a lot of them are not familiar with English, or not well versed in 
English, they can be wielded for goo<i or bad, and it is up to those that have 
them In charge whether those people’s minds can be turned to good or bad. 
And with the leadership as expressed in the last strike and the manner in 
which they were encouraged and taken care of in the assaults committed — and 
I will say without hesitation that the bulk of the iieople in the trade are of 
Jewish extraction — and when a man so far forgets himself that they will turn 
out and go to the synagogues, which they did last year, on the two main holi- 
days of the Jewish year, when there is no holiday as sacred as the day of 
atonement, Yom Kippur, and Rosh Hashonah — I say such leadership that 
make those people forget their entire manhood altogether as to go there and 
assault men at th^se synagogues, because there is no days as sacred to the 
Hebrew as the day of atonement and the new year. And we had seven syna« 
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gogues where there were ussnults comuiilted on the day of atonemeut and 
Itosh Hoslionah. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You say that th%se strikers then. Instead of 
being led, were being misled? 

Mr. Kelly. Absolutely misled. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And you hold the leaders absolutely responsible 
for results? 

Mr. Kelly. Absolutely responsible for misleading and misguiding them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You were liere tills morning and heard Mr. 
Bernstein when he was on the stand? 

Mr. Keley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And heard the discussion about tlie protocol in 
New York? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You probably have studied it? 

Mr. Kelly. I have not studied it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are familiar more or less with its gene»*al 
provisions? 

Mr. Kelly. Somewhat. 

Acting Clnilrinan WKiNsimK. In your oi>lnlon how would that protocol fit 
iut«> Philadelphia conditions? 

Mr. Kelly'. >.ot at all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Where would it fall? 

Mr. Keixy. In the first phice the manufacturing of women’s garments In 
New York is on an entirely difiVreut basis from Philadelphia. In tiie first place 
in Philadelphia we use the tailors at the uiacldnes mostly. The finisher Is of 
secondary consideration. They fell in the linings and baste in the sletwes. In 
New York the finisher is the main one and the tailor is of secondary considera- 
tion. It is the tailor tliey employ does the basting and stitching of the garments 
and all, and he gets hl.s tinlslier. 

Acting (’hairinau Weinstock. He is a sort of special contractor? 

Mr. Kelly'. To that extent. He is part of that constructive team. And 
while the i cotocol has worked to a fair advantage to many of the larger manu- 
fnctnrers, i>n smaller and tlie Intermediate manufacturers are the ones that 
have been working to a disadvantage under It. And anotlier thing to consider, 
in New York thi'y have a large number of what they term to-day subway con- 
tractors — men who start up shops ami manufacture for the larger cloak and 
suit houses. Tliey will furnish them with the merchandise at a price and lin- 
ing at a price ami give them a pattern to make up sample suits, and they will 
tell them the price of that merchandise and the price of the linings, and say : 
“ Now, submit us a price for making that suit.” They have shops scattered 
all over In different sections. They submit a price and if It is agreeable It is 
given to them to cut, make, and return tlie complete suits. There are any 
number of those in New York City. There are none that I know of working 
under those conditions in Philadelphia. In Philadelphia it is a different propo- 
sition. He makes the work that is already cut ami trimmed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, could not the principles involved In the 
protocol be modified to suit the Philadelphia conditions? 

Mr. Kelly. Not that I could say offhand. They are having trouble over there 
constantly. In fact now tlie I. W. W. have injecteil themselves Into labor con- 
ditions in New York now, and they are furnishing help to manufacturers there 
that have any trouble with the Federation of Labor; and between the two of 
them it is rather ileplorable as to what may hapiien. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was this strike that you have been telling us 
about declared off at any time? 

Mr. KellbIy. It was voted off at the Arch Street Theater. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc k. How long ago? 

Mr. Kelly. On the 29th of December they voted to return to work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Six months then? 

Mr. Kelly. Six months after. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you had industrial peace In the industry 
since then? 

Mr. Kelly. No trouble whatever. 

Acting Chaii-man Weinstock. Is there any unrest among the workers, so far 
as you know? 

Mr. Kelly, No; only that there Is not enough work for them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have they any grievances so far as you know? 
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Mr. Kelly. Not at all ; never h^r of any. Perfectly satisfied. Their griev- 
ances are that they can’t review the past better. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, have yon any suggestions, Mr. Kelly, as 
an employer and citizen having at heart the welfare of the country as a whole; 
have you any suggestions to make to this commission that would be likely to 
be to it helpful in Its endeavor to solve the problems that have been placed on 
our shoulders? 

»rr. Kelly. I don’t kno\v that I can enlighten you much on that, except that 
I feel, as I say, we have had to take our labor union from the standpoint we 
come in contact with it. Put your labor unions in better hands — more honorable 
hands — with better standards, where, instead of them paying people who were 
formerly good, quiet workmen to go out and do bodily harm to people and 
then remunerate them, they will have a b€*tter class of men, where if they 
att(*mpt to do any wrong they can be held responsible. To-day after this 
trouble there Is no other way. And It Is simply impossible to get any man to 
come out In the open and declare himself for fear what might happen to him. 
They are afraid of violence from others. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, your message to the workers 
substantially is this: Select honest, capable, law-abiding leaders, and refrain 
from violence. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kej ly. It is to first get their institution on a solid basis, where it has 
some legal standing, then get honorable men at the head of it. Too many busi- 
ness agents and too many emissaries on paid salaries are more detrimental to 
labor to-day than any other cause, because the more strife that they can gene- 
rate the more employment It gives them, and the consequence is the safer it 
makes their position. Itemove these emoluments, remove these paid positions, 
and you will have much less trouble with labor. 

Acting Chairman Weinskk k. Thank you, very much, Mr. Kelly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MAX AMDTJR. 

Mr. Busier. Your name in full, please. 

Mr. Am HUB. Max Amdur. 

Mr. Busier. And your occupation? 

Mr. Amdub. I am the business agent of the cloak and sklrtmakers’ union of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been such business agent? 

Mr. Amdub. Six years. 

Mr. Busier. Were you employed in the industry here in Philadelphia prior 
to that time? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. For what length of time? 

Mr. Amdub. Five years. 

Mr. Busier. How long has there been such an organization in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amdub. Fight years. 

^Ir. Busier, llow many inemViers have you now, approximately? 

Mr. Amdub. Approximately about 3,000. 

Mr. Busier. Approximately 3,000? 

Mr. Amdub. About 3,000. 

Mr. Busier. How many men are there in your craft in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amdub. We had 6,500 on our books during the time of the strike. 

Mr. Busier. Six thousand lire hundreil during the strike? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Mr. Busier, Was that practically all the garment workers in Philadelphia? 

Mr, Amdub. Yes; all in PUUartelphla. 

Mr. Busier. Abont how many of those are women? 

Mr. Amdub. About 1,4U0 or i,.500. 

Mr. Busier. What is your board of control of this union? 

Mr. Amdub. Executive committee of each local and a Joint executive board 
composed of all locals. 

Mr. Busier. Of whom is the joint executive board composed? 

Mr. Amdub. Out of members of each local. We have three local unions 

Mr. Busier. Name the locals. 

Mr. Amdub. Local No. 2, Local No. 53, and Local No. 60. 

Mr. Busier. Well, is the craft divided into pressers, cutters, and finishers? 
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Mr. Amdub. No ; it is divided into finishes, cutters, and pressers ; operators 
have one union ; and tailors have one local — that 1$ Local No. 2. 

Mr. Busier. There are three locals? 

Mr. Amour. Three local unions. 

Mr. Busier. There Is a Joint board composed of delegates out of those three 
locals? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What is the average wage of a cutte’^ in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amdub. Average wage? 

Mr. Buhikk. Yes. 

Mr. Amdub. Well, I may say not more than .$9 or $10 per week. 

Mr. Bl^sIEK. What Is the average wage of a tailor? 

Mr. Amdub. Something like $10 — from $10 to $12. 

]Mr. Busier. What Is the average wage of a finisher? 

Mr. Amdub. Not more than $6 to .$7. 

Mr. Busier. How many salaried ofticera has your union? 

Mr. Amdub. Two — myself and a s<x.*retary. 

Mr. Busier. Are you aflUiated with the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What Is the name of the parent body? 

Mr. Amdub. International Ladles’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Commissioner O’Comnell. From the ofih ers of the manufacturers’ association 
here, that appeareii here, you Iieard their evidence this morning and afternoon? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Uoinmlssioner O’Connell. The principal accusation expressed ns to the agree- 
ment presented by your organization in connection with the strike was the 
njntter of the shop chairman? 

^Ir. Amdub, YOs. 

Commissioner O’COnnell. Now% will J^ou, for Ihe benefit of the commission, 
tell just what your shop chairman Is supposed to he or do, or what powers he 
has? 

Mr. Amdub. The shop chairman has no powers whatsoever, the only exception 
being tliat ho la to bring llie workers in the shop to the manufacturer and the 
employer aiul adjust the grievance if possible; and If not — if ho can not adjust 
it — bring it over to the union. 

Commissioner C)’Connell. Well, is the committee in the shop composed of 
one. Just the shop chairman, or Is there a grievance committee composed of 
three, four, or five? 

Mr. Amdub. No ; there is only one. 

Cornmls.sloner O’C^onnell. .lust one in each shop? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, In a few other shops we had a shop committee, what we 
called. They were comi>osed of three. There Avas a shop chairman and two 
assistants. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, in a shop employing, say, half a dozen dif- 
ferent departments, like pressers, cutters, ami all that, Is there a shop chairman 
in each of those departments? 

Mr. Amdub. No ; there is only one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One chairman in the whole plant? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if an employee feels that he Is not getting the 
proper price foir his work, he has the shop chairman take it up with his em- 
ployer for him ? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. In other words, he is the attorney for the worker? 

Mr. Amdub. For the employees In the shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does he get any salary other than that which he 
makes in the shop? 

Mr. Amdub. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he is not one of the high-priced employees of 
the union? 

Mr. Amdub. No. 

Commissioner O’Oonneix. What is your salary? 

Mr. Amdub. $25 a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You look after the entire business of the organlza* 
tlon in Philadelphia ? 

Mr; Amdub. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. At .$26 a week? 

Mr. Amdur. Yes. , , ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. What did you make when you were In the shop? 
Mr. Amdub. I made something like $22. $25 in the season ; of course, in slack 

lime I made a little less. , , , , . 

CJoramlssloner O’Connell. And financially your position has not been very 

materially improved? 

Mr. Amdub. Not at all ; in fact, it is a little worse for me now, being a paid 
officer of the union, than when I was a workingman in the shop, on account I 
have more expen.ses, and so on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you have more bosses? 

Mr. Amdub. And I have more bosses ; that is natural. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, as a practical man, having worked in the 
shop and at the trade, you are what? 

Mr. Amdub. I am a skirt maker by trade. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Skirt maker? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, ladies* skirts? 

Mr. Amour. Ladies’ skirts. 

Commissioner (J’Conneij.. How were the prices set, for instance, when you 
worked at the trade for making skirts? 

Mr. Amdub. Between a committee of the employees wltli the employer. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Timt was In what would be called a union shop, 


was it? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir; it was not a union shop which we may say we have 
union agreements wltli, but it was 

Commissioner O’Connell*. The employers recognized the men? 

Mr. Amdub. The employers recognized the men ; yes, sir ; as union men. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And dealt with them collectively? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’<’onnkll. In that case tlie price was made between the em- 
ployer and the men? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’C’onnkll. Mutually agreed upon? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. A shop in which to-day they do not deal collec- 
tively with a man, how is the price made? 

Mr. Amdub. By the designer or by the employer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They set the prices? 

Mr. Amdub. Set the price. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What does the employee have to say about the 
price? 

Mr. Amdub. The employer? 

Commissioner O’Connell, The employee, the workman? 

Mr. Amdub. Nothing at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Simply takes it? 

Mr. Amdub. Takes it, or If he doesn’t like it, he can get some other job. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And the job is given to some other workman? 

Mr. Amdub. Given to some other workman. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If a workman continually objects to the price, 
and he is found to be what might be considered an objector, is he in employ- 
ment usually? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, usually not, because, as a rule, since after the strike, if 
a manufacturer takes out an employee, he goes and first he is asking him 
where he is working before that strike, and he is telling him where. Of 
course, he calls up the manufacturer on the telephone right away, and Is ask- 
ing him about his record, and if the manufacturer by whom he was employed 
before says he was a kicker or asked for better prices, and so on, he can not 
get a position. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think the employers, then, furnish each other 
with the records of the employees? 

Mr, Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As to their unionism? 

Mr, Amdub, Yes, 

Commissioner, QJCon NELL. And their positiveness in demanding a better rate 
for their work? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. We have the figures to prove It. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think the manufacturers' association 
keeps any sort of record of the employees of the various firms? 

Mr. Amdub. I am not quite sure about having record of all employees, but 
they do keep a record of .some of them, those who were more active and better 
union men, and so on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How was this strike brought about? How did 
you go about to try to bring about peace with employers, or an adjustment 
of your trouble? How were your grievances first presented? 

Mr. Amdub. Here Is our agreement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that the same as Mr. — I forget his name — read 
this morning? 

Mr. Amdub. I guess so. 

Commissioner 0’Oonne/.l. The same agreement. How did you proceed to 
present that? Did you present it to each shop foreman, or how? 

Mr. Amdub. No, sir ; in about the month of May our executive committee 
have made out this agreement with the demaiuls. A meeting of all the mem- 
bers was called, and this was prescntcfl to them, whether they accept or they 
reject these demand.s, of if they have some to be amended, and this agreement 
was accepteil at that meeting. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Adopted by that meeting? 

Mr. Amdtk. Adoptt'<i by that meeting; after that we called another meeting, 
and we have explaine<l to our i>eople tliat after they have adopte<l these de- 
mands we will have to vote whetlier they are willing to stand by these de- 
mands or not. In otheg words, if we will send out these demands to tlie 
manufacturers and they will not grant the demands, whether they will be 
willing to go out on strike to get these demands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were the agreements mailefi to the employers? 

Mr. Amdub. I will come to tliis. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. All right.- 

Mr. Amdub. After this meeting we have nniiounce<l a secret ballot, which 
all the members sliould vote, whether tliey are tletermined to get these de- 
mands or not ; and 3,058 of our members have participated in that vote. 

Comml.ssloi cr 0’('’onnell. 3’hrc(* thou.sand six hundred and fifty-eight? 

Mr. Amdub. re.s, sir; 3,000 — something like over 3,000 have voted for a 
strike — that is, If tlie demands will not be granted. 

CJommls.s loner O’Connell, b’or the enforcement of the demand? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir ; something like 400 have voted against. Naturally, of 
course, we sent out this demand to the manufacturers after tliey struck. We 
have also sent out these demands — yes, after this vote has been taken we Imd 
another and have announced the result of the vote, and after the 

announcement of the result we have sent out a copy of this agreement with a 
circular letter to eacli and every manufacturer. If you want me to read that 
letter, I will read It for you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it a long one? 

Mr. Amdub. Not very. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, just the substance of it. 

Mr. Amdub, The substance of it is that — 

** Inclosed please find a circular letter coutalnlng the working conditions 
which the above union Intends to carry Into effect in the cloak and skirt 
Industry in the city of Philadelphia and hope the same will form the basis of 
understanding between the cloak and skirt manufacturers and the union of 
this city for the coming fall season. 

“ It Is needless to say that the unions are anxious to effect these changes with 
as little friction as possible and without loss or Injury to the employers or 
employees or any dislocation in trade, yet at the same time the unions are 
determined at all hazards to employ all legitimate means for the purpose of 
effecting those proposM changes. 

“ In consideration of the concessions which we expect from you the union 
will assume the responsibility for the orderliness and good conduct of the 
members working in your shop and relieve you from any anxiety or apprehen- 
sion or any stoppage of work In your factory after an understanding has been 
arrived at. This understanding will enable you to go quietly about your busl- 
□ess without having the fear of any arbitrary action on the part of employees. 

“ In New York City, where the unions and 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). Turn the letter over to the stenog- 
rapher. We have got the drift of It 
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Mr. Amur. “Wo arc Hondin;? you this li<*ro agrtHimoiit, and we are giving 
you about a few days’ notice to consider It and repiy to the union, whether you 
are willing to accept tliese (i(*inands or not.” 

(The document was inarktHl “Amdiir Exhibit 1, June 30, 1914.”) 

(Anidur 10xl)li>lt No. 1, copies of tiie “Working conditions” an<l agreement, 
etc., was sul)mltted in printed form.) 

Commissioner 0’tV)NNELL. How many replies did you receive from them, 
favorable or unfn voral)le? 

Mr. AMDirR. Pavrjrabie, al)out 75 replies. 

CorninlHsloner 0’<k>NNKLL. Unfavorable? 

Mr. Amour. We liave not rtn'clved any. Those we liave receiNcd replies from 
were favorable to s<‘tlle with the unions. 

Commissioner 0'(\)Nnej.i.. How many of the flrm.s <lld you s<‘ttlt‘ with? 

Mr. Amour. We have* settl<Ml w'ltli about 85. 

Commissioner ()’< V)nnki.i.. Out of approximately how many? 

Mr. Amour. Approx lmat(*ly, we have on our list 1.55 firms. 

Commissioner 0'<^>nnki.l. Tliose are the firms tliat are i>o|]i inside and 
outside of the manufacturers’ asso< latlon? 

Mr. Amur. Yes, sir; tiiose are Inside and outside of Die asso<‘iation. 

Commissioner O’Connejx. Did you settle with any firms insnb* tlio manufac- 
turers’ association? 

Mr. Amour. Yes, sir; one. With the vice presldeiit of tl»e association, Mr. 
Bernstein. 

C/ommlssioner O’CoNNEi.r.. How many workmen <i<M‘H tie empl(»y? 

Mr. Amour. About 75. 

Commissioner ()’(V)NNKi.r.. About the nverage-slz«sl employer? 

Mr. Amoitr. One of the mltldle class of employers, 

(’ommissloner 0 ’(%)nnei.l. As I understand it, this agreement was mailed to 
tlie various employers? 

Mr. Amour. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’C-onneli- And tl»e coinmlU<K* mailed it, but it was not 
mnlhsl to all? 

Mr. Amour. On tho 4th of July. 

(%)mmlssloner O’Connki.l. Did you ask for any general conference or ha\» 
any conferemH* with the employerKS as a whole before the strike took place? 

Mr. Amour. Yt‘S, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Coxnf.uu. hlxplaln what Unit was. 

Mr. Amour. We have had a conference, if I am not mistaken, on the 8th of 
July. We had a conference with five manufacturers pn'sent at that conference, 
and witli a Mr. ]tos<‘nherg, jiresident of the International Ourment Makers’ 
Union, who was also prestmt. On the mnnufa<*turers’ side was Mr. Bernstein, 
Mr. Krevls, his partner, ISIr. Harris .1. Cohen, Mr. Dittman, and Mr. Sacks, wid 
Mr. M. Kremer, 1 think, about six. Mr. Harris J. Colam was the chainman of 
tliat conference, and while the coTiferenee were oiKuied, I have asketl Mr. Harris 
J. Cohen wlietlior those mamifuetiirers are representing an assoeuitlon of manu- 
facturers, or any other iuMiy, or whether they represent only tliemselves. Tho 
answer was that they do not represent anyone heshles theiiiselves. Those six 
come together and they want to go o\er with the repre,sentatives of the union 
whether they could— or, rather, to say they come together and want to go over 
with the representatives of the unions those lieinands that we have sent to 
them, and If the demands w ill ho satisfaet(»ry to them, there may be a few others 
Avho will follow their action, but tliey do not represent anyone. This was the 
answer. 

After conferring with them for about an hour w'e couhl not come together. 
About the home w^ork, which the partner of Mr. Bernstein, Mr. Krevis, say that 
must go. Work home to the employees, they must give up work; we couldn’t 
come together about the contracting system to be aboHshefl ; could not come 
together about the shop foremen, as Mr. Bernstein has said. But the main 
object is, wo couldn’t come together where there is one clause in regard to us, 
which reatis that prices should be adjusteil by a coiumlttee of the employees, 

together with the employers. On this particular point, which Mr. Bernstein, 

the president of tlie association have forgot to mention tiiat, this was the main 
object of the workliiftnwn which they wanted; In other words, the collective 
barfftilnlni::, and tve couldn't come together on that. Those were the principal 
demands. 

Commissioner O’C^ITnell. Prior to that meeting, was there an invitation sent 
out to the employers to attend that conference? 
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Mr, Am DVR. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. How was the conference brought about? 

Mr. Amdur. I don’t know how' it was brought almut. Wo have sent to each 
and every individual tliis contract, and we have invltetl him and told him in 
this circular — I did not read it to you — wo told him that if he wishes to meet a 
representative of the union In order to come to an understanding about these 
demands, we will he too glad to send you up one and adjust this matter ; but at 
that time there was no association of manufacturers, and In a certain morning 
I luul a phone call from the designer of Mr. Sacks Bros., by the name of 
Martin, who told me that a conference will take place In Mr. Kelly’s otlice. 

When I came over there it was about 32 o’clock, and W'e have tried to talk 
over the matter and we found It w'us absolutely impossible to talk over matters 
there in the otlice, and they have deci«led to call another meeting for the coming 
Thursday, and on that Tliursday, the otllcial conference, as you may call it, 
t<K»k place. 

('ommlssioner O’Connell. Were there any means looking tow'ard arbitration 
of your tnaiblo. or conciliation, which x'ri<»r to the time of the strike occurred? 

Mr. Amuiu. Well, no aridtration — no, sir; we ilid not proimse no arbitration 
to the manufacturers prior to the strike, (jnly we told them w^e were ready to 
confer with them and try to settle it as soon as i>ossIble. 

ConunisslfuwT 'unnei.i.. 1 think it was Mr. Kelly who said, anyhow^ it wms 
one of the gentlemen before us, that there had l)een a complete lockout, because 
ludther would concede to submit the question of the shop chairman to arbitra- 
tion, Was tliat the position of your union? 

Mr. Amdur. Was what'/ 

Commissioner O’Connell. Both of you refused to submit the question of the 
shop cliairnian, hoOi standing and maintaining that you w'ould not submit that 
(luesllon to arbitration? 

Mr. Amdur. No, sir; it was never mentlone<l, anything, neither from the 
manufacturers iior from us as to arhltralion prior to the strike. 

C»)mmis.sioner O’Connell. Did you ever refuse to submit tlio question of 
wiiethcr you sluaild Inive a shop foreman (»r not to arbitration? 

Mr. Amdu'*. Yes, sir; we base sulunitte<l tlie entire matter after the strike 
w'iis etillcd, ttid Commissioner .lack.son came over liere from Harrisburg, and 
ho ])roiK)setl, ’icst, iue<liation, and we have accepted, but the manufacturers 
refused. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did you say to Commissioner Jackson, for iu- 
stJince, “ Wo will suitmli everything In this agreement to arbitration except 
the <iucstlon of .‘shop foremen ”? 

]Mr. Amdur. No, sir. 

Commissi<uier O’Conneli. Cut that out? 

Mr, Amdur, No, sir; llie manufacturers refused mediation. Tiien he pro- 
posed arbitration, whicli w’e liuve accepted, an<i the manufacturers flatly 
I efused. 

Commissioner O’Connlll. Wliat are the wages the jKHjple earned, generally, 
in the trade? 

Mr. Amui'r. Well, I have a list liere of our figures, wddeh w’as taken during 
tlie time of the strike. We have here about 3<K) names from about 10 or 12 
dllTerent shops, and if the comnii.s.sIon w'unts, I may offer them these lists. 

Commissioner O’Connh.l. You can file that with us. If you wdll. 

Mr. Amdur. Yes, sir. 

(Tlie document was marked “Amdur Exhibit No. 2.” 

Amtiur Exhibit No. 2 un^ler “Exhibits.”) 

Commissioner O’Connell. But if you will take half a dozen of each, like 
the cutters and pressers, pick them out hai>hazard? 

Mr. Amdi’r. Here I l»ave Gerahl & Kelly’s shop. He has state<l that his 
people are making $‘26 a week. Here w'e have it : 

Harry Kravltz, nine years in the business, two years working for Mr. Kelly. 
7'he highest wages he ever made w'a.s $35 a wwk ; the low^ost wages he received 
was $1 a week ; the average for the year inake.s $14. His business was an 
operator. 

Hero is Dave Deverls, 11 years In the business ; w'ent to work for Mr, Kelly ; 
the highest wages he ever made was $27 jKjr week ; lowrest, $1 ; average, $10 per 
’W^eek. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What 'was he? 

Mr. Amdxjr. Man of five children. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was he, a presser? 

3SSl9®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 8 
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Mr. Amdur. Also un operator, tailor. 

Hero is Louis Soloff; six years in the business; five and a half years work- 
ing for Mr. Kelly; the highest wages he ever made was $3r> per week; the 
lowest, 90 cents; average, ja^r year, $11. 

(JomiuisHioner O’Connkm-. Was tiuit for the year 1913 or 1912? 

Mr. Amour. 1913. 

Commissioner O’CIonnell. 191.3? 

Mr. Am DUE. Yes, sir. 

Here Is a man by the name of Herman Applehaiim, seven years in the busi- 
ness; worked four years for Kell.v ; the highest wages he ever made was $18, 
for two weeks ; low<‘st wag(*s, 70 (*(*nts ; the average is $.3 per week. 

Commissioner < J’Connki.i.. Go back to those men who made $35 a week. 
Hfjvv many weeks in the yi'ar did he make that? 

Mr. Amdur. How years in a week? 

Commissioner ( )’(3)nnki.l. No; weeks in a year did he make $35? 

Mr. Amdur. It does not .stat(‘ liow many weeks in a year he made $35, but 
we took his book and eount(“d up liow much money he made during this year, 
and just how mueli was the higliest wages, and what it was the lowest, and 
we (‘(Hue to this, and we find this here $10 per week. 

Commissioner G’C^onnkm.. Have you got any family — female labor in that 
list ? 

Mr, Amdur Yes, sir; no, sir; we haven’t any female in that list, but we have 
In S(>me oth<‘r. 


Here Is Katie Keller, 2^ .vears in the business; 9 months worked for Mr. 
Kelly; highest wages she has (wer made was $12 per week; lowest, $1.50; 
average, $0. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKr.u. Six dollars? 

Mr. Amdur. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneuu. In nine months? 

Mr. Amdur. Ye.s, sir. N<*; for tlie year. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l, For the year? 

Mr. Amdur, Ye.s. 

Commissioner O’Connelu. Just turn that list over to the stenographer, 
pl6B>S0* 

\\ hut is tlie average working tlna* of tl>e entire year? We know you have 
seasonal employment. 

Mr. Amdur. Yes. 

Commissioner O Connei.u. How many months in the vear will vour workmen 
really have work? 

Mr. Amdur. I would .say .sevejj montlis during the year 
Commissioner O’Conneul, Seven months? 

Mr, Amdur. Yes. 

^Comml.ssioner O’Connkli.. What wen* you when at tlie trade; presser, did you 
Mr. Amdur. Skirt maker. 

Commissioner O’Coniveut.. Yes; now, seven and a half months, we will sav 
eight months at the buslne.ss in a year; how mueh money would you earn in 
a year? What would your annual earnings be? Did vou ever figure It or keen 
track of It? ^ n, 


Mr. Amdur. That is. my own? 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. Yes; speaking of yourself. 

Mr. Amdur. Of eour.se, that was something like .seven or eight years ago 

when I workeii at a machine. At that time ^ ^ ^ 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Were wages lower then than now? 

Mr, Amdur, Wago.s were higher then than now 
Commissioner O’Connkul. Higher then than now? 

Mr AMOUR. Much hlKlicr. At that time, as I Htatcl before, I made from *22 
to *25 per week durliig a season, .and when, that is, made *15 ner week riiirine 

*10 or $Ml2r"’w!^k!“"‘‘ * "" about 

Comm issioner O-c'onnell. It yours is not a fair case of the general aver- 

Mr. Amdur, No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Take a man of the general average; what would 
be the general average earnings? 

Mr. Amdur. I would say $10 to $12 per week, the highest 
Commissioner O’ObiNNELL. Average for the year? 
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Mr. Amduh. Average the year. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Well, would you say the woman in the trade — 
what would you say she would average? 

Mr. Amdub. She would make $6 or $7, the highest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any children at all employed around 14 
or 15? 

Mr. Amdtjb. Yes, sir ; there are. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Girls or boys? 

Mr. Amditr, Girls; mostly girls 14, 15, 16. 

Commissioner O’Connell, What do they earn? 

Mr, Amuub. They earn all kinds of wages — $2, $8, $5, and so on. 

Commissioner O’Connell, You spoke of home work. Is there home work be- 
ing done in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amduk. Well, as for instance, with the firm of Mr. Bernstein’s people, 
during a time of the season they are working from about, as he stated him- 
self — Clod knows from what time in the morning, because the place is always 
open. They may come in at 5 o’clock, 6 o’clock. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t mean In the shop. I mean do they take 
work home to do? 

Mr. Ax[dur. They work till about 9 o’clock in the evening and then take 
.s<»me work to be done at home. Saturday they work till 6, and in the even- 
ing, and then they work at homo on Sunday ; it means they are working from 
5 and 6 in the evening, and then Saturday and Sunday the whole day. 

Comm i.s.sl oner O’Connell. It i.s the general custom that they do take some 
work home Saturday for Sunday? 

Mr. Aum’R, Yes, sir; with Mr. Bernstein’s shop e.st>eclally. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. Mr. Bernstein’s? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes; the president of the association. 

Commissioner O’CConnell, Is there ever any Investigation made as to the 
condition under which this clotldng Is made in the homes, as to tlie conditions 
of the liomes, whether there is disease tliere contagious In character, whether 
they are living in large numbers In a very small space, In a few rooms, and 
as to the sanC^ary conditions? 

Mr. Amditb. There was not any official Investigation made by the State, but, 
as far as we know, we have investigated it. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. What did you flml? 

Mr, Amdub. We found that our tailors, operators, and finishers, they are 
living mostly In two or three rooms. 

(Commissioner O’CoNNF.rx, And in what numbers? 

Mr. Amditr. In numbers of 6, 8, and sometimes 10 people In those rooms. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In two or three rooms? 

Mr. Amdub. Two or three rooms; this is the average. Of course, in a few 
exceptions, it may he they live In little houses for themselves, but in the 
majority of the cases tliey live In two or thrc^ rooms, and in most of the cases 
also they had a lodger — what we call a boarder. 

Commissioner 0 ’Conneli« A what? 

Mr. Amdttl a boarder. 

CCommIssioner O’Connell. In addition to that 10 or 11 children? 

Mr, Amduk. To their 10 or 11 family, and, of course, if they have one, so 
that one room is a betlroom, one room is a kitchen, and also the working shop, 
where they are doing the w’’ork. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Where do those 8 or 10 or 11 or 12 i>eople sleep? 
Or do they take turns in sleeping? 

Mr. Amdub. Some on the floor, some in the bed ; In many instances I have 
seen the door — came in the door and seen the door standing by the wall, and I 
nave asked them why Is that, and they told me at night they are putting a 
do^ on two chairs and they are making a bed on It ; they are sleeping on it. 

(yommlssioner O’CConnell. Is there a possibility of their taking the clothing 
they take home to sew upon for bedding? 

Mr. Amdub. Probably they do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or part of it? 

Mr. Amdub. Probably they do. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Is there any statotory regulation as to the hours 
the factories are open or closed — start In the morning, say, at 8 o’clock and quit 
at 5 or 0? 

Mr, Andbew. Yes, sir; during the dull season. 

Commissioner O’CIonnell. During the dull season? 
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Mr. Amdtjr. From lialf past 7 and G. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about the busy season? 

Mr. Amduk. There is no time limit. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Tiiey j?o early and leave late? 

Mr. Amdith. Go in whenever they want to. Some factories at night, after 6 
o’clock, a.s it hapiK*ned in the case of Sucks Ilro.s., tlie doors were locked; the 
I>eople wanted to go home; it was tlie last day of the week. Of course, the 
inarm fact uror hjcked tlie dooi* and they were not allowed to go out, and the 
one who made a tiglit to go out would naturally In* di.seharged. 

Cornml.ssloner 0’(’oNNKia.. Mr. Kelly tohl us about some conditions of con- 
tra<*tlng in the shop in which tiie contractors hired the employees who worked 
under him. 

Mr. Amiu'k. Yes. 

(Nanmlssioner O’Oonneil. What is lher(‘ in connection with that condition? 
Wliat is th<‘ condition surrounding that? 

^Ir. Amdck. The <ondition.s about this (luitract Systran is this: Mr. Kelly, ns 
a rnanufardurrM’, hasn’t got mu<‘fi tinu? 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). AVe are not criticizing IMr. Kelly 
pt'r .s<* licre. 

Mr. Amdcr. You nu'ntionr'rl Mr. Kelly, and I rlon’t mean exactly Mr. Kelly. 

(kauimssloner 0 ’(\)nnkll. Y«*s. 

Mr. Ami'v’r. rmi a mamifaetun'r lias more business to look after and can not 
look after tlio working jK'oph'. Ho has something else to do. He can not get 
the clieapest lalior on account that la* can not devote all his time to it, so he 
get.s a conlraelor, which la* lias only one husiness, nml this is to make the work; 
and this man has enough time to gel tla* < la*ape.st labor it is possible to get in 
the city. Ih* Is not too lazy soiiici ini(*s to go ov<‘r to the immigration bureau 
and see whether tailors an* coming over, and he gets them, and sometimes he 
gets a few' dollars by llioni y<‘| In onler to take them into the shop. 

Now', this Is the idea of (la* contractor insi<le the factory. He is getting the 
cheapest labor where a maiuifaeturer would not lx* able and possibly couldn’t 
get it on account he can noi di*vot«* his time as much as this contractor can do 
It, and naturally, of cours<*. ila* coufraetor makes lilm to w’ork also cheaper, as 
he would liave to pay to iin e\p<*rleiiced tailor, etc. 

Commissioner O’C’onnei l. M'liat does the conlra<‘tor pay his help, then, If 
he hires it under those <‘ondi(ions — goes to tla* immigration bureau and brings 
some tailors up who have to lie turned into your melliod? 

Mr Amditr Y<‘s. sir. In many cases he'gets .$10 as a premium paid for 
learning him tlie trade. Of course, with tlie tailors, if he is a g(K)d tailor from 
the old country, la* is not paying to the contractor anything, but he gets $1, $2, 
or .$3 a week, lint as to tlie presser 

Commissioner 0’Conn?:ll (interrupting). A.s a .sort of a learner, until he 
be<‘omes familiar? 

Mr, Amduk. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Tlven how long does he have to work at the business 
before he earns $10 or $12 or $14 a wei*k? 

Mr. Amduk, Hepeials upon how* soon he becomes a little more or less Ameri- 
canized, and he umlerstamls that he is not getting paid wdmt he ought to* 
sometimes starvation or hunger compels liim to leave this place and go and 
look for sornothlng else, and he finds something better. 

Commissioner O’CoNNF.rL. Do you know something of the protocol conditions 
of the trade In New* York? 

Mr. Amdttk. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You understand the protocol provides that there 
shall be a shop i*onmilttee of the men and a representative of the employers 
and that the ndjustinont of grievnnce.s shall be pa.'^seil to them and up to a 
higher authority, and so on. Such board there has the final sav In the matter 

Mr. AMDtrB. Board of arbitration. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnkli^ Yes ; the protocol provides for wdiat is called the 
preferential shop. 

Mr. Amoitr. Preferential union shop, yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other words, that means that the union men 
are given the preference? 

Mr. Amdur. Preference. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But that when times are hard and the laying-off 
of men comes, the poUnnlon men are laid off first, and that In the employment 
of people the union people shall be first employed, etc.? 
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Mr. Amdl^r. Yes. 

Cominlssloner O’Connelu They get the preference? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. , , , , 

(.Commissioner O'Conneli.. Would your organization In Philadelphia look 
favorably upon the protocol conditions being put Into effect In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amdi II. They certainly do. 

Ommissloner O'CConnkll. The International organization to which you are 
attached of course approves of that? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. . . . . ^ 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Because they are assoclateil with it in New York? 

Mr. AMiirK. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have the conditions since your strike here im- 
pro\<*<l, or become worse than they were before the strike? 

Mr. Amdub. Worse by 50 per cent. 

('ommlssionor 0’(’onnell. By 50 per cent w’orse? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

ComiiiIssi<*ner O'Connell. They must have been severely had prior to the 
strike if wliat you say is true, and I have no reason for doubting your sin- 
cerity. You imvui 50 iier cent worse than what it was? 

Mr. Amdlr. Ye.s, sir. 

Comniissioner O’tJ’oNNELL. In what direction? 

Mr. Amdub. As far as the prices. 

(Commissioner O’CConnelu Wages? 

>ir. Amdub. Wages, and as far as the treatment In taking up and hiring 
help. 

Commissioner O’Connlll. Have the prices been reductnl since the strike 
occur re<l ? 

Mr. Amdub. Fifty per cent. 

Commisisoner O’cJonnkll. Will you cite some cases; for Instance, if a man 
was earning $20 a week prior to the strike could he earn only $10 now? 

Mr. Amdub. Here is a case which I may show you. A man by the name of 
B. Cipher, a finisher, working for Sporken & Sons, lives at 931 Fairmont Ave- 
nue, is a j lan with four children. He ilidn’t work since the strike more than 
six weeks, until now. For the six weeks he worked, he made one week $3.75; 
one week. $1.70; one week, $4.05; one \veek, $5; one week $2.25. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, Just now is it the dull season, or some excep- 
tional reason for that? Is the season normal now; it is not normal, is it? 

Mr. Amdub, The season is not normal now ; but this is his earnings. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Well, that earnings — do you know that he worked 
all tlie time for that or only part of the time? 

Mr. Amdub. He worked all of the time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long, do you Imagine — 10 or 12 hours a day? 

Mr. Amdub. I mentioned that he did not work for the $2.25, but I am quite 
sure that he w'orked for the $5 a week. Well, now, it happen^ at last, a few 
tlays ago, a manufacturer came over to that man and told him that, being that 
he got a big order and now he is getting 20 cents for finishing i)er garment, he 
wants to take off a nickel off that garment. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Has there been a nickel’s worth of change in it 
required? 

Mr. Amdub. No change at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The garments change very rapidly, don’t they? 

Mr. Amdub. The garments were not changed — the very same garments — ^but 
he wants to take off a nickel. That man naturally refused to take the work, 
and he went home. The rest of the employees — all the finishers — also refused, 
and they have stopped for a couple of days, and, being hungry, they came back 
to the shop, and they have sat down to the work for a nickel less. This here 
man also came to the shop and wanted to take the work, and sat down to 
work ; but the boss has told him he can not work in this place any more ; and 
Saturday, when he came for his pay — here Is his pay envelope and there Is his 
book for the last week, where he made $2.25 In the book, where It Is only $2.06 
on the pay envelope. 

He said, “ Why do you give me 20 cents less? ** As the manufacturer has 
told him that a couple of w’eeks ago he has damaged a piece of lining, ** and 
therefore I am taking off 20 cents from your envelope.” 

Here Is the envelope and the book. 

(Marked ”Amdur Exhibits 3 and 4 of June 30, 1914.” 
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Tlio f»nvelope and book ivformi to wore submitttHl in printeil form.) 

Mr. Amdub. TbiH i.s only one ease out of Immlreds and hundreds. 

Coniuussbuier O’Connki.l. Well, do these cases happen very frequently now? 

Mr. Amditr, Oh, yes; V(‘ry fre<|Uontly. 

(^oininissioner o’Conivkm.. That men are only making from $2 to $5 a week? 

Mr. Amdub. Yc'S. 

Commissioner 0’('onnkll. With families? 

Mr. AMorjt. Vos; a/id Ihey are all glad to got it. 

(?<>mml.ss/oner Via wKi.r. Famili<‘s of four and live clilldren? 

Mr. Amlhjr. With tuinllivs of four atul /he chihiron. 

Coinnilssioner (fi'ossKu,. IWll, how are they living? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, the majority of them have the furniture in storage. 

Commissioner O’Con.nkll. In storage? 

Mr. Ami»ur. In storage house, on a(*count that they can not keep on renting 
the rooiuH, as I .said before — two or three rooms — they can not do It now. We 
have hundreds and hundreds of cases where our people have their furniture 
in storage, a?id th(*y also hind it there. They take a couple of dollars on it 
in onler to Juive a few dollars to live on. They break up, in other words, 
tli(‘lr homos, and so on. Ther(‘ are only a few Instances in this trade out of 
th.e 0,r>(K) people which are working and making a living, I don’t think you will 
11ml 10 per <*ent ai’(‘. Ninety p(*r ((Mit ar<‘ living on starvation wages. 

Commissloi or 0 ’(.-oninell. Well, now, as the busino.ss agent and a man who is 
around among those i) 0 (»j>le e\ory day, knowing their working conditions, and 
knowing their homo lives, what.woul<l you say a worker in the ladies’ gar- 
ment trades In I’hlladelphla, say, in (he earnings per week, the average of them 
would be? 

Mr. Amdub. Now? 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Yes. 

Mr. Amdub. 1 can not say btcause I can not make out any figure. There isn’t 
such a thing. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Well, you say there are large numbers of tliera 
that are earning money like tins you have just stated to us, from $2 to $5 per 
week ? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Commissioner OCoNNULr,. Would you say (he average elothing worker in 
your line ot imlustry in t’hlhutelphia wa.s earning ^0 a week, or $7 a week, or 
$8 a week? 

Mr. Amdub. After the strike? 

Comml.ssloner <>’CoNi\Hia.. Uight now. 

Rlr. Amdub. Uight m»w they are not averaging $2 per week. 

Comml.ssloner 0 (.k)N.NKi,i,. The entire trade? 

Mr. Amdub. The entire trade. 

Cotiimls-sloner O’Connki.i.. Is the imlustry fairly normal now, or exceptionally 
slack? 

Mr. Amdub. No; exceptionally slack. 

Commissioner ()’(\>iNinkll. Do those people go Into other line.s of Industry; 
do they go and work at something else during the slack times? 

Mr. Amdub. Very few. 

Commissioner O’Connei.u. Thvy don’t work at anything else at all? 

Mr. Amdub. No. 

Acting (Mulirman Weinstoi k. When do your seasons here begin and end? 

Mr. Amdub. The sea.son begins in the mouth of August and ends lu the month 
Of November. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. August? 

Mr. AMDtTR. That is the fall .sea.son. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. August to November? 

Mr, Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And thou the .spring .season? 

Mr. Amdur. The .spring season begins in the month of February ami ends 
in the month of April. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. Then this particular period is between 
the seasons? 

Mr, Amdub. This is between the seasons, yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. When the work is at n minimum? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wwinstock. And it has aiw'ays been that way, I take It. 
This Is not an exceptional season? 
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Mr. Amdub. Well, It has always been that way. Sometimes the season Is a 
little longer, and sometimes a little shorter, but this Is about the same thing. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. Well, now, In conversation with business men 
generally, they tell me that this spring season has l>een a very disappointing 
season ; the worst tliey have had in years. Does that In any way account for 
tlie fact that this dull period Is leaner than the dull i>erlods of the past? 

Mr. Amour. No, sir ; I don’t think so, to my mind. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, You don’t think this dull season was any 
duller than preceding dull seasons? 

Mr. Amditr, Not to my mind, it Is not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think it Is a normally dull season? 

Mr. Amour. It Is a normally <iull season. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wliat are the average earnings of the work- 
ers during the dull seasons of the year? 

Mr. Amour. The dull seasons? 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi^k. The average earnings? 

Mr. AmoC'R. Yes. Well, three to four dollars i>er week is the highest. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then this is not an exc'eptlonal situation? 

Mr. Amour. Not an exceptional situation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tlien It would not be fair to take the earn- 
Ing.s as you have just .shown there for the present time and let that make, in 
our mind, a criterion for the year’s earnings? 

air. Amour. No ; It would not be fair, because I did not take It In here to show 
the wages; I took it for a typical case on account the nniniifactiirer, after a 
mao made $2 per week, he took off 20 cents for damaging a lining, in this 
case, ho said. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. You heard the testimony of Mr. Kelly, 
did you not? 

Mr. Amour. Yes. 

A< ting Chairman Weinstock. You heard him testify that, In his opinion, the 
workers before the strike had no grievances, and that the strike was due, 
not to any grievance on the part of the workers, but due to outside agitators 
who came here and stirred things up. What Is your answer to tliat statement? 

Mr, A MOV ji It was absolutely not so. There was no outsiders here in Phila- 
delphia prlOi* to the strike, just with the exception that sometime.s, you know, 
the general president or the general secretary have business and comes over 
here for a few hours, and not more; they have never been even for a day to 
Philadelphia to see how things are running, and go back and never sees even a 
majority of the people, only the officers, and so on. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, your statement then would lead 
one to believe that Mr. Kelly w'as In error when he made that statement? 

Mr. Amditr. Yes; absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Possibly Mr. Kelly may have meant that there 
were people in Philadelphia who were not In the trade active or played the 
part of agitators. 

Mr. Amditr. There isn’t anyone; there wasn’t anyone during the time before 
the strike had part in that .strike who was not a member of our union. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Are we to understand, then, Mr. Amdur, that 
the initiative tliat led to the strike came from within the ranks of the workers? 

Mr. Amdur. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And not from without? 

Mr. Amdur. Not from without. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You also probably heard both Mr. Kelly and 
Mr. Bernstein testify that, in their opinion, the men were misled? 

Mr. Amditr. Yes. 

Actln I Chairman Weinstock. They had bad leaders who, for selflsh purposes, 
encoura^ted the men to strike? 

Mr. Amdur, Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Since their Jobs as officials depended on turmoil 
instead of upon peace; depended upon war rather than peace. What Is your 
answer to that? 

Mr. Amdur. That is not so; it is untrue. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What are the facts, as you saw them? 

Mr. Amdur. The facts, as I see them, that the leader, and I may say I was the 
only one, at least a paid officer of the union, we have done — I have done all In 
my power to avert a strike before It was called, and I have done more than It 
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was In my power to settle it, either by arbitration or by any legitimate way» at 
the time tlie strike was tJeclare{|. 

Acting Ciiairrnan VVi;: in stock. Tben you would say, Mr. Amdur, that Mr. 
Bernstein and Mr. Kelly were mistaken in making that statement? 

Mr. Amutir. I would rather .say that they have absolutely tried to throw 
a bad light upon the oMlcvrs of the union purposely. 

Acting Chairman Wki.vhtock. You also heard those gentlemen make the 
statement tliat in their opinion the workers before the strike had no griev- 
ances. What is your answiT to that? 

Mr. Amdi’r. Well, the answer to this is that I understand the man who has 
no grievance will never vote to go on strike, and the fact of the matter is that 
mnylie there were a few liundred p^^ople winch were better treate<l, were fa- 
vorites in the shop, and they <lid \ote against the strike, but the majority 
voted for the strike. And this l.s enough proof that there were some griev- 
ances whloli the peo])le wanted to be a<ljusted. 

And anolher thing, to my ndnd, a man uho lias no grievance will not stay 
(»ut liO week.s in a strike and li\e in star\alion. There isn’t such a thing, 
Hiu'h a powerful man, to comiud him to stay on strike, and starve with his 
wife and children. 

Acting (Mmlrman Wkinstock. I wish you wouhl explain for the information 
of the commission, Mr. Amdur, what your union stands for. First, does it 
stand for a quare deal? 

Mr. Amiumi. Absolutely; on both sides. 

Acting (hialrnuin Weinstock. It believes in giving the employer a square 
deal ? 

Mr. Amdttr. Yes. 

Acting (.’Ihalrnum Weinstock. Does it stand for honesty of its officials? 

Mr. AkurR. Absolutely. I will bring you an instance. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, What would your union do if it found it had 
a dishonest offlclid? 

Mr. Amiutr. Why, positively drive him out of the (►rganizatlon. 

Acting (ffialrman Weinstock. LHk*h it stand for i)eace? 

Mr. Amdur. Alwn>s. 

Acting (Mialrimiri Weinstock. Does It stand for law and order? 

Mr. Amdur. Always; those was our orders to the strikers during the time of 
the strike, always. 

Acting (Chairman Wetnstock. Is It opposed to violence? 

Mr. Aaiduu. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You heard tlio testimony given this morning 
that during the strike there were tw<> murders I'ommitted, and there were four 
near niur<lors committed, and there were 4.YT assaults committed? 

Mr. Amdur. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Is that correct, substantially? 

Mr. Amdur. It is not correct. 

Acting (ffialrman Weinstock. What was the facts? 

Mr. Amdiui. q’here was one murder comiuitteil, and this was done by a strike 
breaker who had shot and killed instantly tm the spot one of our strikers, a 
naan by the name of Ahe Kopper. This was the one murder. Assaults, there 
were assaults, but they caiiie from the side of the manufacturers, and natu- 
rally, of course, our ixsiple had defended themselves. For instance, it hap- 
pened one day tliat the manufacturers ha<! sent a gang over, about 10 or 12 
hired thugs, to the hall where the strikers were, and they came over there 
and made a riot, and naturally then* was a couple of Inindnsl men, these 
halls were filleil up to the roof, and some of our strikers Mere arrested because 
these fellow's were beaten up. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are we to uiiderstaml that there wasn’t one 
Single case where n member of the union took an offensive part and com- 
mitted violence*? 

Mr. Amdub. I will not say that ; there were. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, There were such cases? 

Mr. Amdub. Y^es. 

Acting Ohulrman Weinstock. Where the members of the union of their own 
volition did that? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What did the union do with those men? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, 68 a rule, they have always been after they were out of 
Gur Jurisdiction, j'or Instance, at the time they were in the halls and at the 
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time they were on picket duty they were under our care, and there was no 
violence committed at that time. After they went to their homes, maybe they 
have met a strike breaker tliere and maybe It came up an arffument, and came 
about nn assault, but the union were not responsible for those, and can never 
be responsible. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If It Is true, Mr. Axndur, that the union stands 
for law and order an^l Is opposed to violence In strikes, and Is sincere In that 
statement 

Mr. Amdur (Interrupting). Absolutely. 

Acting Chalrinnii Wkinstock (continuing). Is It not the duty of the union 
to (*xpel its members who commit violence and to aid the authorities In bring- 
ing them to justice? How else can they prove their sincerity In that state- 
nient? 

Mr. AMorR. Why, In many Instances we have exi>ened our members for vio- 
lence, and for not giving the .square deal to the manufacturer or for not 
being honest enough in dealings with the manufacturers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you give this commission the names and 
dat(^ and places? 

Mr. Amdcr. Oh, yes. For instance. In the same place where Mr. Kelly has 
mentioned the fact that two of his workmen, members of his union, have tried 
to make a deal with him, and the men were calh^l out the same evening be- 
fore' the executive coinndttfH* and were fined each, whi<ii they hn<l to pay 
Immediately, and they have reAised to pay, and they were expelled from the 
organl/.atio'n. The names are Mr. Singer and — I have forgotten the other man’s 
naiTic — Evens, 1 think. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That was for attempte<l bribery? 

Mr. Amhitr. Yes, .sir; absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you give the commission names and dates 
and places where men were (‘xpelle<l from the union for doing acts of violence? 

Mr. Amucr. No, sir; because there wasn’t proven such a thing yet. We were 
waiting — that if a man commits violence he should be pnni.she<l by the court, 
and if he will be punished by the court, then we will see what we can do with 
him — hut h was not proven snch a thing yet; out of arrests that we have 
had during ire time of the strike, and out of between 300 and 400 court cases 
there was only one man convicted. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was he a union man? 

Mr. Amour. Yes; two men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Two union men were convicted? 

Mr. Amour, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What did the union do about It? 

Mr. Amtatr. Why, we have not done anything, because we believed that the 
judge was a little too lairtial In his charges to the jury, and we belleveil wo 
would apix'ul that case and, of course, if they will be found guilty again, then, 
of course, they will naturally he expelle<l from the union. That Is the only 
case we have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, This statement has come to me, Mr. Amdur, 
from unionists, I would like to know In how far your union sympathizes in 
this statement that was made to me by a union man, not here, but In another 
place. 

In speaking of the question of violence In labor troubles, the question came 
up about the unions making gmxl their claim that they are opposed to vio- 
lence, that they stand for law and order, and being questionetl why the unions, 
under those circumstances, did not expel members who had comraltteil violence, 
the answer was: They committed violence In the interests of labor, and there- 
fore, right or wrong, we feel we must stand by them. 

Is that the way your union feels about It? 

Mr. Amdur. Not at all ; we claim that violence can not be committed by any 
Interest, not for labor and not for capital, of course. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have been a student of these labor prob- 
lems, I take it? 

Mr. Amdur. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are you familiar with the prevailing condi- 
tions, industrial conditions, in the country as a student? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What, in your judgment, la the best way to 
minimize industrial war and to bring about a higher degree of Industrial peace? 
What is your solution for it? 
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Mr. AMi>rK. Mv .‘•jolution is, us I would say. the fear of a .strike; not the 
strike but tlie fear of a strike, would bring about more peace in tlie relation- 
ship between cupitul and labor ; uiul in order to obtain the fear of a strike you 
must have better labor laws; we must see that the interference of the jx>llce 
slumld not be so much in favor of the manufa<-turers, because the police guards 
the i/iiiijijfncturers niwny*^ and the jneinhers of the unions always have to fear 
ihe police, nncl this encoiirngos the umnufnetuvers to go out on strike wdth 
people. 

Actinff Chiiirwun Wellstock. Right on that point, before you go any further, 
what have you or I to four from tiie police .so long a.s we obey the laws? 

Mr. Amour. Oh, yes; you may be a good, law-abiding citizen, and have a 
split head for being a striker. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes; but If a police should go beyond hl.s limits 
and use violence against Inotfenslve, lavv-abhling citizens, his wdiole position 
Is In Jeopardy. 

Mr. Amour. That Ls not always the case. Sometimes he may get a reprimand 
for it, yea. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Amour. Tliis oiui tiling, that .so many injuries should not be given to the 
organized labor unions, whicli they give cau.se to the manufacturer to strike, 
and the nmin thing I would suggest, that an agreement made between the em- 
ployer with a group of employees, or with an organization of employees, it 
should become a law that th(‘.N sliouhl not be abh‘ to break this agreement just 
ns much as they can not break any other agreement, and, to my mind, this 
w'ould avoid a whole lot of troulih* and strikes. 

Acting Chairman WErNsKu K. In other words, y<ui mean organization on 
both sides, and trade agreements? 

Mr. Amdtti. Wh(‘n you come to an agreement and reach a certain agree- 
ment, this shall la*c(une law, that no party can break this agreement. 

Acting Chalrnmn Wki.nskh k. Do you know of any Instances, Mr. Amdur, 
where the employers hu\e broken agreements in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amduu. Oh, yes; luu-e I have an agreement signed by Mr. Kelly, and 
after four w’eeks he has signed this agreement he has broken it and declared 
an open shop and scud all the iieople out. And, let me tell you the rea.son why, 
Mr. Commissioner. It is not lu'cause he could not agree ji*t that time with his 
people. I know why. I know It for a fact. I have the facts with me. I 
have met, a wiH'k later I have met Mr. Creenhood, he Is a partner In the 
tirm of Kelly, he Is the designer, and he is also a partner in the business, and 
I asked Mr. (Jreenhood: “ Ilow is it you have locked your people out? Why, 

1 and you know that we have always got along peacefully and nicely with 
your people. We have the best set of iHH>ple a manufacturer can have, and 
can over get, and you were the lirst man to .settle our strike. We never had 
any grievances against the union.” And Mr. Creenhood has answered me: 

“ W’by, I can not talk, Max; I must he quiet, hut we were compelled to do it. 
And understanil what that means.” This is the very same words. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, «lo you kuow of any other instance where 
employers broke their ngreomeiits? 

Mr. Amour, Oh, yes. 

Acting Cbalrnmn Wkinstock. Can you name them? 

Mr. Amour. I will give you tbeir names: Progress Cloak & Suit Co., Mr. 
Kepner, Mr. Frank, and Mr. Yoggerman, and Boostein, Mr. Feidheim, and 
Lelberwltz, and a few others. 

Acting Cbairmaii AVeinstock. Did those concerns have written agreements 
with the union? 

Mr. AMom. They bail written agreements with the union. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And your statement is that they deliberately 
violated them? 

Mr. Amour. They deliberately violatcnl them, on account, of course, they 
were compelled. I know they were coini>elle<l. The manufacturers themselves 
were on strike. They compelled them to do it, because they have stopiied their 
orders and they have stopped Their creilit, and they have-^lt meant that they 
either had to give up their busine.ss and get ruiueil or to keep on the trade 
agreements with the union. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do you know of any instance where the work- 
ers broke their agreement? 

Mr. Amour. No, pot so far as I know, at least, not in my trade, because I 
have absolutely stuck to what I have agreed to. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then, from your statement, the (contract 
breakers were altogether on the employers’ side? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And the workers have observed faithfully 
their agreements? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, I would not say that, as a rule, for the entire 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). Speaking only in your own 
territory. 

Mr. Amdub. For our own territory, yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You Just said a minute ago that among the 
remedies that you would put into operation to tend toward a greater degree 
of industrial pea(.*e you would have the iwlice keep their hands off in labor 
troubles and you would wipe out labor injunctions? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, what restraining influence would 
you liave on tiie unions? How would you protect tlie employer against your 
breaking agreements? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, I will say that law-breaking unions — the State or the Gov- 
ernment should take occasion 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). But you say the police should 
ktH^p their hands off? 

Mr. Amdub. I don’t mean that the jiollcemen should not look into the busl- 
ne.^ of the union at all. What I mean is, for Instance, there were, at the time 
of the strike, there were hundreds of men going around with revolvers in 
their imckets, working in the shops, strike breakers — guards were going around 
with guns in th(*ir pockets and never anyone was arrested. And this is what 
I say — the police have protected them ; and in many Instances vve went to the 
p<dlce and explained and told them, “ Here is a man working in a shop and 
he has got a gun in his pocket,” and I am quite sure If that would be the 
case with a striker he would get right a hold of him and search his pockets 
and take him over to custody, where they have absolutely refused to do it In 
the case of a strike breaker. I don’t mean the absolute uninterference with 
the police, b 't I mean the partial interference. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The partial interference? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes; the partial Interference, not impartial. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One-sided interference? 

Mr, Amdub. Yes; one-sided interference. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Summing up, then, I take it that your remedy 
for industrial war is mutual organization on both 8l(lp.s and mutual recog- 
nition on both sides; trade agreements with an arbitration provision, I pre- 
sume? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that any dismites might be settled wdthout 
cessation of work? 

Mr. Amdub, If it could be settled by mediation, all right ; conciliation, all 
right ; if not, it should go to arbitration. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know any reason why that will not 
work out in your industry here? 

Mr. AMDxnt. I do not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If carried out in good faith by both sides? 

Mr. Amdub. I do not see any reason why it should not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you anything further to offer? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, I might say a few more words, and that la this, as to 
illustrate that whatever I have stated here is correct. Mr. Bernstein has 
said, or Mr. Kelly, that everything is peaceful and quiet and harmoniou.s, and 
no grievances on the part of the workers, and everything Is nice and smooth, 
and that shows that the people are treated nice and good, and so on. I might 
say to this commission that I could show that within a time of 24 hours, on 
one notice on the part of the union, the 6,(X)0 people in this trade would go out 
on a general strike again, and strike more seriously and more bitterly than 
they did in the strike that they had before. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Order in the room. 

Mr. Amdub. And that shows, if they can have a strike for 26 weeks, and 
the men are ready to go out ou strike again, on strike, that shows how the 
conditions are. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean that the paper is here, and the 
shavings are here, and the fuel is here, and all It Is necessary to do Is to touch 
the match, is that it? 
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Mr. Amdub. That is if, all because of the bad conditions there Is In the 

trade. , 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Busiek. Will Miss Stein take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MISS BECKY STEIN. 


Mr. Busiek. Sfnte your name in full, please. 

Miss Stein. Becky Stein. 

Mr. Busiek. V\'hal Is your occupation? 

Miss Stein. Finisher; garment worker. 

Mr. Bitkifk. How long have you worked at that trade? 

MIh.s Stein. Seven years. 

Mr, Bf’sifk. lh'M‘ in JMiiladelphla? 

Miss Stein. In Philadelphia. 

Mr. Blsiek. Is tliat a jiosition wldch is filled by ladles, generally? 

Miss Siein. N<»; we ha\t‘ men; very few. 

Mr. Busiek. ^^M•y few numV 

Miss Stein. Yes; the majority are ladies. 

Mr. posiEK. About how many of thmn are working at that in Philadelphia? 
Miss SiEiN. About fourteen or fifteen hundred. 

IMi*. IP'siek. Aiiout fourteen or lifteen hundred? 

Miss Si FIN. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Ladies? 

Miss Stfin. tliat w’ouhl he altogetlier. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Well, how many of those workers are women workers? 

Miss S'lUN. WonuMi, about, it would bo about 3,300. 

^Ir. Busifk. About 1,3<K)? 

Miss Sl’EIN. Y<‘S. 

Mr. Busiek. ^\l^at an' the hours of the finishers? Do they work on piece- 
work ? 

Miss Stein. Plocew'ork is the majority. 

Mr. Busiek. And wliat art' the shop hours of tlu'se finishers’ work? 

Miss Si’KiN. No limit in the season; no limit to them. 

Mr. Busiek. No limit to them tluring the season? 

Miss Sn:iN- No. 

Mr. Busiek. Do you (waa* take work home? 

Miss Stein. I iiersonally did not, but a good many do. 

ISIr. Busiek. Is tlmf all handw’ork or is it machine work? 

Miss S'lEiN. Handwork. 

Mr. Busiek. llaiuhvork? 

Miss STEtN. Yes. 

Air. Busiek. Ah»u have been working for eight years, you say? 

Mi.ss Stein. Se\en. 

Air. lU’siEK. You w’ore familiar with the prices pnltl for this class of work 
eight years ago and are familiar wdth the prices jiaid now ? 

Miss Stein. A'es. 

Mr. Pjusiek. From your personal expmience what comparison can you draw 
between those prices? 

Miss Stein. A>ry low nowa 

Mr. BiasiEK. Can you tell about wdiat proportion — by one-half or one-third 
or one-fourth or one-fifth or one-sixth lower? 

Miss Stein. I wouhl not have to go l)a< k seven years, only alxnit two years, 
about a year before tlie strike. The garment that used to pay 50 cents pays 
now 25 and 30 cents at the highest. 

Mr. Busiek. Is that a condition in all the shops? 

Miss Stein. The majority of the shops with a few’^ exceptions. 

Air. Busiek. Do the manufacturers generally cut the price on garments In 
slack seasons? 

Miss Stein. Yes; that was a rule. 

Mr. Busiek. They cut the prices in slack seasons ns a rule? 

Miss Stein. Yes. 

Mr, Busiek. Well, then, is this rule any different in regard to cutting than 
any other slack season has been in regard to cutting? 

Miss Stein. Well, it is different. 

Mr. Busiek. tbwv much money can you earn by working steadily? 

Miss Stein. Steadily? 
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Mr. BusncK. Now. 

Miss Stein. Well, there Isn’t such a thing in the women’s garment industry 
as working steadily. 

Mr, Busier. Well, suppose you had a whole week’s work, how much could 
you make? 

Miss Stein. Well, to compare with myself, as I should say that there are 
very few like I am. I am exceptionally good and a very good worker and a 
fine worker, and I should work without overtime in tlie season, in the busy 
season, I have never been able to make more than $17 or $18, and an excellent 
worker and the i)eople who know me will state the same. 

Mr. Busier. Now, you are an exi>ert worker and in busy seasons you can 
make $17 or $18 at the prevailing rate? 

Miss Stein. No. 

Mr. Busier. Now, give me that statement, then, again. Now, you are an 
expert worker? 

Miss Stein. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Busier, How much can you make In the busy season? 

Miss Stein. In regular hours? 

Mr. Busic r. Yes. 

Mis.s Stein. Make soraotlmes $16 or $17. 

TSIr. Busier. What do you call regular hours? 

^Ilss Stein. P'roni 8 to 6. 

IMr. Buster. Tliat is Id hours? 

Miss Stein. An<l Saturday until 1. 

Mr. Busier. That is about a G^-hour day. How long Is the busy season? 

Miss Stein. As it was stated here it starts In August — that Is, the fall 
season — and ends in November. 

Mr. Buster. And wliat is the spring season? 

Miss Stt’.in. The spring season starts In P'ehrunry and ends In April — be- 
ginning of April. 

Mr. Busier. So that makes about seven months’ work a year, or eight 
month.s, according to your 

Miss Sto n (Interrupting). Seven. Even during that time you can not call 
it a regular s*>ason — nil that seven or elglit months. After the first orders we 
have a few i\eeks until the second orders come — some kind of a vacation; you 
can’t call It slack, and It is not called busy. 

Mr. Busier, Do you ever know from one week to the next whether or not 
you are going to have w^ork tlie next week, or from one month to the next, 
whether you are going to have work the next? 

Miss Stein. Oh, no ; we know as a general rule that the season Is sometimes 
a week more and sometimes a week less, but sometimes, If it Is a busy season, 
if they get more orders, we have more work; and if not, then we are to take 
it as it comes. We can never tell. We can never be assured that the next 
we<?k we will have the same pay. Never be assureil of that. 

Mr. Busier. And you are one of the highest-priced finishers? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Now, Miss Stein, let’s take a j’car — the year preceding the 
strike. Have you ever figured out how much money you made for that entire 
year? 

» Miss Stein. Well, I did not. We finishers work under a different system 
entirely, which I would like the commission to know that. 

Mr. Busier, Just explain that. 

Mi.ss Stein. The finishers used to work, prior to the strike — that Is, before 
the strike, from the tailors — from the operators. We were never entitled to 
the price committee’s rates, they said, with the exception In the union shop. 

^Ir. Busier, Now, let me get this. The tailors would hire the finishers? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bubiek. And give them whatever amount they wanted to give them? 

Miss Stein, Well, if it was in a union shop the tailors would give them a 
reasonable price. 

Mr. Busiek. But In a nonunion shop? 

Miss Stein. They would give a reasonable price that they would get from the 
foreman. 

Mr. Busier. The firm would fix the price that the tailor had to pay the 
finisher? 

Miss Stein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Now, Is that system still in effect? 
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MIbs Stikx. No; JuHt a few after the strike. 

Mr. Bubieb:* Now, the linisher.s are Independent workers? 

Ml8s Stkin. By the employers. 

Mr. Buhikk. And contract dir»*f‘tly with the employers? 

Miss Stein. All of them with the employers. They give us that, but they 
take the advantage from it. 

Mr. Busikk. Is this clnmge <hie to the strike, Miss Stein? 

Mias Stein. Yea, that la our main point, for the finisher. 

Mr. Btjsiek. That was the finishers’ chief grlevnnco? 

MIbs Stein. Yes. 

Mr. Busikk. They did not want to come under the contract system? 

Miss Stein. It Is an awful system, and the finisher would never know if she 
is employiMl. For lnstanc(‘, if a tailor would kimw a fini.sher and take her on. 
If the foreman would have anything against that finisher, he would compel 
the tailor to <llscharg«‘ hep, whether he wanti^l to or not. He was compelled 
to do it by telling him, “ If you won’t discharge her, you can’t get no work.” 
And the condition was that if a finisher would be .suitable to the foreman and 
not suitable to the tailor, he was compelled to keep her. He was compelleil 
to do what the foreman told him. 

Mr. Btistfk. Miss Stelu, conditions now are better, then, in so far as the 
change of the system Is conc(‘rned? 

Miss Stein. In so fjir as the change of the system is concerned. 

Mr. Buhtek. But the wages are lower? 

Miss Stein. As I told you, they give us that, but they take the advantage for 
it by them cutting the prices In half. 

Mr. BiTfiiEK. TIu'y cut the prlce.s lower than what the tailors formerly gave 
you? 

Ml.ss Stein. Much lower. 


Mr. Buhiek. How much could you make per week at the prices paid now 
If you had constant employment, working a nine and one-half hour day? 

Miss Stein, Well, I could make as much — if I had enough work In the season, 
I could make as Idgh as .$14 or $13 or something like that 
Mr, Busier. What are the low wage.s due tv— to the cutting of the prices or 
the lack of work? 

Miss Stein, It Is more work to It and lower prices. 

Mr. Bithikk. You mean to say more work now than formerly? 

Miss Stein. Well, different stylos. The styles now are more work than 
before, and the prices are much low'er. 

^ constant supply of work in spite of the 
rnct or the changing styles and lower prices, you could make about $14? 

Miss Stein. Something— about $13 or $14 the highest. 

Mr. Busier. Expert workers? 

Miss Stein. Expert workers. 

***<‘’1^ do any quicker work than women? 

girl No I 110 ninn in the finishing department can do as much as a 

Mr. Busier, He can’t do ns much ns a girl? 

Miss Stein. No; he can’t. 

of famlllps <loln« work ixs Bnlshers? 

Mias bTEiN. \ os, sir; moat of them. No .single men, hardly. 

No hoyr“* “ flo'shofs’ 

Mr. Busier. Do girls 

Miss Stein (Interrupting). Girls. 

Mr. Bitsiek. They are put on piecework too? 

Miss Stein. Piecework. 

Mr. Busier. There are not any voung girls? 

Mias Strin. Yes, sir ; we have girls 17, J8, and 1» years 

m»^' oxiH^rt worker. What does the average worker 
maket working full time under the prevailing prices? 

Miss Stein. What do you call full time— jiust regular hours? 

nln“^hd™^halSra"'‘"" ' 

Miss Stein. No, Bir. 
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Mr. Busiek. Have you ever given the matter any thought, or have the mem- 
Etrs of your organization ever decided why that Is, whether It Is because there 

pe too many employees for the work 

iMlss Stein (Interrupting). No. 

[Mr. Bi/siek, Or whether or not it Is because of the seasonal nature of the 
brk? 

tMlss Stein. It is seasonal ; but I should say that. In my opinion, the mnnu- 
icturers could start the season earlier than that, and that would prevent 
Ight work, especially for girls ; but when the season comes in a rush — I would 
ke to state here that the statement Mr. Bernstein made that they have to 
brk night work I say It Is not so; but the workers are compelled to work, 
hether they want it or not 

Mr. Busier. Then, your idea Is that If the manufacturers would rearrange 

le season — stretch it out — have shorter hours 

Miss Stein (Interrupting). Shorter hours. 

Mr. Busier, (continuing). And liuve a longer season 

Miss Stein (Interrupting). A longer season, and have them do day work and 
t)t night work. It would be better. I know that Is the experience where I 
ork. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, we will get back to the other question. You are an ex- 
^ienced oi>erator? 

Miss Stein. Finisher. 

fMr. Busier. How doe.s the average flnisher compare to you In point of earning 
{>wer? 

Miss Stein. Well, In the busy season, with overtime and all, the average will 
b from 9 to 12 hours. 

Mr. Busier. When did you go back to work after the strike? 

MLss Stein. About seven weeks afterwards. 

Mr. Busier. And how long ago is that? 

Miss Stein. Well, that was some time In the latter part of February. 

Mr. Busier. You figured out, have you, Just how much money you have made 
ince? Have you worked steadily since that time? 

Miss Stein, No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. V<u have not? 

Miss Stein. Till April. 

Mr. Busier. Who gets the preference when hands are put back on, the expert 
r the average worker? 

Miss Stein. When vrorkers are being put on when the season begins? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Miss Stein. Well, the average. 

Mr. Busier. The average worktT gets put on In preference to the expert? 
k^hat I am trying to get at now. If you and another finisher were to go to a shop 
here your ablllti^ were both known, who would get the Job? 

Miss Stein. Oh, the expert. 

Mr. Busier. The expert would get the Job? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. So, consequently, the less expert workers are out of employment 
lore than the exiierts? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. How much of the time have you been out of employment? 

Miss Stein. Since April — well, with me It Is an exception. As a rule, Mr. 
Kelly and Mr. Bernstein stateil that they Jiave no discrimination whatever, and 
[ would like to enlighten you that I could not get a Job by Mr. Bernstein’s, and 
aeither Mr. Kelly’s. 

Mr. Busier. Are you one of those dangerous people? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir ; as they call me. And therefore they stated to their 
apinlon, the way they stated here, there was no discrimination at all; and I 
ppould like to state where I worked before the strike there were 70 or 80 people, 
Sind only 17 were taken back. 

Mr. Busier. Was any remark made to the union people when they were put 
lack on? 

Miss Stein. No; they will send for them by mall; and I never was sent 
for yet 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke about overtime? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Ckimmissioner O’CJonnell. As a very common occurrence? 
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MIbh Yob, sir. 

CoFnrnlMsioiior ( )’< !(>n N irrx. In the hiisy season? 
MIh.s Stein. Until 0 oVioek. 

('oirimisKloiier 0’( 'onnef.l. Every night? 

Miss Stein. KviTy niglit. 

( yoninilHsloner 0 '( -onnell. You work every night 


during the busy season until 


9 oVIoekV 

Miss Stein. Yos, sir. 
Ooirniii^isloiu'r < »’(’onnet.t.. 


Makes a day of about 12 or 13 hours? 


Miss S i KIN. 
Mr. Hi MiEK, 
Mf.s.s Stein. 


Yes, sir. 

Well, for how long a .season would you work that way? 
As long as the .season la.st.s. 


C(fmitjlssltmor (VConnelu Two or thriv months? 


Miss Stein. W.s. 

(?orninissioner O’CoNNET.r.. Working 1.3 hours a day for two or three months 


right along? 

Ml.ss S'lETN. Ye.s, sir. And If you don’t fool like working one night, and you 
come tli<‘ next morning, then you have got your work to fi.x, and they bother you. 
1 know the fact as to oiir plaee, and it was a union ]>Iace before the strike. And 
the foreman would go liome. and tell the girls to work until 9 o’clock, and he 
would go home and leave tlie girls with a girl over them to take eharge of the 
girls and tell lier wlioever dared to go away before, an hour or half an hour, 
the next d.tv he would bother Ikt with the work — that iier work was not good, 


and so on. 


Oomml.ssloner OTonneel. Tliat Is, ho would not pas.s her work? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir; and I am stating that as Mr. Bernstein especially 
stated that you eaii not get rid of the workers from the shop, and that he has 
to keep tli(‘ .‘^iiop open on account that the workers would not go home. And 
therefore I make tin* statement, and this is in most of the shops — as I said, I 
am an exp<‘rt svorker, and 1 have been working for the tailors yet, and when 
you are working for tlie tailors you have certain men — you Inne tivo tailors 
or so that yon attend to; and I felt that I can attend to tlint and work a little 
overtime, hut not until 9 o’clock, and lie wiuild eompid me to do so; and If I would 
go home nml went homo even If he w'as not In the place, and the girl would 
report me, then I would liuve trouble the next morning, even being an expert 
worker. 


Commissioner O’Oonnet.l. And your complaint is that instead of having 
dlfflcidty to break Into the shop you were liavlng to make an effort to get 
out of there? 


Miss Stein. Yes, .sir; I think it w^as one night — the foreman says you mu.st 
atay; you girls mu.st all stay until 9 o’clock; that he knows some of the girls 
wouhl go home. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Did you ever take work home in addition? 

Miss Stein. No; but I say, well, it is lm|Missible, a wli<»le week working and 
not one evening to Imve off. “ Well,” he .says, “ I will lock tlie place and you 
will he compelled to stay, “No,” 1 says, ** I don’t think it would l)o right for 
you to do tliat.” And he stojuiod some to excuse himself, and I says, “How 
daro you lock the girls in the place until some 9 o’clock? If I want to go lionie 
at 8 o’clock, wouldn’t you allow it?” Then lie walked away; did not answer. 
And that was Saturday ; he would compel me to come In Sunday. 

Oonimissloner 0’(’onneel. You had to work Sunday? 

Miss Stein. To come in Sunday for half a day. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Have many of them been compellwl to come in 
Sunday? 

Miss Stetn. Yes, Indeed ; and I said no. And if I said no he knew I said no, 
that I won’t come in. I was Independent a little. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Miss Stein, I .lust want to ask you a few 
questions, and If you will make your answers .short, because our time is lim- 
ited — 

Miss Stein (interrupting). Just let me bring out this point, w'hy I was 
compelleil to work on Sunday. And so with the rest of the girls, and he 
walktHl over to the tailors that I workeil for and he says, “ If you don’t make 
her come In Sunday to work, then you will not get work the rest of the week — 
the whole week,” And they were family men. and they came to me with tears 
in their eyes, and they begged me to come in Sunday, which I did for them. I 
came in Sunday and others w'orklng for the tailors on the same work, as I 
worketl fur the tailor^, they knew if the talloi*s would not have enough work 
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would not have enough. If they would not have anything, It would be that 
jlu the busiest seasons I could go home If my foremen would not give my 
tailors no more work. 

Commissioner O’COnnkix. What was that you said about family men? 

AHss Stein. The tailors were family men, and they knew the foreman would 
not give tlu‘in the following week work if I would not come in Sunday, and 
they knew it was true, and they begged me to come In and I did ; and that is 
how I was comi/elled. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do you know of cases where they worke<l 
incn or worke<l women or compellwl them to put up security in the shai>e of 
money for spollo<l work, or other money? 

Miss wStetn. The only sum that was put up was by the pressers, as I know of. 

('omiiils.vioner 0’(\>nnelu The pressers? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

(^uninis.sioner O’Connell. What* do they put up as security — or why do they 
put up? 

Miss Stein. Well, I could not bring tliat out very good as for the girls, be- 
<‘au8e I 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are any of the girls ever askeil to put up a for- 
feit of any kind in the way of money? 

Miss Stein. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Are there many married women employed In the 
trade — women who are man Uni? 

Miss Stein. Yes; (here is women 

Commissioner O’Connetx (Interrupting). You don’t need to answer this If 
you don’t want to, hut are you married? 

Miss Stein. No, sir; I am single. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Women are employed who have small children at 
home? 

Miss Stein. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How are the children taken care of while they 
are working in the shop during the day? 

Miss Stein. VVell, some of them have mothers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They do not take the children In the shop? 

Ml.ss Stein. No, no. 

Acting (’halrman Weinstock. I.et me understand. Miss Stein, under the old 
conditions you were able to earn as much as $17 a week? 

Miss Stein. In the hnsy season. 

Acting (^hairrnan Weinstock. And that under the new conditions you have 
not been able to earn more than $14 a week? 

IMiss Stein. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I can not quite reconcile that, Miss 
Stein, with your statement that the prices have been cut In half. If tlie price 
had been cut in half the mo.st you could earn would have been $8.60 a w'oek 
ns agnliLst the $17. Now, tell us what you mean by that. 

Miss Stein. Well, as I said, where I worked the prices were a little more 
than other places; but still they were cut dow'n 10 and 15 cents to what they 
w'ere before the strike. And there are some places that are cut In half. And 
If I have to work there in those shops I could not earn more than $10 or $9 
a week. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As against your former or past earnings 
of $17? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So your own experience has been that yon 
have dropped about 18 per cent — from $17 to $14, which would be about 18 
per cent ; hut the Instances where the prices have been cut in half have applied 
to girls other than yourself? 

Miss Stein. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. What grievances have the workers 
now, to-day? 

Miss Stein. Well, as to prices and treatment in the shop. The most of the 
shops, as I know, if a worker would say .something, they would tell you you 
can go to Mr. Amdur, your leader, that led you to strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you kept a record, Miss Stein, of your 
earnings by the week, from week to week, or from month to month, or ywir 
to year? 

Miss Stein. I did not, but 1 could Just about tell my earnings. 

38819*~-S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 4 ^9 
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Actltiff Chulruuiii Wkisstock. Can you tell the cotuinisslou wltut your aver- 
age earnings were for lOlS? 

Miss Stein. Oh, 1 ain't tell. 

Acting Chainnan stock. Could you give me anywhere near it? 

Miss Stein. I could not. 

Acting,' Chairman U’einstock. Was It $1,000? 

Miss Stein. Ch, no. 

Aetln;^ (hinJrmari Weinstock. Wa.s It $100? 

Miss Stein. It was niun* tiian $100. 

Actlnj? (Mialrman Weinstock. Was it $.'>00? 

Miss Stein. No; nothing like It. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Nothing like .$500? 

Miss Stein. No. 

Acting (’liairmun Weinstock. Coiihl you approximate your earnings for 
1912? 

Miss Stein. I could not. 1 never kept an account of it. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stoik. Never k«‘pt any record? 

Mls.s Stein. No. 1 coiihin't, as 1 neviu* saw a pay envelope until after the 
strike; as 1 uscvl to get ni> money, hand to hand, from the tailor to me; and 
that wa.s another grievance. Tliat. was very good for the girls to get pay 
from the lallers that tlie tailors would g<‘t their envelopes from the oflice. 
When the g»rls would have to count their pay wMth the tailors. The girls 
couhl not get tlielr pay on the street Hum — that was very nice of it, too, be- 
cause the foreman would want to go home. ITis time was up and he would 
holler, “ You ix'ojile, it is time to get out, and I want to go home.” He did not 
listen, he did not care whether the iinlsher got paid or not. 

Acting Chairman Wei.nhtock. I am Interested, Miss Stein, in knowing what 
Is the spirit of the women workers in your work, and to get at that let me recite 
a circumstance tliat came under my notice In my own city of San Francisco. 

I att<‘mle<l a public discussion that was called by one of the women’s clulis in 
San F^ranclsco In order to alford the employers and the workers in the city in- 
dustry who were on a strike an opportunity to present their grievances to the 
public. One of tin* huidlng employi'rs, while addressing the audience, made the 
statement that his jieople luul no grievanct?s; that the strike wa.s due to a spirit 
of revenge on the part of a young woman who was formerly in his employ and 
who wa.s now the secretary of the union. And he went on to recite that she 
had been the forewoman in the shop, but that she was not satisfactory and 
therefore he luui reduceil her to the ranks. That then she willfully, knowinglv. 
Intentionally, and deliberately wasteil her time and proved very unfaithful and 
that he discharged her for being unfaithful. Tliat she then swore revenge 
and, being a very clever woman with powers of pulillc speaking, she created 
this agitation among the workers and it ended in a strike. That employer wa.s 
followed on the platform by this very yi>ung woman, who publicly made this 
statmeut. She said : “ You heard my employer say that I was discharged for 
being unfaltiiful. I admit it. I was unfaithful. And what is more I propose 
to continue to tx' unfaithful to my employers ; and I advise every one of my fel- 
low vvorker.s likewise to be unfaithful to their emplovors.” Now, does that 
spirit prevail among your workers here, a spirit of unfaithfulness to their em- 
ployers? 

Miss Stein. Well. I—you mean tlie condltlon.s and girls 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). Give the employer just as 
little as possible for his money? 

Miss Stein. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That does not prevail here? 

Miss Stein. No. They got a square deal here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The girls here are faithful to their employers? 

Miss Stein. Yes ; but the employers are not faithful to the girls. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The employers are not faithful to tlie girls? 

Miss Stein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Where do they fall down? 

Miss Stein. Well, in this cloak industry the foreman or the designer uses 
very bad language to the girls, especially, and as far as the conditions in the 
shop, which you call sanitary conditions. Is very far from it in the city of Phila- 
delphia. in the cloak indastry. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there not a factory inspector employed by 
the city or the State t* took after conditions in the factory ? 
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xaias Stein. Maybe it 1 h, but it was not looked up, to ray opinion, very good. 
As it is here, the cloak factories — it Is very small shops— and the girls would 
lit together — right close to the men — ^you will excuse me — the toilet is right 
In front, and the shops — the toilets for men and women one. 

Commissioner 0*CoNNEr.L. Here in the city they have such an arrangement 
vhere there is no separation of the toilets? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Cximmissloner O’Connell. Have you worketl in those places? 

Miss Stein. No, sir. 

< Commissioner O’Conneli.. Have you seen those places yourself? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir ; I have seen a place, not as this, hut I know the facts. 
I know the girls working there at this time you want 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there a city factory Insr>ector, so far as 
you know? 

Miss Stein. Well, I haven’t seen any. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there a State factory inspector? 

Miss Stein. I don’t know; not ns I know of. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. Well, if there is, the gentleman liehind you 
shakes his head athrmatively. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Leightner, of the department, is sitting here now. He is one 
of the State factory insiH^ctors. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you throw some light on that? 

Mr. Lekiiitner. On what date is the lady giving her testimony about? I.s it 
now or was it previous to the strike? 

Miss Stein. Well, it is previous. As I heard, it is now going on at that same 
place ; I can name the man. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. Will you please name the place? 

Miss Stein. Greengross, on Market Place, and he has one toilet for men and 
women — 212 Market. 

Mr. Leiohtner. I have 18 inspectors. Personally, I very seldom get around, 
but I will say for the benefit of the commission that to date we have put In 
G12 toilets In his city and we have not been here a year yet. 

Ml.ss Stein. That may be so. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Will you see that that particular shop is looked 
into? 

Mr. Lkightner, What Is the name? 

Miss Stein. Greengross, 212 Market Pla<?e. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. I./eightner t(M)k this matter up with us some time ago, but 
this condition she described existed in 6 out of 10 shops in the city of Phila- 
delphia before this was taken up. Mr. Lelghtner has taken it up, and he Is 
helping wonderfully. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all. Miss Stein. Thank you very much. 

Before adjourning, on the part of the commission I want to express its ap- 
preciation for the very kind and fair and generous treatment it has rcicelved 
at the hands of the press of the city of Philadelphia. I know of no city where 
we have conducted hearings where we have received a squarer deal from the 
press and where the press has aided It more generously than it has right here, 
in spreading the information that has been gathered in this room ; and we feel 
it is due to the press of Philadelphia to make this statement to show that we 
are not altogether unmindful of the treatment receiveil at their hands. 

Dr. Moses Steabn. Gentlemen, I have been living downtown 35 years, and I 
want to show how the landlords treat the people, how the toilets are 16 Inches 
apart, four are now where two used to be-- — 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The matter Is In the hands of the Inspector 
and you better go to him. 

Dr. Stearn. I would like to give it to him publicly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is hardly necessary. 

Dr. Stearn. I would like to speak on three things. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We are sorry, but Commissioner O’CJonnell 
takes the train in 15 minutes, and we can not prolong the hearing. 

Dr. Stearn. We can spare him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The (N>mmission stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 4.20 p. in., Tuesday, June SO, 1914, the hearing adjourned.) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Chicago, III., TucmUiy, July lUlJf — JO a. m. 

Pr*‘scrit ; (’lialrnmn Wulsh, C\mHnl.s.sionor.s (*oniinons, VVelnstock, Hnl* 

lard, Tamuioil 0’< !oiin<‘Il, and Carr<*t.*<on ; also VVilliain O, Thompson, ooiinsol. 

(^halrnian W\lsh. Tho coinniisslon will plonso ho in order. You may proceed 
now, Mr. Thompson. 

i\Ir. Tho.mpson. Mr. Chairman, the .M‘cond witness on the list for today has 
fo leave very soon. I have a^nH^d to jmt him on iirst in place of Mr. Walker. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is that? 1 c<Mild not hear you. 

Mr. 'I'lioMcsov. "Idle second wltn<‘ss has to leave very early, and I will sub- 
stitute him in place of the first wltne.ss. 

Chairman VV\r.s}r. Who is that? 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. IMez. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES PIEZ. 

.Mr. Titompso.n. Will you j;ive your nami' and your aildress and occupation? 

.Mr. Piiz. Charh's I'i(*z. Do you want my business address? 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Your busines mhlres.s. 

Mr. I’lFz. Thirty-ninth and Stewart Avenue. I am president of the Dink 
Belt Co. 

Mr. Tho.mi'son. What laolness is the Link Belt Co. onKat^ed In? 

Mr. Ptiz. 1 Is en;;ae:ed in tlie mamifa<ture of .sprocket chains; the manufac- 
ture of conve.Nhii; and rividin^ machinery. 

■Mr. Thomf'son. How larjre a plant has your company In Chicago? 

Mr. PiHz. A plant employing 800 men. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the company a plant el.sewhere in this country? 

Mr. PiKZ. \ plant In Philadelphia, employing about 000 men ; two plants in 
Indianapolis, employing about 8tK) men. We employ about 2,200 men when we 
are busy. 

Mr. Thompson. What class of help do you have? I mean, how \voiiId they be 
denorninatetl — machinists, or what? 

:Mr. Piicz. We employ the usual crafts that are covered under the name of 
machinists, metal workers, and pattern makers. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your company been In business in Chicago and 
In the other cities? 

Mr. PiEZ. I think we were organized about 40 years ago. The plant in Chicago 
was built about 34 years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you bet*n president of the company, and how 
long al.so have you been connected with it? 

Mr. PiEz. I have just finished my twenty-fifth year In the employ of the com- 
pany ; I have been president for eight years — eight and one-half years. 

Mr. Thomp.son. During the exi.stence of your company, while you have been 
president, have you made a study of the labor problems, so far as they relate 
to your company? 

Mr. PiEZ. I have naturally had to do that. 

Mr. Thomp.son. During that time have you had any dealings wdth the organ- 
izations of labor commonly styled the unions? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your firm now got, either In Chicago or in the other 
cities, any negotiations, any dealings or agreements with organized labor? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In w’hat branches of the industry have you these agreements? 
Mr. PiEz. We have understandings rather than agreements; we operate with 
them. In our erection work we probably have union men in our employ, very 
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largo numbers in Plilludeipbia and in Indianaiiolis. We have never been asked 
to sign any agreements thei*<*. W’e ha\e never liad any demand made on us, so 
we have never hu/inred whether we had union or nonunion men. We never 
ask that quest i<ni when we einpUty men. 

Mr. TnoAiesov. 'I'ljut is to say, .voiii* sIioj>s ns now operated are operated under 
tJjo system eoJiJ/nonJy called the ojten shojf? 

Mr. ViEZ. (>/)en-sh()j> rule. 

Mr. TitoMPsoN. JhJt in no ifistanee do .v«>u now liave agreements with any 
trade organl/atlon V 

Mr. 1‘IKZ. Not with (lie shop erafts; no. 

Mr. Tiioam’son. Not with (lie sliop crafts? 

Mr. riEX. No. 

Mr. TiroAiesoN. I>i<I :sou at any time have speeitie agreement with any of the 
era fts? 

Mr. i’lKz. Yes. 

Mr. 'J’liOMesoN. A.s sueli? 

Mr. PiKZ. Ves. 

Mr. 'i’iioMi\soN. W'ith vvliom were they and how long did they exist? 

Mr. PiKZ. The first agn^ement we entered into was with tlie structural-iron 
vvorker.s’ union in N’(‘vv York. At that time 8am Ihirks was busiiu'ss agent. 
The agieement lluai was to the elTeet that we would employ structural-iron 
workers m tlu* (‘reetion of our structural work, vve being permitted to use our 
own skilled mechanics In I he en‘crnai of our machinery. Soon after that agree- 
ment went Into elTect we operatisl or starliMl the erection of a large installation 
In llrooklyn -llie ^J'hird Avmiue povv<‘r liouse. W^e employed, in accordance with 
our agreement, structural-iron workers. We also put in our own men to erect 
inuehlmu'y. Very soon ('omjilaints came from our men that they were being 
abused, hot rivets were bmng drojiped on tliem, monkey wrenches and other like 
articles were Ix'ing droj»ped from above — all claiming to be accidental. But 
wlien tlu‘y were reinonstratcMl with a light ensued and 12 or 13 of our men were 
hurt and s<'nc to the hospital. I riMiionstrated with Parks. After that and for 
a term of years vve vveri' absolutely in his griji. We were so tied up with 
various contracts in Niwv York that we <‘ouId not ileclare any degree of inde- 
pendence. It was well known he was a crook, but kept at the head of that in- 
srltutlon, ami we had to tli'al with him in accordance with the methods that he 
outUiU'd, not in accordan< (‘ witli th<‘ methods we cared to follow. I got a surfeit 
of that sort of an agreiam'iit. that sort of a one-sided agreement, in my dealings 
vvitli him. And very short l.v alter, when vve were in shape to do it, we ran 
several jobs in (hat territory absolutedy itonunion, simply to indicate to him 
that he <*ould not control us. About the sanu‘ time or perhaps a little after we 
entered into a similar agreement with tin* structural-iron workers In Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Mcllvain was at that time (he business agent of the union. The 
same thing Jiappi'iied there. They agrec'd to permit us to employ our own men, 
and then insisted afterwards, through various ilevices, on putting in their men 
to erect machinery, making it necessary for us to keep skilled men on the job 
to train their men as to liow to st‘t machinery. Some of those men, who w’ere at 
tliat time paid fa) or bo e»‘iits an hour — I have forgotten the rate now — could not 
set up a raichet drill ; many of them had no notion whatever as to the sort of 
function that sort of devi<*e was to be used for. Of course, that sort of an 
arrangement could not be long endured. We told Mcllvain that if that was 
the way he regardeil his agreements vve did not care to do business with him 
any further, and when vve made a contract vvitli the Reading Railroad at Nor- 
rlstovv’ii vve erected It with nonuuiuu men. Mr. Alcllvaiin wms foolish enough to 
take a crowd of his men to Norristown and try to jiersuade our men, by use of 
baseball bats, to sto]> tlioir opt‘ra(ions. 'I'lie result was that some 14 or 16 were 
put into the hospital. Mr. Mcllvain was recognized, and we prosecuted him 
end .sent him to luMson 
Commissioner C’Con.nkll. When was that? 

Mr. PrKz. This covered a period hetvwH'u liX)4 and 1905. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was Mr. Mcllvain convicterl? 

Mr. PiEz. At Norristown. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the sentence? 

Mr. PiEz. Six months. 

Chairman Walsh. What w^as the charge? 

Mr. PiEz. AssauU and battery. 

Chairman WAfeSH. Proceed. 
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Mr. PiEZ. Ill the East no question, either at l^hlladelphlii or ImlhmaiioUs, 
Ihatl ever been raised by our shop employees as to any agreement. I have lieen 
Rn a<(lve control as chief engineer and superintendent of the company since 
Fl8t)2 and. of course, I came In direct contact with all our employees. The con- 
icern was very mucli smaller at that lime than it is now, but at no time tlien or 
since then has any demand been made for recnignltion of the union In Phila- 
delphia or Indianapolis Instiluiions, but such demand was made in our Chicago 
shop. I have forgotten the exact date. 

Mr. Tjiompson. What traiies or crafts? 

Mr PiEz. 1 think the tir.st deniaml was made by the machinists. I was not 
then In charge. It was about in IIKM), I think, that the machinists’ union lie- 
canie aggre.ssive In Chicago and our men were organized, and 1 believe we 
signed an agreement. That agreement in accordance with the statement of 
our operatives was not lived up to. Men were calleil out on some of the 
fllm.sicst pretexts, about half going out and the other half remaining. Our 
superintendent, who i\as convoying some of our men home, was set upon by 
a riotous mob, some of whom were our former employees. 

Mr. Thompson, Wiien was that? 

Mr. PiKz. Along in IPOl and 1002. Our superintendent, Mr. McClain, was so 
ba<lly Injurtsl about the face tliat he carries the scars yet. After that we 
carried a closeil shop and had several .strikes 

Mr. Thomp.son. What crafts? 

Mr. PiEz. Twice the machinists and twice the rnolders. 

Mr. Thompson. T>id you have an agreement with the rnolders? 

Mr. PiEz. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What time did it begin, ami when did it terminate? 

Mr. PiKz. 1 can’t gi^e that now. 1 can sui»ply it. 

Mr. Thomp.son. At least a <‘()n.sldernl)le p<*ri(»(l — one or two years? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes; a considerable period of time. The first strike of the rnolders 
W’ns <‘alled hy the local and did not have tlie sanction of the international 
council or national council, and tiierehwe tlmt was of relatively short dura- 
tion. The final strike w’as projected here in Ifkifi In connection w'ith .some 
general stri. that the rnolders instlfnte<i all over the country. There were 
strikos in Cl.x ’nnati and Philadelphia ami iiere. We w’ere one of the victims. 
But all through that period there had heim a steady and Insidious reduction 
in output. I can only give you the very .salient fact.s. 

Mr. 1’HOMPsoN, In all crafts, or the inohlers? 

Mr. PiEz. In the machinists and rnolders. In one particular case It wms most 
flagrant. In the case of tin* 6-ineli rollers, the molding output liad been be- 
tw'tH*n IK) and 100 of those rollers. The shop steward arbitrarily ordered the 
production cut down to <50, Our oi)eratlng officers remon.strated with him and 
told Idm 60 was altogether too small an output, and in order to make a demon- 
strati(»n they put in a man who had never been In lliere, drawn from one of 
the machine* sliops. In the first day he put up JM), but In spite of that the 60 
remalneil. Men who were i>al<l full wages turned out productions that, ac- 
cording to the nature of a <Iny’s output. repres<mted about pne-thlrd of the 
general day’s work in output they ought to roll, varying from 60 to 1^. 

romml.ssioner (I’Conneel. Made nmler similar conditions? 

Mr. PiEz. Exactly the same conditions and same equipment. In the machine 
shop tlie statement w’as made, bac'ked by figures in the East, that the output In 
the la.st year of clo.sed-shop operation had been re<iuce<l per cent. There 
W'asn’t any mea.sure at that time. There wasn’t any piece rate. It was very 
difficult for any foreman In a .shop like ours, with many thousands of different 
operations — it was very difficult for any foreman to tell when he had a reduc- 
tion of output. We are conscious of this when the cost goes up and the 
profits go dowm, and you fall beldnd In deliveries, and then an investigation 
reveals there was a reduction of 35 per cent. There had been an agreement 
slgnetl and It was not lived up to, and we felt, being In a highly competitive 
business, we could not continue an agreement with an organization which fol- 
low'e<l monopolistic methods. 

Mr. Thompson. How long since liad It been since these agreements expired, 
in a general wmy? 

Mr. PiEZ. They didn’t expire; they w'ere terminatecl by the strike. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. In 1906? 

Mr. PiEz. In 1906. Since then we have been operating under open-shop rules 
In Chicago. 
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Mr. Thompson. What other, If any, objections have you to the organization 
of workmen In your shop? 

Mr. I'lEz. Absolutely none. We have maintained relations for 10 years 
with the carpenters and ndllwrlghts, of which John Metz is the head. We 
have had never a word of difference with them. 

Mr. Thompson. So fur as your exiMndimee goes, your objections as a manu- 
facturer to the organization in the shop is limited to the fact that the unions 
restrict output. Are tliere any others? If so, I would like to have the objec- 
tions you have as a business man to the existence of unions in your shop. 

Mr. PiKz. The objection is a little broader than that, becau.se your question 
wmuld indlcap' — the answer would simply indicate tliat what we were conctTned 
about w'as our own jirotits ami that the rtsluction of output simply reduced our 
proiilH. But it go(‘s a good <leal further than that. For Instance, in our erection 
work In Chicago, in thi.s (listrlct the uidons have gotten practically the supremo 
control of erection conditions. All competitors that come in have to submit to 
the same rules and regulations wa* have to. As far as conditions are concerned 
In (Jd<'ago It presiMits (‘qual (q)portunlties to all of us. But when it comes to 
inside work we comp<*te witii competitors in 12 dilTmamt cities, mostly .smalhT 
ones, where wages are lower and taxes lower and investments in real estate less. 
We are hampered with all tho.se advantages which thev have and wm have not 
because we are in a Inrgm- community. Our wages are higher. The only advan- 
tage we have Is we have a broader labor market and, I think, a more iiitelligent 
labor market to draw’ on. If those imai arbitrarily reiluced tlu‘ output anti show 
no .sympathy with the problems we have ami don't otter to cooperate with us in 
securing an outlet for our work, then we have to say, “ You are not the men we 
can represent, becaust* w<‘ are virtually your agents in de.iling with our cu.s- 
tomers. AU' are trying to t1nd some opportunity to soil your labor. If you are 


unwlll ng to ofler the same thing to this man in inrmingham that the ‘man in 
f olumbus otters he Is going to take the (’olumbus man, and we can not do anv- 
thing o you We teel that tlu‘ employer is nailly th(‘ ag«*nt of the employee 
Ml ^ consumer, the man who buys tlu‘ products of the emplovees '' 

Mr. Thomp.son. Take tlm question that you sjM.Ue of-t hat vo,, in iMimf;.) 
onupetc In outside cities with the firms in those cities where thev Imve less rent 
and leas wages to pay and where the living conditions are cheapia* rlnn in lar-e 
cities like Chicago; the inference from your statement, then, would he that the 
workers n (ddcago should wmrk either at r(‘duce<I pay or ineivased amount ^ 
oil pit either way you want to put it. in onler to euahle your firm to compote 
^Wth the.se outside firms who have clieaper conditions; is iliat what von want 
tlie commission to understand? ‘ warn; 

Mr. I’lKz. N,.: tIUTP Is mioihor nllcrniitivc : if tlioj «lih .'renlor iiffpo- 

t vcm>ss iin«l with u betl.-r spirit of <oo,s.ralloii «o will ,„o,v Uiim ov.-rcon o all 
the (IKsadvantasi'S wo aro iiialer. Itiit If they arhitrnrily set llielr measure of 
wiiat a <lay s task wdll he, then the position is hopeless for us. 

Mr. Thompson. A.ssuming tliat your workmen should liau* the same outnnt 
that men In smaller cltle.s would have, say. In Davenport or any other town voii 
want to take, how woiihl you (dualize the wages in Umt ca.se in order to permit 
you to comjHde with tliemV ^ ^ 

Mr. PiKZ. We have to e(iualizi« It by greater elTectiveiiess on the part of the 
management it.self, by better means of exploitation, hv producing in lariror 
amounts and getting the benefit of the e<-onomy through such Increased nro 
ductlon. ^ 


Mr. Thompson. That, then, is your idea of tlie way in which you can meet 
the competition of these small towiKs, by the reducing of the expenses and bv 
better brains in the business? 

Mr. l*JEz. And the cooperation of all of our skilled workers; we have to have 
a loyal .spirit on the part of all of our men, ami I would sooner be elected presi- 
<lent by the men under me than by the board of directors of the company. * 

Mr. Thompson. How would the cooperation of the men working under you 
affect your business except by giving you a larger output? ^ 

Mr. PiKZ. I wish you WNUild please rept^at the question. 

Mr. Thompson. You spoke of the need of cooperation from the workingmen 
so far as competing wdth outside cities Is concernt^l ; how would this cooperation 
sliow itself other than by producing a greater output of goods per man? 

Mr. PiEz. In the proce.ss of making goo<ls, we can not take adv*antage of this 
unless we linve the hearty cooperation of tlie men In our employ. If there Is a 
feeling of antagonism against us we can not count on that kind of cooperation 
and it is through that %rt of thing and principally through the analysis of con- 
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ditiODB aDcl problems Oiat exist that we <*aii maintain ourselves aj^ainst our 
competitors in the cheaper held. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to this proposition of cooperation, in what other 
respects, if any, do you lind tliat dealing with organisations of labor prevent it? 

Mr. PiEz. I wish you would repeat that, please, 

Mr. Thompson. Do the organizations prevent cooperation between the firm 
and your men other than in the question of the restriction of output? 

Mr. PiEz. Well, I think the general spirit of union men is loyalty to the union 
above anything else. 

Mr. Thompson. How would that affect the men in dealing with your firm? 

Mr. PiEz. How do you suppose it would affect the effectiveness of an army 
to have the men composing the army di.sloyal ti> tlie man at the head, or the 
men in any organization to be disloyal to the man at the head? The men at 
the head of the various labor organizations insist on loyalty to them, and 
I have the same right to Insist on loyalty to me. I can not get the best work 
<ut of the men unless I have their cooperation. 

Mr. Thompson. I will give you an illustration that may help bring out the 
thought I have. A man is loyal to his country ; a man is loyal to his church. 
Now, vvhv sliould there not he, perhaps, the same spirit of loyalty to the iirm 
and of loyalty to the organization? If there can not he, I would like your 
views on that. 

Mr. PiKz. There can be if there were the right sort of leadership In these crafts. 
Now, I am talking about the crafts I kii<»w about, but there are some crafts 
that are different; there are .some vocations in which the degrees of output do 
not come up. Take the .street-car lines, for instance, and tliere is a certain 
possible speed in miles pel hour; a trip is a certain number of miles, and 
tliere can be in a certain number of hours only a certain number of trips 

made. There Is never any question In that craft ns to wludher there could he 

a iH'duced output. There may he a question ns to whether the men should 
work nine or ten hours a day or ns to wind they should receive per hour. And 
in coal mining the questions I have referreil to do not ajiply. There Is no 
question in tliose crafts as to what oon.stitntes proper me.asiires or standards 
of work, 1)1 <■ in tlie nu'tal trades, where tlie tasks vary very much and where 
we liave p<r)-nps .«!Ovon or eight thousand different instruction cnnls in our 
riiachine shop indicating various processes, that will give you .some idea of 
conditions and variety of ^^ork that exist there; and it is absolutely Impossible 
to apply any fixed standard to any .such heterogeneous product as that, and there 
comes in the qin'stion of whelh<*r an atniosj)here of antagonism to the em- 
ployer on the part of the men iloes not result in serious hardship to the em- 

ployer, and it is dlfhcult to say at first whether there Is a reiluced output 
because of the attitude of the men, but as they got older and more experlenceil 
we see that something is happening to bring about this result, and we have 
to set about to repair the loss. 

Mr. Thompson. In the organization you have dealt with, did the union 
attempt to limit the fretHiom of the firm in doing its business in oth<*r matters? 

Mr. PiEZ. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Thompson. They do not umlertake to absorb the jiower of management 
as far as you know? 

Mr. PiEZ. That practically relieves you of all control over the discipline of 
the shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, to state your position so we have it clear, so far as 
jou have dealt with the organization of labor, you have found three objections. 
First, they, limit the output; second, they create a spirit of antagonism in the 
shop between those who own ami run the shop and the men; and, third, they 
limit the freedom of the firm in handling Its business, 

Mr. PiEz. I should say that your secoml statement was a corrollary of the 
first. Naturally, if people set about to re<luce the output, there must be a 
spirit of antagonism engendered in consequence. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking up the first proposition, what is your opinion of the 
reason that the union limits the output, or do you believe there Is any reason 
back of their attitude in that respect? 

Mr. PiEz. I believe there Is n very good reason back of it from their stand- 
point. I believe that these gentlemen feel that only by applying the methods 
of monopoly can they do good to their members. T think It Is a wrong view- 
point that they have. I think It is Improper leadership. I would be tlcklec! 
to death if Mr. Fry of the machinists’ union would come to me and say : “Mr. 
Plez. that thing which you are producing for $1 we can show you how to 
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produce it for 75 what part of tlie saving can you give us? But I 

Iiave never heard any of the gendenien in the crufts I liave hud to do with 
tulk of emclency; that never enters their heads. Tlie question Is, “What can 
we get out of it V’’ 

Mr. Tiiomcson. What would you say should be the relations, and how could 
tlie people that run tin* tactory <leal, with the men tiiat work In it? 

Mr. ViK 7 . Tliat d(‘i»<'ods <jn the imiividual, 1 have been very close to our 
men, and I liavt* never had, exc(‘pt In outside cases wliere there had been a 
hrencii of contnict, tind f iiave b(‘en in the management of the shop about 25 
3 ears, hud a strikv occur under me. X thiid( wy men are absolutely loyal to 
me, to such an extent that they would elect me to-morrow the business agent 
of their union, and I feel that that is the way to handle our situation. 

Mr. Thompson. Perhaps we will all agree with you. 

Mr. IhKx. I have to Indulge In these flattering remarks. 

Commissioner O’Connicll. What have you done to avoid this situation? 

Mr. PiKz. J think we Iiave afw'uys given tliem every opportunity; we ha\'o 
redtici'd their hours from 10 to 9 and have raised their wages whenever condi- 
tions made it iiossilile. 

(7ommisslon<*r O’Cowvkij.. Wliat ar(‘ you iiaying them now? What are j^our 
skilled mechanics making now? 

Mr. IMk 7 Tliat varies wltli the <legree of skill. 

(kunmi.ssloner O’Connki.i.. Are they making .$.5 a <lay? 

Mr. PiEZ. No. 

(kanrnlssioiK'r < )’(\)NNi-a,i.. Are they making ,$3 a day? 

Mr. PiKZ. Our Mr. Dodge sulunitted to jou a list in Philadelphia covering 
tho.se matters, and 1 did not und<*rstan<l that I was to furnish this information 
and did not siqiply myself with any of thos(* details, and I do not carr.v the pay 
of 2,000 men in my iK'ad. 

Commissioner < )’C^)N NKi,r„ Ilavi* ,vou some g<'m‘ral idea in your liead? 

Mr. PiEz. We pay our day labor more than tlie prevailing wage. I think we 
pay all our labor la‘ri<*r (lian tin' pn‘\ailing waue. 

Comndssloner 0’OoN.\Et,t.. You have some idea as to what the machinists* 
tvnges ought to be in (3iieago and wliat tlnw are receiving, don’t you? 

Mr. ViKZ. I do not Am*! tliat tliere ouglit to be a uniform wtige for machinists. 
CommlsHloner What is your high and low rate? 

Mr. PiKZ. Our low rate is probably 32 or .33 cents an hour and the high rate 
47i to 50 cents, 'riiese operations requiri* all Idnds of skill and grades of pre- 
cision, and we do not pay a uniform rate, and could not. 

Commissioner ()’(\)nnki.f. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. JMr. IMez, going hack to the question of the relationship that 
should exi.st in tlie shop hotwiM'ii the men who own tlie factories and run them 
from the stamlpolnt of the management side and the capital side, wdiat scheme 
of relationship tlo you think should exist in the shops throughout the country 
between those who work and tln».se wlio manage the busine.ss? 

Mr. Ptez. I suppose there can not be any better .scheme of relatlonsliip than 
the organization, properly condurteil. 

Mr. Thompson. In oth<*r words, that under tlie projier management the or- 
ganization — you believe in what we call collective bodies? 

Mr. I’lKZ. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what is your view of the defect in this scheme of col- 
lective bargaining that ruius to-day? What is it attrihiitahle to? You say, for 
Instance, iniproi>er management? Wliy does that improjier management ‘come 
about In this great organization of labor, from your standpoint? 

Mr. PiEZ. I don’t \yant you to so generalize my remarks as to make them 
apply to other crafts outside of those with whicli I have come in contact. 

Mr. Thompson. I will limit them t«» your experieiuM:*. 

Mr. ITez. I kno>v iiotliing, absolutely, about the condition of the miners. I 
know absolutely nothing about the condition of the railroad men, except such 
knowledge as I a<‘quirtHl wldle sitting on the hoanl of arbitration. But I want 
my remarks to be applied particularly to the crafts with which I am familiar. 
Now. then, repeat your question and I will try to answer, with that limitation. 
Mr. Thompson. While you in your own shop and in your own business feel 
from your experience with the unions you have dealt with that it Is better not 
to have organization In your own shops than to have the open rule in the shops, 
yet you feel and believe the organization is the proper method? 

Mr. PiEz. I say It 
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Mr. Thompson. So far us you deal with that In your practical experience, 
where has the organization fallen flown, and give the reason for It. 

Mr. PiKZ. What I mean to say Is it is better to tight Improper methfwls until 
they are correctetl than to submit to them. I could lead a very much more 
comfortable existence as a manufacturer if I subscribe<i tt> all of the demands 
that these gentlemen will make; but it is a questif>n whether 1 would be justl- 
fieil in passing unfair and unjust demands <into our custom(*rs. If we were an 
absolute monopoly, 1 could do that. We do that in the city of Chicago. We 
pay the wages that the unlon.s demand. We demand of our customers pay that 
those wages justify. We do not concern ourselves whether we are looking 
after the public welfare. But in the competitive Held we have got to bear in 
mind the Interest of the con.siina^r, because hl.s Interest is ours. We have got to 
prosjM'r through Ids favor. And therefore wo must resist demands that are 
unfair and unisiual, larger than they should be, larger than they are in com- 
pari.soii with other commiiidtles. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. IMez, looking at organizefl labor from the staiulpolnt of 
doiriocracy, assuming that the unions are democratic Institutions conqxKsefl of 
men who have the .saim“ intelligence aiul the same instinct that our general 
voters luive, is it not triu* that .such organizations ar(‘ apt to have the same 
failures that are e\ idenced in <dher democrath* conditions? 

Mr. PiKZ. Absolutely. I do not oppf>se them on that aef-oiint any more than 
I would argue that we ought to go hack to the autocratic form of government be- 
cause our muni<'i[)al State and Federal <h>vernment Is open to crltl(*ism. I 
could and I am perfectly willing to deal with thes(‘ gentlemen. I am very will- 
ing to oppose (hem when they are wrong, ami I am willing to commend them 
for the good things they have done. 

Mr, Thompson. Your ohje«‘tion to the organization is purely on what we 
might say is personal and sporadic groumls. You are not objecting against 
organizations so managed that to you they hav<‘ not seemed fair — that you 
woidfl liavf* been pleased to deal with theui if they had been fair? 

Mr. I*n:z. Tlu\v have been al>solutely unfair. It was impossible for me to 
deal with tln'in in these particular cases tluit I have clto<l. 

Mr. Tiio 'PsoN. In the |)arti< ular cusi^s jou have mentioned you draw the 
line at, hut ;t *s only with tin* union whii'h yon otherwise believe in? 

Mr. Pjez. 'i'hey have never given me an opportunity to <1<) otherwise. 

Mr. TfioMPsoN. TIa%e you any views as to the relative value of piecework 
and day wage? 

Mr. PiKz. Very decided, naturally. I have very decided views. 

Mr. Thompson. What are tliey? 

Mr. PiKz. 1 think Mr. I>o<lg(\ of our company, who i.s chairman of our board, 
gave considerable testimony on tfiat point. I do not know whether you want me 
to repent It. 

Ml . Thompson. If your testimony Is the same as his was, you need not re- 
pent it. 

Mr. PiEz. I wouhl corroborate what Mr. Dmlge has said. 

Mr. Thompson. It wouhl ajqily to the premium and bonus system? 

Mr. PiEz. We employ them all. I think each has Its place. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnem.. Mr. Thompson, bring that out. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Piez, then your evidence in that respect would he the 
same as his? 

Mr. Piez. Absolutely the same. 

Commi.ssloner (VConnet.l. Would that be along the line of the Taylor system, 
the efficiency system laid down by Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Thompson. Does your shop here In Chicago operate on the system that 
Mr. Dodge spoke of in Washington? 

Mr. Piez. Yes; along the same general lines, with, of course, mofllfllcatlons to 
suit conditions. We try to determine scientifically what can be done before we 
attempt to do It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just bring out how you scientifically determine 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you tell briefly, Mr. Piez, how you operate .voiir factory 
on piecework system, and how' your efficiency plans are put into effect? 

Mr. Piez. That is a very comprehen.slve question, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr, Thomp.son. Do you make time studies of operations? 

Mr. Piez. Yes. 

Mr, Thomp-son. Under experts? 

Mr. Piez. Yes. 
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Mr. Tuoxfi'HON. Well, are tasks such as the result (►f these time studies? 

Mr. PiKZ. Yes. In the lirst place 

Mr. Thomi'son'. When the lime ’s set, do you set or estahli.sh a bonus or 
premium svsteu] hv which th<‘ men may earn more than a certain amount? 

Mr. r/Kz. That is lh(‘ »H|ulvaJent of that. VV> pay a piece rate that enables 
them to make con.side/'ahle more than the day rate, if they follow the lines laid 
out. First of till we improve the ^(‘neral conditijm.s in the simp. We improve 
the routiner so that the iniiterisil will travel throimh the shrwtest distance. We 
estafdlsh the very .sh«)rtcst and most unol»stnicted line from the order depart- 
ment to the shlppln;: r<Jom. We endeavor to make a continuous flow through 
that sliort and unohstrm’ted. 

Mr. ^riioAii'HON. That Is tiie managerial side of the business? 

Mr. riKZ. That is the managerial side of the business. It is necessary. The 
Taylor system, that is the s.-ime of any systematic conduct of business. 

Mr. Tjiomi'son. Iteferring to the w'orknian side, or tiie human element in 
the simp when tina* studies are made, does the e\p<*rt employed by the firm 
make tiu* study, dct(‘rndn(‘ tli<‘ amount of time that wmild i)e taken or should 
be I a ken In the p(‘rformance of the task? 

.Mr. I'lKZ. Usually om‘ of our own men W’ho lias deveh>ped into that position, 
one of our own W’orkmon. 

Mr. Thompson. In lh(‘ shop do you bn\e any methods by whicli the men 
thems('lves may e\press tlu'ir opinion in an authoritative manner whether that 
time set Is too sliorl ? 

Mr. IMkz. They ('\press them very forcibly to the rate setter. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. They do? 

Mr. UiKz. And to the fonmien. 

Mr. 'TifoMPsoN. Is it individually, or as committees, or liow? 

Mr. UiKZ. Imlivldimlly. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami not as committees? 

Mr. I*iKz, I do not belimi* T have (wer heard of any committee complaint. We 
make It a busim*ss to lieed any I'omplaint, wladlier individually or by cominittf'e, 
and wi' fee\ wlien we ba\e a set nit<‘ r<»iieerning wbhdi tliere Is any question 
that the burden of proving the rate Is fair i.y on us. We do not force the man 
to accept it. 

Mr. Thompson. If you can tell otTlmml, T Avould like you to do SO, what per- 
centage of your nuMi earn premiums umh r the pr<‘sent system. 

Mr. UiKz. Well, Mr. 'rimmpson, I am not quite able to say that, except approxi- 
mately. 

Mr, TtroMPNO.N. You may approximate it. 

Mr. IMkz, (In our Uhilndcdphia job, where the work i.s more repetitive than 
it is here, the jiiei-e ruf(* is Aery mucli largm*. Mere in Chicago we do considerable 
w’ork that inlglit be describ»‘d as job work. W’e <lo a job once and then do it 
again. We never on such Jobs as that go to tlu‘ expen.se of preparing for a regu- 
lar team of n*petitive iiroduetion. Therefore we have liere a great <leal of 
work ; I should say fully r»0 per cent of our work in Chicago was on the straight 
da> work scale. 

IMr. Thomi’son. Have you any basis establislied for measuring whether or 
not a workman does Ids day’s Avork? 

Mr. PiKz. Only by putting in au eftleient <'onstruction foreman. 

Mr. Thompson, ^rimt Is all? 

Mr. PiKz. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean you have no rate for this piecework? 

Mr. UiKz. We can not, because the thiywork applies only to the new work, 
aiai there w e can not predetermine a rate. We can estimate, and Ave try to come 
within our estimate, but .sometimes our judgment is wrong. 

Mr. Thompson. r>o you believe tiuit unions .should be held responsible for the 
breach of agreement? 

Mr. PiKz. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think tliat such a re.sponsibility is e.ssential to collective 
bargaining? 

Mr. PiEz. I think It is. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any idea ns to Avhnt form such responsibility should 
take? 

Mr. PiEz. I do not know of any form that would be more efficacious than the 
Incorporation of the unions. 

Mr. Thompson. That is your opinion? 

Mr. PiBz. That Is liiy opinion. 
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Mr. Thompson. By which they woiiltl have a financial responsibility? 

Mr. PiEZ. Financial responsibility for any l)reach of contract ; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever followe<l out the practicability of sucli a scliena^ 
as to whether it could l>e put into operation or not? 

Mr. PiEz. Not very far. 

Mr. Thompson. In otlier words, that comes from the feeling that the unions 
should be responsible for their actions like other people? 

Mr. PiEz. It comes from the feeling that no body of men who are irresponsibU* 
should be permitted to do damaj?e or injury to others. 

Mr. Thompson. Have your prices to consumers on your prixlucts Increasc^l or 
decreased under the open shop? 

Mr. Pii-as. Tlioy have decreased fully 20 per cent in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. AVould that bo due, in your opinion, to tlie optui-sliop policy of 
your firm? 

Mr. PiEz. AVe never lower prices unless we hove to. It is due to competitive 
conditions, to open shop. We are al)le to produce cheaper to-day, and we are 
forced to pas.s on whatever we save in production to our consumers. That Is the 
only way we continin* to jjet business. 

Mr. Thompson. You make an effort In your firm, do you not, to produce 
efficiently? 

Mr. Ptez. Yes; we make that our business as manufacturers. That is our 
iuisiness ns manufacturers. 

Mr. Thompson. Are your workmen satisfie<l? Are you wIllInK tliat inquiry 
sliouid be made of tiiein on this point? 

Mr. I’lEz. Al)soUitely. 1 tliink l*rof. Commons and Mrs. Harriman visited our 
Winks ill Pliihidelphia, and we extt'iul the same Invitation to tlie commission 
liore to visit our Chlcaf'o and our Iiulianupolis works. I would like to know 
very imicli whether tliere is any <liscontent In our works, because we would take 
slips (i* rerneily it. 

Air. Thompson. Does the bonus system wlilcb is in operation in your shop, 
in your opinion, liave any effeet on tlie quality of the output? 

Mr. IMez. Are you talkinj? of tiie bonus system now purely as a bonus? There 
is a sclieiuc of jiayinent \\lii<*h is known as the “ liomis system,” in which a 
definite task is set and a bonus paid for the accornplisiiinent of tliat task. That is 
somewliat difl^^rent from 1l»e i>lece-rate or premium system. 

Air. Thompson. Fifty per cent of your men are on daywork? 

Air. PiEz, Yes. 

Air. Thomp.son. Tlie other .50 are on piecework? 

Mr. l*iEz. A’es. 

Mr. Thompson. Do these men have a premium nttaclied to their piecework 
or bonus? 

Air. PiEz. The rate Is usually so much per piece. Tlie rate is set sufficiently 
high so tliat working a certain number of days they can earn a bonus of 20, 30, 
or 40 per cent, as the case may be, on their day wage. 

Mr. Thompson. Does this bonus, in your oiiinlon, lia\e any effect on the 
quality of the output? 

Air. PiEz. Yes. To begin with, in the early .stages of piecework n man Is 
ambitious to turn out a.s many pieces as he can, and you have got to Inspect It 
very much more closely. That drops, however, very quickly with proper In- 
spection. So far as erroi-s are concerned, I don’t tldnk tiiat the percentage of 
error In piecework is any higher than it is in daywork. 

Air. Thompson. Ha^e you any opinion. Air. Piez, on welfare work, so called; 
workmen’s compensation laws, bonus systems, accident Incurs nee, and sick- 
ness insurance? 

Air. Piez. Yes. I was chairman of the Illinois Compensation Commission. 
T had something to do with the present Illinois act. I was also a member of 
the commission that framed our factory act. I think in both respec'ts Illinois 
has taken a very advanced position. All through my connei-tlon with those 
two commissions I did all I could to bring the attitude of the manufacturer 
toward the favorable consideration of those problems. I am very strongly, as 
I said before, in favor of following the work with unions for the betterment of 
conditions. And I liave, as some of these gentlemen on the other side know, 
been quite Instrumental in bringing about better conditions in the State of 
Illinois. 

In the act of the compensation commission and the factory act there, prin- 
cipally because of my connection with the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
In both cases the act was drafted by commissions representing both sides, and 
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.■...nplok. ivas th.. un,Iar.st«,.mnK r«.<I,cl (i.mlly that there waa ab-solutely 
no oiiposltloii liy elflier side before tlie leKl-slatiire. 

Mr. Tiioiii'Hos. Then It (toes without sayiiis you are in favor of such a 

Ahsolulelv In favor. I do not know how far I can subscribe to 
Honio of tiioso frulornnllsUo s<*heines that aro inontloiRMl in this catalogue that 

you have Biibinittod here. . . , ^ 

Mr. Thompson. For Instance, lake the Hickne.s.s insurance. . ^ 

Mr I’lKz. '^rnke the sickness insnraine — fake our sickness in.surance at the 

works—the ni<si eontrii)Ute JO ceiil.s per week ami they get $7 per week sick 

Itenelits, of which tiie concern contrihules $2. We .supply a physician if they 

H k 1*01* It” 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. Tiie very fact you estahll.shod that voluntarily would rather 
ln<llcMt(‘ I fiat if it h(‘ put in effect hy the proper kind of a law by the btate you 
would prohahly he in favor <»f it, would you m*f ? , . , . , 

Mr Vika. Yes. Soinet line's I fee! that T ouglit to be permitted to do some 
nice Ihings m\'<elf, wllhonf being forced into it by an net of the legislature. 

Mr 'l’no.MpsoN. W(>II, uliat would he your opinion as to unemployment in- 
suranVe? Tliat has not been askeil of you, hut linve you any opinion on that? 
Sneh a law has been passed, yon know, in England. 

Mr PiKZ Y<‘s; 1 know il. What I have hcs'ii wondering Is, in connection 
wKli some (*f the.se schemes tlnd I outlined lien', is just liow far they should 
go to slmlt T the fiber of the man himself. Is it proper that a man should be 
relieved of all sense of responsilillity for bis future? Is It proper that the 
State should step in and relievi' him of that responsibilit.v? Just what effect 
is It g(dng to liave on the eliaracter of the man? That must be taken care of. 
There is no (piestlon about that. In our own work we have tried, in periods 
like this, to very largely incri'ase our stocks, or staple goods; we build up 
very large suppli<*s of tlu'ui and try to make' as lU'arly as we can the employ- 
iiK'iit uniform to tide tli<‘ uk'u tlirough a period of depression. That is not 
always possildi'. Hut I shrink a little from the State going too far in some of 
the.so yentnres. 

Mr. TfioMPsoN. Of cours(‘, in (tcrmany tlicy have gone pretty far along these 
Hues, and to-day (h'rmany has perhaps Increased its productivity; Isn’t that 


true? 

Mr. Piicz. (lermany has no unemployed insurance any more than sickness 
Insurance. J’hat Is per feel ly sab*, hecausi' tlie insurance is compulsory. In 
(lermany it is not State insuranci', it is compul.sory insurance, under which 
th(* men and the employ<‘i\s tliems('lv<'s <’<nitrihute. Tliat is pc'rfectly proper. 

Mr. TiroMfsoN. That is what 1 liad in mind when 1 spoke to you. 

Mr. ViK’A. 1 do tiot like to go .so far as to ah.solutely subscribe to Mr. Lloyd 
Oeorge’.s scheme of unemployineut insurance in connection with sickness 
Insurance. 

Mr. TnoMP.soN. Even whore the people tliemselves — working people — are 
eonipelh'd to contrlhiite? 

Mr. 1‘iF.z. Well, I haven’t any real definite opinion on that, except the feeling 
that the State ought not to go so far as to take away from a man all sense 
of responslhlllty for his own f\itun*. I do not tliink It is good for the man. 

Mr. Thompson. Would that apply to the question of sickness Insurance? 

Mr. PiKZ. No. 

Mr, Thompson. Which Is the one asked of you? 

Mr. PiEZ. No; It would not. 

Mr. Thompson. What views have you got — you say you are a member of 
the Illinois iManufacturers’ A.s.sociatlon — of the ned of strong organization of 
employer.s, and what field of activity do they have, what methods do they 
employ ? 

Mr. PiEZ. I think they have a very proper Held. In the first place they 
help to crystallize among the manufacturers themselves opinions on these very 
vital questions in which all manufacturers are concerned. I think they ought 
to ctM>i)erate very strongly, ami c<H>iieration is proper, with the members of the 
other side to improve legislation. I think they ought to band together to resist 
any Improper demands that the other side make. There is to-day absolutely no 
chwk on the rapidly increasing i>o\ver which these gentlemen on the other side 
are exerting — absolutely no cluvk, except the check which employers’ associa- 
tions or manufacturers’ associations constitute. And I feel most strongly, if 
you are going to lajrmlt unions to grow stronger. If you are going to extend their 
privileges by legalizing picketing and boycotting and the other measures to 
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vhlch they resort, that you have pot to either c-ounteract that Inllueiuv with 
^ery stroiip manufacturers* associations, or you have pot to force them to In- 
ornorate or else subJcK't them to Fetleral sur^cu-vlsion. 

Mr Thompson. How far in the activities of such association would you po ? 
Vhat would be Its functions so far as these lalwr problems are conceriieil? 

Mr 1»1E7 Tlie functions are to arpue them out before the lepislature, <leveh>p 
irpuments’apalnst those which they advance; that has l>een our attitude rlpht 

TmmpsoN. Would they cooperate with one another in cases of labor 
itrlkes ? 

Mr PiKZ. Our association, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, is not a 
lefensive association, never deallnp with questions of strikes or thlnps of 

hat sort. ^ „ 

Mr. Tttompson. Did it deal with It in the sense of publicity? 

Mr. PiKZ. That is, it miplit. 

Mr Thompson. To create, in the case of an employer, an inttuence to Ini- 
)r(>pm-l.v attack on certain lines— would it seek to create public opinion that 
vould be favorable to the employer? 

Mr. Ptez. I think It would. I tidnk it would be perfectly proper. After 
d1, those questions have pot to he settled before the forum of public opinion. 

Mr. Thom!‘S()N. That would he i)erfectly proper? 

Mr. l‘iEZ. Tliat would l>e pt*rfectly ])roper as one of Its functions. 

Rir! Thompson. What otlier nc<-esslty would you feel should po Into this 
problem of the relation of lnl»or and capital? 

Mr. PiKZ. Tliat is a very wide field. In the one you have outlined I think 
hat about covers the activity of the association. 

ISfr. ThompvSon. Are you an offieer of the lllln(»ls IVlanufacturers’ Association? 

Mr. PiKz. I was president for several years, I am honorably retired at the 
iresent lime. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your association, the Illinois association, keep any 
'ecorll of tlu* employei*s of the different firms? I take it it does not. 

Mr. PiKZ. Tt does not. 

Mr. Thomcson. You do feel tliat Is a projier form of activity for employers’ 
associations? 

Mr. PiEz. lior certain circumstances, yes. 

Mr. n’lioMPsoN. Wliat would yon <*onsIder In the llpht of that — you consider 
mch a list, should it be kept — wliut purpose would it serve to the employer? 

Mr. PiKZ. It Is perfectly proiM^r. Orpanlzed labor and unorganized labor 
loth should have their labor exchanpes, ami that tlie employers should have 
some means of drawing on both. You can po to a union any time, to the husi- 
[i(*ss representative of a union, and pet more men. You can’t go in the oiien 
aiarket and get unorganiz^Ml labor unless you keep a list of those, unless you 
keep In toucli with tlie men. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe, then. In keeping that list for the punxise fif 
keeping tra<‘k of the character of employees, whether good or efficient, or 
whetluT they are jieaceful or whether they are disturbers? 

Mr. PiKZ. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You would? 

Mr. PiEZ. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Of cour.se, that of necessity would bring you right up to the 
[juestlon of organization? 

Mr. PiEZ. Yes; for determining their efficiency. 

Mr. Thompson. That would bring it to the question of kevping track whether 
they are members of unions or not? 

Mr. PiEz. It might 

Mr. Thompson. That would be a perfectly consistent matter, in your opinion? 

Mr. PiEZ. Perfectly, if you want to arrive at that question. 

Commissioner 0’Connklt« Would It be the purixi.se to furnish some <»ther 
organization with that information? 

Mr. Thompson. In the doing of that, of course, In the records of an associa* 
tion, tliey would be subject to in.spection by the members of the association? 

Mr. PiEZ. I presume so ; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Either by iierusal or by written request or otherwise? 

Mr. PiEZ. I presume so. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, that would come very close to the proposition 
of the black list, so called? 
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Mr. UiKz. I think thero is n whlo difference, Mr. Thompson, between the two. 
If you hiive f<)urwl it iniiM)s.sibIe to work in conjunction with n certain organlza* 
tion, ami that organization sct« about, without your knowletige, to reorganize 
your works, should you be conip<*ll<*d to submit t<> that sort of tiling, or should 
you be free to s(‘)ect anvuherc labor that is not so a/liliated? 

Mr. Thompson. I'erhaps the use of that word was unfortunate in this case. 
I am not trying to characterize the action, because tliat is not our purpose 
to do that. 

Mr. J'lKz. V\'e have got some men who d(‘al with us in business whom we 
put on a blacklist ; men who have made misrepresentations. We have got a 
list of customers with wliom we do n<U care to deal. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Wh.at 1 mean is this, wouldn’t that be what the union organi- 
zation would cull a l»l.acklist V 
Mr. PiKz. I j»resume it would be. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. And a similar action on your — on their part, toward you, 
wouhl probably h(‘ calliMl a boycott? 

Mr. PiKZ. i’robahly. 

(’hairman W'ai.sm. r»<u*s your organization, of which you have knowledge, 
exchange that information? 

Mr. i’lEz. No. 

(’haiianan \\'\i,.sii. ’t'hat is, as to the undesirability of customers? 

Mr. ,'*'i'.z. '^riK'ia* .are cei-lain credit organizations, Mr. W.alsh, (►f course, that 
have tIuH information. 

(’hairman Is there any artlliatc'd manufacturers’ association that 

exclianges such information? 

Mr. PiKZ. In (‘(‘rtjiin lines; yes. 

(^hairman Waish. Are tluTe any unaniHated nnnmfacturors’ as.sociations 
that exchange information in respect to the desirability or undesirability of 
eniployee.s? 

Mr. IMkz. I do not know that they go so far as that. 

(’huirnmn Walsh. Tlmt is all. 

Mr. UiKz. TIu* Illinois Mann fact urers’ A.ssociation Is engaged in neither of 
those operations. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. Have you any knowledge of the cn*arion or existence of what 
is ealle<l “strike squads’’ taking the place of striking workmen in the lines 
t>f Industry you art‘ engaged in? 

ISIr. I’lKZ. We never employ tlaun. I do not know anything about tliem by 
direct experience. 

Mr, Thompson, You have no opinion In refereru'e therto? 

Mr. PiEZ. None that 1 care !<► expr(‘ss, hecause 1 have not given it very deep 
thought. 

IMr. Thompson. Have you any information with re.spect to the relation of 
tile courts to tlie.si* labor problems as to their attitude, whether the court's 
machinoiy and the present law are able to liandlc the proposition? 

Mr. I’lEz. T have lu‘anl some of these gentlemen inveigh very strongly against 
the court at the lu*ariug of the comiiensatioii commission, but I have laid a 
similar ca\ise (»f complaint in the comluct of our suits, so that I do not feel 
they have been particularly at a disnilvantnge in that respect. 

Mr. Thompson. You feel sort of n mutual complaint? 

Mr. PiEz. I feel a deep sjmpathy with them In some of their complaints; 
yes, sir. We have got a suit that has been pending two and one-Iuilf years. We 
have got $20,(KK) worth of machinery working, and we have never got it. The 
suit is still iKUidlng. We ha\e not been able to do anything with that, and I 
feel somewhat nggriovtnl iny.self siunetlmes. 

Mr. Tjiompson. Just take into <’onsideration now the relation of the law 
to the lalmr problem. Have you ever given any consideration as to wdiether 
or not the law as it has gi'owm up out of the past industrial conditions is able 
to meet completely the present state of so<iely or organization of industry? 

Mr. I*iKZ, Tlie old law was not, in my opinion ; but with the additions that 
have been made In the State in tlie lust three or four years, T think a great 
many causes of complaint have been wii)ed out. Some have been left. 

Mr. Thompson. What are those conditions? 

Mr. Ptez. In the tirst place, the factory act, looking after the safety of the 
men and women employe<l in factories ; the compensation act ; tlie child-employ- 
ment act; octnipatlonal-diseases act; all those have helped In bettering condi- 
tions and removing a great many complaints Justly made against employment 
and employers. 
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f j>ir. Thompson. Narrowing It down for tho proseut moment to the field 
bf controversy where conflict exists between the union and your Arm, Is the 
jaw in Its preKsent condition able to take care of that? 

Mr. PiEz. I don’t see it helps it very much. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you given any thought to whether any machinery 
might be estaliUshed by law in which these conflicts might be revlewiMl ami 
Justice given to both sides? 

Mr. PiKZ. I was a member of the Illinois Arbitration Boaril dtiring one con- 
flict, and my experience prompts nm to say that a board of that kind does not 
fully cover the nee<ls of the situation. I believe the n<‘t could be expamled so 
that Investigations could be made of conditions and publicity given those 
conditions so that public opinion would itself force a settlement. It is not 
always safe when labor makes a demand to assume that the <leinand Is just, 
nor is it always to be understood that the employer has right on his side. But 
I don't feel any power ought to be given to the union to coerce the employer or 
any power given to the emx)loyer to c<>erc<^ tlie union unless right is on his side. 

Mr. Thompson. How do you ft^el in regard to the Issuance of Injunctions? 
That the X)resent courts or a new court inight be established to have the power 
to issue injunctions if necessary and the power to review the industrial cause? 

Mr. l*TKz. 1 think they ought to have the p<>wer. Discontent usually acts first 
and thinks afterwanls. When it gets started you ought to be able either to 
tenjoln Aiolence ami to insist on law or you ha\e to give tlie manufacturer or 
|empIoyer an opportunity to prote< t himself from tlie effect of such violence, 
fand I think the latter is a very bail altermifive. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course you know at the present time, when an employer 
^g(K‘s into court mid asks an injunction, tlie whole matter is decide<l irresi^ectlve 
of tho industrial <lispute and the rights or wrongs that may exist. 

Mr. Pinz. Is that always so? I don’t agree with you on that proposition. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. I would say y(‘S, of course. What I mean to say is tliat as 
a matter of law the <’<mrt deals only with legal rights — legal rights don’t Incliule 
settlement of Industrial disputes. I undersiood from you that you have no 
objection to giving a court further rights, not only to decide the legal right, but 
to decide the ^iglit or wrong of the industrial question. 

^Tr. PiEz. T(‘ give them .some rights. 

Mr. Thompsov. You use tlie words “they should have the alternative right of 
protect ing tlieiiisel vcs.” 

Mr. l*iEz. Knijilo.v their own men In tlie defense of their properly. That la 
what I mean — employ deputies. 

Mr. Thompson. And private detectives? 

.Mr. PiEz. If .such are necessary. 

ftir. Thomp.son. In protection of their own property in case of trouble? 

Mr. Pir:z. We ilon’t get very imicb support from tin* police as a rule. 

Mr. Thompson, What, in your opinion, is the rea.son for that? 

Mr. IhKZ. q’hat is a deeix»r question than I care to discuss. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you see any danger in tlie u.se of private detectives and 
what is known sometimes ns gun s<iuad.s? 

Mr. I»ikz. I think it Is a very pernicious thing to do, and I don’t think the 
opportunity ought to be nffordeil to ilo it, but the cause oiiglit also to be 
removo<l. There should not be an opjmrt unity on tlie otlier sble to do violence 
until tlie question of right and wrong In the case has been settled. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think such an institution as an industrial court 
would help? 

Mr. PiEz. I think that would help. I think it would help very materially. 
Perhaps both sides would lie willing enough and sane enough to await the 
decision of such court before taking action. 

Mr. Thompson. You spoke of the l>oard of arbitration you served on. Have 
you any views as to tlie kind and method of arbitration which will succeed the 
best in the settlement of dl.sputes? 

Mr. PiEz. Arbitration is a difficult thing. I have found it absolutely Impos- 
sible to satisfy both sides. Usually both sides are dissatisfied after you get 
through. But the mere fact that both sides have the opportunity of stating 
their case before a board helps to lead to a iieiter un<ler8tand!ng. 

IMr. Thompson. When you were on the State board of arbitration you were 
called on by people to settle Individual cases? 

Mr. Ptez. The trouble with the State board is it is alway.s charged with 
having a iwlltical flavor. It may or may not have, and that Is a bad thing to 
inject into any controversy. 

SSSIO**— S. Doc. 415, e4-l— vol 4 11 
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^r. Thompson. TIhvo you given any consideration to the establishment of 
arbitration Ixjurds in industries, where they serve permanently as on the State 
board and come in clos(‘ eontuct with the working conditions and people? 

Mr. IMkz. I haven’t given that rnueli thougld ; hut it should be reasonable. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you consider it a defect of the law that a union can make 
thl.s agretmuMit and do wrongful damage without any civil liability in many 
States? 

Mr. I’lKz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinst(K*k would like to ask you some additional ques- 
tions. 

C'omml.ssloner Wkinstock. Y'ou w('re telling us of the experience you had in 
New York some years ago with Sam Parks in the saddle, and how, despite the 
fact that he was a erook and brll>e taker, he was knowingly kept in the saddle 
by th<‘ unions, so that yon found It impossible to do busine.ss under those Cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. IMkz. Jle was convicted, as you rememl)er, Mr. Weinstock. That is the 
reason I sidd l»e was a crook— “l>era use lie was a convicted one. 

(Mmimlssloner Weinstock. Could lie liave been a bribe taker if there had been 
no lirllK giver? 

Mr. V\r\. You can’t have one without the other; but if a man puts a gun up 
against your head, wiiat are y<m going to do? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose 1 would cough up if there was nothing 
else possllile. 

Mr. PiEz. That is exactly wiiat you would do, and that Is what any employer 
would do. I liave got .lust tlint kind of spirit. 

Commissioner Weinstoimv. I am not tliorougldy familiar with the history of 
Sam Parks; I slnqily liave an imperfect r(*coihH.’tion of the circumstances,* but 
as near as 1 can recollect, lie was in the saddle for quite a while. 

Mr. PiEZ. Quite n long time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us about how long? 

Mr. PiEz. t would not vtaiture. Perhaps six or seven years. I am not real 
certain. He had succeeded in getting a considerable wage increase for the men. 
That is one tldng, of cours(‘. that heliKMl Idm iiuiintain iiim.self in the saddle, 
and I presume the men felt whatever else he could got was simply a perquisite 
of the job. 

Commissioner Weinstock, T presume it is safe to say that practically all of 
the time he was there he was a crook? 

Mr. PiEz. He may not have started as one. Perhaps opportunity made him one. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. If it Is a fact he was a crook for a good deal of 
that time, did not the manufaeturers who were hold up as stated here have the 
amplest possible time to bring him to Justice? 

Mr. PiKz. Very likely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, were not the employers to blame for not hav- 
ing brought him to justice? 

Mr. Pxez. Taking It from a theoretical, highly moral point of view, yes, sir* 
from a practical point of view, I am not so eertaln. T\w consequence of en- 
gaging with a man like Parks, if you are In the construction business in a market 
like New York — a man who holds absolutely in his power the entire labor situa- 
tion In the Held you are engagcnl in, I think would make a man think twice before 
he would proceed against him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As I recollect the circumstance, Parks was bribed 
by certain employers declare strikes against otlior certain employers. 

Mr. Ptez. That was the rumor at the time. 

Commissioner Weinstiick. That was proven at the time? 

Mr. PiEz. I understand that was the rumor at the time. I don’t know what 
the proof was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If that is the fact, were not those employers who 
brll)ed Parks to declare a strike as much to blame as Parks? 

Mr. PiEZ. Just as criminal, and ought to have gone to the penitentiary with 
him. 

Commissioner We.tnstock. Did they? 

Mr. PiEz. 1 didn’t hear of any of them going. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that it was a sort of one-sided punishment? 

Mr. Prez. Pupi^ment usually Is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What steps do employers take to drive out of 
their ranks dishonest employers? 
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Mr. PiEZ. They are taking more and more. All of this question has been much 
l>etter generalize In the last 10 years or more. I don’t know whether you are 
an employer or manufacturer or not. but I think the standard of morals is 
higher to-day in every line of business than it ever was before, and I think the 
asscK'lations'have a very large field doing Just that sort of thing. We are, of 
course, small fry, and Parks, of course, held up the little fellows as well as the 
big. We had no interest in declaring strikes on the other fellow ; w’e were simply 
the victims. lie made It impossible to do anything except bow to his wishes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You called attention also to the fact that collective 
bargaining had proven in your experience very unsatisfactory. What Is the 
weak spot? Why did collective bargaining prove unsatisfactory? 

Mr. PiEz. The weak spot in all cases is the great dilllculty in determining any 
standard by which to judge what Is a fair day’s work. There is so much 
variety In the metal trades', of course that it is impossible to use any yardsti(‘k 
by which to measure a fair day’s work, and there is an opportunity for a v<M*y 
wide difference of opinion. The unscrupnlous, conscienceless employer may de- 
mand more than lie is entitled to. At the same time the unwilling employee 
may be very unwilling to do as much as he ought to. There is always that 
ditference. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If tluit Is the weak spot under collective bargain- 
ing, isn’t it likely also to be the weak spot under individual bargaining? 
Wouldn’t that apply to both conditions? 

Mr. PiEz. No, sir; because Individuals are engaged in a certain general line of 
work, and quite frequently while you have no direct stumhird you have an in- 
dlrtHit standard of measurement. If you have ever seen a lathe operate, you 
know It has a capacity for a certain depth of cut and a certain speed. It may 
travel an incii or 2 inches in a certain specified time. It is comparatively easy 
to compute mathematically Just how long that machine will take to remove a 
certain amount of metal, hut you can only do it mathematically. It Is not in 
the foreman’s head or tlie workman’s head. It is a matter of mathematical 
calculation. It is a complex problem depending on the character of the tool 
and the amount of power you put Into It. So that in each case you have cer- 
tain factory iiecullaritles which may make it a very ditficuU problem. I arn 
talking mor(‘ particularly of our own work, wliere there Is very little repetition. 

Oonnnlssloncr Weinstock. In your work you have the efficiency system? 

Mr. PiEz. As far as it can be pniperiy and economically applied. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under the efficiency system tliero is an incentive 
offered a man for Idgher efficiency? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, And your system of scientific management applies 
In Instances where men are worth above the standard. If they prove them- 
sehes as being worth above the standard they are rewarded accordingly? 

Mr, PjEz. Yes, sir. 

Comini.ssioner Weinstock. Each man gets all he can make himself worth? 

Mr. PiEZ. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, But he starts with a standard wage, I take It? 

Mr. PiEZ. Yes, .«!ir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A standard or guaranteed sum? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes ; he only earns so much. 

Comndssloner Weinstock, But with Increa.sed effort he can earn still more? 

Mr. PiEZ, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It would seem to me under your scientific system 
tlie opportunity for collective bargaining would he better than where there Is 
no scientific system, because there would be room, It would seem, for collective 
bargaining In determining the standard wage — the inlnlraum wage and working 
conditions. The employer would be protected by a system of getting out of a 
man his best. Why can not collective bargaining go hand in hand with sci- 
entific management? 

Mr. PiEZ. It can; hut it has to be approached at a very radically different 
angle than It Is approached to-day. Where a demand is made for a certain hori- 
zontal wage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would be a minimum wage? 

Mr. PiEz. That may be a minimum, but it Is Impossible as a minimum, be- 
cause It takes no cognizance of the condition Itself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Couldn’t that be adjusted by arbitration on both 
pldes? 

Mr. PiEz. It certainly^ could. 
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Outmtissiiuicr Weinstock. The employers* orf^nnizatloDS Id Chicago — taike 
the metal trades, are they orgnitized? 

Mr. I'rfjz. VV'e have a branch of the metal trade here. 

('omniisNioner \Vei\siock. 'Piere may be some good reason that I, as a lay- 
man, do not know anythin;' about, but will you point out why could not the 
rrietal tr/ides, with th(? livui as'^oclation. come toijether and adjust these differ- 
ences, assinulri;' there are unn‘asonni)le points on both sides — why could not 
they he adjusU'd hy rensonnhle discussion and submission to some third party, 
wliere tliey could not he atrreed upon? 

Mr. ViKz. lh‘cause few of the sh<»ps work under the same conditl<ms. A great 
many of tlieni liaviurt. readied their high degree of etiiciency. Many of them 
use old tools. 

( Nuumissioner Wkinstock. You were going on to explain that the conditions 
in diiTerent shops W(*n' so differtuit it woul<I he hard to standardize them. 

Mr. PiKz. Y<‘s; 1 think it will jirohahly eventually do that. It Is most prob- 
ably a very jiroper tidd for tliis <*oniniission to investigate. 

(^uuuiissioner Wktnhtock. flow cun the day be brought nearer when that 
will lie tfu' iirevalling condition? 

Mr. I am afraid that is a more jwoper question to you gentlemen than 

to me. 

Commissioner Wki.nskx k. lUit we want help, and from just such men as 
you. 

Mr. I'lKz. I would he glad to give you help, but I haven't given that par- 
ticular phase study (‘iiough to give an oi)inion that would be worth while. 

CommIssioiKU’ W'ei nstock. You also spoke about some system whereby there 
could he hearings on both sides with a view of settling any difficuUie*s — any 
dilTerences that ndght dcnelop hetwa‘en employers and workers — some Ca- 
mulian hoard. Do .\ou hav<‘ such hearings before or after cessation of work? 

Mr, PiKz. Prefi'rahly before, and I W'ould enjoin both sides from taking any 
steps (luring such liearing. 

t.’ommissioner Wui nstock. You would prevent the employer from locking 
out tlu' work(‘rs? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And prevent the workingmen from resorting to 
strikes? 

INlr. PiKz. Yes; picketing and su<di things. 

(Commissioner Wk[nst(x’k. Substantially you would favor the Canadian 
systiMu ? 

Mr. PiEz. Subslantlally. I very strongly favor the Canadian system of 
arbitration. 

Commissioner M'kinstock. Whereby there can be no strikes or lockouts in 
public utilities until after the State has intervened and endeavored to bring 
about an undorslanding? 

Mr. IhEz. Yes; and ventilated both sides. 

(Vunmissioiier Wkinstock. You would favor that? 

Mr. PiKz. I fa\or that very strongly. 

(\>mmissioner Wkinstock. That would tend to minimize strikes? 
l\Ir. Pn;/.. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner Wkinstock. And bring about more cordial relations between 
employ(‘r and vorkm-s? 

Mr. PiKz. It would give time to bring about reflection, and I think they 
would be mor(‘ reasonable than after they have mauled each other, 

(. ommissioner Wkinstock. In your judgment that would be one way to 
mlnimlz<‘ lalxu* troulilcs and bring about better labor condltioUvS? ' 

Mr. PiKz. 1 sliould think that would be one of the recommendations that the 
commissions should submit. 

Commissioiu'r M'i:i nstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wvtsii. :\ir. Carretson would like to ask you a question or two. 
CommissioiKT Cakueison. Speaking of the Canadian act, you are familiar 
with Its workings? 

Mr. PiEz. I have heard it describeil. 

CommissloiKT Caukktson. You have had no personal <?ontact with It? 

Mr. PiEz. I luive had no personal contact with it. 

Commissioner Oaiuiktson. Are you aware of the fact it is admltte<l on that 
side of the line, even by the officers who have administered It, that It has 
been invariably utilized by employers to fortify themselves in the period in 
which no uctioq <rould take place? 
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Mr. PiEz. I did not know any such ciiargre as that restetl ai^alnst th(» net. 

Commissioner Gajjbetson. You Jiave had no opportunity to read tl»e testi- 
mony that has been given on that subject here? 

Mr. PiEZ. No, sir. 

<V)mmissioner Garretson. A little Inveatfgation I think will convince you 
as to whether or not it has been so utilized. 

Mr. PiEz. How would that weigh against the act? 

(V>minlssloner Gauketson. How would that weigh against the act? 

Mr. Ptez. Yea; why should that be counted against the act? Does that 
destroy the effectiveness of the act? Can’t you remove that effect urge<l 
against the act and make it a good workable act? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; take that feature out. 

Mr. PiEz. That is what I mean. 

(Y)!nn)issIoner Garretson. Let’s go back to Sam Parks. 

Mr. PiEZ. That is ancient history. 

(’ommissioner Garretson. I know it is. I just want one more tmich of it. 
Take it from a basis of pure etldcs. 

Mr, PiEz. Pure ethics? 

Commissioner Garhet.son. Ihire ethics for a moment. Is briber nr a man 
wlio sells himself wor.se? 

iMr. PiEz. There Is only one answer to that <iue.stion. I think that both 

( ’(»mmi.ssioner Garretson. T will go this far along the rf>Md. I say to you 
T h<*Iiev’e the man who sells hlnis<“lf is a criminal and ought to he convicted. 

Mr. PrEz. I will say to you a man who buys him ought also to be convicted. 

Cennmissioner Garretson. In your experience in dealing with men of the 
Parks style 

Mr. Pjez. I did not say I bought Mr. Parks. 

Commissioner Garretson. I know it. 

Mr. PiEz. I want that clear. 

Commissioner Garretson. I did not say I was bought, either. In dealing 
with representatives of labor and dealing with the employers of labor, in 
your own personal experience, have you found more men in labor circles rea<ly 
to be bought than you found purchas(‘rs on the otluu* side? 

.Mr, PiEz. Parks was my only experience, and that wasn’t a direct one. All 
the other fellows I have met in labor circles have been very straight fellows. 

I have differed with them on many subjects. I hav(‘ nev(‘r had the opportunity 
to buy them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you found anybody you believed was ready 
to purchase on the other side? 

Mr. PiEz. I presume where men are willing to sell some men are willing to 
luiy, where they can profit by it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you presume one purchaser would have given 
Parks the reputation he had? 

IMr. Piez. He would have to be a pretty big purchaser. 

Commissioner Garretson. He would have to wholesale? 

Mr. Piez. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke that when you were dealing with the 
men in matters of wages and conditions you were the agent of the consumer; 
that when you were dealing with the consumer y(Mi w(‘rc‘ the sales agent for 
the men. Assuming that that is correct, a man in that position, placing himself 
in that attitude, if he desires to take advantage of the two opportunities, it 
would be an ideal condition for abuse, would it not? 

Mr. Piez. It certainly would be ; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You say that under the system that has grown up 
you have been able to sell in the last 10 years 20 per cent cheaper to the con- 
sumer? 

Mr. Piez. We have been forced to sell. 

Commissioner Garretson. At any rate, that Includes being able, if you sur- 
vive? 

Mr. Piez. That is it. 

Commissioner Garretson. How much increase has there been in the wages of 
your men during the period that 20 per cent has been taken off the selling price? 

Mr. Piez. I should say probably a general advance during that period of 
about SO per cent, I presume ; perhaps more. 

Commissioner Garretson. What has been the increase in the cost of living? 

Mr. Piez. According to the tables, perhaps the same. 
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They simply cover the 


Commissioner Cabbkthon. What tables? 

Mr ViKZ fJeneral. I aju taking tJiem all through. 

(^(miinissUnwr (Lkkrktson. there a table in existence that woiildn t put It 
10 /mt eeiit higher than 40 In that period? Does not the Government table show 
about 50 per cent? 

Air. PjK/. Thai onl 3 ' covers a part of it, don t the} , 

fjoimnlsshaier Gakuktson. Is there any nonpartisan table that shows less? 

Mr, Vinx. That you will have to answer for yourself. Ion evidently know 

more aboiil that tlinn J do. . i ^ 

(,V>fnml.ssioner ( ; xaimrsOiV. I have been j>iitting them in evidence Intel}. 

Mr. riKz. Probably. 

(^omniisslomT G vkkkt.son. Sworn tabb*s from all .sources. 

Mr PiFZ I want to corn'ct one iin])res.sion. I sabl our men advanced about 
30 per cent 1’bev mav have' gone iif) 40 or 30 per cent. I am talking entirely 
from memory, and if you want that 1 would be glad to give them to you. 

Oomm l.ssl()ner Gabuktson. I don't want to kmev wliut the difference In wages 
is, hut th(‘ dllV(‘ren<e in earnings. I am using tliose in distinction. 

Air. PiKz. I don't tliiiik w'ag<‘S have gone up faster than ihe cost of living. 
Commissioner (Uukktson. 1>o you kmwv, as a general proposition, where w^ages 
have advanced faster tlian the cost of living? 

Mr. P K/.. I tliiuk (luring tiie Parks period they advanced very materially in 


certain trades for a time. 

(kuumlssloner Gakhktson. Was tluit Sam alone, or others? 

Mr. PiKZ. Sam and otliers. 

Coiumissloiu'r Gakuktson. Wlien men are confronted witli a condition — that 
Is, In (!oimnercial pur.sults — wiiere it is nec(^ssary to pay tribute if they are to 
continue in a certain ili'bi of trade, have you any opiuioii as to w’hether the 
moral sense <»r prollt conu‘s out winner ordinarily? 

Mr. PiKz. That depends altogetlmr on the man. 

Connul.ssioiu'r Gauui i'son. It won’t apply to a class? 

Mr. i’lKZ, It won’t apply to wiiat? 

C’ommlssloner Gaukeiso.n. A class. 

Mr. PiKZ, Well, I think it might Ik‘ l)road enough to include a class. 

CoinmissloiuT Gvuukisox. What is the common rule? Will the profits take 
precedence over moral scruph‘s? 

Mr. PjKz. I don’t think it is a mattc'r of scrupl(‘S so much as it is a matter 
of moral cotirage. 

Comini.ssiomu* Gabrktson. lie can pre.serve Ids scruides If he has the courage? 

Mr. PiKz. That is iiardly a fair statmnent of it, is it? 

Coiniuisslouer Gauhki.son. I don’t know\ 

Mr. PiEZ. I am asking you. 

(kmunissioner Gmuiktson. I was a.sking you. 

Mr. I’lKz. I would like to have a little reciprocity on that. I would like to be 
abl(* to ask you occasionally, 

C-oinudssiv)n('r (Jahuki.son. You refer to the fact you could not run a business 
without discipllu(‘. I am not fully agreed with that, but as long as you have 
been In tiie serxitv >ou ougiit t»> l)e reasonably familiar with w’hat old condi- 
tions furnish tiie foundation for the demand of the average union in regard to 
discipline. Do you know' what they were? 

Mr. I'lEz. Some of tlieiu. 

Comndssloner Gakbktson. From your standiMilnt upon what was it based? 

Mr. PiEz. Probal)ly excessive demands made upon tiie men by some em- 
ployers. 

Commissioner Gabretsov. Isn’t it true that the ordinary pha.se of discipline 
— bearing in mind I am nuu’li more familiar witli discipline in some lines than 
I am others 

Mr. PiEz. I don’t refer to discipline ns military discipline, but a sort of co- 
operative spirit that must exist. 

Commissioner Gakbktson. I am referring to tlie discipline that means loss of 
their rights, that means loss of a hearing, either discharge or a mark, as the 
i*ase may be. Isn’t it largely founded on conditions that existed prior to the 
existence of the union, of favoritism, making of places for incompetent rela- 
tives, and other perforrnanc'os of that character? 

Mr. PiEz. I don’t know of any business in 'which the methods you have 3ust 
referred to w'oy^ lead to success. 
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Commissioner Gabbktson. It is a secondary question sometimes to taking 
care of relatives. 

Mr. PiEz. If you take care of too many I think the business would probably 
break Its back. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I kno\v railroad companies that haven’t a i*elatlve, 
and I know others that run a foundling asylum. 

Mr. PiEz. I am sorry for the stock liolders. 

Commissioner Garretson. So am I. I have expressed myself sorry on many 
occasions. You sjwke of welfare work, that you had a feeling you ought to be 
permitted to do certain things without being compelled to. 

Mr. PiEz. I think It gives a person better satisfaction. 

Commissioner Gabretson. A better taste in the mouth? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Unless it was compelled, what proportion of em- 
ployers in general, as far as your exi>erience goes, would do those things? How 
many employers do you know of — what has your experience shown you in 
regard to sickness insurance? How many put it in? 

Mr. PiEz. My experience with the employers is evidently much more favor- 
able, and I have a much higher oiylnion of tlaun than you seetn to have. 
Commi.ssioner Garretson. Is your experience wider with them than mine? 

Mr. PiEz. With manufacturers, I believe. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 said with the employers. 

Mr. PiEz. I am talking about manufacturers. 

Commissioner Gajrretson. How many out of every one hundred have acei- 
dent insurance? 

Mr. PiKz. I am not going Into your field. Probably you are an expert on 
that. I wouldn’t venture an opinion in your field, but I <lo know my own. I 
know the men I have associated with in these associations, and I say a great 
many of them do nice tidngs and do them Avithout force or constraint 
Commissioner Garretson. And how many do it? 

Mr. PiEz. There are some who do not 

Commissioner Garretson. How manj’ within your knowledge have a sick 
insurance plan? 

Mr. Pie/. Most of the larger institutions have it. Tlie smaller employers can 
hardly afford to have it. 

Commissioner Garretson. The most of the large institutions have sick in- 
surance? 

IMr. PfEz. Some to my knowledge liave some beneficial Insurance scheme. 
Commissioner Garretson. Beneficial and sickness insurance are two differ- 
ent things. 

Mr. I»iez. Hardly that. Why does not one cover the other? 

Commissioner Garretson. But as sickness insurance, pure and simple. Is It 
very common? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes; it is quite common among employers. 

Commissioner Garretson. Take the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, what 
proportion of them have it? 

Mr. Piez..Y<ui are a.^^klng a very broad question that would require some 
analysis to answer, but I think a great many large manufacturers have it. 
Commissioner Garretson. Can you furnish the number of those? 

Mr. ITkz. I will try to. 

Commissioner Garretson. I would be glad to liuve it. 

Mr. PiEz. Yes ; I think it will probably improve your opinion when you get It. 
Commissioner Garretson. I want to know if the manufacturers are better 
people than the railroads of Illinois. 

Mr. PiEz. They are probably average people with the same frailties and 
virtues. 

Commissioner Garretson. If they have the same average of sickness Insur- 
ance that the railroad companies have, you are playing a mighty lone hand. 
That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ballard would like to ask you a few questions. 
Commissioner Ballard. You spoke of the cost of wages and the cost of living. 
r>o you think the standard of living has been Increased or not In the last 10 or 
15 years on the part of workmen and the public generally? 

Mr. PiEz. I think so. 

Commissioner Ballard. Ton think It is not so much the cost of living as it 
is the cost of high living that has increased? 
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Mr. ViKZ. There Is a j^reat demand that people jcenerally make for things 
that i/.sed to ho ennsUloral hixiirlo3. 

C^o/anilssiftnor Hallahd. You haven't found dour ad\ ancon 7 
Mr. PiKz. No, sir. 

Commissioner Bstt.aed. That is cheaper than It was before. 


Mr. PtKZ. So J.s sugar. , , i > 

Con)rrilssi<aier T1 ,\ji.\ki>. Voii spoke of the metal trades and the molders 
assoelnflon !)elng iinieiis you eould riot treat with, hut you did treat with some 


of the wootlwerkers’ unions. 

Mr. I*rEz. We deal with the earpenters and millwrights. 

(Vmunissioner B\h.\ko. You are willing t<) treat with unions that are fair? 

Mr. I’lKZ. It depi'uds on tlie leadership of the unions. 

romndssioner TUli.aho. That is all. 

niuiirinan Wvi.srf. Mr. T.ennon would like to ask a question or two. 

('Nurunlssloner Lkwon. I would like to ask you a question and have you 
re]>ly hv eoniniunleafion, if you will. Tlie substantial thing • 

Mr. i'lKz. M’ill y«a! have that <iuesti«ai sent to me, or shall I take it down 
noAv; I arn not a shorthand oj)erator. 

(Vanniissloner I.fnnon. The substantial thing for whleh this commission is 
erenb'd Is to ascertain the underlying causes of industrial unrest, and report 
to f%)n'rress such remedies as the commission believes might help cure or 
eliminate this unn'St whi<‘h. in part, may b<* considered dangerous to onr 
c1vnizati(»n. 1 would like to ask you a great lot of questions to bring that out, 
but there is not tim(\ Th(‘ weather is nice, and on your way to New York 


you cjin study it. 

Mr. IhKZ. All right. You want me to answ’er that. 

Chairman Wm.sk. lie said you could think that out and give us your best 
constructive suggestion aft<‘r thought and s(*ml it to the secretary of the 
commission. Prof. (Nunmons would like to ask a question. 

<\»mmisslon('r (Mmmons. You stated you were on the Illinois State Board of 
Arbitration awhile. 


Mr. PiKZ. F<*r .iu^t a short ])eriod, 

(k)mmlssiotu'r Co^I^ro^s. Ami your experience .show’ed the reason that board 
w’as r»ot (‘fleet ive was lK‘cause it was either actively or supposed to be political? 

Mr. PiKz. The general f(‘eling w^as it w’as political. Of course, it was an 
appointed board. 

(A)mmlssiom‘r Commons. At)polnted by the g<'>v(‘rnor? 

Mr. PiEZ. Appointed by the governor. The members of th(^ board at that 
tliiio — there W(*re thr(‘e of us. I have nev<T had any connection wdth poli- 
tics. so that T could hardly be considered ix)litical, and as far as T know the 
others were not political. I think the board did n(.*tually try to fill the function 
<*f the act. but the general feeling both among employers and the laboring 
olasKcs was it tlld have a political flavor and therefore it didn’t resort to it and 
di»l m»t have confidt'uce in it. 

Commi'^sion<*r Com.mons. Old your ex]>erl(mce sugg(^st any way by which 
such l)oard could be const ltut(^d that would not have this reputation or not have 


this l)i:is of politics? 

3lr. Pii:z. Well, it did. I j\hvnys felt a larger board, In the first place, was a 
bett(‘r Imank because in some of the larger controversies It is a pretty heavy 
burden to i>ut on three men, and I believe that a board that has perhaps one 
member appointed by the State and two members appointed by each of the two 
sides might b(‘ more etTective. 

Commissioner CoM:^roNS. By the two sides, applying to Illinol.s, W’hat would 
he the organization? 

Mr. l*iEz. Say, in the case of a manufacturer’s (Controversy with his men, I 
wmuld consld(*r the union Involved as one side and the manufacturers’ associa- 


tion as the other side. 

Commissioner CoM^roNS. That would mean a temporary board. 

Mr. PiEz. A temporary board for t'ach controversy. You don't get, of course, 
continuity of decisions in that cas(\ 

Commissioner CoMifONs. Was the board you were on permanent? 

Mr, PiKz. A I'K'rmanent Ix^nrd. We have an act in Illinois that covers a 
permanent State Ixtard of arbitration. 

Commissioner Commons. I understand that act has been ineffective. 

Mr. PJKZ, It has been very ineffective. 
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CJommIssioner Commons. I was trying to get nt your i<lea how to Impruvo 
hat. Take the permanent board. How would you get rid of that polltleal 
bias? 

Mr. PiKz. I would f^ive the employer and the working people an opportunity 
to suggest names from which a selection should he made. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that not done nt the present time? Wore you 
not nominated by tlie Illinois Manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr. 1*JEZ. No, sir. 

(’ommissiorier Commons. The governor Just pic.ked you out? 

Mr. ViEz. Just picked me out, I think. I don’t know how the iionor came to 
me. It was very unsought for. I tried to <lodge it, hut I coul(i not. 

Commissioner Commons. You would have the manufacturers submit a cer- 
tain number to be selected from? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes, sir. 

(’oinmissioner Commons. And the unions to submit a certain number? 

Mr. PiKz. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissloner Commons. Now, would you have them receive salaries? 

I\Ir. PiEZ. While in service, yes. 

Commissioner Comi-ions. A per diem salary? 

Mr. PiKz. Yes; a per diem salary. 

(Amiinissioner Commons. Would you have it a so-called public representative 
in any way? 

INIr. PrEz. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons, flow would you have them nominated? 

Mr. l‘iEz. I am afraid to suggest the meml)er of the court; he might be a 
good presiding oiTicer. 

(Vanmissioner Commons. An ex officio Jmige of tiie court? 

]Mr. PiEz. Yes; I tliink he might represent the public. 

Commissioner Commons. He could not serve — devote his whole time to the 
work ? 

Mr. Ptkz. No; but I don’t think it would take his whole time. 

(^)mmissioner Commons. You think they should iiave a staff? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes; to take up the smaller controversies. 

Commissioner Commons. How would you select that staff? 

Mr. Prcz. I would leave that with the board. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you have them under civil service? 

Mr. PiEz. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Commons. Subject to examination? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Would they bo mediators? 

Mr. PiEz. They ought to be selected for that purpr)se. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think a civil-service examination would 
bring that out? 

Mr. PiEZ. It does not always. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think constituting a civil-service commis- 
sion — six selected by the employers and six by the union — should be a joint 
civil-service commission? 

IMr. PiEz. I think that would probably be the best way to arrange it. ’ 
Commissioner Commons. Does it occur to ybu that that would eliminate the 
politics? 

Mr. PiEz. It ought to. 

Commissioner Commons. Why? 

Mr. PiEz. Because the Interests of the two are so vital that they ought to 
see to it that they get the profier men. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think it would be sufficiently Imixirtant f(»r 
this commission to recommend some system as that, that would eliminate 
politics from the State boards of nuMlIation? 

Mr. PiEZ. I would like to look Into tliat further and write you about it. 
Commissioner CJommons. Do you consider that a plan like this would be 
something that could be considered? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes ; I do. 

Commissioner Commons. Now% the members, you think, ncNNl not give their 
whole time, but they might employ subordinates? 

Mr. PiEz, Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, that board thus constltntetl, which would be 
n large board, would be a civil-.service commission to appoint mediators? 

Mr, PiEZ. Yes. 
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CoiiiiiilHsioiuT (\)MMONS. AikI they should have powers— what kind of powers 

'^Mr‘ PiKZ ^You* w>u?<l Imvo U> Klve them summary powers, I presume. 

cl.mmissioner Commons. Would you give them i)Ower to make investigations 

on their own Jnitintive? . ^ 

Mr. l‘JKz. Vcs wlicuf^vor they hoard of n threatened strike. 

Coimnissioner Commons. And would give them power to subpoena witnesses? 

Commissioner V\mMON And subpcena them to hrinj? in books? 

OuumSonl'r Commons. Anil they would try to bring about settlement? 


Mr. PiKZ. Yes. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

Ctunrnissloner Commons. And if tliey could not do so, what? 

Mr. PiKZ. Refer it U* tiu* b«>ard. 

f^oimnlssloiier Commons. And that would be final? 

C(mHidssionI‘r C<)MMON.s. Have you consldcre<l how you could extend that to 
the State, as well as Kc'deral (iovernnuait? 


Mr. PiKZ. I have not. 

Connnlssioner (N)MMons. Offhand, does there seem to be any reason why It 
should TU)t be extended to the Fe<leral Covernment? 

Mr. Pii-z. I can not see any reason— none that T can think of Just now. 

Commissioner Commons. During your incumbency in this board were any 
strikes you had to deal M'ith interstate in character? 

Mr. I’lKZ. We dealt Mith ou(‘ switchmen’s strike here. 

CoinmlsslomT (k).MMONs. Did that involve other Slates? 

Mr. IMf.z. Yes; It threaten<'d to involve idhers. 

Commissioner (^)mmons. Did your power extend to any other trade? 

Mr. 1‘ricz. I thlid< Mr, Whitney, who represented the trainmen’s union, prac- 
tically accepted the findinj's of this committee to extend to several points — 
Omaha, Kansas City, and St. Louis; this w^as some five or six years ago, one 
strike in (piestlon. 

(ihulrman Wai.sii. I promised this w itness protection as to his train. 

Mr. PiKZ. I have to b(' in Philadelphia lo*morrow'. 

Connnlssioner WKrNSKu k. ''riie professor here has offered certain suggestions, 
and your remarks are inviti'd to this (piestlon: Imagine the link manufacturers 
nominating 12 men and the labor organizations nominating 12 men, and imagine 
those 24 men appointed by the commission, and that condition arising in your 
ow'ii Industry, and you s(‘l(‘cting 3 (‘inployers out of tlie panel of 12 and the 
workers selecting 3 workers out of tlie panel of 12, and tliese 6 sitting as a 
board of conelllutloii ; do you know^ of any reason wliy that plan should not 
w’ork out as a boar<l of mediation and conciliation? 

Mr. PiEZ. It might, h(H*ause, after ail, both sides have got to get together, 

(Chairman Walsh. We ar«' going to exense Mr. Plez now . 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you ean see any weak spots in that, I wish you 
would let us know. 

Mr. PiKZ. I will give that my best tlioiigiit. 

Chhirman Walsu. Call your next witness. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. WALKER. 


Mr. Thompson. You may state your name, please, 

Mr. Walker. John II. Walker. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliere do you live? 

Mr. Walker. At Danville, III. 

Mr. Thompson. What po'sltlon do you hold w ith any labor organization? 
Mr. Walker. President of the Illinois State Ftxieratlon of Ijabor. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been pre.sident of that organization? 
Mr. Walkkb. About 10 montlLs. 

Air. Thompson. What position did you occupy prior to that time? 

Mr. Walker. President of the Illinois Miners’ Union. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that connected with the United Aline Workers? 

Mr. Walker. That Is the largest district in It. 

Mr. Thompson. How long w''ere you In that i>osltlon? 

Mr. W ALICES. Between seven and eight years. 
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Mr. Thompson. What were you doing before that, as far us the union was 

concerned? 

Mr. Walker. I acted as a member of tlie executive board of that, and as the 

district president and international organizer and district organizer. 

JVfr. Thompson. For how many years has your activity in o/iicial positions 

continued? 

Mr. Walker. Fifteen years the 18th of Inst June. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the purpose of the organization of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Walker. To insist in seeing that those who work for a living get as full 
justice as possible. 

Mr. Thompson. How is the jurisdiction of that order differentiated from that 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor in Chicago or the local craft? How is It 
supiK)sed to operate and the system of Its operation? 

Mr. Walker. The Illinois State Federation of I.abor has not got any posi- 
tive authority in dealing with the affairs of the other organizations tliat make 
it up, except as delegated by tho.se organizations. The Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, as I understand it, is supposed to perform the same duties and exer- 
cise the same powers and assume the same responsibility for the trade-unions 
in tlie State as the Chicago Federation of Labor has In this city or the 
American Federation of Labor has in the country. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any possibility of <lifflculty between the Cliicago 
Federation of Labor In Chicago and the Illinois State Ff^leration of Labor? 

Mr. Walker. There is likely to arise differences of opinion in the matter of 
policy. 

Mr, Thompson. Your body Is aiflliated with the American Federation of 
Labor? 

IMr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And holds a charter from them? 

Mr. Walker, Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And tlie Chicago Federation of I..abor does the same thing? 

ISfr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. I take it that the constitution and liy-laws of the American 
Federation of Labor would show the jurisdiction and authority of your body, 
would it not? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; I think it clearly sets forth the authority of the State 
union. 

Mr. Thompson, Are all the organizations anillate<l with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and by that means affiliated with your organization? 

Mr. Walker. No. 

Mr. Thompson. And it is optional with the unions in this State as to wladher 
th(»y want to affiliate with you? 

Mr. Walker, The by-laws of the American FcMleration of Labor makes it in- 
cumbent for the unions in this State to affiliate with the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, but no penalty is Inflicted if they do not, and some are not 
afllHated. 

Mr. Thompson. And if they are not affiliated they do not contribute to the 
maintenance of your organization? 

Mr, Walker. They do not contribute financially ; no. 

Mr. Thompson, AVliat is the attitude of your organization in regard to in- 
dustrial unions, where a body in this State is a member of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, but is not affiliated with your body? 

Mr. Walker. We render them every as.sistance we can. Just the same as 
though tliey were afflliatefl with us. but we do not feel under the same obliga- 
tions to them as though they were. 

Mr, Thompson. Your attitude to them in that respect would be the same as 
to any organized labor? 

Mr. Walker. I believe I can say yes to that question. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a printed constitution or by-laws of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Walker. I have some at home. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish a copy? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally speaking, what have been the activities of the 
State Federation of Labor since you have been president of it? 

Mr. Walker. Well, we have looked into the matter of the laws as they exist 
in the State, as they affect the workers, with a view of making matters adjust 
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; anil wo hnvo luokiMl Into the rocords of some of the men who have 
inaile those laws, so as to ilelerniine their attitmle against labor. Ami where 
workers Inive been unorganized and their wages and liours of labor, and the con- 
ditions of hdior have been unfair, or absolutely unjust, we have done what we 
could to remedy that, and have done what wo could to organize them. And 
where tliey have been organizi^d we have rendered assl.stance to get im- 
provement in wag(‘s and In the hours of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. What (‘ontrol has your organization over unions afflliateil with 
it, a till how would that control, If any, be evidenced? 

Mr. Wai-kkk. We linve no positive control at all. 

Mr. 'PnoMPsoN. Have you a right to expel an atliliatcd member, iterhaps? 

Mr. Wai.ker. We have not a right to expel alHliated members that comply 
with the law. 

Mr. 'PiioMPsoN. You hohl conventions in the State? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; every yc.ar. 

Mr. Thompson, And the convention is the supreme lawmaking power? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; just as In the A. F. L. 

.Mr, Thomi'hon. Assuming your body should pass a law which did not con- 
lllct with any law of tlie A. F. L., and tliem as.sume that some member of some 
organization you are aniliated witli l)roke tliat law, could yon expel him? 

Mr. Wai.ker. That matter would have to be taken up in the State conven- • 
tlon, anil the pmuilty for failure to perform those duties is fixed in the State 
federation so as to enable us to expel them. 

JMr. 1'hompson. If the convention should decide to expel them, would they 
have the power? 

Mr. Walker. If they were acting within Ihe law.s of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming there was no conflict, would they have the right? 

Mr. Walker. We would not ha\e the right to expel any member of an organi- 
zation uiili'ss iindor the laws of the American Federation of Labor we were 
given that authority, 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Will the hy-lnws of the American Federation of Labor show 
under what conditions >ou may expel alfiliated bodies? 

Mr. Walker. About tlu' only way we can expel them Is where they secede 
from the American Federation or Labor or from the international union that 
they sliould belong to that is afiiiiated with the Amerienn Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Thou, your control over tlie aflilluted bodies is merely 
nominal and purely moral? 

Mr. WaI;Keh It depouds upon the make-up of the different local unions. 
There are some men that w ill ohsorve a moral obligation more rigidly than they 
will any other kind of obligation. 

Mr. Thompson. tVliat < ontrol has the American Federation of Labor over 
the Illinois State FiMleration of Labor? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Supri'ine power. 

Mr. Thompson. In what docs that consist? 

IMr. Walker. In so far as laying down the rules under which they must 
operate. 

IVir. Thompson. Assuming that the Tlllnois State Federation of Tiabor decides 
not to follow the rules laid down by the American Feileratlon of Labor, then 
W’hnt power would the latter have to enforce its rules? 

Mr. Walker They would simply revoke the charter of the Illlnoi.s State 
Federation of Labor and have every international union affiliated with the 
jMiUTlcan Fetleratlon of Tvatior withdraw their membership — simply eliminate 


<’ftse a dispute arose lietween your organization and, say, 
the Chicago Feileration of T.abor, or any other federated union, where would 
the power of deciding rest’ 

Mr. W^'alkeb. W^ell, ns far as past disputes are concerned, It has rested with 
each organization ; sometimes the disputes have not been settled by their 
agreeing at all. 


w Amerienn Federation of liabor be an appellate 

body that could determine such disputes? 

there are some disputes that they have not got the power 
to decide definitely or positively, but they are willing and have in the past and 
I expect will in the Aiture, exercise their goiMl offices as mediators in trying to 
make clear what the situation really Is and to get the two organizations ’ 
together. 
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Mr. Thompson. In the building trades we find here what are called jurisdic- 
tional disputes between International unions, and It Is well recognized that the 
American Federation of Labor In that field has no ixnver of coinpulshui, but in 
the case of your federation and, say, the Chicago Federation of Labor, in the 
case of a dispute between them, Avould the American Federation of Labor have 
tlie power to decide? 

Mr. Walkeh. Yes; as between the jurisdiction of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. But your organization, like the (Milcago Federation of Labor, 
has no power of coercion in the international union? 

Mr. Walker. No. 

Mr. Thompson. As a leader of labor in this city, Mr. Walker, have you given 
any consideration to the question of Industrial unrest? 

Air. Walker. Well, I have not had time to give it much consideration in the 
past here, but it is being taken up practically every moment that I have to 
spare. 

Mr. Tjiompson. Have you taken part in any recent strikes? 

Mr. Waj.keb. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What strikes recently of large consequence have you been 
interested in? 

Mr. Walker. I have not been Involved in a large struggle recently at all ; it 
has been about four years since I was involved In a rjither large struggle in- 
volving about 75, (XX) members In the State. Now, there is a strike on in Mount 
Vernon of about GOO men, and about six months ago tliere was a strike in Hills- 
boro of about 300 men, and in Chi<*ago among the leather workers on horse 
goods there was a strike. We have lieen able to adjust the two of those strikes 
and the other one Is in progress at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the United Mine Workers, your parent union, any agree- 
ment with the Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Walker. We have a close-working cooperative agreement with each 
other. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you agree to state in general what that agreement Is? 

Mr. Walker. Except that you tran.sfer cards from each other, part of 
what we ctdl the mine department of the American Federation of Labor, so 
I bat In addition to the general atflliation with the American Fetleration of 
I.abor we has<‘ a .special aiflliatlon In the department; the miners from both 
organizations migrate from coal to the metal industries, and vice versa, and 
we have a considerable number of them, which bring about a closer relation 
than exists between us and any other organization ; and we consult each other 
where disputes arise that originate in the same community and try to work 
tliat together. 

Mr. Thompson. The mine workers confine themselves to the mining of coal 
and the others to tlie mining of metal? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And betwt^en those two tlie membership fluctuates? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And there Is a clo.se alliance? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. In pursuance of the relationship existing between the two 
organizations, did you at any time e\er investigate the strikes in the metal 
mines? 

Mr. Walker. I was up in the Michigan copper country — I don’t just recollect 
the exact time ; I was there two or three months. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, taking your experience, Mr. Walker, as leader or head 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor and leador of the United Mine Workers, 
Avhat would you say as to whether or not a state of Industrial unrest exists In 
the country to-day? 

]\fr. Walker. Well, there is no question but what there Is a state of unrest 
existing to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. From the standpoint of a practical man In the field, what <lo 
you con.slder to be the causes of this unrest? 

Mr. Walker. I think the main cause that largely makes for the unrest is the 
double standard that Is In existence that l.s commonly accepted by most people 
as being right 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by double standard? 

Mr. Walker. A w^orklngman is not suppo.sed to ask anything more than a 
fair day's wage for a fair day’s work ; he is supposed to work until he i.s pretty 
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fuJrly tuckered out — say el^lit hours — and when lie does a fair day’s work he is 
not supposeti to ask for any more waffos than enough to support his family, 
while with the business luuii the auiount of labor furnishes no criterion for the 
amount they receive; jMvjple a<*cept it as all rigid if they do not do any work 
at all, and accept it as all right that they get as much money as they can; in 
fai't, they are given credit for getting tlie greatest amount of money with the 
least amount of work ; and tiiose things that are being accepted by the other 
side as the things tliat govern In everyday life and as being right, have brought 
about tills condition, this lading in my jmlgment absolutely unfair; that is, on 
the merits of the proposition in dealing with the workers. 

Tlie workers fe(‘l this, some unconsciously and some consciously, but all of 
them fetd It ami it niaki's for unrest, in my judgment, and there can be no peace 
while that condition obtains. 

Mr. Tiiomcson. Then, in view of this underlying unrest in the industrial 
held, it ihies not depend on the existence of specltic or definite grievances, but is 
rathor a view the workers take with reference to the distribution of the product 
of labor? 

Mr. Walker. It Is a feeling of absolute injustice as far as they are concerned 
as to the manner they are being dealt with, which is responsible for the unrest. 
The avornge worker feels that under existing circumstances he is simply a non- 
entity, e\"(‘pt HO far as he can 1h‘ usimI as a tool by those who own the industries 
to which he has to have access before he can make a living for himself and 
family ; that he is not given any eonsiderution, but is a plaything to be used 
at the whim or caprlee of the other side, and is absolutely subject to their will 
In getting an opportunity to work at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Supposing a worker belongs to an organization and works 
where they have those .so-called unions or elosisl shops, and his wages, as com- 
pared with other workers, are higli, tliat his hours of liibor are siiort, and that 
the working conditions are good, if you <*un Imagine that kind of a situation; 
lu your opinion, as I tnke it, tiiere would still be unrest on his part because 
he would be a wage earner? 

Mr, Walker. N<»t he<’iius(* he is a wage earner, hut because he believes that 
he Is not getting what la* is actually (aititled to. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is, not compared with the wages of the other worker^*, 
but eompansi to the earnings of the employers? 

Mr. Walker. On the general prlneiple of what is the right. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Do you think that the general feeling that the worker has. 
ns you say, that he is not getting an equal deal, or that lie has not an equal voice, 
is the cause of tin* outl)reaks you hear of in the different trades and Industries 
In the different parts of the country, or Is the cause something more specific 
than that? 

Mr. Walker. There are specific causes In addition to the general feeling and 
It de])emls upon the degree of knowleilge on the part of the Individuals as to 
how they see things. If a man gets to expiH-t the better standard for them- 
selves and family, and can not get them, they see clearly the Injustice of it. 
As they get to realize what treatment they should receive and the wages and 
liours, they can see clearly the injustice that prevails when they can not get 
those things. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the cases whore strikes occur and conflicts ari.se; do you 
know of any case In your experience as a laht)r man that a strike or conflict 
has arisen out of this particular feeling that you have sitoken of, where the 
worker has not a fair share In the production, or have they not arisen, as a 
matter of fact, out of specific grievances, such as working too long or for too 
low wages or where conditions are bad? 

Mr. Walker, There are lUfferent kinds of strikes, hut I do not know of any 
specific strike where there was no specific reason for the strike, although in 
my judgment it has nguinented the feeling that had to do with the strike ; there 
Is more and more of that every year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For instance, a strike among unorganized people, 
sueh ns the Westinghouse Co. — the idea of a strike occurring without any head 
or tail — take that case. 

Mr. Walker. At Mount Vernon the strike oceurred without any head. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly sketcli the conditions at that place and what the 
men actually engaged In the industry said about It* how they presented their 
case. 
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Mr. WALKEit. The average wages that the men were getting down there, as 
far as the reeords show, was $1.47 for 10 hours making railroad cars. I might 
give you an idea to what extent 

Chairman Walsh. First, approximately, how many workers are there in the 
industry? 

Mr, Walkeb. Something like 2,000 there and a number of different depart- 
ments, and it is not in all of the departments that the strike has taken place, 
although there is a mixture; a few from each department. In the ones that 
have taken place practically all of the men involvetl have quit. A number 
there are colored men, among whom the standard of intelligence is rather low ; 
they do not know what they are getting; they did not know until pay day 
what they were going to get, and then had to take what the boss decided to give 
them. The man who is the owner of the plant is an oflicial in one of the 
churches ; I don’t know what particular one. But there was a minister in the 
city ^\ho announced that as a result of the unrest in industrial conditions there, 
he was going to deliver a labor sermon on a certain Sunday, and the next 
day every enqdoyee working in tlie i)laiit was notiiied that if he appeared at the 
church during the sermon that he would be discharged ; only two appeared and 
they were discharged. 

In one Instance a contractor came in there and got a paving job. He said 
he exi>eote<l to pay from 30 to 35 cents an hour for labor, but W'lien he found 
conditions absolutely in his own hands he paid only 25 cents an hour, llepre- 
sentatives of the company came to lilm and told him that if he raised the 
wages 15 cents an hour he would cause trouble to the company and they would 
make it hard for him to get another job in that town. 

Chairman Walsh. How’ many men went out in that strike? 

Mr. Walker. About 600. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, getting back again to tlie question of unrest, Mr. Walker, 
we feel from your answer that yon have an idea that there is a general unre.st 
among all i)eoiile who work. Are there cases where this unrest appears to be 
le.ss strong than in other places? In other words, where there Is no specific 
aggravating point, and what are those feelings, if any, and what are the reasons 
for the difference? 

Mr. Walkhu. In the more thoroughly organize<l imlustries my experience has 
been and Judgment is that where the men have had hours and wages and treat- 
ment more humane than otherwise, and they have had an opportunity to educate 
tliemselves, there is less of that feeling of continual blind opposition to existing 
conditions, and w'here disputes ari.se they arise in more orderly manner, and If 
disagreements are reached and it Is impossible to go on, you find those contests 
comiucted on a higher plane and with a better feeling, and It i.s more easy to 
reach a settlement, and when s(dtlements are reached there is le.ss bitterne.ss. 

Chairman Walsh. The cornml.ssion will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this ntternoon, to meet at the same place. Kindly resume the stand at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, Mr, Walker. 

(At 12.30 p. m. of this Tue.s<lay, July 21, 1914, a rece.ss was taken until 2 
o’clock this afternoon.) 


AKIEBNOON SESSION. 

The coiuiiii.s.sion met pursuant to adjournment. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. Mr. Edwin 
Kraurhoff, president of the Commercial Law League of America, will now say a 
few words before this body. 

Mr. Krattthoff. May it please the commission. There Is In session In this 
hotel a boily of commercial lawyers comprising some 700 delegates, the organiza- 
tion comprising some 8,700 members dealing peculiarly with problems of com- 
merce, realizing that industry is the bnsl.s of commerce and that wlth«mt In- 
dustry there can be no commerce, the league thought it fit that the league, 
through Its president, present Its compliments to the commission and to give 
it encouragement in its work. 

It will be gratifying to the league If the engagements of the commission will 
permit the commission to visit the sessions of our league; to be received with 
the courtesies of the league. Wd meet to-day, Wednesday, and Thursday, at 10 
o’clock in the morning and half past 3 o’clock in the afternoon. If the commis- 
sion, at Its convenience, will advise us of the time It will be convenient for the 
commission to call, we shall be very glad to receive you. 
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At 7 (/dork this eveninf: tlw mmiml dinner of the Ivnf^iw will be /riven, which 
we will he very gratified If the engagements of the commission will permit to 
have yon for our /ruests urM)ii that oceasion. We certainly are desirous that 
your ciudrman wiil be with us and address us upon ihat occasion. 

Ohalrnian Waj-sh. On b(‘iiair of the coniinission I return its most sincere 
thanks, bur I am sr)rrv to say that we have an en/ra/rement, made some time ago, 
for this evening In a body, but I am sure that the commission will take occasion 
at some time? during your sitting to call upon you. 

Mr. Kkauthopk. You will advise us so you may be properly received? 

Ohairmaii AVmsii. AVe will advise you. I thank you, Mr. Krauthoff, very 
much. 

Mr. Thompson, yrai may procee<l. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. WALKER— Continued. 

Mr. Tiro>rrsoN. IMp. AA'alker, referring to the question of industrial unrest 
which we sf)ok(" of this morning and which you divhled into two classes, the 
fundamental unrest and the superficial unrest, ns I would call It, the latter of 
uidch caus-s strikes and outbreaks, what is your opinion or view as to what 
tids commission could do, sitting as a governmental body, hearing evidence, 
making reoorts aiul rccomuu'udations. to correct, with reference to one or both 
of llu's*' conditions ot wldch you have spoken? 

Mr. AVai.ki.k. That (| nest ion involves, the way I figure it, almost an answer 
if it satlsfjictorily works out to r(‘ach the comdusion of the present Industrial 
unrest. I do not know tlnit I can go into detail in the matter, but I have my 
views on it, and I am willing to give them to you. I believe that every worker, 
no matt(‘r in wluit industry (mgagcMl, should be organized ; should be required by 
law to orgardze. T ladit've <'vcry employer, no matter in what ln<lustry engaged, 
should be nMiulred also l>y biw to organize. T believe that a thorough knowl- 
edge of both sides of ev<'ry plmse of the industry wdll mean elimination of the 
unnecessary — of the striio's lliat c.an b(‘ nvoi<ied, disturbances that can be 
avoided. Through tliose organlzati<ms with their joint relations that must 
necessarily follow will come e<lucation that will enable one to understand the 
other’s point of view and just how eacii condition in the industry affects the 
different sides. I l>olieve tliat in so far as they can adjust their disputes on the 
basis of the absolutt' facts that they should be allowed to do it. But I think 
each side shoul<l get whatever helfj can be given by people disinterested in the 
particular problems in the industry, which affect the principals in each side 
and w’ho do not really repres(‘nt tlie rest of the people in the United States who 
are affected Indln'ctly by a disturbance. 

That element of our p<Htple should he represented in the conferences on both 
sides w’hile e\istlng conditions continue, and they should have at their disposal 
and should have prepared l>efore]uind complete detailed knowledge of the actual 
conditions affecting that industry, so that neither side could take advantage 
of the other because of igTiorance on tlu'se matters. That before a final dis- 
agreement had btvn reaclied they slmuld have the benefit of the Information 
on both sides so that if eltlu'r side ^^as wrong they w'ould know’ they could not 
p.scape the responsibility for their act, and in addition the good offices as 
mediators trying to bring alxmt s<‘ttlement could have been given in the most 
effective manner to both side^^ Ix'fore such a disagreement w’ould be reached. 

I believe if that is done tl\at it will work out and have the result of both 
sides not onl.v thoroughly coming to an understanding of their particular posi- 
tion in the industry but the point of view’ of each other and how It affects them, 
that they will get to understand the facts in the case and that the whole 
education and thorough knowledge of these things not only from their own 
point of view’ that affects them in their own industries but as it affects the 
W’hole people will result in the practical elimination of these contests. As I 
stated to you before, the double standard, in my judgment, unconsciously and 
in most instances Is responsible for what we believe are wrong, assuming posi- 
tions that are wrong in morals and equity absolutely. 

I think these law’s should provide that there is a maximum rate of interest 
or profit that an employer should have. I think personally that an employer 
should not have a penny more than w’hnt the services or his .services are 
actually worth In the Industry; and ultimately that provision should be made 
for seeing that that is all he got; but, while present conditions obtain I believe 
there should maximum set, and beyond w’hich he could not go, that would 
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be in the Judgment of the majority of the people In the Nation who believe the 
prjpsent system is correct — would be ns far as they could go ; tbnt tlu^e slioiild 
l>e a nilniinuni wage establislitni winch would enable fbe workers in Mie Nation 
to protect themselves physically, see tJiat they got an tHliicatlon, r)r(dect the 
( Itizen of the future race and our own Nation ; and I think that there should 
be a luuxiniuni number of hours In which any person could work. I think tlie 
Government has authority to do this as a police regulation in tlie int(‘rests of 
the standard of citizenship, protection of the weak. I believe tln^se things 
should he done, and a minimization of the amount of protlls that could he 
taken out of any Industry. I l>elieve that should be provided by law ; if that 
is done, in my judgment, wliile lmme<lintely it may not result in the entire 
elimination of industrial disputes, I feel that it will minimize them, and more 
and more as we come to thoroughly understand the situation will minimize 
them, and ultimately, I believe, it will result in the klmi of education that will 
establish absolutely one standard of living founded on justiee and fair dealing, 
and then we will practically have industrial disputes, as we know them now, 
eliminated. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the first part of your statement, Mr. Walker, 
in which you said that you believed sonu* method could he devlseci by which 
both sides could get at the facts — the absolute truth — befr)rehnnd, and in that 
way would eliminate a lot of disagreements; Imve you thought of any ma- 
chinery, legal machinery, of any kind or character which would carry out 
your idea In that resjua-t? 

Mr. W.vnK?:a. The main thing, of course, will he to have absolutely honest 
ajal Impartial men who are thoroughly competent to do tliat work, if it is 
possible to find those men, and give them legally the right to penalize any 
attempt to prevent their getting access to the l)ooks or of having evidence In 
connection with the entire business, from dealing with the raw material, and 
that will enable the Government to get the information that is needed to enable 
both sides to thoroughly understand ea<*h other’s position. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. Do you think that a comrni.ssion. a national commission, 
having the same powers in the industrial world that the Interstate Gommerce 
rommisslon does In the railroad world, would be your idea of the kind of a 
commi.ssion? 

Mr. WAi.KEiu Well, my experience with appointive commissions from political 
sources has left me witli but very little confi<lence in them, and I believe that 
the kind of commission that slamld serve in that capacity would be men 
selected by workers on one side and the employers on the other side, and the 
workers and the employers themselves .should agree on the disinterested 
parties that should serve in that capacity. My experience In Illinois on legal 
matters in regard to the mining Industry has satisfied me we will get the best 
results from that kind of a commission. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming a commission was so constituted as you state, 
then you believe the commission .should have the power as broad as the railroad 
commI.ssIon? 

Mr. W.M.KER. I flon’t know what power they have. 

IMr, Thompson. They hav'e the power to order a system of bookkeeping and 
the like of that, all down the line. In other word.s, you believe a commission 
should be constituted or in.stituted that would have full power of Investigation? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thosipson. To whatever extent the commi.ssion considered necessary? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; and I believe If It can be done legally, provision should be 
made for a most thorough kind of investigation and the getting of the facts 
and leaving as little as possible to the commi.ssion. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe a commission or council — call it an industrial 
council — would be a step in advance? 

Mr. Walker. If selected In the manner as suggested. I don’t believe It 
would If selected by another method, becau.se I think everybody on both sides 
W’ould always look with su.spicion on It. 

Mr. Thompson. I nm assuming it constituted ns you state. 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. State briefly your experience on the mining board of Illi- 
nois w’hich has given you that i>oint of view. 

Mr. Walker. Well, I have had, as I have said, about 15 years’ experience In 
some capacity acting for the miners’ organizations. There was a great many 
things we thought we could reach through legislative enactments or that It 
was not the best avenue of reaching through economic organizations. The mine 
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worktTH uMtMl to Up to tMo Ip^isliiture with whut, in tlicir judgment, was the 
anuMiduiepts ati<l now laws that sliould ho ona(*to<l affooting the mining indus- 
try. The coal operators used to havt* their men go tliere with the same sort 
of laws, and, of course, on botli sides the Instructions to iiglit the kind of laws 
that was being introtlucetl on tl»e otiior side that tliey thought should not be 
enacted. 

VVe would go in tliere aial liave open meetings before the committees and 
before tlie .sessions of tlu‘ legislature, and the average layman don’t under- 
stand mining comlitions, ami tlie gentlemen on botli sides at times uncon- 
sciously, and, in my judgment, sometimes possibly tiguring they might get an 
advantage through it, made colored statements witli reference to what legi.s- 
lation tliey wanted and the legislation tlmy were opposed to, and at times 
they would be In direct conMlct, and the legislator wouldn’t know anything 
about It an<l wcuild throw up his hamls. If they did anything, it was 
guesswork rather than knowhMlge of fa<*ts to base their action on, and they 
were loath to do anything for either side. At least the honest, unbiased 
ones who were not there with strings on them were loath. They wanted to 
do what was right, d’hey t<»ld us if we could get together and agri'e on the 
kind of legislation we wantiMl they would be glad to enact any kind we wanted. 
It would elimlmite th(‘ tr«tuble they were put up against by that method we 
w(Te then using on both .sides. And It rc'sulted generally in extreme legisla- 
tion-- • he old nu'thoil -lK'ing enacted one way or the other. 

We decl(h‘d we would try to work out a method on the basis of their request, 
and IntiMiduced a bill which pr«»vi<led for what is known as the mining inve.sti- 
gatlon commission, coiiq)o.si*d of nine nuMiibers, three representing the miners 
and thrcH^ the op<‘rat<»rs and thr(‘e to lu' disinterested so far as their direct 
material connection with the industry was concerned, and among whom there 
had to be at least oiu‘ technical mining exiiert. The law, of course, provided 
that the governor would appoint those commissioners. The governor under- 
Btoiwl the situation, undtu'stood what we wanted on both sides, and knew unless 
he had the good will of both sides with reference to the commission the com- 
mission’s work would reall> amount to nothing. And I don’t know wdiether 
1 am relating conlidences or not, but he said he would like to have the mine 
W'orkcrs sehsq tlu' three' men they wanted on their side of the commission and 
he would like to ha\e the coal oiierators selei't the thi*eo men tlu'y wonted and 
he w'ouUl like to have the coal operators ami miners agree, if they can, on the 
three disinterested parties that will serve in that capacity. We agreed, and 
while I don’t suppo.se it has been generally sati.sfactory completely to either 
side, my own judgment is we ha\e made greater progress in enactiJig humane 
acchlent-preventing legislation in the mining industry than for any similar 
jierlod In the history ot the mining industry in Illinois, and we have agreed 
generally on the legislation we ha\e pre.sented. 

We went in with instructions from both sides — I take It the other side got 
instructions the same as us —but these gentlemen w’ho were disinterested 
partle.s, after hearing all argument, gave us the disinterested point of view% 
and wo know' they were friends of the industry or we would not have selected 
them. Besides showing us at limes the extreme position we were taking that 
were hardly fair and Imnlly warraiiti'd hy the circumstances, and then when a 
dl.si>ute arises that would invoUf a ees.sation of work and a cessation of labor 
unit would be unfair, they exerted tliose intlueuces on both sides that would 
together. W Idle, as I repeat, it has not been always satisfactory, 
still we have made greater iirogro'^s, and there has not been, to my knowledge, 
since tliat commission was createil any serious controversy in the legislature 
over mining legislation. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien, in your opinion, so far as tlie institution, say, of a 
Federal industrial council, selected lu that method, and having full power of 
Investigation, would be a step in advance? 

Mr. Walkkb. I would believe it would be in disputes as well as legislative 
matters. 

Mr. IHOMPSON. Keferring to organization, I take it as being a citizen of this 
country 

Mr. Walkbib. Just a moment before you ask tiiat question. I want to make 
clear that the decision of tlie arbitrator w'asn’t binding on either side In mat- 
ters of legislation. In the matter of imliistrial disputes, I believe the same con- 
dition should prevail. I don’t believe they should have the arbitrary right to 
settle them except both parties agree they should do It. 
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Mr. Thompson. If they should make a decision, would you say tl)e decision 
should be biudinu or would it be left to the voluntary action of eltl^r side to 
carry it out or not? 

Mr. Walker. The organic law creating the commission said that either aide 
could disagree with the report of the commission and retain the right to make 
their own report. 

lilr. Thompson. Do you think that vShould be In the law creating the commis- 
sion we siK'uk of? 

]\Ir. Walker. In order to protect each side and maintain tlie principles of 
eacli side they would not be done injustice I feel tliat It is absolutely nm*ssury 
that tliat condition should obtain. 

Mr. Thompson. If I understand you correctly and if I understand Mr. Carter, 
tlie head of the locomotive engineers and firemen, he took the position wllh 
rcfen*nce to the present national a<*t relating to the railroads that Ihey don’t 
wish to arbitrate, because the rallrcaids refuse to carry out the award of the 
coinmlssion or board. Apparently his idea is when an award Is made by such 
a board — that is, a board formed, as you probably know, under the Newlands 
Act — he is apparently of a view that such award should be binding on both 
sides. If that is his view, you disagree with it; is that right? 

Mr. Walker. I certainly do. 

Mr. Thomtson. You are a citizen of this country? 

Mr. Walker. I am a citizen of this country. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe in the democratic Institutions, I take It? 

]\Ir. Walker. Y>s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Labor unions are democratic institutions, are they not? 

Mr. Walker. I know the ones I have been connected with are. 

l\Ir. Thompson. That is the theory of all unions, is it not? 

;Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Kach member has an equal voice with every other member in 
carrying out the organization? 

Mr. WAfwKER. Ws, sir. 

Mr. TiioMPsoN. And in the selection of the officers? 

Mr. Waiker. Yes, sir. 

IMr. TnoMpa)N. Of course, jou know In our Oovernment as such, we have had 
a gn'at deal of difficulty as a people in protecting the expression of the demo- 
cratic will. Various laws have been passed In this State, for Instance, and in 
other States, registration laws ami others, to protect the exi>ression of the will 
of the voter when he comes up to the polling pla<’e. Generally, do you believe 
in laws that have that ettect, that are calculated to safeguard the ballot in gov- 
ernment generally? 

Mr. Walker. I certainly do. 

Mr. Thompson, l^o you believe that the same effort, if needed, should be 
made to safeguard the ballot in the union? 

Mr. Walker. T do. 

Mr. TiroMPfR^N. In other words, if the primary law operates good In general 
democratic Institutions of tlie State, If siieh a law were needed in tbe manage- 
ment and organization and elections of the union, then you would be In favor 
of such a law? I mean if it were necessary to protect the ballot? 

Mr. Walker. I would be in favor of that law being the mliiimuin means of 
getting a democratic expre.sslon from the raeinbersldp in the conduct of an 
organization, but I would not want that law to be tbe nmxirmim or stand In 
the way of an organization who had pos.slbly gone fartlier In the understanding 
of these matters, providing even better provisions for seeing that the organiza- 
tion was handled democratically ab.solutely and kept In the hands of a ma- 
jority all the time. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by better? \Vho finally would be the ones 
to determine whether or not the laws of the union were better, say, than the 
State laws passed like a primary law protecting the ballot? 

Mr. Walker. I can give you a concrete Illustration. Y^ou can have a primary 
ballot and it don’t mean that the man with the majority of votes is the candi- 
date. It don’t mean that the man who is a candidate gets a majority of votes 
to elect him to the position. If an organization has got to a place where they 
can arrange to see Its will take an absolutely free expression of a majority of 
Its members to decide who Its officer.*? will be and what Its policy will be, I don't 
want the law to stand in the way of having the right to do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Where would you want to leave the power to determine that? 

Mr. Walker. In the hands of the membership of the organization Itself. 
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Mr. Thompson. If such a law wore in existence and if you thought such a law 
were wise, you tldnk that whether it should apply or not should be left as a mat- 
ter of Jo<^r option to the dlffenuit organizations to make it a part of their busi- 
ness or not? 

Mr. VV\i.KiCR. Well, In the ease where there was despotism established In an 
orgunlzatl<in of workers oulshle I don’t know whether I would favor legal pro- 
vision for Inning that eondition elianged or not, l)ecause you can’t tell what will 
hapnen If you give them that p<»wer. If I was sure it would only be used to put 
the orgar>rzatio?i in tlH‘ hands of the menil)ers, I w^oiild be willing to have it pro- 
vidf?d by law; but under lii(‘ present eireumstances I doubt very much whether 
it would be usod disinterestedly t4) do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Put if a hnv could be framed that w^oiild be disinterested, that 
could n(»t be us(‘d by any faction of the public for the purpose of controlling the 
<»ther f.aetion, lli(‘n you would n<>t s<s‘ any objtsdion to it? 

Mr. Wai kku. 1 could n<»t se<‘ any objection, except I would rather do It myself 
than have sonu* outside i'orco do it for me. 

Mr. Thompson. In pra4*tically all Stat(‘s of this Union w^e have found It neces- 
sary to i>ass laws to protect the purity of the ballot. 

Mr. Walker. Yes, and most of the States insist on having certain regula- 
tions — Federal, winch they can’t go beyond— having the right to pass their own 
laW'’ to prot<‘«-t the l)allot. 

Mr. 'I’uoMPsoN. Do you know of any instance, politically, where primary laws 
or registration laws or other laws ]»isse<l for the protection of the ballot have 
be(‘n us(‘d by one class against the otlier? Have itot they generally been used as 
a restraining ln(luenc(‘ on politicians as su< ji ; instead of giving him more power, 
havett’t th(\Y taken power away from him? 

Mr. W.VLKKU. (Generally 1 tliink that is true. I think there have been enough 
exceptions to prove the rule. 

Mr. Thompson. I agrees with you on that. With reference to the trade move- 
ment. wliich is essentially a dtanocratic mo\<‘inent, complaint lias been made more 
or less that the <‘xpressioii of th<‘ will of the membership is tlirottleil. Have you 
anything yourself to say witli refenmee to whether that is so in any particular 
lii.stance, and wliut you would prescribe, if anything? 

Mr. Walker. I have Inaird men in the organization make that statement, but 
my own knowledge of the circumstances convinces me it wa.s because they could 
not get their will Inifiosed ui»on the majority that they were making that state- 
ment. I hav<‘ had pcr.sonnl experience of that sort of statement coming from 
ptNiple outside of the organization. Take our strike four years ago with the 
mlm* workers In Illinois. Some of my friends are in the hall ; I don’t know 
wdiether they had anything to do with it or not; but I know almost every train 
that left Chicago had a man at the end of the train throwing out bills making 
the claim that the olliccrs throttled the expression of the membership with refer- 
ence to w hether or not tliey would accept the agreement the operators were pro- 
posing, and the facts in tlie case were alisolutely to the contrary, and I found 
nu*st of tlie expressions of that kind, made either from within or without, have 
luHMi actunt<Ml by some personal interest of their own rather than a desire to 
protect tlie iiiH'rest <d’ the majority. I believe, though, that there have been 
some complaints inaile that wore really Avell founded at times on the part of men 
that they tlid not have that kind of expre.sslon— made by honest, competent 
men; and if tlu're was some authority and some means of saying that they could 
get the expre.ssion I believe that it would be a good thing. I would not be a bit 
surprised If you will enact laws that will compel every worker to get In the 
union and give the Government credit for going that far that they might be 
willing to have that ami adopt regulations to see that the majority has a right 
to rule and give expression to the will of the majority. 

Mr. Thompson. It has bei'n stated, Mr. Walker, on the stand before this 
commission in Washington, that that section of the Canadian act which re- 
strains the workers from striking until investigation, or at least 30 days have 
elapsed, for the purpose of giving Investigation to the government body, is 
more or less in the nature of slavery and ns a matter of fact could not be 
enforced. I think both Mr. Gompers and MacKenzie King of Canada made 
t))at statement. Now, how’^ would yon enforce a law to compel the people to 
join the union? What power Avould the Government have to do that even If it 
should be passetl? Suppose 50,000 men in the eitv of Chicago decide they 
won’t Join the union, how’ would you force them to join? 

Mr. Walker, Jf you haul them up and put them in jail, I think it would 
have a good effect on them. 
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Mr. Thompson. It would take a very large jail. Mr. MncKeuzle gave this 
instance of a strike of 6,000 coal miners in the western part of Canada, you 
have that field of work and he said It simply means the putting of 6,000 men 
in Jail and he didn’t believe in doing fmdlsh things like that. 

Mr. Walker. It was not because they refused to join the union that he was 
going to put them In jail ; that was not the reason. 

Mr. Thompson. He said you couldn’t put them into Jail for whatever reason 
It might be, but that is the fact. ^ ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. They were out in violation of the Canadian act? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

(’oramissloner O’Connell. He did not enforce the act. 

Mr. Thompson. Hoes the net in all respects meet your approval? He said 
no, and the question was asked why, and he said he didn’t believe in doing 
a foolish thing like that. 

What in the act would constitute the foolish thing? This position you 
could not imprison? 

Mr. Walker. There would be this difference in the case cited: If these 
men went to work for 30 days, they were re<piired to work, the operators 
would have been able to put away enough stuff and coal to supply their 
<ust(»mers for 30 days before the strike wouhl affect them at all. and the men 
w(*re opposed to doing that thing. In the <dher matter 

Mr. Thompson. I brought tliat up because you stated previously In your 
statement that is the reason, and I wished to see how you would carry out 
such a law even though they haven’t found it well In (^anada. With reference 
t(» the qiK'stion of violence, the subject of violence has been talked about more 
or less in connection with organized labor ; what Is your opinion on that subject, 
if you have one? 

Mr. Wat.ker. Well, to begin with the labor movement is absolutely in opposi- 
tion to using other than legal, peaceable means. Generally their own power and 
influence is use<l to prevent any. In my own experience it has been where 
the other side by other means di<l not Interfere and make it impossible for the 
workers to avoid it, there has not been any violence, I think. In the struggle 
Ave hud four years ago there were over 70,000 men involve<l. It lasted four 
months and a half, and my recollection is that there was not a single man 
arrested ever* under a justice warrant for breach of ix‘aco during that entire 
time. The operators did not attempt to re.sort to violence themselves to accom- 
plish their purpose. And neither did they Import men to take those men’s 
places. I do not know, if they had imported men to take their places, I would 
not guarantee that there would have been some men who persuaded some of 
those fellows who came to take their places, not to take them ; but what there 
might have been enough excitement generated to actually warrant a justice 
warrant having been issued. 

Mr. Thompson. So. Mr. Walker, Is it not the public opinion generally that 
where there is a strike of any magnitude, where there has been the Iraporta- 
flon of fdhers to carry on the work, that violence even to a greater or less 
degree has ensued, is that not the common public opinion? 

Mr. Walker. There la either to a greater or lesser extent ; sometimes very 
little. 

Mr. Thompson. Sometimes very little? 

Mr. Walker. There is. 

Mr. Thompson. Hoav do you account for that fact because the parties, so 
far as the law goes, woidd i)e wdthin the law except in a case of violence? 

Mr. Walker. Well, I have been taught since childhood that the highest law 
affecting the human race was self-preservation, and the first law, and If a 
man is In a community, has got hls family there and he Is striking against 
Intolerable conditions, he has not got money to move out, his family suffering 
from privation, some one takes hls place, it means starvation, giving up every- 
thing they have In the wrld, having to go out of there, that possibly starvation 
to the extent of death, because that thing has happened right here In our own 
State, that the men like any other kind, under those circumstances they 
might do things that they would not do ordinarily under any circumstances If 
they had, however, a chance to be treated half-way fairly at all ; and par- 
ticularly when the other side endeavor to Import those men to take their 
places, the Imported men, hired .spotters to be among them and excite them 
to acts of violence, insult them, abuse them, I don’t see where any sane person 
could expect any person but something to happen, and my own convictions 
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fire that If you could take the same number of people who are outside of the 
unions, from any walk in life at all, I do not care what kind, men even better 
e<lucat(Ml amoii^ them, and putting them under the same stress and strain 
and In the same <*lreuinstan(<‘s, that there would be even more violence than, 
what hapiiemsl whh the union men. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Thiai, in your opinion, tlie violence Is not due to the fact that 
unions exist, but due to our ordinary human nature; is that it? 

Mr. Walkku. Yes ; ordinary human nature and a desire to live and get what 
is right. 

Mr. Thomcson. Which is part of human nature. 

Mr. Wai.kkr. Yes. 

Mr. Tiiomcson. In what respect would that attitude of men who happened 
to be in an organization difter from the attitude of governments as they exist 
in this world to-day? 

Mr. Walker. Well, from what little knowledge I have gleaned out of reading 
history in books and In newspaiiers, my own convictions are that governments, 
not excepting our own one, would not begin to go half as far as a union will to 
avoid trouble and to maintain peace. What has occurred in Mexico Is pretty 
goo<I evidence. Only something with reference to a Hag there; it was not bread 
and butter or their women an<l children Involved in the matter at all in a con- 
crete way; mayla' In an indirect way it was. But it resulted in a number of 
our m ui — in the Ooverninent semling a traineil army down to compel the other 
side to go through that p(‘r forma nee with the Hag that they expected them to 
go through. That resulli'd In the loss of, I think, over 20 lives of our own men 
and two or three hundreil of the others. I know if the union was to go into 
that kind of trouble on matt(>rs tluit affe<*ted tiiem ns little materially, and their 
families, there would be mueli more violence than there has been in the past. 

Mr. Tiiomj'son, (\)ming back, Mr. Walker, to the question of the organization 
of unions and the power of tlie oHiciuls as they exist and as you know them, in 
your opinion do the olTlcials luive too much or too little power, particularly with 
reference to the right to call strikes? 

Mr. Wai.ker, Well, that is a pretty dilHcult question to answer. I can answer 
it In a general way, be< an>e .some oilicials have no power to call strikes and 
other ofllciuls hav(‘ powt*r to do almost anything they want to. I believe that, 
taking the organization I am nmst familiar with — that is, the Illinois Mine 
Workers’ Union — tiuit their powers in that respect are about as nearly iileal 
as you can flLiure tliem. I do not (blidv you could give them much more power 
without endang(‘ring — that is, under the law — without endangering its being 
used uriwi.sely. I do not tldnk you could take but very little of the power from 
them that tliey have witlumt making it impossible for their being able to use 
timt power In order to get anything like reasonable treatment from the other 
side. 

.Mr. Thompson. Itrietly stated, Mr. Walker, what power has the oHlcial In 
>onr organization? 

Mr. Wai.keu. Well. ^Ir. 'riiompson — — 

Mr. M'hompson, To cal! strikes? 

Mr. Walker, d'lie only authority in tlie State of Illinois in the miners’ union 
to call strikes is wiiat tliey call tiie dlstriet executive board. That is, I think, at 
tlie present time tlie nim* dlstriet ex(‘eiitlve boards and the members, president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer. They represent specified districts; 
they are the same as congressional districts, only within the State. If an 
individual inis a dispute with a mine imuuiger under our contracts and under 
our laws his duty is to try and adjust it with the mine manager first. The 
mine manager or tlie ussisrant is the lowest subordinate official of the operator 
in the operation of the miiu\s. Tliey are supposed to try and adjii.st these mat- 
ters between themselves. In the event that he fails, then he calls in the mine 
committee — not more that three of them, each mine — and they take the matter 
up again with the mine manager. In the event they fall, they call in the 
miners’ local preslilent, along with the committee. They take it up with the 
mine manager again. In the event they fail, then they call in the subdistrict 
president — I think there are 10 subdistricts in the State organization — who 
takes the matter up with tlie superintendent and tries to adjust It. If they 
fall, then the State board or executive board for that district takes the matter 
tip with the operators’ oomml.ssloners. The operators have commissioners se- 
lecteil to handle disputes In different districts. They haven’t got as many as we 
hA.ve, because our district executive boards have got to settle disputes within 
the organization as well as between the organization and the operators. If 
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they fail to adjust It, then It goes to what they call the board, which means four 
or five officials representing the miners’ union. Tlie board Is composed of the 
resident officers — president, vice president, secretary, treasurer — with the board 
members from that district for all of the operators’ associations. So that It gets 
past where the Individual directly Involved Is attempting to handle it. Then, 
if they fall to settle it, a strike can be declared, If it is declared legally, it Is 
declared by the State executive boards with all the miners’ unions of the entire 
State. That removes the personal element in the handling of these disputes the 
last time they are handled and before a strike can be called. 

Mr. Thompson. Take, Mr. Walker, a case which may exist in other lines of 
industry or craft, where an immediate strike would be nc'cessary to prevent an 
injustice being done, at least in the minds of the union i)eople. What means 
could there be to safeguard the Interests both of the union and of the employer 
that .siK'h a strike should not be called illegally and for improper purposes? 
How cmdd that be done? 

Mr. Walker. Well, it is pretty difficult to do that. In the first place you will 
have to try to get a majority element in control on both sides w’ho are honest; 
and that cun only be done by an organization of the employers as well as the 
employees. I ludleve that ordinarily a majority of the workers want to do the 
right thing. They have got nothing to gain by doing the work In a wrong 
manru'r, doing the wrong thing. If you have an as.sociation of employers, I 
believe the majority would want to do the right thing. And if some means 
along the same lines that the mine workers have operated between them and 
the coal operators couM be adopted that would prevent the calling of illegal 
strikes for improper purposes, although there is a difference of opinion at 
times. Sometimes oj)erator.s do not agree — that is, even when we have gone 
through that gamut and the executive board calls a strike — and I might say 
the (luestion of opinion a.s to the injustice of the opinion of the other is not 
confined to the operators at all. Sometimes we are equally positive that they 
do things that are absolutely unfair and wrong. Now, in an industry where 
there is one em])loyer alone and there is a local union, that one employer can 
act at a moment’s notice any time on his side of the question. If you were to 
o}M‘riite legMlIy and the other si<le had a long gamut to go through before they 
could act, it .vould ho unfair. Not only that, but where there Is one employer 
alone that fellow can do as he pleases and there Is no future con.sequences if 
he can get away with it, as he is strictly involve<], and sometimes It results in 
his doing something that is not right by a long way. 

I^Ir. T’fiomcson. Take a case, Mr. Walker, which is easily thinkable, where 
tliere are many employers, many organizations, but where a question may arise 
of work being done contrary to union rules, we will say, whatever it may be, 
and if it is delnyed for a week the work will be finished, for instance, where 
you can’t go tli rough a long gamut, wimt w^ould you suggest In such cases to 
protect the union, to prot(‘ct tlie public and the employer again.st either the 
indiscreet or wrongful actions of a leader In calling a strike? 

Mr. Walker. If it was an employer tliat was attemjding to do something 
unfair that unless a strike wns calhul immediately he would be able to get away 
witli it; tlien, I suppose we would have to take cliances with the officials under 
those circumstances. But if It was an association doing business with the 
general organization of the workers and in the particular industry while our 
arrangement is not perfect by a long way, we have got an arrangement there 
that does provide in a degree for a condition of that kind. If an employer dls- 
charge-s one of our pef>i>le unfairly, or If he tries to get a piece of work done 
under conditions that are in violation of the contract, In the ca.se of the discharge 
or tlirowlng Idle of our members. If we can prove that he did It wrongfully, 
they are compelled to pay the penalty or at least to pay those men their wages 
for the length of time tliey were off; if they attempteil to create a condition 
other than provided for in the contract, deliberately, and we could prove It, 
there is a penalty they would have to pay for that specific act. And in cases 
of that kind it is common sense to believe that the officials of an organization 
will use the machinery as rapidly as possible to get that situation to the atten- 
tion of the higher authority of the employer’s side and get It in their own 
hands so that if they don’t get recognition they can take Intelligent action. 

Mr. Thompson. I take It, Mr. Walker, from what you say, that you would 
agree with the testimony of Mr. Peabody, at Washington, and FJldlitz, president 
of the employers* association In New York, in the building trades, the stronger 
organization of the employers’ side Is helpful in eradicating such Instances as 
that spoken of? 
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Mr. Walker. When It is used in that way. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe, Konerally, in the orf^anlzatlon of the em- 
ployers? 

Mr. Walker. What is that? 

Mr. Thompson. Do yoti believe, j?enernlly. In the organization of the em- 
ployers into an association? 

Mr. Walker. I believe In the organization of the employers when you provide 
at the same time for the organization of the eini»h»yees. 

IMr. Thompson. Suppose it Is ]>urely a vohmtary matter with both sides, 
workers and employers; do you believe In the (organization of the employers? 

Mr. Walker. Well it Is dog eat dog doing busiroess when it gets into that 
shape; It isn’t tlum a (piestlon of right or wnmg generally tlmt enters into the 
matter. It is a question of what you can do will be f<or the best Interests when 
it gets int<t that shape. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Eldlltz used this statement, that the stronger the organ- 
ization on b(»tli sidt's the betU^r It would be. 

Mr. Wai.ker. Yes; if th(‘y (l<on’t try to g<‘t togetlmr. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you think that would oi>ernte — iloes that operate 
that way? 

Mr. Walker. It does. You can have the stronger if you have the <»rganization 
tin both sides. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. Mr. OhalrmaiL 

('ihnlrman VV^\LS1T. Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Oarretson? 

Commissioner Gabbeison. Yes. Mr. Walker, going hack to the original state- 
ment with regard to the causes underlying Industrial unrest, have you ever 
met with a labor man mIio did not ftsd, in a givater or Ic'ssta* degree, although 
he may not be able to describe it In set terms, but who felt that his labor was 
not getting enough In proixirtion to tlu* prollt of the employca*? 

Mr. Walker. I m‘v<‘r met one who did not feel that. I do not think he 
thought it was. 

Commissioner Garretson. Since that f(*eling exists. th(*n. since the man be- 
lieves that he Is not getting a reasonable portion of the fruit of his labor, will 
not Industrial unn'st continue? 

Mr. Walker. I l)(*Ii<‘ve that Industrial unrest will continue until he feels that 
he Is getting all that he Is entitled to for his labor. 

Coranil.ssloner Garretson. What would be your renuNly, or would you have 
one to propose, for the jiivsent inequalltle.s that laboring mon believe exist in 
that dinvtion? 

Mr. Walker. W(dl, I believe that If It can be done at all by h‘gal enactment 
that fictitious value.s, watered stock, Inllated values should be absolutely elimi- 
nated. and tluui in tin* degree that tin* mond cofuuqitlon of the public b(*came 
clarified as t<j absolute Justice tlmt the amount of exploitation that the em- 
ployer could do with the employees should be r(‘duc(*d. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe that tla^re should be a limitation 
placed by any means upon the amount of private fortune that should be accumu- 
lated? 

Mr. Walker. Well, 1 do not so inncb believe in the restriction of the ninoiint 
of the private fortune that can be accumulated, but I do believe In restricting 
the methods by which people can accumulate private fortunes. 

Comndssioner Garretson. Would not the results be the same, then, whether 
applied one way or the otlier, if It acted for the abolition of the fortune — 
wouldn’t the result be the same whether It was one method or the other, or 
would It? 

Mr. Walker. Well, generally speaking, that would he true, but they might 
accompll.sh the same results they are accomplishing now by — Instead of using 
different names of corporations they do business under, the same people, they 
would divide their fortune among diftVrent meuibors of the family. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would an Inheritance or income tax, or both. If 
that was prohlbitahle, would that have a certain amount of Influence on that 
question? 

Mr, Walker. Well. I believe when you add the income tax to old John D.’s 
fortune, he simply adds It to the price of oil and on the other things that he 
has control of. 

Commis.s!oner Garretson. In another direction. You spoke in regard to your 
belief of the voluntary ac'tlon in the industrial council, whatever name it might 
be that Mr. Thompson asked a question in regard to, I gathered that you were 
in favor of voluntary on both the part of the men as well as the part of 
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tlie employer in submitting tlieraselves to a council of that character far the 
settlement" of industrial troubk^. 

Mr. Walkkk. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But I mlsunder.stootl you or thought I misunder- 
Ptoo<! your reply to another (piestion : If In the course of that settlement both 
sides agree to submit to arbitration — voluntarily agree to submit to arbitration 
and draw up stii)ulations under which arl>ltration Is had — then you ol)solutely 
believe in a religious adherence to the verdict handed down? 

Mr. Walker, Absolutely. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Then you are In accord, Instead of being in di.s- 
agreement — you are really In accord with Carter’s (?) position that If you 
nrl>itrate you should abide by the verdict? 

Mr. WAf.KER. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. His attitinle Is that he refuses to arbitrate on ac- 
count of the failure to carry out those terms after the verdict was handed. 
Would you be in a(*cord with that Idea? 

]\Ir. AV vlker. If the gentleman foolcMl me once he would have a hard time 
doing It the next time. 

(V)mmissioner Garretson. Anybody couhl get you onoo? 

]Mr, Wat.ker. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Rome more of us are that way. Do you believe 
any form of legislation can protect the apathetic majority from themselves- — ■ 
from their inaction? To illustrate: If there is a precinct voting district in 
w}ii(‘h there are lOO.CKK) voters, if CO.tXK) of those voters wouhl not vote, would 
legislation protect them from what the 40,(X)0 who do vote do? 

Mr. Walker. Well, I don’t think you r‘ould make them vote right. If you put 
enough penalty on them for not voting, I think you could make them vote. 

(Commissioner Garretson. But if he would not vote you can not protect him 
against his own Inaction? 

Mr. Walker. If you put enough penalty on for not voting I think he will 
vote. 

(^immlssioner Garretson. But assuming he don’t vote? 

Mr, Wai kek. If he don’t vote 

Commissioner Garretson. He will he the victim of his own inaction, will 
he not? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; he will ; hut I wouldn’t care if he was the only victim. 

CommissioncT Garretson. How Is tliat? 

Mr. Walker. It woul<l not he so bad If he was the only victim. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have some questions, Mr. Ballard? 

Commissioner Bailard. Yes, I would just like to ask one question: You 
spoke ab(mt Mount Vernon and making cars and the wages they paid In that 
town. Does It cost more to live — the living co.st — in a town like that than In a 
town like Chicago? 

Mr. Walker. Well, that depends on the kind of living you get. I expect if a 
person wanted to live the way there that they do up liere it would cost them 
at least as much, If not more. 

Commis.sloner Ballard. Could they live the same way — have they the same 
fine hotels and big apartment houses? 

Mr. Walker. The average worker don’t live in hotels; the average worker 
In Chicago don’t live in hotels, either. 

Commissioner Ballard, You, then, think they can live the same In a small 
town as they live In the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Walker. My experience has been that the sort of town don’t cut much 
figure. It Is the kind of commercial men’s as.soclntIon that is establl.shed In the 
town who control the selling prices and the buying prices. 

Commissioner Ballard. That ^^as nOt the testimony given In New York. 
They claimed in New York that they had to have different wmges there because 
it cost them more to live In New York than in other places ; therefore they had 
to have higher prices. You do not agree with that? 

Mr, Walker. I do not just get your question clearly. 

Commissioner Ballard. I mean to ask. Does It cost the average workingman 
as much to live in a small town as it does In a large city? 

Mr. Walker. Some of them It does cost more and some It costs less. 

Commissioner Ballard. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Walker, have you ever observed or made any in- 
vestigation of violations of the law to keep the peace In times of industrial 
strikes and in times of peace to see how they concqpare? For instance, where 
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tlioro are some miners arrested for violatinj? tiie pence of the community during 
the strike, were there as many miners arrestwl when there was no strike? 

Mr. Walker. I think during the last — there was less arrests In Illinois In the 
mining c(»mmunlty during the time of the strike than there was during normal 
times when there was no strike on. 

Commissioner Lennon. I know the position you have held a long time. In 
your position have you ever knf»wn of an authorization by miners, by a miners’ 
union or by a miners’ executive board or by a single olRclal of a miners’ organi- 
zation, authorizing the nn*n to be guilty of violence? 

Mr. Walker. I do not know of any direct knowledge, except when hircsl gun- 
men, some of them with known records as criminals, were invading their homes, 
that men were advised to protect themselves. 

Commissioner Lennon. At their homes? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. Outside of that, 1 have no knowloflge of any in the move- 
ments to advise the employment of vio1<‘tue or violation of law. 

Commissioner Lennon. Take the situation of miners y<ni had in Illinois 20 
years ago — you have la'cn in Illinois 20 years, haven’t you? 

Mr. Walker. Y(‘s; easily that. 

Comrnis.sloner liENNoN. Take the situation of tlie miners 20 years ago and 
now. Has their material condition Improved ; that is to say, do they malv<* 
better wages and work under better conditions now tlnin tliey did 20 years ago? 

Mr. Wat.kkr. I take It as a wl\ole that tiielr wages have increased almost 100 
per cent and that their working conditions ha\e Ixssi made l)etter 1,(XX) per cent. 

Conunissloner I..knnon. Widl, now. wliat elT<‘ct has tliat had as to the ellmina 
tion of social discontent among the miners? Has Hie .social discontent increased 
or decreased during that 20 years? 

Mr. Wai.keb. That discontent has very gon(‘rid]y, In my Judgment, adopted a 
different form. Tliere is not the indlvldmd hlhal pr<‘Judlee tliat lias existed in 
the pa.st on the part of the minors, wfio have ha<I the benefit of this change, who 
have had the benefit of the opportmdty to live In tin* mining Industries In Illi- 
nois during that time. Now, suppose the men on the otlier side, which say there 
<*an he so much difference in the fc<‘llng, P>rg('t that th(*re Is possibly two-thirds 
of the miners that arc In the mltu's ir Illinois, n<»w In the mining communities 
In IlliiDls, wlio Jiave Ix'en iiniiortiM* ir to our country in rrvcuit years, who have 
brought with them all of the old pn'Jtidl ‘(s and superstitions and customs ami 
the illiteracy that coming from southern Europe means, without any rofloftion 
on the men from that country. T tin ! ]>oople pretty much alike e^'('rywhe^e. if 
you will only give them a clinnee. Hut \Nltli the men that have been in the 
mlm»s for 20 years there is Just as Intensi' desire on their part to make wliot- 
cver improvements they holleve they are entl(le<l to as there was in the old 
days: Imt there are difft'ri'nt im^tliods adopted by them in trying to make those 
Iraprovments. They do It In an intelligent, rational, systematic manner. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ho you helU ve the Increase of general intelligence 
among the workingmen has leuded to increase the dis<*()ntent? 

Mr. Walker. Not the blind pn*jn<llce and the <llscoutent tliat means so much 
to the detriment of industry and the peojde generally. I do not tliink it has 
le.ssened the desire on the part of tliose men to maki* what Improvements they 
really feel they are entitled to, hut It has le‘ss(‘ne<i tlie efforts on IheMr part 
hllmily ns Individuals or as localities indiscriininate-Iy and sporadically by force 
to make those Imiirovements, and has resulted in the taking, in the mining eroin- 
munltle^s, tlie average miner that has luen In tlie organization sinee it was first 
started, If he has a condition, a working condition, that he is opposed to. that he 
thinks ought to be improved on, be lirst finds out whether under the contract he 
can Improve It; and if he can’t, tlien he makes up his mind to wait until the end 
of the contract to take the matter up in the making of the new agreement and 
try to have the matter adjusted then. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Wouldn’t, In your opinion, the effort of education 
among the working peojile give them a better understanding of what their 
rights as miners are In the community, and what their social rights are, and 
cause them to stand more strongly for the righting of those things which are 
wrong than they did 20 years ago, collectively to act together? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; the more Intelligently, I think, possibly, and more in- 
tently make a more sustained effort to get them. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, Commons would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Walker, has there been improved safety In the 
mines in the last 10 12 years? 
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Mr. WAI.KER. Very much. 

C()mmls.««ioner Commons. Does that come about by this joint legislative 
scheme tliat you speak of? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Some of it; .some of it came about by the old methotl. 

Commissioner Commons. And the old methfMl was 

Mr. Walkkr. Each side going on as you plea.se in the legl.slature and get- 
ting what they could. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the State inspection of mines in this State? 
Is there a force of State officers or State mine insi>eclorsV 

Mr. Wat.ker. Yes; a force of State mine Inspectors, and there are county 
mine Inspectors. 

Commissioner Commons. How are they .selected? 

Mr. Walker. The State mine inspectors are s<‘lected at the present time by 
civil service, I think ; the county mine lnsi)ectors are selected by the board 
of .supervisors in each county. 

Comini.ssioner Com&cons. Tiiey have been an important r)urt in improving 
the condition of the mines? 

Mr. Walker. Yes and no. Up until the present time they have been ap- 
pointed in most instances because of political pressure they could bring to 
l>ear rather than because of their qualilications to di.scharge tlie duties that 
were supposc'd to go with tliat office. 

Crmnnissioner Commons. Y^>u are speaking now of the State Inspectors, or 
county ? 

Mr. Walker. I am speaking of both of them. 

(.^uniuissioner Commons. You said they were .selected by civil service? 

Mr. VV^alkeh. Recently; in recent years I understand the State mine inspec- 
tors liave been sehH't(‘d by civil service. 

Commissioner Common.s. And has that brought id)out an improvement in 
their qualifications? 

Mr. Walker. 1 do not think it has. 

Coimnlsslsoner Commons. It ought to. Why not? 

Mr. Walker. The civil service as an institution ('oidd he used If it was put 
In; it Is just like getting good arbiters; you may get thorougldy competent 
men to ad. and a civil-service bureau that will aid the appointment of tlio 
right iruMi \sonId he all right. It should make for the higliest efficiency in 
those i)osltions, but at tlie same time, if one iuis bad anything to do with the 
workings of the civil-service bureau. Instead of making for higher efficiency, 
in ray judgment, it makes for greater safety on tlie part of the politicians 
that do the apiiolntlng; a greater range or leeway in selecting their political 
friends for the job. 

(kuiimlssioner Commons. Are these county inspectors appointed by civil 
service? 

Mr. Walker. No; they are appointed by the hoard of supervisors. They 
are more nearly appointed from among tlie men wlio are of the same political 
faith as th(.‘ majority of the board of supervisors. Tluit is the first qualifica- 
tion. The next is their efficiency and their ability and their good standing 
with their party. But being .so clo.se to the people, because the sutler vl.'<ors 
are elected directly by the people in that county, I believe tliey are more 
responsive. 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat salaries do these jieople get, the.se inspectors? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Well, I think, wldle I am not sure, it is $1,800 a year. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think that is a hlgli enough salary to get 
well qualified in.spectors? 

IMr. Wai.ker. I do not believe It is a high enough salary to get good, compe- 
tent, efficient men to do that work. 

Commissioner Commons. What qualifications should they liave more than be- 
ing an expert miner? 

Mr. Walker. Are you asking with reference to the ones on the job now? 

Commissioner Commons. If you are trying to get the best kind of inspector, 
what would your Idea be, to select an expert miner? 

Mr. Walker. I thought he ought to be an exjiert practical miner and then 
pass a technical examination as well to prove that he not only thoroughly 
understands the practical workings of mines In their operation and also the 
technical details of their operation. 

Commissioner Commons. Have j'ou considered any better method than this 
civil-service method of selecting these inspectors? 
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Mr. WAiKF.n. Well, we Imve conffidered the question of the miners electing 
the inspectors, ire believe u'e would get wore etliclent inspectors by that 
method. The coal operutors feel they would not get a square deal If they were 
selected by that inelhod. 1 believe the inspectors selected by a board would at 
least be more nearly seleelnl for their qualilicatloiis to discharge their duties 
than fliey are under (he present arrangement. 

CommissIniHT (V)MMONH. That Is, if they be elected by this legislative board? 
Mr. Wu.KKit. liy a board sele( t<‘d part by the miners and part by the oper- 
ators, and they agree <m some one; we would not trust each other very much 
ill these mattei’s. q’liere ar<‘ s»>me we can trust on each side that do trust each 
other, init tlier(‘ are a gr(‘at many that we come in contact with that we can 
not agr<‘e on as beuig broa<l-njinded, honest men that are well informed on the 
subject and woiild make goo<l men for tliat kind of work, and generally each 
side would try to luang compeh'id nanj, an<l thi)se men, the chances are, would 
be n factor in a c.ase of that kiiid, and they would be trying to maintain their 
.standard with Imth sid(‘s and do the fair thing, and out of that kind of an 
aptM)i olive <'oncern wi* might gel good, coinjadent, conscientious men. 

Oatimissloner <’ommo.\s. Has your org.-inization ever had anything to do with 
the Stat(‘ laaird of mediation ami arbitration? 

Mr. Walkkh. No. 

(kimmlssiom*r Commons. Does that board tjdm part 

Mr. Wm.kku. We had once, in 1SU7, I tlnnk, ai tlie inception of the organiza- 
tion, I think tlie State board of mediation, or one member of it at that time, 
acted in settling a dispute In Williamson County. Of course that has never 
been setthal until here n cently, and it is not quite settled yet. 

Commissioner Com.mons. in recent >ears tlie State board has not intervened 
in these strikes tliat you have luul? 

Mr. Wai-kkk. I do not b«*lieve that tliey have been rt'qiiested to by eitluT side. 
Commissioner ('ommons. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Wai.kkr. Oil, T tliink it is, from my knowii'dgi' of the operators and 
my own feelings in tin* matter, and the knowledge 1 have of the views of my 
own as.sociati's, we feel that It hs almost impossilile to get an impartial dis- 
interested body of men to decl«le in eases of arbitration. Unless we can got 
that kiml of men we do not like to agree to arbitration unless we do agree 
to a decision before (be arbitrator Is seleehsl ; and we have always felt that an 
nrhitratlon hoard selected from political sourc<‘s mostly, men* who did not 
understand the mining industry, the details of the mining industry, if they 
were honest, could not hr <ilitaim‘d from tli(‘ fact that they were selected from a 
political source was evidence to us that we had to be careful in taking it for 
granted (lu*y were honest until they demon ‘^t rated It. 

(kimmJ.ssloner (V)mmons. Do you think this scheme you outline<l of having an 
arbitration board selecteii in the way you projiosi* — do you think that could 
have avoided certain strikes like this one we had 10 years ago? 

Mr. Walker. 1 do not know, I would not say positively, because there was 
such a wide disparity betwmi the positions taken by both sides that I doubt 
that a board of mediators could liave brought them together. I do not know 
of any other dispute hnially that has come up In all of our experience but what 
Hull iMiard might have been suecessful in avoiding the trouble. 

Commissioner Common.s, You liave these miner.s’ strikes going on occasion- 
ally, I suppose? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Illegal strikes? 

Mr. Walker. I am gbul you made the statement, because the statement was 
made this mornir-g, and I Mould like to have the impression corrected, I want 
to get it rigid on that matter. There l.s, It is true, under existing circum- 
stances, illegal strikes precipitated by our members — there is not any question 
about that. But I venture the assertion, if yiai will take the records propor- 
tionate to the numlier of men that are responsible for these things happening 
and considering the qualltieations on hoth sides as between them and the 
representatives of the companies, that tliere is a greater proportion of illegal 
acts committed by the representatives of the otiier side than there is by the 
members of our side of that kind. 

Commissioner Commons. Has that matter ever been passed upon by the 
Joint board? 

Mr. Walker. Why. every time we go to make a contract an operator has a 
complete detalUsl list of ev<‘r.v case where we have violateii the contract, in his 
Judgment, and done it wrongfully. Then, on the other hand, we generally bring 
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In another 21st where we believe he has dealt unfairly with us; where we 
can not confess to the wrongful acts on each side, we disagree. 

OoiuniissioJier Commons. What do you do In case of an illegal act ; that is, 
what did you do wliile president of the organization? 

Mr. Walker. We have got a provision in there for paying a $10 fine on the 
part of each member of our organization where tliey precipitate an illegal 
strike. I have fined a considerable number of them, of those men, $10 apiece. 
In my home town I fined 175. I went into a local union one night and fined 
860 of them in their local meeting. This has taken place all over the State. 
In dealing with in<lustrial disputes to-day you have got to take into considera- 
tion the ultimate phase of the situation; where there is extenuating oircuin- 
sf juices the operators have w'alved their right to fine, and in many instances 
when we have been entitled to a fine, when we thought we were getting value 
received we have waived as to the right to the fine, but in extreme cases wiiei-e 
tlu'ro wji.s pnicticjilly no extenuating circumstances we ‘lave fined each other on 
both sides, and they agreed to it. 

Commissioner Commons. I think you .said if the men were having any strike 
and men to take places of strikers were brouglit in, flint ytm would advise, or 
your organization had advised, tliat tliey be resisted, violently if necessary. 

Mr. Walker. No. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you say tliat? 

Mr. Walker. I did not say that. 

Coininissloner Commons. What was your statement? 

Mr. Walker. What I said was that wliere men were Invading men’s homes, 
insulting and abusing them and beating tliom up, that they should protect 
themselves. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose it is simply protecting the property and 
protecting strike breakers tluit come to take tlie places of rlie men; what is 
jour ofiicial recommendation? What have been your recommendations under 
tho.se circumstances? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Well, if they were only men coming in to take those places and 
going to work peacefully, I would advise our peorde to let tliem alone and go 
about tlieir business, except to take it up witli them personally and try to pi}r- 
suade them not to take their places. I believe they have got a right to do that. 

I would advise them to proceed to the limit within their rights, to try and per- 
suade those men to not take those places. Outshle of that 1 would not advise 
tliem to go any further than tliat. My oxpi'riimce has been that they never 
did import strike breakers, except a bunch of di.sreputul)le, irresponsible men, 
wliose moral and other record is absolutely wrong, who take advantage of the 
little power they get to insult and abuse ami beat up people, and sometimes 
kill them ; under those circumstances human nature Is likely to be weak enough 
to result In reprisals. 

Commissioner Commons. You are .speaking now of what has happened In 
Illinois? 

Mr. Walker. In Illinois and elsewhere. 

Comml.ssioner Commons. Take Illinois. How lung since anything of that 
kind happened? 

Mr. Walker. Not since 1897. 

Commissioner Commons. The employers haven’t resortetl since that time to 
any strike breakers or gunmen? 

Mr, Walker. No, sir. The governor of the State sent the militia down with 
Instructions to the operators not to Import men of that kind to take the places 
of citizens of Illinois, and if they did he would blow them across the State line 
with the militia. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask a que.sflon or two. 

Commissioner Delano. I will ask you in relation to conditions existing be- 
tween the coal operators and the miners In the State of Illinois, have they been 
pretty satisfactory? 

Mr. Walker. They have been fairly satisfactory, I think ; reasonably so. 

Commissioner Delano. Why is it there has been a cesstition of mining every 
two years? I believe you don’t call it a strike, but there is a cessation lasting 
anywhere from five or six weeks up to two or three months. If you are able 
to get along, why can’t you avoid that cessation, which falls rather heavily on 
the general public and on the consumers? 

Mr, Walker. In the operators’ ranks there are a numl>er of men who have 
used those periods in whicii the contract has expired to speculate in coal, and 
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previous to tiie expiration of tlie contract they have bought large amounts of 
coal aiul storxMl them, and then us they would have been at a dead loss and not 
niad(‘ any money unless tht‘re was a strike, some of those gentlemen have gone 
th(‘mM(‘!ves and hud their agents ileliberately and assiduously working to prevent 
agrtMumuits between the coal operators and the minors. 

OjinmlssiojHU* I)klano. I ha\e suspecdcil that. I never heard the statement 
made as chuirly before. Much obliged to you. That is all. 

Uhalnnufi Wvosn Mr. U’t’onnell would like to ask some questions of you. 

(kimmlssioner OVo.xxell. You have been connected with organized labor 
quite a numh(‘r of yt*ars. I understand? 

Mr. VVai.keh. About 30 years or a little over. 

(kmimlssJoner (>’( 'o.NNKt.i.. Not only in Illinois but throughout the miners' 
organizathjus covering North Amerlea? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Yes, sir. 

(’ommlsslontT O’Connell. You have been abroad? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

(Vaiimlsslotjer O’Connell. Studying the industrial questions and economic 
questions? 

Mr. Walker. Yt's, sir. 

CoinmlssloiK'r O’Coxnfli.. You know the Imliistrlal conditions? 

Mr. Wai.ker. In a limited way. 

Ckanmls.doiu'i* O’Connei.l. WI)at in your mind is tlie greatest force In our 
tliiK* for tlie common iqilift, the building up of our higher citizenship and our 
higher sta'.danl id maidiood and womanhood? What force, what organization, 
what association, what combination of people in our time has been the greate.st 
force In that direction? 

Mr. Walker. My judgment Is it has b(‘er» the trades-union movement. 

CommissiomT 0’(\)Nnell. Now, If you can conchsely, wliy do you think It 
has been the trade.s-union movement? 

Mr. Walker. Well, in the first place, the mattor.s that affect the everyday life 
of every worker who is a member of a ticnh'-union. as well as tliose who are not 
members of a tra<k‘-unlon, that they can l(*arn of is considered and discussed 
not only at the meetings but in their i)apers and pamphlets and by their 
speakers, by (wery means that th(‘y have of communication and education, and 
their every etVort has been to protect the wc'aker one m(»re so tiuit the stronger 
movement, and to help make for the belter opportunity for education and 
better living and lidle pleasures and th(*cn‘ation of a feeling of— a human feeling 
toward each other— kindliness and lu'lpfnlne.ss, and tlirough the power of 
organization and through the Influence of their argument and their educationtil 
working making for tlu‘ general raising of the standard of wniges, shortening of 
hours, making nunv luailthfiil. .safe places, and conditions of labor; making for 
better (‘ducatlon, better home life, and a higher standard of citizenship, both 
in men and w'omen at all times. 

(knnml.ssioner O’C’onnell. You ladleve tliat condition would not be possible 
at least to such a great extmit without there were organizations of W(^rkmen? 

Mr. Walker. W(‘11, It miglit l)e po.sslble, but I doubt very much If it would 
obtain If it was md for the orguidzation of workmen. 

Commissioner ()’(k)NNELL. Do you lM‘llev<‘ that the employers in our time are 
made up of that humane de.sire for the common iqilift that without the force 
of organization they would have hrougld the workmen up to this high standard 
you speak of? 

Mr. Walker. Well, I w«)uldn’t like to generally rondemn all eraployer.s in con- 
sidering that matter, hut I do know this, that unless we had given them all 
the nssl'?tance we co\dd, put into practice the tldngs that meant better things 
for the worker and In tlie family, my honest convictions are w’e would not have 
gotten them. 

Ooinmissiouer O’Connell. We hear something of tlie right of free American 
citizens to work under what is commonly called the cj^en and closetl shop and 
under what conditions and what wages and what hours. Do you believe if 
these comlitlons w'ere to go absolutely w ithout question you could expect a con- 
tinuation of our standard of citizenship and of living even to continue as It is 
now’ or to go still further better? 

Mr. Walker. The fallacy of that position is so apparent I don’t think any 
intelligent i)erson takes it serloii.sly. I tliink the iK'r.son who advocates that 
sort of a proposition has got the ostrich, that hides its head In the sand, beat 
40 ways. There Is no question but what the average man that has to work for 
a living has to find work or he can’t live. There Is no question but what the 
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averftj?e employer will employ labor necessary In his plant or industry that he 
can fjet the cheu]>est, so that he can get the largest return for it. 

Coinmls.sioner O’Connell. Do you believe it is possible for an Individutil to 
reduce his hours of labor as an individual? 

Mr. W.^LKEit. Absolutely not. The men putting into effect the ])olicy of let- 
ting every man freely — so-called freely, because it is not at all — if you would l(‘t 
every man be free to select the kind of conditions and hours that he would work 
uiuUt, we would have better conditions than we have now, but it is an abso- 
lutely misleading mi.snoiner for the proposition. The actual result is that all 
workers by that sort of proposition are forced to the level of the one who is 
the weakest and whose need and extremity forced them to accept the lowest 
wage and work under the most unfavorable conditions. That is what It means ; 
and instead of meaning freedom for anybody it simply means putting the 
IM'ople who w’ork for a living on the basis of the one who.se intelligence, whose 
needs, whose strength, and whoso want compel them to accept the meanest kind 
of living and to do the meanest kind of work under the meanest kind of con- 
ditions for the lowe.st kind of wage. That is what it meaim. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. You saw a sign of this kind, and I saw it myself. 
ov(‘r a large factory door, “ We don’t employ union labor in this factory ; w'e only 
employ free American citizens.” What would be your interpretation of a man 
.seeking employment under a sign of that kind? 

Mr. Walker. Well, if it happened to be an American citizen who wanb'd to 
bel»mg to a union, 1 guess I wouldn’t consitler him to be a free American citi- 
zen. And Americans, that class of American citizens, would not have a rigid 
to work there. My Judgment Is I would not iind very many American citizens 
wlio were well inforinecl working in that plant through tliose gates. 

Commissioner O’Connfill. You are a lirm believer in contractual relations be- 
t^\ecn employer and employee? 

Mr. W’alker. Yes, sir, 

(’ommissioner O’Connetj.. In a system of bargaining for things, sitting down 
at tlic round table and fighting out by argument and eoncillation the tilings that 
come between them — that condition is only possible In an organized state of 
affairs? 

IMr Walker. That Is tlie only place It Is possible at all. 

(Jommlssloner O’Connei.l. It is not ixissible umler the comlitlons as explained 
to us this morning by the gentleman who was on the slund before you, where 
in his factory lie don’t employ union people as such? 

Mr, Walker. No, sir. My experience is they won’t agree; the shoe would 
be oil the otlier foot. They say they only want to do what is fair, and they 
decide what Is fair. We say we only want to do what is fair, and w'o decide 
wliat is fair, but tliey won’t accept what we say is fair. Tliey won’t accept It 
for a minute— lea.st of all those wlio take that po.sition. 

Commi.ssIoner O'Connell. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Wein.stock wishes to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Some years ago I was uppointixl special labor com- 
missioner by the governor of California to inve.stigate the labor laws of foreign 
count ri<'s, and one of tlie conditions that forced themselves upon iiiy judgim^nt 
was thi.s, that in Great Britain and Australasia the labor leaders and labor 
repre.sentativGs commanded the respect and confidi'iice of the employers gen- 
erally, despite the fact that the employers very frequently hnd to fight them 
bitterly. The statement made to me personally by a great employer in England 
and Australia was that so far as the integrity of the labor leaders and repre- 
sentatives was concenuxl they were above reproach, and he had every confidence 
in them. In spite of the fact that he could not agree with them. Such a case as 
Sam Parks In England or Australia would be Impo.sslhle. Such a case as Mayor 
Schmidt, of San Francisco, who was nominated and elected largely by the labor 
vote after it was a known fact he was a crook and scoundrel, would be Imtws- 
slble practically In a British labor union. A British labor union will not tolerate 
grafters to represent them, and the moment it beemoes known a leader Is a 
grafter he is ostracized and made an outcast. You have been abroad, I under- 
stand, from the testimony you have given. Can you give us the difference 
between the attitude of the British union against graft and the attitude of the 
American union toward graft? For example, the other day I met a labor 
leader on the ktreet and discussed the charge of graft that Is going on now - 
against labor-union leaders, and this Is the statement he made : “ So long as the 
labor representatives don’t graft on the fellow worker I, for one, am utterly 
indifferent as to how much he can get out of the employers.” Can you explain 
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to us for tlu‘ information of the commission tills difference In the attitude 

hetwcen tlie rank and lil<‘ of the labor union in this country and Great Britain? 

Mr. W'Ar.KKit. I can j,dve you my own view of tlie matter. I don’t want to men- 
tion luiy nniiws. hoenusv 1 f!ot sjwriiic instances or positive proofs that I 

could direct n Jth reference to men on the union side of the question who took 
^rnft ! but thire is one diffeiu'tn'e hetwetm our country and Great Hritain that 
s(H*tns to enipiiaslxe its(‘If to me Htul, in my Jiidftment, Inis a (tood deal to do with 
the sltuathm. The one is in Great Britain if a cum* is taken into court— in 99 
per cent of (fa* cases, at least— and I think it is nj^reed to by everyboily every- 
where that has studied (hat situation that (lie evidence and the law will deter- 
mine ahsniutfly vhat the <lecision will be, and that there is no escape, and, on 
the other liand', from the information I can /?(‘t and from what I have observed 
and from what T have seen anci ;:<)tten lhrouii:h personal experience, the courts 
in our country are not tin* automatic justice-dealing institutions as what they 
are over there. 

Commissiomu- \\'kinsto( k. Wlmt about the case of this Sam Parks, who was 
convicted and s(‘rved Ids tei-m in jail, and after coming out of jail he was elected 
the grand i>residcnt of a Labor Day parade, and hats were thrown in the air 
and he was ns-eived with hosannas? 

Mr. Wai.kkh. Well, I don’t know; don’t be too sure. I don’t know just what 
the details ar<* in tin? Sam Parks <‘Hse, becau.se I am not acquainted with the 
local sliuation in regard to it; but if Sam Parks had the protection of the 
court in enabling him to get control of tiu* local unions and had hired sluggers 
and w-as given the protc'ction of the courts through the Influence of the con- 
tractors and was able to naiki* it chair to any decent union man that he stood in 
his way, he would gd his heml beaten or get a bed in a hospital or be killed. If 
Sum Parks was over in Great Britain and was able to do that, and eonvince them 
he could do that, be might lx* <‘lect(‘d to some such position in Great Britain 
after he could get out of jail. 

Gommis.sioner Wkin.stock. \’ou think the courts had much to do with the 
situation? 

Mr. Wai.kk.r, I think the i-ourts had a great deal to do with the situation, and 
I think the contractors are ilie iirimary cause of that comlition being created 
In America. 

(kmunlssioiier WtjrNSTocK. I llimk, Mr. Walker, as an intelligent labor repre- 
sentative, you probably realize, willi a great many otlier.s, that one thing that 
orgnnizeii labor 1ms greatly to fear in this country is graft in its own ranks. 
What steps has organized labor taken to eliminate graft from w'ithin its own 
ranks? 

Mr. Walker. I am satisfied that whi'nw'er a trade-union is able to uncover 
graft that the grafter will net g(‘t any more consideration tJian any other 
crlmliml. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Cun \eu recall any instance where labor repre- 
sentatives or leaders were expelled from unions for grafting? 

Mr. Walker. Well, we lia<l an inlernutioiial swretary-treasurer of ours who 
was grafting in his own organization, and he was expelled. 

Commissioner W'einstock. I mean recei\ing graft from outsiders — from em- 
ployers? 

Mr. Walker. I can not recall a s))eeilie instance; but all you have to do is to 
convince the mine workers that a man has been grafting, whether there is proof 
of It or not, he wdll be put out, and h<* had better keep away from the com- 
munity. I know of one Instance wh«*re I be president of one of the mine workers’ 
unions, In 1807~a position I lield myself for eiglit years — they had a .strike, and 
during that struggle it transpired that lie was bribed by the operators to sell 
out that strike, and be was expelleil from that organization and went out Into 
the western country, and the coal operators out there gave him a position. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your tesiinmiiy (Ids morning touching upon the 
matter of violence, you made the statement that organized labor stands for 
law and order and as opposed to violence. 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course, you know’, as all the rest of us know, 
that there has been a great deal of violence in labor disputes and labor trou- 
bles; what has organizeil labor done to make good Its statement that it Is 
opi)osed to violence and labor troubles? What instances can be shown where 
organized labor has expelletl members for acts of violence or where organized 
labor has aided the authorities in bringing wrongdoers witliln the range of 
justice? ^ 
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Mr. Walkeb, I can not give you u specific instance, and that Is a rather big 
question, and a man would have to consider It from different angles in order 
to do justice in the premises, but the fact that there were 70, (XX) men from 
every nation, from the top of the enrth, coming from the humblest walks of 
life, went through a four and one-half months* strike without one being arrest tnl 
for oven a breach of peace is some evidence that there Is something making for 
peace on the part of the trade-unions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would have happened if they hud tried to 
replace the strikers with strike breakers? 

Mr. Walker. If they had tried to replace the strikers with strike breakers 
who peaceably went on to work and did not attempt to Intimidate or i)eat up 
the strikers, I do not think there would have been any violence. You can not 
always blame the strikers, where often when they attempt to take the matter 
up peaceal)ly, one word will lead to another, and they will forget themselves, 
and there is trouhle; but ordinarily I will venture to say tliat the employers in 
tills country, when they seek to get the men to take the places of men that 
leave their jobs, and in tlie event of overt acts on the part of the strikers— If 
they would seek relief in the courts rather than hire murderers and criminals 
to beat men up and murder them— if they would pursue peaceable means 
according to law, I venture to say that inside of 10 years you would practically 
have violence eliminated. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, Mr. Walker, I understood you to say a few 
moments ago that you had no confidence in our courts as compared with those 
of England? 

Mr. Walker. In view of the fact that they don’t see that the other side adopts 
peaceable, law-abiding methods in handling their side of these industrial dis- 
putes. Could you expect me to have confidence in a court that will countenance 
coal operators hiring armored trains or copper-mine owners from importing 
men with records as murderers, and clothe tliem with authority of the law in 
violation of the law and allow those men to go out on the streets, insulting, 
abusing, and beating up people when an overt act has been committed on tlie 
other side? 

Commissioner Weinstock, And then, as you pointed out, if Sam Parks can 
intimidate the courts from the labor point of view, what help will the em- 
Iiloyers have? 

Mr. Walker. It Is wrong for the courts to protect men like Sam Parks. 
(\)mmi.ssioner Weinstock. You think that in the case of Sam Parks it is 
(lie employer that controls the court instead of the workers? 

Mr. Walker. I am honestly convinced that is the fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they were using Sam Parks unjustly to de- 
stroy their competitors? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also stated that in you opinion the worker 
would not be satisfied, wliatever his comlltlon might be, until he received the 
fullest share of his product ; are we to understand from tliat, Mr, Walker, that 
you are a Socialist? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you believe in collective ownership? 

Mr. Walker, Yes; Government ownerslilp; the people to own and control 
the things they use in common, and to own and control individually what they 
use Individually. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You further believe that workers ought to be, if 
necessary, compelled to organize ; that is. If they organize voluntarily, well and 
good; but if not, that they should be compelled to organize; you would put 
the legal machinery in operation to compel them to organize? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; and after they got to understaml It, they would stay in 
the organization whether they were compelled to by law or not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would favor employers likewise? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are, of course, familiar with the Australian 
system, where the State itself does not compel the workers to organize or the 
employers to organize but makes It attractive to them to organize, and thus 
75 per cent of the Austrialian workers are organized, which is the largest per- 
centage of organized labor in the world. If we should follow the same method 
in this country, and this commission should recommend some such system as 
obtains in Australia or some of the States should adopt it, you further believe, 
38819*--S. Doc. 415, 64~1— vol 4 13 
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as I gather from your testimony, that you would have labor disputes settled 
peaceably without cessation of work, if possible? 

Mr. Waj.keb. Yes. 

Gominlssloner Weinstock. How could that be done? Tell us, If you can, 
what machinery you would provide that would make it possible to settle all 
labor disputes without cessation of work? 

Mr. Walkeb. I do not believe you would settle all labor disputes without 
cessation of work unless you adopted a policy of compulsory arbitration. 
Commissioner WErNSTocK. Would you be in favor of that? 

Mr. Wai.kkr. I would not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, eliminating compulsory arbitration, what 
would be the next possible solution? 

Mr. Walker. As I .said, I believe there ought to be representatives of the 
Government sitting In ev<‘ry joint conference between employers and employee.s, 
wliere the fiuesflon of making <‘ordracts is up for adjustment, and they ought to 
have all of the Information about the matter so that there can be no misunder- 
standing. 

fVunmlssioner Weinstock. Granting that all that was done, and still the 
dual parties could not agree, and neither party was willing to accept the recom- 
mendations of the olHclals, then w'hat? 

Mr. Walker. T belliwe by that j^rocess that the process of etlucation would go 
on to a iM)lnt where tlu're would be practically no possibility of a strike, except 
that It was on some fundamental right of either side, and I believe that a cessa- 
slon, a short ce.ssation of work. In a case of that kind, where the mediators would 
use tludr best ofllces, would qualify the situation so that there would be no 
serious disturbance. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In any event, the system you suggest would mini- 
mize that? 

Mr, Waeker. Yes. 

Comral.ssloner Weinstock. What is yoUr opinion, if you care to express it, 
on the Camullnn law? 

Mr. Walker. I have read it over once or twice and have had it quoted to me. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Briefly, I can give it to you in a few words. The 
Canadian law provides in connection with public utilities only that when the 
union votes to strike, or wluai llu* (Muployer proposes a lockout, and inquiry must 
be had in the hope of adjusting the difficulties, and the recommendation of the 
State board can be aceepted or rejected. If rejected, then a strike can legally 
lake place or a lockout take place. If, pending the investigation, a strike or a 
lockout takes place, either or both sides are liable to punishment. Do you favor 
that system? 

Mr. Walker. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the weak spot in it? 

Mr. Walker. In the tirst place, just to .sjieak from knowledge of this last 
trouble In which our people were init under the ban of the law IxMjause we did 
not comply with the law. Take, for lllu.stration, in Illinois you have had testi- 
mony that there l.s at least capacity to nunq the demands for a supply of coal. 
My judgment is that they could produce three times as much coal as needed to 
supply the demand, and that is three times the cost to the people that have to 
buy it. Now', after declaring by vote that they were going on a strike, had they 
continued to work for 30 days, and the coal operators w'orked to full capacity, 
then our folks could have stayed at home 60 days without any w’ork at all, and 
before the strike began to have any effect upon the coal operators ; that is one 
feature of it that I do not like. On top of that, I believe the best way to settle a 
strike. If it can be settled at all, is to use your good offices before the strike either 
takes place or is ordered, and have the effort made before the strike vote Is 
taken, and I think that w'ould have more Influence. On top of that I am satis- 
fied that the workers have not got confidence in the men selected by the method 
that those representing the government in Canada are selected. I am a Socialist 
and the other man may be a Republican and another a Progressive (a Bull 
Moose) ; and In the political battle w'e naturally look with suspicion on the fellow 
W'ho stands for something different than w'e do, and on the part of the workers, 
they naturally look with suspicion on anyone that has been selected through the 
machinery of the party that is controlled by the employing Interests. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the whole I take it you would be opposed to 
any system that had anything of coercion in It? 

^Ir. Walker, ^^y thing of coercion except absolutely showing up that In the 
event of a strike mey took the wrong position. 
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Commissioner Weinstocic. Ton were present when Mr. Piez testitied this 
morning:? 

Mr. VValkeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you remember one of the reasons he gave for 
not dealing with organized labor generally was the fact that the unionist felt 
he owed his first allegiance to the union and not to the empolyer? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that true? 

Mr. Walker. It seems to be jreasonable ; he knows the union is trying to in- 
crease his wages and the employer is trying to reduce them, and it stands to 
reason that he would feel more friendly to the institution that was trying to 
improve his condition than to the other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, that if a controversy should arise between liu* 
employer and the union, the attitude of the rank and file would be to stay with 
the union rather than the employer? 

Mr. Walker. If that would not be true there would be no need of unions ; If 
I had more confidence in the employer I would stay with him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you do not deny Mr. IMoz’s statement? 

Mr. Walker. I think it is absolutely unreasonable to expect anything else. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if any transactions occurred between the 
union and the State, with whom would the members of the union stand? 

Mr. Walker. I suppose that would be like the forefathers of our Nation, we 
w ould figure out wdiat w'as right and stand by It. 

Comndssloner Weinstock. What does the union teach on that score? Does 
the union object to its members joining the National Guard? 

Mr. Walker. Some do and some do not. I do not think, though, that there la 
any union that would object to its members joining the National Guard if the 
National Guard was used for the purpo.ses that it is supposed to be used for. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But take the conditions as they exist in Illinois 
to-day. What is the attitude of organized labor tow^ard Its members joining 
the National Guard? Does it penalize them in any way for joining the National 
Guard? Is there anything In its by-laws that prohibits Its members from join- 
ing the National Guard? 

Mr. Walker. Nothing that I know of, except their self-respect and the 
knowledge of what has happened, and for what purposes the National Guard 
has been used and the possibility of what it might be used for. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And If a member of the union did join the Na- 
tional Guard, w'hat would be the attitude of the fellow unionists toward him? 

Mr. Walker. I do not think there would be any particular 111 feeling toward 
him. I know many men that have served as Regulars In the Army of our 
Nation. 

C(>mml8sioner Weinstock. I do not mean Regulars. 

IMr. Walker. I am making it. If anything, stronger. I know of men whose 
forefathers have served in the Revolution and In the Civil War who have ad- 
vised their sons that if they joined the Army, used as it Is now, they would 
drive them out of their homes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, at least those unionists you have In mind now, 
which you have just described, if it came to an Issue between the union and the 
State, would stand for the union and against the State? 

Mr. Walker. If the State would stand for the things which our Nation is 
supposed to stand for, they would be opposed to the unions If It took a wrong 
position : but my Idea Is that the unions would be with the State If it was right. 
If the rights of our people In the Nation were involved to-morrow and a condi- 
tion was created that meant war, I do not think any body of men in the Nation 
would contribute as many soldiers as the unions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .lust one more point r You pointed out that where 
a man goes on a strike and his job is at stake and he has a little home and he 
has a wife and babies and he sees another man coming in to take his job, that 
It is only natural for him to do everything possible within the law if possible, 
and perhaps beyond the law, If necessary, to protect his little home and his 
wife and his babies, to hold on to that job. Now, how about the man who has 
got the job, who either may be a unionist or a nonunionist, as pressure la 
brought to bear on him by unionists to quit his job, and he does not want to 
quit his job by reason of the fact that his wife and little babies will suffer if 
he does? Has he not as much right to hold on to the job as the other man has 
to get back the Job he lost? 
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Mr. Walker. He has Jn a degree ; if the question only affected those two as 
individuals, and if it was a job that only affected the families of those imme- 
diately concerned, he would l)e absolutely right, but the man that stands in the 
way of reasonable progress on the part of all the people in the Nation, would 
not, In iny judgment, be eiitith‘tl to the same consideration as the man who Is 
Htamling for something tlmt is reasonable progress in the citizenship of the 
Nation. Legally on(‘ Is entitled to as much protection as the other, but that is 
not the way we generally find it. You go down to Knab’s restaurant, and you 
find a big brass-biittone<l policeman, who never did a day’s work in his life, and 
r<‘fuses to work and who is getting .$5 a day— you find him keeping women from 
working for Jj;? a w<‘(*k on 10-hour shifts, and that makes a man scratch his 
head ; 1 tell you it Is not right morally wliatever it might be legally. 

Commlssioiu'r W'einstock. In answer to a question of Prof. Commons you 
explained that oiie of Ihe reasons why the State board of mediation was not 
used by either side \\:is because muther side had confidence in such a board, due 
to th(‘ fact tluit It was looked upon ns a political board. When you said 
“ [xklitlcal board ” <iid you have in mind union politics? 

Mr. Walker. No; f meant selected by the political party that happened to 
come Into power at the last election. 

Commissiom'r Wkinsto('Tv. That is, your theory would be that the govern- 
ment would si'lect men of its own political faith? 

Mr. Wa! kkr. Y('s, 

(.ommlssiom'r \\ kinstock. And that these men would be likely to be biased? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

CommissioiK'r Wkinst<k k. And therefore could not act fair? 

Mr. Walker. V<*s; and would he inlluenced. 

CommissioiuT Weinstock. And therefore you do not think that any political 
board of mediation would be likely to be a success? 

Mr. WvLKER. No. 'i'hose positions are geTierully filled to pay political debts, 
atid sucli smull jtosithuis as those would be gotten by the smaller fry who did 
political work. 

C(mimisslom'r Weinstock. Now, another suggestion that comes to this board 
as likely to better (‘ondltions Is to recommend to Congress a permanent industrial 
hoard that shall ha\e substantially the powers that the board of mediation has 
in dealing with railroads, and such a board would doubtless be appointed by the 
President. Do >ou think the same objections you have pointed out against a 
State hoard wa)uld hold against such a board? 

Mr. Wai.ker, I honestly b(‘llove they would; that, wldle the President might 
appoint men that were clean and conscientious and absolutely honest, still if the 
nu'ti involved In the ditTerent sides of a illspute did not have confidence in them 
they would not h<‘ lilody to utilize that hoard. 

CommI.s.sioner M’kinstock. Then, in your opinion, such a proposed permanent 
lii'lustrial hoard wcmld not he any relief? 

Mr. Wai.ker, Well, that board, if the President was to act on that general 
proposition in the same way that Gov. Deneen acted on this other proposition, 
it might have tiie same result as our mine investigation. 

Commissioner M'einstock. What was that result? 

Mr. AVaeker. Tin* law providetl for the mine investigating commission and 
gave authority to the governor to appoint it, hut lie took it up with the miners’ 
organization to ha\e them recommend three men they wmnted, and the operators 
to ri'commend thi'<*e iikmi tliey wanted, and for them to agree on the three they 
wanted. Now, if the President appointed three members of that commission and 
then asked the labor unicms and the employers to agree on the impartial mem- 
bers, then the labor unions would have confidence in it because their men wmuld 
look after their interests, and the employers would have confidence in it because 
they would be represented. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, your criticism to the proposed plan Is not 
so much to the plan as to the manner in w hich the board is chosen. Assuming 
that the board is chosen wisely, what then? 

Mr. Walker. I believe if it can he done that will result in adjusting Industrial 
disputes and heading them off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. INIr. Weinstock asked you about the Sam Parks case 
in New York and his organization and the other organizations expelling members 
for graft. Have you ever heard of a manufacturers’ association, in your ex- 
perience, either city, State, or National, or any association of employers of 
any character, ci^. State, or National, ever expelling one of Its members — 
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either suspending or fining them — for the payment of money to labor leaders or 
labor men of any kind In connection with what is generally calle<l “graft “? 

Mr. Walkeb. Never a single one. An instance occurred in our organization 
recently where it is chargetl tlie coal operators paid $20,000 to two men, and that 
they did not get anything in return for it, and I do not believe they paid it or 
got any retpru If they did paid it to those two men. And then the operators 
wanted the men removed for graft, and the coal operators that gave the money, 
no charge has been preferred against them, except as our officers have said they 
would not do busine.ss with them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are still in the coal operators’ a.ssoclatlon? 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes, sir ; and one is president of the Coal Operators’ Association 
of the Southwest. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It not your idea that one of the benefits of the unions is 
that they have tended to put employers on equality and, by eliminating competi- 
tion in wage scales, made it possible to increase wages without suffering busi- 
ness destruction. 

Mr. Walker. In the coal industry our agreement is based on tlie expressed 
principle tiiat it be made so that each operator, as far as possible, considering 
conditions of transportation, etc., gets into the market with a fair chance of 
selling his share of coal in that market. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien that question is correct. 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

IMr. Thompson. Do yon believe that the unions slunild not stop manufacturers 
from working by sympathetic strikes when the disputes are among the unions, 
say, arising from jurisdictional disputes, for instance? 

Mr. Walker. I believe that jurisdictional di.sputes should not arise at all ; 
T believe that is a weakne.ss on the part of the labor unions that they do arise. 
I Ihink ultimately they will be able to eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 

Take it in tlie mining industry, where they have at least 32 classes of labor 
(hat work in and around the mines, and such a thing as a jurisdictional dispute 
is unheard of. If you brought up the question of a jurisdictional dispute, they 
Mould not know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it not a fact that your union is more what is commonly 
called an IndUKStrial union? 

Mr. Walker. It Is an organization of employees in the coal-rnlnlng Industry. 

Mr. Thompson. And what is true of your indu.stry, because of the formation 
of the organization, is true of the Needle Trust? 

Mr. Walker. In some portions of it Whenever organizations are established, 
I do not think any jurisdictional questions are raised at all. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the part of your statement about earnings. 
Mould you guarantee by law a minimum return to the employer? 

IMr. Walker, No; I would be willing to guarantee to the employer, before he 
iiive.sted his money, expert information from the Government as to just wffiat 
be could expect, and then if he puts In his money with positive knowledge that 
it M^ould be a failure, he would have to take the eonsecpiences of his own foolish- 
ness. 

Chairman Walsh. Then there Is no means you can suggest by wffiich such a 
guaranty could be made? 

J-Ir Walker. I would be willing to agree, if all things were fairly represented 
to a man when he Invested his money in the business, with the O. K. of the 
Government, that he would be guaranteed a minimum. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you would be in favor of such laws as would guar- 
antee an employer a minimum return of his Investment? 

Mr. Walker. Ultimately I would not be, as I said, but while this condition 
of affairs existed I would be In favor of it as a part of progress. 

Mr, Thompson. In this connection. It has been suggested you stated there 
should be a limitation to the maximum. 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How would you provide for a minimum profit? How they 
should get it in case the busines.s didn’t earn it? From what kind of fund would 
that be paid? 

Mr. Walker. I suppose it would have to come out of the profits of the general 
fund. 

Mr. Thompson, An insurance tax on the profits? 

Mr. Walker. You could take It out of the tax from that particular Industry. 
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Mr. Thompson. Would you compel employers to employ at the minimum wage 
unemployed? ^ , 

Mr. Walker. Well, If there was no other employment for those workers on the 
employers’ own industry that the workers could get a living out of, I believe they 
ought to be compt'lleil to <*mploy ihiMii or give them what we considered to be 
tlm minimum to enable them to keep tlieir families decently. 

Mr. Thomi’kon. In that latter case, would you take it out of the general taxa- 
tion? 

Mr. Walker. I would tala* It out of that industry. I suppose it would have 
to be made gi'iu'ral. 

OommlHsloner (Commons. Suppose you guaranteed the employer profits; then 
you would require him t(> hlr(‘ all tlie laborers? 

Mr. Walker. I told you under Ihe present arrangement if you tried to make 
a perfiK.'t Instil uthm out of it it Is a good deal worse than trying to patch that 
old pair of pants that was pat(‘lie,s. I am wdlling to do anything to help, but 
that is hey (Hid me. 

Oommi.ssloner Commons. Do you talk your views of socialism to the workers? 

Mr, Walker. Y(‘s, sir; .at times wlien Invited to or given sufficient provoca- 
tion. ' 

CommissloiK'r (kiMMoNs. Do you think the high wage in strong closed-shop 
trades h.is anything to do with eitlier the lower scale of wages for other laborers 
or wllli th' Increased cost of living. 

Mr. ^^'ALKl;u. \\'(‘ll, it may possibly. But if the workers didn’t get as large a 
share of the results of llndr labor where they have a thorough organization, it is 
possible that the employiu- might be satisfied with the profit he is now making 
and glv(‘ It to the geiuTal imblic in the way of reduced living, but my own judg- 
ment is th(*y would have to he watched mighty close. It is just like Mr. Piez 
has told you ; he wouldn’t reduce it xmless he had to, and he would put it up 
as high as h(‘ possibly could. I don’t think it would cut any figure. 

Mr. Thompson. Would your organization be willing to file a copy of the 
ugr(H*ment between It and the Western Federation of Miners, provid^ it is in 
writing? 

Mr. Walker. Our organizations are all public. Anybody can get a copy of the 
contract and by-laws and a verbatim report of the conventions and conferences. 

Mr. Thomp.son. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask you to furnish us as far as under 
your control a copy of those agreements and laws. 

Mr. Walker. All right. 

(See Walker exhibit.) 

(h)nmilssloner Carretson. Your organization holds jurisdiction over the Crow 
and Esqulmo territory, do they not? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (1 auuet.son. And the local organizations in the P. E. I. country — 
Prince Edward Islands? 

Mr. Walker. I don’t know what you mean by P. I. country. We have juris- 
diction ov(>r the coal-mining Industry of the TTnited States and Canada. 

Commissioner Gvrretson. In the enactment of the Canadian industrial act is 
it not a fact that all of the miner.s thought it would be a beneficial act and favor 
to pass It? 

Mr. Walker. Not all of them. 

Commissioner O vrrktson. Tlie l)ulk of them? 

Mr. Walker. There might have been some of them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Didn’t tliey find out the first time an involved inves- 
tigation was held that the employers utilized it to put enough supply of coal on 
the ground to last during the entire period that Industrial strike might take 
place? 

Mr. Walker, That was my information. 

Commissioner Gauretson. And from that time haven’t they repudiated the 
act and been opposed to it? 

Mr. Walker, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DTTDLEY TA'YLOE. 

Mr. TH 0 MP 80 N»i=Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Taylor. Dudley Taylor. 

Mr. Thompson. Aud your address and business? 
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Mr. Taylob. 1818 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. And your profession, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. Lawyer, 

Mr. Thompson. With whom are you engaged in a professional way? 

Mr. Taylob. I presume you refer to my 

Mr. Thompson. Are you in general practice? 

Mr. Taylor. I am general counsel for the Employers’ Association of Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long have you been such counsel? 

Mr. Tayix)r. I have acted in that capacity for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. How old an organization is the Employers’ Association of 
Chicago? 

Mr. Taylor. I think it was organized 11 or 12 years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. And have you been counsel almost from the beginning? 

Mr. Taylor. Nearly so. 

Mr. Thompson. What membership has your association? Among what 
classes of employers, and about how many? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, it has associations of employers affiliated with it. It Is also 
comprised of individual firms, principally in the manufacturing business in 
this city. 

Mr. Thompson. What other associations of employers are affiliated with your 
a.ssociation? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, there are various associations. Not being the secretary. 
It is not quite within my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to have such information and knowledge as you 
have. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I could say offhand that the Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association is a member. Some of the retail organizations— I think the State 
Street retail stores are members. Whether or not the metal trade is affilltited 
now I don’t know; it has been. Various other associations. I don’t know, but 
I think the number principally is made up of Individual firms. 

Mr. Thompson. Ijocated in and around Chicago? 

Mr. Taylob. I think all in the city. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a copy of these questions? 

Mr. Taylor, T have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The first one relates to your organization and your member- 
.ship. Would you have any objection to supplying the commission with a copy, 
stating the membership of the different associations, and of your by-laws and 
constitution, if you have one? 

Mr. Taylor. You are welcome to the by-laws. As far as the membership is 
concerned I am not in a position to speak, not being secretary of the as.socia- 
tlon, and it is a matter that possibly would have to be referred to our executive 
committee. 

Mr. Thompson. Who is the secretary of your organization? 

Mr. Taylor. William M. Webster, 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take up with him these questions that were sub- 
mitted to you? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Can’t you, a.s president of — you are Just counsel? 

Mr. Taylor. Only counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. What other organiatlon is yours affiliated with — I mean 
larger body? 

Mr. Taylor, No other organization so far as I know. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Walker on the stand 
to-day ? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I did not 

Mr. Thompson. What relation, if any, does your organization sustain to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, for instance? 

Mr. Taylob. None whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Any friendly relation.ship? 

Mr. Taylob. I suppose we exchange printed matter. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you have no agreement or understanding, 
or any definite or indefinite arrangement? 

Mr. Taylob. None whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Whatever may exist between the two organizations is purely 
a matter of comity? 

Mr, Taylob. Precisely. 

Mr. Thompson. And incidental friendship? 

Mr. Taylob. Mutual Interests, possibly. 
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Mr. Thompson. You may jfive, if you will please, as briefly as you can, a 
statement of the aclivltles of your as.soeiatioii so far as it touches on the 
labor proposition, industrial matters, since you Imve been counsel. 

Mr. Tavlok. I should say that the employers’ association was formed for 
purely defensive i)urpo;:es, feoiln.!,' a need on the part of the employers to 
(►r^arilze to meet dt'mands which were considered more or less unjust. Since 
that time it has been conducted almost entirely if not entirely as a defensive 
(organization. VVe are Interested in tlie subject of strikes and boycotts affect- 
ir»K our members. We are sometimes interested in a general way in strikes 
and boycotts which do not affc'ct our members, but in which we feel we are 
Indirectly concerned. We furnisli legal services in the matter of prosecution 
for \i()iem*e and for intimidation, and in obtaining convictions and proceedings 
for contemj»t under injunctions. We advise to some extent in relation to the 
factory laws and matters of tiiat sort. 

Mr. Thompson. To what (‘xtent, if any, does your association advise with 
iefert‘nc(‘ to tlie methods of conducting the Industrial disputes such as strikes 
<.n helm if of one of your members? 

Mr. Tayi.or. W(‘I1, it differs according to circumstances. The employer who 
is a meml>er of our association may not reipiire any services from us — perhaps 
.some large concern which maintains its own legal department and is able to 
Imiulie tlu' thing Itself, otliers call on us for more or less limited services. 
Olliers ask us to take entire charge of the legal phase of things and to furnish 
guards to tliern, for in.stance, to accompany their men back and forth to the 
place of business. 

Mr. ’riioMPsoN. Then tin* services you render are not entlndy limited to the 
defense and prosecution of suits, but also includes the question of furnishing 
guards. 

Mr. Tayuuu Y('S, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you ever give advice generally as to the methods of con- 
ducting strike.s, or warfare, ratlier? 

Mr, 'rAM.oK, Yes, sir; \ery oftmi an employer finds himself in a position 
wliere h<' feels lie is entitled to some relief and requires advice, and it is given 
to lilrn. He docs not understand the situation liiinself, perhaps, from the 
\arious angles, and lu' thinks we do, and is glad to avail himself of our advice. 

Mr. Thompson. In othm* words, as you slated at the beginning, your asso- 
ciation is an cnqiloyers’ defensive association? 

Mr. Taypou. I think .so. 

Mr. Tho.mi'son. And as such would furnish such aid and advice and as- 
sistance as in your judgment and the judgment of the member who is in 
troulile sliould lie given? 

Mr. Taypok. (ienerully speaking, that is true. 

Mr. Thompson, Of course, I am assuming legal methods. 

Mr. Taypor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that there is no limit other than what Is legal to the 
help you may give to a meml)er in case of industrial trouble? 

Mr. Taypor. Well, 1 don’t know what all that Implies. 

Mr. q’HoMPsoN. I am leaving out — of course, assuming you would not do 
anything illegal ami leaving out all questions of financial aid as such. 

Mr. Taypor, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in the carrying on of the work during times of peace 
what aid or help does your association give to its membership? 

Mr. Taypor. It giv(‘s sucli advice then as to matters which come to our at- 
tention in relation to factory laws and decisions or something of that sort. 
Might possibly advise them as to the organization and work of this commis- 
sion for instance. General Information about things which we think are of 
general Interest. 

Mr. Thompson. And would you be apt to advise employers as to the means 
to prevent industrial trouble? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; oh, yes. 

Mr, Thompson. That would come within your work of counseling? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. And would have a fairly broad scope, would it not? 

Mr. Taylor. I should say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in respect to this work, would you be apt, If called 
upon, to give advice as to the organization of any particular employer’s shop? 

Mr. Taylor. No, '‘(H r. 
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Mr. Thompson. In regard to the currying on of strikes and with reference to 
conditions existing in times of peace in the shop of a member of your associa- 
tion do you have any so-called squads of men who may go around and work 
in these various shops and find out the conditions widch exist? 

Mr. Taylou. No, sir ; nothing of that sort. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is curried out in some associations; I presume you 
know that. 

Mr. Taylor. I understand there are some national associations wliich have 
workmen who are sent from place to place to help out during labor troubles. 

Mr. Thompson. Or even without labor troubles existing? 

Mr. Taylor. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, for instance, if there are a.ssoclatlons that proviile men 
to go around 

Mr. Taylor. You are inquiring about something of which I have no knowl- 
edge. 

:\Ir. Thompson. I just wanted to find out whether your association did any 
of that work or not. 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

l\Ir. Thompson. What Is the attitude, if any, of your association toward 
the organization of workers; of your membership toward trade-unions? 

Mr. Taylor. Generally speaking, it has .seenuHl to me that the members 
of our association are inclined to liberal, fair views and to appreciate the 
justice of organization. From my talk with them 1 am satisfied that they 
would prefer to do business with organizations of labor provided they were 
ieas(»nably safeguarded so that they could do business un<ler safe conditions 
and not have their business disrupted by some unjust <lemands, some whim 
or caprice. If they could only feel there was stability enough that the union 
organization was conser^ atlvely directed and manage<l, I think there would 
he no complaint, ns the employer is looking, above all things, for stability. He 
must know that his business cun go nliead. I don’t think he has any quarrel 
with organizations as such. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, to meet in this same room. Kindly resume the stand at 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning, Mr. Taylor. 

(At 4.30 p. rn. of this Tuesday, July 21, 1914, an adjournment was taken until 
Wednesday, July 22, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III., Wednesday, July 22, 191k — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Conimi.ssioner.s (kuiimons, Delano, Weinstock, 
Ballard, Lennon, O’Connell, and (larretson; also William O. Thoraiison, counsel. 

(Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. You may proceed 
now. 

Mr. Thompson, Mr. Taylor, will you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DUDLEY TAYLOR— Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Taylor, in your 10 years of counselshlp with the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Chicago, during that time have you acquired any views 
or opinions with reference to trade-unions? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. As constituted at the present time? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You have? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give to us, as briefly as you can, your opinion In 
regard to them? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Thompson, may I make a suggestion that I be allowed to 
cite a specific case and draw some conclusions from It? 

Mr. Thompson. You may do that, and be as brief as you can. 

Mr. Taylor. I notice in a morning’s paper a statement made by Mr. Walker, 
the last witness heard yesterday, to the effect that the waitresses are endeavor- 
ing to obtain $7 a week and obtain one day’s rest out of seven. And I want 
to refer briefly to that and indicate to you the way In which matters come into 
our office, the consideration which Influences us, something about how we 
proceed and what we think ought to be done, and if I can give this commission 
anything at all It will probably come out in discussing this matter a little bit. 
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In NovenUxT or Decenibor of 1913 the waitresses’ unions, cooks’ union, and 
the waiters’ union start(‘d out on a campaign to unionize those occupations in 
the city of Clilcuj'o In tlie hotels, restaurants, and the lunch rooms. That 
stands admitted ns a matter of court record. They sought to get the restaurant 
kwpers and food-exchange iniMiihers oi)erating lunch rooms to sign a closed- 
slioi) agretunent, which also provided for a scale of wages, the wages of the 
waitresses to be $8 a wei-k, and al.so for one day’s rest in seven. 

The first attack was marie upon the Hear lei restaurant over at 79, I think, 
West Uandol])h Street. There W(‘re a consltlerable number of pickets there, I 
think some six on the average, for quite awhile. There was a great deal of 
publicity attending it ami great crowds gathering. And Anally there was an 
Injunction procrn^dlng, ami in that Injunction proceeding the courts after hear- 
ing the case iiixai its imaits held that all boycotting which was not enforced 
by violence or Intimidation was legal, and all picketing which was not enforced 
by vIohMice or ini linidation was legal; but took the position that because this 
picketing occurred In a crowded rilstrlct of the city it necessarily resulted in 
disorder and must stop, and although its Injunction order dhl not read that 
way and In fact <lid not i)rohibit i)icketing, as they were doing, nevertheless 
that wnis the intimation of the court, and it stopped. 

They then attacki'd Mr. Knab, and Mr. Kmdj has a string of seven or eight 
restaurani.s In the city, and I think all of them within the Loop. Mr. Knab 
for 10 y(‘ars or more had never discriminated against union labor, employing 
union and nonuidon lah(>r; when he was requested to sign a closed-shop agree- 
ment last fall he signed a closed-shop agreement. He operated under it for 
four m(»nths, and he claimed that he could not get the help from the union 
which he ne(‘ded and must have, and his business suffered in consequence; 
that hu had to employ others outside ; and, not to make it a long story, it did 
not w'ork; conseiiuently he refu.sed to renew the agreement; but his w'ages 
were the union wages or better; bis hours were the union hours or less; his 
days of the week were those of the union; and there was absolutely no point 
of differ(‘nc(‘ between Knab and the wndtresses, the waitresses and the cooks, 
other than the closwl-sho]) provision of the contract under which he must let 
the unions send him all of his help provided the union was able to do it, and 
If it was not able to do it, then he might employ as he pleast^l. But his new' 
employees must Join the union within three days. He had found by experience 
that he could not enforce that proimsltlon — that is, he w'as in continual trouble 
and he w’ould not undertake to continue under such an arrangement. Knab has 
been subjected to picketing and boycotting ever since May 1. It Is now some 
85 days. This i)lcketlng con.sists, undoubtedly under the advice of counsel, of 
two women generally, and sometimes one, who pass back and forth slowly in 
front of each rc'stuurant and bear signs. The signs are changed from time to 
time. The present one roads: “With your assistance we will win our strike 
against Knab.” As I say, this has been going on for 80 or 85 days. There has 
be(‘n no attempt on the part of these pickets to interview employees as might 
be expected in the ordinary trouble, absolutely no attempt. It has all been 
directed to Imhiclng or lulluencing the patronage, inAuencing people not to 
patronize the place. It is a direct attack upon the patronage to destroy it. It 
has been from its Inceplion May I. 

Mr. Efting and Mr. Powers, wdio also own a string of restaurants in this 
city — one owns live and I think the other owns six — were interested in the 
Pow'ers Baking Co. with Mr. Knab, a separate corporation. As near as we can 
get at It from all we have learned, they coupled Efting and Powers’s name 
w'lth Knab’s and extende<l this boycott against those restaurants. Technically 
there is no strike and practically no strike against either of those persons; 
none of their employtH's w'ent out; all of them were well satlsAed and stayed 
In their positions, and there is no attempt on the part of the union to get them 
out ; but It is simply an attenqA to destroy the patronage of those two men. 

This has continued now, except for a brief Interval of several days, I should 
say, approximately two weeks. In front of these restaurants of Efting & 
Powers they did wear signs, and I think they still are, which state that Efting 
& Pow'ers are in a combine to keep the w aitresses from getting one day’s rest in 
seven. That is the sole information conveyed to the public by the pickets in 
front of those restaurants. 

As a matter of fact, Powers has never employed waitresses, but nevertheless 
his place is picketed by waitresses. Efting employs no waitresses and only a 
very few' w’alters,’^id his place is picketed that way. As a matter of fact, for a 
considerable time past they have not employetl i>eople seven days a week, but 
have grantetl one day’s rest in seven, and that Is not the issue. 
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They pay the union wages or more and work union hours or less, and there 
is absolutely no issue with either of those two men except a closed-shop agree- 
ment, of which I spoke. 

Now, this matter comes into our office. Here are men who have been taught 
ever since they understood anything that they had certain legal rights. They 
come into our office seeking advice; they have not had any such trouble before 
and do not know what to do, and they inquire from us and we advise them. 
Now, Henricl got his injunction. Knab’s attorney, who has never handled a 
matter of this kind before, applied for a similar Injunction and got exactly 
what he applied for but found that it was not sufficient to stop the boycotting 
and the picketing. He later trleil to have the injunction enlarged but did not 
get it, and I went in for Efting & Powers and applied for an injunction and 
got it. A little later they moved to dissolve it, and it was dissolved in this 
particular — by the way, in passing let me say that, so far us getting an injunc- 
tion is concerned, in my experience of 10 years we are about always ImmtHli- 
atcly put to the test of whether we are entitled to it. We may possibly get it 
without notice, but the courts are also keen to hear a motion to dissolve within 
a day or two; and when I got this injunction the court of its own motion 
wrote on the order that he would hear a motion to dissolve tTie injunction 
within 24 hours, showing his willingness to take the matter up and have It 
argued at the earliest possible moment. 

Chairman Wajlsh. Do they grant ex parte restraining orders? 

IMr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. They grant them on the face of petition in the first 
inslnnce? 

Mr. Taylor. And on the recommendation of the master in chancery; then 
within a few days we were in court on a motion to dissolve the injunction. 

Chairman Walsh. In the first Instance do you apply for the temporary re- 
straining order and he refer it to a master in chancery? 

Mr. Taylor. That depends on circumstances. As a general thing I give notice 
that I will apply for the injunction; but In a case like this, where this con- 
tinual loss was going on and It was Important to get immediate action, I applied 
for an injumdlon without notice. 

Chairman Walsh. To a judge of the court? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And did he refer it to a master in chancery before he 
granted the restraining order? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was either side notlfie<1? 

Mr. Taylor. No ; the master in chancery took it home over Sunday. 

Mr. Thompson. What you say of injunctions here Is true of all kinds of 
Injunctions? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And wherever an ex parte injunction is issued without notice 
It is understood that the other side shall have the right of way over all other 
court business to come in and have a hearing on the Injunction? 

Mr. Taylor. That is true. An injunction is never in force more than a few 
clays without a motion to dissolve being heard If the other side w'ants to make 
an argument. 

Chairman Walsh. In this case the defendants’ first appearance was on mo- 
tion to dissolve the restraining order? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the first appearance in court of the defendants? 

Mr. Taylor. The judge, when he was satisfied of the bill, required me to 
give notice, and notice was given, and they came in, and the court gave them 
this option : He says, “ I have read this bill and I think it presents a ca.se for 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been any action taken by the court with ref- 
erence to issuing a restraining order before this moment you are speaking of 
now? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all I wanted. 

Mr. Tayix)R. He required us to give notice, and they came in, and he said to 
the other side, “ I will either grant the Injunction and allow you to come in 
within 24 hours on a motion to dissolve and I will hear you on It, or I will 
not issue the Injunction and you stop your picketing and boycotting until this 
court can pass on It, one or the other,” and they chose to let tlie Injunction 
issue. 
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Now, procoodliig with my story, and I will draw to a close pretty briefly 
here. 

ChairinuM Walsh, (io uhead. 

Mr. Tayloh. On the motion to dissolve the injunction It was argued at 
length, at leu.st on my j)iirt, and while the court dissolved it so far as it re- 
ferred to pleketing our mime was concerned, he left a perfectly good injunc- 
tion against boycotting and against this scheme of exhibiting matters In front 
of these restaurants, us tlie injunction n*ad, for the purpose or with the effect 
of injuring tiie i»alronage. Tlu*se i>ickets did not cense picketing and boycot- 
ting; th(‘y did not even pau.se or hesitate; they continued it. We went in 
prontptly on a motion for a writ to have them citeil for contempt, stating we 
did not d(> it in a vindictive .spirit at all, but simply for the purpo.se of having 
it stopped. It was further argued, and after reading of affidavits the court 
took llie [Misirion la^ would not consider the cause.s underlying this trouble or 
the injury Avliich was re.sulting to the complainants, but would test this thing 
solely by tlie (luestlon of violence or Intimidation, and if their acts did not In- 
volve viok'iK'c' or intimi<lation lie w-ould not interfere, and with a perfectly 
good injunction in terms we, for ail purposes, are out of court and get no relief. 
Now, tiu'se giMitiermui say 

(’lialrman Walsh. Is your case still pending? 

Mr. Taylor. Still pending. 

Chairman Walhii. Will it come up for hearing on permanent injunction 
later? 


Mr. Taylor. How soon we can get to the hearing I don’t know. We are now 
in court vacation. AVliether we can get to the hearing on the merits at all in 
vacation is very diMiluful, and if we can’t, then not until next fall; and if the 
court siiould stand liy its decision, then we w'ould have to go to the appellate 
court on tlie chance of reversing it, which would perhaps take a year or more 
and, of cour.se, in the meantime there is no protection there. Now, these 
genth'ua'ii feel tliat they have got real rights. Tliey may be wrong, but that 
s their opinion. That is my opinion. It is my opinion that these waitresso.s 
have no rigid to walk up and down the street solely for tlie purpose of smash- 
ing the patronage, for the sole purpose of compelling them to enter into the 
Closed-Shop agreeimuit. I take tlie position that if a union was so constituted, 
so directed, so managed that it would be a good thing for employers, the em- 
pioyers wmtdd .se(‘k to do Imslness with the union because it would stand for 
stahllity, it would stand for the things which they need in their business; but 
here is a man wlio tried tlie tiling for four months and it didn’t work his 
way, and till* oUiers are judging by his experience and don’t want to intro- 
duce it. J liey will not Introduce it unless they are forced to do so. The unions 
on tlieir [lai t are doing all they can to force them to Introduce it, as I have 
salfl, to the extent of smashing their busines.s. These men are not in any 
picayune Imsiness : their [ilaees of business liave co.st from $5,000 to $10,000 to 
(xiiilp. It represents a large Investment to them. It represents a business 
mint up through many years of good, fair dealing, at least that Is what they 
Claim, and they come to this question of where is their relief. Now, assuming 
lor iiie imrpose of tlie argument that tlie unions are not alwmys right, that 
they may sometimes be WTong, that there Is a case sometimes for some tribunal 
to eoine in and investigate the matter, hear It upon its merits, and see that 
justice Is done where ean we get It? That has been my experience during 
the time that I have been counsel for this association, that there is not a real 
adequate remedy. 

powcrful organization daily becoming 
ITf i. ^ labor organization. It has a power to enforce not 

demaiuls. A single employer can’t stand against it. Gen- 
cnipioyers can’t stand against It. It is a serious question if all 
the employer's In the same line of industry in a city can stand against It. It is 
^ <^be gaff, or standing the loss not only of profits, but 

standing the deficit in the conduct of the business jierhaps for weeks or months. 

I say, assuming for the purpose of tlie argument, that the employer happens to 
bo right, where is his remedy against that powerful organization? I want to 
call your attention to the fact that these people, forming that sort of labor 
organization, are irresponsible financially, they can move about the city, be lost 
to sight ; move to another city, be lost to sight. You talk al^ut damage suits, 
you can t get a damage suit to a hearing for possibly one or two years. You 
get a Judgment; it is worth nothing; it is not any remedy. On the other hand, 
the loss is continuii^g during all of that time. Now, I find that when banks, as 
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responsible institutions, seek to do business in a community, they are requIrcHl 
to give some token of their responsibility and satisfy the State auditor ; that is 
right, I believe. They have to show their funds; their funds are under State 
control. The same thing is true of insurance companies ; but here, we will say 
for the purpose of the same argument, Is a powerful organization using its 
funds for the purpose of smashing another man’s business, we will say, un- 
justly, and those funds are not subject to any control. You can’t in this State 
SUP at law a labor union, because there Is no statute which renders a labor 
union liable in a suit against it. You have got to sue its members as partners ; 
you can’t get anywhere on that. You can’t get their funds into the court’s 
control, the funds which are being used against you all of this time. Now, 
that is the sort of thing, Mr. Thompson, we, in the vernacular, are up against 
all the time in this city. 

Mr. Thompson. I am rather sorry your case, Mr. Taylor, was a recent 
matter. Of cour.se, it may necessitate our going into it, which we did not in- 
tend to do at this hearing, but my question to you was what view you had, 
from your 10 years’ experience as counsel of the Employers’ Association, with 
reference to labor unions, and you said you would give a case which would 
illustrate yoiiy opinion. I will ask you if the waitresses’ case, which you have 
testitied about, represents, in your opinion, a typical union proposition? 

Mr. Taylok. It is typical in a sense that most of our troubles are due to the 
closed-shop proposition and do not Involve wages and hours. You ask for my 
opinion further on this thing. If it is of any value, it Is this: That the first 
tiling to do, ns it sc*ems to me, is to make labor unions responsible, and that 
lias got to be the first thing to be done. Then you have got some measuro of 
ic.-^lKMisibility, some way of controlling it, controlling their funds, having their 
associations, I don’t care w’hether of employers, employees, or laboring men, 
ipso facto corporations considered as corporations, but under laws which give 
some tribunal the control over those affairs. You take this case — harking back 
a minute to the waitresses; what does the public know about It? The public 
does not investigate this matter and form Its own opinion and act according to 
its convictions; not at all. We have demon.strated that clearly. They simply 
iivoid those restaurants, at least a considerable part of It does, because there is 
trouble there. It is easy to go to some other restaurant across the street or 
in th(‘ next block. Then you should have a tribunal which should look into the 
nuM-its of these controversies, if you please, and make a finding by which the 
public can be guided ; the public would be guided If it had confidence In the 
trilmnal. The tribunal ought to have such real power as to enforce justice in 
the case. 

That brings up another consideration. Your tribunal as constituted these 
(lays in our States has not real Independence, in my judgment and in the 
judgment of those who are familiar with these matters. A judge is elected for 
six years. It may be we get Into his court and he is up for reelection the next 
year. It may be he is up for reelection in two years. But be that as it may, 
we are satisfied that the judges fear to antagonize a large powerful class rep- 
re.sented by labor unions and hedging so to siwak, and we do not get relief. 
Now, you .should have a tribunal, I think, which is appointed and under such 
circumstances as to insure its real independence. They are like the United 
States judges; they ought to be appointed for life, depending, of cour,se, upon 
good behavior in office and all that, or some other thing like that, to insure 
their real independence. 

Another thing, it ought not to be a tribunal composwl of a laborer on one 
side, an employer on the other side, and a so-called mcml>er of the public for 
the third and deciding factor. That, so far as I have seen, In my observation, 
does not work out. It Is a so-called species of arbitration which does not work. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to your question of financial responsibility of the 
unions, on the part of the unions, you spoke about corporations. Corporations 
generally are associations of men with capital for the purpose of limiting their 
financial responsibility; is that not true? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Legally? 

Mr. Tayixjb. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In the new union you would want them Incorporated for the 
purpose of extending their financial responsibility? 

Mr. Taylob. I should say so. 

Mr, Thompson. Now, to what extent and In what degree would you extend the 
financial responsibility of the unions by means of corporations, whereas the 
men of capital use corporations to limit their financial re8i>on8lbnity? 
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Mr. Taylor. I think if we could make the start, Mr. Thompson, it would be 
a mutter of evolijtion much the same us the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
ns I umlcrstand it, who have built up its practice and its procedure and Its power! 
I tlilnk if we could start along right lines with the idea of control of the funds 
of all asHociatlouH and with an iiulcijendent tribunal it would, like our municipal 
court could, make a recommendation ; give them power they have not got, or 
having power, they do things— they can not enforce this control. ’ ’ 

Mr. Thompson. Do jmmi have an idea of having the common-law rules of 
damage, etc., uiJpIiiMl to this responsibility? 

Mr. Tayi.ou. Aly personal i<lea, and, of course, all of this, Mr. Thompson, must 
be und<'rsto(jd us my o\\ n j)ersonal idea and not any ’ 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Taylok. Princiiiles promulgated by our association at all. My own idea 
would be tliat the commission ought to have power, not in accordance with 
power which courts usually iiave, but a power to go into the merits of the dis- 
pute and adjust in a<rordance with justice, subject, only, to .some reasonable 
control by appeal. 1 am not in favor of anything where there is no anneal 
W’hatever. 

Air. Thompson. Well, generally with reference to ordinary corporations 
stockhohh'rs as such have no responsibility linuncially ; is that not true? 

Air. Taylok. Except in hank.s, that is true. 

Air. Tjtoxlp.son. They slmi)ly stand the clmnce of the loss of the investment 
such as they liavc' in tla* corporation? 

Air. Taylok. M’hat is true. 

All-. Thompson. And jieople who deal with corporations are advi.sed of that 
limited liability, are they nut? 

Air. Taylok. Yes. 

Air. Thompson. In corporations, of course, stockliolders Imvo no authority to 
act as siidi? 

Air. Taylor. Yes. 

Air. Thompson, In your opinion is the union a democratic Institution. I mean 
theoretically? 

Mr. Tayjx)r. Under practice, no. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean theoretically? 

Mr. ^J\\Yi.ou. I regard it us un-American and unpatriotic. 

Mr, Thompson. We will get to that later. At tlie present time, theoretically 
at least, they are democratic, are they not? 

Mr. Taylob. Well, I am loath to admit it, becau.se I have seen so much of the 
other. 


Mr. Thompson. In other words, you do not pay much attention to the theory 
of labor? 

Mr. Taylor. I can not let tliwry blind me to practice, Mr. Thompson. 

Air. Thompson. Well, taking your responsibility tliat w-ould attach to a union 
and assuming a union has 50, (KX) members scattered throughout the United 
States; that a contract was made by a local branch of an organization with 
some manufacturer; that 50 of these men should go out on a strike, we will 
say, violating this local contract which you assess your damages on. Do you 
think that the whole organization should stand a financial loss, Irrespective 
of whether they concurred in that action or not? Assuming the International 
organization would refuse to sanction the strike and would order the men 
back to work and the men should not go. How would you a.ssess your financial 
resixmslbility in tliat case? 

Mr. T.\yjx)k. I should say, assuming that in reality the union Is not back of 
It and discountenances it, that I would not favor that ; but in practice I have 
rarely. If ever, found any such condition. 

My ejyerleuce. Air. Thompson, leads me to believe absolutely that by the con- 
Itrol of funds of lui association, and, as I say, I do not care whetlier it Is of 
employers or employees, yon have got control of the association Itself, and you 
can determine, or ought to be able to determine, W’hether or not those funds are 


Mr. Thompson. Then it would require, to carry out this policy, that rules 
should be laid down and In what respe<-t the various labor organizations should 
conduct their business as to w hether in case a local union went out on a strike 
that should fix their financial responsibility, and In order to fix the respon- 
siblllty of that character the strike should have the sanction of the international 
organization? 

Mr. Taylor. I Oppose there w’ould have to be some general principles. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, as a lawyer how do you conceive, under our present 
constitution, you could make such refined laws dealing with the running of 
organizations and running of labor organizations, separating them from other 
fraternal organizations such as Masons and the various churches in our land 
and the Knights of Pythias, and so on? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, our Constitution Is Interpreted differently as time passes. 
The time was when the right of contract, the freedom of contract, was always 
upheld, as you know. Now. that has given way to the general proposition of 
\Ah:it is for the common welfare, and so on. And It Is anybody’s last guess in 
the court of last resort as to what is something for the common welfare and 
what Is n<d. And that points back that the Constitution is changed — the in- 
terpretation of it, at least, changes, and conditions have to be met. I am not so 
sure that under our Constitution there would be any dithculty in having a 
tribunal — I do not like that word “commission.” as applied to these things — 
but a real tribunal, exercising such power as is necessary to determine wherein 
rhe justice lies, enforce justice. Now, on broad lines, I think a tribunal could 
be constituted In eacli State, and a Federal tribunal to cover the Federal mat- 
ter, which would have those broad powers and would find it within their power 
to enforce it. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you believe in the establishment of an industrial court, 
perhaps? 

Mr. Taylor. I do. 

Mr. Thompson. If that could be done. 

Mr. Taylor. I think it has got to come. I <lo not see any other way out of it. 
It must have the control ; it must have the confidence of the employers and the 
peoi)le generally. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you have that court carry out the common law as it 
has come dowui to us in Industrial matters? Would you have it make new law.s 
to meet our Industrial conditions? 

IMr. Taylor. I would bo satlsfltMl to have the courts start in and pass upon 
fpiestions like, for Instance, this closed-shop feature which I have cited to-day, 
as an instance. Let them go to a supreme court for its O. K. or reversal. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would you have this supreme court in determining that 
fpiestion, apply the old law or a newer Industrial law to be built up? 

Mr. Tayi.or. That is a matter which w'ould have to rest with the supreme 
court to determine, what the law is. It is continually deciding. 

Mr. Thompson. No. But would you have established some basis by which 
anybody determining questions' of that character should have the right, the 
authority, to develop a new law to apply to our newer conditions, or would you 
have, on the other hand, if you did not want to do that, you say the question 
must be decided according to the law as It now exists. 

Mr. Taylor. I hesitate to say, Mr. Thompson, in my opinion, that we ought 
to take the common law just as it Is and apply It, although that is, of course, 
interpreted from time to time. I think it Is a question of growth. You take, 
for Instance, this closed-shop proposition. As you are aware, it has been passed 
upon by, I thliik, some five States — Massachusetts Supreme Court, New York 
Supreme Court, the Connecticut Supreme Court, and our supreme court — have 
held that the closed-shop proposition, when It Is intended to cover an entire 
community, is a monopoly, and the attempt to enforce It is an attempt to create 
a monopoly, and that it Is against public policy. There is an interpretation, a 
building up of the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it your Interpretation in building up the law In accordance 
with the old common law that has exlste<l for centuries past? 

Mr. Taylor. I think It is. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, you then think, your idea of such a court would be 
that it should take the decisions of the courts of these five States you have 
named, and use those as a standard, we will say, In that close<i-shop proposition? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; until some good reason to the contrary appears, or until 
some statute, iwssibly, is pas-sed which will obviate It. 

Mr. Thompson. I will put the question to you In another form, another ques- 
tion, a little broader. Do you believe that the law, as it has come down to us 
and as we have It to-day from the old Industrial conditions of the past. Is com- 
petent to meet the newer conditions, the newer situation? 

Mr. Taylob. Oh, no. I think that statutory enactments are necessary from 
time to time. We have a very Interesting case here In Illinois. In 1^5 our 
statute on extortion was passed and enacted. At that time they knew noth- 
ing about a so-called labor-union extortion. Now, in the year 1913, so I am In- 
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formed by tlie pJate-^la^s insurance companies, from $25,000 to $30,000 worth of 
plate ^rlass was broken In tills city by representatives of labor unions. And It 
is claimed that the glazers’ and the painters’ and the decorators', and possibly 
one or two others, the electiiciuiis’, unions are Involved In that matter. 

The act of 1845 ii[)on extortion does not cover that situation at all; we 
ouKht to have a new act ; the chan|,dug conditions require a new act. 

Mr. Thompson. I.et me put it to you another way: What do you think of 
the fact that perhniis under the newer industrial conditions the worker maj^ 
have a (‘lalin, In equity at least, to a ritjht to work in a certain factory, wherea* 
under the old common law, if strictly interpreted, he has no such right. 

Mr. TAvnoR. Generally speaking, I would say, from my interviews and deal- 
ings with ernploye<\s, I think they would all be perfectly willing to have a 
matter like that, or any other matter .submitted to some tribunal such as I 
suggested In which they felt they could have confidence and felt that the 
tribunal was r(*ally trying to enforce justice and let that pass upon that, and 
If that is to 1)(‘ the holding and in effect the law of the land, they will abide 
by It and have to. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any other vlew^s with reference to labor unions 
wdilch you can give the commission to-day? 

Mr. Tayi.oh. I am, of course, familiar with picketing and violence and those 
(lue.stions, but I judge that nothing new can be brought before the commission 
on that. 


Chairman Walsh. Briefly give your experience w ith violence and picketing— 
anything that y»>u think is an abuse. 

Mr. Taylor. I have talked with hundreds of workmen in this city who have 
been assaulted or threatened; I have had them come Into my office pretty badly 
betiten up, ami I know' their view^s as to the picketing and how It comes about, 
and how violence results or how it has resultcnl in past years. I know what 
they think about picketing, and it is itlle to tell those men wdio are subjected 
to that sort of thing that because in the picketing out in front of the plant 
or witiiln a short distance from it there is no violence or intimidation that, 
th(M'(‘(ore, that i)icketing Is i>euceful. I have known of cases in this city of 
strikes where picketing around the plant might be c()nsi<lered peaceful because 
there was no violence right in that locality, but men were followed to their 
homes and a w’eok or tw’o after being followed w'ere beaten up when their homes 
were perhaps 5 mlh^s from the plant. 

Those men put two and two together and make four out of It, and to their 
minds that result(‘d absolutely from the spying— peaceful spying, if you please— 
around the plant, by which they get their addresses, and the men are beaten 
up miles from the plant. You can not toll those men that that picketing is 
peaceful, and it is in that view that the courts have held that picketing Is neces- 
sarily Intimidating. 



-j picketing. 

l-halrman AValsh. Have you got records of the alleged assaults that have 
been made in industrial di.sputes in Chicago In the last few years? 

Mr. Taylor. Only in this way; it wmuld entail a tremendous amount of work 
to go over all my records and pick It out ; I gave that up years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no record in the city of Chicago, as I under- 
stand it, except what might appear In the courts? 

Taylor. I expect that you could get some sort of record. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you get up the best and most authenticate<l record 
you can and give it to our investigators Who will call on you? 

Mr. Taylor, I will do the best I can, but I wmuld have to go through all of 
my papers. 


wou!ld^yoi?*g<^y^^^^' '^'^re attempting to get it for any purpose, where 

practically all I do; I 

would have to take It from that. 

Inv^tlgators could gather Information from that, 
could they not, which would be valuable in getting at the extent of such a 
practice? 

Mr. Tayia)b. It would give that sort of thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Js not the corporation liable for any damages wrongfully 
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jrr. Taylor. Tes. 

^fr. Thompson. Do you know of anj^ limitation of the liability <if the eorporu- 
tioii in that respect? 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, an ordinary corporation. 

Mr. Taylor. No ; none o(‘cnrs to me at this moment. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you collect from any coriM)ratlon more than it is capital- 
for or the property it actually has, no matter what it is capitalized for? 
^Mr. Taylor. No. 

^Ir. Thompson. If unions Mere legally liable, Mould there be any obje(*lion 
to limiting the liability of the union members? 

Mr. Tayj.or. I do not see, offliand, any objection to that ; it is a question, in my 
mind, principally of controlling the union funds. I think it is traceable to that. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. Would you put that on the .same basis as the corporations? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all, Mr. Thomp.son? 

Mr. Tjto.MPSo.N. That is all Jit iwesent. 

('hairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. How many members did I umlerstaml there M’ero in 
}our association? 

Mr. Tayj.or. I have a memorandum, Mr. O’Connell, of tin* names of the e\(‘cu- 
li\e coimnitleo of oiir n.s'^ocialion which I can givt* to jou — the nam(*s of the 
ofllcers and all, bXit I do not knoM- the m(‘mb«*rs of our a.ssociatlon or how many 
theiv are. That is not a matter within my knoMlejlge. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1>o you know the Jiumber of associations of em- 
ployers that are aHilifited with you? 

Mr. Tayi.or. 1 don’t even know the number. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hsino you any of tliem in miml that are alliliated 
Midi you that you come in touch M’itli? 

Mr. Tayt.or. Kight ofl'hand, the ('liicago Brass Manufaeturi rs’ Assoeiation. 

Commissioner O’CoNMa.r,. The restaurant oM'ners — ha\(' th(\\ an association? 

Mr. Tvylor. Tlie restaurant oM'ners, 1 think, liave vi-ry rei-ently come into 
our association and alliliated Math us. 

(’ommissioner (j’Connell. They are members of your n.s.soelation as an or- 
i-anization of restaurant owner.s or emplo.^el•s? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 think tliey are noM’. I think they came in v(Ty, very recently. 

Comnnssioner O’CoNNKLr.. Have you any idea of the number of restaurant 
ouiiers that arc inember.s of the Restaurant Owners’ A.ssoeiation? 

IMr. Taylor. No, sir; I liaven’t. IMr. Wells Cook Is secretary of it. 

(’ommissioner O’Connki.l. Have you any idea as to the numher of restaurants 
in Chicago? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0'(’onni:ll. What are the hours of labor of the restaurant em- 
ployees? 

^Ir. Taylor. I don’t knoM% generally speaking, excejit in tlie.se instances Mhlch 
1 liave cited here Mhero I knoM* they are not to exceisl tin* union hours. By 
die Mmy, I have a copy of their agreemmit, Mhero it snecllies the hours, if you 
N>ould care to have it — have it made a matter of record — .showing tlie c1os<m1- 
shop agreement and the scale of Muigos. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I M’ould be glad to have you file it. 

(Taylor Kxliiblt No. 1, “Agreement between the Ilotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance,” etc., M'as .-submitted in prlnte<l form.) 

Commissioner 0 ’(Jonnei.l. What Mere the hours of labor in these restaurants 
that are now^ having the strike, prior to the strike? 

Mr. Taylor. All I can say is that they do nut exceed the union hours set 
forth in the agreement. 

C<)mmissloner O’Connell. Well, don’t you know whether they are 8 or 10 or 
15 hours? 

Mr. Taylor. I have before me the agreement here, which, siKjaklng of \vait- 
resses, says, steady waitresses, six days, 60 hours, $8 a week. Lunch and 
summer waitresses, seven days, 42 hours or less, $6.50, and so on. A list of 
them, giving the hours. Our hours are not to exceed those, and In many In- 
stances, I am Informed, are less. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nom’, the Knab restaurant, which you speak of — 
that is the one that is having the strike? 

Mr. Taylor, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wore the waitresses having one day of rest la 
seven prior to the strike? 
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Mr. Tayj.ou. Yes. sir. 

CouiiJiissionor C>’(^o.nnj£ll. How \va.s that arranged that they got that day? 
What (lay was it of the 

Mr. Taylou. I (lent’ know what the day wa.s, how they urrangetl it. My 
iiriderstandlJ^g is that tli«‘y have a shift of ejnj)loyceii, which might be called 
an extra shift, so that the regular eiuidoyees get their time off each day. I umler- 
staiut that the Henriei restaurant, that there are girls there — waitresses — who 
work some part (►! fJie .s(‘\(‘n days In the wivk, Ijiit it Is not true at the KnaH 
re.stauraiit (»r Llling & I'owers resljuirants. 

(kminiissiorn'i- ( )'( 'on nkm-. What \\ere the wagi^ at the restaurant? What 
were tht‘ eaniinus per vvi^ek at the Knab n'staurants? 

Mr. Tayi^os. 1 am uiialde to tell you, other than to say they arc not liws than 
tli<' union scale, and 1 am informed in nmny instances they are more. 

ComridssioiK'i* (>'(^)n.nj:is-. You ,s:iy “ less " and “ nif)re,” What is tlie liigh and 
the low? i)on’l you know ^\hat the wage.s were there at all? 

Mr. I'a^i.ou. 'I'hat lias not eoniv* iimhT my knowUnlge. 

(kimmissiotu'r o'('oinni-:i.l. You don't know whetlier it is six or seven or eight 
or ten dollars a week, mon* or less? 

Mr. d'\YLoa, No, sir: I eaii't tell you. I ordy know those (luestions are not 
In issu<‘ in this ease of this .strike— the qiK*stlou of w’ages or hours. In other 
words, ir tliat eonlr.nl was signed up to-day liy Knab or Towers or lOfting, It 
would mate absolutidy no difference in the working eonditlons, the hours, or 
wages in any of lliosi* tlinv re.staurants. It would simjdy he a question of the 
elosi^'d shop. 

('Joiimiis.sioiu r <)’( 'onnki.c. ^J'here is a system prevailing in restaurants wliero, 
in eities lik(' ('hicago, during tin* luncli hour there are extra help employed for 
two or tlin'e liours in midday? 

Mr. Twi.ou. I assumi* there is. I understand there is; but you are asking 
me about details of wldch I hav(^ no knowledge. I am not in tlje r(\staurant 
busiiUNSs. 

('ommlssiun^'r O’Connki.i.. The reason I am asking you is in the explanation 
of tin' strike as a eit('d ease you took a po.sition that would be rather i>ositive 
as to tin* rigid or wrong of it. Is your ass«K’iati()n now giving its assistance to 
llu' Knai) n'staiiranl. furidshing wuitn‘ss<^ or by other means attempting to 
assist them to defeat tlie strike, as It were? 

Mr. 'Payi-ou. i\'o; we don't furnish any waitre.sses. They get their own 
M'aitn'sses, d'hey ha\e had tlie benefit of whatever udvieo I could give tliem, 
or asslstam-e. 

(Commissioner ()’(V).\neij,. In tlie otlier as.sociations or organizations that are 
afiiliati'd vith .\our assoeiatioii. if thi‘y had strik(*s with tlieir employees, would 
tliey come to ,\our assoeiation for serviees In tliose ea.ses, and would you furnish 
them in that direction to tlie extent, if nm*ss^lrJ^ of furnishing ixHiple for 
employiuont? 

Mr, q'AYLOK. No, .sir. Years ago, Mr. 0’(Connell, we hud an employment 
bureau, 

Conmii.s.sloner ()’(\»nnt<,ll. That is what I was getting to. 

Mr. Tayiaiu. Yes. sir; hut that warn discontinued .several years ago. There was 
not (mough demand to ke«‘]) it alive. 

(C(uniulssiom‘r (PCo.nnei.i,. 'Tiiat is what 1 was leading up to. I knew you had 
an employment IniiN'au. 

Mr. Taylok. \Ve used to have one. 

Coumilsskuier ()’('onnki,i„ That wa.s di.soontinueti? 

Mr. Taylou. Tliat was discontinued several year.s ago. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. Are any of the associations connected with your 
association running emptoymoiit hiireaus by theniselve.s as associations? 

Mr. T.iYLOK. Yes; I know sonu* of them secure help. I think the local branch 
of tlie metal trades does. I tldnk the Chicago Truss does. I think the lauiidry- 
men do. I don’t think the furniture iKskple do — possibly they do ; I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y'our a.s.sociation as such is not now operating an 
employment agency? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; not at all. 

Conmiis.sioiiGr 0’(Vnnell. We could get this information from the representa- 
tives of the metal trades or otlHH’ associations? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner 0 ’(’onnkll, I understoo<l you, speaking of this board — the gen- 
eral board of adjudiment we have had c*onsi(ierable information on or opinion 
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about — that Its selection or its success woultl depend on its melhini of selection 
Nory largely? 

Mr. TxVYloir. Yes, sir. 

(!ouuiiissloner O'Oonnkll. I under.stoml also you were not favorable toward 
the election of judges by the people? 

Mr. Taylok. No, sir ; I am not. 

Clommissioner CTConnei.!*. You believe they .sliouhl 1 k! t'bxded or sebx'ted or 
’ftppointeil for life? 

Mr. Taylor. Ye.s, sir; I would rather have tliem elected by the js'ople for life 
than to have them eUxited for 4 or C or 10 years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then I w'ould gather from your opinion ns to your 
( xperience with the judgt‘s in Chicago — the fact tlnit they hud Ix'en elected for 
rally a few years, tlie fear of not securing reelection, or of courting the dis- 
pleasure of .some element of their community — that their judgment is warp^xl, 
at least? 

.Mr. T’ayix)U. I am sorry to say I have .seen many signs of timidity. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKLr.. Tiieu, I take it, the impres.siou exprc-ssed by some 
Hint the organizations of labor are ixd so favorable toward the courts — there Is 
ikU so much difference between your opinion and the alleged opliikai of labor? 

Mr. Tvyf.or, My t*xiK*rience, Mr. OT’onnell, is that labor has in these nuittcTS 
far more tli(‘ bettcT of it in the* courts. The courts, as nearly a.s I can judge, 
are anxious, almost overanxious, to rc'inove any suspicion or fending that the 
courts arc in the least antagonistic to labor unions. I think they go out of 
fbeir way in aitemiitiiig to avoid any sucli misapprehension on the part of labor 
xmicais. 

eVunmissioner O’Conneli.. Now, Mr. Taylor. I take it you have given c'ori- 
slderuhle thought to the quc'stiori of how the wageworkers ought to be organized. 
I take it you are not opi)osed to wageworkers organizing. 

Mr. Taylor. Not at all. 

(’ommlssioner O’Connell. What would you consider to he a proper method 
and proper organization of lal)or? 

Mr. Taylor. Of cour.se, that is hard to .say, but I do feel this, that a labor 
organization ought to l>e in a position to merit the confidence of the public 
and of employer^, for that matter, and ought not to rely upon coercion. Hut 
what do we see? We .see members of luhccr unions wlio do not dare to go to 
the meetings of their union and raise their voice in protest. We continually 
read in tlie new'spapers of this city how' some man lui.s Ijcxm nssaultcxi and im>s- 
sibly kicked downstairs for presuming to .say something in a labor-union meet- 
ing. I have talked with the memliers of labor unions regarding violence and 
graft— g<K>d, decent, respectable f<‘l!ow’S — and I have said, “ Wliy don’t you have 
a house cleaning; why don’t you go down there and why ilon’t you take some of 
.\our people down there and open up these things and find out and be decent? ” 
Yon siinyily get a smile from those fellows if they have one in their system. 
They don’t dare do it. They are cm‘rced into the union ; they are eox^rced to do 
as the union directs, and we see the evidence of it every day. Some trouble Is 
oxperienced sonu'where in this city; a man goes around and perhaps whistles, 
libnvs a tin xvhistle, or snaps his Angers an<l the men go on a strike. Why? 
The chances are they don’t know anything about it r the chances are they are 
opjxvsed to it, because for the time being it takes their living from them or a 
considerable part of their living, but they have no choice or option but to obey. 
Tf those men were not coerced ; if they were not in fear of violence that would 
not be the case. 

I say that the labor unions as organized to-day, generally speaking, are thriv- 
ing on coercion. It should not lie so, it should l)e voluntary. This matter of 
the clo.sed-shop proposition ought to be a voluntary proposition. The employer 
ought to be able to look at the contract and Umk over the union — the c>fficers of 
the union — Judging something of the past history, and say, I will be a lot 
lietter off doing business with your union; I want it in my business, aM enter 
into the closed-shop agreement voluntarily, if he wishes to do fk>, and not to be 
cwnpelled and coerced to do it and luive the members coerced and compelled 
to go into the union and stay in the union and do as the union officers say. 
That is, in my judgment un-American ami wrong. 

Commissioner O’C-onnbll, What construction do you put on open shops? 
What Is an open shop? 

Mr. Tatloiu An open shop, I take it, is a shop in which a mao can be em- 
ployed irreapectlve of bla affiliation with any labor unton. 
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r^niimlssloiKT O’UoNNKLL. You tliiiik that Is .S(»? 

Afr. Tayloh. I lliink it Is so. Thon* may b(‘ inslaiiees possibly where it is 
nt>t HO, but tliat is as good a th<*ory, at least, as some of those which we have 
iiere. 

Uoinmissloiier O’Uon.nki.i.. A^ou (Iilnk that is so in tlie United States Steel Co.’s 
plant? 

Mr. Taylor. I have no knowledgi* about the United States Steel Co.’s plant. 

Commissioner ()'(’onaki i.. Do >ou Ihiid? tlmt is so in any of the large In- 
dustrial plarilsV 

Mr. Taylor. 1 do know many, Mr. D’(’onnell, where the open shop has been 
In operation Tor j(‘ars \\illu)nt any diserimlnation at all. 

Cofruni'^sionor O'Coxa'kil. And th(‘y are still open shops? 

Air, ’I’vYi.oit. ''I’lioy are slid oi)en simps. 

Coninnssioiier OTowiai. To rt'ality or in name; which is it? 

Air. r.oiL Plow is Mini? 

ComniissioiK'r D’CoNMa.L. In naillty or in name, which is i1 ? 

Air. ’I'wioiL in reality, and 1 kimw I think what you Imve in your mind, and 
I am perIVctly frank in answerine: yiai, If I am right, and that is this: That 
an (>iii)tlov(‘r wh<) has lu'en conducting an open-shop proposition gets into some 
tronhie; he is up aL'ait»st a i>n‘tt.v hard proposition; perhaps he has learned a 
h'sson or Ihinks he has le.ariu'd a lesson; from that time on perhaps he main- 
tains whai lie calls an oixm sliop, ami, as a matter of fact, it is closed to the 
union, ’riial is ^\lmt >oii have in mind, Isn’t it? In other words, he Avori’t 
ha\e a union inember if la* knows it? 

Commissioner d'Con’nki.i. 1 believe that exists. 

Air. 'T\^I,oI!. That (‘ondition arises and exists. 

ConimissioiuM’ D’CoNNKir.. P>ut on the olln'r hand, what T am trying to get 
at Is wiK'ther It is not true that tlnme are a great many of the shops so-called 
()p('n sliops (hat an‘ not <^pen shops. 

Air. ’I’vYioR. 1 can only i)resnm{' there are many shoi)S whicli are so-called 
ofHMi shops and nhich. as a matter of fact, are closed to union num ; I don’t 
know, hut 1 avsiina* that is so. 

Cofiiniissiom'r D'Connkii,. And many of these shops whlcli are c(anposed of 
all union men ur<* calh'd oi>en shops? 

Afr. 'r\Aioi!. T V('nturo to say that probably in shops In whi<‘h then' has been 
some trouble' and th(' employer felt he could not elo business with the labor 
uido/is under jerc'se'ut conditions 

Coinmisshaior O'Connkll. For Inslance, the railroad industry. 

Air. ’rv'SLOR. That is something I don’t know anything about. They don’t 
ctill on us. 

('(tmndsKioner O’CowKia. You d<»n’t kno\v about that? 

Air. ’rAYf.ou. As(»t a thing. 

Commissloiu'r D'Connkli,. I don't think there Is a closed-shop agreement, I 
hav(' mad(' hundreds of (hem, but I do kmov that every one of these shops are 
union absolutely, and I suppose that applies in other industries jind probably 
in shops of your members In Chicago. 

Air. Tvyi.or. Tn my e\i>erl('nce 1 have seen men who came out of college with 
a humanitarinu altniisiic ld<*a and possibly thought the old man, their father, 
who had condmUi'd the husliiess before tliem, didn't know \vlmt he was doing 
and called tln> union oHicers hi and made a closed shop agreement and said to 
them, “I want to work with you hand in band,” and attempt to carry that thing 
out, only In the course of time to be put In a position, whether by restriction 
of output, limitation of ai>prentices, or one thing and another of tlmt sort, whore 
he has had to figlit for ids business life to got out from under that sort of 
agi’eement. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. Now. In conclusion, I don’t wish to take any more 
time. Has your as.soclntlon a provision for the expulsion or suspension or 
fining of menihers of your association for infraction of the rules and regulations 
of your organization? 

Mr. Taylok. So far as I know it has not. There has never been any such 
arise, and It is a loose organization at best. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. If a member of your association was found guilty 
of bribing or attempting to bribe a representative of labor or a representative 
of the people at your Sate legislature or a representative of the people at Wash- 
ington, would your association exi)el, susjiend, or fine him for such act? 

Atr. Taylor. The#% has never been any such case, and I have never heard of 
anything of tliat sort or any intimation. I assume timt these gentlemen who 
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are at the head of our association, some of wliom are national figures, like Mr. 
John B. Farwell, would be very much disinclined to be associated with that sort 
of a crook. 

(^)nuulssioner O'Connell. That is all. 

(’hainnari Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your testimony, Mr. Taylor, among olljor things, 
;iou said that the employer could not have much confidence in the courts as they 
lire constituted to-day, because in lalxa* disputes the tendency on the part of the 
(Miirl ^\as to toady to labor. Did I catch it correctly, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t quite like to put it that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just correct me, then, and put me straight. 

Mi\ Tayt.oil I wouldn’t quite say “toady to labor,” but I can't quite help but 
liMxe Die feeling tli.nt the ti<le has f»»r jasirs lu'cii running very strongly against 
( iii[iloyor, and that the employer is almost wlioliy on the defensive, and has been 
so for y(*ars. q'he labor unions Imve no trouble in getting tlieir causes heard 
:i!:d getting ev(‘r.\ thing tlu'y are entitled to, and I tliink consideral>ly more, a.s in 
this case I cited here. On the other hand, I feel when we go into court on 
in junction matters or labor di.spnt<'s we are not as welcome as wo might b<‘ in 
(CIkt matters; that tln're is a disinclination, a mtv real disinclination, on the 
jiart of the c«»urt to get out from uiidm* in oiahT to a\oid pas‘^ing on those cases 
rod, as they soincdimes say, “to pass the buck.” 1 am talking ti little l)it 
plaiidy al)out it. I have knowti judg<‘s who are ind(‘pendent, strong men, juid 
\ou can expec't them to do justice. On the other hand, I know too many of the 
ofluT sort who are cm-tainly very timid. 

t.’ommissioner Weinstock. ]May I put the matter in this way: I presume, in 
s})<'alcing ns you do, yon are voiciiig tlu* .sentiments of the niemhers of your 
a>!^oclation? 

.Mr. T.wlor. No, sir; I can't say I am. This is the .sum total of my observa- 
tion and experience, and tlu'y are luy p«*rsonai vi(‘ws only. 

(humnissioner Weinstock. You do not know, tlien, whet her you are express- 
ing the con.seiisns of opirdon of (lie emiJoyers connected witli >«>iir association? 

Ml*. 'I'AYLOH. Those wlio liav(‘ come under my observation I should say I am, 
and from some particular remarks that I can recall I know lliat many agree 
with me. 

('(mmiissioner 'Weinstock. !^^any do agree with you? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

(^nnndssioner Weinstock. The spirit, then, is, If I Interpret it correctly, that 
tlios(‘ (‘injiloyers with wliom you have iliscus.sed the matter, wliose opinion you 
know, is that tlu'.v can not look for what you might call a squat e detil? 

IMr. Taylor. Tliat is correct. 

('ommissioner AVeinstock. In the courts \\hcn it comes to hil)or Issues? 

Mr. Taylor. That is true. 

('ommissioner Weinstock. You were not hero yesterday afternoon, wore you? 

^Ir, Taylor. I was iii and out a couple of tinu's. 

('ommissioner Weinstock. Let me read to you tlie viewpoint of the last repre- 
siMdntive on that side of the issue. Mr. Walker, jiresidmit of the State federa- 
tion, In his testimony, said tlds: “There is one difference between our courts 
and (lie courts of Great Britain that .seems manifest to me. That, in my Jiulg- 
nient, has a good deal to do with the situation. The one Is in Great Britain if 
a case is taken into court, in 99 per cent of tlie oases at least, and I think It is 
agreed to by everybody everywhere who has studied that situation, tliat the 
e\ldonce anil the law' will determine absolutely what the decision will he, and 
tliere is no escape. On the other hand, from the information I can gather and 
from what I have observed and what I have seen and gotten through personal 
('xix*rienco, the courts in our country are not the automatic justice-dealing 
institutions with what they are over there.” 

Continuing, he said at another time : “ You w'ouhl not expect me to have 
confidence In a court that will countenance coal operators hiring armoreil trains 
or copper-mine owners importing men with records as murderers and clothing 
(hem with the authority of the law in violation of the law and allow those men 
to go ont on the streets and assault and abuse and bent up people w'hen no overt 
act had been committed on the other side.” 

If Mr. Walker represents the c-onsensus of opinion of the wmrkers and you 
would care to at least represent the con.sen.sus of opinions of emiiloyers. It would 
Indicate, from the testimony of both sides, that neither have overly much con- 
fidence In the Justice they can find, In connection with the labor disputes, In our 
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co^irtsk Is It for that reiison, Mr. Taylor, that you would advocate some lode- 
peiMleot trS>u]ml that would csiubli):ih a higlier degree of confidence of both 
sides In the treatment of labor disinites? 

Mr. TAYrx)R. That particularly, and also l>eeause I believe that you can take 
any well-intentioned man who ks in a pf>sitlon to act according to his judgment, 
and Is Independent to that extent, ami while that man may be unfamiliar with 
these things In controversy at first he will soon become familiar, and his 
knowledge will be cumulative, as It ought to Iks and by reason of his family 
arlty with all angles of the matter he soon ought to be in a position to render 
valuable service and carry out justice. 

Commissioner Weihstock. You threw out a suggestion along this line that 
evhieiatly Is not ci*yMtallized in your mind. lK>t me therefore invite your 
criticism on the system in Australia. Under the Australian sy.stem the prime 
minister appoints 

Mr. Taylob. I am familiar wifli that i>lun there. 

Commissioner Weinsto<’k. Tliis pi ime minister appoints an Imiustrlal judge 
from the supreme b<'ncli. ami this man confines himself to labor issues; he 
sits with tw^o ays(‘ss4>rs. ora; ai)pointe<l from each side. Do you tliink a cor- 
responding system would operate In this country? 

Mr. Taylor. Not quite. I have no confidence In a tribunal in which there 
Is a reprcsamtatlvc* of the (‘rnployer.s on one sirle ami a rei>resentative of the 
employees on the other .side and a third man wlio is the de<;iding fiictor. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Fi»r your Information let me explain that these 
nsses.sors have no volcr*; tlu'y simply sit there to guide and aid by sugges- 
tions or furnish information, and the power is vested solely In the judge 
hltiwelf. 

Mr. T.VY 1 . 0 U. Yes; if that judge is able to i)a.ss upon the matters. If the 
system l.s such that he can htKir the matters In reasonable lime and dispose of 
them, I think It is along the right line. I want to say, however, that two or 
three years ago we hiul corFesp4>ndenc‘e w’lth a large number of empl4>yer8 In 
Australia, New Zeulaml, and Tasmania u|Km this .suhjtK’t, and their chief 
complaint w.hs that the kabor-union end of it was not responsible, and while 
the decree of tlie courts could be enftffceil against the employer, because the 
employer hud propio-ty or must necessarily proceed with business. It could 
not bo enforced ugn Inst the union. 

Commissioner AVkin.stock. You are misinformed. I have ma<le an ex- 
haustive investigation Into this, and I know that the judgments have bwn 
enforced aguitust I lie workt*rs, tlieir wages Iiave lKM>n llbel^, and they luive 
been compelled to pny the ptmalties or go to prison. 

Mr. T.wlob. I’liis is pointed out in some of the correspondence, as I recall 
it, Hint where it was lield that their strike or proi>o«Ptl strike (they must sub- 
init it there) was for some reason or otlier unjust and W’ould not be counte- 
nanml, that nevertheless they quit work, and many of them shiftwl about there 
In large cities and w(‘nt from one district to another, ami as a matter of fact 
they did strike and disrupt their employers’ business, altbougb it was not a 
gtrlke in name. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. The recorils show that tlie judgments are en- 
forced. 

Mr. Taylor. I am glml of that. 

Commissioner Weinstoc’k. JiLst one more question, Mr. Taylor: In answer 
to one of Mr. Thompson’.s questions, you explained that your association did 
not have any employment bureau in connection with it. 

Mr. Tatijo*. Not now. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You also made the statement that your associa- 
tion foratsiied guanis In labor troubles. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wetnstotk. Have you read Robert Hunter’s work on labor 
troubfee? 

Mr. Tatlqb. N<k 

Comrotosloner Wbinstock. He holds emi^Joyers respoosiWe for violence in 
labor troubles on the ground that they employ detectives and gunmen, and 
these detectives go into the liibor unions as spotters and incite violence, ami 
compels the employer to Increase bis force of gUArdsv and that Increases 
business for the detective agencies, and that If the employers would cease to 
en^loy it would wipe out violence in labor tronbtea; what is your 

view as to thatt 
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Mr. Taylob. He certainly greatly overstates or overexaggorates. 0«i* sys- 
tem is to have the achlresses of a number of guards who are available when 
necessity arises. We send one guard or two guards, or possibly three or four, 
depending on the number of employees and their routes In going to and from 
their homes. We send them to the plant, an<l one guard probably take.s a 
half dozen men under his charge and escorts them from the plant to the .strei't 
car or the elevated, and some of them to their homes. I can recall only o?ic 
ctt.se in the last 10 years of my a.ssociation with this employers’ association 
wdiere it is claimed or charged that a guard had b<*en guilty of any violence 
or wrongdoing. ^My whole experience has been that tl»e guards do not foment 
any trouble ; they are not allowed to do anything of the sort ; there has nevc'r 
been anything of that sort. Now, It might lie that in mining districts there 
has ))eon something of that kind; I don’t know, but I am speaking of the 
city of Chicago. You will find tliat in the strikes here where guards have 
been sent out, one, tw^o, or three guards as the case may be, that the w’orkrnen 
would not go to nnd from the plant without the guards, and tliat the guards 
do not make trouble, and there is no trouble so far as they are concerned. 
There is only one ca.se of trouble being made by a guard that I remember. 

Commi.ssioner Wkjn stock. So far as your own observation and experlenc(‘ 
go, th(‘n, witliin your oAvn association, you do not agree with Mr. Hunter in his 
statement? 

Mr. Taylor. Absolutely not. 

CJhainnan Walsh. Do you wish to ask a question, Mr. Delano? 

Commi.ssioner Dklano. Yes; I just want to ask one or two question.^. You 
Rtat('d that yon thought that some form of tribunal would have to be creiittHi 
in the States and as to the Fe<leral Government to d(‘al with the.se matters 
between labor and oipital. You told us how such a tribunal ought not to be 
formcfl, but you did not tell u.s how It should be formed or what should be tlie 
number constituting the court or anything about It. Give us your views on 
that. 

Mr. Taylor. I said that such a tribunal should lie ct>mpo.sed of lawyers for 
one thing. I suppose that — I sesj It creates a smile — niy r(*ason for that Is this: 
Tlie average man knows nothing about legal procedure. And you can travel 
far afield in tiv log to arrive at a given point. The average business man, put 
him on a so-cullcd arbitration committee, does not understand how to handle 
those matters. Furthermore, the law’yers, by reason of their legal experience, 
wiiat ought to be perhaps their judicial temperament, they ought also to be 
independent They have not any axes to grind. They are neither employe's 
nor employers. It seems to me that they, above any other cla.ss, are the ones 
from whom the members should be drawn and that give the best service. That 
for one thing. Now, I w’ould be, ns I say, content to liave three men or four, 
as the case might be, electt*d, or api)olnted, to take chances with any of them as 
long as they have a tenure of oflTice which makes them independent. But when 
you have got a man in a iH)Sition and his llvelilKMxl depends upon it, and it 
depends uix)n to some extent, or he thInlLS it depends upon his not antagonizing “ 
a large, poAverful clas.s, he Is not independent. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you w'ant to ask some questions. Mr. Oarretson? 

Gommls.sioncr Garretson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson has some questions he wants to ask. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. The last answer suggests one : Would not the exist- 
ence of a tribunal of this character depend on common confidence? 

Mr. Taylob. I should say so. 

Commissioner Garjiktson. Do you believe that to make that up of lawyei's 
w’ould contribute to confidence? 

Mr. TAYrx)R. Some of the finest men I know, Mr. Oarretson, are lawyers. 

Commissioner Garretson. So I would agree with you, but I know som<‘ 
others. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. But let us give the finest men. 

Coromisstoner Garbktson. Are you aware that there are labor organizations 
that would not use a lawyer as an arbitrator? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; I suppose that is true. . , , 

Oommissiemer Gabbetson. Although they have a high regard for Individual 
lawyc^rs 

Mr. Taylob. I am also aware that they have called in lawyers oS arbitrators, 
and judges also. 

Cotnmissioner Qabbxtsor. Oh, surely they have. 
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Mr. Taylou. For Instance, they searched the State here In connection with 
the city railways dl.simte two or three years a^o, and finally they selected 
Jiidije Carter, of the .supreme court. 

OomniLs.sloner Oakrktson. I have been guilty of It myself, but I am speak- 
ing of the general altitude. 

Mr. Tayt.ou. Ye.s. 

Corn miss I oner CJahketson. You sjiy that you have no detailed knowledge of 
the hours of service, th<‘ rat<‘s of pay, the conditions that obtain with these 
wnitr(‘HNes? 

Mr. T.\vi.(»ii. No; T luivi' not. 

Conirnlsslomu- (Lmuu-.tsox. You repre.sent an organization of people that prob- 
ably eniitloy people in twenty or more lines. ^ 

Mr. Tayeor. Many more than tiiat. 

(^onmiissloiier (iuiRursoN. Yes; T judged more than tluit, iuit I put it at that 
to siiow tli(' diversity. \\ hat of those lines have you intimate knowledge of the 
wag(‘s, conditions, and liours of th(‘ employees? 

Mr. Taylor. I can not answta- as to tliose things. 

( Vimmls.sloner (1 vurktson. You do not know any of tlieni? 

Mr 'IVyior It would only l.e a sp('cific cn.se; ‘wlien a sp'ecilic case arises in 
which 1 would inquire ami find out about that. 

have not that detailed knowledge of 
tin (ondlticms umh'r whicli the.se men serv(‘ the emplo\ers tliat you represent 
and if you know nothing of their wage.s or the hours that they s^rve, on 
do .\ou base IlieM'ry <ler*ided opinions that you liave expressed iu regard to 
^ the.se rnen—seeondhand information? 

Ml 1 think in the speeitii* ease whieli T cited there Is no 

question a hunt tliat, Mr. OaiTetson, because tliat has been admitted 
(/ommis.sioMor (iAukktson. What lias Ixm admitted? 

Mr. T\m.ou. The statement wideli I made as to wages and hour.s, the oue-s- 
tliai of wages and tlie que.stlon of liours w(‘re not involved. So far a.s mv gen- 
eral ojilnlons if tliey have any value at all, are concerned, thev are iLstly 
ba.siMl upon t lu' proposition that W'e ought to Iiave somew-here, some place and 
some trlhuiia to wldeh we can go and feel that the justice of the thing will 
b( (letenuiiK'd upon tlie merits and the remedy applied. 

(-omml.s.sloricr (} muiktson. Justice is a wide t(‘rm. Some men believe instiro 
Is an (iplnion handl'd down in accord wdtli what tlioy desire. Do Amu partake 
of any tiling of that idea of justice? immiKc 

Mr. Taalor. Most decidedly not, of course. We have got to take things 
as our expenmice sliows. The main things are determined somehow or otlier 
We have got our iiodons of justice and right. 1'here nmst be a dividing Pne 
Romew'liere — tiiere must he somebody to determine. 

CommissioiK'r GAKKKf.soN, You made the .sttitement a moment ago 

nP rV», Otherwl.se you will have It in per.son.s’ poAver, or combination, s 

01 power, to jnit it there. 

Commissioner (J \rretkon. You made the .statement a moment ago in regard 
to I\md> and Ids two as.sociates. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

""t PHROKwl in a pioivune btisl- 
ness, that they liad some $5,000 or $8,000 Invested. 

Mr. Taylor. .$.1.(KMI to $]8,(K)0. 

Commissioner (Jmuietson. $5,(H)0 to $18,000? 

Mr. Taylor. In eaeli jdnee. 

Is a man who has $5,000 to $18,000 inAmsled en- 
tltl^ to more consideration before the law than a man who washes dishes 
for nimr 

Mr. Taylor, I sliould say not. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, one of the reasons Avhy they ought to have 
had standing In wurt is het-ause they are not in a picayune business; it would 
seem that that idea entered into it? 

Mr. Taylor No ; I mean merely to convey the impression that it was a seri- 
ous matter. That was all. «« « 

Commissioner Garbktson. Oh, then it would not be a serious matter from 
the standpoint of the number of men that were in it, but from the number of 
dollars in it? v* 

Mr. Tatlob. No ; I do not mean to be so understood, Mr. Garretsoiu I think 
it might be serious eJther way. 

Commissioner Garretson. A human is worth as much, then, before the law 
as a dollar? 
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Mr. Taylob. I sliould say he Is worth far more. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You spoke nf the fact, In response to a question, 
tliat your association comprises national figures, and that therefore they would 
lutt desire to be associated with the criminal who would pay a bribe, 

]\Ir. Tayeob. I should not think that they would. 

(Commissioner Gabretson. Is the fact that a man is a natlona’ figure a guar- 
anty of his personal honor? 

y\r. Taylob. Not necessarily. 

(Vnnmlssioner Gakketson. I did not know. That is all, Mr. Taylor. 

Chairman Walsh. :Mr. Lennon would like to ask a question or two. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Taylor, do you believe that the well-being of 
society requires that Industry should pay to Its workers a living wage? 

?.Ir. Taylob. Generally speaking, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do you believe that 

Mr. Tayi.ob (interrupting). I think there are other things wliieli enter Into 

II : there arc certain tilings which might possibly prove an exception, Mr, 
Iamuiom. 

(Commissioner Lennon. To that general question? 

Mr. Taylob. Possilily. 

(Commissioner IjEnnon. That is to say, that there niiglit be cases where an 
industry or social well-being iniglit i>ormlt less tlian a living wage to he paifl? 

Mr. i’AYi OR. IMay I explain what I have in mind? It is simply this. We 
have tiiat sui>ject under discussion now in this State iu connection with the 
miiiimuin-M'age proposition. 

(Commissioner T.ennon. 1 live hero. 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. The ininiinum-wago laws which were submitted to the leg- 
islnlure at Its last session — and 1 presume they will be there again — did not take 
into consideration the worker’s ag(‘, skill, education, previous exiierlence, or 
(dlier qualifications. Now, Mr, Lennon, a father is supposed to sujiport a cldld 

III infancy. He supports a child, we will say. up to the time tliat the girl is 
Id years old. During all of tiiat time she has been in scliool, slie g(*ts out at 
(lie ag(‘ of 1(5, she has no knowledge of business conditions, she has no knowl- 
(‘(lu'e which renders her particularly valuable to an eni])loyor, and, to say that 
I hat girl can immt'dlaloly transfer from school, or oven within a mailer of a 
few months, and l)e useful to the eniploj'cr, necessarily because of her living, I 
think is doubtful. 

fVmimlssioner Lennon. Tliat Is ail. I w'ant to ask a (piestion that Is usually 
iisked witnesses. Tlie law' creating this commission says tliat our duties shall 
l>e to inquire into the underlying causes of industrial unrest and offer such 
recommendations as the judgment of the commission may warrant at the end 
<»f its investigation. Wouhl you lie willing to submit to the oommisslon In 
^M•iti^g any suggestions along that line lhat may come into your mind, at some 
future time? 

Mr. Taylor. If tlie commission tliinks and desires it I w’ould be glad to. 

C’ommissloner Lennon. We ask it of you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliere have iieen some questions handed me to read. 

Chairman Walsic. Head them to the witnes.s. I did not know you had them. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think there is any real bargaining, collective or 
otherwise, when there are not tw^o voluntary contracting parties? 

Cliairman Walsh. There is no legal contract of that kind, is there? 

Mr. Taylob. Any contr^ict wiiich was under duress, of course, ought not to 
i»e legal— Is not legal. 

Chairman Walsh. The answer is no to that, then? 

Mr. Taytx)b. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Read the next question. 

Mr, Thompson. These questions are from Mr. Drew. Do unions In your city 
tie up work of employers by sympathetic strikes wiieu the dispute Is entirely 
among the unions themselves? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; very frequently. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you consider that fair? 

Mr. Taytx)B. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Has personal violence, slugging, and even murder, resulted In 
this city from such wars among the unions? 

Mr. TAYixm. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the whole Interest of the employer against the fomenting 
of trouble by guards or otherwise? 
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Ml*. Taylor. I didii’i uiuloitituiKl you. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tho whole iutemst of the employer against the fomenting 
of trouble by guards or otlierwLseV 
Mr. Taylor, I think it Ls, absolutely. 

(!<uiinilHsloiier O’roNNKLL. That is simply an opinion, is that all? 

Mr. Thompson. That is all it culls lor, of cxnirse. 

Chairninn Walsji. Any others? 

Mr. Thompson. That is ail. 

Oiiainuan VVai.sh. That is all. (^all your next witness. 

Mr. Tvylou. Do you desire to have this ugnjemeiit? 

(niairiuan Walsh. V(ss; you may hand it in. 

(The [Miper so pre.sented was marked “ hlxhiblt No. 1, Witness Dudley Tay- 
lor. .luly 22, 101 i.^’ 

The agrei'iiient ndVrred'to was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. 'riioMJ'HoN. Is Mr. Fitzpatrick here? 

S(‘rgi'ant at Arin.s Dauan. Not jwesent. 

Ml*. Thomi'son. Mr. (Oiairman, Miss Maloney, wliile sIk' is not down for to- 
day's la*ariiig, Mould like to l)e lieard. 

Cliainnaii Wm.sjf. You may call lier. 

Mr. 'J'hompson. I would like to cull licr now. 

(Tliairinan W vi.sH. AH rlglit. 

TESTIMONY OP MISS ELIZABETH MALONEY. 


Mr. Thompson, (Jive us your nuiue. 

Miss M\lonky, Klizabeth Maloney. 

Mr. Thompson. S|)t‘ak up strong, so we can ail hear you. This is a noisy 
room. 

MKss Maf.onky. Elizabeth Maloney. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. Wlutt is your business address? 

Miss Malonky, Sr> ?5outh IVarborn. 

Mr. Thompson. What ixwition do you occupy? 

Mi.ss Mvloney. I urn the financial secretary and Imsiness agent of the walt- 
reMs(‘s’ urn on. 

Mr. TrroMPSoN. In Chicago? 

Mi.ss Maloney. In Chicago. 

Mr. Trr(LMP.soN. How lorrg have you l>een that agent? 

MI.SS Maloney. About 10 year.s. 

Mr. TrfOMPsoN. About 30 yt^rs? 

Miss Mai.oney'. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you faniillar cvitli the eoiulitlons which exist between 
your organization and Knab’s restaurants? 

Mi.ss Mai.onkv'. Yes, sir*. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Y’ou have heard the testimony of Mr. Taylor? 

Miss IMaloney*. Yes. 

Ml*. Thompson. Will you brietly state anything that you have to say In that 
regard? 

Mi.ss Mat.onky, Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Make it as brief as you cau. 

Mls.s aiALoNKY. Ml*. Knub has bwn conducting a restaurant— general restau- 
rant — in the city of (Tiucngo for about 11 years, running an open shop until the 
5th day of .lanuary of this year, when he signeil a closed-shop agreement with 
our organization, Mhieh terminated on May 1. So the union conditions spoken 
of in Mr. Taylor's testimony have only been in operation in Knab’s restaurant 
about four inontlis. I’rior to that time tliey worked seven days a week, and 
have workeil 12 to 14 hours a day, until tlie 10-hour law went into operation. 
The law is what gave tlio girls protection, but not until the law was amended 
four years ago to include hotels and restaurants. They worked more than 10 
hours a day up to that time. They Imve never had union conditions until the 
1st day of January, and tliey concluded tliere on the 1st day of May, when our 
girls w*ent on strike. He had a closed-.shop agreement for about four months. 
The court records will show in tlie Ilenrlcl case tliat in the montli of February 
of this year he applied for admission Into the restaurant keepers* association, 
and his application was not accepted because he had a closed-shop contract with 
our organization. So on May 1 he decideA) he would not have a closed-shop con- 
tract with our organization. So the contract and the union conditions that 
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Talleil there liave ooly been in operation that sliort time. The restaurant 
ket»pers’ association do not allow their m€ml)ers to make contracts, cIoswI-sIm)!) 
or otherwise, as imUvidnals, with organlaations. HeiK'o, I siipiKist? that that is 
one of the causes for Mr. Knab's refusal to renew our agreement. He is a 
menil)er of the Food Exchange. I have here tl»e hy-lnws, and would be very 
glad to read theoL Do j’ou want them read on the subject? 

Mr. Thompson. If you can, hand them In to the commission. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. How long are they? 

Miss Maloney. These paragraiilis are very short. If there is no objection, I., 
will read them Ireadlngj: 

“ Sec. 4. No person, tirm, or corporation now having signed agreements with 
any labor organization shall be admitted to ineml)ership in this association, ex- 
cept on condition that such agretmients shall be fully carried out in letter and 
In spirit, and such person, hrm, or corporation .so admitted shall not be entitled 
to any l)em*tits accruing to the members of this ass«K‘latiou under agretuiients of 
said association and others which are inconsistent with liie faithful p<^rformiince 
of such individual agretmients; and this limitation shall apply not only to agrt'C- 
incnts now in force iH'twt^en this association and the several labor organizations, 
hut to any which shall be hereafter made during the life of the Individual 
tign‘cment now iu force.” 

Then it goes on to say [reading] : 

“ It shall l)e the duly of the membei*s of thi.s association, when any demand 
is made upon Idra, hei*. or it, by any lal)or organization, to notify the secretary 
of this assTKdation. The .secretary shall at once lay the same before the presi- 
<lent, and if crunpliance with their detaatid.s, In tlieir judgment, would he i»u*on- 
sKstent with the primaples and laws of this association or of gO(Kl busiiK’sa, such 
members must refuse* to negotiate any setllement and refer the party or parties 
making the same to this assrxaution. 

“ Any inejiiher who shall settle a strike or demand of any lal)or organlzatlbn 
whatever affecting the general welfare of the mentbers of this asso<*iat!on shall 
lie susjH'nded and not n^insiate<l until he shall have compiled with the condl- 
lions which this association may impose.” 

Mr. Thompson. Does Mr. Taylor have any connection with the nssociatiwi; 
do you know? 

IVliss Malonky. He is attorney for Mr. Knah in this controversy, and I sup- 
r»ose by I’casou of his being counsel for tlie employers' association. The girls 
went on a strike on the 1st of May for their closed-shop agreement. You will 
readily see that titey only had their one day off in four months, and being 
anxious to hang on to that one day oif in four months, ami feeling that they 
c*ould only maintain it by their closed-shop agreement, tJiey went on strike when 
he refu,se<i to sign it, Befoi*e going on strike the mei!il)ers employetl In the 
Knab houses held mtvtlngs, took a sexTet strike vote on it — no coercion by tlie 
<4ficers whatever — and they voted to strike. Conferences were held prior to 
their coming out both by our organization and the other organizations there 
who hud agreentents, and with the l^hicago Federation of Labor. But he re- 
fusetl to sign any agreennuit at all with us, and so we went on strike; and we 
have been on strike ever .since. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the girls now working in those restaurants members 
of your oirganization? 

Miss Malonby. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the girls that did work there and worked under this 
contract which lasted for four months left the restaurant? 

Miss Maloney. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And you have a strike on there now, Is that correct? 

Miss Maloney. Y"es. 

Mr. Thompson. And do you know now whether or not the restaurant is pay- 
ing tlie union scale of wages and giving union hours? 

Miss Maloney. I do not know, but I imagine it would be a good policy for 
them to pay It, when they are having a tight it would not be a good policy 
to reduce wages now while it Is going on. 

Mr. Thompson. They are having the strike? 

Miss Maloney. The cooks and waitresses in those establishments. And the 
real connection that the Efting-Powers have \vith this strike is this : That those 
three concerns operate a bakesbop, ainl that bakeshop is owned by those three 
persons and I think two other stockholders. They supply all the bread and 
cakes for the entire system of 20 restaurants. Knab owns Powers 6, and 
Efting 6. Union conditions did not prevail in either Powers or Efting houses, 
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find If they are operating on this slx-<lay-a-\veek plan, they have done it since 
May 1, hut prior to that time they <lid not do It; although Mr. Powers promised 
to sign our agreement, yet he did not, and entered Into the combination to 
light us. Therefore we are picketing Ids house.s and the bakeshop because wo 
feel that every dollar that I.s taken in In 1ho.se places will be used to fight us 
and to prevent us from getting our agriHunent. Tlii‘y niaile Ihe broad state- 
ment that they would wipe the waltressc's’ urdon off the boards, and they 
have b(‘(‘n attempting to <lo that now since Fi'bruary 1, iirst in the Henrlci 
itrlke and now in the Knab strike. 

^ Mr. Thompson. Have you been acquainted with the litigation pending in 
’eference to the Powers restuarant and the other ones? 

Miss Malonf.y. What do y<iu me.an? 

Mr. Thompson. lUlls for Injunction that have been fih'd. 

Miss IMalonky. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Did jou hoar what .Mr. Taylor said in regard to them? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have >ou an.\ thing to .say or ad<l to what he said? 

Miss Maloney. Well, I might s^y vlien they got the Knab Injunction it 
A’as gotten witliout notice. 'rh(>y got just the injunction they sought for. 
lint it did not prohibit peacelu! i)i* k<'ling. So we continued to picket. They 
Etien went to Jiidgi; liahlwln with .an ami'ndiiK'nt to try and have peaceful 
ind iiicketing re.slrained. I’liat motion vas th'nied. We have been 

[dekemgj, th(*re right along. M'Iumi Powers and lifting jointly got an injunc- 
which prohibited plcki'tlng, which prohibited talking to any of the em- 
ployees or the patrons, or from distributing any Iitm-atiire ; it prohibiting us 
placing them oti tin* unfair list, and it w:is a Mu-y swt'eping injunction. It was 
not Issued until they gave us notiei*. Tlu‘ notice in that instance was a very 
pidleulous thing. At half past 11 we were notiticil (hat thi'y were going h(*fore 
Jlfldge Pnhhvin and have an Inju<-tion. At 2 o’clock we went in there, and 

r y w’cre in there and hail the injunction. Howe\(«r, tln^ judge did say that 
would listen to a motion to dissolvi^-- hourV notice. So we imineihiitely 
got ready to give notice for that. When the case cani(‘ up before Judge Windes 
that portion of the injunction w’us dissolved. We are still i>icketing. I might 
^d that tlien* has not bei'n any violenrc in Ibis strilo'. The pickets do not 
tRlk to the patrons. Tiu'y first wore a sign sa\ing. “Help us win our strike.” 
They now w’c'ur a sign w'Idch .sa.\s, “ W’itli your as'^istani’e w'o will win our 
strike at Kiiab’.s.” And the picketing has hi'en .so ])eacet‘ul and so silent that 
it has not been enjoined. In a few Instances, I want to relate, they have 
resorted to picketing tliemselves, and tlu\\ jilaco pickiis on the street. I wish 
to say that at 52 Washington Street they placinl colored pickets on the street, 
colored women, wiio wore .signs like tliis: “(lee. I ain't mad at nobody and 
nobody ain’t mad at Knab.” Another one saying that they w'ould travel up' 
aiul (low’ll just as long as the pbiois do. They have now withdrawn the 
colored pickets, and th(\v have other nonunion girls picket ing, who wear signs, 
“I am one of Knah’.s waltre.s.scs and I am satisfied.” iiie signs were changiHl 
yesti'rday to read something about a nannle giuit, and they carried nannie 
goats in their luinds, and tliey would make them sipieak under the no.ses of 
the girls. Of course avc understand that was done to Incite violence or coer- 
cion, and that an argument of any kind with our girls would be w'hat w'as 
desired ; hut, being girls who have been in th(‘ courts and understand the 
position since February 5, they kmnv what the intention was, and so far they 
have not b(*eu successful. We liave m> objection to them displaying by caba- 
ret performances at all. In fact wo think it is a good tiling to do, so we 
haven’t any objtvtlon. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there hton any intorfereiico of any kind with your 
pickets? 

Miss Maloney. Yes; I wish to say that this new performance, signs in the 
Knab window’s, th(\v are more or less of a ridiculous nature and attract 
crowds, and our girls are being arrested tiiree or four times during each 
luinil. I wish to say that w'e have been discriminated against. That when 
the iMillceman calls a wagon the nonunion pickets are tipped off, and they go 
insiiie the restaurant, and wlien the w'agon comes they simply take the union 
pickets, who have not been responsible for the crowd, and who have done 
nothing but w’alk up and down. Yesterday there w’ere 21 arrests, and the 
day before 16. 

Mr. Thompson. Have any of those ca.ses come to trial? 
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Maloney. There have only been two cases come to trial. Tho.se wore 
ijrirl.s who were arrested on last Thursday eveuliiK, and they wore foutul not 
tniilty. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Wore any scab pickets arresttMl at all? 

Commissioner Lennon. Were the negre.sse.s taken, arrested? 

lyiiss Maloney. No; negresses were not taken. They have b(H‘n warned 
(iriio and again to take out those ridiculous signs, because they wore attract- 
ing the public, and they only put the signs up when the pickets are out. There 
was this same thing during the Honrlcl light; we wore troat(Hl very brutally,,^, 
hy the police, and the same system is starting in again. In taking tlio girl« 
into tlio wagon they always take them away In such a way ns to have them 
in'ated very badly, and they have always gone with the oHloers. They are 
(•nini»olled to put up largo bonds. AVe have got $4(K) in each instance that we 
:i}-c charged with loitering. In tlie Henrici case w(‘ liave over 139 cases In 
(durt wlilcli never came to trial. Over .$2(K),0(X) in bonds up. So they are 
undertaking to play the same game. 

Air. Thompson. Did tiie giving of tlie.‘«e bonds cause any inconvenience to 
\onr organization or memixTship? 

Aliss Maloney. It coniixlled us to get jK'opie on short notice — take people 
1’rom their work — peoitl(‘ who were willing to go <mr ixaids, or else the girls 
liave to .stay In Jail ; and I ^^lsh to take the cn.>o of one girl who was arrested 
lor walking up and down, she was taken over tlicre at 25 minutes and 

the desk sergeant had lier to stay there until after 10 (folock, and s^ wxmld 
have had to stay there all night if representatives of the cooks’ orgahizatlbn ^ 
had not cotiic to her aid. They simply w’unt to break the .spirit of the girls, 
ami even the iK>lice say tliat they wdll <lrive us olf of (lie stn^et. 

Tlioso arrests arc all unlawful, because tlie Judges liave decided on tiie ^ 
character of tlie picketing and the cliaracter of the signs, and tiie girls nij * 
doing nothing more than they are legalized to do by tbe Judges. 

Mr. Thomp.son. AVbat is your opinion as to tlie reason for the police nctlna 
the way they are acting? ' 

Miss AIaloney. Mr. Knnb has always been very good to the pol icemen. T.ast 
Christnias he gave every policeman a turkey free; almost every uniformed’ 
ollicer w’ent there and got one. Th(‘y cat tliero free, and hav<* always eatbtr 
I’n^e there, and naturally tlioy have a very kindly feeling for anyone whb 
gives them free meals. 

Air. Thom]*son. Is tlxTe anything more, Aliss AIaloney, in regard to tiie 
strike Mr. Taylor has spoken of? 

Ali.ss Maloney. I believe that we are Justified In our strike. The closed 
.‘shop is the only guaranty we have of maintaining the conditions wx* fought 
for and every improvement that has ever beiui made in oiir trade has been 
made through the closed-slioj:) agreement. Ilefore then the meiniiers of our 
organization v;ere paid as low' as $3 a w'eek, seven days in the wc'ok and 10 
hours a day ; they furnished their own linen then, and mnv the employers do. 

Air. Thomp.son. I w'ould like you to tell us llie difference between the union 
and tiie nonunion shops in Chicago. 

(’orainissioner O’Connell. Say in the Knab shop and tlie nonunion shop. 

AIf.ss Maiainey. Henrici pay.s $7 for seven days of 10 hours, but 10 years 
ago be paid three and one-half and four ami five dollar.s a wende, and wlien the 
union came into existence and put up a battle .sornetliing similar to what they 
are doing now he then raised tJielr wages to .$7. Since that time he has made 
no change at all except the one which the law compelUxJ him, and that was 
the limitation to a 10-hour day. The conditions have remained about the 
same. The girls in that house pay for their owm linen; that is, they rent it 
for so much a day. They do all sorts of iw)rter work, or did at the time of 
the controversy, and I do not know that the conditions have changed. They 
w’orked seven days and furnished their ow’n laundry and paid for the launder- 
ing of it and paid a system of fines for every breakage. The system of fines 
is like this: That If a man orders a steak and Is In a hurry and for some 
reason the orders get mixed and are delayed and the man leaves before eating 
the steak the girl has to pay for the steak, but she can not eat It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it resold? 

Miss Maloney. I believe It is; she does not get it. And that sort of fines 
they call discipline and It is enforced in those houses. Yet they stated when 
we were in court that they had a profitable business and that every month’s 
receipts In the year showed at least 20 or 30 and In some cases 50 per cent 
more than for the year previous, showing that they were running a paying 
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business, yet they did not feel Justified to give u» this one day a week and 
pay $7 a week to the girls. They justified themselves by saying that they 
were very good to their erni)lo.vees jind that they liad given their girls a present 
at Christmas of ^15, and I tried to demonstrate that they had given a girl $5 
on account of salary aial they still owed her $95 by reason of contributions 
tiiat she had paid out of her weekly wages. They were running a profitable 
business, but tliey did not seem to think tliey sliould give a day off or give 
the girls a dollar more. 

They made tlie excuse' that the only way they would favor us was If a 
legislative act was (uiforced by which they were compelleii to give one day oflP 
in seven. We answered that by saying that the employers^ association and 
restaurant k^Tau-s’ asso<-iatii)n, when that legislation was intrmluced at the 
legislature tlirough Mr. Taylor, bitterly opposed the one day off; they ornwsed 
It in legislative form and In the organization form. 

Mr. liiowrsoN. Referring to the employers’ asstxfiatiow, or whatever you 
call it the r»‘staurant or food exchange — has the employer the liberty to 
lH‘l4)ng or not belong? 

Ml.ss Malonky. I don’t understand. 

Mr. Thomchon. Has Mr. Knab or any other employer the right to belong 
to the employers’ excluinge or not as he pleases? 

Miss M.ux)nky. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. The only Issue now is the clo 8 e 4 i shop, is it not? 

MlsS MAf-oNKT. At the present time; yt's. 

Mr. THt)MP 80 N. That arises out of the agreemeiit you had? 

Miss Malonet. Yes; that nrisf's out of tike agreement. That agreement was 
In force for four im)nths, and you umlerstand it is not in force now, hul the 
reason we wanted the cIo.s€hI shop was to iriaintnin the agreement we "had. 

Mr. 'i ifoAirsoN. 1H> you think you liave the right to destroy a patronage 
soh'ly to enforce the closed-shop agrt'emeiit? 

Miss Maloney. I tljink the courts have clearly defined our right In that 
rosTK'ct; tliey slalt'd it all depend(Ml ui)on the intent; If you are doing it to 
better the condition of your fellow w^orkmen you have a right to do It. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further that you want to say in the 
Blatter? 

Miss Maloney. I don’t know (►f anything furtiicr. 

Mr. Thompson. Your answer to tills question is what, Miss Maloney? I 
will ask you to look at this paper [showing witness paper]; I will read th(‘ 
question; 

“ CriTCAGo, May 10, 101k. 

“Pursuant to your request of my p<KSltlon with respect to the waitresses’ 
union, permit me to say that I will continue in the future as I have heretofore, 
namely, to give union waitresses the preference when In need of help and to 
pay the following wage .scale; 

“ Steady girls, six days. 61) hours or los.s. $S per week. 

“ Night girls, six days, 60 hours or less, .$8 per week. 

“ ihigwatch girls, six days, 60 hours or less, $9 a week. 

“ IMnner girls, six days, 60 hours or less, .$4 per week. 

“Furnish linen ami pay for laundry of same. 

“ I will Instruct the managers of my restaurants, in the presence of a 
committee of throe, to call on the wuiltresses’ union when in need of help. 

“The business agent of the W'aitresses’ union shall have the privilege of 
organizing the waitresses in my ostaWishraents, the business to be timed 
when the help are not overly l>u.sy. 

“The help that have gone out on strike shall be taken back as soon as 
possible.” 

Was that submlttexl by you to nnybo<ly with the request that he sign it? 

Miss Maloney. It w^as submitte«l to Mr. Bec'ker, of the bakery drivers, and 
was submitted to the bakers. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it with your approval? 

Miss Maloney. No ; It was more as a solution ; I could not approve It ; I 
have no authority as business agent of our organization to approve anything, 
except tile closed-shop agreement, without a vote of my organization It was 
Just submitted as a proiKJSltioii to be submitted to them. Allow me to make a 
full explanation. 

When we went on strike the bakery drivers and bakers working for the 
Powers, Knab, and TOlng companies went out on a sympathetic strike. Th^ 
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Maloney. There have only been two cases come to trial. Tho.se wore 
ijrirl.s who were arrested on last Thursday eveuliiK, and they wore foutul not 
tniilty. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Wore any scab pickets arresttMl at all? 

Commissioner Lennon. Were the negre.sse.s taken, arrested? 

lyiiss Maloney. No; negresses were not taken. They have b(H‘n warned 
(iriio and again to take out those ridiculous signs, because they wore attract- 
ing the public, and they only put the signs up when the pickets are out. There 
was this same thing during the Honrlcl light; we wore troat(Hl very brutally,,^, 
hy the police, and the same system is starting in again. In taking tlio girl« 
into tlio wagon they always take them away In such a way ns to have them 
in'ated very badly, and they have always gone with the oHloers. They are 
(•nini»olled to put up largo bonds. AVe have got $4(K) in each instance that we 
:i}-c charged with loitering. In tlie Henrici case w(‘ liave over 139 cases In 
(durt wlilcli never came to trial. Over .$2(K),0(X) in bonds up. So they are 
undertaking to play the same game. 

Air. Thompson. Did tiie giving of tlie.‘«e bonds cause any inconvenience to 
\onr organization or memixTship? 

Aliss Maloney. It coniixlled us to get jK'opie on short notice — take people 
1’rom their work — peoitl(‘ who were willing to go <mr ixaids, or else the girls 
liave to .stay In Jail ; and I ^^lsh to take the cn.>o of one girl who was arrested 
lor walking up and down, she was taken over tlicre at 25 minutes and 

the desk sergeant had lier to stay there until after 10 (folock, and s^ wxmld 
have had to stay there all night if representatives of the cooks’ orgahizatlbn 
had not cotiic to her aid. They simply w’unt to break the .spirit of the girls, 
ami even the iK>lice say tliat they wdll <lrive us olf of (lie stn^et. 

Tlioso arrests arc all unlawful, because tlie Judges liave decided on tim 
character of tlie picketing and the cliaracter of the signs, and tlie girls nij 
doing nothing more than they are legalized to do by tbe Judges. 

Mr. Thomp.son. AVbat is your opinion as to tlie reason for the police nctlna 
the way they are acting? ^ 

Miss AIaloney. Mr. Knnb has always been very good to tbe policemen. T.ast 
Christmas he gave every policeman a turkey free; almost every uniformed’ 
ollicer w’ent there and got one. Th(‘y cat tliero free, and hav<* always eatbtr 
I’n^e there, and naturally tlioy have a very kindly feeling for anyone whb 
gives them free meals. 

Air. Thom]*son. Is tlxTe anything more, Aliss AIaloney, in regard to tlie 
strike Mr. Taylor has spoken of? 

Ali.ss Maloney. I believe that we are Justified In our strike. The closed 
shop is the only guaranty we have of maintaining the conditions wx* fought 
for and every improvement that has ever beiui made in oiir trade has been 
made through the closed-slioj:) agreement. Ilefore then the meiniiers of our 
organization v;ere paid as low' as $3 a w'eek, seven days in the wc'ok and 10 
hours a day ; they furnished their own linen then, and mnv the employers do. 

Air. Thompson. I w'ould like you to tell us llie difference between the union 
and tlie nonunion shops in Chicago. 

(’orainissioner O’Connell. Say in the Knab shop and tlie nonunion shop. 

AIf.ss MAfAiNEY. Henrici pay.s $7 for seven days of 10 hours, but 10 years 
ago be paid three and one-half and four ami five dollar.s a wende, and wlien tbe 
union came into existence and put up a battle .sornetliing similar to what they 
are doing now he then raised tJielr wages to .$7. Since that time he has made 
no change at all except the one which the law compelUxJ him, and that was 
the limitation to a 10-hour day. The conditions have remained about the 
same. The girls in that house pay for their owm linen; that is, they rent it 
for so much a day. They do all sorts of iw)rter work, or did at the time of 
the controversy, and I do not know that the conditions have changed. They 
w’orked seven days and furnished their ow’n laundry and paid for the launder- 
ing of it and paid a system of fines for every breakage. The system of fines 
is like this: That If a man orders a steak and Is In a hurry and for some 
reason the orders get mixed and are delayed and the man leaves before eating 
the steak the girl has to pay for the steak, but she can not eat It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it resold? 

Miss Maloney. I believe It is; she does not get it. And that sort of fines 
they call discipline and It is enforced in those houses. Yet they stated when 
we were in court that they had a profitable business and that every month’s 
receipts In the year showed at least 20 or 30 and In some cases 50 per cent 
more than for the year previous, showing that they were running a paying 
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appointed of an o<iual number of employees and employers and they could choose 
a party to rei)resent the public and go into the trade and sw both sides of the 
question, they could then settle it. 1 think it can be best settle<l that way. 

Mr. Thomcson. Do you think that such a commission, if it were a Federal 
commission and had bi-oad powers over the country, would l)e better? 

Miss Mai.oney. T should think so. 

Mr. Thomcsov. In other wonls, you are in favor of such commission, either 
State or national, as may be best? 

Miss Malom:v. Yo^. sir; I am in favor of such commission, either State 
or national, as may h(‘ best, but the people to be chosen on one hand by the 
worki'rs and on the otlier Jiand 1).\ the employers, and not to be appointed by 
cither the State or Nation. 

Mr. Tfiomj‘son’. Von lioani Mr. WalloT’s testimony? 

Miss Maloxky. V('s; and I am lu'nrtlly in accord with that. 

Mr. TifOMPsox. lie cxpiM'sscil your view's? 

Miss Malom.y. Y(‘S, sir. 

Mr. 'IhioMPsov. You si»oke sometidng about representing a democratic organi- 
zation and tli:it yc'U e\pn‘ssc<I its \ i(‘W's. What Inive you to suggest, if any- 
thing, In the way of rulos and regulation.s, or laws tliat would safeguard the 
(l(Mno<‘ralic e\i)n‘ssioii of tlie views and attitude of lli(' members of trade- 
imlons? 

Miss .Mm.on’ey. we have in our organi'/.ation a certain routine to go 

tbrongli before a strik(‘ eun lie called, and a emuain routine to be gone through 
lu'fore a si'tlU'niciit can be bad otlier than that autborizc'd by the organization 
to b(‘ lait throiigli. in that way I think It is democratic, lu'cause It at all times 
('Xpri'sses the w islu's of ibe rank and tlh*. 

Mr. T’Tfo.MPsoN, You tliink the individual members of the union ought to be 
prote<'ttsl in tiu* (*xpr(‘sslon of their views ihc same as in tlie State in voting? 

Idiss ^1 MoMCY. Y<‘s, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And if tiiero is any Interfereiu'e with that the interference 
ought to Im' removed? 

Mi.ss M.vi.onkv. Yi‘s, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. .\nd regidatioiis of instituti<ms like tlu‘ primary law we 
liavt- In the Slate sbonbl be inaugurated in onU'i* to ]»rolect the purity and free 
expression of (he will of (lie members? 

Miss .M M.oN'KY. Y(‘S, sir. 

Mr. Thomi’son. A certain jmrtlon of tlie people, I take it, can lie .safely said, 
fee! there is not that I'imh* expressiiui in all lal>or organizations. Have you given 
It any eonshba-allon. ami, if so, what remi'dy would you suggest there? 

Miss ^Iaioxka'. M'eil, for the most part my main study has been with the 
organizations of women, and I think my experience lias been that they have 
tried to g(*t out of Ihe indl\l(lual girl her expresshm on every subject possible. 
They have urgi'd her to gi*t up and stat<' h'^r viiwvs, feeling that everybody 
should give expression to the question before tliem. 

. Mr. Thompson. As fur as you know’. Is nn.\ thing like the Australian ballot 
used in the unions to safeguard (lie secrecy of the ballot? 

Miss Mat.oney, It is used in our organization, and (luit Is (be w’ay w’e elect 
our ofticers, and that is the way (lie strike vote is taken, and that Is the wmy all 
questions are decided. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe the use of that method is a safeguard in organi- 
zations? 

Miss Maloney, I think you gat the triu' expri'ssion of (be members in that 
way. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that is generally true of labor unions In this 
city? 

Miss Maloney, M’lth those I liave come In close contact with I do. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you tldnk that sort of expression exists in the building 
trades? 

Miss Maloney. I only know just In the women’s organizations. Not being 
a member of the building trade I could not very w’ell express myself on it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views with reference to the establishment of a 
minimum w'age, such a law' as ha.s het*n offered to the legislature at SprlngfleW? 

Miss Maloney. The Women’s Trade Union League, with which our organi- 
zation is affiliated, did submit a hill which we thought was a good bill at the 
last session of the I^lslatiire. We thought it wms a very go^ one. It was 
drawn for the creation of a commission of three to Investigate with power to 
appoint a minimum wage board consisting of an equal number of employeirs 
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Mil l employees lu eacli industry and some one to represent the public, chosen 
|.\ those, and to ro into the details of the industry from both stnndi>oints and 
:,iii\e at what they thought would be a fair wage for the worker and at the 
-nine time fair from the business standpoint, and W'O thought we had a very 
bill. 

.Mr. Thompson. Did you hear Mr, Taylor’s testimony? 

Miss Malonky. Yes; and I heard it at Springfield, too. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhut have you got to say with reference to what he said? 

Miss Maloney. I will repeat what he said at Springfield, I think that would 
I.;‘ the best way to explain it. lie was asked by Senator Juul— I believe his 
1 articular clients at that time were the candy manufacturers, at least they 
-(i-med to be very much in eviilence. He was asked by Senator .luul, when he 
I'.id taken the side to oppose all legislation — by the way, there were about si*V('n 
lulls pending before the legislature — Senator Jiuil asked him if he didn’t think 
.'iiy girl who had given lier services all we(‘k was entitled to enough com- 
ic ii^'Otion to get throe meals a <lay and a doeent place to .shvp. Ho answered no. 
ll<‘ Mas askisl Mdiere he thought the resiionsihility lay if it was not a rt^spon- 
^.hility on the part of tlie employer, and he said no, that he llunjght the 
I .“-lionslbility should Ho Mitli the parents and that the (‘laployer should be 
c •unpliiiiented for giving them an> thing at all while fitting Uiem for com- 
iii'-rc ial life. An<l be M as then asked If be bad a daughter of bis om’ii. and 
i believe be answered yes. I Mish to say that I believe that Mtis a very in- 
I'liman ansM^er. I think that oxpn'sses my view on it. 

(’oinmi'-sioiK'r O’Uonnkj.l. Are tliere printed reeords of those bearlng.s? 

.Miss Maloney. I think they can bo bad of the s<^,T(>tary of stale. 

(’hairinan AVaj.sh. Were shorthand notes taken of the hearing before the 
(oniinittoe at Springlield? 

Miss Maloney. 1 don't know. 

Air. Thompson. He has substantially said the same tiling at tliis meeting. 

Miss AIaloney. lb' admitted the testimony. 

Mr. Thompson. That a girl 1(> years of ago wasn't able to earn her living. 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AVliut have you to say with reference to that subject? AVhore 
"boiiUl the r»‘spon. ioility rest to support that girl? 

Mi<s ?.! \LONEY. I think m hen the emplo.MT — you know as soon as they come 
eut of school yon read the ads in the jiapers liow they M-ant the girls just fre.sh 
from school so as to leain their m<*thods. She is very <iuick to pick them up, 
anil slie ought to ho Mortli at least her living, and I dmi’t consider her living 
just thr<‘e meals a day and a d(‘eent place to sleep. AVlien you look at the profit 
Side of any concern and look at the Mage column, and s<‘(* the Miiges as hnv as 
tv'j or three or four dollars a Meek, and you know that industry is piling up 
iiiilHons of dollars at tlie expensi* of the girls, that side of the table should be 
e([uallzed u little more, and I think a girl .should bo entitled to live decently 
iind jiroperly and enjoy some of the things In life that her employer M*ants hla 
Uiildren to have. 

Air. Thom ps{»\. AVouUl it affect your answer you have given even if It M'as ' 
true for a period of time like two or three or even six months a girl was unable 
to netually earn the wages .she receives? 

Miss Maloney. We made a sort of provision for that; we tried to make a 
provision for that in the minimum-wage legislation. We asked the mlnlmum- 
^\age Imard to go Into the question of apprentices, and state a stipulated salary 
below which they should not go. This was to !)e determliuMl by this wage 
heard, and also for iieople \vho M'ore deficient; that is, if they were In any way 
deficient, by M’liich their earning capacity M'ould not be a.s great a.s some of 
those who M'cre stronger. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you considered whether It would be fair or unfair to 
charge against the industry the education of the worker In the Industry, to do 
that specific work? 

Miss Maloney. To charge It against them? 

Mr, Thompson. Yes ; whether the industry should pay for it, or the parents, 
in preparing the girl for Industrial life? 

Miss Matx)ney. I think after a girl has recelvetl what we call a common- 
school education, and that is what Is compulsory now — I think that after she 
has been in the service anywhere six months she ought to he — the company 
won’t keep her if she can’t turn out a certain output in their line of work. If 
she is worth anything at all to that house or that manufacturing establishment 
88810*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 15 
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or that mercantile place she ought to be worth a decent living or salary enough 
for a decent living. 

Mr. Thompson. Some one has got to keep her until she does learn a trade or 
Industry. 

Miss Maloney. And they especially want a girl fresh from school so as to 
adapt her to that line of work. If she is necessary to Industry and they choose 
to take her, they sliould not be ailowed to hide under cover that because she 
just came from school and is proficient in every way she should be held to very 
low wages. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliut is all. 

Clmirmun Walsh. Mr. Welnstock would like to a.sk you a few questions. 

(k)inniisslonor Weinstook. I understand 10 hours is a maximum number of 
hours fixed l>y the law that women can work in Illinois? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The law does not fix the minimum wage as yet? 

Miss Maloney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The 10-hour schedule for waitresses was due to 
the law? 

Miss Maloney. We first had it through organization, and in conjunction with 
the Women’s Trade Union League we introduced the first bill for the 10-hour 
day. That bill was just limitwl to the trader in the first law — laundries, manu- 
factories, and mechanical establlsliinents — because tliere was a supreme court 
decision agtdnst the limitation of women’s hours of work in certain lines, and 
we Unew we would have to face the supreme court and have them reverse that 
decision, and so we took the Identical Oregon law. Then it was eurrle<l to the 
court In tlie case of tlie llitchie Go., and the law was upheld in the supreme 
court and it reversed its prior decision and included all trades. The \valtresses 
had it by organization Ix'fore that. 

Commissioner Weinstoc}v. For wiiat period was the agreement of your asso- 
ciation with Mr. Knal)? 

Miss Maloney. Only from the 1st of January to the 1st of May. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Only four months? 

Miss Maloney. Yes. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Had he violated any agreement? 

Miss Maloney. In one lumse there was a violation. In fact we desire to have 
all these things settled in one li(*aring. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. The agreement was only signed for four months? 

Miss Maloney. Yes; the agre<*meiits all exi)lre the 1st of May each year. 

Com miss loner AVeinstock. The issue at tliis lime is to compel Mr. Kiinb to 
renew' the agreement? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Coniinissioner AA’ein stock. AA'^hether he wishes to or not? 

Miss Maloney, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. How many w'orkors went on strike on the 1st of 
May from K null’s plaw? 

Miss Maloney. Out of OC girls, 75 Iiavo gone on strike. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. Yon .say 75 out of 1)6? 

Miss Maix)ney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Are they still out on strike? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir; they haven’t gone hack there. Some of them are 
working at other places. 

Commissioner AA^kinstock. None of the proportional 75 returned to Knab’s? 

Miss Maloney, Only two. 

Commissioner AA'etnstuck. Can you tell the commission how many waitresses 
there are in Chicago? 

Miss Maloney. I tldnk the last census showed 2,000. 

Commissioner AA^ein stock. What proportion of that mimhcr belong to your 
union? 

Miss Maloney. Between GOO and 700. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. About 3i) per cent are organized? 

Miss Mawnet. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, The remainder are unorganized? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all—in speaking of the minimum wage, 
do you favor a minimum wage? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WiilNSTOCK. Does your organization favor the minimum wage? 
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Miss Maloney. I can’t apeak for all of the organizations ; but I Mieve the 
women’s do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The women favor It? 

Miss Mau)Ney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The unions composed oi men, have they fought It 
in any way? 

Miss Maloney. Not In this State. 

Commissioner Wein81X)ck. They have not? 

Miss Maixiney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In speaking of the minimum wage, you were say- 
ing that the lowest wage ought to be called a living wage? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Put yourself, for the moment, in the position of 
the employer. Suppose you w’anted to hire a woman and tln^re were two 
women before you, tw’o aiiplicants; one was more elfieient than tlie other. In 
A our Judgment, which would you .select, the more ellieient w'oman or the less 
ellicient woman? 

Miss Maloney. I should think, naturally, I should want the more efficient; 
Init. tlien, fierhaps, if I could not afford her salary I might chiwse the less 
<‘ 11 iciont. 

Commissioner W’etnstock. Suppose both w'ero ready to work for the mlui- 
imim wage, you would naturally select tlie more efliei<*nt? 

Miss Maia)ney. I would naturally select the more effieleiit. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose every employer did the same thing, 
wlmt would becoiiK' of the less etlii'ient ones? 

^liss MAT.ONEY. I will uiiswer that by saying I don’t expect In setting a 
minimum vvag(i — we are setting it so low, we want to make a standard below 
which nobody can go. Anybody, who pretends to be in an Industry at all, 
ciin get tliat. We don’t exjiect when the minimum wage Is establlslied, if you 
slmw' more efficiency you can’t go above It. 

Clminium Wai.su. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. Pleaw 
i ('1 iini to the stand at 2 o’clock. 

Acgitst (Ians My luinie is August Gans. I represent the Knights of Labor, 
Xo. ^3 15 Street, Wasliington. I want to know whether I will he admitteil 

Chairman Wal.-sU. If you will kindly address any communication you huv(‘ 
to me in writing, 1 will he glad to answer It. 

(Adjournment w’as here taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day, Wednes- 
day, July 22, 1914.) 


afteb becks s. 

Now, the hour of 2 o’clock having arrivcil, the commission met pursuant to 
adjournment 

Present, same as before. 

('Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Thompson. 

^Ir. Thomi’son. Miss Maloney, please take the stand again. 

TESTIKONY OF KISS ELIZABETH KALOHEY— ConUnned, 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think, Mr. Chairman, I was In the midst of the 
examination. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, Mr. Weinstock. 

C(»mmlssioner Weinstock. Coming back. Miss Maloney 

Ylr. THonrsoN. One question I desire to ask. Miss Maloney : You state you 
lielieve In the minimum-wage law? 

Mr. Thompson. I have this question to iwopound to you : Would you compel 
an employer by law* to givp employment to the unemployed at the minimum 
wage? 

Miss Maloney. To the unemployed? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Miss Maloney. You mean some one who had never been employed by them? 

Mr. Thompson. What Is that? 

Miss Maixiney. Do you mean some one that they never had in their employ? 

Mr. Thompson. This is the language of the question — I will say frankly — 
^cll, the question Is as follows, the question by Mr. Drew : Would you coniipel 
nn employer by law to give employment to the unemployed at tne minimum 
Wage? 
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Chairman Walsh. Would you couij:>ol an employer to hire persons that were 
unemployed, at the minimum wage, uiietlier he needed them in that industry 
or not? 

Miss Maloney. Oh, no; certainly not. 

Mr. Thompson. If not, iiow would you take care of the unemployed? 

Chairman Wa].hh. I don't beilevc 1 would ask Miss Jllaloney tliat question. 
Ask sojiiehody else lli.ii has u broader knowledge. You don’t need to answer 
that ; it is all rigid. 

Miss Mai,onky. 1 can answer how tliey would take care of tliem in our own 
orgaruzation. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you take care of them in your own organization? 

Miss Malonky. In union shops in slack seasons — now, this is the summer 
season; It is our I'usli seaison— you take in the months of February and March, 
you lake a house timt has 40 or ilO employees, in place of putting any of them 
oiT liie i)ay roll tliey will liave each girl leave off one or two meals a week; that 
ks the way we handle that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. For your information. Miss Maloney, I might ex- 
plain that in the British countries — in England, New Zealand, Australia — 
where the mlinmum wage was initiated, the legal minimum wage, thc'y have a 
graduated scaie, beginning with tlie boy and the girl that starts in fresh from 
school. The scale rlse^ year by year until the maximum mlinmum is obtained. 
Now, Is that your couc(‘ptiou of the minimum wage? Would >ou pay what is 
called the maximum minimum wage right at the ^ery start without having any 
graduated scale? 

Miss Majaln’KY. Well, 1 think that you would start on the inlniinum and up 
toward the lunximum. 

Commissioner Wfinstock. You would have a graduated scale? 

Miss Maloney Yes. 

Gommlssumer Weinstock. That is, you would not pay the hoy and girl of 10 
the same as you W( uld I he young man and young woman at -U? 

Miss Maloney. No, sir. 

Couiiidssioiier Weins'iock. Would you havi' that scale rist' by ago. as it is in 
other countries, or by exp(‘rienc(‘’^ Jn thosi' eounines tliey start In at 10 years, 
so much a week; lY ^ears, .so much u week; 18 jeurs, so much a week; 11) 
years, so much a week ; and years, so much a weeu, and Lh(‘re is no maximiiiu 
to that except what the indivhlual cun creale for himself. 

Miss Maloney. Can obtain through ellicieimy? 

Commis.siouer Weinstock. By way of ellicamcy. 

Miss Maloney. Yes; I would apiirove of that plan. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. I.ennon would like to ask a few questions. 

Conimisslonor Lennon. Is it or is it not .vour understanding that the wages 
of waiters are to he paid from the lips of llu' customers? I don’t mean that 
there is an iigrccmcnt, hut do you believe that tlmt practice of tips is taken 
iidvantago of by employers in order to make the wages less? 

ISIIss Mauiney'. Jn some instances; jes, sir. In the reeont Henrici strike 
that was one of the strong resources they relie<I upon in paying .'fT .wage. 
They said they received good lips. 1 wish to say that organizations don't 
believe that the doticlency in the pay ndl should be made up out of the charity 
of the patrons. That i.s the way the orgainzatioii feels about it. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the attitude of your union as to the tipping 
system? 

Miss Maloney. We would like to see it elimimUetl and a decent living wage 
in its place. 

Commissioner Lennon. If a living wage was paid, do you believe that would 
help to eliminate the tipping system? 

Miss Maix)NEY. I believe it would. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, I want to find out from you something about 
wages and conditions In this city. Take, say, a year ago or two years ago, 
what \vag(^s were pahl to waitresses in nonunion houses? 

Miss Maloney. In nonunion Iiouses they work seven days for $8 and some 
hou.ses .seven days for $7, and lunch work from $3.50 to $3.90. You see there 
was a dollar difference in the wages there in that resiMjct as far as the union 
Is concerned. Some ^uses, for Instance, in the Knab House, they work seven 
(lays for $7, ^ 

Commissioner Lennon. What wages were paid in union houses 

Miss Maloney. For $8, I mean. 
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Commissioner Lenwon. What wages were paid In union bouses that long 
time ago? 

Miss Maloney. Six days and $8 In the houses that had closod-sliop agreement. 

Commissioner Lennon. WJiat rules existed In restaurants and Iiotels wher- 
ever waiters are used as to tlmir payment for breakage? Suppose tliey break 
a tray of dishes, wfio has to pay for those? 

Miss Maloney. If tlie wailres.s or waiter breaks it, iie i)ays for them. 

Comiuissloner Lenno.n. Is tliat always tlie case, or i.s each case Judged on its 
own particular merits? 

Miss Maloney. In some houses you pay for the breakage Irresjiective ol tlie 
iia>rits, but in contracted union iiouses tliey can only cliarge for breakage in the 
case of gross m'gligonce. 

Conniiissioiier Lenno.n. Who determines tlie question of negligence? 

]\Ilss Maloney. If there is a question, it is left to tlie business agent of the 
union and the manager, and if tliey cun not settle* it tliey call on llie committee, 
luit it is usually settled by the business agent and the manager of the restau- 
rant as to the merits or deiiK'rits of the case, and if tliey can’t agree tb(*y imt 
it to a cmnmlltee. 

( :»»inniis^ioner I^knnon. In the iiomiiiion house who dctoriiiines it? 

Miss Malones. Tlie nianagemeiit. The waitress has no alternative except to 
accept tlie ultimntum of the manager or head waiter. 

Commissioner Lennon. And liave no appeal to anyone? 

Miss .>rALONEY. The waitress Jias no ai>peal to anyone except to quit llielr job. 

C’unimisslouer Lennon. JJo you know anything about tlie lines — any tine 
s.\sU'UL Siqipose a girl is an hour late la the morning or at noon, are tliey 
liiKil ill the house for being late? What is done? 

MLs Mai.oni;y. Well, 1 think, as a general rule, if a girl were to report an 
hour late she would lose her job. 

C(»Illlllist^ioner Lenno.x. *Say JO or li3 minutes late? 

Miss Ma(.<;ney. In some houses they have a system of hues for that — line 
them 1 ci'iit for every minute they are late. 

Commissi. Mier Lennon. Is that anyway general or is that an isolated tiling? 

Mis>: Mae'iaev. It Is not a general thing. Tliey expect us to bo on time, 
lu'caiise your A.ork starts in rigliL away, and if you can't be on time you lose 
jour job. 

Commissioner Lennon. What effect lias tlie estaldisliment of your union and 
conir.u ts in some of tiie restaurants had upon nonunion Iiouses as to tlie raising 
of ilie wages and the limitation of hours? 

iMiss Maloney. They raise witliin a few cents of oiir scale so as to keep tlie 
girls from becoming members of the organization. Our G(X) members set tlie 
wage scale for tlie li:,(_K)0 girls of this town. 'J'liey keep witliin Id cents of It or 
may lie make tliem work a day longer, but tlie $8 wage, as a general rule, is 
paid iu tliis town because it has been establislied by tlie union. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does jour union take cognizance of women eiiqiloyed 
like cbambermaUls in the hotel? 

Miss Maloney. Tliey were organized at one lime li<*re in C.’hicago aboui 10 
jears wlieii we went tlirougli quite a struggle and tlieir organization was dis- 
rupted at tliat time, but w’e Iiave made iiivostigalions of tlielr work and do 
orguuize them into our national union. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know' about the wagea tliey receive? 

Miss Maloney. Yes; I had occasion to investigate tlie case of a cliunilier- 
maid In one of tlie large hotels liere. From $14 to $l.j a month. I Investi- 
gated the case of a girl wliere they were poisoned on food that w'as spoiled and 
I w'ent Into quite a thorough liivestigatiou of that and found out from those 
girls that they received food that was three or four days old and when they 
got it it was in a half decomposed state. These girls w'ere iwisoued through 
eating spoiled roast pork, and in speaking with them I w’eiit to the room of 
the girls because they w'ere in bed from those attacks of ptomaine poison and 
found on their window sills boxes of crackers and bottles of milk and other 
eatables. I said, what does this mean, don’t you get your boanl at the hotel? 
Yes; but it is not fit to eat half of the time and w'hatever tips I get I use 
to get things to eat. There was an Illustration of a regular delecatessen store, 
you might say, on the window sill of this girl’s bedroom. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has the union agitation bettereil their condition, if 
you know, In this city? 

Miss Maloney. 1 think it has to some extent 
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Coinmlssioner Lknnon. How many women do you suppose are engaged in 
that business in his city; have you uiiy Idea at all? 

Miss Maloney. Oh, 1 should Ju<lge about 3,000. 

Commissioner Lennon. How <1o the waitresses’ wages compare with the girls 
that are employed in the cloak and suit Imlustry, do you know that? 

Miss Maloney. Well, that I do not know, because they work on a piece sys- 
tem, the majority of them. I could not answer that question because I have 
not ever worked In that trade and could not go Into detail on it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Hinniklng of the minimum wage, in expressing your 
approvai of it, I am md sure whether you have yet iiullcate<l wliether you 
believe in a minimum wage by a statute law of the State or whether you believe 
In It by the creation of wages boards? 

Miss Maloney. I believe in it by the creation of wages boards. I think that 
is the only way to determine ft to arrive at what a i)roper wage would la? for 
each trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has your organizati<Mi ever taken any official action 
on the question of tlie mininiuin wage? 

Miss Maloney. Tliey have Indorsed it, and part of the i)eo[)le in the Wo- 
men’s Trade Union lAMigne went to Springffeld at the last session of the legis- 
lature to get a minimum w’age law. 

(kunmtssiouer Lennon. Tluit is, >our local union, you mean? 

Miss Mai,oney. Tliey eooi>erate<l in tlie action of the Women’s Tra»le Union 
In tluit sort of legislation and iiulorse^l It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tliat is, your Chieago local union cooperated? 

Miss Maloney. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Your internal ional union, has it tiiken any action? 

Miss Maloney. Yes; our waitresses in San Francisco apis^ared hefore the 
legislature there for tlie same kind of a law and our girls did also in Wash- 
ington. 

Commissioner Lennon. What age are girls employed us w’ai tresses? 

Miss Maloney. From 10 years up. 

Commissioner T^ennon. AI»out what standard of e<lueution are they; are 
they pretty well tiirough the eighth grade? 

Miss Maloney. ;Most of them; s(une of them have Ihh'U graduates from day 
schools, and they are mo.«tly girls who come hm-e friun snuill towns and have 
come here to start out in offices and tlie salary was small and they had to 
go into the restaurant work for tiie sake of getting their meals. They ean 
get along a little Ixdter by Just having to pay their nnuu and laundry arid get 
their meals; hut in .some of the iionulon houses they do not get goo<i substan- 
tial fiWKl such ns they get in th<‘ union houses. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has the city of Cliicago in making provision for vo- 
cntlomil eriucatlon made any provision to tench girls the work of waitresses? 

Miss Maloney. Not yet. 

Cominlssloiier Lennon, Has your union ever taken up tlie question at all? 

Miss Mm-oney. No; not in a s[)ecilic way, s|MMikiiig generally. 

Commissioner I.ennon. As much as you know of this general subJfnT, do you 
believe In the State furnisliing such education to some extent, to a reasonable 
extent? 

Miss Mat.onky. I sliould say so; it is a trade. People are going to eat 
just the same as they are going to wear clothes and gloves and anytliing else. 
This is n trade that will he with us all the time. There is no reason wliy it 
should not be taught properly. 

Commissioner Lennon. I wonder if It is not an art, once in a while, when I 
see them carrying a load around. 1 think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ibdlurd would like to ask you a question or two. 

Commissioner Ballabd. Please, Miss Maloney, you spoke of the tips — can 
you give us some idea about what the tips would amount to in the course of 
the week with the average waiter girl? 

Miss Maloney. Well, It would depend on the class of house and the girl’s 
Station in the house. 

Commissioner Ballard. Well, the class of house you have been referring to. 

Miss Maloney. Well, if you referred to the house where the strike is on, 
the question of tips don’t arise there to any great extent. The tips don’t 
amount to much In ttat kind of house; it is a popular-priced house. 

But in the case oFHenrici’s they made very startling statements, almost 
unbelievahle ; they claimed that the girls in that house made $25 a w^eek. 
Our investigation shows that the girl In a good station would average from 
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90 cents to $1.10 a day, that Is getting the girls wlio work there' — their opin- 
ion — what tliey actually got. 

Commissioner Ballard. You say you are the business agent of the waitresses’ 
union. Are you a waitre.s8 yourself? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Where have you been working? 

Miss Maloney. Well, I have worked in quite a number of restaurants in this 
town. I learnwl the business in the Fair department store; worked in tSiegel's, 
Roth.schilds, and then worked in quite a number of the lunch rooms around 
town. 

Commissioner Bai.lard. Are you working the last few years since you l)ecame 
business agent? 

Miss Maloney. I haven’t worked at tlie business in two years. 

Commissioner Ballard. Is your union a national union or merely a local 
union? 

Miss Maloney. Tlds is a local union aftlllated with an international union 
covering the Unite<l States and Canada. 

(’oTiMJilssloner Ballard. Wiien your girls are on strike, do they receive strike 
l)enelits? 

Miss Mai.oney. Well, not a stated strike benefit. We liave what we call a 
delenso fund. 

Commissioner I’ali.ard, Wh<‘re does that fund come from? 

Miss Mvlonky, AVell, it is an i?d<‘rnatloiml fund. 

Commissioner Ballard. Ti»e unions in other cities will send llie money here 
to h(*lp you? 

iVIiss Maj.only. 'riiey will send it to the international union and from tlie 
internati<.nal union to us. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tluit is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Cluiirman Walsfi. Mr. iJelano Avould like to ask some (iiiestions. 

Commissioner Dklano. There are a good many emj)loyers, I supi>ose, that 
employ o!ily union girls? 

Miss I\1a:oney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Dklano. No\v, do those cmployei’s huv(‘ any immunity from 
trouble, do ihoy g<‘t any better character of girls, is there anything dune by 
your union to makt* it to their interest to do tliat? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. In the first place, they get steadier help, girls 
whose actions are resi>onsible to tlieir organization. A girl must give an 
employer L’4 hours’ notice if she wants to leave. She must report at least 
15 minutes before tlie hour called for work. She does everything that she 
can to always have a satisfactory substitute In her plui’e when slie leaves his 
employment. And there are so many ndvantages fi*om it that the people 
who liave contracts with us have no he.sltancy at all in saying that they are 
well satisfied with the help that we send them. You see, they are responsible 
to the organization for their actions, and In order to have the protect Ion of an 
organization they are anxious to make good whmi they are on the job. 

Commissioner Delano. Are they liabh; — are those employers liable to sym- 
pathetic strikes or anything of that kind? 

Miss ^Ialoney. Well, we haven’t had any sympathetic strikes. We provide 
for that by way of arbitration. 

Commissioner Delano. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Miss Maloney, why do you object to the giving of tips; 
or what evils. If any, have you found coming Trom that .so far ns tin* girls 
themselves are concerned, or tlie industry, -the workers in the Industry are 
concerned? 

Miss Maloney. Well, in the first place, where there are tips it always create.s 
a great deal of dissatisfaction, for one thing, becuu.se the girls don’t receive 
them, and yet their wages would be low^ered on account of those who do, and 
the precedent established by those who do makes It hurtful on those who do not 

And then another thing. When a girl has to depend on tips for her existence, 
It Is pretty hard for her to draw the line— where the line of propriety should be. 
It is very hard for her to determine. She Is likely, while slie resents things that 
are said to her, she don’t resent them in the way that she would when she knows 
that the man is going to leave her a dime or a quarter, because she wants the 
money, and, although she knows that the thing that he Is saying should be re- 
sent^, she hesitates about it because she wants the money. 

Chairman Walsh. You recognize that as a distinct evil w'here young girls 
are concerned In restaurants? 
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Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

CJluiirman Walsh. And that is why you have worked against it? 

Miss Mai,oney. That is why we are trying to standardize the trade and In- 
crease the wages and hours and eliminate the tipping system. 

Chairman Walsh, What hours do chambermaids work in hotels generally — 
In large hotels? 

Miss Maloney. Well, while the 10-hour law was under discussion we had a 
great deal of that sort of thing. They usually work from 8 to 9 hours, but 
then they have what they call tlielr long-watch days ; and, of course, before the 
10-hour law went into eftect flaw used to be on watch 12 and 13 hours, but 
now, of coarse, the law prot(‘cts them. 

Chnlnunn W'ai.sh. Has (here been any olTorl to protect any other industry 
where there are large numbers of girls and women (snployed in Cliicago? 

Miss iilALONEV. Ves. 

Chairman W'alsh. In what Industrie's, for instance' — l.\])ical ones? 
l\Iiss M v/.oNEY. U'ell, llu'y are organizeii in tiie garna'iit trades; they are 
organized in tin' glove workers; th(*y are organized in tlu; boot and shoe workers. 

< ’ommissioiK'r Wlins’hk k. Ijaundrt'ssesV 

Miss ^Ialon'ey. Well, they have got a ^ery small organization of laundry 
workers. 

CMiairman Walhtt. An' the t('lephone girls organ!z('(l? 

Miss Maloney. 3'liey art' not organized liere in (Milcago. 

Cluilrnian Walsil. What otht'rs? 

Miss Maj.oney. I could not name them all offhontl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is (hat all that you can think of? 

Miss Mai.oney. Oh, I here are more than that. 

Clialrman Walsh. Miss Neslor will j)robably have a list of them. 

Miss Maloney. Site w ill have a list of those oHiliateil with the wonu'u's trade- 
union. 

(hiairman Walsh. Is tlu're any (piestlon, Mr. Thompson? 

Commissioner Oauketkon. Mr. Ciuiiimau 

Chairman alsh. Mr. (Jarretson would like to ask you a fpu'stion. 

Commisslom'r Cahuetson. Are tin' 10 hmirs under the State law worked eon- 
seentlvely, or is tln'in* a period .'illowed in betw'i'en? 

Miss Maloney. Yes; there is a period allowed lietw’een; tlnw can make you 
take time olT. 

Commissioner C1akuet.son. They can woik >ou live iiours and tlien a recess, and 
then work and then a reees.s and work again? 

Miss Mai.oney. Yes, sir; and I might say that when we tried to got the nine- 
hour law at the last sc'ssion of tlie legislature, that Mr. 'faylor ami the organiza- 
tion that he represents defeated (hat sort of legislation, defi'ated the nine-hour 
law, defeateil tlie oiu' day rest in seven, defeated all minimum wage legl^liltion, 
so that (hey are idisolutely opp«>s«*d to n’liu'diul legislation f(>r women workers 
ill (his State; that is sliown by tiu'ir aetUms: and they are wpially opposed to 
organization, because their entire elTorts have Ix'en dirc'cted to breaking them 
up, in plaee of meeting them and trying to deal with them 

Commissioner GaiuietvSon. You mean opposed to urgnnlzation for others or for 
tliemselves? 

Miss Maloney. Well, for others, but not for themselves. 

Commls.sloiU'r GAiuuiT.soN. Oh. 

Chairman Walsh. Any olhpr questions? Mr. O’Connell 1ms a question he 
would like to ask. 

(kuuml.ssioiier O’Connell. Has there been any legislation bi'fore the State 
legislature IntrodueiHl in iiehalf of labor or by labor in a remedial way that 
that association of employers have given support to? ' 

»Iiss Maloney. Not tliat I know of, except when tliere were commissions 
appointwl they come in and agree uiion bills; otlierwise they always light. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The legislation that 1ms bet'ii introduced, they 
have made opposition to it. I w'ould like to ask you, Do you believe’ there 
should he a union among domestic servants in tlie homes? 

Miss Maix)ney. I certainly do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless you have something else you have thought of 
you wish to volunteer^JMiss Maloney, that will be all. 

Miss Maloney. I wanted to bring out the point that where there is no or- 
ganization of the women workers, legislation in their behalf does not do any 
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Rood, beCHUse their fear of the loss of their position keeps them from having 
the law enforced. Now, you take the Polish girls who are working in hotels 
and restaurants, they report a violation, and even after they have reported 
the violation they hesitate to come into court and appear as a’ witness because 
of the loss of their positions, because they must then in turn give two moiv 
dollars to the employment agency to get another position; so that no matter 
what legislation you may have concoridng the women workers, you must have 
an organization of those workers to make that legislation effective. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all? 

Miss Malonky. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Thajik you, Miss Malonej’. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. TnoArp.soN. Mr. Bent. 

IMr. Taylor would like? t.) make a short statement to the commission with 
regard 

(Mialrman ^^^VLSlr. ]\rr. Taylor who has hemi on (he witness .stand? 

.Mr. TiroAirsoN. H(‘ does not want to gi\o any ti‘slimony; lie only wants tc 
make a statement. 

Chairman Walsh. W<‘ will recall Mr. Taylor. 

]Mr. Th()mi*so\. I will tell the chairman \Nhat lu* has tu say. There were 
some tilings l\Iiss IMahmey has slateil that he wants to counteract, and lie 
would be willing to submit a statement in writing, if that is satisfactory to 
tiH' commission. 

Cliairman M'ai.sh. would rallu'r call Mr. Taylor In ri'huttal. We will 
arrange a ]dac(' for ]Mr. Taylor to he heard again. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD T. BENT. 

Mr. TiioAfPsoN. Will you give your name and your lmsine.ss address and 
your (Kcupution? 

^fr. r/E.M'. Mdwai’d T. Bent; 1110 Fisher Building; pre.sldent of the Ogllvlo 
Coal Co., 0„:i\ie, 111. 

Mr. TuoMi’soN. That is a bituminous coal mine? 

Mr. Bkxt. i’es. 

Mr. T'iioM[‘h()N. Are you connected with the executive hoard of the Illinois 
Coal Op(‘rat<»rs’ Association? 

311*. Bent. 1 am a menilK'r. 

:Mr. Thomi'son. You are a member of it? 

Mr. Bem’. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have yon Ikvii a member of that hoard? 

.Mr. Bent, f^ineo I retired us secretary-treasurer. I was secretary-trea.surer 
for 10 years, and the last ‘1 or 4 years has been as a member of (be board. 

jMr. Thompson. Tlien, for the last Li ^\ears joii b^ive been connected with 
ihe executive board? 

]Mr. Bent. Y"es, sir. I have been connected oflicially from the organization 
of the as.sociallon. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in the mining of coal in this 
.State? 

Mr. Bent. Since I8S0. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Since 1880? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. TnoAip.soN. Will you please toll us what sort of an organization the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association is and its purposes? 

Mr. Bent. The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association was formed at the close of 
the strike in the year 1897, in which the operators were defeated, and the 
miners of the State for the first time were generally organized, and it was 
organized to deal collectively with the miners in making contracts an<l in inter- 
preting and enforcing them. That is still its main purpose, and It does, and to 
take up certain other matters, such as the matter of safety, safety legislation, and 
the proper stocking of Illinois coal and enlarging these markets. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the existing relations? In the first place, what pro- 
portion of soft-coal operators or coal operators generally of the State of Illinois 
does your association Include? 

Mr. Bent, Until four years ago it Included nearly all the shipping mines of 
the State. At the end of an unsuccessful strike four years ago the association 
was very much weakened. A new association was formed In the St, Louis dis- 
trict, and a great many companies have been independent since then, and since 
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the mines of the ManvlUe district passed into the possession of the Steel 
Trust tiiat large tonnage has iwt bi^n represented by us, perhaps less than 60 
per cent now. 

Mr, Thompson. What are the existing relations between your organization and 
the union? 

Mr. Bent. Of collective bargaining, and very elaborate — perhaps the most 
complete ari-angement in the mining industry of the country. The relations with 
their responsible leadei*s are very pleasant, and there Is mutual respect ami 
confidence, but the trade agreement us a whole is subject to very serious 
strain. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a constitution and by-laws that are printed? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tjiompson. Have you any objection to furnishing this commission with 
that ? 

Mr. Bent. No, sir ; I have a copy here. 

(The pajw so pres^mted wa.s market! “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Edward T. 
Bent, July 22, 11)11.” 

Bent Exhibit No. 1, “ Constitution of tlie IHinoYs Coal Operators’ Association,” 
udofUed February 20, 1907, in effect June 1, 1907, was submitted in printed 
form. ) 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any statement with reference to your organization 
you would like to make, supplementing the. constitution and by-laws, more than 
you have already made? 

Mr. Bent. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Thompson. You have spoken about tlie existing arrangement between your 
association and llu' iniiK'rs. 1 lake it Hint is an arrangement between jour asso- 
ciation as such and the union as such in this State? 

Mr. Bent. Yes; since I lie l)renklng up of our jurisdiction wo meet with the 
otlier associations of tlie State in joint State convention with the miners and 
a single contract is made, signed by the tliree associations on our side and the 
niiii<*rs’ union. 

Mr. Thompson. You said something about conditions being strained, or in 
bad sliape, as I understood you, a moment ago. Please explain what you mean 
by (hat. 

Mr. Bent. I diiln’t refer to any one thing, but a number of things, but par- 
ticularly tlie miners s<H'k to make a basic contract for tlie four States — wosti'rn 
Peiin.sylvania, Oliio, Indiana, and Illinois — and cm tliat basis contract all other 
bituminous coal contracts of otlicr Stales are jiredioated, and the miners seek, 
usually successfully, to liring us into Hint interstate conference. The contract 
conditions tliat have always obtained in tliese four States are so unequal and 
(he maclilnery providt'd so utterly Impotent to correct the competitive inequal- 
ities that tlie relationsliip is very unsatisfactory to tlie coal operators of 
Illinois, and I would like to say also unsatisfactory to Ihouglitful mine officers 
(»r Illinois. The Inst interstate movement started after the strike of 1897, when 
tlie miners liad been successful and had made a very, vit.v large — in some cases 
nearly KK) [ler cent — increase in tlie lulior .s(*ale, and when Ohio liadn’t passed 
through any such readjustment The inf*qualltle.s tliat existed in the original 
contract practically remained still. To illustrate, in Illinois the contract gives 
7 cents per ton less for macliine coal tlian for liami-minetl coal. The new 
contract in Ohio also for iiiliie-run coal makes a difference of 20.6 cents. Both 
contracts are predicated upon a $1 rale for .scale coal, and 90 per cent of tlie 
Ohio coal going to the Lukes— 90 per cent of the Ohio coal being mined by 
machinery, and the coid we are in competition with going across the Lakes, 
so that we are competing with a paper scale. That is one of the inequalltie.s! 
The miners of Illinois have sought to correct that by bringing about an adjust- 
ment in the East and have failed. We have sought to correct that by bringing 
about an adjustment in the West and have failed. That is one of the difficulties 
under which we labor. Tlie miners’ organization has practically decentralized 
and no longer can control Its membership In a responsible way. The national 
organization is in no position to impose views on the miners’ organization of 
Illinois. The responsible leaders in Illinois are unable to control the locals in 
any way, nor are they able to conU-ol in a reasonable way the negotiations for 
contracts. This year we were tliree weeks In Philadelphia trying to make an 
Interstate agreement and failed, and tlien reassemble<I in Chicago and failed 
again. At the raeetli^a policy committee was appointed to outline measures on 
which the minors of'^e various States were instructed to make a contract If 
possible. Both the Illinois and the national leaders told us there would be no 
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difficulty in completing a contract at Peoria later, Ijecause we stood ready to give 
the terms of the previous year, which were being accepted elsewhere and utYcred 
by the policy committee, and yet the miners’ convention eiec’tiug its own scale 
committee, u majority of whom were not familiar with the subjei’t or what 
the contract meant, we were six weeks in negotiation and then narrowly 
averted a strike, and yet it was recognize<l in advance that the contract couhl 
not be changed under existing conditions materially. The miners’ resiK)uslble 
officials have recognized that the terms of employment in Illinois are the most 
favorable of any State in the competitive tield in the country, but simply are 
unwilling to surrender anything that they want here, and we are waiting for 
an adjustment either up or down, and it don’t come. 

lilr. Thompson. In your opinion, does the fact that that adjustment does not 
C(»nie render of no value the agreement which exists betwxvn your association 
and the miners? 

Mr. Bent. No, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Or Is it one of the things that lias nut been adjusted? 

Mr. Bent. It very greatly lessens its value, but it still 1ms value, and I pre- 
fer it to the otlier system. But even with the miners unable to adjust wages 
in the East and unwilling to give us relief in tlio West, their organization could 
easily be ina<lc responsilde so that the trailed leaders couhl direct instead of 
being directtsl by men who are uninformed — the mass. 

Mr. Thompson. In the soft-coal industry, ns a matter of fact. Is it true that 
there is a great variety of prices and that the fixing of prices for coal is more 
or less of a complicated proposition? 

Tdr. Bent. Very oompli(“at(‘d an«l technical, particularly so in Illinois. 

Mr. THt)MPSoN. How many prices have >ou in Illinois, if it may be put In that 
language? 

Mr. Bent. I can file a copy of our agreement, wdilch answers that question. 

{The paper so presented was marke<l “Exhibit No. 2, Witness Edw'urd T. 
Bent. July 22, 1914.” 

(Bent Exhibit No. 2, “Agreement between tlie Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, etc., .Hid the United Mine Workers of America, District No. 12, expiring 
March “>!, w'as submit ti'd in printed form.) 

Mr. ’riroMPsoN, ►Scon'S and scores? 

Mr. Bent. Yes; I don’t know that there are scores and scores of different 
rates, but scores of different schoflules. 

Mr. Thompson. Are those containeil In this book? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ooniimring the conditions that exist in the coal fields in this 
State to-day, as you have named them, with conditions that existed prior to 
1897 — that is, leaving out economic questions, just the labor problem — has ad- 
vance been made or were tlie old conditions the best? 

Mr. Bent. It depends on wimt is meant by advant*e. Tlie conditions are ns 
unfair and intolerable to tlie employer now as they were to the laborer before. 
They were very unfair to the employee before. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, as far as the employees are concerned, was it more un- 
pleasant, and more strikes before 1897, or are there more strikes and troubles 
to-day? I don’t mean trouble in contract making. 

Mr. Bent. You mean contract making? 

Mr. Thompson. No; striker and industrial conflicts. 

Mr. Bent. There w'as more under the old conditions — open strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent has the making of contracts, such as you now 
have, re<Uicetl the occurrence of strikes In this State, generally speaking? 

Mr. Bent. To a large extent, but hasn’t eiiminateil them. 

Mr. Thompson, To what do you ascribe the fact that the strike has not been 
entirely eliminated, if you have an opinion on that subject? 

Mr. Bent. There arc three kinds of shutdowns that occur in the mining In- 
dustry, ali of those serious. There Is the local revolt to impose — to estuhlish 
some demand not sanctioned by the organization. The remedy for that Is the 
penalization of the guilty. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that generally applied? 

Mr. Bent. No, sir; generally not. As Mr. Walker said yesterday, It Is ap- 
plied wdth discretion. It is done occasionally and a great deal of good resolts. 
It ought to be done more often where there are not extenuating circumstances. 
The thing would be broken up very quickly If it was Imposed. 

Mr. Thompson. In whose discretion Is it applied? 
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]SIr. Bent. AVo ask to havo It done automatically, and It Is subject to review, 
but it can’t be done without tlie consent of the Uvo organizations, and that Is 
too often withheld. 

Mr. Thompson. Who asks oftener, the employer or the coal miners? 

Mr. Bent. The einpl()y<*r. 

Chairman Walsh. As 1 understand you, the employer has nothing to do with 
that, It Is a mutter for the union? 

Sir. Bp:nt. It Is a Joird mutter, the employer asks for the imposition of the 
fine and evidence Is tukem 

C’halrrnan Walsii. AVhat are the two organizations you refer to that decide 
Whether It Is to be fipplled or not? 

Mr. Bkn'T. It must liave the consent of all the organizations. 

Chairman Walsip. Wluit do you mean by the two organizations? 

Mr. Bp:nt. The coal oi)erators’ association and the miners’ union. The second 
kind of a shutdown that is called, has always lasui where a dispute has been 
taken up In the proper way and finally rojiches the joint executive board with- 
out lu'lng settled. The miners’ ex(‘cutlve board will give live days’ notice be- 
fore shutting down the mines. That has occurred often enough to be serious. 
It is very (dtenslve to the emi)loy<u*s. AVe claim that when the labor is bought 
for tw(^ yeais, the coal sold for two years, that that should mean operation of 
the mines for two years, and with the elaborate maehim’ry we havo provided 
for the set I ling of disi)ufes on their merits. Comparative few places that are 
not so settled sliould (‘ither go to ar])ilrntion or a hnaich of the peace. Shall I 
at tills time explain what change has just been made tlirough dealing with that 
proposition? 

Air, Thompson. Ah^s ; we would like to have that. A^m have stated there 
were three causes for strikes. Y<»a had stated two. Do you wish to go on and 
state the third? 

Mr. Bicnt. A>s. The third is the general .suspension either for the country 
or competitive fh‘ld of Illinois. AA’hen a contract has expired because of failure 
to negotiate anotlua* one. That Is the suspension of the three that very greatly 
affects the public Interests. 

Air. Thompson. Does that occur often? 

Air. Bi:nt, No, sir. 11 occurred thl.syc'ar In Ohio. It occurred four years ago 
In Illinois, and it oc<*uiTed In Indiana tM'o years ago. It occurs often enough to 
be V(‘ry S{'rious. Bat still more often, i)robahl.v, ovc'ry two years IIumt* is a fear 
that a shubhnvn will occur and some sto<*k of coal, or smui* speculation in coal, 
or some injury to the public, or some injury to the miners, and some injury to 
all the operators, excc'pt those u’ho are sp('culators, \y1io are the common enemy. 

Air. TiroAtPsoN. AVhat remedy have you to sugg<‘st for sueii a situation? 

Mr. Bent. I feel that, with Air. Walker, that tlie nu'ans of Imndling both these 
disputes and tlie moans of rt'aching ngreeriK'uls should he l(*ft as far as possible 
inside the industry. And T feel that tlie eiuph>yers and einployoes, purtieularly 
tlie mining industry vdien tin* public is so vitall.v concerned, should provide their 
own uuuhinery for the preventing of sucli an occurrence ami the making it 
reasonably certain. But 1 feel back of that tliat if the employees and employers 
in any such industry will not do it, tlie Government should provide the machinery, 
properly sa fi'guarded. 

Air. Thompson. In that connection would you feel that such a hoard as a 
Federal Industrial council witli poAver to investigate industrial conditions would 
be of assl.stance? 

Air. Bent. I think If properly constituted ; I feel much as Air. AValker ex- 
pressed himself yesterday, feel the greatest necessity, and I go further than Mr. 
AA^alkcr, because I believe that tlie feature in the Canadian act that he criticized 
was a wise one and in the mining industry a necessary one. But it does not 
seem to me legitimate that the 3 niner.s sliould, in order to vdii a strike, be able 
to catch the public unawmres and win by virtue of the public necessity. The 
op€‘rators, of course, feel that pressure of the public need first; but It Is an 
advantage to the miners that they are not entitled to, and T feel that the for- 
bidding of strikes and lock-outs until after the investigation Is a wise and 
necessary one. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to say of the complaint of the workers on the 
other hand that the forbhhllng of a strike, as was done In Canada for 80 days, 
gives the operators an opportunity to pile up coal? 

Mr. Bent. It Is un^stubtedly true. 

Mr. Thompson. And especially with regard to the men out on the strike. 
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Mr. Bent. It is undoubtedly true; but does that starve out the men on the 
strike? They have had to dij? the same coal. In Illinois they simply dug 
double the quantity in February and March, and were idle in April and I^Iay, 
but they have got the livelihood; they have furnished the coal. And isn’t it 
right that the railroads, p<^rforralng a public function, and the large consumers 
of coal in general should have coal during the time that this question is being 
disposed of? Shouhi not the Government And some way of disposing of It, even 
by force at the public inconvenience? 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything more you would like to say about the Illinois 
coal situation €*speclally? 

Mr. Bent. Yes; the Indepondont action and new contract provision in regard 
to that. 

Air. Thompson. That Is what you wanted to speak of. 

Mr. Bent. Tlie contract prior to this year for a number of years provided that 
matters could he sent to arbitration either before or after going to the Joint 
(‘x<*cutive boanis. after they had disagreed in the Held, but voluntary and an 
IndetKOident action should only la* taken in matters of vital concern to one 
organization or the otlu'r. The miiuTs’ organization was its own judge as to 
whether a matter was of vital concern or not, and imlependent action was taken 
so often that the arbitration provision became a dead letter. The new contract 
provides very ad<‘qnal(' machinery for the arbitrating of disputes, t want to 
explain that later. It is still voluntary, but provides that independent action In 
matters atTectlng the contract can only be taken when the other side refuses arbl- 
1rati<m. It seems to me that is a very wise provision. It stops short of com- 
pnKory arbitration and does reasonably insure poa<*e. 

Air. Thompson. Will you state hrietly, Air. Ihuit, the specific machinery now 
being used to arbitrate troubles that have reached that stJige? 

Air. Bent. The new board has not been created yet. The machlnerv 1ms been 
crcat(‘(l, and there is no disagreement as to the personnel. It simpiy has not 
been completed. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what kind of machinery imve you? 

Air. Bent, The provision, the rule is laid down for the guidance of the 
commission I'.rst, the plain provision of the contract ; second, the stipulated 
interpretation of the contract in the record ; third, the practice in the past undis- 
puted; and, fourth, vliat .se<‘ms to be fair in the particular case and sound in 
]U’inciple — in that order of sequence. The commission is to ho coniposed of one 
direct representative of tlH‘ mine workers selected by it; one direct representa- 
tive of the operators, .selected by the three associations of operators; and three 
(lisinteresled parties i»refernbly familiar with the mining industry. 

n'he theory is, we believe that — both the miners and we believe that arbitra- 
ti<t?i 1(^0 often fails hecans<* there is only one disinferested party; one man can 
err in judgment or he partial. The consensus of opinion of three we feel Is 
very much safer. It reasonably insures justice. And In order to simplify, 
those two direct representatives are to he carefully selected, and It Is hoped that 
they Mill themselves dispose of the majority of the cases. If they can’t, they 
have the privilege of agreeing upon any one of those other three to come in with 
them. To simplify the procedure and make le.ss expense, particularly In dis- 
charge cases Miiere the main thing is to dispose of it quick and get rid of It, 
that is followed. But where the two disagi’ee then the disinterestcKi parties are 
called. 

Mr. Thompson. Have these provisions that luive been agreed upon, the union 
men and the operators, been put Into writing? 

Mr. Bent. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. As It Is valuable Information, m’ouUI you mind furnishing the 
commission with a copy of it? 

Mr. Bent. This part that Is In the contract itself will be found in section 13 
of the contract that I gave the secretary. The machinery that was since "pro- 
vided by commission is here. 

(The paper so protluced was marked “ Exhibit No. 3, Witness Edward T. Bent, 
July 22, 1914.” 

See ^nt Exhibit No. 3 under “ Exhibits.”) 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything special you would like to say in regard to 
that, other than what you have now said? 

Mr. Bent. No ; I think not. 

In order to avoid unnecessary trouble there are certain provisions in our cron- 
tract that I think It Is well to mention. The walking delegate is eliminated. 
The miners have a pit committee of not to exceed three, who must be employees 
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of tUe company and who can not go about looking for trouble. They only have 
Jurisdiction where tlie employee personally and the mine manager have dis- 
agreed. Mr. Walker expiaincMl (lie rt'st of the inacliinery yesterday. 

Mr. Thompson. In r«‘gard to the Illinois coal helds, wliat proix>rtion of days 
in the year do the ndner.s get work, do j’ou know'? 

Mr. Bknt. There is a very Keriou.s overpro<lucing capacity, and the industrial 
cwnndssioii in the mining imlusti-y is at the Ixhtoni of tlio strain in our lutK»r 
negotiations that I spoke of. TIhto are about 80,U0U miners in this State. 
Under tlie contract tlie mines could work but 8 liour.s out of the 24. The capital 
is idle tw'o-thliHls of the time, anyway, and on account of Illinois coal not .st<K‘k- 
Ing very well, and the seasoiiabie demand Ixdng so gresit in the full and winter, 
the mines could not naturally operate* more tiian from 210 to 250 days a year. 
But they could operate? that sleaelily anei meed the? public nee?el. Yet they oieerate 
nbeuit 170 days. As a cemseqiieiie-e tlie miners, wliile enjoying the most favorable 
wage scale in the country, liave an Jnaele'epiate annual earning, and 1 supi>«)si' 
that that preevokes the Hehlitioiuil elemand from the rank and tile of tlie miners 
tliat we face each two years. 

Our aJiHW’t*r to that is the more you shove up the Illinois scale the less they 
will e‘arn instead e^f inf)re, lM*cause the less w'ork. 

When Presielent Walker retire'll as presielent of the mine? w'orkers in Illinois 
to accept tlie iiosition of prt'sieleiit of tlie? Illinois Kederaiion of TiUbor he tolel 
the miners in the Peoria convention that tlu* opi'rators were* ut tlieir mercy, and 
that they coulei imiHese almost any aeldltlonul ele*maneis on them that tliey cliose. 
I urn not epioting liim literally. And he salel tlie inelustry is carrying all it can 
safely, and you e*an’t add to the burden without getting l(?s.s work. And that was 
the i?haracter of pii ture. 

Mr. Thompson, Ilrie*tly, Mr. Ihuit, what are* the reasons that limit llie amount 
of work to 170 days in a year, wJiereas in your opinion they miglit run from 20;) 
to 240? 

Mr. Bknt. Tlie rt'iisons are* most ellrtieiiU. In the* first plnc<\ luit for artittcial 
eomlitlons Ave are in tlie midst of Uoel’s country, in an I'liormous consuinin ? 
country. If Illinois c*oul<l enjoy the marke'ts that naturally belong to it, the 
home market, not to the exclusion of others, but as it should, tlie* labor of these* — 
there are 25, (KH) UK>re men in the State in the miiu*s tiiaii are ne*e*d(‘<l. Those 
25. (XM) men would Ik? e'lnpleiytHl, and the mine's would he run as Uie'y sliouJd. 
The ellsorlmlnation of the wage scale* that I have spoken of, ami ineeiualitie's in 
IransiKirlation rate, all enter into tlie pi-olilem ami are all be;}ing consideretl by 
the Industry. 

YTr. Thompson. Then, tlie two factors tliat relate to the inelustry are the first 
two ? 

IMr. Bent. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. And the transiAortation is another matter? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

At this iKiliit I shouiei .say that I think tiie mining Inelustry is in a class by 
itself, niul that unle*ss Congress ri'eegni/.t*s that these troubles are going to con- 
tinue, they are going to be Ju.st as hurtful to the workers ariel to society as tlie'v 
are to the employers. The waste of keeping 25,000 men in the mines of Illinois 
that are not neechnl, the waste of the opening of mines that are not ne€Mlod, the 
poverty that follow'.s the inaliility to make investments to properly safeguarei tlu? 
w'orke?rs, tlie inability to take any liut the cheai>est mine coal, tlie abandoning 
of a mine before it is two-thirds workeil out. the abandoning of part of the coal 
because it can’t be proeluced for what It will bring — all of that waste Is attend- 
ant upon the present conelition. It seems to me elestructive competition in the 
mining business Is in the interest of nobdely, nml we are willing to face it. 
■We are Avilling to have not only— I am .speaking for myself and for those that 
feel as I do, ami I think it la the prevailing opinion — Ave are willing to have 
publicity, all the cards on tlie table. We arc willing to accept Government 
control. We are AvUliiig to have prie*es elisalloAved that are extortionate, but we 
do belieA’^e that something like the German system, if constitutional, if needeei in 
this country. In Germany a mine is not allowed to l>e opened unless there is 
commercial need for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Are tliere any otlier suggestions that you would like Congress 
to carry out in tliat respect other than this German system where a mine would 
not be allow’eHl to be opened? How w'oulel you take care of the present mines 
that are already opeii^? 

Mr. Bknt. Well, it seems to me that enough mines are going to the graveyard 
every year to very quickly overcome tlie oversupply of coal, if the opening of 
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new mines Is regulated. And then the business In spile of all these things that 
I have spoken of, tlie business is growliig by leaps and bomnls. Even the 
Illinois tonnage has doubleii every 10 years, and the first revival of busiru^s 
wouhl very quickly restore the balance if unnecessary mines were not ojauied 
in addition. 

Mr, Thompson. Then, you have no other definite recommendation that you 
wouhl make in that respe<.*t? 

Mr. IlKNT. Wljy, I feel that the Government might permit reasonable re- 
straint of trade In the mining hu.siness. No attempt of that s«)rt is made under 
existing laws at all any more to my knowledge. Hut we are Just going to 
destriK’tion ; 17 failures in tlie Tnining business in Illinois in tlie last year, and 
apparently there will Ix' more this year than last. 

Mr. Thompson. I want to tmt one or two more (pie-stions to you In regard to 
this coal proposition : 

Do you find among either tlie of)erator.s or the unions a sense of responsihlllty 
for tlie interest of the general public? 

INIr. fiENT. I think tlial more and more the coal operators, as a whole, feel 
tliat resiM)nsil)illly and tliat tlie organization, ns a wliole, don’t. We have 
sought oiruiiilly tlu> last few’ year.s to have steps taken to prevent any sliut- 
dowii wlu'n Die contract (‘Xplres. Not only that, hut to have Die public know 
that Diere will lie no simldow'ii so that this expensive stocking of coal by the 
ruilroails and others could lie eliminated. 

Two y('ars ago a provision with that in vkwv was inserted in the contract, 
but simply created Die iiiucliinery for attempting to do it, subject to the rati- 
tlciition (,f the two sides. 

I'n*sident ^^■hlte, of ttie mine workers, took it up with ids convention and 
handled one jiliase of Die subject, hut not the other, and pre.sented hl.s plan 
to us at I’hiladelpiila. We pointed out wlierein it was totally lusufilclent, and, 
after t^ing up the convention for several days, accepteil tlie half loaf as better 
than no lirend. Mr. White's plan, the plan wdii<’li the miners liave adopted 
and wlih li is a step forward, Is tliat if a basic agreement has been made — by 
that meaning a four-State agreement, before April 1— Diat tlien the w'ork sluiil 
continue in 'i.e various districts pending Die working out of the supplemental 
agreements. We said tliat tliat does not eliminate at all the necessity for coal 
stocking, because there is no one tliat can give assurances that a basic agigsnuent 
can and will be made before Aiiril 1. As a matter of fact, we tried for a month 
this year, and there was no agreement by April 1. Ami as a matter of fact Die 
railroads had and did stock coal in the past to avoid the feared suspension. 
Tlie policy committee, however, authorized w^irk to continue, and work did 
continue nominally, but there was no work to do because flu* coal stm'ks were 
on hand. The mines w’ere nominally open in April and May, l>ut actually Idle. 
And tile railroads, as one of the oommi.ssion can fell yoii, incurred jiist as 
large expense for insurance purposes this yi*ar ns usual. 

Mr. Thomi’so.n. Is tJiere any tendency to take mixantage of the public and 
force suliniis.sion? 

IMr. Hknt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. In -vviiat respect? 

Mr. Bent. The miners desire to have coal supply insufiiclent when a conlract 
expires, when negotiations are i>(mding. They liave discussed it, l)ut are unable 
to do it under the contract, causing mines to run on short time to prevent coal 
stocking before the expiration of the contract. They haxe not <lone it, hut the 
contract is there and they have frcMpiently avoweil tliat policy. Mr. Walker 
avow’ed it yesterday, objected to the Canadian law because coal stocking could 
occur before they .strike. 

Mr. Thompson. In what percentage of cases would you say that methoil Is 
tised by the union? 

Mr. Bent. Well, the coal contracts expire In the spring when the business 
Is quiet and they have not the opportunity to employ It often. But they desire 
to do It. 

Mr. Thompson. You think it is there? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, air. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any restriction of output resulting from the desire 
of the men to make more work? 

Mr. Bent. Our State contract forbids It, and the miners’ officials are more or 
less successful in preventing such restrictions a.s the number of cars that the 
miners shall load In eight hours. Tlwu*e is strife over the machines, and in every 
<ioaventlon we have considerable trouble meeting those questions of restrictions 
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JIM to how many miners sliall he allowed behind a machine. The oi'yerator 
states the length of time for the machine and tlio methotl for the machine and 
the miners prohuhJy insist there shall be no more men behind the machine than 
operate and tliere is friction over it. 

Mr. Thomi‘sox. Wiierever that has been done, the output restricted, does it 
result in creating !a«u‘e work, or what is tin* result; is it tlie opposite? 

Mr. r>i'L\T. 1 think the o])i)osite. In general most of these restrictions have 
been liandled sliccivssriilly. The crying restri<'tion in tills State is the handicap 
plac(‘d nnon tin' macliines. It Is based upon the earnlnjir power of the men, 
hut tlie elToi’t is (o restrict the use of tlu‘ machines, and if they are to be used 
at all to deprlv(‘ the employer from any profit in them, 

i\Ir. 'J'noMrsox. Is there any cooperation between the operators and the men 
to lmpr(>vc the conditions of the industry in Illinois .so as to put it on a better 
comp<“(i(l\<' basis wllli other States? 

]\Ir. IlK.N'i'. I think both tlie miners and operators sincerely are desirous of 
haviiif:: ii ])laced upon a fair competitive basis w'ilh other States. Hut I do not 
know of anv coopc'rative w’ork to that end. The miners ha\e spimt a m’eat 
d(‘iil of moiu'y in tryim^ to orj^anize unorganized liehls, such as Kentucky and 
West ^’ir;^inia, which are a mena<-e to colh*ctivo barii:ainiim, and W’e are accused 
of heli)inc' that mo\(>ment by the ch(‘ck off. The check off Is imimsed upon us. 
We liave ass' lnoiisiy souj^ht to he relieved from it or to have it limited to the 
orKanlzalion, tlie lu'cds of th(‘ maintaining of the orpinizatlon locally, that is 
the local ainl tlie Stale, and we have faih'd in those emh'UNors. I liave no doubt 
that tin* moiK'y tliat llu' check off, both from the unwilling and the willing under 
this contract, is used in very large sums in this propaganda, iiroperly or Im- 
proj K'rly. 

Mr. Thomcson. W'ouhl such coop<'ratlon be beneficial? 

I\rr. Hknt. Within tlii' limits of the legitimate; yes, sir. But how far can 
we go legitimati'lv V W(* ha\e been asked by the miners to make a scale for 
States not reiiresented in tlie joint conference and have declined. 

Mr. Thomcso.n. Tiu' (pie^tion relates, Mr. Drew" tells me, to gi*eater efficiency 
in Incnsised output and matters of that kind. 

IMr. Bk.n'T. Dll, by all nu'ans; yt‘S, sir. Bike the w’itness yesterday,'! do not 
see that the rank and tile of the miners or the organization as a whole is giving 
thought to the elliciency ami increase of r(‘sults to the Industry. But tlioy are 
giving thought simply to what tla\v get out of it w'hil(‘ limiting w’hat w'e get of 
it. our ability to pay to tluuu. I am in entire sympathy W'ith their elforts to get 
better and better wages and control the nunilier of liours and help the reason- 
able, comfortahh', w'orking conditions, if th(‘y were imiiosvnl upon us and our 
comiietltors alike. I am in s.\mpathy with INIr. Mitcheirs stattmient that the 
miners will never bo satisfied and thm'e is a certain kind of unrest wdiich exists. 
Now, that helps and ought to contliuie. And the condition of the laboring man 
in the years to come will be better. AVhat I complain ot Is the exactions that 
interfere wdlh our ctlicient management of the properties and that cost us 
money; that don’t give the miner any practical result, that don’t add to his 
earnings nor make his conditions of employment ap])reciably better, hut do 
add to the cost and the imposing of conditions upon us and the conditions that 
trouble us every year more than the rate. We pay the highest rates. We tell 
the miners so. The east settle the si'ale first and we lake it. We toll the miners 
so In advance, wdiether It is up or down or stationary. That is not the eontro- 
vers.v in Illinois except in localities in the adjusting of the State scale. The 
controversy is about conditions, conditions tlmt a<ld to the cost of production, 
Incretise in costs that are covered. If we pay the miners 3 cents advance a 
ton, mine run, wo know liow much correspondingly it adds to the labor, w-e 
know how- much tlie increase cost, that is, to our output, we are able to convince 
the railroads that we are pa>ing so much extra cost and w’e transfer tliat to 
the consumer and we should; hut the thousand and one advances that you 
can not convince the consumer of, that you can not even measure yourself until 
-‘after, are gradually putting Illinois out of business. 

Mr. TnoMPSON. Could you state these encroachments, could you classify 
these encroachments without naming a thousand and one? Do they fall in cer- 
tain classes? 

Mr. Bent. If I looked at the contract — take them up one after another. You 
take this question of cleaning coal, for one. Our business Is dependent upoii 
the making of a merttinntable product, and the miners, while we want to clean 
the coal, object to the process. I noticed the other day men were docked for 
dirty coal by the mine manager — by the man in charge — and those docks were 
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ofBelally canceled because the contract speclfietl that only a certain man desig- 
nated by the oi)erator as inspector can inijK>so a dock. They have sought to 
prevent that man from inspecting the coal, except in one place, under ct'rtaln 
specific conditions. We struggled over that question quite at length at Peoria. 
Instead of trying to make the sllualion elRcient to us, anywhere and every- 
where they oppose it ; every inch of ground is contested, and that is very repre- 
sentative of what I si>enk of. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you send in to the commissioners, in wTitten form, at 
some later date, an anlysfs of these encroachments, as you cull them, by the 
union, classifying them If you can? 

.Mr. Bent. Illustratively; yes, sir, 

(The Information requestcxl w’us later sent in and is printed as Bent Exhibit 
No. 4.) 

Mr. Thompson. Do unnecessary restrictions and limitations have the direct 
result of preventing p()ssil)le wmge increases? 

Mr. Bent. May I have that again? 

Mr. IhioMPsoN. ])o unnece.s.^ary restrictions and limitation of output have 
th*‘ direct result of preventing iRnssible wage increases? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. (Joing hack, Mr. Bent, to tlie mnehim^ry which you say you 
liave lately perfected in tliis State for adjusting of grievances, how^ is it that 
Illinois has reaclu^d tliat state of development in the adjustment of imlustrjal 
troubles and in C<»lorad() ami Mi< higan llH*y imve no such tiling, and apparently 
art‘ making no alttnupt toward tlie imiiiguratlon of .sucli machinery? 

Mr. Bent. Miners lIcko<l us in 1807, and the otlier thing followed. Tliat is 
one answer. And tiiey have not yet licked the employers in tlu‘se other States. 
But that does not mean that a large proportion of the coal operators to-day are 
entirely friendly to c<)lle<‘tive bargaining, but, if comluctod in a businesslike 
w ay, W’o very much prefer it to the other way of doing business. I think nearly 
all are converted to it. I sp<‘ak freely, because I and my father before me w’ere 
always in favor of it. Wc had the lir.st recognized union in the State and the 
first w’ritten agreement made with a committee in this Slate. Some modifica- 
tions and SOPH of tiiose provisions are In the present contract; so I have been 
always In favci of it. I do tliink, how’ever, that tliere is a great deal to he said 
in defense of the position of the operators of Colorado and West Virginia and 
metal men of northern Michigan. In Colorado, as I understand it, tliero has 
been almost an c<iual disregard of law on the part of both operators and miners. 
One abuse had led to anollior. Wc will never know who started it. We 4lo 
know what organized lalior did out tliere, hut 1 think employers liavlng unorgan- 
ized labor knew’ tw’O things, truly or faksely, and the tirst is they do stand for 
or wall not prevent disorder and destruction of property; and, second — just a 
moment; I will have that in just a moment — they lo(»k to the experience In 
the organized fields to see whether tills Is tlie Imsinesslike method that gels 
results that organized labor says it (Uws, and we regret to say that — w’hat they 
learn about it; the ease with which wc transact our business— It is not very 
encouraging. 

Mr. Thompson. You have said, Mr. Bent, that you believe in the theory and 
in the practice of collective bargaining? 

;Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion with reference to collective bargaining 
in connection with the union as we have it to-tluy ; that is, the international 
union in an industry? Do you look upon that as being a good jdan or a poor 
plan or tlie best plan? 

Mr. Bent. It varies In different industries. I have already stated that I did 
think the plan was a little better than to not have It; In some industries I feel 
that employers are justified in refusing to have anything to do with it. In 
other industries I think it i.s very much better. I think it w^ould be very easy 
indeed, if the miners could make a few changes, to make it a most excellent 
thing. I think in Illinois we have got the machinery perfected, and machinery 
is to be proposed by the miners and ourselves both ; and If they would correct 
weaknesses In their own organization so that the national organization had 
some control over the State, and so that the officers of the State and their 
executive board had reasonable control over their men, and so that instead of 
doing as they have that they would Imve re.sponsible representatives, as they 
had a few years ago in the days of Mr. Mitchell, that he could get most excel- 
lent results. We are not disagreeing with the miners* leaders. They are able 
to do what they think is right and b^t. We conducted a young ladies* semi* 

38810*-~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 16 
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nary at IVorlu for six weeks when tl»ero was no snhstantial disa/peoment be- 
tvv(*eri us and the miners, naiional and State ollicials, at the bei^innin^f. We 
did fliat on Uie basis of tJio imiiers’ policy committee. But the miners elected 
their scale committee, and a lot of tljcm were uninformed; a lot of them have 
the making of g<»od m<Mi, ninl will ho good men in time. We proceeded to edu- 
cate tiiem, and tiiey di<) not go to the convention to vote until they were edu- 
ca(<‘d. That should lad be. 

Mr. TfioMcso.v, Do you believe unions should be financially responsible for 
breach of contracts or inilietion of unlawful injuries? 

Mr. Bknt. Yes, sir. I wouhl like to add that I have the warmest respect 
and admir/diori for many of the miners’ leaders. Yet tlie best of them have to 
bend to lb(‘ slorin. ’fhe Htale ofih'lala, as I understand it, are electcsl f(^r one 
year, and they are hardly more than in oflicc until they have to have on(‘ regard 
ifor th(‘ir reeled ion. Men that they consider incompetent will take their places. 
We can rarely set lie tlie simplest of f|U(‘stions before miners’ electlon.s. 

Jn(l(‘f)en(b‘nt action occurs more often, and so tlie wliole machinery is 
blof'ked before (‘ach election and the election comes around often. 

(Vtmmissiom'r o’(’o\.\KnL. I did not quite catcli'what you meant by running 
a young ladles’ .seminary. 

Mr. Hknt. I meant Instead of meeting their biislne.ss men, miners, leaders of 
this Hung, we took iikmi from the mines that had never met before, that hud 
m*v(*r iH‘g jtiat«*d a contract before, who were not familiar with the rea.sons 
('Otcring inlo tlie exl.sting provisions of the contracl, and we spent six wcvk.s 
convincing them that they were the very provisions and the best that could 
be done. 

Commis.sk)ner O’Connell. You were simply schcmli ng them? 

I\Ir. Hkn’I'. SclKKiling them. 

Cliairman W.vlsh. ’I’hat is just a pleasant name for it? 

Mr. BnNT, Y>s; for an unpleasant fact. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the reason the biennial negotiations for wage .settle- 
ment are delayed until .such a short time before the expiration of the eontraet, 
that the uncertainty ami apprehension of whether there will he a contract 
or not causes undue storing and .siieeidatlng in coal? 

Mr. Bent. For that very reason we have sought to have (lie negotiations begin 
earlier and he disposetl of before there would be any coal stocking, but have 
falJ(‘d completely. In 1008, I think, there was a miners’ meeting which asked 
for ail appointment at an early date, and they began marking time, and we did 
not understand it at first, but finally found out. that they had no authority to 
negotiate ev(*n a teiilatlve agreement. Tliey had to adjourn until after their 
Interstate conference. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhy are not negotlatlon.s taken up, .say, six months before 
llu' expiration of tbe contract? 

Mr. Bent. 1 know of no good reason why, except (lie miners’ refuse. 

Mr. I’HoMPsoN. Have tlie operators ever tried to bring this about, and why 
did it fail? 

Mr. Bent. Tlie operators of Illinois have tried to do .so, and I lldnk the opera- 
tors of other States, The miners are not prepared to mei‘t us that way they 
say until after tlielr Inteniationnl convention. They set tlieir meeting of the 
International convention so late (hat going into st\s.sion immediately afterwards, 
we have this condition every two years. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Is there anything more you wish to say about the check off 
of union due.s and tlie efftxd the practice lias, if any, in turning a normally open 
shop Into a closed ship? What effect has it upon the fair equality or ad- 
vantage in contract making? 

Mr. Bent. I thiiilj (lie clieck off has given Illinois a colsed shop absolutely, 
under open-shop contracts. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. Is not that generally the condition? 

Mr. Bent. I think It is very common, hut the check off is what has done It In 
Illinois In the mining industry. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does not the contract method for open shops re- 
sult in the dosed shop? ^ 

Mr. Bent. I arn not an autliority, but I think It must be so, but it has 
proven to be so In our State. I attribute a great deal of that to the check off. 
I presume one-third of the miners in Illinois pay tlie check unwillingly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The check off is imposed on how many employees 
who do not submit^ieerfully to it but only because they fear the results to them- 
selves if they do not submit? 
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Ohalrman Wai^h. He .said om^ihird submitted unwillingly. 

Mr. Bent. Yos, sir. 

(JoumusBicMier O’Connell. AVliat, in your opinion, would hai>iM'n to men who 
refustnl to submit or aHomptfHl to \vork nonunion? 

Mr. Bent. Their dlsclmrge would be demandtNl and work intorruppMl if they 
w'en‘ not <liseharga^l. We liave never made tlie attem])t of late years. 1 am 
rad ohjeetiiig to a limited (*lieek off, Imt just iK)iiitiiig out wliat its oflVct has 
lasMi. I would like to say a word more In rc'gard to collective bargaining. 

I believe in colUstive bargaining. In order to Iiave It sucoossful the two 
siile.s fuight to he of ajiproximately erpial strength; then Justice will be done. 
I don’t think it Is fair to say that the oia^rator is benighted that won’t consent 
to collective bargaining, ami held up to public condemmil ion, if the employcs's 
can alternatively bargain colhs-tively and then abamlon the system. The miners 
four yi'ars ago, wlu'ii they could not make a contract — they admitted that tlie 
contract olTm’ed was more favoralde than other Slates — we bad one associa- 
tion at the time and they deinandeil a contract that impo.setl additional demands, 
and \vi‘ refused tliein, and we had a four and a half months’ .strike, and In 
order to win that strike they olTered the contract to one district to withdraw' 
from our association and sign up, and offmed It to individuals, and so weakemnl 
our association we don't ims't on anything like fiiual terms since. There are 
lliree associations in the Slate and a lot of unorganized oiwu’ators, and I .say If 
tlu' miners are asking for collective bargaining they should accept collective 
bargaining. lUs ause we had a teni|H)rary disagreement for a few days, the fact 
tliaf it can’t he arhilrarily dis{x>sed of is no reason why a permanent arrange- 
ment should he set asidi' and guerrilla warfare established. It is exactly the 
same thing as If the oi>erators should import men and try to open up the miruN^, 
wliK'h w'(' don't att<‘inpt at all. We ahideil by the collective bargaining, even in 
the four months’ strike, w’liich tlie mlm'r.s did not. Tliere has nobody worked 
harder than Mr. Walker to secure an agreement, but after we had been there 
six wtH*ks lu‘ said that if an agreement couhl not be reaidiod with the tbrinj 
districts in the whole State he knew' tlimv wen* operators in the State that 
would sign up, and I protested against that method. 

Mr. TuoMcaiN. In regard to the soc'e.ssion of the St. l.ouis operators — that 
district— tlie 'I’ouhle there was that the employers didn’t stick by their union; 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. Are we to attempt all the time to induce members of a 
mine workers’ union of Illinois not to stick by their contract, or are wo to 
foster ilu*lr union and they to foster ours, or at least ke<*p hands off? 

Mr. ’rnoMi».soN. You said you agre<*d with Mr. Walker’s sugg<*stion for a board 
conipo'ed of o|K*rutors and miners and public repre.senlatlves, having for Its 
purpose the prepjiration of contracts. In your opinion the mine operators w'oiild 
fare better uniler such arrangements w'hile the conditions you complain of 
«'\K| ? 

Mr. Bent. No, sir; I think that the miners’ organization in one way or an- 
otlu'i* must he made responsiiiie, liiiancially or ollierwise. When they can meet 
us uuyvvh<*re on the face of the earth on tlie basis of equality, then I believe 
Mr. Walker’s plan would be ellectlve. It woiihl do some gooil even now. 

Mr. Tiiomi»son. In your pursuit of the industry of coal mining and dealing 
with labor for many years you have given some consideration, I take It, to the 
question of industrial unrest? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomcson. What in your opinion is the cause of the industrial unrest, 
if such exists, and w hat do you think should be applletl as remedies? 

Mr. Bent. As I said before, I think part of the unrest is perfectly normal and 
healthy and will always exist. Some of it, I think, is due to evidence of recent 
years, exploitation on the side of capital and a feeling that they are victims of 
it. Part of it is due to new social ideas that are being promulgated. I think 
part of it is due to a new-found and unrestrained strengtli in organization, and 
finding out what organization w'lll do for them, and new desires so created, 
and tlint these demands pass all reasonable Iwnnds. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Drew wants me to ask you whether or not you consider 
the envy the man who hasn’t anything has for the man w'ho has something Is 
not the cause of a great deal of unrest? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You spoke some time ago with reference to your belief that 
the operators and the miners, I take It, should be permitted to make certain 
agreements now prohibited by law with respect to the Industry — agreements 
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■\vhlcli would be called in restraint of trade now. Generally and briefly, wbat 
are the agreements you would like to see made? 

Mr. Bent. I did not have anythin#? particularly In mind, except that anything 
that woiihl relieve the present situation of destructive competition and leave 
a fair margin, so that j)eople could live and let Jive. Whether a direct price 
af^reenient with the rlfiht of sowe Govermnent board to dlsiallow them — a power 
stinilnr to the latersiate Commerce Commission — would he a proper solution 
or not, I don’t know. That would help. The legislature of Illinrds amended 
the antitrust act for that very purpose when the mining Industry wa^ in Its 
present situation, and provid('<l a proviso that tlie law sliould not apply where 
either the intent or ettect of tii<' price agreement was to either maintain or 
advance wages, but the year of the anthracite strike tlie law was tested and held 
to he unconstilutionai. 

Ghairnian WAosir. Is tiiat all, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Tijoaii’son. Just one mon^ rpiestion. 

Is lIi(‘i-(* any importation of miners into Illinois by coal operators? 

Mr. Bent. No, sir. 

Mr. Tiiomcson. Is employment in mining freely open to men coming to 
Illinois from other States? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir, I would like to say a word in that connection in regard 
to immlgridlon. One of the groat questions that we face in Illinois and other 
States, both the miners’ organization and ourselves, is the large influx of non* 
Krigllsh-speaklng ininers from southern Europe. Not speaking the language, 
neither the emi)loy(‘r nor the mlmu's’ organization can reaoh them effectively. 
Oftentimes a man that translates to them mistranslates, and wherever there 
is an undue per cent of men of any one non-English-speaking nationality in a 
mining camp, tliere Is a condition of disregard of mining contracts, and an equal 
namace to tlie ndning organization and ourselves. Wlietlier the nunedy is to 
still further clu'ck immigration, whether the per cent from certain countries 
should be limited to the ]>er c<’nt coming in the past or not, I don’t know. I 
have no well-defined vi(*w ns to whether immigration shouhl he stojiped for a 
time or not. But I do feel it is a namace f(»r a large number of men coining to 
this country without knowing anything about our institutions, knowing nothing 
ntiout orgalze<l lalior, and knowing nothing about .so(*iety~if sutTered to go en 
mas.se to the mines of any State, as they are doing in Illinois, they will be a 
danger both to the miners’ oi-ganization and (lie operators. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as you know, the (qierators have not been bringing 
these people into the country? 

Mr. Bent. So far as the op(‘rators of the Miildle West are concerned they 
art' not at all responsible. I have lieanl it charg(*d that the oiTorators in the 
East were, and I li.'ive no rea.son to luJicve it. We lake the men offered, and 
most of us give [iref(*ren<*e to the English-sp(‘aklng and skilled men, but when 
tlu‘y are not olVi'red we tak(‘ the la^st we can get. 

Mr. Thompson, But wlndher the operators in the East bring in these men or 
not, you have no knowledge? 

Mr. Bent. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. TiroMi’SoN. Tliat is all. 

(’hairman Walsh. JMr. Garretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Gahketson. One of the questions askeil you was this: Is not 
one of the causes of unrest the envy of the man who has nothing of the man 
win) has. In your ex]>erlence, is or is not that envy often jiistlfled? 

Mr. Bent. Sound lines it is and sometimes it isn’t often .lustifled. 

Commissioner Gaiuuotson. It is an even break? 

Mr. Bent. I am not condemning his envy. 

Commis,sioner Garketson. Oh, no; hut I want your experience on the subject. 

Mr. Bent. IMy experi(Mic(' in the early days was that the employees got the 
worst of It. My exi>eriencc in the latter years in Illinoi.s is that the operators 
got the worst of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You speak of the growing responsibility on the 
operators In their relation to the public. Is there really a moral sense of re- 
RIK)nsibility quickened, or is it gooil business foresight, for fear, of legislation 
and regulation? 

Mr. Bent, I think both moral and gootl business judgment, but not because 
of fear of legislation, because there are two tilings we want — the light throwm 
on the subject aiuyeglslatlon. 

Commissioner Garretson. Accompanied by regulation? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 
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CJouuulssfoiier Garretson. Then It is a blending of morals and goo<l business? 

Mr. Bent. As all human things are. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That Is all. 

Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DUNCAN MoDONAID. 

Mr. Thompson. Give your name. 

Mr. McDonald. Duncan McDonald. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business adtlress. 

Mr. McDonaij). Springtield, HI. 

Mr, Thompson. And your oc<‘ui)ation. 

Mr. McDonald. I am secretary-treasurer of (he Unltc'd Mine Workers of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Thompson. How long liave yon been in tliat poslticm? 

Mr. McDonald. Four years jcast, in April, but iu*evlous to (but time I held 
other i^^sltions wltli the organization. 

Mr. Thompson. For liow many years? 

Mr. Mc'Donali). For all tohl, 12 years, 

Mr. Thompson. And you are pretty fairly familiar with the oix'ratlon of the 
orgjirdzallon in the coal fields of Illinois, 1 take it. 

Mr. McDonald. I am supiwjsod to be or ought to he from (he (‘Xperleuce (hat 
I ha\<‘ liad. 

.Mr. Thompson. Have you heard the testimony here this afternoon of ]Mr. 
r.eiit? 

Mr. IVIcDonali). Yes, sir. 

Mr. THO.MPSON. What have you to say in regard to (lie ivlathms between the 
employers and einiiloyws in (Ids country? 

.Mr. McIH)nat.d. Well, 1 feel this way about It, (hat so far as the relationship 
hetwecm individuals is coiiceriic*d thc^y are very friendly. Naturally, there is a 
clash of interests between the two sides, because each side is trying to drive just 
as hard a bnrgain as (liey can and to get the best out of it. 

In that connection I iniglit say that some of th(‘ employers are not as loyal to 
(lie association nor true* to carrying out tlie contract ns tliey should be. ISome 
of (he coal coiupunies violate the contract evcu*y day In the week. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your organization seek, or did it four years ago seek, to 
get coal operators to de.sert (heir organization and make individual contracts 
with your union? 

Mr. McDonald. During the time of the 1910 .strikes, after we had failed to 
reach a contract witli the coal ojH'rators’ association, a great many in(l(*iK‘n(k*nt 
or individual coal operators cniue to us aud volunteered to sign our contract if 
tlu‘y would lie permitted to work. 

In one InslaiKO a number of employers came at the same time, representing, I 
Ix'lieve, or employing about lo.OOO or 18,000 men, and said they would sign our 
contract if we would make a contract with them, wldch we did, and ns a result 
they pulled away from the coal operators’ association and signed our contract 
and the men went to work. 

After that we sigiuHl with anyone who would sign the contract. The operators 
used what influence they could to prevent the operators from — or the assocla- 
llon, rather — sought to prevent individuals from signing the contract. And in 
one particular instance in the city of Chicago, where one coal oiierator resided 
who was in business here, a committee called on him every day and insisted that 
ho should not sign the contract. 

The man happened to be In the hotel business In this city, and he finally de- 
cided to sign the contract anyway. And lie told me afterwards that the oper- 
ators had boycotted his hotel because he signeil the contract, and the presiilent 
of the association was stopping there at the time and he took his grip and left 
the hotel and said that he would never stop there any more. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time do you know whether or not the operators’ 
association sought to get your members to go back to work individually? 

Mr. McDonald. No, I don’t; except in a few isolated instances. But tliey 
were not successful. 

Mr. Thompson. Comparatively, has the operators’ association shown more 
respect for your organization than your organization has for theirs? 

Mr. McDonald. Weil, I might say yes, and it Is not because they like our or- 
ganization altogether ; but It is because we liave a thorough organization in the 
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State. We are not responsible for the fact that tlieir association has disinte- 
grated and broken up into 1hn‘e different as.sociations. 

I am toNl by lli(‘ representatives of two of the associations that the reason 
they left tla* assoelajion was because it was dominated largely by railway inter- 
ests and they were simply j)awns in the gajue and were not able to take care of 
their buslm'ss In comiietiticai with the railroad business. 

Mr. Thompson. Did yon hear what Mr. Bent hud to say with reference to the 
institution of maeliiiKU’y for arbitration and conciliation in tills Satte? 

Mr. M<;D()NAli). Yes. 

Mr, TiroMi'soN. Is llier(‘ anything that you would can* to add to what lu* said 
in that r(‘s/»ect ? 

Mr. Mci>oNA/,i), Nothing, e\c< 7 >t: tliut Mr. Ilerit and myself are primaidly ro- 
.sjions/hle, or in a large na'aMin* resjam.sible, for working out this plan that he 
suggosted. 

Mr. T/roMPSON. And the rulos and regulafion.s which has been handeil in to 

tile commission arc the ones fliaf 

Mr. MoDoNAfj). Are tin* agn'cd rules; yes. 

Mr. Tjiompso.n. Aia* tin* agret'd rules and give such <lata as can be given in 
regard to the oiK*ration of that machinery; I mean, give such information as is 
m'ces.sary to umh'rstand it? 

Mr. McDonald. W'liy, we have hail so many disimtes arising out of the fact — 
largely lu'cause of the (act that our work is nearly all pi(H*ework. That is, there 
is the tonnage price paid for mining the c<»al, and the different prims paid for 
dltfenuit classes of work. Naturally, there are a great many disputes arising 
out of that. As the rc'sult of tliese disputes and the slow method, or the long 
drawn-out method that wo had of arriving at a solution, we have decided now 
to try to work out an arbitration scheme that will prevent disputes ponding for 
such a length of time ami llnd a means of more quickly .solving lho.se questions, 
'^rhe arbitration commission, as lu* has stated, was agreed to by the repre.senta- 
tlves of the operators’ associations and our organization. It contemplatc's hav- 
ing both sid(‘s directly n'pre.senteil by one man on (*ach side and three disinter- 
osUsl parties, who will l)e ptv'fiMlly familiar with mining and yet have no con- 
n<‘ctlon with elllu'r side. The jiowers of the two diivct representative's will be 
to select — or the authority will be thelr.s — to select from the three independents 
either (he thrm Indeiiemients or any one of (he thrm in arbitrating a <llspute. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any other thing you would lik(' to say, Mr. McDonald, 
now, with reference particularly to the imlustrial conditions existing in the 
Illinois coal tield.s other than what has been said by Mr. Walker and Mr. Bent? 

Mr. McDonai.d. Well, tin* Industrial conditions in Illinois now in tin* mining 
industry are the wor.st that I have ever known in my experien<*o. There are 
more idle men in Illinois this summer than we ever had before. Scarcely a day 
goes by, or in fact every <lay, there are some 5d,0(K> out of employment in Illinois 
In the mining industry alone. The same men are not idle every day. They may 
get a day’s work this wiH*k and perhaps a half day’s work next week. But as a 
general proposition since the 1st of April we have had approximately 40,000 
men idle all of the time, and 20,(XK> others idle a greater portion of the time, 

Mr. Thompson. To what do you attribute this condition — the slowing down 
of busine.ss or any special re.ason in the Industry? 

Mr. M(d)oNALD. Well. I think there are a number of reasons that contribute 
to this. In the flrst i)lace, then* is a very general Industrial depression; and 
in tlie second place, so many of (lie railroad companies and other large concerns 
that have devoloi)ed coal tlelds in Illinois are now mining their own coal, getting 
the same at cost, wliore formerly they bought their coal from the independent 
coal operators. As the result of tliis, these large mines and the old mines still 
In operation, we now have equipment in Illinois and enough men to supply 
three times the amount of coal (hat normally is demandeil, I think that is one 
of the prime rea.sons for the present condition. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you suggest for this last condition you 
have spoken of? 

Mr. McDonald. I know of no remedy, except the people or the Government 
or the State ; the public will take over the Industry and regulate It In such a 
manner that we won’t have six mines where there is only business for one. 

At the present time I know of no law that will prevent men from investing 
their money In mines and developing them if they sec fit. We have now several 
companies in the State who are sinking new mines, notwithstanding the fact that 
there Is no work irfStlv for more than a third of the men, and the equipment Is 
either running one-third of the time or one-third of It Is idle all of the time. 
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Mr, Thompson. Did you hear the suggestion of Mr. Bent with reference to 
that subject, and how he thinks It could be liandled? 

Mr. McDonald. In reference to the (Teriunu law? 

Mr. Thompson. The Oeriiian law', yes; and. In fact 

]Mr. McDonald. Yes. I ]><'rsonally favoretl that before the efllciency coin- 
misHion in Springfield a short while ago. But the fear I have is that it re<iuires 
so niiich time to put into operation tlie law that he suggests that It is going to be 
a long time before w(‘ arrive at r(‘sults. 

Mr. Thompson. AVlnat otluT quicker method couhl be adopted, in your opinion? 

Mr. McL>onald. Well, to bo candid, 1 know of no immediate reiiuNly for the 
situation. The fact that practically all of the railroa<ls coming into Illinois, 
or a number of them, are now mining their own coal, and each mine that they 
sink is a largo mine usually having from three to four thousand tons capacity, 
iijitunilly disjdaces tJiree or four or five of the smaller mines liaving an output 
of from ,‘100 to 1,0(K) tons a day. And as a result of tills the old niiru's are still 
tliere, the miners nrt‘ still tliere waiting for the whistle to blow for work, and 
the (‘umpanies that are devel<»ping thc*se new mines nHpiire a large fonn* of 
men, whiih they are bringing in or encouraging to come in from other Slates 
and furnishing them eni])Ioyment. 

Mr. Thom]*son. Is there .anything further you would like to say about the 
conditions in the Illinois coal fields? 

Mr. McDoxviJ). 1 feel this way, that under the present arrangement, largely 
by reason tlie <’oinp<‘tition betwaaai the compnnh's In tins State and the coin- 
jianles in other Stall's, there is a very great waste in the present method of 
producing coal. Some of the mini's in tlie State are only getting out approxi- 
mately (Ki iH'r cent of the coal, where In reality they should get out at least 00 
p(*r cent of the coal. There is a great w’aste In the resourcas of the country in 
that way. ‘i'his is due, T believe, in large measure to competition and the deiilre 
to get profits as early as iiossihle after the mine is .sunk, and the desire to get 
till' coal as clH'aply as possible, wilhout regard either to the product or to the 
vvi'll'are of the miners emiiloyal in the inint'a. 

llfr. ''Ihn MPsoN. Referring. Mr. McDonald, to the unions and their organiza- 
tions— to .V O, rs as well as others — they arc consldercsl by the i)eople In them as 
democratic instltution.s, are they not? 

Mr. ^McDonald. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. There is an opinion prevails among a certain portion of the 
public that in many instances, by reason of political methods ustnl In the elec- 
tions, that the unions got into the hands of a certain ring or party of union 
politicians. Have you yourself .seen any evidence of that character in the 
union? 

Mr. McDonald. That does not prevail in the miners’ organization, for the 
ri'ason that the mines are scattered over a vast extent of territory and each 
individual has a right to express himself in the nominating of any candidate 
for ollice In the organization. We have the complete initiative and referendum 
in the matter of election of our olliccrs. Every Individual is given a ballot, and 
tliey nominate and elect under the Austnilian ballot system. Each man is r)er- 
mlttiHl to nominate who he pleases, and is al.so p(*rmitted to vote for who be 
pleases. We have a penalty In our law that prohibits anyone from Interfering 
with elections, and we try in every Instance to enforce that penalt.v. 

Mr. Thompson. The exi^ression of the will of the individual in a union is a 
very important matter, is it not? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And it should be safeguarded In any way that the experience 
of men shows should be used? 

Mr. Mcr>ONALD. Yes, sir. 

BIr. Thompson. Just the same as In the expression of the will of the people 
at the polls in State matters? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you see no reason why methods \^hich may he nml 
practically that are used in State matters siiould not be used in protecting 
the ballot in union matters? 

Mr. McDonald. The same methods are employed, and particularly in the local 
union of which 1 am a member. We have our own hall, and on political election 
days they rent onr boll as a polling place. On the miners’ election day we 
borrow from the election commissioners the booths used In the general election, 
and they are used there In the same manner, and the judges are selected in the 
same mannm*, and the same Instructions are given. 
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Mr. Thompson. W?iat is your opinion nhout the Stnfe ftsolf making regula- 
tions, poriiaps governing the carrying on of elections in union matters? 

Mr. JM(T)onaij). You in<*an tlie State government? 

Mr. Thompson. The State go\erninent jiassing laws, for Instance. 

Mr. M(;I)onaij). W(‘I1, I feel Unit the State government could well afford 
progress along that line In tlu'lr own elections before they go and attempt to 
regulate the aiTairs of .someone else. 

Mr. THOiip.soN. Well, assuming that the State, that the present primary 
law is a good one, and wo generally understand It is because it was followctl 
apparently by the Progr(‘ssIv<‘s. etc. — wmild such a law, if passed by the State 
for th(‘ purj)o.Me of having relation to labor unions, be a good or bad thing? 

Mr. AicDoNAi-n. INu-sonally 1 would not have any objection to the State 
having some regulation oviT tiie unions if the State itself had clean skirts in 
tills matter. JUit 1 <lo f((‘l tliat in tlie past in a great many instances jiolitical 
fiarties have doiuinali'd tho situation, and I fear that if they were given the 
right to legislate on th(! matter of how’ the inimu’s should conduct tlieir afTairs, 
lluy would legislate in a manner Unit would redound to the credit of tlie 
pollliral organization, iieriiaps, and attempt to corral the vote In tliat way. 
For Unit reason I am opposed at the jiresent time to the State enacting such 
legislation. 

Mr. Thompson. For f<*ar you may not liave got rny idea, Mr. ]\fcDonal(l, I 
don’t mean that lh(‘ Stale should sniiervlse llie (‘lections and appoint the 
oflleinls, but just pass tlu'se laws like tlie iiriniary law’, wiiich sliould lie used 
by the unions UiemseJvos In carrying on their el<‘etions. 

Mr. M(d)oNAi,i). I’ersonally I haven’t any olijei’tion to that being done, bi^- 
cau.se it has lu'cn my ilosiri* ever sln('(‘ I Inive been conni'cti'd witli it to .see that 
every Individual is given tlie full rigid of expn'ssion, whether .it is for or 
against myself or anyone else. In fact, complaint has Ix'cn made in .some 
ins(anc(\s Unit wo liave carri(‘d our (h'lnocratic institution just a little too far, 
and as a rc'sult didn’t liave the responsiliility that we sliould liavi^ otheiwvise. 
I'or Instance, men liave l)een electisl tliat weren't very well known to tlie 
inernber.slilp, and tlu'y tiiein.selves att(‘mpt(‘d to r(‘mo\e them from ollice aft(‘r- 
wards on the ground of inaldlity. Hut I am willing to agri'c to any plan that 
will giv(,‘ Uie w<M-lv('r tall right to express Ids view’s on matters connected. Avitli 
the affairs of tlie organization. 

Not only do I favor that in Uio election of Uie otllcers, Imt liefore a general 
setthaiKuit is made or a strike is declared, we submit the matter to our mem- 
bership liy ri'fi'iHMiduni vote to (k'termine whetlier or not tliey w’ill acc(>pt the 
c*ontract or go on strike. 

Mr. Tho^upson. I lake it, IVfr. McDonald, in your c.npacity as a union oflicial, 
having your attention practically all the time dir4‘cled to the industrial 
pi'ohhMiis, you liave .some viinvs with reference to tfie Industrial unrest, if any 
such exists, and rem<‘di(‘S for it. I would like you to .state briefly, if you can, 
your opinion about tlie unrest, if it exists. 

Mr. iM(d)oNAi.i). Tlu'rc' is a very general feeling of unrest, has lieen for .some 
time, lad it seems to have lieeome Intcaisiflcd this year. In the first place, as T 
.said, we have tliousands of men who have bemi unable to obtain employment 
since tlie 1st of Ajiril. (Jeiu‘rully during tlie winter iiiontlis tin* men get 
reasonably stiaidy work, and it enablics tbmn to lay up a few dollars for the 
coming summer. Last winter many of the miners did not average more than two 
or three days a wi'ck. As a result they W(*ro not able to provide anything for 
tlie future. Tlien sim^e tin* 1st of April the mim's, many of them have been 
closed down. Men are out of employment. I'hey are unable to get the neces- 
saries of life In some inslantvs. We are how’ u.sing quite a large fund that we 
had accumulated In the organization, to take c.are of the most needy cases. We 
have expended this siiimner in tlie neighborluwd of $100, OdO to relieve the dis- 
tress of our own members, and will probably be obliged to spend another 
$100,000 before conditions imjirove. 

The men knowing, realizing that some others are doing better than they are, 
naturally feel dissatisfied. NiH only that, but the average wages of the miners 
of the State of Illinois for a number of years lias approxlmatetl $600. There is 
not any man who can pay his way and maintain a family with the present 
liigh cost of living on $500 a year and live In a comfortable home. A great many 
of the men have been reading some governmental statistics that were published 
some years ago shcmlng that under ordinary circumstances a man should have 
something over $70fT to maintain himself and his family. Now, we have only 
received, on an aggregate, about $500 a year, and It takes $700 to exist ; It is 
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pretty hard to Induce that fellow to believe that he 1$ happy and contented under 
those circumstances. Naturally, there is a very f?reat deal of unrest. And I 
presume that will continue until some other solution is found for the present 
industrial conditions than we have arrived at up to this time. 

I might say in this connection that as a result of the overcrowded condition 
of the mines in some instances there has been a very outspoken tendency toward 
regulating Immigration. Men that have been here for a groat many years feel 
that the other fellow should not be allowed to come. In some places that feel- 
ing has grown to considerable proportions and there is some little feeling be- 
tween the nationalities on that account. They feel, some of them, that if the 
immigration had been restricted some time ago the present situation would not 
be as acute as it is now. * 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, ;Mr. McDonald, tliat the wages of the miners 
In this State could be increased from ,$500 to $700, in the face of the conditions 
that have been stated by Mr. Dent and Mr. Walker? 

Mr. McDonald. Do I think they could be increa.stHl? 

Mr. Thomp.son. Yes; could the industry still survive? 

Mr. McDonald. The imlustry could still survive, and the wages could have 
been increased by decreasing the number of miners employed — and If wo had 
less mines operating — so that those which are at work could have more regular 
emy)loyment. 

Now, Mr. Walker neglected to qualify that statement by saying that that is 
true so far as the day-wage rate concerned. There has been an increase, it is 
tnu*; so far as tin* tonnage rate is concerned, there has been an Increase. But 
the fact rmnains that the annual average earnings of the miners is about the 
same us it h.as been for many years. For instance, a f<‘w years ago the average 
number of days of actual mine operation was 22r} days a year and upwaivl. 
The last year the coal reports showed 170 day.s, and the coal reports that will 
be published shortly will show that it will be less than I.IO days of actual opera- 
tion. Now, these days of actual oiK‘ration are not full days of eight hours. 
For instance, the mine may run two hours, and in that time they will get siilTl- 
cient coal <o till the cars That are on the track, and when the two hours are up 
the men ai‘- sent home. There is no more work tliat day. The next day they 
may work ban* hours or six hours. As they are working at the tonnage rate or 
by the hour rate, tlndr pay stops the moment the mine stojjs operating, so that 
in reality they do not get 170 days of actual operation on an eight-hour basis. 

Mr. Thomt»80n. W'hat remedy, or, what other remedy, would you .suggest to 
relieve or lighten the unrest in the industrial world than you have stated? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I do not think there is a possibility of eliminating en- 
tirely the unrest until the worker is given — I watit to agree with Mr. Walker 
fn this regard — until the w’orker is .satistie<l that he is getting the portion of 
wealth that his labor creates. T’nfortunately, now, some of the miners don’t 
know actually wdio they are working for. The stoekholders of the concern may 
be living in New York or they may be living in Lon<lon. They are not at all 
familiar w’ith hi.s conditions. They are not particularly Interested in his condi- 
tions, But they are interested in knowing how miicli money they can make on 
the actual capital, of getting their interest on the paper values that have been 
used quite freely in mining venture.s, tlie .same as tliey have in others. Now\ 
the miner does not feel Inclined to be entirely satisfied where he can see .some 
employer of labor that does not work any longer hours laboring than they do, 
and he sees him riding around In an automobile when they can not alT«)rd the 
I>rice of an ordinary railroad ticket. They feel that ns they are the actual pro- 
ducers of the welfare of the concern that they should .share In the wealth of 
the concern in proi>ortlon that they are creating it. Until that time arrives It 
Is going to be a hard matter to satisfy with regard to having them in any way 
content. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you in mind any temporary devices or methods by 
which the unrest may be uraeliorated? 

Mr. McDonald. We are endeavoring to W'ork out the solution of one of our 
troubles now by establishing cooperative. stores In the State of Illinois rm the 
same principle that they are operated in England and other European countries. 
The men have been required to pay exorbitant prices for their go<xls In the out- 
lying mining communities in a number of places. Now', In a number of places we 
have established cooperative stores, with a view of cutting down the cost of 
living and giving the miners their share In the operation of the Institution. 
We have a number of those stores operating — In two particular Instances to 
uiy knowledge — that have paid to the stockholders, who are miUers, dividends 
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HinKlng from 8 to 12 ]K}r fvnt iH>r quartt^r. lii other words, from 32 per cent to 
36 ner cent per amiuin. That is one .slcp that we liave taken with a view of 
trjing to reduce the present hij*i» cost of living and make it conform more 
nearly to the earnii»gs of the niijier. There is a very sti-ong desire on a part 
of the wlner.^ to tvstahlish the (YX)])erative store system throughout the Htate. 
And some of tiieni lif)pe and feel that with the cooperative store would be oper- 
ating a cooperative mine. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. What, in your opinion, do you think this commission could 
do or could recoioinend, say, that would help lighten the burden? 

Mr. M<d)o\ALi>. I f<*el that steps should be taken to curb the operations of the 
large raihvay concerns that are gnidually absorbing ail the coal proiMjrties of 
the f^ljite by rt'jison of tludr control of the coal mines ami getting their coal at 
absolute cost. I'liey .are rer/ulring the other operator, they are in po.sition to 
roipilre the other operator who expectfi to sell his coal to sell on the cost basis, 
or nearly so, or he can’t g(‘t any business from the railroad company. I think 
Ihfil tluy should not be allowed to dictate the price of the product, which they 
an' doing now. 

1 think step.s should be taken to in .some manner for the Federal frovernmont 
to have authority to prevent the .sinking of new mines until there is an actual 
demand for the coal. 

Sleps sliould 1)(‘ taken to prevent the great wast(‘ of tlie natural resources 
which takes place now. 

Now, in this connection I feel that If it were not for tine State’s rights proposi- 
tion we <‘oiild s(‘<’nre Federal legislation regulating the Tiiining industry of the 
United States, and it would go a long ways toward eliminating the present 
diftlcultlcs that wc meet. 

For instam^e, Mr. Pont lias complained of the competition from other States 
and the prices that pr('vall tliere. Tlie complaint is wel) groumh'd. In Kentucky, 
where the miners are not organlzisi, they arc mining coal much more cheupcT 
than we are in Illinois, In the matter of legislation tliey have practically none 
there to protect the miners’ lives. That is largely tnn* in West Virginia. The 
result of that is that the loss of life in West Virginia is approximately live 
times as great as It is in Illinois. There is no mliu'rs’ organization there to 
champion the mining legislation. And as a rc.snlt, they are eomixillod to pay 
for it in the lo.ss of lifi' — in the miner.s’ lives in the mines. If there was any 
method by wdiicb wo could enact Feileral leglslidion that would apply to ail 
of the mines of the United States and .strict enforcement of it, it would be a 
long step in the M'ay of solving tlie present problem. 

Mr. Thompson, 1 am askoil by Mr. Drew to put a qni'stion to you: What can 
you say as to the union opposition to new devices, machinery, or us to restric- 
tion of output? 

Mr. McDonald. Our organization ns an organization has never opixised the 
Introduc-tion of machinery. Personally those of us wlio have been connected 
with it oflicially, they favor tlu' introduction of nuudunery if it is a labor-saving 
device. But at the same time we have endeavored to try to make an arrange- 
ment so that our men will not simply be thrown out of work as the result of 
the introduction of machinery. We try to make a rate for the inaclilne, so our 
people can live under It. 

In this connection, too, I might say we have not attempted to restrict the out- 
put in any particular. Some few of our members, pcThaps, may at times have 
attempted to have done that. But as soon as it was discovered by the organiza- 
tion we have told them that it would not be permitted under our contract 
The only attempt we have made to re.sent this matter is where the company 
was trying to get along with too few mining raachlne.s, when in reality they 
should have had more, and they have attempted to crowd as many men after 
the mining machine to load the cars as Ihey could get. As a result, the miners’ 
wages were practically cut in two — perhaps in three — of what they should have. 
We attempted to have the number of men after the machine, so that their wages 
would not be materially reduced. B\it our object has been to try and arrange 
It In such a way that they would have as many loaders after each mining ma- 
chine as they could reasonably take care of the whole cut by the machine. We 
have neither tried to prevent the intro<luction of machinery nor have we tried 
to restrict the output of the mine. In fact, I might say a little further, it 
would be folly on our part to attempt in many Instances, to regulate the amount 
of coal a man would load when he is paid for It on a tonnage rate. If he was 
working by the dajv we might be able to manipulate that a little better. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is it not a fjict there Is opposition, both to tlic* introduction of 
new iniichinery nnil devices restricting the output, even tliougli it is not oincbilly 
sanctionc^l by the union? 

Air. AfcDoN VLD. I do not know of a single instance wiiere the output has Ihh'h 
restricted, ex(‘ept where the companies complain that they have not allowed 
them tile number of loaders that they tliouglit they ought to liave for tlie ma- 
<*Jiine, and we Iiave trkMl to iuduc^e them to buy additional macliint's, so thal 
they would not have that coinidaint. In some instances they <iid so, and in 
others they ttX)lv tiie otlier method of working the machine day and night, in 
order to take care of the situation and eliminate the necessity of buying tljie 
machines. 

Air. ^'HOMPSO^^ Do you think that both the union nii<] tlu‘ e?nployer sliould he 
liable for breach of trade agreements? 

Air. AIcDovAj.n. Under present c*<>nditioiis bolh sid<‘s are Jiiorally responsible 
for the earrying out of that eontrael. 

Air. Thompson. Do you think that there should be hnaneial responsibility 
for their acts? 

Air. AIcDonai.d. I do not iielieve that I would care to assume a finarieiul re-^ 
sis»nsil)iHty for the acts (»f men who In some instances liave bc'Hjn encourage<l 
to come b(‘re by certain employers who are not us familiar with our contract 
us they sliould b(‘ if these men violate the t*ontract. Individually I would not 
want to hold the organization to account for that. I tlon't feel that the 
organization Is. 

ATr. Thompson. Where the organization itself breaks the contract, what would 
you .say then? 

Air. AI('Donald. I have no knowledge of any Instance where the organization 
itself broke a contract, not since my connection with It. 

Air. Thomi*.‘*on. Wiiat would Ih‘ your view of financial responsibility, or what 
sliould be (he linancial res])onsil>illty In such a case? 

Air. iSIcDoNAi 1 ). I feel that if I Mere an employer and they w^ould not 

carry out the piovisiou of tlieir contract I would waint them to give some guar- 
anty that Uiey would carry out their financial guaranty. But what is true of 
the miners le that respect would lie equally true of the employers. And mem- 
iiers t>f the il’inols U(»al Ojierutors’ Association to-day and of wliat Is known as 
the tlftli and ninth district associations to-day are violating the contract to-day. 
We are insisting on our men continuing at work even under the violation of the 
contrac t until ue (‘an get an opixirtunity to take it up. 

I might i»oint out the \iolation of contract. We have a clause in our contract, 
which you Mill find if you examine it, that provides that the advancing of money 
hetMiM'ii pay days shall be at the option of the operator, and no commission 
slndl be cliargcHl for cash advanced belM^een pay days. Certain companies in Illi- 
nois, among them the O’Cara (’oal (’o., are to-day levying 10 per cent again.st the 
inemiiers for everyone they can Induce to draw their money in advance, and they 
liave the thing in operation, and it has been a violation of our contract. The.se 
coiiqianles are carrying on tlie .same, altliougli I Msint to .say in behalf of the 
representatives of the operators’ association tliat tlu*y liave assured me time 
and again that they will not tolerate that condition as fur as their association 
is concermNi. 

Air. Thompson. Do you advocate closing some of (he mines and working full 
time in the others? 

Air. AIc'Donald. Under present conditions that would work a hardship upon 
the men Mdio would l>e throMm out of employment. I would much rattier that 
the arrangement could he made to distribute the M-ork among the different 
nilnes, so that each of the men would get some reasonable share of the work 
done. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Delano. I wanted to a.sk one question: You made the state- 
ment, Air. McDonald, that some of the members of this coal operators* associa- 
tion left the association, alleging the railroad domination. Do you know that of 
your own knoMdedge or Just by hearsay? 

Mr. AIcDonatj). That is the statement they made to myself and to other repre- 
sentatives of the organization. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. What railroad domination did you refer to? 

Mr, AIcDonald. Well, they mentioned especially the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which operated under the name of the Afadison Coal Corporation. They claimed 
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that it dominated the car supply along that road and were in a position to domi- 
nate prices in another way. 

Commissioner Delano. Any other railroad? 

Mr. McDonald. I do not recall that they mentioned any other railroad spe- 
cifically. They did refer to another company, a large company; that was the 
Peabody Coal Co. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. That is not a railroad company. 

Mr. McDonald. That is not a railroad concern, except that they have a small 
road and haul their own coal a short distance, as I understand it. 

Commissioner Delano. You would not call that a railroad? 

Mr. McDonald. Not in that particular instance; but many other large rail- 
road systems have tlieir mines in Illinois, and mentioned the North Western and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. T1u‘ North Western, I believe, are not members of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association? 

Mr. McDonald. They are members of the fifth and ninth operators’ asso- 
ciation. 

♦ Commissioner Delano. I wanted the commission to know exactly what you 
knew as to the railroad domination. Now, you have told about the Illinois 
Central. Wiiat others are there? 

Mr. MclL)NAr,D. Tlie Consolidated Coal Co. is generally understood to bo part 
of the Could interests, and the Wabash and Missouri Ihiclfic systems. 

Commissioner Delano. I can positively say it does not have anything to do 
with the Wabash now. T do not know as to the others. 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I do not know how it is now. I understood the Wabash 
is In the hands of a receiver, but it was understood some time ago that was true. 

C’ommissioner Delano. Any others? 

;Mr. McDonatj). Tiio Pock Island Pailroad operates a small property known 
as tlie (!oal Valley Mines (;!o. Take the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, they 
operate the St. Paul (’oal Co. ndnes. 

Commissioner Detano. Did they dominate this Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, either of them? 

Mr. McDonat.d. It was alleged at the time that these men withdrew from the 
association that the Madison Coal Corporation, the O’Gara Coal Co., which it 
was said was connected witli the New York Central, and they mentioned the 
Consolidate<l Coal Co. at that time, that tlu‘y were railroad pr(»perties and were 
dpmlnatlng the situation. But the small operators lane had no show with 
them In the association. 

Chairman Walsh, Auytidng else? Any further questions? Do you want to 
ask any questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ye.s. Mr. McDonald, what is the average number 
of days a year that the miner is engaged in working, taking the good and bad 
years together? 

Mr. McDonald. That average number for tlie past five years would be ap- 
proximately days; that is, days that the mine works .some. Some days they 
run two hours, some days they run four hours, and some days they run six 
hours. But about 175 days would be an average, I believe, for the last five 
or six years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be 170 full days in the year for each 
miner ? 

Mr. McDonald. Reg pardon? 

Commissioner O’Connell, I wantetl to get in the record the number of full 
days a miner works in a year and approximately the annual earnings. 

Mr. McDonald. It would be impossible to give the number of actual full 
days they operate, from the fact tliat the coal report does not give the hours’ 
work ; It simply gives the days’ work. I am lnforme<i that that is not a full 
eight-hour day, simply the day the mine operates, so it would be Impossible to 
give that. 

Commissioner O’Connell, There is an eight-liour law in this State-eight 
hours constitute n day’s work? 

^Ir. McDonald. We have that by agreement 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximately In your mind what is the number 
of eight-hour days a miner works in the State of Illinois, annually? 

Mr. McDonald. I presume about 1.50 days. 

Commissioner Q’£onneli« One hundred and fifty? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 
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Ommlssloner O’Conneix, What would be Ills annual earnings? 

Mr. McDonald. Something over $500 a year. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, the question ralsetl by Mr. Bent that the 
opposition to efficiency systems, Ideas, and so on, n justifiable reason for even 
consideration of such a thing would be the fact that the miners were prac- 
tically out of employment all .the time? 

Mr. McDonald. Absolutely. We have, I might say in this connection, dur- 
ing the last year we had some mines that only operated 80 days and others 
operated 40 and others opernte<l 2(X) days. 

Cliairman Walsh. Mr. Welnstock would like to ask one question. 

Commissioner AVktn stock. How long have you been operating under the 
cooi>erative-store system? 

Mr. McDonald. We are not operating as an organization, we simply incor- 
porated our members and assist them to get started. We Imve had one store 
operating now for two years. 

('<»mmissioner Weinstock. How manj’^ stores have you got? 

Mr. McfioNALD. I tliink wo imve eight stores in op^u’atlon now. 

Commi.ssioner Wetnstock. You have been operating them for two years? 

Mr. McDonald. Ko; since tliat time. Tlds one that 1 spoke of has been 
operating two years and since that time a number of others have been started. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. What proportion of them have succeeded? 

Mr. Mc Donald. In that time none of them have failed. Tliey have all been 
sucees.sful. 

('ommissloner Weinstock. What prices do you charge the members? 

Mr. McDonald. You mean tlH,‘ price's 1hc*y get? 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Yes, the prevailing prices; do they charge the 
prevailing prices? 

Mr. McDonald. They charge the i)revailing jjrices. They do not cut prices 
to local merchants. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They simply rebate to the members the surplus? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissi iner Weinstock. In proportion to purchases? 

Mr. McDcn \ld. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkins'iock. Anybody can become a member? 

Mr. McDonald. Anyl)od> can become a member. 

(\)mmlssloner Wein.stock. It is managed collectively by the members? 

l^Ir. McDonald. Managed by directors .selected from the stockholders? 

Ddimnissloner Weinstock. That Is all 

Chfdrinan Walsh. You had one question, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. I have one question Mr. B(*nt woidd like to ask. Do you 
consider a 7-cent machine mine differential in Illinois at a 20.6 cents in Ohio 
a fair proportion? 

Mr. McDonald. No, I do not. I want to agree with Mr. Bent on that, that 
a number of years ago we succeeded in fixing 7 cents as the price allowed for 
the machine in Illinois. During the time that price has been In effect machine 
mines in Illinois have increased wonderfully. More mines equipping and more 
oiierators have equipped their mines witli macldnos each year. The 7-cent 
fixtxl difference between machine and hand mining in the other States, each 
of us, the operators have a higher differential or a Idgher prlei' for the machine, 
and wo have not been able to take it away from them or get them to agree to 
come down from the 7-cent machine differential. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Much obliged. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(At 4.30 p. m. of this Wednesday, July 22, 1914, an ndlonrnment was taken 
until to-morrow, Thursday, July 28, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III., Wednesday ^ July 25, 19H — 10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Delano, Weinstock, Ballard, lAjn- 
non, O’Connell, and Garretson ; also William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Commissioner Delano (acting chairman). ’The chairman hag been unavold- 
obly detained, and he has asked me to call the meeting to order. Mr. Counsel, 
will you call your first witness? 

Mr. Thompson, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN FITZPATRICK. 

Mr. Tjiomphon. Will you «lvo your naruc, ploa.so? 

Air. FfTZPATUicii'. .lolni I-’il/.patrIrk. 

Mr. TfiOMPHON. And your husim'ss aildros.s? 

Mr. Frr/,PAruirK. Hid W cst Wjisliin.i^ton Street. 

Mr. TiroMi'HON. And your position? 

Mr. ]'''iTzi*\THf('ic. Fr(*si(Unt of the ChiouKo Federation of T^abor. 

Mr. 'riioMrsoN'. For bow many years have yiui been pre.sident of the Cliicatxo 
FVd(u*atiorj of Labor? 

Mr, Fiizpmkh k. Alfoiit s<wen years. 

Air. d'iioMr,so\. JIow loiif' lias the ChieaiLijo Ftnleratlon of Labor been in 
existence? 

Mr. I'lTZPATRicK. In Its pres('nt form from ISIK). 

Mr, Thompson. And wbat form did it have bid’ore tliat ? 

.Mr. Fnzi'ATitn iv. Well, it was tin' .sain<‘ oi j^anlzation, only under anotlier 
iiamo: ij was tiie (Milfamo Trades liabor Assemldy. 

Mr. Thomphon. The Chicago Federation of Labor is atliliated with Uie iMiieri- 
ean Feileration of Labor, is it? 

Mr. Fitzi'atuk'K. Yes. 

Mr. MhioMpa»\. .\nd liolds a charter from that bo<ly? 

Mr. Fi tzpatrick. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And wbat are its powers in Hie labor world, and what are 
its luirposes? 

Mr. Fitzpatuk'k. It is a fi'di'ralion of the various organizations of labor in 
the r‘lty of (MiicaKO- 

Mr. Thompson, Wind doi's the cliarH'r of the f<Mlerallon — what do the repii- 
lationa of the American Fedcralion of Labor, wluit power do they ^^Ive to the 
organization as such? 

Air. Fitzpatrick. Of course tin' Cliieafro Feileration i>f T..ahor is governed hy 
the general laws of I be Am<‘ri< ;ni Fed<‘rulion of Labor. 

Air. Thompson. And your organization is to deal with the local situation in 
the labor world, organizations soU‘ly adilialed with the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Dii-ectly and indirectly. 

Air. Thompson. T>ircctly and Indirectly? 

Mr. Fitzpatrk’k. V(‘s, 

Mr. Thompson. Hut you do imt <b‘al, do you, with organizations wlilch are 
not aniHaledV 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AVliat ismtrol has the American Federation of Labor got ovei 
your organization? 

Mr. Fitzpatrh K. Control in issuing a (‘liarti'r to the Clilcago Federation of 
Labor, recognizing it as an integral jmrt of the Ainm’ican Fi*ileration of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming that yon violateil — your body violatisl — some of 
the rules and regulations of the American Fislerallon of Labor which yon say 
govern your organization, wbat powers of government or discipline has the 
Amerlcii’n Federation of Labor over your organization? 

Mr, Fitzpatrick. Notiiing more than to withdraw the charter. 

Mr. Thompson. Nothing more than to withilraw the charter? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. A't's. 

Air. ThomPvSon. AVitli reference to tlie Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
whl(,‘h because of it.s charter covers the territory wlilcli lnclude.s fRiicago, how 
is the power or authority of those two Ixulies— that Is, flie Chicago Federation 
of I^bor and the Illinois State Fisleration of I.4ibor — divided? Did you hear 
the testimony of Mr. Walker in that respect? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. To some extent. 

Air. Thompson. Have yon an> tiling to add to or niter what he said? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. The Illinois State Federation of Labor is a branch of the 
American Federation of I^abor, covering the State and doing the work in that 
ciU>acity wldch the State organization is .supiKised to do. It does not conflict 
in any way with tlie operation of the ChlcTigo Fetleration of I. 4 ibor. Tlie 
Chicago Fetleration of I.4ibor is a part of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
and the organizations that go to make up the Chicago B^eileratlon of I.4ihor 
also go to make upA^ie Illinois State Fe<leration of T^abor. 

Air. Thompson. Does the Chicago Federation of Labor send delegates to the 
Illinois State Fetleration of Labor? 
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Mr. Fitzpatkick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Aud they sit with the same power and authority and rl;:ht 
tc vote that the delejjates do from unions? 

Mr. FiTZPATKirK. Yes; they Inive the rlj^lit to vote and lake lairt in tlio 
deliberations. 

Mr. Tii<)>fPS<>N. What orffaniza lions in Ohicat^o are alUliatrHl witli your IkuI} ? 
First, are all of the unions whieh are utliliuted with Urn American Federation 
of L;d)or that liave locals here atFiliattM with your body? 

Ml-. Fitzcatuk k, Not all. The Chicago Fisleration of Labor Is made up of 
some 200 labor unions. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Wliat class, if tliere is a class, of labor unions are not allill- 
aled with your bo<ly that still are atliliated w'itli tlie American Federation of 
l.al)or? 

.Mr. Fitzfatkk'K. There is no i>articular cla.ss. There is a local heri‘ ajid 
lli(‘r(‘ tlmt do<‘s not see tlie nece.ssity of beint; a jairl of the t'hica;;o Federation 
of Labor and stays out. 

.Mr. Tiiomp.son. Are tlu* buildii»^ trades aftiliated? 

Mr. ‘FiTzeAi'KicK. I think a larpit* p<>rtion are atliliated with the (^hlea^o 
Federation of Taibor. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliere is also a biiildiiif^-trades council, or somebody by that 
name? 

.Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes. 

.Mr. Thompson. Is your or^nnizution related to that laxly? 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. No; that Is a trroup of trades en^op^ed in the bulldintr indus- 
try, and they set tosetlier for tludr own mutvml beuelit and protection and 
transact their huslnes.s iK*i*tuinins; to that or?rardzatlon and take that work out 
of fh(‘ Chicago Feileration of Labor. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Your Ixwly holds ineetlUK-s liovv often? 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. TwMce a month. 

Mr. 'I'lioMPsoN. At whieh dele^ntos from the different unions attend? 

^Ir. Fitzpatkick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And are the resoUitions ]x\ssed at such moetlnKS the Kovern- 
iiiK power of your liody? I m(‘an are they to be ^Iven power, or do you have 
> 01 ) 1 ’ constitariou and by-laws, whieh are suiiorior to any resolutions passed by 
your meeting? 

.Mr. Fitzpatkick. We luive a constitution and by-law's, and, of course, that is 
the fumlamental hnv of the federation. 

Mr. Thompson. Wouhl you miixl giving a copy of those 1o the oommi.ssion? 

(The pui>er so jiresenled W'as marked “ I’jxbiblt No. 1, Witness .John Fitzjait- 
rick, .Tuly 23, 1914.” 

Fiizjiatrick Kxhibit No. 1, ” Const I tut hm and by-law's of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor,” adopted Decemlier 0, 189(1, including tlie amendments, was sub- 
mitteil in printed form.) 

.Mr. Thompson. M'liat part does your organization t.ake in the labor move- 
ment in (’liicago, both in times of i>(*ace and times of conflict, .such as strikes 
and lockouts? 

iMr. Fitzpatrick. When tlie Chicago federation is called upon to take ]»art 
in a matter of that kind It exerts itself io its fullest extent to bring about 
an understanding betwwn the contending parties. 

Mr. Thompson. State in your own language briefly a lilstory of tlic activi- 
ties of your organization as you have comlucted it. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Well, of course, tlie Chicago Federation of I>abor is in- 
terested in seeing that the city ordinances are enacted which will protect the 
interests of the w’orkers. Tliat where ordinances are presented that are un- 
.1ust to the workei*s, tliat they are opposeil, and also in the State legislation. 
We cooperate with the Iliinols State Feileratimi in trying to enact legislation 
which will be l)eneflcial to the workers, and opposing ieglslatlon which will be 
detrimental, and in any other questions of public policy the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor generally identifies itself with it for the best interests of the 
community. In matters of labor disputes w'herever the Chicago Federation of 
Labor can lend itself to be helpful to bring about a resonable understanding, 
It is always ready and willing to do that Possibly In all of the large strikes 
In the city of Chicago during its existence the Chicago Fetleration of Labor 
has been Identlfieil in them. 

Mr. Thompson, In such things as strikes and lockouts generally In the past 
few years the Chicago Federation of Labor has taken an active attitude, has 
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ii not, rather than a i)as.si\o one? Where a strike has been between Rrms of 
the city ainl nnlotis, where tiie unions liave be(‘n athliateil with your ixaly? 

Mr. Fitzpatuick. Tlie < ’hiea^;o Federatiini of Labor aUvays tries to be active 
In the inler(‘sts of th(‘ afliliat«‘(l ort^anizalions. 

Mr. Thompson. What povviT <d' eonirol has y(»ur organization got over the 
nthliateii unions? Siipjiose they refuse to carry out your by-Iaw’s or your 
eonstltiitlon, or refuse to carry oat any resolution your order may pass at any 
of its meetings. 

Mr. Ph'izi'A'jiucK. There is no power of compulsion. 

Mr. Thompson. 'I'hen* is no (‘oercive intliience in the federation? 

Mr. F1TZPA7UJCK. J\'(* are unaliie to make any organization do this, that, or 
tlM‘ other tldng. I( is only l>y moral suasion. If an organization don't like 
the things the Ciiicago Federation of Labor participates in, they can with- 
draw'. 

Mr. Titoml'sox. llow’ «{o('s your body w'ork In connection w'ith, we W'ill say, 
industrial conllicis? Are diose generally in the first instance in the hands of 
file local union or inU'rnatlonal union, w’hich has the matter up with the em- 
ploy<‘r ? 

Mr. Fitzpatuick. Always first in tin' hamls <»f the local organization, and if 
tlH‘ local I--, a local of the international organization, then it go(‘s to the 
int(*rnal i<»nai organization. Then if the local and international involved agree 
that tlie assist anc(‘ or coo[)eratlon of tin* Chicago Federation of TiUbor is ad- 
visable' or iK'cessary, tlu'y can ask it or it is offered — it is geuieraliy offered. 

Mr. Thompson. In the offering of assistan(*e or the denying of assistance', 
does a rpK'stion of that kind come before the otlicers as sucii, or the executive 
conmiitti'e, or does it come befon* the open mei'ting of your body? 

.Mr. Fri'zpATUK'K. Somel lines it is maile direct to the officers, and sonu'tinn's, 
most geiu'rally, it is iliscussed in the f(‘derjition of labor meetings. 

Mr. Thompson. And brought up by the d('h‘gat<'S on the tloor? 

Mr. FiTZPM'iHCK. Y('s; by the organizations invf>lv(^l, and they ask for 
assistance and coopc'ration of the afflllati'd org.anlzat ions. 

Mr. Thompson. Wind pow'cr or control has your body over a strike either 
to begin it or terminate it? 

Mr. Frrzp\'rHicK. None. 

Mr. Thompson, None? 

Mr. Fitzpatuick. No, sir. 

Mr. 4'homp.son. Its pow'er is simply advi.sory, and in the matter of counsel 
and to pass, perhaps give liriancial assistanee, is that right? 

Mr, Fitzpatrick. The (Milcago Fi'deration of Lalior can not inaugurate a 
strike; of course it can he lu'ipful in securing money to sustain those engagetl 
in a sfrikt'. 

Mr. ffhioMP.soN. Is there any general rule or rules that are follow*ed by your 
body in (U'termining wdiether or not it shall take part in a strike either to 
It or to o]ii)ose it? For instance, do you oiH>ose what is called sympa- 
thetic siriUes, or Is that matter left solely to your nutting for the delegates to 
lUMi'niilne? 

^Ir. Fuzpatrick. Left solely to the organizations involved. 

Mr, Thompson. The local unions here who <lecide to assist the local by 
erdering wliat is commonly called a syinpatlietic strike, is that wdtliin the 
pow'er (»f the local union and the International? 

Mr. Fitzp.m'ihck. It is within the power of the local under the .lurisdlction 
of the International if they are such. If they are local unions of the American 
Federation of Labor, then comply with their own laws and rules in that 
regard. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the (’hlcago Federation of Labor have pow'er, and does 
it ever at any of its meetings by vote of those present delegate or advise unions 
to cither go on a strike or because of the grievances (hat they have themselves, 
or advise unions to assist others by sympathetic strikes? 

Mr. Fitzpatuick. Not directly. We might suggest or advise that it is to 
the best interests of the Movement, if they are involve<l, It Is to the best In- 
terest to stand together; we might take some advisory action of that kind. 

Mr, Thompson. And a great many strikes occur, do they not, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
in the city, not because of causes or complaints or grievances against tlie em- 
ployer, but because of dlfference.s of opinion among certain International unions 
as to jurisdiction ofi^^opk? Do those strikes ever occur in Chicago? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes ; I think it is possible strikes of that kind have hap- 

pened. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is the power of your organization in reference to this any 
different than in reference to any other strikes? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the power of your organization in regard to jurisdictional 
strikes as broad as the power, or, rather, as broad — the word “ power ” is not 
appropriate — is your Jurisdiction as broad as that of the American Federation 
of Labor? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think it is about on a par with that of the American 
Federation of I.abor. The American Fisleratlon of Labor has no more control 
over an international organization than the Chicago Ftnleration of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. But the American Federation of Tiabor has a building trades 
dei)artment, and you say it is to take up jurisdictional troubles. Have you such 
a department in your organization? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Not within. There is a local of the building trades depart- 
ment of the American Fed(‘ratiou of Labor which comprises that group of build- 
ing trades that are also under the board of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Tiiomi'son. Oeuerally, are the jurisdictional building troubles in Chicago 
taken np hy the building trades council? 

Mr. I'TTZPATRTCK. Also as far as building trades are concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. And in mutters and troubles of that character it is generally 
assumed by your body that the building trades council will take charge of the 
matter, Is it not? 

Mr. Fitzpatuk'k. That the local unions will try to agree among themselves, 
and If they can not agree they will take it up through their international organi- 
sation, ami if It can not be adjusted there, then to the building trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you aii^ power in a strike of that kind, a jurisdictional 
strike, to terminate it, or order it to be terminated, or is your power the same in 
that respect as with reference to other strikes? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. We have no power to either start or finish any strike. 

Mr, Thompson. So far as your l)ody is concerned, there is no chock, of course, 
appiirently, on jurisdictional strikes. What p<nver, so far as you know, in the 
organizations of the labor world — the American Federation of Labor, the Illi- 
nois Fed(*rati(Mi of laibor, or your organization — what power or check is there on 
such strikes? 

atr. Fitzpatrick. It is within the international organization, the local union of 
tile inti'rnalional organization, 

Mr. Thompson. They are a power unto themselves? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. By tlieir vote they say whether they will engage in a strike 
of whether they will terminate It. 

Mr. Thompson. In your position as president of the Chicago FiMleratlon of 
lAihor you have had occasion to come in contact with the conditions of labor in 
various industries in the vicinity of Chicago more or less, have you not? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes; somewhat. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the condition of labor, generally speaking, in the 
vicinity of Chicago? In some places is the condition favorable, in your opinion, 
end others unfavorable? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. If they are} in what places, in what Industries? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. 1 think in the organized trades the condition Is good ; I 
think in the unorganized ocupatlons that it is bad — very bad. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that true generally, or are there exceptions to either of 
those fields? 

Mr, Fitzpatrick. I think It is pretty general. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of any field, say, specific field, wherein unor- 
ganized labor is well situated, or do you know of any field wherein organized 
labor is not well situated? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I do not know of any field where unorganized labor is well 
situated. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of the Link Belt Co.? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any knowledge — definite knowledge — of the condi- 
tion of labor there? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think it is bad. 

Mr. Thompson. On what is that opinion of yours based, Mr. Fitzpatrick? 
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Mr. Fitzpatbick. On that the control, the control of the men who manage 
that concern, is so decisive that thev are Just like parts of the industry. They 
start and stop with the industry. Tliey do not amount to any more than that 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any investigation, or is this opinion which 
you have, Mr. Fitzpatrick, caused by complaints of the men or in a general sur- 
vey of the held? K 4 . 

Mr. Fitzpatkjck. Well, in the general survey. I know something about the 
plant. I live very close to it, and know the conditions that have existed there 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Thompson. There has be(m some complaint, Mr. Fitzpatrick, on the 
part of some of the community as to the government of labor unioms. Gener- 
ally, unions are democratic bodies and are handled as such, are they not? 

Mr. FiTZPATurcK. I think, alway.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the same safeguards useil In the voting and giving the 
expression to the will of the member in union bodies as there Is in the States, 
to see that tin* voter (‘Xj)resse.s bis opinion — his voice? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. And all the rules in regards to giving the expression is 
within the hands of the members themselves. If they find that the rules are 
of>I>ressIve they can change them and make them to their own liking. 

Mr. Thompson. But It is alleged that in various meetings that the union 
members are afraid to get up and express their opinion — they fear coercion — 
and that at the voting there Is no protection such as a secret ballot would afford 
to a member In passing on resolutions or in electing men to office. What have 
you to say, from your experience, in regard to that matter? 

Mr. Fitzpatkk'k. ('If course you say “ it Is allegeil,” and I think It is alleged 
by the Chicago pre.ss. I don’t think you will find any statements of that kind 
In tlie publications of tfa* trade-unions of the country. 

Mr. Thompson. Then in your opinion the members of the trades-unions have 
the same opportunity to express their opinion without coercion in regard to the 
government of their bodies as the citizen does in the State? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course. In the State, Mr. Fitzpatrick, It has been found 
necessary in ordiT to protect the voter from the coercion of the ordinary poli- 
tician to i)rovi<le the secret ballot, such as the Australian ballot, and to pro- 
vide a primary law by which candidates may be nominated by the people, and 
other similar laws. As far as you know, are any laws of such a character 
adopted by the unions in order to protect the free expression of the opinion of 
the member? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think most of the organizations resort to the Australian 
voting system. Some of them may not, but I think the majority of them do; 
and 1 think that they generally recognize the principle of the initiative and 
referendum on all important questions. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, in your opinion 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. And us far as the primary is concerned, my experience 
with the organizations in the city of Chicago Is that the primaries in the labor 
organization have been a free-for-all. 

Mr. Thompson. A free-for-all? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. That anybody who wants to name himself for any office has 
the privilege of so doing. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it your opinion that it would be a good thing to those 
unions who have not the Australian ballot or the secret ballot, and who have 
not a referendum, to adopt such In the government of their bodies? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Oh, I think it is best to let them determine it for them- 
selves as to what particular way they want to adjust their own matters. 

Mr. Thompson. And in your opinion would that he a good way to handle 
their affairs, from your personal standpoint? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Well, now, that is a question as to the conditions that sur- 
round the union. They may he able to devise even a better way. If they 
could, why, I would rather see them tlevlse the better way. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe in the protection of the ballot, then. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, have you made a study of the condition of industry as to whether unrest 
exists or not in the industry here in Chicago and generally throughout the 
country? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Yes ; I think I have got considerable. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe there is considerable unrest? 

Mr. FiTzpATBicK.'^Ces. 
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Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, are the causes of it, and what would 
you recommend as remedies which are within the power of this commission to 
recommend to Congress — I mean something not Utopian, but practical. 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Why, I think the unrest which exists among the workers, 
both organized and unorganized, is the control which big business lias over not 
only industrial affairs but public affairs; that grip w^hich they have on the 
affairs of government and which they use against the workers continuously 
and everlastingly causes a disrest — an unrest among the workers to get from 
under that — tliat contral, that holding down, which they have held for so long. 

Mr. Thompson. And how would you meet that? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Well, I — I don’t know just exactly how we are going to 
meet it, only that we will find a way out. The w'orkers of the world have always 
been oppres.sed and they have always been able to find relief, and I think 
that just as the heavy hand is laid on the back of the worker of our day and 
time that he will be able to devise the ways and means for getting out from 
underneath it. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe, Mr. Fitzpatrick, that an industrial council — 
.say a Federal Industrial council — with power to investigate labor comlitions 
and with power to conciliate and mediate and to arbitrate on request of the 
parth'S would assist in reaching a solution of some of the troubles which exist 
to-day in the industrial w^orld? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Well, of course, if we had the proper kind of conditions — 
if we luul the proi>er kind of employers or had the proper kind of public 
officials to form a board of that kind — it might be helpful to some extent, but 
I think you will have to go some before you will reach that stage. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe that truth would come out in those troubles, do 
you not? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Believe what? 

Mr. Thompson. You believe the truth should be ascertained — that the facts 
should be ascertained? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, having an impartial body. If such body could be found, 
which would make a fair investigation of the facts in any dispute would be a 
good thing, would it not? 

Mr. Fitzp.vtrk K. If you could have the truth brought out and then published 
and not twist and distort it, it would be helpful ; but our experience is tliat you 
don’t get that no matter how well intentloned the commission would be, no 
matter what altruistic motives may be ascribed to it, there are other forces in 
the country that are able to circumvent it. 

Mr. Thompson. Upon what experience is this opinion based? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. In dealing with these questions in Chicago here and trying 
to get the truth to the public and in a good many cases and falling absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. But you have not dealt in that matter with a Federal com- 
mission, have you? You have not dealt In regard to those matters with any 
Federal commission? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Not with the Federal comral.ssion ; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Or any State commission? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Oh, I think we have ; not Investigating ; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a believer in conciliation and mediation? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And arbitration where the parties want it? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Arbitration where they can have open and aboveboard 
arbitration, not where the arbitrators can be purchased by the fellow wffio has 
got the most influence. We disagree or disapprove of the controlled umpire 
in arbitration, and that has been all our dlfiiculty with arbitration, is that the 
employer would resist the appointment of the umpire until they felt pretty sure 
they had the man they wanted. 

Mr. Thompson. And you are not, then, advocating the use of a third man In 
arbitration, or what are your theories as to the method of handling arbitration, 
as to whether it should be sporadic and accidental, as It were, when a dispute 
arises, or whether the arbitration is best in the hands of a body who would act 
for an industry, we will say, and in such case would not call In a third man, or 
have you any opinion on that to express? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think some of the preliminary stages of conciliation and 
mediation do the best of the whole program. If the men can get together and 
find out where their rights and Interest and equalities between both parties 
He and then proceed along that line, that is the best possible way of settling 
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&(lJUKttii6Ut. Arbitration is not so satisfactory, because If the employer if the 
awarcl happens to be averse to the interests of tlie employer, he has kind of got 
It up his sleeve and is always looking to take advantage. If the worker feels 
the award went against him, lie has it up his sleeve, and he is waiting for a time 
when he is going to solve tliese (piestions without that kind of a decision against 
him. Arbitration is not all<»getlier satisfactory. It Is a means to an end. 

Mr. TiioMcsoN. 'J'ake cases \vli(‘re an arbitration board is established for an 
industry as such, that the arbitrators sit more or less pennanently— not sit 
every day — what I mean tire tlie ones to be called upon in case a controversy 
arises; tliat in sucii cases the third man instead of deciding the thing — taking 
the aiitliority to di'cide himsilf immediately — does all he can to get the other 
two arbitrators to agree with one another and get them from time to time nearer 
together, and tlien only linally gives a decision when they can't agree. Would 
that kind of arliitration appeal to you as being a good proposition? 

Mr. FiTzi'ATHicK. 1 tliink it would be better than some of the tactics that have 
been calleil arbitrations in Chicago. 

Mr. 'riioMPsoN. Would or would not that be better than just having an equally 
divided lioard of arbitrators with no authority anywhere to finally make a 
deciding vote? 

Mr. FiT,,eATurcK. I don’t like the proposition of having a power anywhere to 
d<‘clde that ve have got to do this, that, or the other. I don’t like that scheme 
of things at all. I tliink that just as long as you develop that kind of power 
and put it some place, tluit you are going to have more or less trouble. When 
you get to tlie position you are going to put that power to make the decision, 
wt‘ will have to have a dift'erent human family than we have on the earth at the 
present time. It wouldn’t do any time in the past, and we may have to go along 
some tlm(‘ Into the future before w'o have that kind of a human family on the 
face of the eartli that would be practical. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course an industry is for the production of commodities 
for bumaii being use. In your opinion, does the introduction of tlie \inion Into 
an establislinient have any effect, either favorable or unfavorable, on the indus- 
try as sucli? 

Mr. FrTzPATiiicK. I think where reasonable, intelligent conditions have ob- 
tained tliat tlie unionization of the men would be most practical and bring the 
best possible results. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear Mr. Plez’s testimony the other day? 

Mr. Fitzpa'I’uick. I heard part of it. 

Mr. Thompson. In that respect — in re.spect to that question. In respect to 
that question, did you liear his testimony? 

Mr. Fitzpatiiick. Yes ; I heard him make a statement in regard to the activi- 
ties of the union within his plant, and in figuring the thing over in my own 
mind I have come to the conclusion tliat that is all right for Mr. Piez’s position, 
because Mr. Plez entered Into the imlustry in that kind of way and for that 
purpose, as I understand It, and his view and his whole being is commercialized, 
and It is making profit — making good in the eyes of the directors and stock- 
holders of the concern — and as he goes out in the market to purchase his differ- 
ent kinds of material and other things for his plant he goes on the one-eighth 
of a cent or one-fifteenth of a cent and nil those things in doing it. They are 
in his mind when he is purchasing or making a deal in the interest of the con- 
cern of which he is a part. He is the hired man, you understand, to do that 
thing, and when he deals with labor he deals with labor in the same fashion. 
Labor is a thing. It is not human, so far as he is concerned. That is his whole 
mind ; his whole inakiMip. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He loses siglit of the liiiraan side of the producer. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Absolutely. He can’t bring within his mind’s eye that the 
person who works in the factory, that operates that machine, that that is a 
human being. He loses sight of that entirely. He thinks that is a part of the 
machinery to start it or stop it, or to do some other thing In connection with it. 
He has no Idea there may bo a wife and children back of that man working in 
his factory out there. It does not enter his mind. As far as his plant is con- 
cerned out there, they have a nice green lawn in front, boxes of flowers In front 
of the stenographers’ windows to look out over the place; automobile drive 
around in front when you go by on the street car that is fine to look at. Abso- 
lutely nice. But get back down in there with the factory help and then see the 
conditions that there. 

Con»missioner O'^nnell. No flowers in the factory? 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick. Very few. They may have some kind of iron deslijn they 
are making for the ornamentation of a park fence or sometlilng of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. What opinion have you with reference to whether or not the 
introduction of a union into a plant leads to friction and antagonism between 
the men in it and the management? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Well, whore the commercial spirit is so intrenched in the 
minds and the hearts of the men who rim that business you have got a hard 
situation. But in other industries, where the men want to do the right thing 
and want to be on an eciual basis with their competitors and others, then a 
union can go along and be of great value and assistance, both to the worker and 
to the employer. 

Now, there are two kinds of employers. There are employers who want to 
deal fairly and squarely with the public, with their employees, with their cus- 
tomers, and everybody. And there is the labor skinner, the fellow who is 
grinding and conniving and scheming and gouging every place that ho possibly 
can. It does not make any difference whether he can squeeze a half cent out 
on some commodity that he is i>urchasing or whether he can s(iueeze a half cent 
out of the lives of the men in the factory. 

Mr. Thompson. Most business to-day, Mr. Fitzpatrick, is a competitive propo- 
sition, is it not — most business? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally speaking, one competitor has to meet the price for 
his article that the other comi)etltor is willing to make; Is that generally true, 
in your opinion? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Well, it cuts (luite a figure. 

Mr. Thompson. Consequently an employer can not pay more for Ids raw 
material and for his labor than what he can get back from tlie consumer and 
at the same time survive and have his business go ahead, can he? 

Mr. FiTZE’ATRicK. Well, of course, when you apply all of that on the side of 
labor, and I guess labor Is pretty generally taken mlvantage of. For instance, 
1 understand that the labor that goes into the making up of a high-class pair of 
shoes — we will say a $5 pair of shoes — I am Informed by practical men In that 
business that the labor going into the make-up of that $5 shoe would be about 
05 cents, and the material woul<l not be much more than that. And then for 
handling and selling and all of that there Is another added price, and altogether, 
to put the $5 shoe in the hands of the consumer, it would cost about — less than 
$2.50 or thereabouts. And then the purchaser of the shoe Is mulcted to the 
extent of the other half. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you think that the saving 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Now, the shoe manufacturers will grind the faces off the 
workers in order to hold them down to the very last point ; will not Jet them get 
abvove that G5 cents which enlers into the manufacture of the shoe; try to keep 
pu.shlng them below that all the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, as a general proposition, it is true that the em- 
ployer must be able to sell the labor at a profit. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. They do ; leave it to them. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, from your exTKjrlence as a leader of organ- 
ized labor, Mr. Fitzpatrick — or, at least, what is your opinion with reference 
to the necessity or not of a financial resiionslbility on behalf of the union 
toward employers? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Thompson. What opinions have you with reference to whether or not 
there should be a financial responsibility on behalf of unions toward employers? 
That is to say, whether in case they have a contract and violate it they should 
be made to stand for any damages, for instance, that the employer suffers? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think that the labor organizations have made mistakes 
when they haven’t exacted that kind of a requirements from the employer. I 
think If we undertook to collect damages for violation of contract on the part 
of employers we would have some money coming to us. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you believe, in your opinion, It would be a good thing for 
organized labor and the employers to enter into contracts, give bonds to one 
another, to stand liable in money damages for the failure of either party to 
keep the contract? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Every instance that I know of where labor organizations 
have been willing to put up the bonds the employer has always dodg^ it. 

Mr. Thompson. Always dodged it? 
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Mr. Fir/PATKicK. Yea. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had experience with such instances? 

Mr. Fitzpatkk’K. Yes. I have seen employers bluffing around and wanting to 
have *u bond, and when tJie organization wa.s ready to furnish the bond the em- 
ployer neatly sldesteppe<l the proposition. , - 

Mr. Thompson. In ord(‘r that we may understand you, you have a belief, 
however, as a matter of opinion, that a hnaucial resi)onsIbility on behalf 
of both parties is a good thing? 

Mr. t'n/i'ATKif K. I tldnk that the labor organizations are more determined 
to carry out tlieir contracts, their agreements, even if they do It at some dis- 
advantage. 

Mr. llhoMPsoN. How would you interpret that or put that in terms of finan- 
cial re.si)onslbillty? Would you say that they should give bonds or other finan- 
cial guaranties or not? 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. Where they enter into 

Mr, Thompson. A contract. 

Mr. F'nzpATitK^K. A mutual contract? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzi' vnucK. I do not know just exactly what effect it would have. I 
think that the spirit that the men of labor have when they go into a contract 
is that tliey give their word of honor in that situation, and that is much better 
than their b<Mid or anything else that they could use. If it became necessary, I 
think po.sslbly organizations 

Mr. Thompson. Tlmt is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chnirnmn Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask a question or two. 

Commi.ssIoiKT Wkin.stock. In the course of our hearings, Mr. Fitzpatrick, in 
various cities, we have had an opportunity to listen to quite a good many non- 
union employers, employers who are opposed to the recognizing or dealing with 
tile unions. I have brlelly summarized the reasons they have offered for refrain- 
ing to recognize tliese unions. I am very .sure this commission will be very 
glad indeed to have your answer, as an intelligent representative of labor, to 
these charges that were made against unions, and the reasons given by em- 
ployers wl»y tlu‘y would not deal with them. Briefly, these are among the 
reasons that have been offered : 

First. The rei)resentatives of unions are largely engaged in graft, or that 
they are blackmailers. 

Second. Unions resort to violence In strikes and become lawbreakers. 

Third. That they break agreements. 

Fourth. That the strong unions make unreasonable and unfair demands 
against employers. 

Fifth. That they stand for the diminishing output, which makes for the 
dead level among the workers. 

Sixtii. Tliat they are disloyal to the State because they object to their mem^ 
hers joining the National Guard. 

Seventli. That the Innocent employers are very frequently seriously Injured 
by Jurisdictional disputes, as In the case of the brlckmakers, which case has 
been referred to as one of those Instances. 

And, finally, that the unions are irresponsible and the employers are, on the 
other hand, responsible. 

Now, lake these up seriatim, and we will be very glad Indeed to get what 
answer you care to make to these various statements made on the other side. 
For instance, the case of graft in unions. 

Chairman Walsh. One at a time, perhaps, would be better. 

Commissioner Wkfnstock. It would be of Interest to this commission to know 
what action unions take officially to deal with that problem. 

Mr, Fitzpatkick. I think where organizations would find any semblance of 
graft that they would Immediately eradicate it 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you furnish this commission, Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick, with instances where grafters have been punished by the unions and 
expelled? 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. I can not recall offhand where graft has been proved. We 
hear a great deal of charges about graft, but we do not get any evidence of 
graft. We find that the employers are interested in possibly undoing some 
labor official who has been suc<*essful in manipulating the affairs of his organi- 
zation, and it is to the employer’s interest to undo him, and they make the 
charge of graft, or^^mething else, against him; then the newspapers carry 
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that to the public, and they try to discredit the trouble. But to come right 
down to the real proof of graft, where Is It? 

Now, for instance, we have 260 organizations affiliated with the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. Each of these 260 organizations have anywhere from 9 
to 11 officers, which makes quite a group of men. The Chicago Record-Herald 
for the last three or four weeks has been working night and day trying to get 
something to hook onto some of the men connected with the labor organizations. 
They have named three or four organizations In all of the search and re-search 
amongst all of the officers of these labor organizations. They liave named three 
or four organizations and among tliem are — they liave namofl five or six and 
three or four are irresponsible organizations; they are not affiliated with any 
body, not Identified with any body; they are free-lances, and what they do in the 
community Is charged up to organized labor movements. They have got one or 
two oflicers of the organizations that have been connected with that pos- 
sibly, and they have had the graft charges, and if they were able to get any 
nmre you may rest assured that they would have tliem. They would liave their 
front pnges teeming witli that kind of information. 

Now, out of several thousand officers of labor organizations, they have only 
bcH‘n al)le to charge supposed graft to one or two men. But Instead of going 
through tlie proper channels and bringing that fellow to .iustlce as a lawbreaker, 
tiiey do not do that, 'fliey want to destroy the whole labor movement be- 
cause one or two men haf)pen to fall down here or there or elsewhere. They 
use the combined power of the press, newspapers, magazines, and other things 
to destroy it because of them. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. On the question of violence in strikes, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, what is your answer to that? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. If you find violence on the part of any labor organization 
in tlie city of Chicago in a strike, organized violence, I would like to see It. In 
any of the strikes that have happened in the city of Chicago — the stockyards 
strike, tlie teamsters’ strike, the newspaper strike, or any of these other strikes 
that have happened — organized violence on the part of labor organizations was 
not known. There may be here and there a misguided member of some labor 
organization >vho has hurled a brick or struck a man a blow in argument, or 
sometlilng of timt kind may have happened, but not to any extent. 

But what do we find on the other side? We find organized violence. We find 
these employers* associations, the.se blacklisting Institutions that they have here, 
resorting to every possible means that they can to create turmoil and strife on 
the streets of the city of Chicago, Take, for instance, the employers’ associa- 
tion during the teamsters’ strike; what did tliey do? They brought men in and 
paraded them around the streets of the city of Chicago In coal wagons with pick- 
ax handles and blackjacks, and with guns, and marched them up and down 
and marched them around the old courthouse over at Washington and La Salle 
Streets just to Incite riots on the streets of the city of Chicago ; and they had a 
group of respectables, the high-class citizenship of the city of Chicago, In the 
governor’s office at Springfield ; members of the manufacturers’ association, of 
the employers’ association, in the governor’s otfice in Springfield, hoping that 
the riots that they would be able to precipitate on the streets of the city of 
Chicago would necessitate a telegram from the sheriff for assistance, and that 
the employers would be there in the office to Insist that the militia might be 
sent into the city of Chicago to quell the riot on the part of the workers. That 
Is an actual happening. 

Now, then, in the newspaper war, this situation was manipulated by the news- 
paper imblishers’ association to destroy the unions of the workmen in the print- 
ing plants In the city of Chicago, where the agreements were absolutely violated 
without regard to the conditions that were agreed to and subscribed to; they 
shoved those things aside and precipitated a war In the streets of the city of 
Chicago. 

And the newspaper publishers’ association, I think if you will go to the — If 
you will secure the minutes of the newspaper publishers’ association during the 
time that that fight was on to disrupt the pressmen’s organization, if you can 
get their minutes I think you will find a good deal of Information as to how 
organized violence Is operated on the part of the employers. I think that If you 
will go to the coroner’s record of Cook County that you will find there In the 
records of the coroner’s office that the agents of the newspaper publishers’ asso- 
ciation purchased guns in quantities and threw them on the table and told the 
fellows that they brought in here — Irresponsible characters, no matter where 
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they could pick them up, brought tlieni in here, clothed them with the authority 
of a apecial police or a deputy sheriff, and then told them to go into that room 
and pick up their arms, guns or blackjacks or knives, and whatever they wanted, 
and then walked out on the streets of the city of Chicago and murdered Inno- 
cent citizens. I think that the coroner’s records of the city of Chicago would 
make that statement stand up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is this commission to understand, Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick, that all this was (hme before there had been any violence committed at 
all, that they took the iniliulivcY 

Mr. Fitzpatkk'k. There wasn’t any violence. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. If there w'as no violence, what occasioned all this? 

Mr. FrizpATiucK. ’ro cause U*ouble, to discourage and dishearten and weaken 
the men who were involved in the controversy. 

(^»>mndssloner VVeinhtock. To intimidate them? 

Mr. Frrzi'ATinc’K. For instJince, the trouble started in the Hearst papers, and 
the otlic(‘rs of the union wtTc* there urging and re^iuosting and insisting that 
tfie agreements and arrang(unents with the organization be followed out. And 
wlu^n tlie time came that tlie newsjajper publishers’ association had decided 
ttjat this light would start from different places within the pressroom of the 
Hearst papers, the oincers — 1‘addy Tiavln, the notorious strike-breaking police 
otilelal of the police force of the city of Chicago, was in the basement there 
with all of his men, his li(Mitcnants and his henchmen, to start the trouble. 
And they plck(‘d up tlie officers of the union who were there, insisting that 
their agret'inenls he curried out, and they carried them out bodily and threw 
them out on tlie street, tliinklng that the otlier men would resent such tactics 
of that kind. But they didn’t. They said, “All right, if you are going to use 
brutality and organized violence of that kind we will have to grit our teeth 
and bear It,’’ and they did. 

(k)mmissloner Weinhtock. Your statement, then, Mr. Fitzpatrick, is that 
you deny the charge that organized labor in the city of Chicago resorts to 
violence? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. And, in contradiction of that, that the employers’ associa- 
tions, their blacklisting divisions that they have, resort to organizeil violence. 

For instance, tlie Association of Commerce will not become embroiled in a 
controversy with labor organizations. Not at all; they leave that to the other 
division. This Institution is presided over by a man by the name of Webster; 
and this one presided over by a man by the name of Dudley Taylor ; and an- 
other one over here In the Medlnuh Temple building. These under-organiza- 
tions are the ones who carry on that kind of work. The Association of Com- 
merce Itself won’t do that. It is engaged in a very high and holy undertak- 
ing. It is interested In vocational education. It is interested in regulation 
of traffic. It is Interested in the City Beautiful, and all manner of that kind. 
But wheu the employers want to serve notice on the forces of government in 
the city of Chicago, or in tlie county of or in the State of Illinois, then 

it is the big men of the Association of t^ommerce who get up a committee of the 
citizens; and Mr. Simpson, of Marshall Field & Co.; and Mr. Hosenwald, of 
Sears-Roebuck ; Mr. Tliorne, of Montgomery Ward & Co. — they will get a com- 
mittee, and they will call upon the mayor, and they will make protest. Their 
protest is nothing more or less than serving notice of what they want done. 
It is indirect notiw to the chief of police; it is indirect notice to the sheriff’s 
office ; It is an indirect notice to the courts as to what they expect when these 
matters come up before them. That is the way the thing is done. 

The Union League Club down here: You could not exiiect that the Union 
League Club would bo guilty of openly coming in contact with any situation 
of that kind. Of anirse not. But they will Invite the assistant chief of police 
down to dinner there, and he will come and have his meals, and he will meet 
Mr. Simpson, or IMr. Thorne, or Mr. Rosen wald, or some other mister. You 
don’t have to tell him pointblank what you expect, and there is the situation 
In existence. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you terra that graft, in a sense? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. How? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you term that graft, In a sense? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Well, I don’t know as you could call it graft. Some of the 
ex-police officials of the city of Chicago are reckoned as being millionaires, but 
they were never qgcused of grafting, I would not want to accuse them of 
that, either. ^ 
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Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from your testimony, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
that your attitude is this, that If violence has hapixmed It has been in the 
nature of an offensive action on the part of the employers or their agents, and 
a defensive action on the part of the workers. You deny that the workers have 
ever used offensive violence. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, In the matter of the alleged charge of break- 
ing agreements, Mr. Fitzpatrick, what can you tell us about that? Do you 
know of any Instances whore unions have deliberately broken their agr<‘e- 
incuts? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Where unions have? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. No; I don’t know of one instance where an organization 
has disregarded its relations under an agreement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any instances 

Mr. k'lTZPATRicK, I know I have come in contact with many situations where 
I think the emidoyors have manipulat(‘d the situation to compel the organiza- 
tion to violate their agreements. They have made the conditions under the 
agreement almost Inlmrnan or unbearable. 

Commissioner WErNsiocK. Do you know of any instances on record where 
the employers have broken agreements? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Well, I could not name them offhand. I know that the 
(Miicago Federation of Iad)or often lias to ex<*rt itself to its fullest extent to 
insist on the living up to the agreements on the part of employers. 

( Commissioner Weinstock. Are tliere any such Instances of record? 

(kanmissloner 0’(,’onnell. You say the Chicago newspapers have broken 
their contracts? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Yes, 

Commissioner O’Conneix. I thought I understood you to say that. 

Mr. P'itzpatbick. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you furnish this commission, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
with a li.st of instances where employers broke agreements? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think I would be able to get some information on that 
score. The particular on(‘ would be the newspapiT publishers’ association. 

Commissioner D’Connell. If you can, we would appreciate it. 

(Mr. Fitzpatrick sub.sequently sent in the following communication:) 


Federation of Labor, 
Chicago, III., October 6, WlJf. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

^Secretary, United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

My Dear Sib; I recelveil your letter in regard to my failure to submit list of 
instanct's where employers broke agreements, and in reply will say I am glad 
now to have occasion to comply. 

I think It will be only necessary to submit three Instances where large and 
vital Interests in the community were involved. We contend that If the large 
Interests so recklessly violate agreements It proves the tendency of lesser con- 
cerns to follow suit. 

Our assertion that employers violated agreements l.s ilirected against the 
Chicago Packing Houses, -commonly known as the “ Beef Trust,” v. The Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; Montgomery Ward & Co. v. The 
Garment Workers; and the Newspaper Publishers’ Association of Chicago v. 
Pressmen and Stereotypers’ Local Unions. 

Yours, very sincerely, 


John Fitzpatrick. 


Commissioner Weinstock. Now, the alleged charge that the strong unions 
make unreasonable demands and are extortionate in their attitude, what have 
you to say on that score? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I suppose you would have to define what unreasonable was. 
If these men were asking for something tliey were not entitled to, that might be 
considered unreasonable, but what Is there that workers might ask for that is 
unreasonable? 

Commissioner Weinstock. He might ask for wages greater than the Industry 
could bear; he might ask for hours that were shorter than In the Industry in 
other parts of the country, or restrictions that would be a serious handicap to 
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the Industry in competition with other industries of other States and other 
localities. 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Well, I think the record.s would show that the stronger the 
organization becomes the more conservative it becomes. It goes more into 
investigating, in finding details and facts, and in determining the situation and 
being guided accordingly. I don’t tldnk tlie statement would stand. 

Oommlsslonor Weinstock. That is, you would want .specific instances? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. I don’t think it exists. I don’t think the strong organiza- 
tion makes any unreasonable demands anywhere. The stronger the organiza- 
tion becomes the more likely It would he to Investigate and get the facts before 
It would make any kind of move. The .small organization might become In- 
volved In .some kind of erratic move, but I don’t think that w’ould be possible 
on the part of the larger org.anlzatlon or powerful organization. I think as an 
organization becom(*.s strong(*r th;it they are more conservative and careful 
with the pow(‘r that coimvs Into their possession. An irresponsible organization 
will go oif and do this, that, or the other thing, and are not responsible to any- 
body. You will not get (hat on the part of the big organizations and the strong 
organizations. 

(kimmissioner Weinstock. In the matter of the allegeil diminished output, 
making for the dead level, what is the answer to that charge? Do the unions 
stand for the limitation of the amount of w'ork a man shall do in a given time? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. 1 don’t think that that is ever prescribed in the laws of an 
organization. The organization says that the membership will perform a real 
day’s work for a reasonable amount of compensation. That is about the pro- 
gram now. That is about the program. Rut suppose that the — suppose an 
organlzjition would say to its members, “This group of employers are only 
willing to i»ay so much a day for the amount of energy, mental and physical, 
we are going to exert. We are going to give them that in full, we are going to 
give them the full measure of that amount of money.” It does not mean that 
the worker is going to lot the employer prescribe the amount of compensation 
for the day’s work and then go In and toil long and hard and exhaust hlm.self 
mentally and physically and practically deplete himself in a few years under 
circumstances of that kind. It is not reasonable to expect. The employer 
won’t do it in his dealings with his commodity. The employer’s commodity is a 
production which he Is manufacturing. If you go into his place to-day he will 
tell you the price per yard or per foot or per pound, whatever it is, and you 
have to give him his price, and all you get is tlmt much, and you are very 
lucky if he hasn’t ^jotten the measure fixe<l on you or the scales. You are very 
lucky. But, on the other hand, they want to get the w'orker’s product, which is 
his labor, and want to get it unlimited for tlie amount of money that they want 
to prescribe as a day’s pay. That is the situation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do I understand you also deny the charge of 
alleged diminished output? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is the attitude of your union where em- 
ployers voluntarily, for higher efficiency, pay men more than the minimum wage? 
Suppose the minimum wage is $3 a day, and suppose the employer, in order to 
encourage his workers and show appreciation of their efforts, should pay some 
men $3.25 and some $3.50, wliat action, if any, would be taken on the part of 
the union in a case of that sort? Would they object to the man being paid above 
the minimum, or demand that all shall receive whatever maximum is paid any 
individual worker for higher efficiency? 

Mr, Fitzp.\tbick. Organizations never put a limit on the earning capacity of 
the Individual. They do establish a minlpuim rate of w’age which no man doing 
that particular class of work ought to go below and ought to get all above that 
he can earn. The proposition, while it is a big, broad, humane proposition as 
advanced by the organizations, the employers take advantage of our minimum 
and make it their maximum, and agree among themselves that “when the 
organization fixes its minimum we will make it our maximum, and we will hold 
our good men down to the level of the poorest in the proposition, and try to 
punish that good man by holding Idm down to the level of the lowest, and sec 
11 we won’t get a revulsion of feeling and a kick over the traces and break up 
the situation.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t think It w'orks out that way. 

Mr. ITitzpatbick. That Is our experience with it. 

Commissioner YNcinstock. This question has been tested in Australia. At 
Sydney, Australia, I had a statement of a very large employer on that point. He 
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said when the law first went Into operation fixing a mlnimuni, he, being a furni- 
ture manufacturer, cut his men down to the level of the bottom, and two things 
happened. When he cut his 12-shllllng man down to the level of the lO-shllllng 
man he didn’t get 12 shillings’ w'orth of work. The man lessened his exertions. 
The second thing was, he found that his competitor took out his best people and 
offered them a premium. The result is that to-day 65 per cent of the workers 
receive more than the minimum. The same law will operate the same In this 
country, because human nature Is the same. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. The only answer to that is this, that employers In Australia 
are not as well organized as big business in the tJiilte<l States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They are better organized, because the Govern- 
ment encourages them to organize. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. The situation here Is that big business has control of the 
forces of the Government and don’t let anything get away from them. They 
manipulate that situation here wjiere they can’t get by. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there no people in your trade that get above 
the minimum wage fixed by the union? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. In some instances they may. It does not occur generally. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It Is exceptional? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. It Is exceptional. I think in all the occupations the mini- 
mum is made llie maximum, and that is all there is to it ; and the fellow at the 
liead of the concern don’t understand that. That Information hardly ever gets 
to him. It is manipulated by the superintendent and the manager and the sub- 
boss down below. The man at the head of the concern hardly ever knows of the 
injustices that have been practiced on the workers in the plant, and it very 
seldom gets to him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the answer to the charge that the unions 
stand for disloyalty to the State and In discouraging, and in some instances 
going as far as to forbid, its members from joining the National Guard? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I do not believe that condition exists anywhere. I think the 
records of some organizations would show that in the sixties where the organiza- 
tions were going along transacting their business when the war cry came along, 
they adjourned their organizations and went and enlisted in the Army, and then 
discontinued the operation of their organization until the Internal strife was 
over. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any case, Mr. Fitzpatrick, where 
they had in their by-laws a provision that the members are not to lie permitted 
to joint the National Guard? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I do not know a single Instance in any organization In the 
city of Chicago where such a rule as that exists. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of a case where a unionist baa been 
expelled from the union because he did not join the National Guard? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I do not. I haven’t any such Information. But I do know 
that there is quite a resentment amongst the rank and file of the members of 
the labor organizations in the city and elsewhere against the militia being 
used by the employers to defeat the purpose of organization. When the em- 
ployers find that their gunmen and thugs are not sulftclent to browbeat and 
discourage or dishearten the workers then they resort to the police force and 
then to the deputy sheriffs, and, In some instances, the United States marshals 
have been used. And when that is not sufficient they try to use the militia, 
and where the militia of the State has not been sufficiently servile to carry out 
the edict of big business in a manner and form In which it wanted to use the 
militia that they have Injected into the militia these gun men and others, and 
clothed with the authority of the militia. In order to do the dirty work In the 
name of the State. When a condition of that kind exists In this country it 
discredits the forces of the Government. The citizen, the average citizen, ha,s 
not a revulsion of feeling against the militia as such, but agalmst the purposes 
for which it Is used and [lermitted by the officers of the State to be useil. They 
have nothing to complain about. Take for instance in Colorado, when the 
Federal troops were sent Into Colorado, the striking miners thought it was a 
godsend. 

I have seen the times in Chicago here, when we would have thought the 
Federal troops coming in here to protect the citizenship against that kind of 
men that the employers’ as.sociatlon had there — would have looked upon the 
Federal troops as a good thing to save our homes and our wives and our 
children and our people from the depredations committed by those characters. 
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Commissioner Wetnstock. Now, as to the charge, Mr. Fitzpatrick, that the 
Innocent employt'rs of union labor are at times seriously injurcnl through no 
fault of their own by jurisdictional disputes. Take this brlckmakers case as an 
Illustration, wliere I am told that building was paralyzed for 80 or 90 days 
and many men seriously crij^pled financially, and employers were the same 
way, through absoluiely no fault of their own. 

Mr. riTZPATHK’K. That I do not know as the brlckmakers* case Is just the 
kind of situation tlial <»ugli( (o bo prosentoil. There was a good deal in con- 
nection with that cas<' that it would not bring out an identical case that we 
ought to draw. An enii)loyer whose interests are involved in a controversey 
between tw<> organizalions, that, of course, is a serious situation and a bad 
one. Hut I do not tliiiik tliat any labor organization gloats because some em- 
ployer’s lnter(‘sts bapixai to become involved in that way. I think that even 
while the organizations are wrangling over these point that both .sides, no 
matter bow intent tln‘y may l)e on gaining their point, that they have serious 
interest In the eini>loy(‘r being involved and they are willing to do almost any- 
thing that would not b(‘ an injury, but he happens to be in the conflict. That 
is all. 

(Vanmissloner Weinstock. He is between the upper and nether stone. 

Mr. FiTze\TRiCK. He just happens to be in the situation at that particular 
period of ti ne. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVhat is the remedy for that? 

Mr. FiTzi'ATiucK. I think when we get a little iiit further along, in a differ- 
ent period of time, industry will settle down for a while and then labor organi- 
zations will be able to adjust themselves to that situation. Of course, it is 
not going to stay that way. We can never hope that things arc going to be 
satisfactory as long as we arc human beings on earth. Things are going to 
be changed ever. But the industry — the jurisdictional disputes are largely 
brought about because of the change of the industry. And, of course, the em- 
jiloyer Insisting on what he believes is right and other things that are in- 
volved, and the organization, of course, believing that their rights arc involved, 
they are going to try to protect themselves while lighting each other. Of 
cour.se, the rules of the trades, the regulations of the trades have got to be 
changed also. ]\Ien can’t bo moved along like stones, they can’t be pushed from 
over iiere ami over llua-e, when their Interests seem to be involved and jeopard- 
ized, th(‘y are going to try to see that they are protected. They are going to 
argue and wrangh' and (piarrel over these things. It is not serious though. 

Commissioner Wkinsto(U<. In the matter of the final charge, that is made 
by employers who object to dealing with organized labor, on the groun<l that 
they are responsible and organized labor is not responsible, what answer have 
you to that? 

Mr. Fitzcatrtck. I would like to find tlie responsible employers’ organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlie employers as a rule individually are re- 
sponsible and can be made to meet tlielr obligations unless ruined. 

Mr. FJTzrATincK. Yes; but he won’t get into any organization and take his 
chances like the union man will in his organization. As soon as an employer 
gets Into an organization he has got the advice of a group of attorneys that 
are back of it. They have ahvays got an abundance of that kind of brains at 
their fingers’ ends, and ho will he advised ns to the moves to make, and they 
will incorporate or something else that will let them out as individuals under 
the law as to what the organization may do. The union man, the citizen, the 
man who believes in rospe(?t for the law, he does not want any incorporation, 
he does not want to seek anything to protect him against the law, he is willing 
to stand out in the open and respect the law and do things within the law. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. I have heard this reason offered, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick» by union men as to why unions do not incorporate. I want to know 
whether it is in harmony with your point of view. They contend that if they 
did Incorporate and made themselves financially responsible they would be 
haras^ to death by employers’ as.sociations and who would keep them In 
court continually. Is that one of the reasons that makes organized labor 
hesitate to Incorporate, the fear of being harassed? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I do not tliiuk it Is fear; I think it is the possibility of the 
attorneys connected with these employers’ associations always trying to pull 
down some fees, to keep tliemselves going, and to keep the organizations pos- 
sibly in hot wateijji^ll the time. What has the workingman got that the em- 
ployer wants but nis labor? He hasn’t got anything else, only his labor. 
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Chairman Walsh. That will be all, Mr. Fitzpatrick. Call your next wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Glenn. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. JOHN M. GLENN. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Glenn, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Glenn. John M. Glenn. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

IMr. Glenn. 1227 Anieriean Trust Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Glenn. I am .secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow long liav(3 you been .secretary of that association, Mr. 
Glenn? 

Mr. Glenn. About ir> years. 

:Mr. Thompson. Gen<‘rally speaking, of what kind of employers Is its mem- 
bership composed, manufacturers alone? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes; there are a few, maybe, that are not actually rnauufac- 
turer.s, but their business is .such as is in harmony with the interests of the 
oilier nuunbers of the organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami has members from all over the State? 

IMr. Glenn. Yes, sir; principally. 

(’ommlssioner O’Connell. Mr. Thompson, will you please develop what his 
business was prior to being secretary, whether he was ever an employer, and 
.so on? 

Mr. Thompson. I will. 

Mr. Glenn. I was jmst prior to being secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, I was secretary of the civil service coininissiou of (!liicago. Prior 
to that for a great many years I was in tiie newspaiier business ns a reporter. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Were you ever an employer of labor? 

IMr. Glenn. Well, no; not a 

Commissioner O’Connell. Manufacturer? 

Mr. Gi-enn Not a manufacturer, no; only ns I might be indirectly Inter- 
<‘sted in some organization. I ran a farm one time. 

Mr. Thompson. About bow many members has your association, and I 
would like to ask whether it has classes of membership? 

Mr. Glenn. N(>; it only has one class of members. The inmnbership <*onstl- 
tut(‘s about 1,230, or 40 firms. They join by firms, not as Individuals. 

Mr. Thompson. Not as individuals? 

Mr. Glenn. No. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has the association been in existence, if you know? 

Mr. Glenn. I think it was organized first in 1893 or about that time — maybe 
1894. But it was not active until about 1897. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, two years before you liecarne Its .secretary, just 
shortly liefore? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. I think I went there in 1898, in February, ns I remem- 
ber it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlie association atliliated with any other manufacturers’ 
association or employers’ association in this State? 

Mr, Glenn. No. 

Mr. Thompson, Or in the United States? 

Mr. Glenn. No. It co»)perates and acts with other organizations whose 
Interests are the same, but it has no affiliation tliat would in any way bind it 
to act with any other organization. It cooperates with various organizations 
that have objects somewliat similar or may have some particular tiling in 
which we are interested that is the same. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the National A.ssoclation of Manufacturers, that would 
probably then be composed perhaps of your membership? 

Mr. Glenn. Some of the — a good many of the Illinois members of the 
National Manufacturers’ A.ssoclation belong to the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association; probably all of them. 

Mr. Thompson. And the relationship which exists between your organiza- 
tion and such an organization as that, or that organization specifically, hf one 
of merely mutuality of interest? 

Mr. Glenn. That Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. You have no contracts? 

Mr. Glenn. No. 
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Mr. Thompson. Either deflnite or indefinite? 

Mr. Glenn. No; directly or Indirectly. 

Mr. Thompson. No understanding? 

Mr. Glenn. We are going the same road there and sometimes we travel 
together. 

Mr. Thomi>son. Ah a matter of fact, do you ever travel in opposite direc- 
tions on any question? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, we don’t always agree as to policy on some questions. 

Mr. Thompson. How w<jiild that be with reference to the Chicago Employers’ 
Association ? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, we are usually In harmony with it. 

Mr. Thompson. But it might be tliat you could take different positions and 
each be within your jurisdiction? 

Mr. (B.enn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you have no control over one another? 

Mr. Glenn. No. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. That would be true also with reference to the other associa- 
tions of emjjloyers around Chicago? 

Mr. Gu<:nn. The same thing. 

Mr. Thomjlson. Of whicli there are quite a few? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the purpose and object, of objects, of your organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, to deal with all questions in which there is a common 
interest. 

Mr. Thompson. That would Include, of cour.se, the labor problem? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes; anything that the board of directors might see fit to take 
up In which the members of the association had a common interest. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us, in your own language, Mr. Glenn, briefly, 
what part your association has taken in the industrial problems in the State 
of Illinois where conflicts have arisen or where there have been no conflicts? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, the Influence of the association in labor controversies has 
generally been used to see that the law was enforce<l. We have never under- 
taken to settle a dispute between any particular set of manufacturers or 
members of the association and any particular labor organization. 

We have been very actively Interested in legislation, both for the welfare 
of the men employed and the welfare of the men that operate the Industries. 

We have taken the initiative In a great deal of legislation that Is called 
sometlrnos reform legislation. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you might name these. 

Mr. Glenn. We took the Initiative in Illinois on workmen’s compensation. 
We Introduced the first bill that was introduced In the Illinois general assembly 
to create a commission to draft a bill to submit to the general assembly. Our 
friends, the labor unions, locked It up in a committee and let It die. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you name other legislation In which you either helped 
to pass or encouraged. 

Mr. Gu-jnn. Wc cooperate<l In the matter of factory legislation. We have 
always favored what you call the occupational-disease legislation and matters 
of that kind. We have always been more or less In favor of the welfare work. 

A great many of our members, long before these ladies and gentlemen dis- 
covere<i this welfare work, and that the industries ought to do it, had created 
the departments and were looking after their men. 

A man that is operating a plant is as much Intereste<l— he is more Interested 
In the welfare of tlie men under him than lie Is in anything el.se, even though 
he may not have any humanitarian view, or what you might call a high moral 
view. He Is Interested in preserving that man, liecause he is part of his organi- 
zation. And any good operator is interested in having his men in good condi- 
tion and having tlie whole organization in good condition. He don’t abuse a 
man or he don’t abuse a machine if lie has got any sense. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, has your association published any literature with 
reference to the welfare work and recommendations to members of your asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes ; a great deal. We maintain a bureau in the association called 
the safety-first bureau, and it Is In the hands of a committee, and it sends out 
considerable literature. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you any of that literature now, and would you be 
willing to furnish lf*to the commission? 
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Mr. Glenn. Yes ; you can have anything we have got. 

Mr. Thompson. If you will send in. 

Mr. Glenn. Any records or any literature. We never had a secret in our lives. 

Mr. Thompson. I may say this, that we are not prying Into secrets. 

Mr. Glenn. Well, we haven’t any. 

Mr. Thompson. Anything that you don’t want to tell, Mr. Glenn 

Mr. Glenn. All our stuff is open and goes out and everybody sees it. Some- 
times we hold out on the newspapers a little, but not often. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a .welfare department In your as.^ociatlon? 

Mr. Gljsnn. Not unless you would call the safety-first bureau, which has a 
lot of suggestions along that line. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a labor bureau in your association? 

Mr. Glenn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You have not? 

Mr. Glenn. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Any matters that relate to the labor problem would come up 
before the board of directors generally? 

Air. Glenn. Oh, yes ; all those questions having to do with labor. 

Our situation may be a little different from other organizations of employers 
for this reason, that they an' not elassified ; that is, we have all kinds of inter- 
ests, all kinds of emjdoyers. ^^'e have men lhat are engaged in foundry work and 
men that are engaged in m.annfactiire of clothing; com-erns lhat are ('ngage<l 
in meat packing; concerns that are engaged in making pig iron; concerns that 
are engaged in making, manufacturing ladles’ hats, and men that are making 
cars. So you see the diversity of interests, and you have to he careful to avoid 
conflict. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any committee that deals — any standing commit- 
tee that deals with labor problems? 

Mr. Glenn. No; all those questions come before the board of directors. 

Mr. Thompson. The board of directors? 

Afr. Glenn. Tlie board of directors meets once a month ; sometimes twice n 
month 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association taken part In any particular strike in 
(’hicago or In the State of Illinois that you would care to im'iition to this com- 
mi^^sion? 

Air. Glenn. Oh, we have been interested in every labor controversy ; that is, 
we haven’t taken any active part many times, hut we have often, as I said a 
while ago, used the influence of the association to see that law and order were 
preserved. 

Air. Thompson. That has been your purpose? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes, sir. We have never undertaken to adjust the differences. 

Air. Thompson. Now, Mr. Glenn, In your position as secretary of this large 
association, you have had occasion more or le.ss to keep in touch with the indus- 
trial situation; that is, the labor problem? 

Mr. Gijjnn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And as to whether or not a state of unrest exists therein. 
If such does, in your opinion, what is its cause, and what are your views thereon ; 
what remedies would you suggest? 

Air. Glenn. Well, I think, if you want my opinion, that It would he very bad 
indeed for the country and for all of us if we were entirely satisfied. I think 
that If a state of unrest to some extent did not exist we w(»uld all be dying of 
dry rot. I think that so far as this Investigation Is conc'erned, that it was brought 
about when there wasn’t any abnormal state of unrest. The commission wms 
originally created by — that Is, the agitation for the law under which the com- 
nflsslon is operating was originally intere.sted, or created, started by a number 
of people that were interested In maintaining unrest between capital and labor. 

Ghalrraan Walsh. Who were they ; who were the p<'rsons? 

Air. Glenn. Well, the names — I don’t like to be personal. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I wish you would now, if you make that charge. 

Mr. Glenn. The movement was started and the committee was created, was 
headed by William T. Devine, of New York; Washington Gladden, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was on the committee; Miss Jane Addams was on the c*ommittee; 
John M. Glenn, of New York, w’as on the committee; and a number of those 
P^ple first caused the bill to be Introduced in Congress. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you think there is no unrest sufficient to call for 
an investigation by anybody? 
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Mr. Glenn. There wa.s not at that lime. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there now? 

Mr. Grj':NN. I think the situation has very materially changed. I think this 
commission couhl do a lot of jLrood, and maybe, probably will do a lot of good. 
I have no (Titicism to offer as to the wr>rk of this commission. 

Ohairnian Waj.sjt. Now, then, if there is any industrial unrest at the present 
time, in your opinion, Mr. Glenn, do you think there is widespread Industrial 
unrest in (he Nation? 

Mr. Glenn. Y(‘s. Will you let me answer that in my own way? 

Chairman Walsh. I would like you first to answer my question, if you 
think there Is Imlustrlul unrest widespread. If you can answer that yes or no, 
then make any (‘xplanation that you choo.se. 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Chairman \\’\lsh. Very good. Now, what explanation; did you want to 
say something on this? 

Mr. Gi.enn. The coinini.ssion — that is, the original law, when is was passed 
by (^)ngress, the agitation against employers and against business was seized 
l)y everyone that wanted to make a speech against 

(qialrman W\lsii. Now, here, we have tried to conduct this without char- 
acterizing persons or questioning the motives of anyone. We have tried to 
conduct all of our examinations in that way, if possible. Now, I would like 
you, Mr. Glenn, if you would, to confine yourself to your explanation following 
your answer that you did think at the present there was widespread industrial 
unrest. 

Mr. Glenn. W('11, I wish you would let me say why I think some of this 
unrest exists; why tliis unrest, as you call it, is possible. I simply want to 
call attention to some things. I haven’t any critici.sm to offer against this 
commission that is operating now. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat isn't the question. W’hat I am trying to confine 
you to is the question asked by counsel, which is, in your opinion, from the 
experience you have had rcj)r(‘sentlng employers in the way you have stated, 
have you a conclusion to tlie (‘ITect that there is widespread industrial unrest? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If tlu're Is, would you kindly indicate to the commission 
the cause of the unrest at tlu‘ presemt time, and any suggestion that you might 
have in your mind that would bmd to ameliorate it, or tend to put an end to it? 

Mr, Gijenn. I don’t know that I (‘ould offer a suggestion that would be satis- 
factory to the commission. You told me if I would answer the question yes 
or no I could make an explanation. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 told jou you could make an explanation, but I desired 
you to confine yourself to tlie question asked by counsel, wdiich was whether, 
in your opinion, from the experieiwe you have had representing employers in 
the way you have stated, have you a conclusion to the effect that there is 
widespread industrial unrest. May I ask you to do that, if you have such 
an opinion. 

Mr. Glenn. Repeat the question. I would like to go back to wliat the 
foundation of the unrest was. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I would like you not to go back to what the foundation 
was, espetdaliy at this time. Some other question may draw it out. 

Mr. Glenn. If counsel will put the question I will try to answer it. 

Chairman Walsh. Your answer was that at the present time, I believe, 
tliere is widespread unrest. 

Mr. GiJfiNN. You put the que.stion, and I answered it affirmatively. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the cauJ?e of the unrest, do you think, at the 
present time? 

Mr. Glenn. Largely agitation. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else exc'opt agitation? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, there is depression in business. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Glenn. Why, no; I don’t think so. Not that I think of at this minute. 
If you mean to draw out whether conditions warrant it 

Chairman Walsh. I want you to give us anything 

Mr. Gijcnn. As tfetween capital and labor, I don’t think they do, further than 
that we haven’t the orders to run the plant. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestion you would like to make to the 
commission as to4lMJW this Industrial unrest could be dimlnislied or done away 
with? 
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Mr. Glenn. Well, I don’t know as I have any T want to offer. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Any other member of the commission like to 
ask Mr. Glenn any question? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You say In your opinion this industrial unrest 
started with the passage of the act creating this commission? 

Mr. Glenn. I don’t say that It started ; I think it was fannerl by that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But there was not any great degree existing be- 
fore that time? 

Ml*. Glenn. No, sir; the country was prosperous. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How about the unrest that existetl in other coun- 
tries? Was that created by the passage of this act, also? 

Mr. Glenn. I don’t know anything about other countries only in a general 
sort of way from reading the newspapers. 

Connnissioner Gabbetson, Has there been a time within the history of the 
race, so far as we possess it, that it hasn’t existed? 

Mr. Glenn. Unrest? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Industrial unrest. 

INIr. Glenn. No, sir; and I hope it always will exist. It is an incentive to 
push on. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Has industrial unrest had anything to do in so* 
called civilized countries with slavery? 

Mr. Glenn. Has it? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Glenn. You mean industrial unrest — has that had anything to do with 
slavery in the Unlteil States? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I do not mean outside of the country ; 1 mean in 
a civilized country. 

Mr. Glenn. Civilized unrest; I don’t know as industrial unrest is a cause 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you believe the slave was satisfied? 

Mr. Glenn. No. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. AVas the free labor that he came in competition 
with satisfied? 

Mr. Glenn No; I would not think so. 

CommissIoiU‘r Gabbetson. Prior (o the passage of this* act, did the labor of 
this and other countries have any grounds for industrial unrest? 

Mr. Glenn. In some Instances, yes; in some instances, no. 

(’onmilssioner Gabbetson. Then there were men who had no grounds? 

Mr. Glenn. I think so. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Labor men? 

Mr. Glenn. I think there were men whose condition was good and whose 
condition was bad, probably, but general conditions were favorable. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In your opinion, has industrial justice prior to the 
passage of this act — we will put It all hack of that — ever existed? 

Mr. Glenn. Industrial Injustice? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Industrial justice, 

Mr. Glenn. No; I don’t think anything was ever perfect. I do not think 
we will get the ideal conditions, but I think we should try to get as near the 
ideal condition as we could. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then, In your opinion, is there any more indus- 
trial injustice existing since the passage of this act than before? 

Mr. Glenn. I do not know what you mean by industrial injustice. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, is the laboring man getting all he is enti- 
tled to? 

Mr. Glenn. In some Instances, yes; In some instances, no. 

Commis-sioner Gabbetson. What instances; could you cite one where he does? 

Mr. Glenn. I should think that in a good many ; I wouldn’t say how many ; 

I don’t know how many, but I suppose there are industries in which the labor- 
ing man gets his share of what you might call the accumulation of the busi- 
ness. I think he would now In the train operators 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How is that? 

Mr. Glenn. I think the train operators and the engineers, and the train 
operators — the men that operate the railroads. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is the condition among the engineers on the rail- 
roads at the present indicative of the fact it will be so? 

Mr. Glenn. The men that operate the engines believe so? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Glenn. I do not believe he does. 

88819*— S. Doc. 415, 64~1— vol 4 18 
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Ooiumisslonor GABBf:TSON, Is he entitled to a belief in the matter? 

Mr. Glenn. He certainly Is ; he Is entitled to It as much so as anybody else, 
and probably more. 

Ooinmlssioner Gabbetson. Isn’t he asserting that right now? 

Mr. Gtj:nn. Yes; I think they are in some sections of the country. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In this city? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes; I Tin<lerstand they are. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If he is entitled to a right in that direction, is his 
Opinion entitled to ns much credence as the opinion of his employers? 

Mr. Grj]NN. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then the present condition would not prove that 
Industrial unrest was nonexistent in that craft? 

Mr. Glenn. If he was satisfied he would not raise any objection, would he? 

Commlssiomu’ Gabbetson. He is raising it all right. 

Mr. Glenn. Yes; they are. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. One of the main purposes of your organization 
you state<l to he to see that law was applied as it exists? 

Mr. Glenn. I said we liad done that. 

Comnd.ssioner Gabbetson. That is the way it was stated? 

Mr. Gi.enn. Yes. 

Commissi»>rier Gabbetson. That is, the conformance of law you Insist on? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

CommIssioiK'r Gabbetson. Conformance by whom? 

Mr. Glenn, liy the public officials, see that public officials enforce law. 

Commissioner GAimETsoN. Do you have any instances in which the members 
conform to the law? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner G.\bbetson. Do you bring any actions to see that the laws are 
enforced by them? 

Mr. Glenn. You mean any actions in the courts? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Glenn. We luive done things. I don’t remember — we do not take into 
the membersldp everyone that applies. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh, no; but have you ever instigated an action 
against an employer to make him conform to law? 

Mr. G1.ENN. I do not know that any complaint was ever brought to the board 
of dlroelors that an employer was violating the law. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh. 

Mr. Glenn. We find we have not nlw’ays agreed with all of our members 
all the time. 

Gomml.ssioner Gabbetson. I wonderetl whether your Interest in law applied 
to all alike. 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. To public officers and to your owm members and 
to laboring men? 

Mr. Glenn. It does. I do not think any cases have been brought wtiere any 
members have done what yon seem to be intimating. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you believe that so-called welfare work is 
philanthropy or good business? 

Mr. Glenn. Good business and philanthropy, too. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. No obligation rests on the employer? 

Mr. Glenn. Certainly ; he has got a moral obligation to treat all his men 
right. 

Commissioner Gakkeison. None of your members ever class welfare work 
as philanthropy, do they? 

Mr. Glenn. I do not know as they do. I don’t remember hearing anyone 
express an opinion on that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What was your attitude — you say you dwelt 
strongly, your organization being attached to compensation laws. What was 
the attitude of your organization and yourself personally toward the present 
compensation law of the State of Illinois after It had been passed by both 
houses? 

Mr. Glenn. Some of the members thought that the committee that repre- 
sented the association had not agreed to such provisions that were fair, or that 
it had agreed to^rtaln provisions that were unfair to the employer, and 
asked the governor to veto It. Other members of the association asked him 
to sign it 
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Commissioner Gareetson. But did the association run a 8i>ecial train down 
there? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. To protest against his signature? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Peculiar attachment to the compensation, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Glenn. I do not know why we should agree to a law that we did not 
favor. We favored the adoption of a compensation law. 

Commissioner Gabretson. ProvitUng you did not compensate? 

Air. Glenn. No, we wanted to see compensation. We have done everything 
we could, even though we did not get the law we wantwl at tirst. It was 
amendcil at the last session of the general as.sembly, and both the labor organi- 
zations and the association agrecil to lhe.se amendments, ami it is working 
very satisfactorily. We have done everything we could. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then your hindsiglit was better than your fore- 
sight? 

Mr. GiJfiNN. No, our foresight was that there should be a compensation law 
in Illinois, and we introduced the tlr.st bill. 

(’ommlssloner Gabretson. Your Intermediate action was you did not want 
it because it was too strong? 

Mr. Glenn. We got wliat we didn’t want, but we tried to change it after- 
wards, and did change it. 

(’omml.ssionor Gakkktson. You tried to kill it, didn’t you? 

Mr. Gijcnn. We tried to change, we didn’t want to kill it. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The governor competent to change It? 

Air. Glenn. There were md 10 men in the legislature In either house read 
the hill when it pas.sed. 

(’ominlsslonor Garketson. Is one of your functions to educate, to conduct a 
school of instruction for legislators? 

Mr. (rLENN. I would be willing to do It if we thought we could do It. 

Goinmlssioner Garkeison. TIutc az’e instances of employers’ and manufac- 
turers’ associatloms', are tliere not? 

Mr. Glenn. I do not know. 

(Commissioner Garketson. AVhat was your attitude tov/ard the child-labor 
liiw, the nttltude of your organization? 

Air. Glenn. Did not take any action at all. 

(’omiuissloner Garketson. Isn’t it a fact you bitterly opposed them? 

Mr. (“Ji.ENN. We did not. 

Cuuimlssloner Gabretson. Individually if not 

Mr. Glenn. Alt' 

( ’ommlssioner Garketson. Individual members of your association. 

Mr, Glenn. Some of them did and some of them were for it, and some very 
acti\(‘ly for it. 

Gommlssioner Gabretson. AVhat attltu<le toward the 10-hour law for women? 

Mr. (iLENN. We did not favor that legislation. 

Commissioner Gvkretson. Want to work women as long as you can? 

Mr. Glenn. No, we did not want to do that, but I think some of the courts 
took the position that women ought to work 10 hours in a factory and 8 
hours in a factory and go homo and do a day’s work after she got home. That 
Is the way 

Commissioner Gabretson. Your attitude gave fair familiarity with the thing 
in the courts, you carrkMl it to the court.s twice, the supreme court? 

Air. Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. First tlie 10-hour law for women and the extension 
to women in mercantile establishments? 

Air. Glenn. The first time it went up it was the 8-hour law and It was 
obtained. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Through your efforts? 

Air. Glenn. Yes, tlirough the efforts of tlie association. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then in general the attitude of philanthropy of 
the organization is somewhat tempered by expense? 

Mr. Glenn. I don’t know how you mean, tempered by exizense. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Why, if that law was costly for the employer or 
^^^^y^utlons who employ large numbers of women. 

Mr. Glenn. Yes, but it has not been established that the law was philan- 
thropy. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Oh ; was it humanitarian? 
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Mr. Glenn. Well, I don’t know. It must— some people must think that it 
was Iiumanltarian. I don’t know wlmt they thought. 

Commissioner Gakketson. 7’hat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. AVelnstoek wants to ask some questions. 

(Jommissiorier tt'KiNsrooK. Mr. Glenn. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand Mr. Glenn to say some court had 
decided that a woman ought to work eight hours and then go home and do a 
day’s work? 

Mr. Glenn. T said that the decision of the supreme court In Illinois in that 
case would s(‘em If) iiidicale that the judge who handed down the opinion felt 
that a woman onglit to, aft<'r she hud wmrked 8 or 9 or 10 hours in a factory, 
ought to he ahl(‘ to go liome and do a day’s wmrk for the men of the family. 

f’halrman W'Ai.sif. Wliat is the title of the case, please, if you recall? 

Mr. Glenn. I will give it to you. 

Illinois IManueactureus’ Association, 
ChicGfjo, July 28, 

lion. Frank P. Walsh, 

Vnitvd States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Hotel La Salle, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: The decision of the Illinois Supreme Court in the women’s 10-hour 
eas(* to which 1 referred in my testimony the otlier day, was rendered on the 
21st day of April, 1910. The case was W. C. Ritchie & Co. v. The State of 
Illinois. 

Yours, very truly, 

John M. Glenn, Secretary. 


Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In my abseme from the room I understand you 
have made some statement from what I heard slnc<‘ I came back, relative to 
your opinion of the iniluence of the bill creating this commission. Will you be 
good enough to repeat that for me? 

Mr. GI.ENN. The chairman stopped me, as I understand it. 

Chairman Walsh. I stopped you, and stated the reason I did was because 
It probably wmuld be testified to later. We are compelled to try to conduct 
these examinatlon.s along certain lines. 

Mr. Gi.enn. I want to help all I can. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will answan* this question without reference to any 
rulings heretofore you will probably ged what you desired in the first place. ‘ 

Mr. Glenn. The agitation as to unrest was carrlwl Into the convention — the 
political conventions in 1912. The most inflammatory kind of talk was indulged 
in in all three of the conventions. Each one seemed to vie with the other 
as to how much they could rake up to censure — how’ much censure they could 
heap on industry: they were appealing to the voting class in that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you connect that with this particular bill cre- 
ating this commission? 

Mr. Glenn. The bill 

Commissioner Weinstock. .Just a minute. Pardon me. The question Mr. 
Garretson put at the time I entered the room — I gathered you held the act creat- 
ing the industrial commission responsible for the agitation. 

Mr. Glenn. I said no. 1 didn’t think at the time the bill was passed creating 
the commission tliat there was the necessity for the investigation that there may 
be now’ ; that I didn’t think that the unrest at the time the bill was enacted 
existed that exists at this time. In other words, I rather w’as of the opinion 
that there wms not any necessity for the passage of the bill at the time It was 
passed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, for your information it may be well to ex- 
plain that this commission was brought into life not through the action on the 
part of the authorities ; the initiative was taken altogether by a group of pub- 
licists and sociologists. 

Mr. Glenn. That is what I stated In my testimony. I stated the first commis- 
sion wa.sn’t confirmed. I have watchetl the history of the commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me ask whether your members deal with or 
recognize unions? 

Mr. Glenn. Slime members do and some do not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does your association as an association take any 
collective action of that sort? 
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Mr. Glenn. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, there are associations of employ- 
ers not only In this country but abroad whose fundamental doctrine Is not to 
rocoffiiize or deal with unions; Is that the attitude of your manufacturers’ 
association? 

Mr. Glenn. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is left to the individual judgment of the member? 

Mr. Glenn. We have dealt with the unions in legislative matters; we have 
never presumed when the Federal Government created a law that should create 
a conimission that employers should he represented on there; that we ha<l any- 
thing to do with who the Government named on the other side; and wo have 
always sat down at the table with the labor unions if they were representing 
labor organizations. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not speaking of that sort of recognition — I 
jnnnn with the matter of collective bargaining. 

Mr. Glenn. We don’t deal with that because, as I stated while you were out 
of (lie room, on account of the diversity of interests in the association, we could 
not very well deal with questions of that character. For instance, the associa- 
tion is made up of all kinds of manufacturers; some of them, as I stated a 
while ago, manufacture freight cars; some of them mniuifacture ladies’ wearing 
sipparid ; some of them manufacture pig iron ; some of them manufacture furni- 
ture' for churches. 

Commissioner Wi'n:NSTOCK. Well, it was brought out in tlie testimony yester- 
day — an association of restaurant owners were pledged among themselves, and 
put lip u forfeit not to deal with or recognize unions. Now, Is there any such 
situation In your organization? 

Mr. Gi,enn. No, sir. 

(Vuninissloner Weinstock. It l.s left to the judgment of the Individual mem- 
ber, and he may or may not deal with the union as he prefers? 

Mr. Glenn. Entirely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there any penalty attached to one of your mem- 
l)crs lecognizlng and dealing with the unions and engaging in collective bar- 
gaining? 

Mr. Glenn. No, sir; wo have no prejudice against labor organizations or 
labor unions. IVrsonully I think that labor organizations the way they are 
conducted now, is more or less an enemy to civilization. I don’t see how the 
labor union and the church can exist forever. The labor organization can be of 
jfreat benefit to its men, but I have been listening to the testimony, and I don’t 
see how labor organizations can enforce their demands wdthout violence. I 
have seen the question raisixl here as to wiietlier it ever did participate in vio- 
lence. I don’t know. My experience has been a little broad as far as this com- 
iminity Is concerned. I was In the newspaper business here for a long while. 

I have been in a groat many strikes ; I have seen a great deal of violence one 
way and another ; I had more or less to do with the labor troubles that took 
place in 1886 here, and in 1894, and other times, and I don’t see how labor 
organizations, the way they are constituted, can maintain their position with- 
out force, and I was surprised to hear the que.stioii raised here that it did not 
use force. The employer — I don’t see any necessity for his guarding his prop- 
erty if there Is not violence. The first act of violence is In the strike. They 
start the strike. I tried to put some men to work, and the labor organization 
tries to stop me. Then there Is naturally a conflict, and the kettle calls the i>ot 
Idack, and vice versa, and there they go. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard the testimony of Mr. Fitzpatrick? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And he takes the ground that offensive acta of 
violence were Initiated by the employers, and if the workers engaged In vio- 
lence it was defensive. What Is your opinion on that score? 

Mr. Glenn. How could that be? How could I take the initiative? Suppose 
I am running a plant and my men have struck, why should I introduce violence 
in the situation? What I am trying to do is run the plant. I try to get some 
other men If the old men won’t come back. The first act of violence if the em- 
ployer is honest and the unions are fair — the first act of violence must come 
from the men who go out whether organized or not organized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you differ radically from the opinion of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick? 

Mr. Glenn. I certainly do. 
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Commissioner Weinbtock, And you contend that the Initiative In violence in 
labor ttoubles is taken on the part of the laborers? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes ; I siiould say that in 99 cases out of 100. I don’t suppose all 
employers In the United Htates have got white wings or are perfect by any 
means, and I think human nature is the same in all classes of society. Some 
classes may be a little better Informed and better educated and have better 
control over themselves than others, but human nature is the same one place 
as It is another. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You stated a little while ago in your opinion 
unionism is wrong as at present constituted. Will you point out for the infor- 
mation of this commission wliat you regard as the weak spot in unionism? 

Mr. Gijsnn. Violence. That Is the weakest place. If they don’t get their way 
right off, smash something. 

ComnjI.ssioner Wein.stock. What is the remedy? 

Mr. Glenn. W(‘11. I suppose cooperation is the remedy. I have heard it dis- 
cussed here. I have heard courts criticized here. I have heard suggestions 
made that maybe a commission might be appolntecl; I have heard them say, 
“ Wliy could we not have a commission like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion?” The Interstate Commerce Commission slept 20 years. It has been 
months and months and months deciding a rate case that the people all over the 
country in tlie United States are on their ears waiting for the decision. How 
could you get along with a commission to adjust labor matters, when I had a 
plant In South Chicago or Deerlng, when I was waiting for this decision? It 
would be like the farmer praying for rain and the corn burned up and he turned 
it over and then It rained. It didn’t do him any good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, you haven’t any faith I take it, Mr. Glenn, 
in the commission remedying the evil? 

Mr. Glenn. 1 don’t say that a commission could not be created that would 
remedy the evil, but I don’t think you are going to get a benefit just by pass- 
ing a law and creating a commission. In other words, tlie public has got it into 
its head, especially in our State for a score of years, that the way to correct a 
bad condition was to pass a law. Then they pass a law and go to sleep. We 
have so many laws in Illinois, that there is not a single citizen can go down- 
towm without violating half a dozen. They don’t enforce them. What you 
want to do is enforce laws. I have no doubt we have enough laws on our 
statute books now to take care of this situation to-day. The criticisms of the 
courts in some cases are just and in some are not. Tlio courts in Illinois and 
arouml liere are, geiiorully speaking, all good. Tliere may be occasional judges 
that are afraid of decisions, but that Is human nature. You get a commission 
and you would bavi' naai on tla‘ commission that were afraid of tlieir horses. 
Just the same as judgi's. It is human nature. Wo can’t correct everything by 
Just passing a law and starting all over again every few minutes. Let’s stick 
to one thing for a while. Let’s scrap it out with the labor organizations. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was hlg enough and broad enough to say awhile ago that maybe 
something would develo]) after awiiile. I don’t think all in Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
bad, by any means, just because I don’t agree with him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you understand, of course, Mr. Glenn, that 
Congress has placed upon tills commission a certain burden and a certain 
responsibility. 

Mr. Glenn, \^\'ll, 1 don’t think you gentlemen are to blame for that; I think 
some other people wore. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a member of the commission, Mr. Glenn, 
what, in your judgment, would be the best thing — if you were a member of the 
commission, what would you recommend to the Congress in the way of imme- 
diate action? 

Mr. Glenn. Oh, I don’t know. I would do just what you gentlemen are 
doing, and I would listen to everybody and get all the information I could, 
and then I would sit down and think. One great trouble with the people of 
the country is they never think — only about 60 per c*ent of them. The remark 
was made at the hearing the other day about the labor unions, that there was 
an apathy of about 60 iier cent in the labor unions. That exists everywhere. 
That exists In almost all organizations. They talk about the primary, the 
direct primary. Why, they thought that the mlllenlum was coming when 
they got the primary In Illinois. And wdiat happened? Why, half of them, 
60 or 70 per cent them go to the polls and haven’t the remotest Idea who they 
are voting for, don’t know at nil. 
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I met a gentleman In Siiringfield last winter, and I asked him— saw him In 
the hotel lobby, and asked him what he was doing In Springfield. Well, he 
said he came down there, he came down to go before the senate committee on 
the minimum wage bill, and he wanted to go before the house committee on 
what is known as the Pinkerton bill, which is a bill that they have tried before 
a great many legislatures to get passed in Illinois, preventing the guarding of 
proi>erty In cases of strike. 

Senator Harris was sitting right behind me. He may be Interested in this 
story. He introduced this minimum wage bill. This gentleman lived In Evans- 
ton. Evanston is a purely residential community, made iip of men that are 
employers, manufacturers, bankers, and educator.s. And he asked me where — 
who this man Harris was that introduced this bill. And I told him he was 
our senator. I happened to live in that district. Wliy, he said, he didn’t 
know how that could be. He asked me next, “What business is lie In?” I 
says, “ He is an official of the typographical union.” This man was a printer. 
He didn’t see how timt could be. Now, there he was, an intelligent citizen, 
j)rominont man, a man of means tliat didn’t know — iiad voted for Senator 
Harris probably, and didn’t know he had voted for Senator Harris, and Sena- 
tor Harris had introduced the bill that he was down there to try to beat. 

Now, that is the apathy. I don’t know us you gentlemen care for such a 
long, drawn-out story as that. I don’t want to w'aste your time. But It came 
up as a good illustration. 

(’ommissloner Wein.stock. Have you any suggestions to make, Mr. Glenn, 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, that would be likely to aid this com- 
mission in its work? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, I tlilnk it would be well if the commission should bring 
out some kind of a plan by which there could be more cooperation between the 
iiuMi that run the plants and the men that work for them. I don’t think that 
1 \\ill get good service out of a man if the man is working for me and he 
feels all the time that lie is not getting Ids share. There Is more or less envy 
in tins world, and all that. But you have got to have your men satisfied to 
llie best result.s — there is no question about it. But you can’t ever get this 
peiTe<*tion wliere one lady w’ou’t k‘el sore at another lady because she has not 
got .‘IS good a liat as she lias. Tliat is natural. 

(’omnilssioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Gliainnan Walsh. Did you want to ask some questions, Mr. Delano? 

Guininissloner Delano. I do. I would like to ask one question. 

('huirmun Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask you a question. 

(’onimissioiior Delano. :Mr. Glenn, do you believe in the supervision of cor- 
Itoraiioiis, of large corporations? 

Mr. (Jlenn. By the Government? 

(Commissioner Delano. Yes. 

^Ir. (Jlenn. Well, I believe that tlie best government is the government that 
falls as lightly as possible on tlie shoulders of its people. I don’t lielleve In 
Itassing any more laws than are necessary to protect the rights of the citizen. 
I tliink that so fur as corporations are concerneil, a great many of lliem 
have been afraid of investigation, or afraid of having their affairs knowm, when 
tliey should not have been. And tliose that have stood for investigation and 
luive been compelled to show up are much better satisfied than they thought 
tliey would be before the investigation or the sliowing took place. I think 
the average small corporation is very much opposed to having its affairs 
investigate<l. The big corporation that has Its stock on the market, the more 
investigations and publicity it gets, why, the more water on its wheel. 

(Jliairman Walsh. The question was, whether you, Mr. Glenn, are in favor 
of supervision of corporations by law. 

Mr. Glenn. To some extent. 

Commissioner Delano. Do you think there ought to l>e any supervision of 
large trade-unions or labor organizations that have great power on the same 
theory I mean there should be supervision of corporations? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, I was never In favor of the State government’s recognizing 
the party organization. I don’t know whether it would be a good thing for the 
State or Federal Government to recognize labor organizations any more than It 
would be right to recognize the church or the Knights of Pythias, or some of 
those organizations. You are getting in a complicated situation, If the Govern- 
ment Is going to take cognizance of every organization that springs up. I don’t 
think I have got any more rights than any other citizen, or that the Illinois 
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Munufacturors’ Association lias got any riglits that shouhl not l)e given to any 
labor organization. 

Cliulrnian Walsh. Tiie question was wliether you are In favor, or opposed to, 
the supervision of Jal)or unions by law, by the State. 

Mr. Glknn. I don’t think 1 am. 

Commissioner Delano. Tlmt is all. 

Commissioner Gacketson. I want to ask you one question growing out of a 
statement you ma<le. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask one question. 

Commlssioiior GAKKi-.rsoN. You said, Mr. Glenn, that you believed the labor 
organizations as run are exclusive, you didn’t see how they and the church could 
exist. 

Mr. Gi.en'n. Well, 1 said tlmt they were antagonistic as a proposition, the 
church is has(*d on lovi* and the labor union is baseil on selfishness. 

Commissioner GAiJUKTsOiV. Let me ask you one tiling, I assume from your 
strong n'ligious feidlng that you arc .somewhat familiar with these matters: 
Whose tahh'S did Clirist upset when He went into the temple? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gauketson. n’lioso of the money changers and those that sold 
doves — tl.e banking and mercantile classes. He didn’t say anything about 
laborers. And wluit statement <lld He follow it up with? 

Mr. Glenn. Tliey w('ren’t there, were they? 

Commissioner Gaiucktson. Ah, I suppose they were. 

Mr. Gi.enn. q'hey are not in tlie church now. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. He \vas a laboring man, and He was there. What 
did He sjiy after that, addressed to those men? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, you have got to let me think a little bit. I don’t know. 
You answer. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. “ I have called Mine house a house of prayer, but 
you have made It a den of thieves.” 

Mr. Glenn. Well, are you g<>ing to apply that to tlie men that are in the in- 
dustries now? 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Christ applied it to those classes as represented 
there. Is the labor union 

Mr. Glenn. Do you think Ciirist is in the Brotlierliood of Engineers? 

Comini.ssioner Gauuetson. I don’t think He was in the Brotlierhood of Engi- 
neers, but I think He was in the brotherhood of man. 

Mr. Glenn. So do I. I will agree with you on tlmt. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Good. Where is tlie laboring man of the country 
more at vuriunee with the ehurcli than the law'yer? And the ehureh is wide 
enough to cover all things that are decent, tlmt are human, that are spiritual. 
Why can’t the church and the union live side by side? 

Mr. Glenn. They ought to be able to. 

Commissioner (5 vuuktson. You said they could not, you did not believe, why? 

Mr. Glenn. I said on the present basis, because the labor union is founded 
on selfishness. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. And the employers can live along with the church 
because they are founded on nonselflshness? 

Mr. GiJiNN. Charity. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. That is nil, Mr, Glenn. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other questions that any of the commission 
want to ask? 

That is all. Thank you, Mr. Glenn. 

We will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon, meet here at 2 
o’clock this afternoon sharp. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day, 
Thursday, July 23, 1914.) 


Al-TEB KECESS. 


Now, the hour of 2 o’elocn. p. m. Imviug arrives!, the commission met pursuant 
to adjournment. 

Present, same as before. 

Chairman Walsft. You may proceed row, Mr. Thomjwon. 

Mr, Thompson«#Is Mr. Insull here? 
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TEfiTIHONY OF HR. SAHIIEL lNSirZ.1. 

Mr. Thompson. Give your name. 

Mr. iNKur.L. Samuel Insull. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. Insull. 21 West Adams Street, Chicago. 

Thompson. Ami your busines.s? 

Ml’. Insull. My business Is to run public utilities companies. I am president 
of the Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago; president of the rublie Servl(‘e 
<\). of Northern Illinois; chairman of the board of directors of the l‘eople’s Gas 
T.lght <S: (’’oke Co., of Chicago; chairman of the executive committee of the vari- 
ous elevated railways running In Chicago; presl<lent of a holding company 
known as the Middle West Utilities Co. tliat oi>erates in a nuinlier of different 
States, mainly in the Middle West, particularly in the Southwest and the East- 
(‘i-n States. 

Mr. Thompson. For how many years, Mr. In.sull, have you been connected with 
l)uhlic-.s(*rvice corporations in this community? 

]\lr. l\.s[u.i.. In this community about 22 years I have been. 

idr. TiroMPSON. How many years have you given to that form of Industry 
els(>\vh(*re? 

Mr. Insull. Practically the best part of 30 years. 

IVlr. Thompson. You employ a great many men in the.se various corporations? 

Mr. Insull. Yes; in the aggregate alumt 18, (XM). 

Mr. Thompson. Some of these men rnemliers of organized labor, if you 
know? 

Mr. Insull. Some of them are, I presume. 

Mr. Thompson. And some are unorganizeil? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to tiie managing and operating of these public* 
utility companies, Mr. Insull, you have been called upon, necessarily, to give 
some thought to the labor problem? 

Mr. Insi’ll. Yes; I have given some thought, not so very much, as I have not 
hud very much trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinions with reference to the question as to 
whether it Is advisal)le or inadvisable for the employees of public-service cor- 
porations to he members of organizations, ordinarily called unions, or not? 

Mr. Insull. That is a pretty broad question, and might be answered by, if 
1 may l)e allowed, asking you a que.slion. Do you refer to the college graduate 
or do you reftT to the common day laborer or do you refer to the mochjinlc wIjo 
is learning his trade? 

Mr, Thompson. I refer more particularly. Mr. Insull, to that part of the force 
of such companies as are engfiged in operating them, like on the elevated roads, 
the motormen, the conductors, the gatemen; take the men who work In the 
lighting and heating jdants. 

Mr. Insull. Now 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, more particularly the operating force as 
such, 

Mr. Insull. Well, the operating force Includes all the men whom I have 
specified. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Insull 

Mr. Insull. I want to answer your question, but I want to get a specific 
idea. 

Chairman Walsh.- F irst, let us apply it to mechanics. 

Mr. Thompson. Take, the chairman says, the question of mechanics in the 
shops and service. 

Mr. In.sull. In the Oomraoinvealth Edison Co. we have never had, so far as I 
know, any serious collective trouble with our mechanical forces engagcfl In 
operating our stations. On the otlier hand, the wage schedule, I think, of all 
classes of w’hat you wmuld call operating help in the elevated railroads are 
union men, and their scale of pay has been adjusted by negotiation with the 
officials of the union they represent. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was, from the employing standpoint, do you 
consider it advisable or inadvisable to deal with the labor unions as such? 

Mr. Thompson. In public-service corporations. 

Mr. Insull. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr, Thompson. What is your reason for feeling that It Is Inadvisable to deal 
with labor organizations in public-service corporations? 
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Mr. IivsuLL. Because we are lu a line of business that is an absolute jiecessity 
to the community, and we are under obllg’atlons, ordinance obligations, to j)er- 
form the services we are engaged In, and our duty is first to the community to 
see that that service Is properly supplieil. 

Mr. Thompson. How, in your opinion, does the organization of employees In 
a public-service corporation affect Injuriously the performance of the public 
duty by the corporation? 

Mr. INSULL. Well, in case of strikes. If we had the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
run what is commonly called a closed shop, in case of strikes we would be at 
the mercy of the union as to whether we could perform our duty to the public. 
If they should decide not to work and we should be unable to get other em- 
ployees, a large portion of the wheels of industry would cease in this com- 
munity. The operation of transportation would cease in the community ; a 
great number of the newspapers would cease publication ; the telephone service 
would be very seriously crippled ; and I might go on and mention a thousand and 
one other things that would be brought to a standstill. Our function is a seml- 
governmental function. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, then, or Is it your opinion, that the organi- 
zation of employees In a union leads to more strikes than if the employees are 
unorganized? 

Mr. iNsui ;.. We have never had any strikes, I think, except one time we had 
a slight strike in our operating organization. We have had no strikes outside of 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. The question I wanted to ask — the point I want to get at is 
this: Your opinion l.s that the service sliould not be organized, because in case of 
btrlkes It would lead to such disastrous results to the community as such? 

Mr. iNsuLL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, the question is, Does the f)rganlzation of labor lead to 
more frequent strikes than labor that is not organized? 

Mr. Insull. Well, the be.st evidence it does in our particular case Is we are 
not troubled with strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to get at Ihe basis on which you formed tlio 
opinion that it is belter not to deal with organized labor in public-service cor- 
porations. 

Mr. iNSULi,, Well, I have given you one basis. I cun give you anotlier basis. 
There Is no demand for it in our particular line of business. Now, I am talk- 
ing of electric ligld and ])ower business and of tlie gas business. I am not 
talking of the transportation business. 

Mr. Thompson. Weil, I am not seeking any one specific line of public service, 
Mr. Insull; Just the field generally. In otlier words, I do not want to examine 
you as to your particular relation in these light and heating companies. 

Mr. Install. Yes, 

Mr, Thompson. Strikes do occur among unorganized employees, do they not? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. Oli, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And a strike among unorganized employees would be just as 
bad, as long as the strike was effective, as if the employet's were organized? 

Mr. Insull. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. And if It were true that by reason of the organization of 
the employees more i)ermanent agreements could be made v\itb ll»e help, say, 
not alone of these public-service corporations, then it would be advisable to 
deal with them; that would i>e true, would it not, Mr. Insull? 

Mr. Insull, Not necessarily so, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, if such were the case? • 

Mr, Insull, Not necessarily so. 

Mr, Thompson. Well, what exception, Mr. Insull. would you make to that? 

Mr. Insull. Why, our ability to perform our obligations to the public would 
be subject to the control of the labor organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, the fact that the labor organization, if it existed, would 
divide the power and authority in running the public-service corporation — ^that 
would be a grave danger? 

Mr. Insull. I think It would be. Mind, the question has never arisen that 
I have aii,v knowledge of in our particular business. 

Mrt Thompson, Do you believe that there should be any special regulation of 
the labor problem in public-service corporations by the Government, as distin- 
guished from othll* industries? 

Mr. Insull. It is a very hlgli—I might explain, If I may. It is a very hlgh- 
pald class of service. The aim, our aim, Is to get our people on monthly pay 
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rolls. Part of the contract of service is a system of liberal ix‘nsion. Part of the 
arrangements that we have with them Is to tiy to interest them as proprietors 
in the securities of our companies ; to teach them how to save their money, so 
that they will have a stake in the property that they are working for and In 
tile community in which they are working. 

The average pay of our men, I think, at the present time in the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. is somewhere between $60 and $70 a month, of the men on 
tlie monthly pay roll. I do not happen to know — have in mlnd—the exact pro- 
portion on weekly pay roll, but it is relatively small. We have about 4,800 
employees. Of that number 3,179 employees are eligible to subscribe to a fund 
that eventually would make tiiem stockholders of the company. Of that 3,179, 
1,983 are in process of becoming part proprietors of the corporation they are 
working for. 

Now, that is my answer as to how I believe in handling the public-service 
proposition so far as labor is concerned. I believe in making them proprle- 
ters. 1 believe In Their having a stake in tlie proi>erty, which also means a 
stake In the community. And I believe in doing that with them as a matter of 
contract right and not as a matter of favor. I believe that the cost of the 
products — that is, the cost of the energy we sell — should cover Items that will take 
<*are of the men engaged in the business In old age. I think the cost of the 
product of any business should cover that item. I believe in having these 
things arranged as a matter of contract with employees. I do not think the 
qin'sHon of labor dilhculties or whether a man is a meinl)er of a union or not 
I'ver arises if you are dealing with people under those circumstances. Of course, 
you can’t do it in every business. Do I give you my point of view? 

Mr, Thompson, You do. 

Chairman Wx\lsh. No; I don’t exactly understand It. I think the question 
was whether or not you thought It was desirable to have some sort of govern- 
mental supervision 

Mr. Insull. Oh. 

(.’liairman Walsh (continuing). Over iahor unions in industries such as 
yours, as distinguished from ordinary Industries. Wasn’t that the question? 

Mr. Thompso'7. No; there was just one little difference there, leaving out 
labor unions, Mr. Chairman — supervision over labor unions in public-service 
corporations. 

Mr. Insitll. Well, 1 am not familiar with that portion of the public-service 
coiumission bill of tlie State of Illinois, but I am under the impression that the 
<‘<»nimission has more or l(‘ss control ovm* us on iliat subject. They have con- 
trol on everything, so I presume It would cover that. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you have got no detinite opinion on that subject? 

Mr. Insull. Necessarily, T can not have any different opinion when I liuve 
been dealing with the company 22 years, in the Commonwealth Edison Co. and 
its jiredecessor company, and that question has never arisen. Our people are 
I’t'asoiuibly satlsfieil. I am talking about <'i)eratlng people. I only know of two 
strikes of any consequence. We have had strikes with wlrernen who were 
iaiildlng, but that is not necessarily a part'of our business. It is not performed 
i>y all public-service companies in all cities, and we have had strikes with men 
engaged on our overhead system. Those are the only two strikes that I 
know of. 

Mr. Thompson. There is an opinion, Mr, Insull, among a large portion of 
the community that there is a great deal of Industrial unri'st existing. If in 
your opinion such does exist, what are Its causes and what would you suggest 
as remedies for it? This Is beyond tlie exact field of your company. 

Mr. Insull. I could only speak so far as this community is concerned. The 
main cause of industrial unrest in this community since I have been here has 
been sympathetic strikes. That has been the main cause of the trouble. I do 
not know. They may be justified or not, but as au outsider, as an observer, 
it strikes me that has been the main cause of trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by sympathetic strikes? 

Mr. Insult* What is ordinarily meant by sympathetc strike, when a union 
goes out on a strike and another union goes out on strike because the first union 
goes out on a strike. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, the major portion of the strikes In Chicago 
has been of a sympathetic character? 

Mr. Insull. I think so. The worst strikes have been naturally In the build- 
ing trades. Sometimes they are jurisdictional in character, one union strikes 
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bet'uuse another man is doing what he tliinks is his Job, and the poor investor 
has to pay for It. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you Kot any siiKi^estlons as to a reme<ly to be used in 
either a syinpatlietle or a jurl-sdletional strike? 

Mr. Instill. Oh, I think if we couhl «et some arbitration on those things 
that it would be very desirahlT^geiieral arldtration. 

Mr. Thompson. Then y(ui believe generally in arbitration and conciliation? 

Mr. iNsn.i.. Oh, absolutely. In tlie case of the elevateri roads, within the 
last year, th<‘r(‘ has b<‘<‘u not a «lispute, but a contract on labor had expired, and 
the parties to th(‘ contract couhl not agrt'e and provision was made for arbitra- 
tion. It n(‘vcr got (iuit(‘ as far as arbitration, but provision was made, and 
th<‘ thing was settled satisfactorily on both sides. 

Mr. Thompson. \)o you think that a Federal industrial council with power 
to investigat<‘ I lie facts in any labor contract, and the power to mediate and con- 
ciliate ami arbitrate, if askerl by the parties, would aid in settling any of this 
iFulustrlal unrest? 

Mr. liNSLM.i.. If it were a great national affair it might do some good. Any 
body of any character, governmental or otherwise, that comes in and temporizes 
hi'tween parties who are acting in passion, such bodies <lo good; but in dealing 
with local affairs the tiling would be over and forgotten before it were possible 
for a Fedc’ail board to get around to its consideration. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

C/lialrmnn Walsh. Do you \vant to ask Mr. Insnll any questions, Mr. O’Con- 
nell? 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; I would like to ask a question. This commis- 
sion bus hud liofore it in various parts of the country In whicli wo have met, 
men in various walks of life and I asked a number of them this question — 
those particularly w’ho are interested in public utilities — as to what their per- 
sonal opinion was us to the public utility being owmed by the people. What is 
your opinion on this subject? 

Mr. Instill. Well, my opinion on that subject — it is the difference between 
whether it is privately ow'ned and publicly owned, is the difference between the 
Government ofliciul without tlie incentive of personal gain performing certain 
duties and tlu‘ business being run on a basis of the highest possible efhclency 
W’ith a view of gidtlng a profit on the money Invested. I don’t think under 
Government owunu-shlp that you can possibly get us high a class of efficiency, 
as low' a cost of production, and as low a selling price to the public as you can 
under private owma-sblp, and then neither do I tlilnk you can — in my own line 
of l)nsln(‘ss that is borne out by experience the world over. You take In a new 
line of business, you can’t possibly get the devohipment of that business with 
Govermiuait ownership that you could get under private enterprise and private 
ownersbl[i. 

(Commissioner O’Conneij:.. Itring it a little closer. 

Mr. Insult,. I am speaking of the electrical business. 

(Commissioner ('>’Conneli. Ilring if; closer to home. In the matter of the 
elevated rullr<»uds at Ohlcugo being owmed by the citizens of Chicago, by the 
city, w’hat is your opinion on that? 

Mr, Instm.t,. Wliy, it is a little close to home, Mr. (Commissioner, and I don’t 
want to be put in the position of public criticism. 

Commissioner ()’(YTNNEijr.. YYm don’t need to nnsw'er if you don’t want to, 

Mr. Insull. T wdll answer it in the way I think will be satisfactory. I will 
answer by saying if you will examine into the efficiency of operation of cer- 
tainly one of the services — public .services rendered to the citizens of Chicago 
by the authorities, I think, and compare it w'lth a similar enterprise privately 
owned, I think you would come to the conclusion the same as myself, that It 
would not be to the advantage of the citizen for the elevated railroads of 
Chicago to be ow ned and oiierated by the city of Chicago. 

Commissioner O’Co'nnell. The city of Chicago owns and operates its own 
water plant, does it not? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that operated as cheaply, do you think, and as 
well managed as it w^ould be under private ownership? 

Mr. iNSUix. No, sir ; I don’t think so. I w’ould rather not get Into that kind 
of a discussion, but I don’t think so. I think the facts in the annual report will 
bear that out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you have a plan of pension? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Conneix* Is that a printed form? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you file that with the commission? 

Mr. Insull. I will be very glad to file it. 1 have it In two of my corpora- 
tions. I will be glad to give yon any explanation of tiiem. 

(The papers so presented were marked “Exhibits 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, Samuel 
Insull, July 23, 1914.” 

Insull Exhibit No. 1, circular letter dated July 15, 1914, addresse<l to the 
employees of the Commonwealth Edison <\>., of Chicago; Insull Exhibit No. 2, 
entitled “ Rules and Regulations Governing Employes’ Savings Fund of Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 1014”; Insull Exhibit No. 3, entitled “Service 
Annuity System of Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois,” in effect December 
1. 1913 ; Insull Exhibit No. 4, entitled “ Rules and Regulations Governing Em- 
I>loyet‘s’ Savings P’und of Commonwealth Edison Co., 1914”; Insull Exhibit No. 
5, entitled “ Service Annuity System of (^unmonwealth Pldison C^o.,” in effect 
January 1, 1912, were all subinitttMl in printed form.) 

(\)minissloner O'Connell. As I understand it, In. the elevated service there 
you have contractual relations with your employees? 

]Slr. Insull. Yes; that was the situation when I came in control of the 
I^roperty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the electric concern, you have not? 

Mr. Insull. We have not. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Under the one situation of the elevated men, they 
meet you in conferenc<' and arrange for hours and wages and conditions of 
emiJoyrnent and all that? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

(.’ommissioner O’Connell. ITow are the conditions and wages and hours ar- 
ranged In the other departments, where that doi*s not (jxlst? 

Mr. Insull. Tliat is arranged in conference between myself and my hea<lfi of 
dc'partments and it is on a liberal basis. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. But the employees are not taken into conference 
in the matter? 

Mr. Insul' No, sir; if anyone is dissatisfied he would make a complaint 
and it would be adjusted. We have a regular committee to deal with all that 
class of things. Theoretically it comes to ino for approval ; the practice is It Is 
dealt with by the committee of heads of departments and foremen and men of 
tliat character. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many i)eople are working in the electrlc- 
ligld end of the business you are engaged in? 

Mr. Insull. In the electric end tliere is 4,870 and in the gas 4,543, and In the 
elevated 4,048, and In the suburbs around Chicago in another corporation called 
the Public Service Co. 2,017. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What I wouhl like to get at is how with 4,000 em- 
ployees In your electric department, if one of these employees has been dls- 
cliarged, either justly or unjustly, he feels unjustly, how does he proceed td have 
ids case adjusted or brouglit before you or the proper party? 

Mr. Insull. Well, he could come — he would appeal to the man next in charge, 
to the foreman, and he would go on up until, if he were dissatisfied he could 
come right to me. I have got a case right on my desk of a man that feels he 
has not been properly treated. And I will call a conference of everybody inter- 
ested and listen to tlieir story, and listen to ills story. Of course, we have so 
little of that that it is a rare tiling for anything to come to my attention. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Well, you present quite an nnomoly in the fact 
that you have one large division of your Interests in which you are dealing 
direct with employees, and another the reverse situation. 

Mr. Insull. Well, the reason is I found that condition when I took hold of 
the elevated roads, I have never made any attempt to disturb It. It worked 
reasonably well there, and wliat is the object, if a man is busy, in disturbing a 
thing that works reasonably w^ell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have your employees, or have you in connection 
with your businesss, an Insurance or sick organization among the employees 
in the shops where they pay weekly sick benefits to each other, and contribute 
a small sum per week or month Into a fund, or something of that kind? 

Mr. Insull. We take care of most of that ourselves. A man who is on 
monthly pay roll, providing he gets the company’s doctor certificate is entitled 
to so much lay off during the period of sickness. I do not know that exact 
period now. I would be very glad 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Is It covered by this? 

Mr. iNHtJLL. I don’t think it is covered in that, but I will be very glad to 
cover it, any questions you ask I will be very glad to cover by memorandum 
after. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would be very glad if you would furnish the 
rules and regulations you have regarding that. 

Mr. Insull. Yes. I Ihink, if anything, we would be criticized for liberality 
In connection with matters of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock, you would like to ask a question of Mr. 
Insull? Would you please speak a little louder so that they can hear you at 
the other end? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

There are those, Mr. Insull, who take the position that one of the remedies 
for industrial unrest, so far as public utilities are concerned, is public owner- 
ship of public utilities. They seem to believe that the workers would be likely 
to receive better conditions, better wages, better hours, under public ownership 
than they do receive under private ownership. You have expressed the opinion 
that in your judgment public ownership would make for a lessened efficiency in 
public service — in publlc-ulllities service. Well now, admitting that, granting 
that public ownership of public utilities would mean a lessened degree of effi- 
ciency, and let us assume that that would be a cost that we would have to pay 
for public ownership, might it not be pointed out that on the other hand that 
cost would be more than compensated for in this, aside from the condition of the 
workers, that much of our public graft and public dishonesty has been due to 
the purchase and sale of public franchises, which under puhhe ownership of 
public utilities would be made impossible, and that therefore the advantage 
to society on the whole, despite the fact that there may be a lessened efficiency, 
would be along the lines of a higher state of civic morality? 

Mr. Insull. Well, that is a highly argumentative question, that it is very 
difficult for me to answer unless I have it right before me to reply to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, T will put the question 

Mr. Insttll. liut I will try to answer it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right. 

Mr. Inbuli.. I think as long ns to err is human that you will have public 
and private (llshonesty. You will have lots of it until the community and the 
people arc educated to a higher appreciation of their duty as citizens. Per- 
sonally, I vei’y much question whether there Is such a universal graft, such 
universal graft in C(tnne(*tion with the granting of franchises, as Is assumed by 
your question. My experience does not lead mo to that conclusion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those are matters of history in this Republic, 
that there has been much graft which always accompanied it, from New York 
to San Francisco. 

Mr. Insull. Oh, I am not saying that. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the purchase and sale of public franchises. 

Mr. Insiti.l. Yes, and there has been in other matters, too. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; but is it not true that the difference between 
the high degree — that one of the chief causes for the differ|?nce in the high de- 
gree of honesty In public officlahs, say in Australasia, where all the public 
utilities are publicly owned, and tlie general disrepute of many officials lu this 
country is due to that very matter of privately owned public utilities? 

Mr. Insull. No. If you will excuse the criticism of the answer, I think it Is 
a higher appreciation of the duties of the citizen, if such Is the case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, is it or Is it not the fact 

Mr. Insull. I am getting into an argument, and I only want to answer your 
questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it or is it not a fact that in proportion as we 
can remove temptation to do wrong, in that degree we will find a higher degree 
of citizenship? 

Mr. Insull. That is so, but you are going to vastly increase the proportion 
of temptation to do wrong. You are going to change, if I understand you to 
mean that in asking the questiou, that it would be advantageous if the local 
public utilities could be publicly owneti — if that is your position you are going 
to change what we will call the striking cases or headline cases of graft to the 
little peculating cases on a far more extensive scale. 

Commissioner Weunstock. You mean you wouhl have much petty graft? 
Mr. Insull. Yelf 

Commissioner Weinstock. In place of less wholesale graft? 
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Mr. INSITLL. I am assuming In your statement that there Is a universal whole- 
sale graft I do not agree with you. I think there has been in different times, 
but I don’t think it is so at this time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you point out, for the information of this 
commission, :Mr. Insull, what are the advantages and disadvantages as you 
have seen them in individual bargaining and In collective bargaining, as it were? 

Mr. Insull. Well 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are operating both ways, so you are able to 
pass opinions both ways. You do collective bargaining In one branch of your 
work and individual bargaining In another branch of your work; therefore, 
you ought to be a very important authority on that subject. 

Mr. Insull. We do Individual bargaining with a class In one business, with 
a class of employees that are much higher, have a much higher order of intel- 
ligence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you do individual bargaining? 

Mr. Insull. Individual bargaining with tho.se, I assume you call where we 
do not deal with the union; we call that individual bargaining? 

(Vunmissioiier Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Insull. We do collective bargaining in other corporations where the 
class of men we employ are more in proportion, men that are engageil In some 
kind of manual labor. I think that is probably the distinction. Any Institution 
tliat has over 3,000 employees on its monthly pay roll whose average pay is 
Ix'tween $69 and $70 a month would !>e considered a pretty high order of intelli- 
gence, or average intelligenco~~3.(X)0. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil, I gather, then, from your statement, Mr. 
Insull, that as a matter of choice, having at heart the common good, that you 
would not establish collective bargaining for all or Individual bargaining for all, 
])ut that you woubl differentiate and that umler certain conditions you would 
think collective bargaining to be the preferred method under certain conditions, 
and that individual bargaining is tlio preferred method under certain other 
conditions? 

Mr. Insull. I think that is probably my point of view. Naturnlly we, all of 
u'^. ap[tly the personal element to this. I have never needed any collective 
liargnining mys(d1’. I started as low down in the scale of wages as anybody, 
prohnldy receiving not any more per week than the lowest paid immigrant 
landing on these sliores receives per day. I have not needed any collective bar- 
gaining. 

If you look up the men who achieve in any line of business, not necessarily 
men who achieve the positions that yon gentlemen have achieved and which it 
lias l)een my good luck to achieve, but you look at the men lower down In the 
scale; if they are men of intelligence they do not need any collective bargain- 
ing. liut on tlie other hand I can not forget that I was brought up in a 
country district wliero the wages of the agricultural laborer were only about 
$1.7r) a week. I know that their condition was Improved l>y collective bargain- 
ing. Any man who is engaged In that kind of w'ork, all under one organijiatlon, 
he i^ engaged in collective bargaining. He can be tiie laborer or the college 
graduate if he so wishes, also engaged in collective bargaining, init they must 
do it on the same basis of respect for the laws of the land. That is the only 
difference, gentlemen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think, then, taking the Nation as a whole, 
taking the conditions as we find them to-day, that labor as a whole would be 
better off under a system of individual bargaining or better off under a system 
of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Insull. I think that Is almost an impossible question to answer. I am 
candid enough to say that there are some classes of labor that I think are 
decidedly better off. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where do you draw the line? 

Mr. Insull. I think that when a man who has habits of thrift and who has 
the ambition to achieve a position of Independence, when he gets to a point 
that he has got a stake in the community in which he lives he begins to get 
restive under collective bargaining. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, you think that collective bargaining 
would have a tendency to hold him down? 

Mr. Insull. Yes; it would; collective bargaining, In my Judgment, must of 
u^sslty take care of the average intelligence, not of the maximum or the 
minimum intelligence. It does take care in a way of men theoretically. 
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Coininlssioiipr Weinhtoc k. Inferontiully, then, I assume, Mr. Insiill, that you 
would say to the workers, “If you are above the average in ability and In 
ambition and In energy, do your own individual bargaining”? 

Mr. Insim.l. Yes. 

Commissioner Wklvstock. And if you are below, if you are only the average, 
then do collective bargaining? 

Mr. iNsuia.. Yes; I tliirdc I would say that. I am talking now irrespective 
of what I am doing myself in my corporations that I control. 

Commissioner WKiN.srocK. There has been a great deal talked about colle<,‘tlve 
bargaiidng in this <*oiintry— various branches of industry in various parts. As 
an emi)lo.\(‘r who is general in his sphere and ns a man who has a broad horizon, 
an unusual opportunity for observation, you think that the country, as a whole, 
1ms been lieliu'd or hindered by this collective bargaining that prevails in so 
many directions? 

Mr. iNsrm.. I do not know that I can speak with any iiuthority on that sub- 
ject. Duriim' my career T have met the leaders of a great many of the labor 
uidons, the large labor unions of this country. And I have thought them men 
of high inti'lllgence and men with the highest sense of the duties of citizenship. 
On the other hand, during my career it has been my misfortune to have to deal 
at times with just tlie opposite. I do not know whether the one balances the 
other. If the millenlum has arrived, if it were not human to err, why I should 
say that tlu‘ country as a w'hole luul not suffered by collective bargaining. There 
have been tim(‘S when particular parts of the country have suffered very much, 
and there lmv(‘ becm times when Australasia, for instance, suffered very much 
from the collective bargaining when there luis been a very serious blot on its 
reconl. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What, in your opinion, wmnld be the condition, say 
five years hence, if It were possible somehow to wdpe out organized labor? 
Would the condition, in your judgment, be better or worse for the average 
w’orker? Of cours(‘, we are dealing only with opinions now. 

Mr. Insui,!.. Oh, you are dealing wilii a tldng llmt is impossible. That is a 
thing you can’t imagine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t think it is possible for that to come to 
pass? 

Mr. Insull. Oh, no; not at all. 

Commissioner Wt<;[nsto(’k. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask a question? Mr. Oarretson wmuld 
like to ask a qiiestlon. 

Commissioner Oauketson. If I <lidn’t misunderstand you, you expressed a 
belief that employees of public-service corporations should be subjected to cer- 
tain limitations In the matter of organization. Do you believe there is any 
Obligation toward Uie puldic that should be made to rest more strongly on the 
employees of public-service corporations than on the owners of public-service 
corporations? 

Mr. Tnsitll. Abstractly, no; b\it 

Commissioner Garketson. (’oncrotely, then. 

Mr, Inshll, No; but tim fact is that the employee does not consider in prac- 
tice the obligation of the corporation to the community, a.s a rule. 

Commi.ssloner Garkktson, Is there any greater obligation on the man to do 
that than on the owners? 

Mr. In.sxu.l. No; except one thing. Tl»e owmers, or rather the men who run 
the property and represent the owners — of course, I am in no sense the owner 
of these properties I run. The Commonwealth Edison Co., for Instance, has up- 
ward of 2,000 owuiers. 

Commissioner Garkktson. You are the representative of the owners? 

Mr. Insull. I represent tlie owners. It Is my duty to look particularly after 
the question of the operation of obligation of the corporation to the community. 
I have been educated to do that. Tlie employees lower down haven’t. I am 
the employee who has. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. Does etlucatlon create an obligation that does not 
in equity exist? 

Mr. Insull. No, sir. 

Comral.ssloner Gakretson. Then the obligation of you and the employee to the 
public is exactly the same? 

Mr. lN8ULL.<jrheoretically ; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Actually? 

Mr. Insuix. All right, actually. But he don’t fulfill It as a rule. 
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Commissioner Garretson. The question is not of fulfillment just yet; but if 
you take away from those men the power of organization, assuming for a im> 
men! it may be a benefit, don’t you place a mightier weapon in the hands of your 
employers than the ordinary employee who is in the public service has? 

Mr, Insull. How did I understand that? 

Commissioner Garretson. Take away the power or right of organization. 

Mr. Insull. Yes; if you do take It away. 

Commissioner Garretson. Certainly; and you express yourself in favor of 
taking it away? 

Mr. Insull. No, sir; I did not. 

(’ommissloner Garretson. Then I misunderstood you. What was the first 
question I asked you, if you did not express your belief that the employees <if 
})ul)lie-servic‘e corporations should not l)e iiermltte<l to organize like other 
<‘mployees? 

Mr. iNHTJLi.. I have never taken it away from any of them. 

Commissioner Garretson. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Insull. I am ojierating both what you would call a closed shop and an 
oi>en shop. 

(Commissioner Garretson. I am not talking about a closed shop at all, but 
the right to organize and the right to present a demand precisely as other 
enjployces present it. That is, the public-service empioye<‘s. 

Mr. Insull. I have never taken tliat away from any employee. 

(^mimissioner Garretson. Oh, no. 

Mr. Insull. I haven’t any idea of doing It. 

Commissioner Garretson. I njean, do you believe in legally doing it? 

Mr. Insult., Legally doing it? No. 

Commissioner (Iarretson. By legislative enactment. 

Mr. Insui.l. Gh, no, n<», no, no, no. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that was where that misunderstanding 
earne in. 

Mr. Insull. No, 

(’ommissloner Garretson. Because that opinion has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed, that public-service employees should be curbed In directions where 
others were not. 

Mr. Insull. No; I don’t think that Is the way to settle that question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon refeiTe<l to the fact that one of the things 
that your employees enjoyed — and you recited it as a wage benefit — was the 
prospect of a liberal pension. 

INIr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That pension is wholly dependent upon tenure of 
service, is It not? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, service; yes. 

(’ommissloner Garretson. (’an any i)eDsIou dependent upon tenure of service 
1)0 considered as a wage element ? 

Mr. Insull. I consider it so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Unless it is guaranteed to the man and collectible 
as wages are. If he leaves your service he gets nothing. 

Mr. Insull. No ; he gets nothing. 

Commissioner Garretson. No matter for what cause, of his owm volition or 
yours? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore can It be legitimately considered as a 
wage element? 

Mr. Insuix. Well, that is a subject of argument that you people and our 
people have been arguing for years. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, your opinion is that it can? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that is all I wanted on that subject. 

Now, how is it — you said that a large number of your men were very highly 
paid? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. On the monthly system? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabsetson. Did I understand you that these monthly men were 
paid $80 a month? 

Mr. Insull. Yes; that would come right down, you know — our aim is to put 
everybody, possibly, on monthly pay; roll. 
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“oo.mniL“io.K^'(/lBirr^^^^^ general, what Is your larpst class? 

Mr In BULL VWJl, in ^'ononil, we have f^ot, out of 4,870 people on our pay roll 
last week— on the hst of July— 3.170 have been working for us over a year, aud 
a very large iiroportion of (hat 3,170 would be monthly employees. 

ConiniIssIoiu*r (Iaukktson. And what would the larger number of monthly 
men draw as a inontlily wage? , ^ ^ 

Mr. INSULL. Well, 1 would have to have that figured out for me. I happen 
to remember se(‘ing on my desk in the last few days that the average pay of 
our monthly won was $70 a month. 

CommiHsionor aAUjmrsoN. Average pay of the monthly men is $70? 

Mr. INBVLL. Yos; dial would be men, women, and young people. 

Commisslom*r (sakkktson. That would mean that (he highest man — that aver- 
age would be created by a few high and many lower? 

Mr. Insuj.l. i\o, no. 1 would think that that — I have never looked Into It 
from that poi/it of view. 

(\)niini.ssIon<‘r (Iahketson. Well, take the average wage. 

Mr. Inhull. I would be very glad to give you that information later on, but 
my general Impre.sslon would be that our monthly men, if you leave out, if you 
like, the othcers and .simply take from the foreman or .superintendents down, 
our monthly men would show pretty high. 

(Commissioner (Uiuietson, Wageworkers? 

Mr. Instill. Yes; wageworkers. 

(Commis.sioner (iArbetson. As against salaried men? 

Mr. IN.SULL. Well, any man on monthly pay roll is looked upon as a salaried 
man. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, some men who <lraw salaries object to being 
called wageworkers. 

Mr. Insult., Well, I don’t. 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t, either. 

Mr. 1N.SULL. I work for wages, and expect to be paid. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, do you think that for the average man that 

know's the buslnes.s he follows 

Mr. Insult.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrjjtson. That $70 Is a high wage? 

Mr. IN.SULI.. Oh, no; that is not a fair statement. I said the average pay of 
our monthly men. I did not say the average pay of our monthly men who know 
the business. That includes office boys ; that Includes students whom w(^ — whom 
for half of their time we contribute part of their tuition to learn the busines.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, does your average mechanic get more money 
than that? 

Mr. Insull. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Monthly men? 

Mr. Insull. I think s(t. I will be very glad to have it figured out for you. 

I would not attempt to answer it here, but I would be very glad to have It 
figur^Hl out for you and file with you the wages of any branch of our work 
that you want filed. 

Commissioner Garretson. I would be very glad to have that, and as complete 
as you can make It. 

Mr. INSUT.L. If you will Just tell the secretary to tell me what you want, I 
will be verv glad to let you have what you want. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, with regard to the efficiency of private and 

Insull. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, Is that within the scope of this 
commission? 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the question? 

Mr Insull. The question of the discussion of municipal ownership. 
Chairman Walsh. Well, it takes quite a large range, and we can’t fix it to 
any definite proposition. You see how it started, Mr. Insull, 

Clmirma^^ALSH.^ Y’ou were asked whether or not the belief in the minds 
of a great many people that public ownership was a good thing caused them 
to be restless under private ownership. Now, there are eight commissioners 
here, and it woulf be Impossible to 
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Mr. Insull. If I had known I was going to be asked questions on this sub- 
ject I would have brought the cost of running a steamboat on the Thames ; I 
would have brought the cost of running the steamboats between Staten Island 
and the Battery In New York; I would have brought the cost of oi^eratlng all 
the municipally owned plants In Europe. I 

Chairman Walsh. I would 

Mr. Insull (continuing) would have showed the price at which we sell 

our energy falls lower than the cost at which they produce it in the average 
municipally owned projjorties of England. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Yes; that Is jierfectly germane to the question we 
have got before us. 

Mr. Insull. But I didn’t know I was going to have to discuss thsd kind of 
subject. 

(’liairrnnn Walsh. It Is in the general scope of our Inquiry, but was not in 
file topics given to you. 

Mr. Insull. Well, I am probably excusable. 

Chairman Walsh. And not being put in the topics, why I think it would 
be best not to branch off into it. 

(’ommissioner (Jakrktson. Mr. Insull, you made tlie .statement here 

Mr. Insull. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I am probably excusable because I 
tliought that was a dead issue. I would have had the information. 

Commissioner Garkktson. It is not the first corp.se that has been galvanized. 

Mr. Insull. I agree witli you. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Mr. Insull, if I understood you, you made the 
statement that public utilities could not be as .successfully operated In your 
opinion by governmental agencies as by private direction; am I rigiit? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretson. And from your experience — the city here owns Its 
waterworks? 

Mr. Insull. It Is not fair to get me into a discussion with the politicians 
of (Chicago. Now, that is not fair. Name any other city you like, and if I 
know anything about It I will discu.s8 It. I^t us discuss the municipally 
operatHl ferryboats of New York Bay, say. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Well, or the eclipse of the sun. 

Mr. Insull. Yes, No; don’t, as a matter of fairness, gentlemen, don’t take 
mo into the discussion with the city hall. I try to keep away from it. 

(JJominissloner Garretson. I am trying to find the shadow on the sun now. 

Mr. Insull. Yes. 

(’orninlssloner Garretson. What, for Instance, what is the average wage in 
municipally or governmentally administered public utilities and privately 
mannged? 

Mr. Insull. I could not give you those figures. As 1 told you, I would have 
come posted If I had known I was going to deal with a corpse. 

('‘•mmissloner Garretson. Do you know what the city of Chicago, for in- 
stance, pays inspectors? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. In what line of business? 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, in the waterworks. 

Mr. INSUT.L. No; I don’t. I don’t; all I know about is the — all I can discuss 
about the waterworks is ray bill for water. 

(Commissioner Garretson. And the quality of the water. 

Mr. Insull. Yes. It is good; as a citizen, I say. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, they <lo produce a certain amount of gorKl 
work ? 

Mr. Insull. Oh, yes; it Is good. And this hot weather, it Is very fine. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Well, If that Is the case we will let It go at that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you want to ask some questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Delano. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Insull, if I understood you, your point was that 
the piibllc-servlee corporations stood in dlflPerent relation to the public from 
the ordinary employer or other employer. Is that your point? 

Mr. Insutx. That Is my point. 

Commissioner Delano. That on account of those obligations that you owe 
the public — of being compelled to furnish light or heat or gas every day in 
the year and every hour in the day— that you think it is unsafe to enter Into 
arrangements with unions. Is that your point? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Delano. Well, now, if the unions, recognizing that, that pub- 
lic service was dliTerent from ordinary service, were under public supervision 
and were under the same resiMmsIbllity to the public that you are, would 
that alter your opinion in dealing with them? 

Mr. Inslll. That Is — well, supposing our service absolutely was killed and 
we would be lield harmless by some legislative enactment sui)erior to our 
contractual relations with the city. 

Commissl(mer Delano. Or that the unions would be penalized instead of 
you being ixuiallzed for the rupture in service. 

Mr. Insull. Well, that would be a question of their credit. Would you 
penalize them financially? 

Commissioner Delano. Well, there are other penalties that might be just 
as efTective — the withdrawing of a charter or something like that. I am 
asking tlds question because It is one of the duties of this commission to try 
to finti sona* middle ground between the extremes of the positions on both 
sides. I know you have been In the service so long 

Mr. Insoll. I probably hesitate at answering that because in main busi- 
ne.sses I have run the subject of unionizing our oixu’atlves has never come up 
seriously. I don’t mean to say that no one has ever made the demand for it; 
it has never been a serious prop«»siti<m. Naturally I would rather be left 
alone to deal with my own people In my own way, see? I think they are well 
satlsfleil with the way they are dealt with. Mr. Delano Is a citizen of Chicago, 
and he can probably tell just as well as I <‘an wliether they are reasonably 
well satisfied wdth the way they are <lealt with. 

Commissioner Delano. That Is all, Mr. (Ihalrman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask you a question or two. 

Mr. INSIJTX. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. JMr. Insull, in siwaking of the matter of individual 
bargaining as to wages and hours and <*onditIonH of labor and collective bar- 
gaining, I understooil your answer to be tlmt for the more intelligent you 
believed that individual bargaining wmdd bring to the individual the best 
results. Is that correct; did I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. I don’t think l)ralns have any needs of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Commissioner T^knnon. Now% in connection with that, do you believe the 
social well-being of the world is better served by high pay for the few' or a living 
pay for the many? 

Mr. Insull. Well, I tlilnk if it could be provided, there should be living pay 
for the many. After all, tlmt is a que.stion of supply and demand wdien you come 
down to fundamentals. 

Commissioner Lennon. If collective bargaining w'ould protect the many to 
n greater extent than individual bargaining, which would best serve the inter- 
ests of .society? 

Mr. Insull. AVhy, if collective bargaining would better serve the interests 
of the world as a w'liole — employees as a whole, why collective bargaining would 
be better for society, but the fact is not — tlie facts are to the contrary. Statis- 
tics of labor show very distinctly that there Is intinltely more individual bar- 
gaining the world over than there Is colU'ctIve bargaining. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the lilstory of this country in industry show 
unorganized workers receive as gootl pay or better pay than organiztxl workers? 

Mr. Insull, That I could not answer. 

Commissioner Lennon. Take the different industries in w'hlch you are inter- 
ested, the one industry representing the elevated railroad men, how do their 
wages compare with the other departments? 

Mr. Insull. I would he very glad to give you a comparative table on that to 
file w’ith your commission. 

Oommlssioner Garbetson. I would like to have that, but can you say from 
memory w'hether that averages better or below? 

Mr. iNSurx. I could not say it from memory. 1 would say offhand — and it 
Is purely a guess — I w’ould much rather file the figures^ 

Commissioner Lennon. All right. 

Mr. Insuix. I would say that the elevated roads would average lower, simply 
from my general knowledge of the employees. 

Crommissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Call your next 
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TEBTIXONY OF XB. YICTOB A. OIANDEB. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Olander, give os your name. 

Mr. Olandeb. Victor A. Olander. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address. 

Mr. Olander. 570 West Lake Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business. 

Mr. Olander. Secretary of the Lake Seaman’s Union, and vice president of 
the International Seamen’s Union. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you held those positions? 

Mr. OiANDEUi. About 12 years. No ; as vice president about 12 years ; as sec- 
retary, about 4 ; and subordinate positions previous to that. 

Mr. Thompson, What jurisdiction or over what territory does your union 
cover? 

Mr. Olandeb. The international union covers the United States and (’nnada. 
The Lake Seamen’s Union is the Lakes district — that Is, the Great Lakes — takes 
into membership the sailors, marine firemen, and marine cooks. The Lake 
Seamen’s Union, however, being confined to sailors only. The two other organi- 
zations, one for firemen and one for marine cooks of this district. 

Mr. Thompson. What jurisdiction has the local union got, of which you are 
secretary? 

Mr. Olander. We haven’t a local union in the .sense that other unions have. 
The Lake Seaman’s Union is a district organization ; it has headquarters at 
(’hicago and local branches around the ciiain of lakes. The membership of a 
member is a membership at large in the district. He can go anywhere in the 
district without changing their books or any questions being asketl. 

Mr. Thompson. You are acquainted with the conditions of labor on the Great 
T.akes, of course? 

Mr. Olander. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that condition satisfactory or not? 

Mr. Olandeb. Decidedly unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the reasons for that, if you know? 

Mr. Olandeb. There are a great many reasons. I hardly know how to begin 
to answer that question. I think the main reason is due to the fact that the 
corporations owning the vessels generally hold the position that they <lon’t 
propose to permit the men who navigate or work those vessels to have anything 
to say as to wages or working conditions, or how they shall live, because you 
know we exist with our employment, and are with it all the time, live right on 
hoard ship. Corporations take unto themselves the right to say what shall be 
done in all those respects. Experience in the past years has taught us that 
means mighty hard lives for us. When I began sailing my sailing was mostly — 
my experience has mostly been on steam vessels — wages were from $12 a month 
up to $25 a month, occasionally $30 a month being paid for the men that — the 
class of men that are In our organization now ; some of the better class, of 
course, getting a little bit more. They operated a system of laying off men 
almost every trip. 

In those days it was difficult to get over a month’s employment steadily. 
That continued without any change for the better. Food was bad. Of course, 
this Is all in varying degrees. Now and then there was an employer who paid 
a little bit more, whose food was a little bit better, and who furnished better 
quarters, but I speak of the general condition ; there w^as no change in that 
until the men organized. Since then wages have increased materially, hut not 
to where we believe they ought to be. The men who formerly got $12 are now 
getting about $30 a month. The man that formerly got $25 is now getting about 
from $50 to a month. The work is seasonal, however, so far as the Lakes 
are concerned, and the average working time, taking it good and bad, as a whole, 
is about six months and perhaps a little more. The men seek employment else- 
where; many of them go to the coast. The change I spoke of — that is, the 
change from $12 or $15 a montli to $30 a month — has taken place within a 
period of about 14 years,. that being the scale In about 1898 and 1899, the low 
scale. The higher, the prevailing scale to-day is the higher scale. They also 
now make a practice of paying the men a little bit more for the last two sailing 
months of the season — that is, October and November. The wages for the higher 
class, the higher paid men being then raised to $65, and for the others to $40 
a month ; but the $15 scale still prevails in some vessels where the organization 
not been effected. A number of our Chicago passenger vessels, in a number 
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of them you will find that the majority of the deck crew, the large majority 
of the deck crews, do not get any more than $15 a month for their monthly 
wage. As the supply of men decreases for some reason or other — that Is, the 
supply of the kind of men tliat they nae — they pick up anybody that they can 
get hold of ; as that <lec reuses they may raise that scale to a dollar a day. The 

rule on many of the vessels now with reference to deck hands there is that 

they get 5(J cents a dsiy by tlie day. If they stay one week, they are paid off 
at a dollar a day. There are times when they pay them 25 cents an hour for 
handling freight ; that is, wlnm the supply of men is short. 

Mr. Tiio.mi*sov. What p(‘rcentage, if you know, of the men operating on the 
vessels of the (ireat TiUkes Is organized? 

Mr. Olanuku. I should think about a little better than one-third of them now. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the organization confined to certain classes of vessels or 
by certain compaides, or general? 

Mr. Olandkk. The vessels whleh go outside the harbors. We have nothing 
to do with the vessels tl)at remain in the liarbors. We have nothing to do 
wltli vessels, with the tuglMuits, although they do go outside, but don’t go very 

far. I might say the vessels that run from port to port are the vessels that 

we are on. 

Mr. Titompson. Do<‘s your union liave collective bargaining with any of the 
owners <»r vess»*ls? 

Mr. Olandku. At the present time and since the fall of 1007 practically every 
shipowner on the chain of i.akes refuses to recognize the organization. And 
there has been no collective bargaining except In very few isolated instances. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your union better organized, better on certain classes of 
boats running outside' the harbor than on other classes? 

Mr. Olander. Yes; we are better organized on the lumber vessels than we 
are on any other cla.ss of ves.sels. 

Mr. Thompson. How about ore ve.ssels? 

Mr. Ot.ani)er. On tlu' ore vessels a man who wants to sail on an iron-ore 
vessel of the Great Lakt's as a union man ket'ps quiet about it — never tells he 
Is a union man. It usually means his discharge if that becomes known. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlien you speak of the wages which are being paid for the 
services, do you mean the wages paid to union men alone, or Is it a general 
wage obtaining on the Lak«*s? 

Mr. Olander. That is tlu' general wage scale. When w’e in 1809 and 1900 
began to make ourselvt's eiTt'ctive as an organization, we change<l the wage 
scale everywhere, (‘xcept for flu* deck hand on the passenger vc'ssels. They are 
the poorest class of men employed. I mean that in ev('ry sense, not only as 
W’orklngmen but as men. They are plck(‘d up largely around South Clark Stre<*t, 
in the lodging-house districts. They are the 4lown and outs, and the worst kiml 
of men that lay around there. We effecte<l the wage scale everywhere. In 
1903 we entered into an agreement with the laimber (’arrlers’ Association and 
the Lake Carriers’ Assoclafion. The Lake Carriers’ Association, comprising 
the Iron-oie vessels and grain vessels, and so on, I hat being the largest associa- 
tion. Those agreements wore renewed from year to year with both associations 
until 1907. At the. dost* v)f the year JtK)7 there was some iialication that the 
Lake Carriers’ Association did not propo.se t<» continue Ihe agreement any longer, 
and w’hen we tried to secure a meeting with (hem in the spring of 1908 they 
declined to meet with us, and adopte<l a resolution, something that they term 
the open shop. 

I think that the general expectation of the Lake Carriers’ As.sociation at 
the time was that we would go out on strike. It was not a very good busi- 
ness year. There wi're Indications that the vessels would not have much to 
do, and it was a good time to put the union out of business and they starterl in 
to do that. 

We, however, did not go out on .strike. I can tell the story of that year if 
you are Interested. 

Mr. Thompson. Briefly, if you will, Mr. Olander. 

Mr. Olander. After this oi>en shop resolution was adopted when they de- 
cleared that they did not propose to discriminate against union men, we offi- 
cially decided that there should be no strike, took it up In our meetings all 
over the chain of Lakes, anti the men everywhere decided that we would try 
out the new system, \^'e had never euforceil rules requiring the exclusive 
employment of union men at all times. We always left the door open for 
the outsider to coni* in and if there were not sufficient union men around they 
could employ anybody. We usually got the man Into the organization, al- 
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though we did have an understanding If he worked at the business that he 
would come Into an organization. We went to work. Navigation opened 
up in the latter part of April. In May, very shortly after the opening, the 
Lake Carriers’ Association announced a rule that thereafter none of the men 
would be shipped directly by the captains as had been the practice previously, 
that the captain who knew John Smith and could go to get him in the boarding 
house or wherever he could find him, and the man who knew the captain 
somewhere could go and find him wherever there happened to be a vacjuicy. 
They stopped that system and Inaugurated a rule that every man would have 
to ship through an employment oflice under the Jurisdiction or under the di- 
rection of the Lake Carriers’ Association. He would have to register in that 
employment oflice and carry a card from that otflce. 

We said nothing to that. We went to the offices. We knew what was com- 
ing; so many people misunderstood what the open shop meant that we thought 
before we had any real fight that we would let the Lake carriers show what 
tliey meant exactly by the open shop, and so we decided to wait and see what 
it was. 

On the 10th of June the captains employed on the ships of the United States 
Steel Corporation — that is, the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. — went to their crews 
and said to them that if you want to sail on this vessel any longer you have got 
to surrender your membership in the union and give me your membership 
book. The first case of that kind was the steamer liumon, of Conneaut, Ohio. 

From that day on news of that khid came in very quickly until a very largo 
proportion of the vessels, the captains of the vessels were giving this kind 
of orders to the men. That was the open sho]) that they had declared. We 
met that. Business conditions were so poor tliat we did not think we could 
win a strike. If we had thought wo could have won the strike we would have 
struck and struck hard, but we did not think we could win a strike under 
those conditions, so many unemployed men throughout the country, and we 
are not as free to move as men of other callings are. 

So we met that by a .system of duplicate membership cards; that is to say, 
we gave each man two cards, or rather a book and a card. We have no card. 
We have a book in which the constitution, membersldp card, the membership 
certificate and everything Is bound. We Issued duplicate cards and said to 
the men if you want to hold your employment through this period of de- 
pression give your book to tlie captain and keep your card in tlie other pocket 
and remain a union man just the same and hold on to the job for a while. 
And we did that very extensively. 

The employers attempted to meet that first by going to some of the men and 
saying, “ You can not remain on this ship unless you make an affidavit to the 
effect that you have severed your connection with the union and that you do 
not proiK)8e to have anything to do with the marine labor organization so long 
as you are in our employ.” 

They tried tliat thing in a few cases. As soon as we managed to get it 
l>efore the public that stopped. It was a thing that could not be done In the 
oi>en, and it was so raw, if I may use that word, that even some members of 
tile Lake Carriers’ Association did not like to have tlie name of doing a thing 
like that. I have got the slips here somewhere, and porliaps I had better not 
try to go througli that. I can give that to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me see the samples. If you have them, 

Mr. Olander. I am afraid it would take me a little time to find it — here they 
are. One of them states, “ I declare on my honor I am a union man and pro- 
pose to stay with my union.” That w'as about the effect of it. The other 
says, “ I declare I am not connected with any organization,’' or something to 
that effect, and I am free to act for myself. They went to the men through 
the shipping masters and said, “ We don’t want to discriminate against you ; 
it really was not our fault ; some of the captains misunderstood our orders, and 
they did some of them discriminate, but it was not the fault of the associa* 
tlon, and all we want is to be absolutely fair. If you are a union man we 
want you to say so, sign this and it w’on’t be held against you. You will be 
registered in the office that way and if the captain wants a union man we 
will hire you. If you are not a union man, sign the other, and If the captain 
want a nonunion man he will hire you. There will be absolutely no discrimi- 
nation.” 

Of course, it was simply a trick to put the men on honor, In an effort to find 
out whether or not they were union men, for the purpose of getting rid of them. 
1 advised the men to sign in each instance they were nonunion men, Just as I 
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had previously advised them to take the affidavit to the effect that they would 
never have anything to do with the organization, saying to them they were 
justified in violating that affidavit. Some of them did it. I went to the news- 
papers with the story rlglit away, and that cleaned that up, but the system of 
slips continued throughout that season. 

As to what their attitude was, I have here a letter written by one of the 
board of directors of the Lake Carriers* Asscn iation giving instructions to his 
captain. Early in the season — May 3 — a curd was issue<l to William Hare, a 
member of our organization, who does not objed to his name being known now. 
The card was used a good deal before this. He was a wheelsman on the 
steamer Matopa, of the I’lttsburgh Steamship Co. He was discharged and this 
notation made on the card l)y the master of the vessel : “ Good wheelsman, but 
he had too much to say about unions. .1. 11. Uegan, master, steamer Matopa." 
Later this came into my fH>ssession on the letterhead of .John Mitchell. I be- 
lieve he is the president of the company. He repre.sents the Cleveland Steam- 
ship Co., the -Etna Stearnshlj) Co., the Buffalo A Susquelianna Steamship Co., 
and the Masnba Steamship Co. : 

(h.KVKLAND, Ohio, June 19y 1908. 

Gapt. F. D. Gaj.ton, 

iSteamcr Mosca Taj/lor," Milwaukee, Wis. 

Deak Sir: I inclose you herewith copy of a letter from the Lake Carriers* 
Association, giving list of the shipping masters’ offices at the different ports. 
When you are in ntM3d of anyone be sure to ship what men you need through 
the shipping offices. When you find that you have any union sailors aboard who 
have books, you discharge them unless th(‘y give up their hooks. What we want 
to do Is to relieve our shii)s of union men. Be sure to h‘t no walking delegate 
go aboard your boat at any time under any eircumstances. Keep a man at the 
head of the ladder when In port, and when a man tries to get aboard your 
boat ask him his name and what he wishes, and if he can not give you a satis- 
factory answer <lo not let him aboard. 

If I find that any delegates g<‘t aboaial your boat, I am going to ask for your 
resignation, unless you have a very good reason for it. 

Yours, very truly, 


John Mitchell. 


I-AKK Caruleks* Association, 

Gkfice of the President, 

Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1908. 

To the vessel owners and managers: 

In pursuance of one of the purposes for which our as.soclatlon was formed, 
viz, to establish and maintain sldpping offices for the convenient securing of 
seamen on vessels on the Great Lukes and to e.stablisU and maintain amicable 
relations between employers and employetl, and in view of the legislation which 
goes into effect July 1 of this year In regard to efficiency of crews, our associ- 
ation from its experience concluded that the best and fairest way to carry out 
these ideas is through what is commonly known as the “ open-shop ” principle. 

To carry this out in its proiier sjdrit and intent requires the cooperation of 
the owners and the executive officers of the ships. 


The association has establlsheil the following shipping offices, through which 
seamen may be employed, and every reasonable and proper effort will be made 
to Insure the furnishing of efficient men; and if the shipping officer has not 
visited tile ship your master or engineer should communicate with the shipping 
office and report any neglect of any shipping officer to give prompt attention : 


Port. 

Ix>cation. 

Shipping master. 

Telephone. 

Buffalo 

154 Main Street 


Seneca 1265. 

Main 65. 

103 K. 

Bell Main 089, Cuy. 
i Cent. 744. 

Main 3770. 

Harrison 4853. 
South Chicago 98. 

306. 


Kahne Block 


CotnneaAt 

Cleveland 

Bank Building, comer Day and 
Park Streets. 

98 on the Dock 

W. M. Ford 

Wm. F. Wall 

Toledo 

Chioftgo 

102 Marine Block, Water Street 

100 Van Buren Street 

H. Wellet 

J. Blair- 

South Chicago 

Milwaukee . 

151 Ninety-second Street 

i 

C. B. Morse 

Diihith 

Board of Trade 

j. Currie 
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It Is essential that tlie owners and the licensed officers cooperate thoroughly 
with this effort by obtaining their crews through the established shipping offices 
and then by insisting throughout that the men have absolutely fair treatment. 
There must be, so far ns possible, watch and w^atch ; no unnecessary work, such 
as scraping and painting, and the like, should be permitted on Sunday ; no man 
should be required or asked to work over the side of the ship while underway. 
There must be no discrimination in the matter of mess rooms, and every com- 
plaint from any member of the crew must be received and carefully considered 
by the master of the ship. 

The executive committee has arranged that the shipping offices issue to each 
man as shipped a card, giving the <late of shipment, the capacity in which em- 
ployed, and the ship. Where necessity requires the shipment of men at places 
where there is no shipping office, on arrival at a port where there is a shipping 
office such card will be furnished. On reporting on board the seaman shall give 
this card to the master or, If in his department, to the chief engineer, and on 
leaving ship may recpiire Its return, but only with certilieato Indorsed thereon 
by the master or chief engineer, according to the department, of the reason for 
leaving the vessel and statement of qualification and character of service 
rendered. 

As on many of the docks strangers will be excluded, the card will bo an 
Identification of the seaman with the ship, and will serve the very substantial 
purpose of furnishing a record of men on boar<l our ships in case of accident. 

Please, Therefore, have the officers of your vessels ship their men in this way; 
also Instruct your officers to station one or more members of the crew' at uppro- 
jiriate places to exclude admission on the sidp of any iierson ex(?ept actual mem- 
bers of the crew’ or such as have permission to go on board from the office of the 
manager or agent of the ship, and refer to the executive officer in cliarge of the 
\essel application from such parties. 

Yours, truly, 


W. laviNGSTONE, Presidmt. 


That letter Is a fair illustration of the orders given to practically all of the 
masters of the I^ake Carriers’ Association by the various owmers. They did not 
all do it by letter, but all of the masters carried out that with very rare excep- 
tions — carried out those kind of Instructions. 

We w'ent through the season of 1008, and in 1000 they inaugurated what was 
known ns the Lake Carriers’ As.soclation welfare plan. And against that we 
w'ent on strike and carried on a strike for three years, beginning on May 1, 1009, 
and calling the strike off in, I think, the latter part of March In 1012. We did 
not win the strike. We are carrying on the agitation against the welfare plan 
yet, because we believe it is a system of slavery under which men of our race 
can not afford to even attempt to exist. We w ill fight it as long as we have got 
anything to fight with. 

Mr. Thompson. Briefly, will you tell us wdiat tliat welfare plan is, or, if It Is 
published in a hook, will you file with the commission a copy of the hook. 

Mr. Olandeb. I have here a pamphlet entitled “ Cause of the Seamen’s 
Strike,” w'hich is an extract from the official proceedings of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, dated February 17, 
1010, beginning on page 46. It consists of copies of documents and affidavits, 
being a list — and some of the letters being written by myself and a copy of the 
welfare plan as taken from a pamphlet Issued by the I^ake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion. However, this particular pamphlet Is I.s.sucd by the union and my coj)y 
here might be questioned, so I would say to the commission that copies of the 
welfare plan appear in the report of the department of labor of the State of 
New York for 1910 and In the report of the hoard of arbitration of the State of 
Wisconsin for that same year, 1910 or 1911, I am not sure which. 

(The pamphlet referred to, entitled “Cause of the Seamen’s Strike,” dated 
Washin^on, D. C., February 25, 1910, was sTibmltted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Now, referring, Mr, Olander, to the state of industrial unrest 
which pertains In the shipping world on the Great Lakes, what, in your opinion, 
to tae cure for that condition? How could it be remedied or could the major 
portion of the unrest be alleviated? 

Mr. Olandeb. Well, a good deal has to be done in our case. We live under 
different laws than people on shore are snbjecte<l to. There is much stronger, 
necessarily must be stronger disciplinary laws on board ship. And until 
some other laws are inaugurated that will give us — while w’e don’t want those 
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disciplinary laws changed as far as they apply while the ship is out at sea, 
we feel there ought to be some other laws on the statute books that would 
safeguard our Interests somewhat. It Is necessary in our case; we admit the 
necessity of having a law, for instance, that permits the master to punish a 
man for willful dlsobetlience of orders. It Is pretty hard to draw the line as 
to what kind of orders they must be. Sometimes a very small thing may en- 
danger the ship while she is at sea. And we recognize that this is necessary. 

But that gives that master tremendous power over us, and gives the owner 
through the master tremendous power; so that in our case it is necessary to 
have some regulations, not only for the protection of the men in an Industrial 
sense, but also as a matter of safety. 

Under tlie law now we have got to sign a contract whenever we go to work. 
The terms of that contract, except in tlio inatbn* of wages, is laid down by the 
Government ; tliat is, it Is laid down by law, and we sign it and accept those 
terms and go to sea if we want to. It we don’t want to do that, we can’t work 
at our employment ; we have got to stay asliore. 

Now, under that contract, if we quit the vessel in the domestic trade, that is 
to say on the Lakes or on the coasts, before the expiration of the terms of tliat 
contract — which we call shipping articles — we lose all the money that we have 
earned and all of tlie clothes or other l)elonglngs that we leave on board. We 
are trying to get the law changed now, so that we will iuive a right to collect 
half pay at every port of discharge, because during tluit perlo<l we can not get 
any money for the necessaries of life. We might want to get some clothes or 
something of tliat kind; we may not be in a condition to wait until the end of 
the trip or the end of the month. 

And we want the law so changed tliat we can collect half at any port of 
discharge or loading. 

In the foreign trade — perhaps you may think I am getting somewhat off 
the Lakes, but not so much ns you might think — in the foreign trade, we are 
subject to arrest and Imprisonment for quitting the vessel. If, for instance, 
when we are In some foreign country, outside of Mexi(*o and the West Indies 
and Canada, we lK*come di.ssatlsfied with the conditions on that ship we may 
be willing to lose all the wages that we have earned, un<l that might be any- 
thing from two weeks to six months; we may be willing to sacritice everything 
that we have got on board, and still we can’t quit if the master does not 
want us to. 

That is the right under the law and under the treaties with foreign coun- 
tries, where he can apply to the local police and take us back on board ship. 
That same law applies to sailors on foreign ships In the ports of the United 
States. And I have seen men arresteil right here on the Lakes who have lieen 
on foreign ships, under contract with foreign ships, and wanted to quit. I 
have seen them taken back on lioard. Gf course, there is not so much of that on 
the Lakes, liecause there are not so very many foreign shliis here, but a great 
deal of it on the coast. Until those kind of things are changed we haven’t got 
much chance. 

Mr. Thompson. Have j’ou any other specific proposition calculated to help 
the situation? 

Mr. Olanuer. 1 might say before answering that, that these — we are trying 
to get these things changed. We have got a bill before Congress now that, 
aside from its safety regulations, provide for these things. I have 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of that bill with you now? 

Mr, Olander. Sir? 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of that bill with you? 

Mr. Olander. No ; but I can furnish the commission with a copy of the bill. 

Mr. Thompson. We would be pleased to have you do so. 

Mr. Olander. But there is still a copy of the report that has a condensed and 
a brief aiudysis of the bill, and the bill itself. 

Commissioner Lennon. Give the number of the bill, and we will find it. 

Mr. Olander. It Is Senate 13G — in the form that it passed the Senate in Octo- 
ber. It' has been reported out of a committee in the House now in very bad 
shai>e ; so that the committee report is not the seamen’s bill, but the action of 
the Senate in October was the seamen’s bill, 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Olander, referring to the general question of Indus- 
trial unrest, have you, as an official of your organization, given some attention 
to that subject? 

Mr. Olander. I have given a great deal of attention, so far as I am 
capable of doing. 
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Mr. Thompson, EH) you believe that there is unrest in industry generally 
Among workers? 

Mr. Olandeb. Undoubtedly ; grave unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. What, In your opinion, la the cause, briefly, and cure, if you 
have any theory? 

Mr. Olandeb. It will be dlflicult for me to state that very briefly. But I 
might say this: That I think that there is a very prevalent feeling that a very 
small part of our citizenship has taken it upon them.selves to exercise altogether 
too much control over the rest of the people, and that tliere is a very strong 
relK‘lllon ogain.st that — a feeling that the man who works for another fellow 
ought to have something to say about the conditions under which he works, and 
about his wages, and so on, because those things affect him outside of his time 
of employment. They affect his home. His wages determine the schooling of 
his children, the food that they use in the home, and the home itself, or whether 
he is to have one, or whether he is to have children, and determine whether he is 
to get married, and all those kind of things. 

People generally, I think, even the nonunionist feels this, and fts'ls It strongly. 
They believe that they ought to have something to say about that. There may 
be some differences of opinion among the working i>eople here and there as to 
just how they ought to use it, but I feel that they all and all classes feel that 
they ought to have some right in that respect — a demand for a greater 
democracy, In other words. 

And I think that this condition of unrest is going to continue and grow until 
that question Is met, because my observations lead me to believe that most of 
our peoj)Ie live very close to the point where it will be difficult for them to 
obtain the necessities of life, and that they are going to feel that more and 
more. I do not mean to say that they live actually on the point of starvation, 
but where it will be difficult for them to get enough to live as they think they 
ought to live. Even a fairly well-paid meclianlc, or what we call a fairly well- 
paid mechanic, living in rented rooms, having fairly good wages, feels this: “ I 
don’t know how long this job is going to continue. It may end and there may 
be a period of unemployment. I haven’t got enough money to carry me over 
that. I may have a very serious case of Illness in the house, and the few 
dollars that I have saved won’t be quite sufficient to take me over that.” 

And then these men make up a very large proportion of the citizenship of 
our country, and they look into our city slums, where they don’t live, and they 
see before them a picture of the possibilities — the thing they may have to face, 
the pit that they may have to get into. So that I think that the greatest of the 
unrest comes from that portion of the people that fear that they are going to be 
driven to the bottom again rather than from those who are not actually at the 
bottom. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy have you in mind, Air. Olander, that you think 
this commission could recommend to Congress, for instance, to relieve in part 
or In whole either this general unrest or any specific unrest that occurs from 
time to time? 

Air. OiANUEB. Since I believe that the unre.st is very largely or almost entirely 
due to this feeling that men want more to say about themselves, about the con- 
ditions under which they live and work, I think the commission, if it concludes 
that that Is one of the great causes of unrest, ought to say .so, and ought to 
say that all of these agencies through which the men can be given — the men and 
women can be given a better chance to express themselves, can be given an 
opportunity to have something to say about their own lives — that these agencies 
should be encouraged by the Government as much as it is possible for the 
Government to encourage them. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know cases, Air. Olander, where the unrest breaks out 
in industrial conflicts, such as strikes or lockouts— have you any ideas or reme- 
dies by which such situations might be treated, either to prevent when the 
situation gets warm — to prevent the outbreak from occurring, and if it does 
occur, reduce It to the limits, the least possible limits? 

Mr. Olandeb. I would not agree to anything that has for its purpose the pre- 
vention of strikes. I do not believe that any repressive measures would be good ; 
would have much the same effect as filling a kettle full of water and then plug- 
ging it op and setting It on a fire. It will blow up after a w hile. You can’t, if 
you have that fire going there, you can’t confine that water in that kettle, no 
matter how hard you try. It will explode eventually. 

Mr. Thompson. Leaving out repressive measures, Mr. Olander, because I 
think the public are agreed that they can’t be used, what would you say should 
be done? 
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Mr. Olandijb. Concllluilon ; get the two shies together. Sometimes there are 
comlltlohs in an Indusl^y— I can conceive of conditions In an industry where it 
might Iw? — or In a particular part of an Industry, wliere it might be a very diffi- 
cult thliif? for the employer to do all that was necessary in order to be actually 
fair to the men. The thing for that emi)Ioyor to do, in my opinion, is to take 
the men Into his confidence, meet them on (Hiual terms, and when they are telling 
him their troubles let him tell them his troubles, treat them as equals, and I 
think that we will get over those things without very much trouble if that is 
generally recognized. 

Mr. Thomcson. Do you believe a bo:ird of conciliation and mediation and arbi- 
tration will result in good? 

Mr. Olanuer. I think that arbitration is really valuable only so far as it 
leads to conciliation, and I think that the main thing to do is to try to get the 
two sides together and have them adjust their alTairs so that there may be an 
agreement satisfactory to both sides and put them on honor to carry It out. 
That is the strongest kind of contract you can have. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you followt'd out iluj work of the Unite<l States Board 
of Mediation formed under the Newlands A<*t in the railroad w'orld? 

Mr. Olandkh. Not very mucli. It has been confined purely to the railroad 
Industry, and I haven’t wutche<l it very closely. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you b(‘li<*ve a national Itoard of conciliation to deal with 
industrial problems and make investigations and mediate and conciliate would 
be a good thing? 

Mr. Olander. No, sir; I don't like tiie itoard idea. It smacks too much of 
the courts and the establishment of pns'iMitmts, the dealing with one situation 
exactly as you deal with another. You ha\e <lifferent people to deal with and 
different localities, and a thousand and one things. Aside from that, you have 
different times to deal with — difT(‘rent peruMts — ,'ind we are going ahead all the 
time, and I fear a porniunent board would get into a rut before long and accept 
conditions as they are to-day and try to apply them to-morrow, and I don’t 
think that would w'ork. 

Mr. Thompson. Have wages decreas(‘d since 1007, or increased? 

Mr. Olander. You mean wages generally? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; on the (treat Lak(‘s. 

Mr. Olander. I think if anything there has b(‘en a slight increase, taken as a 
whole. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. (Jhalrman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner I.knnon. I would like to ask one question; If your organization 
had a contract with the vessels on the Great Lakes would you in that contract 
or througli the influence of your organization endesivor to protect the Interests 
of the people who are passengers on (lie vessel; that is, by requiring skilled 
men to be employed, rather than unskllle<l? 

Mr. Olander. That is what we trh‘d our level best to do during all the time 
w’e ha<l the agreement, and it is one of (he (lungs we are fighting before Con- 
gress now. I would say that w’o (*oidd undoubtedly — I haven’t the slightest 
doubt w'e could have obtulm*d from Congress long before this the things neces- 
sary to remiHly the industrial evil under wbieh the men work now except for the 
fact that part of the bill provides for (be safety of (he traveling public, and It is 
on that account the bill lias betm held up iluriiig the past year. 

Commissioner Lennon. You rememb<‘r tlu‘ General Slovinn disaster in New 
Y^ork, do you not? 

Mr. Olander. Yes ; I remember very w^ell. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was the conclusion reached by men who are com- 
petent to judge that the disaster was largely causetl by the employment of 
petiple who were not seamen as seamen? 

Mr. Olander. That was the report of the Unite<l States cominLssion on the 
investigation of the General Slocum disaster. That statement, very nearly like 
the one you uttered, is included In the statement of that commission. 

Commissioner Lennon. And other disasters at sea — haven’t verdicts been ren- 
dered in other cases that the employment of able seamen was inadequate for 
the proper management of the vessel? 

Mr. Olander. That Is generally a recognized evil everyw^here. They try hard 
to hide it in some reports, but it Is there .sonmwhere in every one of them. 

Commissioner Lennon. An<l the seamen’s union has stood squarely for the 
employment of able seamen everywhere? 

Mr. Olander. Ydtf, sir. 
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Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. ' f 

Chairman Walsh, Are men in your Industry requiretl to earn erfough in 8 
months to subsist on for the entire 12? 

Mr. Olandeb. That is the situation on the Lakes, but it is hard to do it, and 
they find other employments. I might call your attention to the fact that our 
wage scale, like the wage scales throughout the United States, are not suihcient 
to supix»rt a family, and for that reason we have a very small per cent of mar- 
ried men. . 

Chairman Walsh. How much below the minimum amount to support a fam- 
ily in decency do your wa^es fall, if you can tell ai)i)roxirnately ? 

Mr. Olandeb. I would say as applied to the industry as a whole in the Uiiiteil 
States it is about one-half too small. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other matter upon which you would like 
to give testimony that has not been calletl out by these questions? 

Mr. Olandeb. I answered a question with reference to the establishment of a 
co!iclUatlon board by saying 1 didn’t believe in the establishment of a board 
for that purxwse. I would like to make that clear. I would like to make my 
views clear on that, because my attitmle will be ml.sunderstood In the answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Very goo<l. Proceed. 

Mr. Olandeb. I do believe the Government cj\n do a good deal toward con- 
ciliation, and I have been watching witli great interest the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor In that re.spect. Section 8 of the law provides that the Secretary 
of Labor is to act as nunllator and conciliator in industrial issues, and men have 
been appointed to represent him to go to industries where disputes do occur, 
and try to get the two parties together. I believe that something might be done 
to extend that work. I don’t think that it all ought to depend on any particular 
permanent man who is employed. That the department might delegate any- 
body to represent the department to go there for the purpose of trying to bring 
the two sides together. I think you can’t get anything permanent unless you 
get the two sides together. I think they do much good, and I think the work 
of the department has been good, and if the commission hasn’t looked Into it I 
think they ought to look into it. 

Commissioner Gabuktson. What is the difference, from your standpoint, be- 
tween the Department of Labor using the same man for that purpe^se continu- 
ously and somebody being delegated as an independent mediator to serve con- 
tinuously, in regard to him getting into a rut? 

Mr. Olandeb, There is this difference, that the Department of Labor was 
created for a special purpose to watch over the interests of the wage earners 
of the country. I would have in it other bureaus than the conciliation bureau, 
that would work in conjunction with the bureau of that kind if it was estab- 
lishfMi. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You think that would keep a man out of a rut? 

Mr. Olandeb. I say this, that there ought not to be anybody permanent there 
except perhaps a bureau head. I do not believe in permanent conciliators. I 
do believe in permanent conciliation. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is the point I was desirious of information 
on ; if the bureau leader is there and tlie commissioner of conciliation Is there, 
what Influence could put one in the rut and keep tiie other out? 

Mr. Olandeb, I think that a man doing a particular job over and over agaiB 
gets into a habit of his own, and he applies Ids own methods to it, and he 
finds that a certain procedure is good and he holds to it, never getting away 
from it, and does not try to do anything now. I think that explains my view 
with reference to the possibility of it becoming a court. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You take the sjtme individual and denominate him 
commissioner of conciliation, and then give him the name of commissioner of 
conciliation under the Labor Department, would he act differently in the two 
capacities? 

Mr. Olandeb. I wouldn’t have him in the field. I would simply have him as a 
bureau head. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Let him supply conciliators In any particular? 

Mr. Olandeb. I think If you put him on the job of conciliation, that Is, put 
him in the field, that would be just as true of him as It would of anybody else. 

I would set him down in Washington and keep him there. 

Commissioner Gasbstson. Have you seen the letterhead, that he Is In the 
field? 

Mr. Olandeb. I did not know that there was a bureau of conciliation estab- 
lished. 
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(CoMIlssioner Gab««t 8|Q^ There is a commissioner under the department, or 
0 Jea^ h^as a letteWi^d to that effect. 

Mr. Olandee. I understund tliat there is one man in the field. I understand 
there have been several others at various times. 

Commisslonef Garretson. I only know of the one. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wa].sh. That Is all. Thank you, Mr. Olander. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. I will cull Miss Mary E. McDowell. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS MAEY E. McDOWELL. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Miss McDowell. Mary K. Mt‘T>owell. 

Mr. Thompson. And your a<ldrfss? 

Miss McDowell. 4030 Gross Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. A little louder, please. 

Miss McDowell. Gross Avemu\ 40,30. 

Mr. Thompson. And what connection have you with the University of Chi- 
cago settlement ? 

Miss McDowell. I am head r(‘sld4‘nt, and liv(‘d tln're for 20 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Twenty yi'ars? 

Miss McDowell. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Duriitg >our .service as h(‘ad resident of that settlement, 
have you come in contact with labor problems more or less? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; more. 

Mr. Thompson. More? 

Miss McDowell. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And what particular field In the labor world around Chicago 
have you come In contact with mostly? 

Miss McDowell. In my Immediate community, with the unskilled worker. 

Mr, Thompson. Where generally art' tlie> employed mostly? 

Miss McDowell. In the great packing houses and stockyards. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the condition, if you know, of labor in the industry 
to-day, generally speaking, and in your own way tell us. 

Miss McDowell. I have a very late study made by one of our residents, 
which I ctin put on record, which will give you all the facts about wages and 
such things. 

Mr. Thompson. If you have that we will be pleased to have it. 

(The book so presented was marked “Exhibit I, witness Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, July 28, 1014.” A boc»k entitled “A Study of Chicago’s Stockyards 
Community,” by J. C. Kennedy ami others, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. In your own way, Mi.ss McDowell, tell us as briefly as you 
can the condition of labor in that field? 

Miss McDowell. That is a very big question, and I <lo not know — I have not 
made a study — I am not an economist — soci<doglst — I am only a neighbor, 
living there and know it by contact in that way. 

Mr. Thompson. Any particular branch of that labor you have made a 
study of? 

Miss McDowell. I know particularly of the family. I know what it mean? 
not to have quite enough wages. I know what it means not to have a sure 
Job, through i)ersoiial neighborly contact. Ami I think very much of the 
unrest to-day comes from the fact that a community is constantly demanding 
and putting forward stimulus that creates a growing standard even in unskilled 
workers’ families. You see, even in the immigrant’s family, how the simple 
w'ants become more and more, and then wages don’t supply the needs, and the 
man’s, the husband’s wage is not sufficient in that industry, the Job is not sure, 
it is not educational. I don't think there is any difference much In that than iu 
any other great infinitesimally organized industry of to-day. I think that there 
is no pleasure in the work. It is monotonous. The wages are the only regard. 
The man does not see the result of his work. He only sees this one single 
infinitesimal thing he has to do every day and every hour. It is nerve rack- 
ing ; It is irritating. Of course there is no result In It. It seems to me that has 
a great deal to do. Then I thing that this growing standard of—for instance, 
this very hot weather. It is very hard on the little babies. The commissioner 
of health says: “ «*u must kill the flies. You must have sweet milk. You 
must have certified milk for babies.” Well, the man that does not get $2 a day 
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every day the year around can not supply the ice supply th«^c©, 

^nd you can not have fly screens. They are crowded ihth iteur roomsSf 

That Is the unit generally, that is the standard, below which the American 
people will not go. And the newly arrived immigrant who ha.s not money 
enough and crowds boarders, because there are great numl)ers o^ young men 
and young women coming into our nelghborhooil. They have to live some- 
where, and the whole family help out, and it is the family income is ttie 
Income, and even that is not enough to keep up to its demands. Elvon our 
public school’s demands to-day, the demand of civilization to-day is greater. 
We require now in the public schools through our dental and medical inspec- 
tion, we require that all the avenues to the mind shall be kept free, the n<lenoida 
must be removal. Tlie mother Is told that, the father is told that the teeth 
must be cared for, the eyes must be cared for. This is all a tremendous ex- 
pense in any family life. And when it comt‘s to the unskilled worker’s life, 
you know tliey can not supply it. And workers the world over, this is not 
local — workers the world over I think are demanding the minimum of civilized 
life. But I do not know, it is very 4lifflicult to answer Just what to do. I think 
some of us know what we would like to have done. We know what we dream 
about, what may come to put down this unrest which springs eternal in the 
bosom of evey human being, because it is the san\e hoi>e that has IxHm ex- 
l)re.ssed in various ways all down the ages, I think. I do not know, I may be 
very vague. 

I went through an exiterience in 1904 with the stockyards strike. In every 
language in the neighborhood you heard, “We can not live a decent American 
life on 15i cents an liour with 40 hours a week.” That was the average hours 
through the year. And the union had brought that 15i cents up to 17i cents 
an hour. And skilled workers or unskille<l workers, 60 per cent In the stock- 
yards had their wages; they were organized quite down to the last man. It 
had their wages raised 2i cents. Now, outside people do not know, they can’t 
realize, the fight, the struggle of six weeks over 2\ cents ; it seems to the average 
outsider a petty thing. It really means the line between poverty and existence 
to the greatest number of people In that neighborhood. And one woman said: 

“ T would not care if I was sure my husband would have $1.50 every day the 
year around. But 15 cents an hour, or even 171 cents, with 40 hours a week — 

I am not sure that we can take care of sickness.” 

That was the attitude. It is this growing standard of living. I heard it all 
the time. It was the basis of the whole struggle. Of course they lost out, you 
know. I think Mr. Kennedy shows In his studies that they never went back to 
8§ cents an hour. The greater number now get 161 cents an hour where they 
used to get 15, so that the union did that much for them, 

IVIr. Thompson. Are the laborers in the stockyards organized, or do you 
know? 

Miss McDowell. Only a few; little groups here and there; not in any large 
way at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they organized? 

Miss McDowell. The personnel Is so changed. The fighting Irish have all 
gone out, mo.stly, except they work at the bottom n little bit ; and the nationali- 
ties are so mixed that there is not very much fellowship, and It is a very difficult 
thing, I don’t know whether they are going to do better or not. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they organized prior to that strike? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; Michael O’Donnell, I think, organized a very marvelous 
organization, from the squilgee man up to the top. It was organized In the 
yards at that time, and it was organized that way, 1 think, very democratic 
In Its organization. They had a council ; they brought in representatives from 
all the organizations, from tiie meat cutters and everyone else. 

Mr. Thompson. That was destroyed by the strike, was it? 

Miss McDoweix. Yes; except, of course, there are some organizations there 
now, like blacksmiths and electricians, ami such as that. 

Mr. Thompson. How did the strike terminate— killed off or Just dying out, 
or what was the cause of its failure, if you know? 

Miss McDowell. Well, I do not know. I was not in the heart of It enough 
to he able to tell just what the failure was due to. I do not know. I think a 
strike, like a war, can not be run democratically. I think Michael O’Donnell 
tried to run It democratically. It was his first strike, and the awful expensive- 
ness of democracy we learn by doing. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you think you must draw one line against a democratic 
condition? 
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mm McDowell. No ; not at all ; not at all. I think we have got ^mocracy. 
We JusOearn by doing. It is only we have to learn It that way, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. What views have you as to any remedy which might be 
ttf)plled to help this industrial unrest and discontent which you speak of? I 
mean that this commission could do. 

Miss McDowell. I think along— I do not think anything will ever allay the 
unrest exe(‘pt doinocracy in industry. I don’t know just what that means, 
but I think it has to come to pass some way ; and I do not feel cocksure about 
that—about anytliing, very much. I am very pragmatic. I believe there are 
many things we ouglit to do. 1 think labor is very much Involved in the whole 
city government. I tldnk we must divorce municipal government from national 
parties, so that we can thus, perliaps, take over some industries. 

I think that we must lia\e municipal housing, because I do not see how we 
are going to house the unskilhsl workers, from the point of view of health and 
sanitation and morality, unless the city does it, as they do in Europe. And we 
do n<»t ^\ant a city government to be the landlord, unless — if they are work- 
ing all the time for some Presidency that is far off, that has nothing to do with 
municipal housing or garbage, or anything of that kind. Then, I think, as I 
have llstemsl here, it seems to mo we must have some piece of machinery that 
gives us facts that we i)elieve In. The hoard of trade In London and in England 
is hellc'od In; both labor and <-apital appeal to the board of trade. The mini- 
mum-wage boards came (Mil of the board of trade. We have nothing here. Our 
labor statistics In the State everybody laughs at, always have laughed at ; 
everybody knows that our whole labor department in the State is political, not 
scientific in any way whateviT. W(‘ do not trust them. I think that is one of 
the very first things, one of tlie very things that I am sure Prof. Commons is 
tremeiuhmsly interested in the study. Tiiat is <me of the very first things that 
we ouglit to liavo. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe piThaps a national industrial council, with 
power to Investigate the facts in the industry both In times of peace and times 
of conflict, and in time of conflict with power to mediate and conciliate, would 
he a step in tlie right direction? 

Miss MoDowei.l. If wo could be sure always, as every labor man has told 
you, there was no politics and it was nonpartisan and scientific, I should say 
yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming we coiild get those conditions, do you think that 
would be n step In n<lvai)C(‘? 

Miss McDowell. Vcs; I tliink that if we can get the truth and the facts can 
be made public, and we can trust them; but this is a big country for any one 
board to take care of, I should tldnk. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat oth(‘r sixs ific Idea have you got to state to this com- 
mission that tliey could consider and recommend, perhaps, to Congress to help 
the situation? 

Miss McDow’Ell. Clermany lias an Industrial court that I do not know much 
about, but wdiat little I know' about it, it seems to me that was good locally. It 
was made up of groups of p(‘oplo interested in labor disputes. I should like to 
have that considered, hut I don't know that I have anything more. I think we 
will have to have, perhaps, a miniimiin wage for unskilletl workers if we are 
going to — it does seem to me just now that in this country we are deciding 
what kind of Americans we want; and if we want to keep tiie standard of 
American citizenship up to tiiat widcli — T think the trade-unions always speak 
of the American standard of living; our neighbors do; the first thing that the 
immigrant gets is that American standard of living, which means something 
very distinctive. I think we must liave a short workday. I think that is very 
necessary and ought to be general and ought to be a legal one, so that in some 
way It could be w’orked out slowdy and not upset all of our industrial life ; but 
nil of the demand that is made is for this right to leisure. 

Mr. Thompson. Speaking about democracy, Miss McDowell, what Ideas, if 
anj\ have you with reference to helping along democracy In the trades-union 
itself? 

Miss McDowell. Well, the only trade-union I knew intimately was the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers’ Workmen of North America, and I thought 
them very democratic. I at one time went to an initiation of the cattle butchers, 
when a negro man brought in the group to be initiated, and it took seven inter- 
preters to initiate the group. And as an Irish girl went out 'with me from the 
meeting she salili “ Well, that is brotherhood all right, Isn’t It? ” I think they 
were organized in that very democratic way. 
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' Mr. Thompson. Well, do. you share the opinion which some people have, that 
in unions there Is a large percentage, or a large pei>cent of unions, that are not 
democratic? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; I think there are some unions that are very aristo- 
cratic, and yet I hold tiiat even the aristocratic union helps toward the standard 
of living we demand In America. 

Mr. Thompson. I was speaking of democracy more looking at the 

Miss McI>owell. Well, I think they limit their membership ; I think they ask 
a perfectly enormous initiation fee. In Germany I found tlie metal workers 
with a half million membership and the smallest initiation fee, making It easy 
for every metal worker to get into that union. 

Mr. Thompson. I was looking at it more from the standpoint of the selection 
of officers and the calling and settling of strikes. 

Miss McDowell. Well, I don’t know a great deal about that, except in the 
hntt'hers’ union, and I thought they were very democratic there. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with what the average rent is for four 
rooms, say, in the district you speak of? 

Miss McDowei.l. Yes. Well, It varies so; as the real estate man says, it is 
what you can get out of them. Miss Breekenridge and Miss Al)bot made a very 
tine study of 10 blocks, and I think they were not able to tell exactly. But I 
have computed it at about $2.50 per room, without any conveniences whatever. 
They give nothing but cold water. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the rent increased the last few years? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; it has increased soinewliat in the last few years. 

Mr. ThomPvSon. What do you know about conditions in domestic service; have 
you made a study of that brunch of work? 

Miss McDowell. Well, the women’s trade-union league has organized domestic 
servants. I think it is on(‘ of the que.stl(ms that the women don’t tackle as well 
as they inigiit I think it is our special job, but perhaps tlie brethren will have 
to tlo it, because it comes so close to us, just as factory conditions come so close 
to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Thompson, Is It generally thought desirable by women workers In such 
s(‘rvlce? 

Miss ]McDowell. No. Nobody wants to do domestic service. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you believe that organization of the servants would help? 

Miss McDowell. I beg your panlon? 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that an organization of domestic servants 
would help? 

Miss McDowell. Well, I would like to see it tried. It is a service where the 
supply Is so slight, the dcmiand so great, that I don't know how far it could go. 
I think it needs very niueii to lie regulatetl in some way. I think that outside 
of a eertaiu small group of people domestic servants don’t have at all the right 
conditions, 

Mr, Thompson. Is there any other statement you w’ould like to make to the 
commission? 

Miss McDowell. I don't think so ; it seems I liave said a great deal. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you have. We thank you very much. We are try- 
ing to hurry tlirough with our program. Mr. Welnstock wants to ask you a 
question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been engaged in your work now for 20 
years. Miss McDowell? 

Miss McDowell. Twenty years in that settlement back of the yards. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you are neither an employer or worker; you 
speak disinterestedly? 

Miss McDowell. Oh, I am an employer of a Janitor and maids. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; but not an employer In the broad way? 

Miss McDowell. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell us, as the result of your observation 
and experience, Miss McDowell, wiiether society generally, forgetting the indi- 
vidual employer and forgetting the Individual worker and looking for the com- 
mon good, whether society generally would be made better or worse; that is, 
the conditions made better or worse by the wiping out of unionism? 

Miss McDowell. Oh, much worse, I think. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Much worse? 

Miss McDowell. Yes ; I think the great mass of skilled workers, cheap labor 
that is below the scale perhaps of organization, Is drawn up and held up by 
the very standard of organization of labor. 

38819’— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 20 
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CommidsloDer Weinstock. You believe, then, that the organization of labor 
has had an upward tendency ? 

Miss McDowell. Oh, decidedly. I didn’t know anybody thought any other 
way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, there are those who think differently. How 
would the conditions under which the average family of tlie unskilled worker 
live to-day compare with those, say, of 20 years ago, when you first entered 
the work? Are the conditions better or worse? 

Miss McDowell. It is very hard to answer, l)ecause there is a new group 
coming in all the time from the old country. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But striking a general average, if you can? 

Miss McDowei.l. Well, 1 think the generation tluit lives through the whole 
process lives on a higher grade, and 1 think the desire is to be American very 
soon. It shows itself in the clothes at first. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, take the average family in your district, in 
your vicinity, in your territory, in what respect are they better off to-day than 
a corresponding family was 20 years ago when you first came there? 

Miss McDowell. Well, they have all moved away ; you see what happens to 
our neighborhood. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not speaking of any particular family. 

Miss McDowell. No ; 1 know. 

Commissioner Weinstocuc. But, taking the average family of to-day, how do 
they live as compared wltli families in a corresponding strata 20 years ago? 

Miss McDowell. Well, a study was made of 105 families of unskilled w'orkers, 
who had $1.G5 to $2 a day, all English-siieaking, most of them, and it was a 
study made of the children who could not keep up with their grades, and a 
very intimate study was made; and it was found that those children did not 
have sufficient food, because the fandly had a standard above taking in lodgers 
and crowding their four rooms with lodgers. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi'k. ^J'hat is a r<*cent condition? 

Miss McDowel-L. Yes; that is tlie condition. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were tliere cases of that sort 20 years ago? 

Miss McDowei.u No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlim-e w'ere not? 

Miss McDowell. No; and we didn't have 20 years ago such an overcrowded 
condition there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is left to them, I should gather from wdiat 
you say, then, that conditions are not so good to-day as they were 20 years ago? 

Mi.ss McDowell. Well, you see, 1 am thinking all the time of one group that 
has gone away, the wliole muss of people that has left us, and the whole mass 
of people coming over fi\an Galicia and Uutlienia. That is hard to tell. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are A^e to umlerstand, then, that the family that 
was in your district 20 years ago is to-day very much better off? 

Mi.ss McDow'Kll. Yes; if tliey rive<l tlirough tlie process, those that live 
through the process and the proc c^ss of becoming 

Commissioner Weinstock. Go up? 

Miss McDowell. Yes ; go up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The tendency is upward? 

Miss McDoavei.u Yes; I think the tendency is upward — w’ell, it is hard to say 
what is upward, of course. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say that the average worker, unskilled worker, 
gets about $1.65 a day in your vicinity? 

Miss McDow ell. Yes ; $1.65. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you recall what that same kind of w'orker got 
20 years ago? 

Miss McDow'Ell. Well, all tho.se figures are in that book. I am not very good 
about figures, and I have handixl them over. But there has been an increase in 
the lowest wages and a decrease in the middle wages of the stockyards. It Is 
such a huge Industry, don’t you know, there are very few skilled at the top — 60 
per cent so-called unskilleil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Do you think. Miss McDowell, there ought to be 
any further restriction of immigration? 

Miss McDowell. I don’t think we ought to restrict immigration except on 
the lines that Ptfil^ent artificial stimulus, until we have tried every other method 
of caring for the Immigrant in this great country of ours. I can’t bear the 
idea of restriction of immigration. 
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Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Miss McDowell. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Prof. Delbler here? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. S. BEIBIER. 

Mr. Thompson. Prof, Delbler, will you give us your name, please? 

Prof. Deibleb. F. S. Delbler. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your address? 

Prof. Deibler. No. 2119 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, III. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you connected with the Northwestern University? 

Prof. Deibler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In what capacity? 

Prof. Deibler. I am associate professor of economics. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t get you. 

Prof. Deibler. I am associate professor of economics. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you occupied that position? 

Prof. Deibler. I have been in the Northwestern University for 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. For 10 years. Are you connected with the City Club of 
Chicago? 

Prof. Deibler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat position do you occupy there? 

Prof. Deibler. I am chairman of the labor committee of the City Club. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Deibler, in your position as a jirofessor of (Economy, 
have you considered the question of the industrial unrest wlilch exists, or is 
supposed to exist, throughout the country? 

Prof. Deibler. Well, I have given the labor contlitlons in general quite a 
good deal of thought the last few years. 

IMr. Thompson. Well, do you think such unrest exists, jis a matter of fact? 

Prof. Deibler. I think there is unrest; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. To what exent, in your opinion, d<K^s it exist, what is Its 
cause, what is your Idea of the cure to he applied? 

Prof. Deibler. Well, it Is pretty hard to say to what extent or to say what 
are the causes, because I think there are a good many causes of unrest. Some 
of them are pretty deep-seated, and depeiul upon our general economic condi- 
tions. We luive gone througli in the last 2.') years quite a good deal of cen- 
tralization of industry which has had a marked change upon the general market 
conditions. The opportunities for draining off labor supply, taking up the land 
supply, and things of that kind. More immediately, I think, that the prices 
have rl.sen faster than wages, and that lias been the cause for dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Others might be mentioned. I think, perhaps, those cover the 
main features. 

Mr. Thompson- Wliat, in your opinion, would be the remedy ? 

Prof. Deibler. You would have to fit the remedy to the specific unrest. On 
questions of wages, I think that wages in the main could he — the conditions 
affecting wages could he remedied largely through organization both on the 
part of the employer and the employee. I think that would he one of the most 
effective methods of improving those conditions. In some respects it would 
require legislation, perhaps. I have In mind now particularly tlie situation 
here in Illinois, whicli, I think, obtains in certain otlier States. We iic^hI 
better organization of our labor department and we need in that organization 
certain modifications of the law which would enable u.s to have better arbi- 
tration features than we have and a number of features of tliat character that 
could be mentioned. I think that this commission would be helpful if it w'ould 
work out some sort of arbitration scheme and mr^re or less .standardize the 
conditions of arbitration in the various States, I recognize the dlfficnilty of 
the Federal Government interfering with the State government; hut we all 
know the uniform State child-labor law, that was adopted by a committee, was 
influential in standardizing the child-labor law in the various States. 

I have a feeling that a commission of this character, giving its stamp of au- 
thority to some sort of legislation and organization of a department, and also as 
to the means of arbitration and conciliation between employer and employee, 
Would be followed in the various States and standardize that condition. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you think that the establishment of a national or Federal 
Industrial council, with power to Investigate the condition In industries, both in 
times of peace and specific questions in dispute in time of dispute, and with ad- 
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ditloiml power to conciliate, me<liate, and, if necessary, arbitrate upon agreement 
of the parties — do you think that would be a good thing or not? 

Prof. Deibleb. I feel an industrial council somewhat similar to the industrial 
council of England would bo beneflcial. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any specific idea you would care to give to the 
commission with referema* to the subject of conciliation and arbitration? 

Prof. DEiBi.Kn. Well, I think that the conciliation as it has appeared in the 
varloos States — by a committee that has bt*en ai>i>ointed, usually, by the gov- 
ernor — has not been very successful, and I think it would be very much better 
If that industrial commission of the labor il<‘partment, organized something like 
New York or Wisconsin, an Industrial commission would be helpful. 

And there might be wltldn the State an indiisfriul council made up of em- 
ployers and employees, from whu*li theiH' could b(‘ selectfMl in the various In- 
dustries — I d(»n’t exxM'ct to give all the details, but it appears to me there could 
be elected proper conciliators. 1 think tliere is a di.sposltlon among laborers 
and employers to disregard the arl)ltratlon as it appears in most of the States 
and to regard it as a nonentity. It <ioes not liave tlielr contidence. They don’t 
have confidence in it. It does not liav<‘ any intluence. Whereas if tlie con- 
ciliation and arbitration is coiainch'd and administered, perliaps, from their 
own members, they would hav(‘ mon* confi<lence in them. However, if such a 
plan is not connected witli sonu' more or less permanent State body, It would 
lose the benefit of experitaice, and luauH* I tlnnk llu^re should be a centralized 
labor department with conciliation fea.turi's so timt there will be itermanent ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring t<» tlie sul»j(M*t of collective bargaining, what are 
your ideas thereto as to utility and n(‘ed and help to the woi'ker and industry 
generally? 

Prof. Dehileu. Well, my own opinion Is that in most cases — most Industries — 
collective bargaining Is necessar,\ to prote(*t tlie interest of the employee. The 
Indlvyuol bargaining does not ndeipiately protect tlie interest of tlie employee, 
for tms reason, the wage to tlie inilividual is of much more importance to him 
than the services of one man is to tin* ('mploycr; i)ut if all of tlie men agree to 
work in common ids Interest In nil of tlieir services is quite as much as the in- 
terest of any individual is in his own wage; consequently, in modern industry, I 
don’t see any way out Imt wlmt «*oII(Mtive action is necessary to establish 
ectmomic Justice hetw(‘eii eiiqilo.Ncr and eiiiploy<H\ 

Mr. Thompson. Take tin* suliject of trade-unions, as to method and scheme of 
tlielr organization, either as to <*raft nr industry, and also ns to tlie method they 
use during time of pence and during time of strike; wlmt have you to say to the 
commission. 

Prof. Deiblek. Well, that covers a number of points in tliat question, I think. 
Of course there Is a good deal of agitation at the jiresent time ns to wliether 
Industry should be organized on toe <Tatt line or on Industry lines. I have the 
opinion, feeling, perhaps 1 slionld say. that the tendency *is in the direction 
of organizing labor on Industry line.s, so that the bargain will be coextensive. 

Commissioner O’Connem.. Do you mean organizing on industry lines or or- 
ganizing an Industry organization? 

Prof. Deibijcr. Well, I Imve in mind tliis situation, tliat take the coal miners. 
There was a time in wlilcli there was some craft organization. 

Coinnilssloiier O'Connem.. That is an organized industry. 

Prof. Deibler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But not an industry organization, in the sense of or- 
ganizing the entire 

Prof. Deibler. Oh, no. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. T want to differentiate between the two. 

Prof. DEiBLEii. Not taking all labor together, but making a collective agree- 
ment, coextensive with the individual ; that is the thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The organization of an Industry? 

Prof. Dkibi-kr, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. I think you were saying something when Mr. 
O'Connell aske<l you that question. I thought you didn’t quite finish it. 

Prof. Deibler. I was Just saying I think the temdency was in the direction 
of organizing labor on the liasls of the Industry rather than on the basis of the 
craft. 

Chalrmnn WApH. I thought you were going to give whether or not that 
was desirable. 
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Prof. Deibuce. I think it is desirable, otherwise it tends in the dlrtxtlon of 
jurisdictional disputes, and I think it works for unrest and dissatisfaction 
all the way around. 

Chairman Walsh. Where should the line be drawn? 

Prof. Deibler. I think it should larj^ely he drawn by the extent of tlu* orfranl- 
z.ation of the employers. If the Industry includes certain cljisses of workers, 
I think on the whole it w’ould he better that the aj?r(H?ment cover all that are 
Involved there, otherwise there is a chance for the employer to play one ^'roup 
up against the other. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the st(?el Industry, would you into tiu' ore, 
too? 

Prof. Deibler. Well, I haven’t thouKht of that partleularly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For instance, the United J^tates Steel Co., they own 
ore mines. Wouhl you put them in one organization? 

Prof. Deibler. Perhaps it might be necessary under those circumstances. 1 
know some industries have difficulty. I know certain unions that have liad to 
<leal with such problems, and in negotiating their agn'ement they have negotiated 
for particular groups, although <liffercnt unions. Of < ourK<' those are lUNjhlems. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you put all railroad employees In one 
union? 

Prof. Deibler. I think I would, as their tendency is in tiiat dlri^cthui ; the 
federation is in that direction. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I leave you to the nu*n‘y of BrotluT Garretson. 

Prof. Deibler. I have no doubt. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to say with reference to the methods used by 
the unions in time of peace and in time of war? 

Prof. DEiBt.ER. Well, could 1 ask to have tliat a little more speeiflc? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean have you any vhnvs as to the method used, such 
as restriction of membership in time of peace; high initiation fee? 

Prof. Deibler. I think the trade-union that undertakes to limit its ipmher- 
ship by high fees tends to establish a monoiMdy of labor ami is unwls(‘ from 
their point of view’, and W’ould he just as detriimadal to the community as 
monopoly the side of the employer. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the limitation of output, check-off system, standardiza- 
tion of wages, closed shops. 

I’rof. Dehiler. I do not believe in limitation of output, as it is commonly 
stated. Of course there are different kinds of limitation of output ; w'c have 
limitation of output, I suppose, wdien we pass an eight-hour day, and tilings of 
that kind that would be perf«‘ctly legitimate if in behalf of humanity. If it is 
taking the matter into the han<ls of the employee without tlie consent of the 
cmiiloyer and limiting the output, as the accusation is .sometlrii(*s ma<le, I think, 
that is detrimental. I think it ojierates detrlimmtally to the laborers them- 
selves to the extent w’hlch the limitation of output gm\s when you nbus(‘ its use. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything else you speeifleally have in mind that you 
w’tiuld like to tell this commission which will throw light on industrial problems, 
in regard to any angle of it, on which you feel you have something to say and 
would like to say? 

Prof. Deibler. I have not prepareil a brief. T was pxiH‘ctlng to answer 
qu<‘stlons more particularly. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn to meet in this room to- 
morrow morning promptly at 10 o’clock. 

(At 4.30 p. m., Thursday, July 23, 1914, an adjournment was taken until 
Friday, July 24, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III,, Friday, July 2.’i, JBlff — JO a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Delano, T/(*nnon, O’Connell, and 
Garretson. William C. Thorapstui, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceetl now, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Glndele here? 

TE8T1X0NT OF HR. CHARLES W. OINDELE. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. GiNDKTjt Charles W. Glndele. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 
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Mr. Gindei-k. 3338 La Salle Street. 

Mr. Thomphon, And your business? 

Mr, Qindele. General contractor In the building construction line. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business is all over the country, is it? 

Mr. Gindelbl To a certain extent ; yes, sir. Of course, most of It In the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Thompson. Principally In Chicago? 

Mr. Gindei.e. Very little work, If any. in Chicago, 

Mr. Thompson. Are you speaking now or generally that you do little work 
here in Chicago? 

Mr. Ginijele. We have not done any work to amount to anything in Chicago 
since 1887. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you familiar, Mr. Glntlele, with the labor conditions In the 
building trades In Chicago? 

Mr. Ginoei.e. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you familiar with the conditions of labor in the building 
trades in tlie Middle West generally? 

Mr. Gtndei.e. Not very imndi. 

Mr, Thompson. W(‘11, In your work as a contractor you have come in contact 
with labor. You use it, do you not? 

Mr. CrNDEi.K. Personally, I have not come in contact with labor to a great 
extent since ItKKi. 

Mr. Thompson. 10(X)? 

Mr. Gtndelk. I am the hea<l of the Charles W. GIndele Co,, and the business is 
generally run by the giMieral manager. 

Mr. Thompson. Who is the general manager of the company? 

Mr, GrNUKLF:, Charles H. Ttloch. 

Mr. Thompson. Has he more information in reference to the labor problem 
than you would In that particular? 

Mr. Gindele. I hardly know ns he would, for this reason : That In whatever 
city w# do work in the construction lino we comply with the conditions as far 
as labor is conceriu'd in tiial city. 

Mr. Thompson. I am si)eaking of the building industry in this city ; is labor 
well orgnnlze<l? 

Mr. GiNnKLE. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It is? 

Mr. Gindeijc. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have the various labor organizations agreements with the 
builders? 's 

Mr. QINDK 1 .E. To a ijeat extent; yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. An'Tlie Imllders— I mean eontractor.s — in the city of Chicago 
organized Into an association? 

Mr. Gindeijc. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilav(' tlaw been for many years? 

Mr. Gindele. There have been contractors’ organizations for years in the city 
of Chicago. There has always he«‘n what Is known in the city of Chicago as the 
building contractors’ assotiatlon, which is out of existence at the present time, 
and in Its place has sprung up the Rulldlng Construction Employers’ As.soclatlon, 
which organization at Ihe i)resent time, .July 1, has in It 640 members; recently 
the carpenters’ assocdation ntriliated with us. making an additional number of 
506, making a total of eleven hundred and some odd members. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it general in making arrangements with organized labor 
In tlds city that these as.sociatlons of employers make agreements with the organi- 
zations of the unions? 

Mr. Gindeo:. Yes, air ; the major portion of them. The fan back here knocked 
off your question. 

Mr. Thompson. I will talk a little louder. What 1 mean is, the individual con- 
tractor as such does not make an agreement with the union, does he? In other 
words, the agreements are made by the as.socIation of contractors? 

Mr. Gindele. In so far as your first question is concerned, the Individual con- 
tractor has no hand in the making of the contract, the union generally puts the 
contract before him which he has to sign. 

Mr. Thompson. The union seeks to make a contract, putting it In that way, 
and do they seek the contract from the individual contractor, or seek It from 
the association of contractors? 

Mr. Gindele. «iVell, there Is an organization of employers, and they gener- 
ally try to make an agreement with them, but there are some Instances where 
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they go out on a strike, and if they get lulvantage of the strike they compel tiie 
employers to sign Indivliluai contracts of their own making. 

Mr. Thompson. But leaving out the question of strike conditions, but in time 
of peace and the ordinary pursuit of the Industry, the unions seek to make 
contracts with the organization or association of contractors? 

Mr. OiNDEnE. Generally. 

Mr. Thompson. In Chicago to-day is that the rule? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you an arbitration board in Chicago under arrange- 
ment with the unions in the building trade? 

Mr. Gindeijs, We have a number of arbitration agriH'inents in existence in 
Chicago at this time. There is one agreement tiiat is fornnilate<i between the 
two central organizations, the building construction employers’ association on 
the one side and the building trades council on the other. That is an agree- 
ment in which any jurisdictional matters that may arise' are to be adjusted 
by the joint conference comnlitt♦H^ consisting of 12 members. Under the agree- 
ment, during the adjustment of the jurisdictional matter, there is to l»e no 
cessation of work. Tlum there is an arbitration agn'f'ment existing between 
the employers’ association on the one side in a tra<le and the employees on the 
other side. But in a great many instances those agrc'ements are not fully 
carried out by the employees. So far as the joint board of arbitration is con- 
cernefl, those agreements stipulate that under no circumstances shall there be 
any cessation of work or any .strike calUsl by any business agent until the 
grievances have first been submitted to the two prt'sideuts of the organizations, 
and if they can't agree, to be submitted to the joint board of arbitration, but 
in a great many cases the busint^s agents or ofiicials of employees’ organiza- 
tions do not abide by that agret*ment 

Mr. Thompson. Taking up the first form of arbitration you spoke of. that 
relating to jurisdictional disputes. By jurisdictional disputes you mean, of 
cour.se, the disputes between the ranks of the unions themselves, between 
different unions? 

Mr. Gindele. 1 can’t quite catch all of that. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean by jurisdictional di.spute.s one that is between 
different unions? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have there been many .such di.sputes in the building trades 
in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. Would you say they have bmi of frequent occurrence? 

Mr. Gindele. They were prior to July 18, 1912. 

Mr. Thompson. Were these jurisdictional disputes marked with a great 
deal of 

Mr. Gindele. Allow me to correct that. I tldtdc I said 1012. 191.8, la.st 

year. 

Mr, Thompson. Were the.se jurl.sillctional dl.'^putes marked with a great deal 
of bitterness on the part of the unions? 

Mr. Gindele. They were. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether there wore any violations of the law 
in the carrying out of those (li.sputes; I mean such as the l)eatlng up of men, 
and in other respects? 

Mr. Gindele. Up to the time of 1911 I wmsn’t very well conversant with 
the labor situation In Chicago for the reason I had retired to a great extent 
from business and also from the labor game, an<l in 1911 I again joined hands 
with some of the contractors of Chicago for the purrK)se of formulating the 
central organization which is in existence to-day. At that time and prior to 
that time the jurisdictional matters caused a great deal of trouble and dis- 
tress in our city. From that time on they have been getting fewer and fewer, 
until we had a cessation of ^vork in June and July a year ago. The outcome 
of that cessation of work brought about the formation of this joint agree- 
ment that Is between the building trades council and our association to-day. At 
that time there were a great number of jurisdictional matters in dispute, and 
they were adjusted during that conference, and since that time there have 
been very few jurisdictional matters come up that the joint board had to ad- 
just 

Mr. Thompson. The formation of your arbitration agreement was caused 
by the fact of these Jurisdictional disputes, I take It? 

Mr. Gindble. To a great extent; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. In the formation of that board of arbitration to meet that 
condition, did you take into consideration the effect of the arbitration board In 
New York In the building trades? 

Mr. OiNDELE. Well, to a certain extent. The New York arbitration board 
really got their first formation of arbitration from the city of Chicago, the 
strike of 1900 — or the lockout of 1900. At that time the building industry of 
Chicago got at peace and harmony, and continued so for a number of years, 
and in the meantime the buihiing contractors’ council was not as effective, 
because they thought peace and liariuoiiy would reign. But during the time 
organized labor again built ui) and became strong, and when they commenced 
feeling their strength, why, then again deju-edations and strikes, and such like, 
came on up until 1911, when the contractors again got together and then 
formulated the organization that exists to-day, on some different basis than it 
ever hud been formed before. And as the thing staiais to-day, we believe we 
have got about as good a system, as far as local conditions are concerned, to 
be adjusted in labor matters. 

Mr. Thompson. JhU’erring to the labor agreement that you have and the 
form of arbitration, is tliat in printed form? 

Mr. G 1 NDEI.E. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of that with you now, Mr. Glndele? 

Mr. Gindeef.. 1 have got a copy of the constitution and by-laws. This is the 
document; this is tlie constitution and by-laws [producing paper]. I wish 
to say, Mr. Thompson, witii reference to our constitution and by-laws, they 
were formulated in the spring of 1911. The association has been in existence 
now for three years, and during tliose three years we have found where it has 
been advisable to amend the constitution and by-laws according to certain 
conditions that were encountered during the last three years, and the com- 
mittee on the revision of the constitution and by-laws is at work at the present 
time, but they luive not made their report as yet. 

(A pnjK'r entitled “ Synopsis of procee<lings of joint conference committee, the 
Building Construction Emiiloyers’ Association of Chicago and the Building 
Trades Council of Chicago, held at Cliamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 
July 3~18, 1913,” and a booklet entitled “ Constitution and By-laws of the 
Building Construction Emi»lo,\ers’ Association of Chicago,” were submitted in 
printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. When they do, Mr. Glndele, would you mind seeing that the 
commission is furnislied with a copy* of the amendment? 

Mr. Gindele. With pleasure. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking up the (luestion of jurisdictional strikes, Mr. Gindele, 
again, in addition to the \lt)U‘nce widch you have spoken of, wliich they caused, 
did they cause a loss lo workingmeu, to contractors, and to the owners of 
buildings in this city? 

Mr. Gindele. Tliey caused what, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. A loss, financial loss? 

Mr. Gindele. Well, at any aiul all times when there is a cessation of work, 
there are losses. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any record, or are there any records in exist- 
ence in this city showing tlie nuinl)er, character, and extent of the jurisdic- 
tional disputes here in the building trades? 

Mr. Gindele. t)ur us.sociation lias none. We do not keep that sort of rec- 
ord ; but the newspapers generally ktvp that record, and they keeji it more 
accurately than the association, because we can’t always get the full facts 
from both sides. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any oiiinion now in round figures as to the prob- 
able loss to tlie people of Chicago — working people and contractors and owners 
of property — arising from the jurisdictional ilisputes? 

Mr. Gindele. I can not give you any figure.s. All I can give you is what I 
have heard during the existence of jurisdictlomil methods that have brought 
about a cessation of work where the merchants and everybody else complained 
about dull times. I have uo doubt it ran into millions of dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. To put it in uiiotlier form. Have those jurisdictional strikes 
been a* serious financial loss to the community as such? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir ; they w’ere prior to 1913. Not so much up to the prea- 
ent time. 

Mr. Thompson. In this printed information which you have given to us vrtth 
reference to the present arbitration board to take care of jurisdictional Btrikeat 
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does it contain all of the details of the organization and other lufornmtlou so 
that the commission will understand how it works? 

Mr. Gindeijc. Well, there is not much detail about it. The agreement Just 
merely stipulates in Itself that a joint committee is to exist, consisting of an 
iKinal number from the employers’ and employees’ organizations, and that any 
jurisdictional matters that may come up will be adjusted by that committee 
and there will be no cessation of work during the adjustment of it. That is 
about all the detail there is to it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have any decisions been made by this board of arbitration? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they in writing? 

Mr. Gindele. I’rinted form. 

Mr. Thompson. Printed form? 

Mr. Gindele. Those that have bwn made up to the present— to the date of 
this present pamphlet. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you he willing to furnish the commission a copy of that 
document? 

Mr. Gindele. Ye.s. TTiis Is up to May 1, 1914. And there have been u few 
made since, whicii I will call on the secretary to furnish y()U before the com- 
mission adjourns. 

(The witness later submitted, in printed form, a booklet containing “l>e- 
eisions of the joint conference committee representing tlu* Building Construction 
Employers’ Assodation of Chicago and tlie Cldcago Building Trades Council,” 
under the joint agreement adopted July 18, 1918.) 

Mr. Thompson. With regard to the organization In the building trades, Mr. 
Gindele, do you feel, from your exiK*rienee as a contractor and hullder, that a 
union among the men is a good thing? Do you feel that it Is necessary, we 
will say, to have an organization among the contractors and buihlera also? In 
otlier words, do you believe that both sides should be organized and strongly 
organized? 

.Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir; for this reason: For the welfare of the rank and file, 
with an agreement as it exists at the present time between the central organi- 
zations of our city, and if It is abided by by the parties affiliated with the 
agreement il is something that the rank and file has never had heretofore. As 
the agreement stands, and if it is abldfKl by by the parties to the agreement, 
the rank and file Is in a position where when he leaves the house In the morn- 
ing he is guaranteed a day’s work, and where l)efdre this agreement was formu- 
lated he never knew when he would have a day’s work or whether he would 
not have a day’s work. But one trouble Is that as far as the agreement Is con- 
icrned on the party of one side they do not quite all acquiesce to the agree- 
ment. A major portion of the afiilluted bodies of the buihling trailes council 
adhere to the agreement, but there are some dissenting organizations. Why, 
1 know not. They evidently know to the best of their own reasons about it, 
but if every organization of employees would adhere to the agreement as it 
exists between the two central organizations I know of no better system to 
bring about rest in industrial building In the city of (Tdcago. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, do you believe tliat you could have brought 
about this present arbitration agreement of settling Jurisdictional disputes If 
you had not had a strong body of contractors, or organization of contractors? 

Mr. Gindele. The agreement that is in existence to-day hetwemi the two 
central organizations was brought about by a very small organization of con- 
tractors at the time it was Installed. The labor element, the conscientious 
labor element, was heart and soul for the formation of this agreement; and 
the conscientious labor man, leader, to-day upholds It, and is only too willing 
and anxious that it shall remain in existence. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you In the city of Chicago, Mr. Gindele, at the time 
of the late brick strike? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the brlckmakers who went on 
a strike were afflllateil with the building trades or not? 

Mr. Gindele. I understand tlie brickmakers were affiliated with no organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many brickmakers were there on a strike, In 
general numbers? 

Mr. Gindele. All I know is from the report I have seen in the dally papers, 

about 2,700. 
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Mr. Thompson. About 2,700? What was the effect of that strike of 2,700 
men on the building Industry of the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Gindrle. It was quite extensive. It threw out of employment In the 
building industry, according to calculation of our association, 125,000 to 150,000 

Mr. Thompson. What was the loss In wages, in your opinion, to the 125,000 
to 150,(KK) workers In the building trades who were thrown out of work by 
reason of the strike? 

Mr. Gindklk. Not having made any tabulation or calculation and from what 
reports I have seen from the papers, over a million of dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. A million dollars per mouth? 

Mr. Gtndei.e. No, sir; during the three months. On those figures I am not 
positive, you know. 

Chairman Waj.sji. Your approximation is that the loss of wages ran into the 
ndllions of dollars? 

Mr. Gindei.e. Yos; T don’t undertake to state that ns far as the building 
Industry is concerned, but also as far as the general public is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Glndele, have you any opinion or any remedy in 
mind or anything which would help the situation like that and prevent such 
an enormous loss to the c<mmuinity by reason of a strike of a few hundred 
men? 

Mr. GiNDKi.K. I didn’t get tlie question. 

Mr. Thompson. In the consideration of that trouble and the loss it occasioned 
to third parties, have you any idea as to what should be done to remedy such 
a situation? 

Mr. Gindfxe. Yes, sir. I l)elieve if every organization of employers In the 
city of Chicago shouhl alUllate with some central party and that body have 
an agreement with the employees similar to the agreement that exists between 
the building employers’ association and the building trades council, it would do 
away with all difficulties so far as the future is concerned with reference to 
agreements and such like and which has existed heretofore and which exists 
to a certain extent to-day. The one-man power on the employees side, known 
as the business agent, has got entirely too much authority. There are a num- 
ber of organizations of employers and employees which have agreements be- 
tween them and the business agent to a great extent Ignores the stipulations 
in those agreements. If he fimls anything that in his mind he thinks should 
not be, whether it is right or wTong, he calls off the men, not only as far as 
his part of the work is concerned, but with the exchange of cards the business 
agents have, they also call off tlie other men, and not paying any attention 
or abl<llng by the agr(‘enu*nt. Wlierever any <llfflculty arises under that agree- 
ment the business agent’s duty should be to notify the president of his organi- 
zation, and tlie two presidents get together, as I sated, in the fore part of my 
testimony, if they could, to adjust the differences, and If they can’t adjust 
them, then the mutter should go to the joint board of arbitration. If they 
would conform to flic agreement tliere would he a great deal of trouble that 
would be avoided and a great many men have their day’s work. But the power 
is too great — the one-man power. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedies w'ouhl you suggest, Mr. Glndele, to reduce the 
power of this one man, wdn* a]>parenlly violates agreements made in good faith? 

Mr. Gindele. First of all, I lielleve tiiat any and all labor organizations ought 
to l)e Incorporated under the State laws of every State they exist in, so that 
they would become a responsUile bcKly. As they are to-day they are an irre- 
sponsible body in case of trouble. Tlie same w’ay as far as the employers’ 
organizatioiLs are concerned. And when tlmt can be brought almiit, rules and 
regulations can be made wdiereby tlie Imsiness agent, calling for a strike, not 
having given It a tliougbt, but calling it promiscuously, there would be a 
punishment imposed upon him, and for the second offense that he be removed 
from office. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t get the last, Mr. Glndele. 

Mr. Gindele. And for the se<*ond offeii.se be removed from office. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any Ideas as to what reforms could be carried on In 
the organizations of the unions themselves which might curb or prevent the 
exercise of such arbitrary power by one man? 

Mr. Gindei^ That is a reform that ought to be brought about within the 
organization iti^lf. 

Mr. Thompson. You have no notions as to how it might be obtained? 
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Mr. Gindele. It could be done by perhaps a referendum vote or election where 
each and every Individual of the organization can deposit his ballot as he set^s 
best, and after that ballot has been deposited that It is fairly counted. 

Mr. Thompson. You think that would help a lot? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the employers’ associations, Mr. Gindele, where 
you have a strong employers’ association, has it the power to discipline one of 
its own members? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. So as to compel him to perform and carry out contracts 
made? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With organizations of labor? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. The building constructors employers’ association mem- 
bership are under bond ; each and every Individual member executes a bond In 
accordance with the amount of work tliat he generally does during the year. 
He also signs an agreement, which stipulates as to what tlie <lutles are and for 
any violation, and if he violates any of the stipulations or anything tliat the 
executive board may do or bring about the matter is lirought before the grievance 
committee, the case Investigated, and a penalty imiiosed. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he a form of the bond? 

Mr. Gindele. If lie don’t pay the penalty, why, we call on tlu* bondsman. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a form of the bond that you use in your asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish the commission with it? 

Mr. Gindele. Also a form of the agreement 

Mr. Thompson. While he is getting tho.se documents I will ask you this ques- 
tion, Mr. Gindele; A strong employers’ organization gives an opportunity to 
repress the unfair employer and to compel liim to conduct fair means. 

Mr. Gindele. Those who are members of the organization ; yes, sir. 

This is the agreement that each individual member has to execute. 

(The agreement mentioned was submltteil in printed form.) 

And this is the bond that covers the agreement. 

(The form referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Have you in operation in Chicago, Mr. Gindele, a system 
among tlie unions known as the permit system? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the permit system? 

Mr. Gindele. The permit sy.stem — llrst, an organization, a certain number 
of members, and they feel inclineil to take in no morc^ inenihers into that 
organization, although in that craft there may he a mimlier in the city or th(‘re 
may be a number who come from other cities who belong to and carry the 
card of the international organization or the national organization. The em- 
ployees’ organization, Instead of Increasing its membership when application is 
made, they issue a permit. For instance, I want a man in a certain trade, and 
I cull upon the offlee of the secretary of that trade and ask him if he can send 
<.‘ertain men to my job. He says, “ Mr. Gindele, we luiven’t got any now ; we will 
send you a permit man or two.” They give that man a permit. He comes to 
my job. The conscHjuence is he may be a good, flrst-class mechanic, and I am 
pleased to have him. But just so soon as one of the members of the organization 
is out of a job they send that man to my job and take off my permit man, 
whether I like it or not, whether the man they send Is as competent as the 
one I have got. The permit business Is something that is detrimental, not only to 
the employee but also to the employer to a great extent. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you suggest for It, Mr. Gindele, if you 
have one? 

Mr. Gindele. Well, there copld be several. First of all take the permit men, 
for the reason, if he is a union man, they have a right to give him a clearance 
card. That clearance card ought to allow him to work on any job In tlie city. 
If they do not want to take him up as a member, or if he don’t want to take 
or feel inclined to become a member of this local, he may be a .)<K*al of some 
other city ; second, if the permit system should exist and he be carried on iq 
the future, the employer should have the right to say when that permit man 
Is to be laid off, and not to be laid off at the dictation or suggestion of the 
business agent. 

Mr. Thompson. These permit men, of course, are union men? 
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Mr. Gindele. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And belong to the stime international? 

Mr. Gindkle, Same national or International organization. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your Idea of the reason that the local unions in 
Chicago insist upon handling th(‘ matter in tlie way you say they do? 

Mr. Gindele. As I understand — I do not know It to be a fact, but I believe 
it — the permit man jiays a certain amount to the business agent or the asso- 
ciation for the privilege of working, and in that way quite a revenue — to whom 
I know not. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the systtun in general operation in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Gindei.e. To a great extent. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any other ideas as to the method of settling juris- 
dictional dlsjailes otlaa* tlmn what you have stated? 

Mr. Gindele. T know of no otlier. I l)elieve the sy.stem that we have adopted, 
as far as our hical conditions arc* concerned, are about the best that we have 
found out in all tlie years of this labor unrest. 

Mr. Thoaepson. lUit the.se international uidons, Mr. Gindele, who have juris- 
dictional disputes here operate, most of them, all over the country, do they 
not? 

Mr. Gindele. To a great (‘xtent ; but still at the same time you take it, 
as far us national or International organizations are concerned, and a juris- 
dictional matter should spring up between some of their affillatetl bodies and 
in animal convention CiUivened, those who who have the major portion of the 
Influence of lluit body, wlicther right or not, harass. Also the national bodies 
have made declshuis tliat conflict with one anotlmr and thereby bring about 
greater unrest. If tlie jiiri.silictional matter — that is, the settling, or the system 
tliat has been put in Cldcago — be central organizations, where local conditions 
are concerned, tliey are more viTsed with the situation and know bettor how to 
decide, as far as jurisdictional matters are concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you sec* any danger in the fact you may have in Chicago 
one settlement of a Jurisdictional dispute and in New York you may have the 
opposite* s<‘lth*ment? 

Mr. Gindele. Xcc; for the reason we decide on local conditions. 

Mr. TifoMi'soN. Hut do(‘s that embrace the conflict between international 
organizations for possession of the work? 

Mr. Gindele. As far as our present conditions in Chicago are concerned, with 
our employees we luivc* agreed to abide by the decisions, so far as local condi- 
tions are concerru*d. irrespective of any decision, so far as the national or- 
ganization is concorm*d. 

Mr, Thompson.^ You Icelieve that is the best method? 

Mr. Gindeie. Yes; for tlu* reason the conditions hero may be a great deal 
different from what they are In New York, Cincinnati, or elsewhere, 

Mr. Ttiompson. In yonr busiiH*s.s as a contractoi, coming in contact with 
labor, I presume you have some idea with reference to the industrial unrest 
which la said to exist in the Nation? 

Mr. Gindele. I know not so inucii about what exists in the Nation, but as far 
OS the unrest is concerned In our city here, it is caused greatly by certain labor 
leaders, and especially so far as the business agent is concerned ; there would 
be very little unrest in the labor comlltlons in our city if each party would, 
carry out the agreement to the letter us they exist. 

Mr. Thompson. Where labor is unorganized there is no business agent, of 
course? 

Mr. Gindele. Certainly not— I don’t s\ii)pose there is. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that unorganized labor in and about Chicago 
is contented wdtb Its lot? 

Mr. Gindele. I don t believe they are as contented In their lot as organized 
labor would be contentiNl provided the agreements are carrletl out according to 
the letter and spirit of them. 

Mr. Thompson. I am speaking more generally of industrial unrest on behalf 
of the people as a whole. 

Mr. Gindeijl Well, ns far as the wlade is concerned, I believe that, as far as 
the field Is concerned— I am speaking now of the building Industry and not In 
other branches— that organlze<l labor faret^ better than unorganized labor, but 
I believe, as far as shop conditions are concernetl, that unorganized labor fares 
better thanYm^nized labor, for this reason: In shops the men are generally 
employeil the year around, year in ami year out. In the field it is a floating 
craft, as far as craftsmen are concerned, and I believe, as far as shop condl- 
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tlons Are concerned, they are a hundred per cent better off without union con- 
ilitlons than they would be, for the reason that If union conditions exlstetl In 
shops there Is always some disturber among them who creates a sort of dis- 
satisfaction, and after he has created the dissatisfaction lie dwindles out of 
sight and has nothing said about him, and for that reason I l)elieve shop condi- 
tions ought to be left open for the welfare of the employees and in tiie tield 
work union organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the general cause of industrial unrest, 
you have nothing to say — you have no opinion as to whether a general state of 
unrest exists or not, outside of the building trade? 

Mr. Gindele. Well, I haven’t given much attention outside of the building 
trade. I have made that more of a study, but evidently there is not so much 
unrest In the unorganized labor in our country for the reason that there Is a 
very small per cent of it organized, and If a general unionism throughout the 
country is more beneficial tlian unorganized labor I naturally suppose there 
would be more organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the building trades again, just for a moment. 
You say you do business not only In Chicago, hut throughout the Middle West 
here? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomcson. Do the Chicago decisions with reference to jurisdictional 
matters have weight elsewhere, outside of Chicago? 

Mr. Gindele. They have, as far as any work of my company is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn’t it a fact your business is not a local business — the 
building trade is all more or less of a nation-wide character? 

Mr. Gindkle. Well, we are not local and we an* not nation wide for this 
reason: There are certain corporations we do some work for within a radius 
of bOO miles of Chicago and we very seldom go beyond that radius. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

(\)rnmissioner Garretson. You made the statement you believed labor organi- 
zations should be incorporated as well as employers’ associations, and that a 
business agent who violated an agreement should be punishe<l therefor, and for 
tlie second offense removed from the office. 'That was your declaration? 

Mr. Gindele, That is, as far as the building industry Is concerned, in our 
city. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; I am perfectly willing to narrow it to the 
building Industry. Do you believe that the contractor or subcontractor who 
violates an agreement should he punished and the second time be barred from 
following that avocation? 

Mr. Gindeij:, I do. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. That Is all. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Gindele, when you do work in a city, whether 
Chicago or elsewhere, where these labor conditions are such ns to cause juris- 
dictional strikes or interruptions, does that add to the cost of doing work— 
hull ding work? 

Mr. Gindkije. Any cessation of work adds to the cost of the building work. 

Commissioner Delano. Well, who in the long run pays that cost; do you 
contractors have to stand it or do you add it to the cost of the building? 

Mr. Gindele. To a greater extent It Is paid by the contractor for the reason 
that he has a set price for his work. And if any cessation of work occurs dur- 
ing the construction of that building he Is In no position to stop his overhead 
expense, and in that way it Increases the co.st to the contractor. 

Commissioner Delano. If you take a job in the elty that was notoriously bad 
In that respect, or where you had had bad experience before, would you. In 
making your bid for work, or would any other contractor — would he add 
something to the price of doing the \vork? 

Mr. Gindkije. Some might and some would not. Those that did would be 
liable to lose the job. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Gindele, have there been any members of your 
association expelled for noncompliance with the rules and regulations? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have there been any concerns in your association 
that have violated their contracts with the unions? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What has been done in their case? 
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Mr. OiNDBLK. They have been fined. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. F^lne<l how 

Mr Gindelk. According to the offense— from $*>0 to $25U. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. Abcnit how many of them have been fined $250? 
mTgI" Oh, quite a number of them; I don’t know Just how many oft- 

handed. „ 

Commissioner O’Connetj.. Fifty i 
Mr. Gindele. Sir? 

think fhe^fwere that many that were flned-50 of 
them' flne.r Then- was qnite a number. Perhaps the secretary, when 

^"So^fuml— that have been fined been fined 
a second time? 

CiunmlsXm>r O’Co'n^Kr.i.. The one fine seemed to correct It? 

C.lmml^s'loner (n'loNNr‘r.i!'Are there any particular firms that SMm to have 
trouble more than other firms with the unions or tlio business agents? 

^ Mr. tiiisDELE. Well, that depends a good deal on 

For Instance you take a large building: like the laimber Rxcliange that is 
JoiLfrucuT;i?r?^^^ It gets a little further advancetl there will 

be a large number of crafts working in the building. And sometimes from th 
nUber of cnlnsmen there, little difficulties may arlse-lt gives a 
contractor a little bit more trouble than if we were out on 
where putting up a flat building or something like that, so that the la^r 
miinber of people employed of the different crafts there is more apt to be 

‘''commissioner O’Connell. Did I understand you to say that 

the workmen on the outside or In the building should be organlze<i. but those 

in the factories should not? Did I get your idea right on that? 

ComndSoneVTre^ fs your rea.son for that peculiar theo^? 

Mr. Gindele. As I state<l before, shop employment the shop 
generally hired thro\ighout the year, year in and year out, ^ ' 

It is a floating craft, and the employee has not the same advantage 
bis day’s work as he has In the shop, and where there is an open shop th^e is 
more of a tendency to keep harmony than where it Is unionized, and you ^t 
some dlsturlM‘r amongst the men In the shop who creates trouble. That is my 
reason for believing that an open condition as fur as show work is concerneil 

is better than a unionized shop. runrioip? 

Commissioner O’tkiNNEiJ.. What is your reason for that, ^r. Gindele? 

Mr Gindele. For this reason, it is a great deal better to deal with organized 
labor in the construction of buildings than with unorganizeil labor for tnis 
reason. The agrtHunent existing between the organized employers and 
ployees on that building, as you ki\ow, the conditions that you have got to work 
iinrlpr and the wages you have got to pay. , „ 

Commissioner O’Connell. That brings the matter of putting up a building 
down to rather a science? 

Mr Gindele. To a certain extent. . * 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would not that same thing apply in a building or 
a locomotive, where they Imve a number of employees 
or in the making of an automobile or a street car, or any 
which a number of people were engaged rather cooperatively in 
AVould not tlie same science be necessary to bring about the best results ther^ 
Mr Gindele. As far as the result is concerned, my experience Is very 
In reference to mechanical work of that nature. I in 

you have mentioned, Mr. Commissioner, that most everybody has a sort of 

“‘aimnJlsM^ner ^^NNBL^'^Well' take the printing of a great newspaper In the 
oitv of Chicago You have the printing department, and the press 
ai^ t4 ster^vplng department, and the different number of <lepa™t^ but 
thev are allSwperetli^ together to get out a great newspa^r h^ >“ tbe 
morning. Is thaf not the same cooperation— getting along together? And 

“''Mr‘‘om™LrZvbl'’si‘’’^tm‘L?^^ versed with that. As I stated In 
op^n'nrw ^tlmS^ I .in only talking In regard to the building Industry. An 
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far as open shop Is concerned in the building industry, I want to explain this, 
that the man in the mill that does the millwork — maybe make the trims, or 
make a show case, or he may make a table, or this or that — he ought to be In a 
position where, if he Is through with a piece of trim, that he can put him on 
something else — a show case, a table, as the case might be. With organized 
labor in the shop, he would not be able to do that, because they would define 
their work — Tom does this, and Harry does that, and Pat 4)ocs the other. 
Therefore I say that the open-shop condition, as far as the building Industry is 
concerned, is better off in that way, as far as the employer iind employee both 
are concerned. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Gindele, let us go back to the matter of the ad- 
justing of jurisdictional questions. This matter has bi*en before the commis- 
sion a number of times. And I want your view as to why it would not be for 
the benefit of the building trades generally if the juristlictlonal disputes c<mld 
be settled nationally so as to cover the whole country. Why would that not be 
a benefit? .lust take some specific case if you wish; take the case betweim the 
carpenters and metal workers. Suppose that could be settled for the entire 
Nation by the organizations at interest, or by a combination of the contractors’ 
organizations and tlie trades involved, would that be a better thing to settle 
in Cliicago in one way and in New York In another way, and in Philadelpbia 
in another way? 

Mr. Gindele. It might be If political influen<‘e was not brought to bear on the 
decision to be rendered. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do not mean national political iulluonce? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean with the union? 

Mr. Gindele. I mean organized political influence; there is as much political 
influence in the organization as there is any place else. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think the plan could be worked out that way 
satisfactorily, to settle It nationally? 

Mr. Gindetje. Not as well as locally. 

Conmilssioner Lennon. Where It is settletl locally, is it not true that that is 
likely to be the cause for controversy In settling it somewhere else? A union 
gets an advantage in settling In Chicago. They are at a disadvantage in 
<)uincy, I will say, because of the difference. Isn’t it likely to reopen the 
matter, reopen the flght In Quincy in order to get the same thing they have got 
in Chicago? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir; not unless, or when they settle on local conditions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not when they .settle on local conditions? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. If the shops where trim Is made and furnishings are 
made for buildings are run unorganized, how are tlu* men to secure a re<luctIon 
of the hours of labor, for Instance, or the increased wages? How Is that to he 
done? How are they to belter their conditions In that regard? 

Mr. Gindele. If they are working for a fair-minded employer, he will reiluce 
the hours of work in accordance with the capacity of the men, for he knows 
that the human being is a good deal like the beast, that you can not overwork 
him and get the best results. The shorter hours that ho works the better the re- 
sults as far as his work is concerned, and pay him a fair rate of wage. 

Ckunmlssioner Lennon, Is not the fair-minded employer subject to the in- 
fluence of competition of the unfair man? 

Mr. Gindele, Well, to a certain extent. Still, at the same time, he can’t put 
himself on the same basis as the unfair man, because he seeks Ids work in 
different places as the unfair man does. We have men In our city who are 
paid beyond the scale of wages In years lione by, the one wage exists, and they 
haven’t taken advantage of the supply being larger than the demand. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you feel, then, that the building trades ought to 
he organizeil and not the shopmen? Is not that a good deal because of the 
fact that the contractors are organized and they want the building trades 
organized for protection and for their benefit? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. It Is not? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I want to ask another question: Mr. Gindele, In 
answ^ to Commissioner O’Oonnell as to your attitude toward who would and 
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who should not be organized, I understood your differentiating point Is 
whether the employment 

Mr. Gin DELE (interrupting). The what? , 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing) of the men is outside and sea- 

sonal, or whether they are steadily employed ; is that it? Is that what you base 
it on? 

Mr. Gindele. 1 didn’t quite catch your question, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner ()’(’onneij.. lie didn’t hear you quite. 

Mr. Gindeee. You see this fan makes so much noise. 

Commissioner (1\ruetson. Is your idea that men wlio are steadily employed 
and not subject to seasonable conditions are better off unorganized, and men 
whose employment is seasonable should be emi)loyed? 

Mr. (iiNOEL-E. 1 have always found that in every place that I have been 
conversant with the matter. 

(^unmissloncr Garhetson. Well, take a class of men who work 365 days a 
year—I am saying 365 advisedly — the railway employees in train and engine 
service; do you Ixdh've that they would be better off unorganized than organized, 
and would tlielr enqdoyers be better off? 

Mr. Gindei.e. I’rovided they organized for a certain purpose, if they organ- 
ized for their iwotectlon as far as health, as far as hours of work, and as far 
ns wage is conc(‘rned, perhaps they would. But wliere shop conditions exist as 
they exist('d In the past, and men ladrig employed year in and year out and at 
a fair rate of wage and a medium number of hours, I think they are better off 
in (he open shop. 

Commissioner Garretson. You believe, then, that bid ter results would be ob- 
taliUHl, both l)y the men and the employer, if the railway employees were not 
organized? 

Mr. Ginoele. Well, I haven’t had any experience as far as the railway em- 
ployee Is concerned, and I don’t know ; I am not conversant with his condition 
as well as I am with the building industry. 

(’omndssloner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Wat.su. Tliat is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Gindei.e. Before 1 leave the stand, Mr. Thompson asked me a question I 
didn’t q\ilte catch fully, and I want to state this, when he asked in reference 
to what I thought was the best way to overcome the unrest. I believe that if 
there w(‘re less organization of different crafts, in Chicago or elsewhere, that 
there woidd be better conditions under agreements. For illustration, you take 
the district council of carpenters of our city here to-day, which is composed of 
a large number of locals, but all those locals are working under the same 
agreement. Now, if the same thing could be accomplished in the other 
branches — for Instance, the pijw trades, which would cover steam heating, 
plumbers, gas fitters, and such like — they to be under one organization and 
under one agreement so that the employers should call here and there a gas 
fitter or a plumber, as the case might be, and then he would not be infringing 
on one or the other member’s trade. By that way it would create and bring 
about a good deal of rest. Furthermore, there are certain lines of trade to-day 
that are specializing their work. For instance, In the plumbing trade, in years 
gone by, the plumber would come on the job; ho would do the roughlng-ln, and 
when the roughlng-in was done tlie plasterer got to work, and he would also put 
In the fixture.s. Now, that Is getting specialize<l. There is one fellow who does 
the roughing-in, and another fellow comes along and he does the fittings. Now, 
they have all g(^t different agreements. Now, if they were all organized under 
a district council, the same as the carpenters are organized, why, then, we 
would be working all that craft in the different lines under that one agreement 
Instead of liaving three or four agreements In the meantime in effect and 
bringing about this unrest which you gentlemen are seeking to correct. Now, 
the same way in other lines. Now, if that could be brought about, why the 
consequence would be tliere would not be near the trouble, and there would be 
less agreements which wo have our attention called to to carry out. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Dklano. I want to ask you a question further along the line 
of Increasing the cost of doing work. In these jurisdictional cases, do you have 
any trouble from having a skilled craft claim the jurisdiction and doing a piece 
of work that can be done Just as well by unskilled labor? For instance, take the 
case of relnffirclng rods — fitting reinforcing rods in concrete. You are required 
In some places to employ high-priced skilled labor to do that, whereas In other 
places you can employ ordinary laborers. 
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Ur. Ginoele. Well, in that to a great extent It brings about the increasal cost 
of building, where you employ skllle<l labor where it can be done by unskilled 
labor. A great many of the Jurisdictional matters are brought about very un- 
reasonably. The business agent for the welfare of his organization will some- 
times claim things which really he has no rigid to do and thereby bring about 
jurisdictional troubles. Now, if all these mutters, as in the building line at the 
present time, there is always something new creeping in, and just as q\iicUly 
as some new lino of materi.ul or something In tlie line of trim, or anything of 
that kind, certain organizations make a grab for that work and other organi- 
zations do the same thing, and bring about these jurisdictional matters, Wlien- 
ever anything of that kind occurs, with the agreement we have in (Miicago, and 
especially as far as the employers’ association is concerned, which takes it 
mostly upon themselves, auyhody who brings in new material, they make an 
examination and determine what craft is to install that kind of material, and 
by doing that we save considerable trouble. 

Commissioner Delano, Do those matters increase the cost of doing worli, 
and if so, on whom does tluit Increase fall? 

Mr. Gindei.e. As I stated before, any time a jurisdictional matter causes a 
cessation of work it Incrc'uses the cost, and the Increased cost comes on the con- 
tractor to a certain exbmt, on aceount of tlie overhead expense and the Imple- 
ments lying idle and interest on the woney and the amount of money invested 
in the building. 

(k)nimlssioner Detano. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. O’Donnell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SIMON O’DONNELL. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ask him first to talk loud. 

Mr. Thompson. It Is requ(‘sted you speuk loudly. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I don’t, us a rule, speak very loud. I will try to make my- 
self heard, though. 

Idr. Thompson. Will you please give us your name? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Simon O’Donnell. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 

Mr. O’Donnell. As it happens, I represent the plumbers, also, ns well as 
being president of the building tr.ades council. 

Mr. Thompson. (Jive ns either ad<lress. 

Mr. O’Donnell. 106 Washington Street, room 700. 

Mr. Thompson. You may state the positions y(m occupy. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I am representative of tlie Chicago .loiirneymon Plumbers* 
organization and also buslnc<5s agent; also active president of the building 
trurles council — chairman of tlie Chicago Building Trades Council. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been business agent of the plumbers* 
union here? 

Mr. O’Donnell. About H years — 13 or 14 years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president of the building trades 
council? 

Mr. O’Don NELT.. Going on five years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has the building trades council betm in existence 
as a body? 

Mr. O’Donnell. In the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Donneu- Well, there was a building trades coun(!ll before I ever 
Showed on the job. Do you refer to this pr<»ent building trades council? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; that Is now in existence. 

Mr. O’Donnell. The one now in existence? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe about six years. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the object and purpose and jurisdiction of the 
building trades council in the labor world here in the city? 

Mr. O’Donnell. We have jurI.«Klictlon over what is known as O)ok County 
and vicinity, over all the lalK)r that goes Into the construction of a building. 
Taking In all the trade crafts and laborer organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your body under charter from the American Federation 
of Labor? 

Mr. O’Donnell.' Through the building trades department. 

36819*— S. Doc. 415, vol 4 21 
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Mr. Thomphon. Through the huikllng trades department? 

Mr. O’Donnkll. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there nny conflict In the jurisdiction of your body and 
that of the Chicago Federation of Labor? 

Mr. O’Donnell. No; none at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your bo<ly and the Chicago Federation of Labor work 
harmoniously and coorx'rate in labor matters in this city? 

Mr. O’DoNNEr.i.. In a way. Our body does not affdiate with the Chicago 
Perleration of Labor as a body, but wo do atflliate through our organizations. 
The affiliated organizations in the building trades of CJhicago also have affilia- 
tion wltli the central body known as the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. By that you mean that, say, tlie plunii)ers liavo delegates to 
the Chicago Federation of Labor? 

Mr. O’Donnell. What Is tliat? 

Mr. Thompson. By that you mean tlio plumbers have delegates to the Chicago 
Feileration of Labor? 

Mr. O’Donnell. They may affiliate or may m)t, just as they see fit; but they 
do; that Is, most of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your body affiliated with the Illinois Federation of Labor? 

Mr. O’Donnetx. Individually through tlic organizations, that is the only way. 
Our body Is not; no, sir — Just a moment, I believe we are. We were a year 
ago, and I believe we are paying our per capita tax in there, I think so, I would 
not say for sure. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many workingmen in the city of Chicago are there 
engaged in the building trades that are organizeil? 

Mr. O’Donnell. About how ninny men, you say, are working In the building 
Industries that are organlzQ^l, you say? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; that belong to unions, affiliated unions, in your or- 
ganization. 

Mr. O’Donnell. 1 think we is.sue cards to the extent of between seventy-five 
and eighty thousand. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there other organizations working in the building trades 
that are not nfllllated with your organization? 

Mr. O’Donnet.l. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. You would probably know them if they existed? 

Mr. O’Don nei.l. I haven’t been able to discover any in the last two or three 
years. 

Mr. Thompson. There use<l to be organizations that were unaffiliated, were 
there not? 

Mr. O'Donnell. Yes; the building trade was In a .split condition about two 
or three years ago— they were divided. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Gindele given here? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I hoard some of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization an agreement with the master masons* 
association? 

Mr. O’Donnell. We have an agreement with W’hnt is known as the construc- 
tion employers’ association, which takes In, I believe, some of the master masons 
and carpenters — that Is, the carpenter contractors’ associations and most of the 
contractors tlvnt handle the buildings are members of that — most of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Prior to the formation of this arbitration board that Mr. 
Gindele spoke of, there were a great many jurisdictional fights In the city of 
Chicago in the building trades, w'ere there not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes. Yes ; there were quite a few. 

Mr. Thompson, And a great deal of trouble arose and a great deal of violence? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I won’t say there W’as any violence; but quite a number of 
disputes and In some Instances strikes called on account of disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. At least the papers in Chicago had a great many accounts of 
violence arising from that trouble, did they not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; but very often the papers call the attention of the 
public when different acts of violence came off that they blame on the laborers 
anyhow. We were not In a position to dispute that anyhow; we have no paper. 

Mr. Thompson. And there was a great loss financially to the members of the 
organization and the labor organization and the public generally because of the 
JurlsdlctlonALdlsputes? 

Mr. O’Donneix, What you mean is a considerable annoyance to the public? 
Mr. Thompson. The loss of wages to the worker, was there not? 
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Mr. O’DonNeli.. I believe more a source of annoyance to the wage earner-— 
the fellow working on the job — than it was to anybcaly else. I do not know how 
it affected the public. 

Mr. Thompson. That answers that. Mr. Gindele spoke of the arbitration 
board. Has there been a d^HTcase of jurisdictional fights in this city since the 
Inauguration of that board? 

Mr. 0’Donnet.l. Yea; considerable. 

Mr. Thompson. Oonsiderublc? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Ye-s. 

Mr, Thompson. In your opinion is the present arbitration board establiahwl 
for the purpose of preventing jurisdictional disputes (he best method of Imndling 
that proposition? 

Mr. O’DoNiNELL. Well, what it was originally intended for was to take care, 
jtud of disputes especially, but especially jurisdictional slrilu^ brought on by 
tiisputes. I do not know as we will ever be able to eliminate the di.sputes. I 
guess they will always be with us; but our Intention was to eliminate disputes 
or strikes — strikes on account of the disputes. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you any opinion as to whether it is better to seltlo 
jurisdictional disputes in a nation-wide manner, or whether they should be 
settled locally, one way in one city ami another way In another city? 

Mr. O’Donnetj:.. I have my own opinion. I have discovered to ray satisfac- 
tion — I feel this way : It would be absolutely Impo.sslble for any body of men 
or any set of men or any one man to sit down here and lay down jurisdictional 
law.s to cover certain classes or work that would be applied succe.ssfully 
throughout the country on account of local condition.s being so different. I 
could cite you numerous cases. I could call you attention to instances such 
as in my business, the plumbing bu.«iness. For instance, in the city of New 
York the steam fitters do sj^rinkling fitting, and in Chicago here we have what 
is known as the sprinkler fitters’ organization, a local in itself, which does 
nothing but install these sprinkler heads, sprinkler systems. In Pittsburgh we 
have a plumber who does gas fitting, and in Chicago we have a gas fitters’ 
organization, and so on down the line. I claim they are entirely dltferent. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring now not to a settlement, Mr. O’Donnell, made 
in the city, hut to a national settlement by a bo<iy with authority to settle 
it in such manner should take into consideration the varying conditions in each 
city and make a decision for each city, would that be, in your opinion, a good 
method of settling the industrial problem? 

Mr. O’Donnell. If they could do that. 

Mr. Thompson, Isn’t that just what has been done in tlie recent amalgama- 
tion of your organization of the plumbers? 

Mr. O’Donnell. That is what has be<*n done. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, but didn’t that same body, while locally you settled 
It here, and while locally it was settlwl also in St. Txmls, and while locally 
It was not settled In Now York for Instance 

Mr. O’Donnell. In some cases they followed different line.s. 

Mr. Thompson. But we will overlook those. Were your International of- 
ficers seeking to arrange for a national settlement ; wasn’t that true in case 
of the amalgamation of your two bodies? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I think there were some sort of steps to bring about a 
national agreement — an International agreement between both the contractors 
and the building-trades department. Is that what you refer to? 

Mr. Thompson. No; I mean In the case of the amalgamation of the two 
organizations, the steam fitters and the plumbers. Mr. Me Alpine, the head of 
the amalgamated organization. 

Mr. O’Donnell. Oh, I see, you are getting back. Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Thompson. And be and the other officers, however, helped to bring 
about this settlement of the jurisdictional dispute between those two trades, 
did they not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. We decide our own jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand that. 

Mr. O’Donnell. It is all one head now ; all the trades under that body. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, what he wotild say about that would probably 
be the fact, would It not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. There have been a great many other strikes In the building 
trades, Mr. O’Donnell, In this dty, have there not, other than jurisdictional 
strikes? 
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Mr. O’Donnell. No, I can’t sny there has been. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you have had some experience in strikes, have yoTj 
not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes, quite a few. There have been Incidents where some 
dual organization would attempt to work on a building, as against the or- 
gunlzjitlon that was ulfiliated with the building trades council, or something 
like that — strikes called on that account 

Mr. Thompson. Well, 1 want to be broader than that jurisdictional dis- 
pute'i I want to take in any kind of character of strikes. Now, from your 
experience as a labor leader, what would be the best method to' prevent, In the 
first place, the beginning of a strike and, in the next place, if It should occur, 
to settle 11 ? Have you got any remedies or suggestions that you would like to 
make to tliis commission with regard to that matter? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I have no other remedy, only the one that I am trying to 
work to a concl\islon, and that is this agreement that we have now with the 
construction emi)loyers’ association, which. If carried out to the letter, would 
])revent trades from calling any strike until such a time as it was submitted 
to tile joint conference board. In fact, our rules are that where two organiza- 
tions get into a dispute they must get together and try to adjust it themselves. 
In case they can’t do that, it is submltttHl to the grievance committee of the 
building trades council. If they take exceptions from the ruling of that com- 
mittee they still have an appeal and can take It into the joint conference board, 
where the matter is threshed out, and that decision is final and binding on both 
sides. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, referring, Mr. O’Donnell, to the tinions themselves and 
Industry — building Industry is pretty w'ell organized In this city, Is it not? 

Mr, O’Donnell. I might say thoroughly. 

^ir. Thompson. Thoroughly organized? What is the general attitude of the 
building trade of this city toward permitting union men coming from other cities 
to work here? 

Mr, O’Donnell. I have ahvays heard Chicago Is the most liberal city in the 
world in reference to accepting any clearance cards and strangers with open 
arms. In fnct, I think we have in the city of Chicago more outsiders employed 
at the present time than any other country, or, rather, any other city in the 
country. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, can a member of any of the building unions coming 
from other cities go up to the union headquarters here and freely and w'lthout 
restriction gtd a clearance card and start to work here? 

Mr. O’Donnell. They can deposit tholr clearance card and get employment 
wherev('r they can — seek employment wdierever they can. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you hear Mr. Gindele’s testimony as to the permit 
system? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I heard some of his answers to your questions. I want to 
state that different organizations have, possibly, different systems in reference 
to permits. There are — sometimes in the i>lumbers’ organization — I am si)eak- 
Ing for the plumbers, which I am entirely familiar with ; a man may get back in 
his dues, might leave town for five or six months or a year. You can’t very well 
hand him a clear card, and it is really necessary to use the permit system on 
him — hand him a i)ermit — and he pays up his back dues according as he goes 
along. . That is the only case where we use permits. 

Mr. Thompson. Take a case, Mr. O’Donnell 

Mr. O’Donnkix. Or a man can pay on initiation until such time as his initia- 
tion is paid up and he becomes a ntember. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you say that the permit men are restricted to men who 
are either back in their dues or who liave failed to pay up their initiation? 

Mr. O’Donneix. In our case; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In your case? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As to the other unions, you don’t know? 

Mr. O’Donnexx. Well, there may be some smaller organizations that there Is 
the demand for certain seasons of the year — there is a demand, possibly, for 
twice as many men as what they have in their membership, taking into consid- 
eration, possibly, the hoisting engineers. Then they would draw from the sta- 
tionary engines. Part of their international, I believe. Amd according as the 
work drops W I believe, they drop off the permit men. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, so far as your organization is concerned, Mr. O’Don- 
nell, if a union plumber belonging to your international in St. Louis was paid 
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up In his (lues and in rockI standlnsc and he could come here and file his card 
and start to work ri^ht off? 

Mr. O’Donnell. That is all he has got to do. lie deposits his card. Then 
it is up to the city ; if he has got a State certiflcale he euii work. Of course, 
that Is up to the local authorities here. 

Mr, Thompson. Now, Mr. O’Donnell, lately in Chicago there was a brick 
strike — strike of the brickmakers — was there not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In which about 2,700 men were out on a strike? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe they claimed about 2,000. 

Mr. Thompson. What effect did that strike have on the other workers In the 
building trades In Chicago? 

:Mr. O’UoNNEix. It had an Immediate effect 

]Vlr. Thompson. Did it throw them out of work? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Immediately, I might say. Yes; that Is, the bricklayers. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there a great loss In wages to the ineiiibers of the 
building trades unions in (Chicago because of that brick strike? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Oh, I believe tliere wore about r>0,00() or 00, (KK) men forced on 
the street for about three or four months. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, tludr wages would amount to several hundred thousand 
dollars a day, would they not? 

Mr, O’Don NELT^ I never stopped to figure them \ip. 

Mr. Thompson. They would amount to a great deal of money? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the settlement of that strike, if you know, in 
what increase In wages did that strike result to the brickmakers? 

Mr. O’Donnell. They got a very little increase. 

lifr. Thompson. About a cent an Imnr, wasn’t it? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe it was; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And did they make or not make concessions to the employers 
on their side? 

Mr. O’Donnefx. Well, they were forced to in a way owing to the fact another 
organization came In here and was about to take their places. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would you say that the final conclusion of that strike 
was about a stand-off, as to who got any benefit out of it? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I think if they had adjusted it up as they went along with 
the employers over there, they possibly might have got a better adjustment 
than wiiat they got afterwards. But there was a reason for that. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, Mr. O’Donnell, from your experience as a leader 
of labor for many years in building trades, what remedy would yoxi suggest to 
this commission, or to labor, or to the business world generally, to prevent Just 
such conditions arising wherein the strike of a few hundred men throws many 
thousands out of work for months at a time? 

Mr. O’Donnell, I would hardly know what to suggest or what to recom- 
mend. They were an Independent organization that had withdrawn from the 
international, I believe. The brick manufacturers had an agreement with the 
international, and I think if they had gone along with the agreement and 
carried it out to the letter there is a possibility there would have been no 
strike there. I think they could have adjusted it. I really believe that break- 
ing of contracts, violation of these agreements, are a great deal of the causes 
of a number of these .strikes. If they "were carried out, these agreements, I 
think that would eliminate quite a number of these misunderstandings, dis- 
putes, and strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you think 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe in agreements. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that all workers in the Industries that affect 
your particular line should be organized and belong to a central body? 

Mr, O’Donnell. Absolutely so. 

Mr. Thompson. If that were done you think then this situation could have 
been prevented which threw your workers and others out of work? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe so. We eventually had to get In there and settle 
It, anyhow. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. O’Donnell, it ha.s been said by some, opinion held per- 
haps generally, that there Is a great deal of industrial unrest in ttds country. 
Do you believe such exists? 

Mir, O’Donnell, There is around Chicago. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, In your opinion, what Is the cause of it, and what would 
you suKRest to remedy it? 

Mr. O’Donneij.. Tlie unrest to my mind is on account of the unemployecl that 
are out of work. A lot of them walking around the streets, they are broke. 
This kind of weather they need money to buy ice, and I suppose In a few months 
they will nets] tt»o dough to get some coal. The man is loafing, out of employ- 
ment — I think that would be excuse enough for considerable unrest 

Mr. Thompson. You have nothing to suggest in the way of changing the 
situation? 

Mr. O’Donnelt.. I do not know anything T could suggest would change it. 
There don’t seem to be work here to do at the present time, 

Mr. TrroMPsoN. Referring to the organization of the unions, it has been 
stated here tlmt the business agent had a great deal of power in the building 
trades. ITow are tljo building trades unions organized? Have the members a 
vote in electing the officers? 

Mr. O’Donnkt.l. The business agents of the various organizations are elected 
from their locals, elected by the rarik and file. Individual membership. They in 
turn then are sent ns delegat(‘s to tlie buihllng trades council, and sometimes 
they are business agents and sometimes they are not; it is not nece.ssary for 
them to i»e business agents to bo delegates to the building trades council. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally In the building trades— in the unions— are the 
officers of tiiose unions elected by the mem))ership? 

Mr. O’PoNNKLi.. All of the luislness agents that I know of are elected by the 
memberslilp of the organization they represent. 

Mr. Thompson. The other officers; how about them? 

Mr. O’Donnell, All officers; yes, sir; from the preshlent down. 

Mr. Thompson. What is used in your union to get the expression of the mem- 
bership by ballot? What kind of ballots do you have? 

Mr. O’Donnetx. The Australian system? 

Mr. Thompson. The Australian system? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Are the members permitted to go fnvly to tlie b{K>ths and reg- 
ister their votes without suggestion or dictation of any group? 

Mr, 0’Donnei.l. Yes; it Is a secret ballot. 

Mr. Thompson. A secret ballot? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson. How are the ballots counted — by whom? 

Mr, O’Donnell, .fudges and clerks. 

Mr. Thompson. Who elects these judges and clerks? 

Mr. 0’I>onnell. In our organization they are appolnteil by the chair. 

Mr. Thompson. By tlie chair? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, Mr, O’Donnell, that is calculated to bring out 
the best result from the election, or do you think 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. Or do you think that could be improved If the judges and 
clerks were elected by the rank and file of the union the same way that the 
officers are? 

Mr. O’Donnell. In my opinion you would have the election all over. Suppose 
you elected the judges by the rank and file; the chairman must necessarily ap- 
Ijolnt the Judges and clerks to count the ballots of the election and the judges 
and clerks to be elected to count the ballot ; you are going to go over this twice 
in my mind. Do you understand what I mean? {Suppose you say the judges 
and clerks are elected by tlie rank and file; who Is going to count those ballots? 
Necessarily they must be appolnteil by the chair — the judges and clerks to count 
your ballots. 

Mr, Thompson, You ask me? I say necessarily they should be electetl In the 
same manner. 

Mr. O’Donnkll. How Is that? 

Mr. Thompson. They could be elected in the same manner. 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes ; but to my mind you would be going over the same ground 
twice. 

Mr. Thompson. I do not see it, but It Is all right. Do you believe that 
the _ 

OommlsstorrR' O’Connell. They would have to be if you went back. There 
must be some beginning. 
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Mr. Thompson. The body of the memlKTship couhl do the same thing then 
But that does not make any difference. We will let that go. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. I will argue that out with you at luncli, 

Mr. Thompson. We can argue that out later. Do you believe in n law that 
may be passed In the State to protect the purity of the ballot? You do, do you 
not, Mr. O’Donnell? You believe in the Australian ballot and the primary sys- 
toms? Anything which would give protection to the will of the citizens? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; certainly. 

Ui\ Thompson. And you believe those same things should bo curried out in 
the trade-unions, do you not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Certainly, carried out in the trade-unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Donnux. Yes; I believe trade-unions and organizations should deckle 
that for themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Oenerally, In the building trade, do you l)elk've that the mem- 
berslilp are protected In that right? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I never knew of a case where thoy were not. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson. Who sets the ro<ls in the rianforced eoncreto work in 
Chicago? 

Idr. O’Donnei.l. The building laborers at the prt^sent time. 

Mr. Thompson. W ho was awunled that work by the building trades council 
of the American Federation of laibor? 

Mr. 0’Dt)NNELL. I belkwe at a convention the work was awarded to the 
structural ironworkers at Tampico, Pla„ on a convention called there. I 
believe on a vote they awarded that portion of the work to the structural-iron 
w^orkers. 

Mr. Thompson. But in Cfdcago that has not been effective? 

Mr. O’Donnelu You could say that for quite a number of other cities be^ 
sides Cldcago. Labor has been doing tliat work ever since Its inception here. 

Mr. Thompson. Who do you think ought to have the jurisdiction of that 
work? 

Mr. O’Donnell. That is like other work, at its Inception they used to throw 
that Iron in In long strips. In other words, they would just lay it right in 
there. Afterwards they started to tie It in. Now, they cut it and have holes 
in the steel beams, an(I it is Inserted through those holes and sometimes nuts 
and lock bolts put on and tle<l on that way. To my mind the present way of 
putting It in, it should ho the work of the structural ironworkers. At the time 
they started out the iron the way it was lal<l in Avas really laborers’ work. It 
was carried up and laid down. Since they are using tools and so on to place 
it in position to tie it in. I think It is the meclmnic’s, and so expressed myself. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand, of course, you are a strong believer in 
collective bargaining and industries generally dealing with unions. That Is 
correct, Is it not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I don’t hardly catch you. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a strong b<‘llev(‘r in collective bargaining, are you 
not; that is, in the employers or industries dealing with the unions rather 
th.an the Individual? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; I believe In that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there were certain objections that we find voiced 
on the part of the employers at different places to their dealing with unions. 
Questions have been asketi some of the other witnesses, and I am going to ask 
them seriatim of you. It has been chargwl by employers in many places 
tlmt there is graft in labor unlon.s. or dishonesty, and therefore they do not 
desire to deal with them, or think they are proper organizations so far as 
industries are concerned. What have you to say to that as a person who 
deals with the matter directly? 

Mr. O’Donnell. The charge has been made that they don’t care to deal 
with the Individual membership or individual representatives on account of 
graft? I don’t know what I could say on It. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It or does It not exist? 

Mr. O’Donnell. It may in some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the unions done anything In the attempt to 
eliminate it? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; they have from time to time whenever It was dis- 
covered. 

Chairman Walsh. What In a general way have they done? 
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Mr. O’Don NKLL. Here and tliore sometlmos put their officers out of office. 
Ohairrnon \Val8H. Has tliat occurred In Chicago? 

Mr. (j’Donnkll. Well, in a nunihcr of Instances they have been partly 
tlropfml I could not name any specific case, but I have my suspicions. 

Chairman Walsh. Aral It has also been charged ft is not desirable to deal 
wifh unions because they resort to violence during strikes. What have you 
to say as to that? 

Mr. O’Donnell. As I said before, I represent labor organizations around 
hero about 11 .vears, and I never knew any time tiiere was any occasion for 
violence or anything along that line. I did not see the necessity of resorting 
to ft. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say there Is or is not violence In the prosecution 
of strikes In this city? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Not to niy knowle<lge. 

ChalrniJiii Walsh. You have no knowledge of any such occurrence? 

Mr. O’Donnell. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. It is claimed that the unions arc not an economic body 
to <1eal with for the reason that they lliull output. What have you to say as to 
that? 

Mr. O’Donnelt.. That is not so. 

Chairman Walsh. You deny that they limit output? 

Mr. O’DoNNKr.L. I absolutely deny It, because there are sections In most 
t)f our agreements with the building trades organizations that cover that. 
There shall be no limitation to the day’s work. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all you care to say about that? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I lu'lleve that all that is necessary. 

ChaiiMuan Walsh. I didn’t catch your answer. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I can’t see but what that Is all that Is neces.sary. We have 
signed agreements to the effect there shall be no limitation to the amount of the 
day’s work. 

Chairman Walsh. It is also charged It is undesirable to deal with unions 
becausi* they habitually hn'ak agreements after they enter into them. What 
have you to say as to that complaint? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Not any more so than contractors. Here and there we will 
find contractors who will violate agreements just us much ns we do of the 
employees’ side of It. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been claimed that the unions are disloyal to the 
Government In that they forbid their members to enlist in the National Guard. 
Is that correct or not, that complaint? 

Mr. 0’Donneli« I never knew any section tliut prohihltcxl men from en- 
listing. 

Chairman Walsti, T.s there any union In the city of Chicago that forbids its 
membership enlisting in the National Guard? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. It ha.s been charged that it Is undesirable to deal with 
unions because Innocent employers can not protwt themselves against jiiris- 
illctlonnl disputes between the unions. What do you have to say as to that? 
Mr. O’DoNNEtx. Innocent employers? 

Chairman Walsh. That i.s. employers that are not directly concerned in the 
particular dispute can not prote<-t themselves in jurisdictional disputes. What 
would you have to say as to that? 

Mr. O’Donnell, They have the same protection that every contractor has 
that I know of. There is a recourse there for them, they can take it up with 
the construction employers’ association, with which we have an agreement 
with reference to jurl.sdlctional dls])iites. They have the same right 
Chairman Walsh. Is that all you care to say? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I suppose that possibly the innocent employer is taken ad- 
vantage of, but 

Chairman Walsh, By jurisdictional disputes causing loss in matters he does 
not control himself and is not at fault in any way. 

Mr. O’Donnell. What do you mean by ” innnocent employers”? They would 
be employers that do not belong to the organization that had an agreement with 
us; that is what I would Infer. 

Chairman ,^al8h. What I mean by that Is, an employer who is willing to 
deal with any union and desires to have his work done, but two unions 
Into dispute as to which should do that particular class of work, and that 
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Mr. Thompson. The body of the memlKTship couhl do the same thing then 
But that does not make any difference. We will let that go. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. I will argue that out with you at luncli, 

Mr. Thompson. We can argue that out later. Do you believe in n law that 
may be passed In the State to protect the purity of the ballot? You do, do you 
not, Mr. O’Donnell? You believe in the Australian ballot and the primary sys- 
toms? Anything which would give protection to the will of the citizens? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; certainly. 

Ui\ Thompson. And you believe those same things should bo curried out in 
the trade-unions, do you not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Certainly, carried out in the trade-unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Donnux. Yes; I believe trade-unions and organizations should deckle 
that for themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Oenerally, In the building trade, do you l)elk've that the mem- 
berslilp are protected In that right? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I never knew of a case where thoy were not. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson. Who sets the ro<ls in the rianforced eoncreto work in 
Chicago? 

Idr. O’Donnei.l. The building laborers at the prt^sent time. 

Mr. Thompson. W ho was awunled that work by the building trades council 
of the American Federation of laibor? 

Mr. 0’Dt)NNELL. I belkwe at a convention the work was awarded to the 
structural ironworkers at Tampico, Pla„ on a convention called there. I 
believe on a vote they awarded that portion of the work to the structural-iron 
w^orkers. 

Mr. Thompson. But in Cfdcago that has not been effective? 

Mr. O’Donnelu You could say that for quite a number of other cities be^ 
sides Cldcago. Labor has been doing tliat work ever since Its inception here. 

Mr. Thompson. Who do you think ought to have the jurisdiction of that 
work? 

Mr. O’Donnell. That is like other work, at its Inception they used to throw 
that Iron in In long strips. In other words, they would just lay it right in 
there. Afterwards they started to tie It in. Now, they cut it and have holes 
in the steel beams, an(I it is Inserted through those holes and sometimes nuts 
and lock bolts put on and tle<l on that way. To my mind the present way of 
putting It in, it should ho the work of the structural ironworkers. At the time 
they started out the iron the way it was lal<l in Avas really laborers’ work. It 
was carried up and laid down. Since they are using tools and so on to place 
it in position to tie it in. I think It is the meclmnic’s, and so expressed myself. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand, of course, you are a strong believer in 
collective bargaining and industries generally dealing with unions. That Is 
correct, Is it not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I don’t hardly catch you. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a strong b<‘llev(‘r in collective bargaining, are you 
not; that is, in the employers or industries dealing with the unions rather 
th.an the Individual? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; I believe In that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there were certain objections that we find voiced 
on the part of the employers at different places to their dealing with unions. 
Questions have been asketi some of the other witnesses, and I am going to ask 
them seriatim of you. It has been chargwl by employers in many places 
tlmt there is graft in labor unlon.s. or dishonesty, and therefore they do not 
desire to deal with them, or think they are proper organizations so far as 
industries are concerned. What have you to say to that as a person who 
deals with the matter directly? 

Mr. O’Donnell. The charge has been made that they don’t care to deal 
with the Individual membership or individual representatives on account of 
graft? I don’t know what I could say on It. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It or does It not exist? 

Mr. O’Donnell. It may in some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the unions done anything In the attempt to 
eliminate it? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; they have from time to time whenever It was dis- 
covered. 

Chairman Walsh. What In a general way have they done? 
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ClmiriJia)! Walsh. Thai is all. Any other Question? That is all, tliank you, 
Mr. O'Donnell. 

Mr. Thomx^son, Just one more question, Mr. Ciiairman, I would like to ask 
Mr. O’Donnell. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask a question, 

Mr. Tuomi'son. Yes. 

Commissioner Lk.nnon. Mr. O’Donnell, Imve there been any strikes In Chicago 
over Jurisdletional matters between the steamlitters and the i>luinbers since they 
were consolidated in one organization? 

Mr. 0’iX)NNLLL. No; not one. 

Commlssiom r liioNiNON. Have there been any i-_trike.s in other parts of the 
country, so far as you know, in that trade over Juri.sdictional matters since the 
con.solidution took place? 

Mr. O’Don NK i.L. I haven’t heard of any. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Well, isn’t that an evidence that if these questions 
can be settltnl nationally that it will settle them for the entire country? 

Mr, O’IHjnnlll. 1 believe so; in most ca.ses it could be. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Now, I want to usk you a few questions regarding the 
l)owers of busine.sif agents. It is charged that busiiu'ss agents do nearly every- 
thing under tlie sun tliat they should not do and very little that they ought to do. 
You know that very well, the same us I. 

Mr. O’Don NiiiLL. I know. 

Commissioner Ljinnon. How do the business agents get their power to call 
men on strike? Where does there power originate? 

Mr. O’Don NE ix, From the locals they represent. The business agent in our 
case— he handles tlie business of that organization Ivetween meetings the same 
as anyone would handle tlie busint'ss of any cori>oratlon. He is responsible and 
looks after their Interests ami is endowed with the power of calling strikes 
or 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, does the union at some time or another take 
action which gives the power to the business agent to do those things? 

Mr. 0’Donnei.l. Well, 1 never know of a case where the business agent did 
not have the power to call a .strike, ami 1 supiKxse the organization that he rep- 
resents must give him that ixiwer. 

Commissioner I.ennon, What I want to g('t at is — I can’t suggest it, because 
timt Is r I gilt 

Mr. O’Donnell (Interrupting). In the calling of a general strike 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupling). Do the unions at any time take a 
vote, or does the bulUliug trades council at any time take a vote as to the 
t*ooperatiou of unions with each other, and the extension of power to tlie busi- 
ness agents to make that coofieratioii etTectlvc? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Oh, yes; the business agent, if he has a grievance on a job, 
takes it before the Imllding trades council meeting and asks — requests of the 
rest of the boards to assist him in stralglitening out the dlfhculty. He also 
wants to hold the committee on so In case lie can not get it straightened out he 
can stop the men until such time as it is straiglitened out. 

Commissioner Lennon. In other words, the i>ower originates with the mem- 
bership? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.^nnon. And Is not sprung into existence by the business 
agent himself? 

Mr. O’Don NKIJ-, Oh no ; lie gets it right from the membership. 

Mr, Thompson. I would like you to state, Iilr. O’Donnell, wliether any graft 
was involved in the strike 

Mr. O’Donneu. (interrupting). If there was I didn’t get any of It; I didn’t 
know anything about it 

Mr. Thompson. That is all 

Mr, O’Donnell. 1 will say I am as much responsible ns anybody for the ad- 
justment and settlement of that strike, ami I didn’t see anything about that 

Commissioner Lennon. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Craig. 

TESTIKONY OF HR. R. H. CBAia. 

Mr. Thomp48n. Will you give your name? 

Mr. Cbaio. E. M. Craig. 

Mr, Thompson. And your business address? 
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Mr. Cbaio. 133 West Washington Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

^Ir. OuAio, I am secretary ol the building construction and enJi)loyers’ asso- 
clutlon. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the scope, character, and aim of that associutlon? 

Mr. CuAiG. Primarily to maintain peace and liarmony in the building industry 
in Chicago, to promote the welfare of its meml)ers, and do all those things In 
lawful manner and not contrary to the laws of the country. 

Mr. Thomson, What membership has it? 

]Mr. (hiAio. Its membership Is pfissibly about 1,100 at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the organization Mr. Gindele spoke of? 

Mr. CiiAiG. That is the total membership comprised of indivld\iai trade organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything to add to what Mr. Gindele said with 
reference to the arbitration agreement that you have witii Ihe building trades- 
union? 

iMr. CuATG. No ; I do not know as I could cite anything more to what he saitl 
except it has been working very satisfactorily since it has l)een in o[>iH*ation, it 
inis been giving good results, meeting tlie ai)j)ro\al of th^ contracting com- 
iiiunity and tlie architecis and the owners community of the council, and in fact 
since the arbitration hoard has been in existence or the joint conference eom- 
iidttee has been in exisUmce we have had peace and harmony in the building 
industry, practically a reversal of conditions In one, where we were bothered 
with strikes, sympathetic and jurisdictional ; since tlie joint conference commit- 
t(‘e has been in session there has b<*en little or no striking in the city of Chicago 
since that time. I do not think that you could recall to-day over one or two 
.strikes in the entire building Industry in Chicago. Those are over just trivial 
matters. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the jurisdictional strikes, which you hud Ixifore 
you liad this arbitration agreement, have you kept any track of their number, 
Ihelr extent, and tlielr cost to the coniinunlty us a wliole, including labor? 

Mr. CuAUi. Oh, 1 liave a record of them, but I have never compiled It. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, was it a serious trouble? 

Mr, Craig. How is tliut? 

Mr. Thompson. Was it a serious trouole? 

Mr. Cbaig. I thought you referretl to the number. I say I have a record of all 
the jurisdictional disputes and strikes that came u]) in the last numl>er of years, 
but I have never compiknl them to find out Just how many there were and to 
what extent they causeil a loss to tlie coiUruclors or the owners or how many 
men were Involved. 

Mr. Thompson. What I ask you now Is, was it a st^rious or a grave trouble? 

Mr. Craig. In some instances; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 mean to the industry ns a whole? 

Mr. Craig. To the industry as a whole; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In addition to the loss of money in wages and otherwise, 
did they occasion and cause violence? 

Mr. Craig. Not to iny knowleilge ; no. No violence. 

Mr. Thompson. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Craig. Not in my time, 

Mr. Thompson. Then you would have the commission understand that in 
the jurisdictional strikes that occurreii in Chicago prior to your agreement 
no violence was connected with it? 

Mr. Craig. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. Not to your knowledge. 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say “ not to your knowledge,” what do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Ceaiq. I mean there were rumors and newspaper talks of violence In 
several Instances on Jobs, but those particular Jobs I am referring to were not 
brought to my attention. Prior to 1911, when this organization was organized, 
our organization then consisted of a small organization, and it was not 
posslWy given the support by the employers that it should have been given; 
^ consequently a large niunber of these troubles that would come up were never 
brought to our attentron. But since the organization of the building con- 
strufihon employers' association in 1911 practically everything of that nature 
has brought to our office. 
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Mr. Thompson, So you did not have much contact wltB those things prior 
to that time? 

Mr. CiiAia. Conshlorublc contact, but not any particular Instances. 

Mr. Thompson. Do ^ou believe In the existence of strong employers’ asso- 
ciations? 

Mr. CuAia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. J>o th<‘y load to peace in your opinion? 

Mr. Oraio. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe both sides should be strongly organized? 

Mr. Craio. I do, sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. W’luit advantage is there, in your opinion, to the preserva- 
tion of peace? 

Mr. Craig. When they are both organized, it promotes peace and harmony 
between them because they can generally get together and settle tlielr dltli- 
cultie.s, such as we have, In my mind. I do not believe there is any kind of a 
dispute that can not be settled when the parties get together and discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. Thompson, From what you say, I take it you believe In collective 
bargabdngV • 

Mr. (!kaig. I do, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, That Is, agreement between organized workmen and em- 
ployers or organized employers? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion is that the best method of dealing with 
the labor problem? 

Mr, Craig. In my opinion, yes, sir ; the best method and the most satis- 
factory method to both employer and employee. 

Mr. Thompson. What else have you to specifically say in regard to that, 
if anything? What would you say with reference to the question of arbitra- 
tion? Have you any methods or plans or schemes of arbitration you think 
are better than others? 

Mr, Craio. You mean referring locally? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, generally, In your study of the labor problem. 

Mr. Craig. I have not found any other scheme that would be more satis- 
factory than the one we have. I have always taken the position that there 
Is nothing that could not be arbitrated .satisfactorily if you could only get 
the two parties together. That has been the rule with our organization 
where an organization had a jurisdictional dispute and it could not be 
settled between themselves it was to be brought into our organization and 
plaetMi before tlie joint conference committee, and we invariably, without any 
single exception, have adjusteil every jurisillctlonal dispute that has been 
brought to our attention since we have been organized. Our arbitration com- 
mittee, as Mr. Gindele stated, the employers and employees, represent the com- 
bined organization of employers and employees, and we haven’t got anybody ; 
except the Chicago Masons Builders’ Association in this city outside the 
employers’ association to-day. But on the other side the building-trades coun- 
cil have all their represen latlves and employees’ unions in the organization. 
So It is very easy f<)r us, if we can come to a decision, to force that decision 
Upon our respective members of our organization. 

Mr, Thompson. Referring to the permit system, which has been mentfbned 
here to-day, you hoard the testimony of Mr. Gindele and heard the testimony 
of Mr. O’Donnell. What have you to say in reference thereto or add to their 
testimony ? 

Mr. Craig. In one or two cases Mr. Gindele referred to, and In one one or 
two trades that is not general. In one or two trades there is a rule of that 
kind In which the membership of the organization practically limits In busy 
times the employer If he wants to help a permit man — In some cases I under- 
stand the permit men in busy times outnumber the actual membership in the 
nnion. And as Mr. Gindele also stated that these permit men, no matter 
how good a mechanic he may be, was compelled to quit his Job upon the 
demand of a regular member of the union who happened to be out of work, 
notfvithstandlng the fact that he might be giving his employer good sgrvlce 
and well liked and perfectly competent to that work. 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent Is that system used, you anythinaiiro say J 
In addition to^%hat Mr. Gindele said? ^ 

Mr. Craio. Not to any great extent. It is oonflned to o#e or two orjlj|m2a- 
tlons, and I am under the opinion now that in the next three o^ four n||nths 
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that that abuse will probably be eliminated in the making of agreements with 
those organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring now to what you said a few minutes ago about 
having strong organizations on both sides, I would like to ask you this question : 
W hat etfect upon the public would a strong organization of employees and em- 
ployers have as to cost of work, buildings, rents, and so forth? 

Mr. Craig. Referring to the building public of Chicago, the building public of 
Chicago thoroughly indorsed our organization, and ultimately it must be to 
their profit to have an organization of this character tliat would produce a 
satisfactory result and enable the owner to erect a building without Its being 
stopped In the course of its construction. In larger building operations In this 
city, particularly these large skyscrapers, that has been the trouble in the past 
seven or eight years, that they were Interfered with so much in their construc- 
tion that they not only disorganized the forces of the contractor and sent a loss 
on him, but that the owners had contemplated making leases at a certain date 
and were unable to do so because of tbe fact lliat they could not complete the 
building. Through the ine<liuin of this joint arbitration board or joint confer- 
ence committee which we have instituted here to-day, it is m)ssible . here now 
for an owner to start a building and complete it on schedule time. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions from the commission? 

Commissioner Det^no. I want to ask a qiie.stion. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Delano. Do you have any trouble in this even-numbered board 
of 12 men, a deadlock of a vote of G to 6 on any que.stion? 

Mr. Craig. No ; we haven’t had a single case come up to us as yet wliere we — 
with but one exception where the vote has not been unanimous in giving its 
decision. 

Commissioner Delano, Where the vote, was not unanimous? 

Mr, Craig. Where the vote was not unanimous; only one exception it was 
thoroughly thrashed out. 

(’ommissioner Delano. Do you have any provision at all for an umpire? 

Mr. Cbaig. Not In this joint conference committee as yet. Understand, this 
joint conference committee is practically only in a tentative shajK? at the pres- 
ent time. We haven’t actually completed the formation of the board, but It has 
bt'on going along so nicely that we are jierfectly .satisfied with the condition of 
it as It Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other que.stion? That Is all. Thank you, Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Cbaig. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Metz. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN A. METZ. 

TNlr. Thompson. Mr. Metz, will you give us your full name? 

Mr. Metz, John A, Metz. 

Idr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. Metz. 73 West Randolph Street, 

Mr. Thompson. What is your business? 

Mr* Metz. I ain representing the carpenters, as the president of the organized 
carpenters. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t get you. 

Mr. Mets^ I represent the organized carpenters, as their president. 

Mr. Thompson. As their president? 

Mr, Metz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president of the organized car- 
penters? 

Mr. Metz. About 10 years. 

Idr. Thompson. How long? 

Mr. Metz, About 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. You will have to speak a little louder, Mr. Metz. 

Mr, Metz. About 10 years, 

Mr, ’Thompson. About 10 years. In Chicago have you a system of an apjiren- 
^ ticesl^llLand compulsorjiiWucation ? 

M yg& z. Yes, sir. ^ 

MtIKhompson. li^the carpenters’ union? 

Mri^BTZ. Xes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Will you state brletly the scheme that you have? 

Mr. Metz. I would prefer to read it, If it would not be too long. 

Mr. Thompson. You may read it, if you have it ready. 

Mr. Metz. Excuse me until I get my glasses [reading] : 

“Each responsible party to this agreement shall have the right to teach hia 
trade to apprentices, and such apprentices shall serve four years, as prescribed 
in the apprentice rules as agreed upon by the joint arbitration board, and shall 
be subject to the control of said arbitration board. 

“ Sec. 2. Apjtrentices shall be under the jurisdiction of the joint arbitration 
board, whh h lias the authority to control them and protect their interests, sub- 
ject to aiiprovisl Indentures entered into with their employers and the rules 
adopted by the joint board. The applicant for apprenticeship shall not be more 
than 17 years of age at the time of making applicaiion, except under conditions 
satisfactory to the two presidents. Applicants more than 17 years old must 
bring satisfactory proof of having worked at the trade. The contractor taking 
an apprentice shall engage to keep him at work in the trade for nine consecu- 
tive months in each year and see that during the remaining three months of 
the year the apprentice attends school, during January, February, and March, 
and a certificate ©f attendance from the principal of the school attended must 
be furnished to the joint arbitration board as the compliance with this require- 
ment before he Is allowed to work during the coming year. A contractor taking 
an apprentice shall kt*ep him steadily at work or school. Failing to do so, he 
shall pay him as though he had worked for him. In case of an apprentice 
at the end of his terra of four years has not received the proper instruction and 
is not a proficient workman, and if after a thorough Investigation the joint 
arl>ltration board finds that the contractor to whom he was apprenticed did not 
give him proper instruction and opportunity to learn his trade, he may be re- 
quired to serve another year with whom he and the joint arbitration board may 
<letern\ine, and at a rate of w'agos less than the minimum in his trade. The 
difference between said rate and the minimum wage in his trade shall be paid 
him, through tlie arbitration board, by the contractor to whom lie was appren- 
ticed. A contractor entitled to an apprentice may take one on trial for two 
weeks, provided that applicant holds a permit from the joint arbitration board, 
and If after said trial conditions are satisfactory to both parties, they will be 
required to sign indentures agreeable to the joint arbitration board. If not 
satisfactory, tlm contractor is not bound to Indenture him, but he will be re- 
qulreil to pay tlie boy .$0 pt^r week for the two weeks. No bj)y will be allowed 
a trial wltli uiore tlian two contractors, or a contractor with more than two 
boys consecutively. Tiio rate of wages of an apprentice at the date of inden- 
ture shall be in no case loss than .$304 for the tirst year, $442 for the second, 
$520 for the third, and $076 for the fourth, payal>le in lawful money of the 
United States, and shall l)e payable in 52 weekly Installments at the following 
rate per week: $7 for the first year, $8.50 for the second year, $10 for the 
third year, and $13 for the fourth year. The Issuing of permits for an appren- 
tice to work for another contractor than the one he is indentured to shall bo 
left to the joint arbitration hoard. The contractor shall not have more than 
two apprentices at any one time. Contractors shall be allowed apprentices on 
the following basis: Yearly average of 4 journeymen, 1 apprentice; yearly 
average of 10 journeymen, 2 apprentices. The apprentice upon completing his 
Indenture shall report to the Joint arbitration Ixmrd and shall, after furnishing 
said board with satisfactory proof of his comiieteiice as a skilled mechanic in 
his trade, receive a certificate approved by the board, which shall entitle him 
to a journeyman’s w^orking card. 

“And It is further agreed by and between the parties hereto that power shall 
ue vested in the joint arbitration board to enforce tlie spirit as well as the letter 
of this agreement.” 

Well, that does not apply to that. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the general attitude of the Journeyman and con- 
tractors toward your plan? 

Mr. Metz, Very friendly. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Metz, as head of your organization I presume you have 
made more or less of a study or given more or less thought to the indi^trial 
unrest which exists in the country, or Is said to exist, 

Mr. Mktz. I must confess 1 have confined myself am have been so, altiiated « 
that my time% occupied largely at home-little time for reading. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the carpenter’s situation in Chicago, vriilt is 
the average length of work per year that the man has In your indusby finder 
normal conditions? ^ 
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Mr. Metz. We have no means — we are now trying to perfect a plan to ascer- 
tain that, but I would judge about eight months in the year. 

]\Ir, Thompson. Eight months of the year? 

:RIr. Metz. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got anything to .say to this connnlssion on the mat- 
ter of conciliation ami arbitration? 

Mr. Metz. I firmly believe in btUI;. 

Mr. Thompson. You know of thi.s plan now in existence, of course? 

Mr. Mb]TZ. Yes; somewhat 

Mr. Thompson. Is that satisfactory U) your organization? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. At least it represents what you think is the l>est scheme? 

Mr. Metz. I think it i.s in the right direction. 

]\ir. ThomPiSon. Ueforrlng to your educational .sy.stem and apprenticeship 
scheme, what character of workman ha.s that resulted in creating? 

Mr. Metz. In a very good class of mechanic. Mr. Chairman, I might say in 
this country men of my age, born In this country in the carix'uter line, there 
were very few of tliem bound to contraetors and served ap]>renticesblps. The 
carpenters that worked in this city for a great many years until about 10 or 12 
y(‘ars ago when the carpenters IxH'iime thoroughly organlzwl, we formed this 
Joint agreement that provided for the apprentices. I believe they are eminently 
satisfies! with it; I know we arc. The large mass of can>enters, I will say, 
throughout the country arc — not speaking of foreign carpenters that come in 
from some other country — it must he admitted that to some extent they were 
plcked-up tradesmen and we have to supplant the men that ha^ passe<l away 
in tills method we are adopting. We believe we are successfully doing It. 

Mr. Thompson. Tluit you are cretitlng more of a craft of your business than 
it was theretofore? 

]\lr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

!Mr. Thompson. Anything else you would like to say in regard to that 
matter? 

Mr. Met.z. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Anj tiling else? Mr. Lennon would like to ask you some 
quest Ions. 

fNimmissloner Lennon. During the period of compulsory school attendance 
what are these apprentices taught — the ordinary curriculum of the school or 
something pertaining to the trade as well? 

Mr. Metz. I have a list here— there are about nine different subjects that are 
taken up — in fact, not full subjects. Mechanical drawing, estimating, plan 
reading, history, lectures on civics, and .sucli other matters ns pertain to the 
trade. 

(\)mraiRsioner Lennon. The scheme is to develop mechanics and develop good 
citizens? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. The boys turned out are young mechanics turned out; 
are they making good both as men and ns mechanics? 

Mr, Metz. I believe I could safely say that 98 per cent of the 800 boys that 
have been turned out under this system would stand up most anywhere. Some 
are taking the affairs of their fathers over, some are In partners with other.s, 
some are in architects’ offices, some are superintendents, and some are regular 
journeymen — the majority are. 

Commissioner Lennon. So that the result of this education, in ronnf^ctlon 
with the practical experience In the trade, is developing the right kind of 
men? 

^Ir. Metz. We believe so. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other question? That is all. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. MullenbacJi. 

TESTmOKT OF KR. JAMES HULLSHBACH. 

Mr. Thompson. Will jjpu give us your name? 

Mr. BttJLLENBACH. Jai^ Mullenbaeli. 

Mr^THOKPSON. And your address? 

Mr. Mullenbach,' Oak Forest, III 

Mr^^THOMPSpN. And your present occupation? 
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Mr. Mullenbach. SuperlntondMit of Oak Forest Institution. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been there? 

Mr. Mullenbach. Since last September. 

Mr. Thompson. What were joii doing prior to that time? 

Mr. JfuT.LENnACH. I was secretary of the Illinois Committee on Social Legis- 
lation. I had been five years superintendent of the municipal lodging house. I 
had been two years chairman of the trade board of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
firm and their employees. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you connected with the organized charities of this 
city, too? 

Mr. Mtji.lenbach. I was three years assistant superintendent of the United 
Charities of Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. In the course of your work have you had occasion to study 
the industrial situation? 

Mr. MuLLENBAcir. Y('s, it h.'is c<nne to my attention in several ways. 

Mr. Thompson. And the condition of the working people? 

Mr. MiTLT,ENnArn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson., Have you any opinion as to whether or not a state of 
industrial unrest exists? 

Mr. Mui.r.KNBACH. Yes, I think there is a definite unrest among what w’e 
might cnll the unorganized workers, the immediate causes of which are low 
wages, long hours, bad conditions in the shops, and arbitrary treatment. I 
think some of tliose conditions run over Into tlie organized trades. Among 
the organized trades, I think it is chiefly due to the rising standard of living 
here in America and the position of the unions to maintain an American 
standard of living. In fact it was pointed out yesterday that wages do not 
overtake prices. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you suggest for this condition? 

Mr. Muij.enbach. Well, for the present day under the present state of the 
Industry for the workers in my mind there is no help for him except as he 
organizes and expr(‘sses ids dt'slre and will through a definite colU'ctive action.' 
I think he has to sacrifice ids individual liberty as a man, ns a worker, and 
pool his general Intcn'st with the otliers in order to secure a reasonable amount 
of liberty under our present Imlustrlnl system. 

Mr. Thompson. What practical thing, Mr. Mullenbach, could you suggest 
to this commission that it could do or recommend to (Congress? 

Mr. Mullenbach. The otdy experience I have directly had with labor unions 
has been in connection with tl»o trade board of which I am chairman. Some 
Information — a groat deal t)f Information has no doubt been given to the com- 
mission, and It is , not necessary for me to review it except to express my 
personal Judgment of how it works. This trade board of which I happen to 
be chairman Is made up of five members of the Union of United Garment 
Workers of America, represented by their joint board and five members repre- 
senting the firm, chiefly shop foremen and superintendents. Before that board 
come all disputes not ul)le to he settled by representatives of the firm and 
representatives of the people who are known as chief deputies and assistant 
deputies. There is a trade board, to use a legal term, although I am not a 
lawyer, is a court of original jurisdiction in all disputes that tiiey may not be 
able to settle between the workers and the firm. These disputes are brought 
before us and evidence given, and a decision given by this board. It has 
worked now I think quite succes.sfully for over two years. I have statistics 
here to show the effect of it if you care to read them into the record. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t think that now we care for the statistics in that 
regard. I want to get at your opinion more generally as to the unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. Might I get that while you are asking them and won’t 
they be put in the record In connection with his testimony later? 

Mr. Thompson. It was not my intention. 

Mr. Mullenbach. They were published In an article about a year ago. It 
was the first year’s work of the organization. It appears on page 174 of this 
journal. 

Mr. Thompson. I think, as a matter of fact, we have those In Washington 
at the time we had our hearing on collective bargaining there. 

Chairman Walsh. I wasn’t present 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the general question,"' of course, while this 
commission conid say that Its opinion was that organization would help the 
condition of the unorganized worker, of course there is nothing Congress cohld 
do or the commission could do to compel them to organize. What constrtmtlve 
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thing In your opinion could this cotumlsslon do to ameliorate the condition of 
unrest? 

Mr. Mullenbach. I don’t know, Mr. Counselor, just what the authority Is 
of the commission. It seems to me, speaking as a citizen, tliat the way In 
which this commission could help the people of the United States would ho by 
c(»llectlng definite information as to the various metho<ls that have been used, 
or have grown up out of previous labor struggles and had been found to work 
in some definite way for the amelioration of conditions and for the promotion 
of the welfare of tlie workers and employers, an<l consequently of the general 
public. That may be too general a reply. 

Mr. Thompson, That is all right. 

.Afr. Mullenbach. I don’t know that I can make it uu^re definite. 

Mr. Thompson. From your experience in adjusting labor disputes as chair- 
man of this board, do you believe a national Industrial commission with power 
to investigate facts in time of peace in Industries and also in time of coullict, 
and with power to mediate and conciliate and arbitrate if called upon, do you 
think that would be an addition? 

Mr. Mullenbach. I think it would. I think, speaking as a private citizen, 
that whenever a great industrial struggle lakes plae<' — a strike, for Instance, 
in (’aliiinet, Mich., or Colorado, that what the public feels is a general confusion 
of thought regarding — information as to what is actually taking place and that 
there is now no definite tribunal or iiower authorized to go out and collect the 
facts and give them to the public from a perfectly impartial, Independent, and 
unprejudiced basis. In other w'ords, such a body, it seems to me, woul<l she<l 
a great deal of light where in one part of our country there was a great di'ul 
of heat. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe in the principle of conciliation ami arbitration, 
1 take it? 

^ir. Mi'llenbacii. Yes; I believe that, tliat a large part of our labor trouble 
could he saved where you can get a strong union on one side and a strong 
organization of employers on the other who will have the good will and con- 
fidence In the purpose of each. I believe that out of that would come an 
organization of disinterested intelligent, courageiais tribunal that would be 
able to settle disputes between both parties fairly and amicably. 

Mr. Thompson. What plan or method of arbitration do you think Is best 
suitetl to settle disputes? 

Mr. Mullenbach. I think that continuous — if I may use the word “ con- 
tinuous ” — arbitration is to be used as against isolated arbitration, for the reason 
that It would permit the impartial members of your board of arbitration, or 
court, w’hatever you choose to call it, to establish a regard for confidence for 
snre-footcd judgment, for impartial apportionment of judgments and awards 
tliat would run over the months and the years, and would act not only as a 
court, not only rendering decisions, but in finding out wdiereln the Interests 
of each party lay and then pulling them together, so that this board of 
arbitration Is not strictly a court, as it W'cre, hearing evidence upon which 
they might al.so base their Judgment. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the objection to this sporadic ami Incidental arbi- 
tration? 

IMr. Mullenbach. It seems to me that tlie difficulty lies in the fact that in 
most arbitrations one or the other party has to suffer In the adjudication of 
the case, and that the party that does suffer feels that there Is nothing, after 
all, to arbitration. It simply goes to create an additional belief, an additional 
burden upon the ugly feeling that may exist between employees — one group 
of employers and a group of employees. 

Mr. Thompson. And that, then, you think, Is allowed by continuous arbitra- 
tion? 

Mr. Mullenbach, Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. People can get acquainted witli the arbitrator? 

Mr. Mullenbach. People can get acquainted with the arbitrator and know 
his habit of thought and his ways of arriving at his judgment, hls general 
attitude and purpose. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anythtog further you would like to say with refer- 
ence to the subject' of collective bargaining, which you would like to say now? 

Mr, Mullenbach. Except I believe in collective bargaining; that the em- 
ployer who goes Into collective bargaining ought to find opposite him a 
strong Union, well laid. The employer will hardly accept collective bargaining 
as a principle tn his business unless he Is forced by a strong union to do so. 

Doc. 415, 64-l--vol 4 22 
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I (Jo not believe he ouglit to be unless there is a strong union, because that 
union with whlcli the collective bargaining is made ought to share the responsi- 
bility of the conduct of the business and the kind of leadership and its power 
is a tiling with which he is vitally interested. In other words, if there is 
collective bargaining, the employer should be just as much interested In 
building up a strong, well-laid lul)or union as any of the labor men them- 
selves. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you l>elleve should be the responsibility of labor in 
collective bargaining when made? 

Mr. ^Irjj.KMJAC'H. The responsibility of labor in collective bargaining is to 
see to it thal they have capable, conscientious, as far as possible, disinterested 
leadership. Tills Is largely in judgment against the personality 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any si)ecial Ideas to suggest as to what form the 
responsibility of the labor union should take? 

Mr. Mullenbach. I think the elections in the labor union ought to be perfectly 
free. I am not sure I care to advise a methotl, but just simply the principle 
of It, that they ougld to be free eh‘ctlons, so that there will be a full adecpiate 
expression of the Individual members’ judgment as to the leaders of the union. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe, or have you any opinion ns to whether or 
not the incoriH)ratlon of labor unions would help? 

Mr. Miii.i.ENnAcTi. Mr. Conselor, I have not thought seriously enough about 
that to express an opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you thought as to whether or not there should l)e 
financial responsibility of labor unions? 

Mr. Mut.i.ENnACH. Not on that, eltlier. I think they are too serious ques- 
tions for one to speak of in this manner. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you given nuy thought to the question of the relation 
of labor to the law, ns to whether there Is a failure of proper adjustment 
there or not? 

Mr. Muixknbach. Well, I feel, as a private citizen, that too frequently where 
the employer by organization c»f labor has enforced — has had the pressure 
put ur)on him, has gone from the economic field, if you will, has yielded that 
and gone over Into the courts and sought power from the courts that he did 
not have In his hand In his contest with the labor union when it was thoroughly 
organized ; In other wonls, he has resorted to injunctions. I think that as a 
free American citizen, I feel that sometimes the courts have been, at least it is 
in some confusion in my miinl as a layman, the courts have resorted to this, 
what seemed to him ex powers in order to oppose the union In such particu- 
lar struggles. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that the establishment of industrial courts, 
bodies that could deal with grievances arising, or that giving to our present 
courts, when a party comes before it asking for an injunction, power to not only 
pass on the law points, hut to go Into the questions, the Industrial questions, 
and settle them, would that be a good thing? 

Mr. Mur.LENBACH. That might he. a gooti thing, but I believe that seriously I 
have not thought Jibout it enough to give an opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, :Mr. Mullenbach, is there anything that you would like 
to say to the cornml.sslon? 

Mr. MtTLTJCNBACH. I think not. I would like to say this about violence: As a 
citizen, It seems to me there Is a good deal of pretense and hypocrisy on both 
sides with regard to tlds matter of violence. I think as long as we have human 
society held up at the point of the bayonet, that when we have a local labor 
war, in which the llvelihoo<i of an Immense number of people Is at stake, and 
where perhaps the existence of a great business la at stake, that while the 
leaders ou each side may not definitely lay plans to resort to violence, that It Is 
almost inevitable, human nature being what it is, that violence will arise. I 
do not think that either side wouhl admit that they were the instigators of 
violence. I do think that as long as men are organized as they are, and that 
the worker on one side has his livelihood at stake, and his family welfare, hla 
home and that he has within him only his physical power, not having financial 
or legal power; that then the resort to physical power would be very easy 
under provocation. And 1 think that equally on the other side the business 
man who Is responsible for an immense plant and can not afford to take this 
chance with human nature, and he wants to protect his plant, that out of that 
clash you wUi almost Inevitably have some violence. I can’t see how It can 
be avoided, althougli it may not be intended on either side. 
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Mr. Thompson. Then you don’t think that that violence should be chtu*f;e»l 
cither to the union as such or the employer as such? 

Mr. Mullenbach. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But you would lay it at the doors of hunmn nature? 

Mr. Mit^lenbach. I think that all of us are about the same garden variety oC 
human beings. 

Idr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Delano. I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Delano. Y(»u have expressed the opinion. Mr. Mullenhneh, that 
when we have employers very strongly organlztMl and the workers were very 
strongly organized, that you get better results? 

ItTr. MuLLENBArH. Yes, sir; I think that Is true. 

Commissioner Delano. Now, what is to prevent — supi^osing there Is 10(1 
per cent organization of employers in any particular field of industry, and IIX) 
}ier cent organization of workers, what is to prevent siin]>ly increasing the c(»st 
to the consumer of the product, and does not that, as a matter of ftict, happen? 

Mr. Miuaenuach. I think that that may come out of such an organization, 
]\Ir. Commissioner. I am simply speaking now for our present order of industry, 
which I think Is not free. 

Commissioner Del\no, Now, what protection does the juihlic — does the con- 
sumer have — in a situation like that? We have hud before this commission 
several instances vhere about that condition of affairs exists. 

Mr. Muli.enbach. Well, it seems to me that If the profits grew too large for 
each side, the wages of the one and the profits grew too large for the employer, 
under such a scheme of things 

Commissioner Deiano. I did not say they were too large. I simply asked 
what would prevent the Increasing the 

IMr. MiTLLENUAcii. Ycs ; and they keep increasing the cost, which would mean, 
as I take it, that each of tlie imrties to the contract would have the same 
profit; In other words, the profit of the employer and the wages would be 
raised. 

Commissioner Delano. You misunderstood my question: The employer would 
simply say, "Why, so long as I can make the public pay for this thing, I don't 
object to paying more wages.” And he would go on paying increasing wages 
every year. Where does the public come In In n question like that? 

Mr. Mullenbach. Except when he became too costly, the public would prob- 
ably organize in some other way to find re<lress. SomebfMiy would put some 
capital into another scheme of organization. That Is the only way I can s(h» 
out of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Might not the law Itself step in? 

Commissioner Delano. The situation would get so had that It would break 
down? 

Mr. Mullenbach. TTow is that, sir? 

Commissioner Delano. The situation would get so hud that It wmuld break 
down? 

Mr. Mullenbach. It might 

Commissioner Delano. It might? 

Mr. Mutxenbach. It might become such an isolated and conspicuous monop- 
oly that It would break down. 

Commissioner Delano. Such a thing has not come to your attention? 

Mr. Mullenbach. No ; I haven’t seen an instance of It ; neither have I seen, 
I think, an instance of a complete or thorough organization. It Is very ex- 
ceptional where you have all of your employers or all of your people or- 
ganized. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask a question, Mr. Oarretson? 

Commissioner Gabrictson. I want to ask one proposition coming out of the 
last qu^tion: Make your proposition nation wide, and organize your employers 
100 per cent and your employees 100 per cent, and doesn’t It answer itself, 
because the employers and the employees will furnish 05 per cent of the public? 

Mr. Mullenbach. Well, they probably will, but I was thinking of particular 
trades when Mr. Delano spoke, some particular section, 

Oommtsslotier Gabbetson. But make It nation wide and you have got the 
answer Itself, haven’t you, In that particular fact? 

Mr. Mullenbach, Tee. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all? 
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CJqmmIssionor rirAURETsoN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tluaik you very miieh, Mr. Mullenbach. That is all. 

We will now .stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.30 o’clock p. m. of thi.s Friday, July 24, 1914, an adjournment was 
taken until 2 o’clock i>. m. of tlie same day.) 

AFTEtt llECESS. 

Now, the hour of 2 o’clock p. m. having arrived, the commission met pursuant 
to adjournnu'nt. 

1‘resent : Sonic ns before. 

Chnlniian Walsh. The commis.sion will please come to order. All right, Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr. Tjiomi'son. Mr. Reynolds. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE M. REYNOLDS. 

^fr. Thomilson. Mr. Reynold.s, will you please give your name? 

Mr. Reynolds, fleorge M. Reynold.s. 

Mr. Thompson. And your busines.s address. 

^Ir. Reynolds. 72 West Adams Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you president of that bank? 

Mr. Reynolds. I nm. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president? 

Mr. Reynolds. About eiglit years president. 

Mr. Thompson. As a banker interested in tlie linanclal state of the eommimity^ 
do you take Into (‘onslderatlon the various business and commercial elements? 

Mr. Reynolds. We try to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you follow the comlltlons of the crops, I believe, more 
or less thoroughly? 

Mr, Reynolds. Wo try to follow them ns closely ns we can; yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. That is true also of tlie other commercial conditions? 

Mr. REYNor.Ds. Y(*s; in a general way we try to keep in touch with whatever 
goes to make existing conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. In tliat observation of the general commercial and business 
conditions, has the labor jiroblem come under your consideration? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir; In the way of observation. I never have myself 
been situated whore I have hud direct contact in the employment of union 
labor, however. 

Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, l.s the effect of industrial disputes on 
the general commercial and tinancial conditions of the community in which they 
<K‘Cur and the country generally? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I think that when labor and capital are both employed and 
business is running at its maximum or normal activity, anything which inter- 
feres with the CDiiduct of that business anywhere has some effect upon the 
whole situation. The amount of the effect depends entirely, or tlie mea.sure of 
the effect depends entirely upon the magultudc of the matter under dispute 
and the number of people uffi.'ctcxl by it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have tlie disputes which so far have occurred — massing 
them — had an apprtMdable effect on commercial comlitlons? 

Mr. Reynoij)s. I tfdnk they have at different times. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you illustrate that by auy particular industrial trouble 
In' Chicago? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I think more recently the brick strike here would Illus- 
trate the thought I have. 

Mr, Thompson. What are your conclusions In regard to the effect of that 
strike, taking It as an example? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think it delayed the erection of many buildings here. It 
created a stagnation of business, and inability on the part of manufacturers of 
products to use them, and resulted In people being out of work to that extent 

Mr. Thompson. Was that due to a considerable extent or an appreciable 
extent or not? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes ; I think it was noticeable to all classes of business ; more, 
of course, to the manufacturer and producer of the commodity that would be 
used In the er«#tlon of buildings under contract 

Mr. Thompson. Did that have any effect on banking? 
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Mr. Reynolds. Indirectly, to some extent; but not so much in other direc- 
tions. 

Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, is the desirability of industrial peace 
and rejrular carrying on of business free from strikes — labor strife? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think anything which could regulate business to such an ex- 
tent that w'e W'ould not have the frequent interruptions through contentions be- 
tween labor and capital would be most helpful in any direction. Anything that 
would stand for stability, for that matter, so that we migiit proieed some lengtli 
of lime without any dissension of any kind, would be very helpful in all lines. 

Mr. Thompson, Is there any particular view held generally among the bank- 
ing eoinmunity with reference to these Inilustrlal strllVs? 

Jlr. Reynolds, Well, I would say, with my knowle<lge, tliero is, because 
T am frank to say I don’t consider myself an exp(*rt or especially strong stu- 
dent on that purtienlar thing you are dwelling on for the moment. I would not 
say I am an Involuntary witness here, hut I am not a voluntary witness to 
tlie extent I believe my views are infallible by any means. 

]Mr. Thompson. As a citizen of the community, have yon any view's as to the 
ordinary remedies which are used, such as conciliation, inedlation, and arhitra- 
lion in the settlement of Industrial dispute.s? 

I\Ir. Reynolds. Only as I have got It l)y observation. As I .said before, I have 
imd no personal contact with labor organizations of tldis kind whore 1 have Ikhmi 
j)er.sonally engaged in any of that work of conciliation or medlatl(»n or arhitra- 
iion as far ‘as tliat is concerned, but it seeims to me that e'verything along the 
line of a X)eaceful and conciliatory avenue Is to be <lesired. 1 am sontething of 
a l>eliover In the theory tlmt if tw'o parties to a disagreement are honest in 
tlp'ir contention and honest in their efforts to correct tlie dilTerences of oi)inion, 
and they will both put their cards on the table face up, that it is not a very 
djllicult thing, as a rule, to adjust tho.se differences. 

Mr. Thompson, We live to-day in an age of organization, do we not? 

^Ir. Reynolds. Yes; to a great extent. 

Mr. Thompson. That is particularly true of the hanking industry, is it not? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; tlie .same as everything else. 

Mr, Thompson. And large munufucturing Industries? 

IMr, Reynolds, I suppose you mean by tliat tlmt things are «li>ne in large units 
as the result of organization of big corporations. Everything nearly Is done 
more or less that W'ay. 

Mr. Thompson. In other wwds, more cooi>erutIon and w'orking together for 
the handling of the various avenues of business endeavor which we have in 
the w'orld to-day, 

I\fr. Reynolds. It W’ould be most desirable, I think, if they could do so. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in the productive world, in ihe steel world, In the coal 
industry, and In the banking business that Is fairly true, is it not? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; I think so. I think the period of consolidation and of 
organization of large things as it has obtained In recent years has been witli a 
view of creating a more eliiclent result in the accomplishing o'f the things you 
liave just mentione<l. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr, Reynolds, some people are of the opinion, how’cver, 
that the organization of tlie workingmen us .such into large units — nnlons--leads 
to a decrease of efficiency and to tlie disorganization of production ; on tlie other 
hand, some pefiple believe that that leads to a more orderly state of production. 
Have you any views as to whether or not 

Mr. Reynolds (interniptliig). Nothing 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). The workingmen should follow the general 
trend of the age or not? 

Mr. Reynolds. My view's upon that would he secondhand rather than other- 
wise. And you are having plenty of evidence here from [leople who are di- 
rectly interesteil and who can give that proposition more detlnltely, more accu- 
rately than I could, 

Mr. Thompson. The Idea there, Mr, Reynolds, Is that you are to a certain 
extent removed from the active field of conflict? 

Mr. Reynolds. That is It. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And as an Important member of the public, general imbllc, 
you might have some views that would really, perhaps, be more beneficial than 
those directly interestecL 

Mr. Reynolds. The thought I have In connection with that l.s this : Sometimes 
the expressions of people in more or less high places In business, on subjects 
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that are national In tholr sooj^e and are complex in their character and effect, 
na this dlacusalon of thia (jiieation affects' so many people — I say, the discus- 
sion of those qiiestfons by people vi iio are not thoroughly conversant with them, 
creates confusion and does more harm than if people would frankly admit, as 
I am willing to, that I am not especially versed In that pliase of this situation. 

Mr. TnoMPHOx. From I he stand(M>int of the public at large, you can see no 
obJ<vtlon to the organizathm of the workingman In Industry? 

Mr. ItETNor.DH. Not at all. No, sir. I think thjit 

Mr. TFioMPsr)\. I l)eg your pardon. 

Chairman WArsn. You thought what? 

Mr. Ueynot.ds. I beg your pardon. 

Chainiian W.vLsir. I tfanight you were Interrupted; you thought what? 

Mr. ItEYAor.DH. r say I thlrdc that where large bodies of men engaged in any 
kind of work or enteri)rl.se get together collectively Into any kind of an organi- 
zation for any puri)ose, I think pretty generally speaking the purposes for 
which they tire collected Into these organizations are laudable enough within 
themselves. I think, however, that human nature applies with the Siime 
tru'asure that the law of supply and demand, or the law of averages would 
dlre<'t, rather, In each of those organizations. Now, there may be In lal)or 
organizations iiioii who are rmt wliolly unselfish In their use of their organiza- 
tions just as there are in other civic organizations, in my line of work, tlie 
everyday lino of workingmen, who simply exceed wliat many of us might agree 
would he their proper limits. 

Mr. TnoMi'soN. Would that hold true. In your opinion, Mr. Ileynolds, with 
reference to tnen working in public-service corporations? 

Mr. Reynolds. It might, sir; I do not see why it should not. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Have you any opinion with refei*ence to whether or not col- 
lective bargaining Is a satisfactory measure to mei't with some of the dlfllculties 
of the labor problem? 

Mr. Ukynolds. Well, It might do that. It might meet some of the objec- 
tions. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been stated by many, Mr. Reynolds, that there is a 
condlli<»n of Industrial unrest, t do not mean commercial or h\isiness unrest, to- 
day; but I am distinguishing the position of the worker as such from the rest 
of the community. He feels tlie results under present conditions, not the con- 
dition of this year, hut generally. Do you believe such unrest exists? 

Mr. Reynolds. \\'ell, we see more or less evidence of it every day. Sometimes 
I am rather prone to believe tliat maybe a good deal of ^^hat we siiporlicially 
call unrest is an oxairgeratlon of existing comlitlons. When you stop to study 
and analyze tlie situation in thus country, as it is applied to all classes, and com- 
pare lhat with I he same situation In foreign countries, it seems to me that the 
measure of success and prosperity that has atten(le<l the people of this country 
has boon such that there ought not to be as much discussion of the question 
of a condition of unrest as there is, I could illustrate that i)erhaps by — well, 
take last winter in this city, for example, the associated charities undertook to 
raise a very large amount of money to take care of the worthy and needy poor 
in the city, a very laudable undertaking. But in their effort to do this, they 
were advertising all tlie time that there were many thousands of people out of 
employment. They were painting that part of tlie picture as dark as they could, 
in order that they could get as large a donation as po.ssible from the public, 
in order that they would give more freely. Now, I think In all civic organiza- 
tions there is more or less of that sort of tiling going on all the time. A few 
people form an organization with a view of trying to correct some condition 
that they regard as being unsatisfactory. They start upon the theory that they 
are going to Impress the necessity of a resiionslbillty of the public upon the 
Importance of the situation and they Immediately paint that picture Just as 
dark as they can. And I sometimes think that maybe a go^ deal of our 
troubles are mental troubles, after all is said and done. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say, Mr. ReyuoUls, with reference to 
the strike In the copper region— Calumet and Colorado? 

Mr. Rbtnolds. Well, I know of nothing that except as I get It from the public 
press. It seems to have been a very bad state of affairs. Business was almost 
paralyzed In those commnnities; men were out of employment and unable to 
buy the necessaries of life. With all, as I understand It, a very bad c<mdltioa 
was created. 

Mr. Thom:]^n. There apparently was a breakdown In dvll government In 
both places. 
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Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The martial law was declared? 


Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Is that, in yonr opinion, a very ImuI state of affairs? 

Mr. Reynolds. It Is a very bad state of unrest, and ouj^ht to be eorreeted, if 
It is possible to do it. 

Thompson. That conuition, I think, existed also in West Virjilnia until 
within the last year. 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir; in the coal strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Take those symptoms, not as' opinions of r»hilantliropic 
bodies, but as actual existing conditions, take that state of facts, the unrest, 
what would you say with reference to its cause and what would yon suggest 
as remedy for its cure? 

Mr. Keynotj)s. Well, I should say the causes there were too mueh agitation 
from all sides. And In saying that 1 say that the agitation probably eamo 
from both slde.s to a certain extent. It should he corrected, if possible, and it 
is a pretty big quest!<m as to how and what would he the host way to correct 
tlial. i’orsonully, I have always believed in an effort on the part of the Inter- 
ested i)arties tlirough conciliatory elforts to reacli an agreesnent If possible, 
and falling in that, it seems to mo, that it could he acc()mplislie<l through en- 
forced arbitration after a certain point. I would not begin from the start, hut 
after a contention bc'tween two parties had readied a state wiiere people were 
entirely apart and tiie two sides of the contention were being affwtetl, then I 
think enforced arliitration of some kind by some commission, some body, of a 
kind that would be compi'tent to keep tab and in londi with cases of that kind 
niiglit do it — something after the order of the Canadian plan. I do not know 
just what they call It, hut I understand It is equivalent to a Cabinet otticer in 
tills country. That he has general supervision over their Industrial difficulties 
anil at a certain point he has a right to step In and Insist upon arbitration. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, Mr. Reynolds, tliut tlio existem e of a Federal 
industrial council, a body of men selected for tlielr uldlity and dlsintenvstedness 
in that subject, perhaps, who could investigate th<? facts In such an liulustrlal 
dispute and who would have power of conciliation and mediation and, upon 
the request of the parties, the power to arbitrate, do you think such n l>ody, 
with pow’crs to throw light on the subject, would assist in any way, at least? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; I think It could be very helpful. Of course, the crux of 
the whole thing would he In a measure the unselfishness that w’ould be applied 
and the measure of equity and the justice that would he applied. And If a 
body of that kind was formed, with men familiar wdth their activities, and they 
would be entirely unselfish and make justice and fairness watchwords, then I 
can see a good deal of g(KKl might come out of It. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything else you would like to state at this time 
with reference to the industrial problem? 

Mr. Reynolds. I do not know that I do, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a moment. One more qiu'stlon: Do you think there 
should be some method by which the union .should have a more stable respon- 
sibility and position in the Industrial matters? 

Mr. Reynolds. I am talking again entirely from a theoretical point of view 
when I try to answer that. But my own opinion Is, from knowle^lge I have, that 
incorporation of the union where a responsibility could he prox)erly fixed wmuhl 
help solve that problem. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh, Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a question or two. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mr. Reynolds, you made the statement, I believe, 
one of the things to be desired was stability. Do you believe the maintenance 
of stability would be justified if stability meant the perpetuation of a moral 
wrong toward either Interest? 


Mr. Reynolds. No; I don’t. I would answer that by saying that I would 
have unselfishness, Justice, and fairness the basis of all negotiations. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then, if the demand of a bmly of employees or the 
resistance of the employer was against a manifest Injustice on either side, the 
one that contested and brought on the war would be justified thereby under 
those facts, In your opinion? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I would not want to undertake to say what justifica- 
tion — 
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CominissIoiiiT G vkrltson. Without passing? u])on wliat the fle/inition of justi- 
fication Is. 

Mr. IIKYNOLDS. Passinf? the question of the justification, I should say the 
settlement of ii mlsniKUTstaniiinK of tliat kind might well be left to people who 
would be disinterested. 

Commissioner Caruktson. Do you believe that the question of where it is 
manifest tliat wliere Injustice exists either way that the obligation rests on any 
man to leave it to third jiarties to say whether he shall resist? 

Mr. Rkynolus. Well, If wt‘ arc to submit our differences of opinion and con- 
tentions to law at all, I don’t know why it should not apply there as well as 
any place else. Otherwise we would all be taking the law into our own hands, 
and executing what we reganlod as right and wrong. 

Commissioner Oauukts(>n. Is there any law in existence that will make any 
man work against his will? 

Mr. llKYNorjjs. No ; tliat Is very true, and should not be. 

CommlssloiK'r Cakretson. Any more than It could compel you to remain In 
the banking busiiu'ss; one wonlil be as fair as the other, woiikl It not? 

Mr. UeviNOlds. Yes, sir; entirely so. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Is the commercial supremacy of a country and the 
amassing of wealth to be considered siuiremely desirable, if that <‘an only be 
brought about by the social submerging of a large portion of the citizens? 

Mr. Ueynolds. No; 1 quite agree with you. 

Commissioner C \rretsom. In your opinion, has a commercial enterprise any 
right to exist nnU'ss it can be so conducted as to give those who comlnct it a 
reasonalilo compensation for their labors? 

Mr. Rkynoi.ds. As a wliole I should answer no. Tliere might be an individual 
commercial organization whl<h, through competition of some kind or other, 
might lie forc(*d Inlo such a condition, but collectively I should say no. 

Commissioner (Jxruitson. The man himself who owns the enterprise would 
be perfectly justifu'd in starving himself to make it win if a reward lay ahead, 
but that wouhl not apply in your opinion to the men who were hired to curry 
it forward? 

Mr. Rkynotds. I ilon’t think I would have any right to express tiie measure 
of starvation the other man should go to; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. lias your experience in business life led you to 
believe tluit u higlier conception of moral as well as legal resi>onslbility obtains 
in associations of luisiness men than In associations of laboring men? 

Mr. REYNor.DS. I Imve not been close enough related to associations of labor 
to have a very ilelinite hh'a on that subject. As I said before, I am rather re- 
luctant to express an opinion tluit only represent tlieories and not knowledge 
from practical experieiu’e. 

Commissioner (iahuetsox. Tlien knowledge has not led yon to believe that a 
greater portion of the laliorlng men as connected with orgunlzatifuis are dis- 
honest than of men engageil in other pursuits? 

Mr. Reynolds. My general belief is that the great majority of all civic bodies, 
Including union Ijihor organizations, are honest and well meaning and, as I 
said before, tliat the purposes of their organization are laudable. In many 
^ cases, individuals take advantage of tlieir official positions, and that will apply 
to civic organizations 

Commissioner Gmiketson. Including labor unions? 

Mr. RETNorj)S. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. We liavo got to that common ground, anyhow. You 
refer to the Canadian act. After using the plirase “ forcetl settlement ” or 
** forced arbitration,” were you aware tliat the Canadian act, known as the In- 
dustrial disputes act, has nothing of the forced arbitration in it? 

Mr. Reynolds. I don’t think iierliaps the word ” forceil ” is a proper word to 
use In connection with that statement. My knowleilge of this is based almost 
entirely upon an address Avhich I heard the officer — I don’t now remember his 
name 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie minister of labor — Maxwell King — former 
minister of labor. 

Mr. Reynolds. In that address he told in a general way of the treatment of 
their labor disputes in Canada os compareil with our methods In this country 
and it impresari me generally as being a gootl thing. 

Commissioner^ Garkktson. It provides for compulsory investigation, but has 
no method of making its verdict binding upon eltlier party. 
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Mr. Reynolds. The result shows that nearly all of those tluims are coin- 
promls(Hl after they enforce those investi^^ations ; the smn(‘ result. 

Commissioner Gabbltson. Have you also seen the fact developed that It 
also — seen the fact reported — it also developed utter disregard for the law on 
the part of large bodies of men? 

:Mr. Reynolds. No, sir; I have not. 

Commissioner Gaurktson. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Cliairman Walsh. Any questions? That is all. One minute, Mr. O’Connell 
wants to ask you a question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t want to bring you back, but I want to make 
just one comparison. There are among bankers— banking Interests — those who 
jire not considered .straight always in their dealings wilh their depositors, and 
jis a result there are bank failures at times. The cause of a bank failure or 
some officer of a bank misappropriating or doing away with tlu‘ funds of the 
<l<‘j)osit(U*s, w’ould not bo justification for the (llscontinuanee of the banking sys- 
tem of this country, nor would it be evidence that the bankers were dislionest. 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir; I ilon’t think so. 1 think th.nt Illustrates again the 
law of averages. I think that is the dett'rmining intlnence in it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Ry the same argument, then, it would ho no more 
justifiable than to say that some labor leader had lu'en charge<l with grafting 
and that labor organizations should be done away with? 

:dr. Reynolds. Not unless tiie infractions — well, I would not say of law, Ir?- 
< ause it is not law — unless the infractions or grievances would sliow they were 
more comnaui than tiiey are in the failures of banks, I would not say so. 

(Commissioner (^’(’onnell. That is all. 

Chulrmuri Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN Gf. SHEDD. 

(^’linirnmn Walsh. Take that chair, please, Mr. Shedd. 

^^r, Thompson. Mr. Shedd, will you give us yoiir name, please? 

!\fr. SiH.DD. Joiin G. Shedd. 

Mr. Thompson. You are president of Marshall Field & Co.? 

Mr. SnEDu. I am. 

:\Ir. Ttiompson. ITow long liave you been connectetl with Marshall Field & Co., 
Mr. «hedd? 

^fr. Shedd. Forty-two years. 

Mr. Thompson. Marshall Field runs a wholesale and retail dry goods busl- 
nes.s, .so calle<l? 

Mr. Shedd. They do. 

Mr. T110MP.SON. l’roi)nbly the largest business of Its kind in ibis city? 

Mr. Shedd. We have that name. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Marshall Field also engagetl in the manufacture of goods 
here nnd elsewhere? 

Ylr. Shedd. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. In Europe, I i>elieve? 

Mr. Shedd. No, sir— well, to a very slight extent ; I don’t know hut I would 
qualify that a bit by saying to a slight extent— in a small way. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are their prlncii)al manufacturing plants? 

.Mr. Shedd. For the manufacture of laces, at Zion City, 111.; in the cotton 
industry, In Spray, N. C. 

Mr. Thompson. Any other factories that you run and operate? 

^Ir. Shedd. Well, we are in the underwear manufacturing business In New 
Y'ork City. 

Mr. Thompson. New York City? 

Mr. Shedd, Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you manufacture any women’s clothing, or men’s? 

Mr. Shedd. I beg y()ur pardon ; we also have a factory at Montlcello, Irid. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you manufacture, there, Mr. Shedd ? 

Mr. Shedd. We manufacture threads, yarns, etc. ; at least, we convert them. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you know. In round numbers, about how many people you 
employ in the manufacturing establishments of Marshall Field & Co. ? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, in a round way, about 8,000. 

Mr. Thompson. About 3,000. How many do you employ in the wholesale And 
retail business here In Chicago? 

Mr, Shedd. It varies between about 12,000 to 15,000. It varies. 
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Mr. Thompjmjn. Now, in bamllinj? tlif* bii.sinoss of that Arm, both in the manu- 
facturing and the sellliii? and tin* di.stributing of gomls, Mr. Shetld, you have had 
more or less (K'cuhIoii to eoinc in contact wdth the labor problem? 

Mr. Seikud. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any collective bar^iainlng or agreements with your 
people as such in any dei»artnient of your industry? 

Mr. SiiKui). Not which you might strictly term that, I think, and yet in a 
degree, perlmps, wllh the underwear inamifacturlng plant in New York and in 
the decorating d<‘i)artnient of imr (’hicago buslnes.s. 

Mr. Thomi'son. IIav(‘ you any agreement with teamsters, we will say? 

Mr. Sjikdo. None whatev<‘r. 

Mr. Thomp.son. None windever. liut you have had something to do with 
o?ganiz(‘d labor? 

Mr. SiiKDi). Somelhing. 

Mr. 'I’lJOMrsoN. Now, from your experience in the commercial and business 
world, Mr. Shedd, have you any opinion n^garding the extent and causes for hibor 
(lis.satisfaction in indiisti-y, and any remedies for its cure? Hav(' you got a paixa* 
lhc*re winch you vvoiihl like to rea4l? 

Mr. Shkuu. Yes; if you will allow me. I received from the chairman of 
your Munndssion a list of the general questions which it was suggested might be 
propounded, or mailers wldeh they desired to go Into, and I liastlly dictated gen- 
eral replies to each question, wldeh I should like to submit. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you may reail that, Mr. Shedd. 

Mr. Seiedd. The first questimi suggesteEl was, “ Opinion regarding the extent 
and cause's for elissati.sfactlon and unrest In industry.^’ 

My answer is that unrest In Imlustry is worhl-wido Eind is caused by a desire 
for helt(*r conditions, iH'tter food, hotter housing, lu'tter clothing, and more 
leisure. A largo element is also the prevailing agitation hy politicians for 
purely political purposes and hy irresponsible agitators for purposes of not4)rIety, 
until tiu'y linally convince the public tluxt certain wage earners are deprived of 
their just dues. 

An(Jlh('r (‘lenient Is the rapidly Inereaslng complexity of industrial conditions 
during llu* past L’f) .vears. Univst Is a sign of progress, not necessarily an evil. 
Another I’eason Is the innnlgi’ation of great numbers of unskilled w’orkers from 
countries of great suppre.ssion to one pictured to them of great personal freedom 
and golden opportunity, wldeh leads tliem to fall an easy prey to the agitator. 
The extent to which such Einnxst ha.s apparently spread would dwindle to small 
proportions If the whole subject were removed from the realm of politics. A 
condition very aiipari'iit is the determination on the jiart of a great many people 
to indulge In luxuries at a sacritice of providing for tlieir future welfare and 
comfort in old age. The Hocking of great masses of people to the large iudus- 
trlal centers, seeking ('xcitenmut, who could live under better c<mdltloiis In the 
small town or country. Lastly, the high CH>Ht of living is probably one item 
which causes wnrranted uun'st and dissatisfaction. Tins high cost of living is 
largely attributable to th<‘ high cost of lahoi*, not essentially to the cost per 
hour or per day (which may or may not be too liigh), but more largely to a lack 
of desire to do a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 

Question 2. “ (\>nstructlve proposals within the scope of the commission’s 
authority for improving conditions and alleviating unrest.” 

Answer. As to additional legislation, I think the Tx'gislature of the State of 
Illinois has pretty well safeguarded industrial conditions. You can not, In my 
opinion, legislate to stitle unrest any more than you can legislate people Into a 
happy frame of mind. To my mind, the greatest happiness and satisfaction 
comes from a full day’s work well done anti fully recompensed. A writer has 
receEitly said in one of our dally publications, which quotations I fully Indorse: 
“It is well to reiueiulKM- that thi.s country is to-day the best country in the 
world for the man who has to make his living; that it still offers him the 
greatest oi^rtnnity and the cleare.st title to regard himself as a real factor In 
the community. It Is well to remember that tliore is in this country a willing- 
ness on the part of large lni.slnE*ss men to seek sincerely the causes of industrial 
unrest and to cooperate toward removing them that has no parallel In other 
countries.” To the extent that this unrest is special and caused by agitators, 
paid or otherwise, the commission might recommend to Congress that the 
Sherman Act be made more clear In Its application to every conspiracy of labor 
organizations , Ie;^ restraint of Interstate and foreign commerce. It might also 
j^ecommend tliat it be made a criminal offense for an employer or labor leader, 
In connection with a strike, whether affecting State, Interstate, or foreign com- 
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jiierce, to attempt to pny or attempt to obtain a bribe as a reward for bis S(‘r vires 
in securing a settleirient. 

Questions. («) “ Collective bargaining — ^trade-unions.” 

Answer. My experience In relation to collective bargaining and trade-unions 
]ms not been such as to inspire conlidence in tiie r<‘sult of the various pliasrs of 
tins element. Tlie hick of moral or financial responsibility to curry out tlie 
written contracts of tliese institutions is largely responsible for my staU‘ (>!’ 
mind on this question. Collective bargaining, as I have observi^l it, binds only 
tlie employer and not the employee. The peculiar ncivsslties of tlie business in 
uhich I am engaged require servlet* — active and prompt — anti require tla* imme- 
diate and conclusive acquiescence of all in the service from the lowest employ ee 
to the head of the house. We make no exception to this rule, and we have 
never found that It was either irksome or detrimental to the interests of the 
eiiq)loyee. I believe our organization has Ibe higliest state of efficiency of any 
of like nature in the world. To reach lliis Itigh state of efficiency, we *ha\e for 
nearly 50 years adhered strictly to one p<)ll<*j, prohahly not de\iafing otice a 
year jProm such policy; that is, continual prointUion from the rmiks, going so 
far, If you please, us from elevator operators to stock rooms, stock rooms to 
sales persons, from sales fu'rsons to (hqtartrnental heads. lOvery otlicer of our 
company has gone up through the business from stock boys or errand boys to 
tlK* high positions tliey now occupy. As I vliuv it, none of this could have beoii 
accomplished if these men in occupying tliolr h»wer positions had been members 
of a fraternity to wliich they were more loyal than to onr business. 

(b) “Means of securing and promoting Indnstriai efficiency.” 

Answer. By instilling into the mind of every employee tlie lU'Ccssity for 
industry and an earnest, cheerful endeavor to earn tlieir wage. Individuality 
instead of collectivity. 

(c) “Legislation regulating the conditions of employment of women.” 

Answer. I have an Idea that at the present time we have in Illinois sufficient 

legislative enactment to care for the interests coveriMl by this question. We 
have the 10-hour day, employers’ compensation, employi^rs’ llaiiillty, State fac- 
tory inspection, etc., all of which, J lielieve, are being cITectlvely administered. 

id) “Minimum-wage legislation.” 

Answer, The advisaliilify of legislation fixing a minimum wage for unskilled 
women is one which should have very mature consideration. My pre.scnt opin- 
ion Is that It would be very harmful to the class whicli agitation has suggesti‘d 
it would benefit. For in.stance, if the minimum wage >vere tlxeil at $8 a week 
and well-trained help could he obtainc<l at a somewlmt Increa.swl rate, then 
tliere would be no opportunity for tlie unskilleil seeker for position. TIds would 
have an Immediate tendency to drive the un.‘*knied woman In di^peratlon for 
lack of employment to the very acts wld<'h it is Intendefl to obviate by tlie sug- 
gestion of the minimum wage. Oflier than this suggestion, I have no oplidon to 
olTer. 

(e) “Desirability and results of welfare work,” 

Answer. Welfare work among women emplo.vo*es I }>elieve to lie very heneflrtal, 
oven in cases where it is only advi.sory. It maki*s for better social, moral, and 
physical conditions. 

I have stated here, Mr. Chairman ami gentlemen, some of the Items in wliich 
we are engage<i. I will hand it to you If you desire. It inlglit lie such as yon 
care to hear, and I will read them : 

Some of the Items included in the welfare work of Marshall Field, & Co. : 
Vacations, time for necessary outside affairs, hospital rr>oms, lunch rooms at 
coat, school for juvenile help, Chicago Public Tdbniry substation, music room, 
social rooms, new gymna.slum, choral society, basebali, saiesman.ship conferences. 

Our welfare workers keep in touch with the* various employees and get as 
accurate a knowleflge as pos.slble ns to the home condltlon.s. 

We do not to any extent furnl.sh T>ersonal medical assistance, most employ(*es 
desiring to consult their own physicians, In many cases tliese being family 
physicians employed perhaps for years In the families. 

We do not believe in paternali.sm as applies! to the surveillance of the em- 
ployees — ^Just those little touches of Interest which are helpful. 

I hare no further suggestions to make on this subject. 

if} "The administration of labor laws and possibility for Improvement.” 

Answer. It might be well for the National Government to inaugurate a system 
of public works, such as road building, guaranteeing the ?)onds of the various 
States for this purpose and only as an emergency measure In times of great 
depression. 
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, (ff) “ Scope* of nppJIcntlon of conciliation and arbitration and extent to which 
the State shonld intervene in Industrial disputes,-” 

1 Answer. I believe tlmt tlie State should not Intervene in Industrial disputes 
beyond the exercise of the usual police i)owers for the preservation of peace 
and order. 

1 (h) “Industrial education and vocational guidance,” 

f I believe In vocational training In our public schools, which should supple- 
ment but in nowise siu)ersede the fundamental general training which every 
child shouhl have, arnl should extend throughout the country. 

(i) “Tensions for aged ami incapacitated workers.” 

* Answer. As applU'd to a business like the one in which T am engaged, I am 
opposed to the giauTal pension system for the rea.son that it tends to lessen 
thrift of the Individual and creates a general atmosphere of dependence. Our 
method has he<‘n to take* up each individual case. All well-conducted businesses 
should have some equivalerit of the pension system. It strikes me that a unl- 
\ersal application of the pension system would foster paternalism and tend to 
take from the individual a sense of personal responsibility for his future and 
the future of those dependent upon him, which should be Incumbent upon every 
man and makes for a strong nation. 

I am of th(‘ belief that old-age pensions would not be such a burning question 
before the piihlle If we, as Imlividuals or collectively, had stamina enough to 
refrain from the use of tobacco or alcoholic beverages in any form. The savings 
thus produced, if d( i^osited in a savings bank w’eekly, would insure our people 
mul their families from dependence in both youth and age. 

(j) “ Trotlt sharing.” 

Answer. Troiit sharing, limited to the sharing of profits of successful years, 
wMthout any responsibility for the losses of unsuccessful years, I believe to he 
unfair. Tlie system should only be applied to where the responsibility and 
liability of participation is applied to all alike, whether employer or employee. 
In.stances like tlie TIenry Siegel and Clalliii failures in the East confirm me 
very strongly in tills opinion. 

This was brouglit very strongly to my mind by this Incident, the unfortunate 
Incidents in Nt*w' York and Toston, of the faihire of the large concerns there. 
If a man has an interest in the profits as a stockliolder and does not participate 
in tlie losses. It Is a gratuity ami should be a part of the general wage paid 
unless responsibility can be fixed both ways. Tlmt, Mr. Clmlrman, I think, is all. 

Mr. TiiOMesoN. Your liusiness is a eompotitlve business? 

Mr. Shedu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there limits caused by competition to \vhat you could 
do for your people? 

Mr. Shedd. Are tlierc limits enxised by competition to what we could do for 
our people? I sliould say mit. 

Mr. Thompson. Gonerally the competition in your business doesn’t affect 
much your wage system, or wages paid, does It? 

Mr. Shedd. I think it is fair to say not. (Jf course competition fixes all 
things, but I think it is safe to say not. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking tlie comlitlons w’hleh liave existed within the last 
two years in Michigan and Colorado and western Virginia wdiere civil gov- 
ernment has broken down and martial huv has biH*n declared, have you any 
comment to make in resi>ect to those matters, particularly with reference to a 
statement that the Government should only intervene to the extent of keeping 
peace? 

Mr. Shedd. Only this : I believe every man, w’hother he belongs to a union or 
not, w’hether he is a party to •collective or individual bargaining, should ^lave 
the right to earn his living anywhere in the world. He should not be deprived 
of the results of his own labor. He should not be deprived of his right to labor, 
no matter W'hetlier he belongs to a eliurch or not. and no matter whether he 
belongs to a labor union or not, no matter whether he belongs to any fraternal 
organization or otherwise. I think every man’s inalienable right Is that of 
earning his own livelihood as he pleases as long as he keeps writhing the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any oplulon — this is suggested by your answer-^ 
with reference to whether or not it is advisable for the worker to belong to a 
union organization or not? 

Mr. Shedd. In the business which I am engaged in I should think it was very 
detrimental ti^ls Interests. If you wish me to confine myself to that 

Mr. Thompson. You can make it as broad as you wish. 
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Mrf Shedd. There might be relations, I tiiink, in the lower scale of employ- 
ment where a man is practically, either from a difficulty iu speaking the lan- 
guage or any other defect, in his own ability to take care of himself, and I 
would say that collective bargaining or bargaining through some agency of 
which he should be the voluntary contributor, would not be objectionable. 

Mr. Thompson. Even in cases of intelligent men — men who are engaged In 
the various occupations in tliis country, do you think that they could bargain 
as effectively for their wages, for the hours of work, and for working condi- 
tions, individually as they could collectively? 

Mr. Shedd. I am not entirely preparetl to answer the question. I should 
thiiik in some of the employments perhaps collective bargaining is to their 
iulvantage, I say In the lower scale of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Take in garment making, that Is not very low. 

Mr. Shedd. No lower, I guess, in a certain field, as In ours, perhaps, because 
ns I understand it — I have had some experience with the garment work(‘rs and 
tliey are largely of a class, the workers tliemselves, of those who do not sjH'ak 
t English language. 

Mr. Thompson. While that probably is true, but the work it.solf — the various 
]ihimes of the work rinpiire more or less skill, do they not? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And skilled work Implies intelligence? 

^Ir. Shedd. Yes; it may be mechanical, however. 

Mr. Thompson. Some element of intelligence there. 

Mr. Shedd. It is largely mechanical still ami not the element of what you 
and I would fairly term skill. It would be mechanical. 

l\Ir. Thompson. Those peoide may be intetlligent, e\en though foreigners Just 
lately arrived here? 

Mr. Shedd. Oh, yes ; yes, sir. 

l\Ir. Thompson. And you feel that the union is probably good for them or 
not? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, I should have to leave that to the Individuals themselves. 
I would be entirely willing that they shouhl belong as long as it is voluntary. I 
have no comment on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, perhaps, a national body, a body appolnte/l and 
created by the United States (jovernment with power to investi^te into the 
condition of industries and collect facts, particularly in times of strife and 
trouble, and also with power to mediate and arbitrate, do you think such a body 
would help the industrial conditions in this country, as you view It? 

Mr. Shedd. If it could be divorceil entirely from the element of politics— I 
don’t see hardly myself a way to do that. There Is hardly a body that could 
he formed, whether it is a Progressive facing the wrong way, or whether It Is 
Democratic, or a Republican, or whatever it iniglit be— It seems to me it Is a 
very difficult thing to form sucli a body that would be entirely Impartial. If 
a body could be formed entirely from the judiciary, from the higher Judicial 
<'lements, I should say It would be a very excellent remedial legislation or 
body, but otherwise not. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking unions generally, have you an opinion as to whether 
they have been good or bad for industry, and whether they have been good or 
bad for the members of the union? 

Mr. She^d. Well, I have heard so much on both sides of that question hy 
union men themselves I don’t care to answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Shedd, Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a ques- 
tion or two. 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. • 

Commissioner Garretson. You express a new Idea In regard to pensions, Mr. 
Shedd, If a man refrains from wlilsky and tobacco, lie will create a fund? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That will abolish the necessity for a pension. If 
that is correct, would he not add to that fund and also shorten the time for 
which It would be required if he would refrain from bread and meat. 

Mr. Shedd. Why, I should think your logic was correct. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I wanted to know whether I had the cor- 
rect understanding. 

Mr, Shedd. Yes. I myself don’t quite place the same dependence on liquor 
and cigars os I do on bread and meat, for instance. 
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Commlaelonor Garbetson. Well, I Imve heard that some people did. 

Mr. Shedd. No; I don’t. No; I don’t. 

C<>niinlMsioiH‘r Oarretson. Kut don’t vvdd.sky an<l tobacco stand, for many- 
hundreils of poor men, for what all other forms of luxuries aud amusements 
staiul to men in better eonditlons? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, 1 can’t quite answer that question. I [Laughter and 

applaust'. 1 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Ladles and gentlemen, we must maintain perfect order. 
I know y<»u will assist me to do so. 

Oonunlssioner Oauketson. Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. IMr. O’Connell desires to ask you a question. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. .Inst brielly — we have had before our commls.slon 
In New Vork and IMiiladelphla the presidents and owners of the very large 
department store, s, like Lord & Taylor, New York ; and Mason, and then Mr. 
Wanumaker, rei)resenting Philadelphia and New York. They gave out some 
Idea as to tlie conditions under wJiicli their people were employed, as to wages, 
and .so forlh. Can you give us, Mr. Shedd, the minimum rate of wages paid 
female clerks in your .store? 

Mr. Sttkdd. Sales persons? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yea. 

Mr. SiiEj)D. Ves; I think I can. I had some matter, I handed it — I am very 
much afraid — to the press. 1 think I have got the information. [Witness 
examined papers. 1 Well, I can’t answer that question directly. 

Commissioner O’CcnnelIa. Well, will you do it, or have some one do it who 
can do it, furnish it to the commission? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes; I can give you the average for our present employees in 
our retail departments. 

(V)mmlasl()ner O’Connell. Wliat Is the average? 

Mr, Shedd. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. But you can’t give us the high and the low on 
that. Is tliere a lidnimuin wage there that you pay to employees? 

Mr. Shedd. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoxNnell. What is the lowest wage, do you Imagine, that you 
pay a lady clerk in your store? 

Mr. Shedd. I think $8 a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eight. And what is the minimum wage that Is 
paid any i)erson in your store; that is, in the sales department, either as a sales 
person, or as an assistant to a .sales person? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, I — when you say “ assistant to a sales person,” that is a 
term wliich is hardly commercial. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, you have such a thing ns a cash girl — com- 
monly called cash girl? 

INTr. Shedd. No sir. 

Coinn\ls.sloner O’Connell. They are discontinued? 

Mr. Shedd. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlion you have girls, cashiers? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes; we imve cashiers. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell, What are they paid? 

Mr. Shedd. I could not answer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could not give it? 

Mr. Shedd. Not strictly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you furnish us with the information? 

Mr. Shedd, Yes ; I will be glad to. 

(The following cominuuicatlon was subsequently received from Mr. Shedd:) 

Marshall Field & Co., 
CMcagOt November 3, 1914- 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 1st ultimo, would say that the 
lowest wage paid to any female In our employ is $6 per week. This amount, 
or more. Is paid to girls 16 or 17 years of age, who are the youngest and most 
Inexperienc^ we hire. 

We hire no girls under 16 years of age. 

For this Junior class of help we maintain a school, In which the hoys and 
girls spend an hour each day during the regular working hours. They con- 
tinue to do Slis until they have completed an education equivalent to gradua- 
tion from the public schools. 
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Mrf Shedd. There might be relations, I tiiink, in the lower scale of employ- 
ment where a man is practically, either from a difficulty iu speaking the lan- 
guage or any other defect, in his own ability to take care of himself, and I 
would say that collective bargaining or bargaining through some agency of 
which he should be the voluntary contributor, would not be objectionable. 

Mr. Thompson. Even in cases of intelligent men — men who are engaged In 
the various occupations in tliis country, do you think that they could bargain 
as effectively for their wages, for the hours of work, and for working condi- 
tions, individually as they could collectively? 

Mr. Shedd. I am not entirely preparetl to answer the question. I should 
thiiik in some of the employments perhaps collective bargaining is to their 
iulvantage, I say In the lower scale of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Take in garment making, that Is not very low. 

Mr. Shedd. No lower, I guess, in a certain field, as In ours, perhaps, because 
ns I understand it — I have had some experience with the garment work(‘rs and 
tliey are largely of a class, the workers tliemselves, of those who do not sjH'ak 
t English language. 

Mr. Thompson. While that probably is true, but the work it.solf — the various 
]ihimes of the work rinpiire more or less skill, do they not? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And skilled work Implies intelligence? 

^Ir. Shedd. Yes; it may be mechanical, however. 

Mr. Thompson. Some element of intelligence there. 

Mr. Shedd. It is largely mechanical still ami not the element of what you 
and I would fairly term skill. It would be mechanical. 

l\Ir. Thompson. Those peoide may be intetlligent, e\en though foreigners Just 
lately arrived here? 

Mr. Shedd. Oh, yes ; yes, sir. 

l\Ir. Thompson. And you feel that the union is probably good for them or 
not? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, I should have to leave that to the Individuals themselves. 
I would be entirely willing that they shouhl belong as long as it is voluntary. I 
have no comment on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, perhaps, a national body, a body appolnte/l and 
created by the United States (jovernment with power to investi^te into the 
condition of industries and collect facts, particularly in times of strife and 
trouble, and also with power to mediate and arbitrate, do you think such a body 
would help the industrial conditions in this country, as you view It? 

Mr. Shedd. If it could be divorceil entirely from the element of politics— I 
don’t see hardly myself a way to do that. There Is hardly a body that could 
he formed, whether it is a Progressive facing the wrong way, or whether It Is 
Democratic, or a Republican, or whatever it iniglit be— It seems to me it Is a 
very difficult thing to form sucli a body that would be entirely Impartial. If 
a body could be formed entirely from the judiciary, from the higher Judicial 
<'lements, I should say It would be a very excellent remedial legislation or 
body, but otherwise not. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking unions generally, have you an opinion as to whether 
they have been good or bad for industry, and whether they have been good or 
bad for the members of the union? 

Mr. She^d. Well, I have heard so much on both sides of that question hy 
union men themselves I don’t care to answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Shedd, Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a ques- 
tion or two. 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. • 

Commissioner Garretson. You express a new Idea In regard to pensions, Mr. 
Shedd, If a man refrains from wlilsky and tobacco, lie will create a fund? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That will abolish the necessity for a pension. If 
that is correct, would he not add to that fund and also shorten the time for 
which It would be required if he would refrain from bread and meat. 

Mr. Shedd. Why, I should think your logic was correct. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I wanted to know whether I had the cor- 
rect understanding. 

Mr, Shedd. Yes. I myself don’t quite place the same dependence on liquor 
and cigars os I do on bread and meat, for instance. 
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Mlsa Ne8Tob« I have been. Prior to the time that I was elected prcsideS of 
the international I was secretary-! reasurer of tlie international and I served in 
that capacity for seven years. Kef ore that I was a local o(li(‘er. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that an organization principally of women workers? 

Miss Nestor. Men and women. 

Mr. Thompson. Men and women? 

Miss Nestor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion, about? 

Miss Nestou. AVell, there is a little iiKU'e than one-half of the organization 
that Is men and the remainder women. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the puii>ose of the Women’s Trade Union League? 

Miss Nestou. The purpose of the VV’omen’s Trade Union League is to organize 
women into trade-unions and also to cooiuu'ute with everybody in every way we 
can to try to make conditions a little better. 

Mr. Thompson, lias your organization any atliliation with the American Fed-’ 
oration of Lubov? 

Miss Nestou. W(‘ are not aniliate<l with the American Federation of Labor. 
We are alliliated with the Chicago Federation of luibor, and also witli the State 
federation. 

Mr. Thompson. And the relations between your organization and the Ameri- 
can Federal Ion of Labor are friendly or uiifriemlly — which? 

Miss Nestou. Very friendly. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you generally have a drlegate at their convention? 

Miss Nestor. Fraternal delegate. Aceording to their constitution that is all 
we cun have. 

- Mr. Thompson. Has the Women's Trade Union Leagiu' got a constilution and 
by-laws? 

Miss Nestor. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you that with you? 

Miss Nestor. I have a cot>y of our annual report. I do not believe the constl- 
tullon ami by-laws arc In this, but 1 will be glad to hie one with tlie commis- 
sion, I will lile this report also. 

(The papers so presented were marked “ Exhibit No. 1, Witness Nestor, July 
24, 1914,” ” Exhibit No. 2,” ” Exhibit No. 3,” ” Exhibit No. 4,” “ Exhibit No. 5,” 
and ” Exldbit No, 0.” 

Nestor Exhibit No. 1, pamphlet entitled ” Women’s Trade Leag\ie of Chicago,” 
biennial report, 1911-1913; Nest<n' Exhibit No. 2, clipping from the jiress, June 
23, 1913, announcing 0 o’clock closing hour for certain stores; Nestor Exhibit 
No. 8, circular entitled ” Women’s Trade Union League’s statement of the Facts 
Concerning Ileurlci’s, on Kandolph Street ” ; Nestor Exliibit No. 4, folder entitled 
” Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago — 1‘iutform ” ; Nestor Exliibit No. 5, 
list of workers in various occupations; and Nestor Exhibit No. 0, circular enti- 
tled “How the Hours in the Uetuil Stia-es can be Regulated Under a Fifty-four- 
Hour Week Law,” were all submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. What have been the activities of the Women’s Trade Union 
liCague while you have been connected with it as president and otherwise, if 
you can speak later? 

Miss Nestor. Well, our activities have been to try and organize women into 
trades-unions. We have worked to se<Tire protect i\e legislation for the women 
workers. We work witli tlie trades-unions in various ways to strengthen some 
of the unions that perhaijs needed our assistance and advice, and also we have 
several branches of our work. We have what we call our health-committee 
work, law enforcement. We work to — we hud a committee Unit «lid a great 
deal in bringing about the creation of tlie tire-prevention bureau thnt exists in 
Chicago now. We have been working to help the enforcement of these laws. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a little louder, please. 

Miss Nestor. We — through our efforts largely the flre-preventlon bureau In 
Chicago was organized, and since the creation of that we have been trying to 
work with that bureau to bring about better enformnent of the law. It is a 
new bureau and they have not any adeiiuate funds to have the number of in- 
spectors they ought to have. And we have a committee to find out the condi- 
tion in the factories, find out any way of violations, of laws being violated, 
so that we can report to the bureau. But our main work, of course, is the 
, organization of women — our general work. 

Mr. ThompsoNj^Hus your organization taken any part in the enactment of 
State legislation TOrough what you have mentioned, for Instance, the lO-hour 
law for women? 
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Miss Nestob. We work and try to 

Mr. Thompson. Did you-take part In the work? 

Miss Nestob, It was through the efforts of our organization, I believe, 
almost entirely that the law was placed on the statute books. Our organiza- 
tion, \^dth the waitresses’ union, 1 mean. We worked the first session to 
secure the passage of that law. It was a very limited law; it only npplle<l to 
what are consldereil the laborious trades. At the next session we workt^l to 
extend it to all the other occupations and wore successful. At the last session 
we tried to reduce the hours. We had the 10-hour day, which is 70 hours a 
week, and we tried to reduce the hours to r>4, but were defeated in our efforts. 
W'e tried to secure tiie passage of the minimum-wage law, but we were de- 
feated In our efforts In that. The attitude of the employers in regard to that 
legislation was, at the last session, that tliey did not care wliat it was, they 
were opposing progress in social legislation; that is what they call that — social 
legislation. They said they were fighting any progress 

Mr. Thompson. Who said that? 

Miss Nestor. IMr. Glenn was the one that made the statement before the 
House Committee on I.iabor. When the matter was before tlnit committee there 
uere several questions asked with regard to whether they could not conform to 
it in these different establishments, and he sai<l what tl>ey were opposing was 
progress in this legislation, and it was not so much a qtiostlon of 

Cimirman Wat.sii. It was not so much a question of what? 

Miss Nestor. Of the particular provisions of tlie bill. They were opposing 
progr(‘SS. He said they ilid md consider it health legislation; they eonsid- 
ored it social legislation and they were fighting progress In social legislation. 
When the matter of the minimum-wage bill was before the committee Mr. 
Taylor was asked whether lie was oppo.sed to the wage or whetlUM* oppostnl to 
a ilat rate, and he sahl they were opi>osed to all that legislation, giving the 
impression to the Senate committee they were opposed to anything in the lino 
of minimum-wage legislation. It was a very broad bill. 

^Ir. Thompson. Did you bear Mr. Glenn make that statement? 

Miss Neston. I was in the committee that meeting; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Were those renmrks taken down stenographically, if you 
know? 

]Miss Nestor. I do not Ijolleve they wore. I do not believe the committees 
were accustomed, unless esj>ecially asked, to take stenographic records. Hut 
it was a full committee meeting and there were several other persims there 
who heard it. 

Mr. Thompson. Whnt part does your organization take In a strike where 
women workers may Ix' involved? 

Miss Nestor. In any strike in which women workers are !nvolve<l, if the 
organization desires our assistance, they have to pass a motion in their 
meeting that tiiey nee<l our assislanee aial that is ref(‘rr<Hl to our organization 
at a me<‘tlng of our exeentive board, widch is cnll(‘d particularly for that p\ir- 
pose — if it is not a regular meeting— and we consider it and then vote whether 
we will give the support. 

Mr. Thompson. You may tell, if you will, what are the conditions of mem- 
bership and w’ho compose the memhershi]) of your organization. 

Miss Nestor. The Women’s Trade Union Ix'ague? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Miss Nestor. Tlie condition of memhershlp Is that we ask that some one, 
of course, vouch for them, some one that we know, and that they subscribe ’to 
our platform, which is the organization of women’s trades-unions, the eight- 
hour day, the living wage, equal pay for equal WT>rk, and true citizenship for 
women. That Is the platform, the planks In the platform of our organization. 
We have in our membership trades-unionists; \ve have workers who are en- 
gaged in trades w'here there is no organization ; and we have men and women 
who are Interested In subscribing to our platform, so that it is made up of 
the various kinds of people. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, referring to the industrial problems, Miss Nestor, In 
your position as an active leader in the labor movement, have you studied the 
conditions of the workers generally, more or less, or given attention to it? 

Miss Nestor. I have had an opportunity to observe it more or less. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that there is unrest among the workers? ’ 

Miss Nestor. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Thompson. As such? 

Miss Nestob. Yes ; I do. 

38819“— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 23 
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Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, is the cause and what remedy (Jould 
you suggest, or would you suggest, within the scope of the authority of this 
commission? 

Miss Nestok. Well, I believe the main cause Is where the workers have 
nothing to say in regard to the conditions under which they have to work, 
the wages they are working for, and the hours of labor. Whether it 
Is in Government, or no matter where it is, where the people have not got 
a right to voice their demands, I think you will lind dissatisfaction. I think 
you will find an unrest there. And what w'e want to bring about is — ^what we 
feel is the thing that will bring about doing away with this unrest in the 
workshop and elsewhere, is to let the people have something to say about the 
conditions under which they are going to work, which, of course, really means 
working under trade agreements. 

Mr. Thompson. Under collective bargaining? 

Miss Nbstoe. Under collective bargaining. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion does that necessitate the organization of the 
workers into unions of some form or another? 

Miss Nestor. It does. I do not belh've that you can reach this problem as it 
should be reached without the organization of the workers. They are the 
ones, and they are the only ones, who cmi solve their own i)roblems. No one 
else can solve your problem. You have got to meet with your employer. You 
are the only one who knows the conditions in the shop. I believe more in con- 
ciliation than I do in arbitration. I Ixdieve, of course, in resorting to arbitra- 
tion; but I think by the people involvcnl, the workers and the employers get- 
ting together, that they will be more likcdy to adjust the conditions to the 
satisfaction of both than they will by having an outsider come in. I know — 
1 can cite from my own experienci* — in my trade we have haul agreements with 
a number of the glove manufacturers in (Miicaigo for the last 12 years. During 
that time all of our agreements have provided for arbitration in any disputes 
rather than resorting to a strike (hiring the tt‘rm of an agreement; and in no 
Instance during that time, which is (piite a long time, have we resorted to 
arbitration. We have always gotten together as both sides, and always said 
we knew more about it than an outsider; we don’t have to have them come 
in and tell us where we are wrong. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say. Miss Nestor, with reference to the or- 
ganization of unions, so that democracy might prevail in that, too? 

Miss Nestor. Well, I believe that we ought to hav(^ — I tliink tlie ideal organi- 
zation is W'here democracy is, where democracy doc^s exist. I think that in 
order to have the iieople satlsfuMl, entirely satisfied, even in an organization, 
you have got to have democracy. Tluw have got to have a voice in all the 
affairs of that organization. I think (hat 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that industrial trouble has come in some 
Instances because of the fact that the workers themselves, members of the 
union, did not have an adt^piate voice in that management? 

Miss Nestor. Well, I do not know of any. In some instances — I think most 
organizations, the unions — 1 am talking of the rank and file, they do that, de- 
termine the questions that atTect our interests. For instance, in the matter 
of the strikes, a strike is not calk'd unless the members individually have a 
vote on It, and that vote is always trying to safeguard the ballot, so that we 
can get a true expression. In the same way, I know when we are making 
agreements, we will not sign an agreement, no matter what little change is 
made In the original agreement, with the i^erson that has been named by the 
organization, until it has been ratified by the organization. They are the ones 
that are going to determine whether it is something they can go back to work 
under, or whether they want tha^ kind of an agreement. I think that most 
of the organizations have absolute democracy. Of course, there are exceptions, 
like in everything else. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you known of any cases where single men have 
the power of calling strikes? 

Miss Nestor. Well, I have heard of cases. 

Mr. Thompson. You have heard it. 

Miss Nestor, But I don’t know. 

,Mr. Thompson. You have heard of it? 

Miss Nestor. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, ’What effect do you think that would have ou the otganVza- 
tiou Use\t*l 
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Miss Nestor. Well, it may not have any particular eflfe<*t. and It may. As 
an officer, I would not want to have that ix>wer intrusted to me. I would not 
want to take that responsibility. 

Mr. Thompson. You think tt would be a good tidng for the organization? 

Miss Nestor. I think the more of that power that we invest in the rank 
and file the safer it is for everybody. 

Mr. Thompson. You think, then, it is a great power to place in one man’s 
hands? 

Miss Nestor. Weil, I tliiuk It is too imicli of a power; 1 would not want it. 

Mr. Thompson. In what industries 

Miss Nestor. At my own lH^(*k and call. 

Mr. Thompson. In what industries around Ciiicago that you are familiar 
with are tlie conditions of tlie women workers g<)o<l, and In what other indus- 
tries are they bad, and what are the reasons, if you can tell tliem? 

Miss Nestor. Well, for instance, I tl»ink tlie straw and felt hat workers 
have very good pidces, and tlie bindery and the shoe workers and the sus- 
pender workers; I tliink in all we liave about 22 trades in which the women 
are organized, and in all tho.se trades there are fairly goo<i conditions, and, of 
course, conditions are improving all tlie time. Some of them have not ht^n 
organized very great lengths of time, but comparing them with the unor- 
ganized trades I think there Is consideralile difference. You lake a trade, 
particularly a factory, and oilier trades where tln‘re has never been an organi- 
zation, and you will find the wages are very low, and you will lind there a 
younger and new group always coming in. Tlicre will lie one group work ix»r- 
iiaiis a consideraiile lengtii of time and tlien tiiey will become disgusted with 
the conditions and go out and a new group comes in all (lie time. I tlilnk 
wliere we have got tlie better conditions as we liave in the organized shops, you 
are more likely to keep yonr good, experienced workers, at least while they 
uri‘ in the trade. There is not tlie shifting and changing all the time as In the 
other trades. 

Mr. THOitPsoN. Wliat opinion have you with reference to a Government 
regulation, either State or National, of the employment of women? 

Miss Nestor. Well, I think there is certain legislation we ought to have. 
i)f course, we feel very strongly about tlie limitation of hours. I tliink we 
onglit to liave an elghl-liour day, and I believe in the niininiuui-wage bill. We 
fought for tliat in the la.st session of tlie legislature. Those are the two par- 
ticular things, tlie laws we are working for at the present time. Of course, 
there are a great many improvements that can he brought about, but even 
when you have legislation you have io have an organization so that you can 
get those properly enforceil. Why. we found, and I think there are a great 
many organizations throngli their liivestigntiuiis this year found, the girls, even 
f hough tiiey wouldn’t iierhaps have the courage to come out and say that the 
employer vlolatt^ the law, hut that meant dismissal and perhaps self-b lacklist- 
ing. We have had girls in the city here in certain trades that have been dis- 
missed simply because they went In and testifiiHl to working overtime, or what- 
ever the violation was of tlie law. 

Mr. Thompson. Kt'ferring for the moment to tlie question of the condition of 
organized and unorganized trade.s, have you any data or statistics you can 
offer with reference to tlie conditions and wages in each of these? 

Miss Nestor. I think I can furnish you wltli some — furnish the commission. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish the commission with such data as you have 
In that respect? 

Miss Nestor. Yes ; as much us we can possibly get. There are certain trades, 
the box Industry and the candy industry ; all of us know the >vage8 there are 
very low. Wherever piecework exists and no organizations, it means the wages 
are always going down, becau.se the system itself brings about that condition 
In price. 

(The witness subsequently .submitted a paniphlet entitled “Clerks! Do you 
want the Saturday half holiday?” et<*, ; a handbill reading “There are 125,000 
working women in Ciiicago,” etc. ; a pamphlet entitled “ Training School for 
Women Organizers of the National Women’s Trade Union League of America, 
Preliminary Report, 1914 ; ” and two booklets, which were, respectively, the^iro- 
grams of the conventions of the National Women’s Trade Union League tt 
Chicago, September 27-October 2. 1909, and at Boston, June 12-17, 1911 ; all 
ot which were \u printed lorm,> 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever considered the question of a union among 
domestic employees? 
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Miss Nestor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are your opinions about it? 

Miss Nestor. Why, I think they ouKht to have one. I think, that their hours 
ouj!ht to be stundardizetl. I think tluit work (ni^ht to be standardized, just 
like any other work is standardized. We know that they work irregular, long 
lioiirs. We know that they have all sorts of conditions to contend with tliat 
they hadn’t ought to, and they will never be able to do anything unless they 
have, and until they have an organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever attempted to develop an organization In that? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; we have. We have got one under way. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say in -the mutter of legislation, just so that your commission 
will know that no matti'r what we att('mpt to do to change and improve con- 
ditions, we meet opposition. Now, it is not only when we attempt to legislate 
about It that there is opposition. When we try to organize we always meet 
with opposition, or at least, we always Inive. And then when we try to get 
those things, reduction In hours, minimum-wage .scale, or whatever it Is, by 
legislation, we met the same opposition. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What is that opposition? Just give us that. 

MLss Nestor, They are the employers’ association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, to <leveh»p a little, who are they? 

Miss Nestor. W<*11, in Ciiicago, for instance, we have the retail merchants’ 
association. We tried last year to organize the clerks into a trade-union. We 
found opposition there. We tried to get legislation which would reduce the 
hours in the stores, especially in the outlying districts, and the merchants 
came down in big numbers opposing our bill. They said that sort of legislation 
would put them out of business; they could not compete with the down-town 
stores, and all of that. They were successful In defeating It. After it was 
defeated we said, “All right, if wo can’t got it hy legislation, we will get it 
by organization.” We begjin calling meetings, and had some very successful 
meetings, and as soon as the merchants out there found out our meetings were 
well attended and it looked as If through organization we would get the.se 
things, they on their own part closed the stores one evening a week, which was 
admitting the very thing tliat tliey denied within a few weeks of that time. 

The legislature adj(»urne<l In Juno, and it was at that time they were oi)pos- 
Ing our legislation. And late in June they announced that in July they would 
close one night a week, and they put into effect tiie hours we were asking for 
by legislation. They did that of course to offset tlie organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliere any other matter. Miss Nestor, that you would like 
to speak about to this commission In conm'ction with the industrial problems? 

Miss Nestor. Well, the tiling in particular of course is that I feel that until 
we have organization we are not going to solve this question, and that the thing 
that brings It about, unrest, the tiling that brings about trouble, such grievances 
and dissatisfaction that exist among tlie workers that have no way of voicing 
their grievances, until we liave that, I think we are going to have unrest ; and 
until we have the employer ediu*ated up to the fact he must deal with his 
people. You know you cun get an ngretmient; perhaps you have a strike, and 
tlie employer thinks he can’t get anyone to take their place, and he has to go 
In and signs an agretMiient, But you don’t really get recognition of the union 
there, you perhaps don’t get it for two years. You don’t get It until there is a 
change comes about within that man. until he comes to see that after all he 
ought to deal with the organlzatiim. And I think that some of our employers 
that have been dealing with organizations have found that it was after all just 
as well to have a wny of finding out what wms wrong In that factory. Tbev 
are a long ways from the shop, sitting down In tlieir offices, they don’t know 
W'hat is going on up there, Tiiere is tlie foreman and there Is all sorts of 
assistants betw'cen them and the workers, and very often If you can get to 
them and let them know the existence of grievances they could be adjusted, and 
It is ntn'essary to have a wmy to really get to them. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, Mi.s.s Nestor, a Federal Industrial council, w ith 
powers of investigation, etc., wmiild help In this question? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. Thompson. Particularly in cases like the cases In Michigan and Colorado 
and West Virginia. 

Miss Nestor. I think it is always well ; I think if they could do nothing more 
than in the case of dispute, or In case of strikes, or in case of trouble, to bring 
the two parties Wiether, really make them come into conference, and try to 
adjust it. I don’t want compulsory arbitration, I don’t believe In it But I 
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believe if both sides could be brought togetlier and made to meet each other and 
talk over their dllferences, it would go a long ways toward adjusting it very 
often. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Mmirraan Walsh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask you a qut^tion or two. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mias Nestor, in speaking favorably of tlie minimum 
wage for women and minora, do you desire to secure it by a sUitute of the legis- 
lature or through wage boards? 

Miss Nestor. Through w'oge boards. I don’t believe in a flat rate, and I 
would very much dislike to see such a bill passed. T would like to see a law 
whereby there would be a minimum wage commission, and they would have 
the power to organize wage boards in the different trades, going Into each trade 
separately and Inquiring into the wages and conditions, and to have the workers 
r(‘presented on that wage board, have them .select their own n'presentatives for 
it, and have the employers represented on the other side, and the public, and 
in that way adjust their wage scales. I think it will only be a beginning any- 
way ; I tldnk the workers will finally have to settle the thing with the employers. 

(’ommissioner Lennon. Now, in giving causes for social and industrial unrest, 
would you include as one of the causes, say, the ineflicleticy of workmen and 
work women because of lack of training as chililren in youth? 

"Miss Nestor, I think that is one. It deprives them of opportunities, and I 
Ihiidc t]\e supposition of all this work of making jH'ople mere machines, putting 
tlH*m at one monotonous piece of work day in and day ont, and the long hours — 
no matter what inventions we have, no matter how m\u’l\ the output is In- 
creased, through these inventions, we don’t have any comparative reduction 
in hours as a reshlt of it. We have to work just as long hours; tin' strain is 
very much greater, and the work is as we know very monotonous, and that 
can’t help but create an unrest. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Do you consider the present educational system as 
ample for the proi>or training of boys and girls that are to go into industrial 
life? 

Miss Nestor. No. T think there ought to be arrangements made for the edu- 
cation of the workers for their Industrial life just as there Is for our profe.ssionnl 
men and all the other groups to-day. We have only made arrangements — our 
schools only lend to the colleges, where about 10 per cent of our group go, 
and we have got that other large group going out in the shop with no training 
at all. And I feel very strongly that we ought to have industrial e<lueation. 

Commissioner Lennon. Dg you believe that some such arrangement — T don’t 
mean exact, but involving the principles that apply in the carpenter school — 
should be provided bv the State for all the boys an<l girls that go Into Industrial 
life? 

Miss Nestor. I think for apprentices that is a very good plan, and T think 
for all our young girls and boys,* especially our girls, whose trades don’t require 
a long apprenticeship, we ought to have some training whereby they won't go 
Into, as they do now. Into all those blind-alley trades, go into the most conveni- 
ent neighborhood trade, without the proper training. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. Does the Women’s Trade Union League favor the 
raising of the age at which children may enter industry to a higher age than it 
now Is? 

Miss Nestor. We certainly do. I don’t believe that any child — we ought to 
have a law whereby no child could go into industry before Ifi. T hope some 
time we will have it even higher than that, but that is what I believe it ought 
to be, 16 years at least. 

Commissioner Lennon. What have you noticed as being the effect upon the 
morals of women, experience and membership in trade-unions? 

Miss Nestor. Their experience in trade-unions? 

Commissioner liENNON. Yes; and membership in the trade-unions. 

Miss Nestor. Well, I think the education that the women receive In trade- 
unions, just the .same as the men. Is one of the best e<lucations that they 
possibly could get. It gives them a wider feeling in regard to their relationship 
with their fellow workers. It gives them a now Idea, I think, of democracy 
altogether, and In every way It Is an education to the workers. I think It fs — 
1 think they feel their responsibility to their work more than the unorganized 
workers do. They know more about the work. Why, unorganized workers 
don’t know anything about the Industry they are In. You take an organized 
group of them and they meet with their employer to adjust grievances, and 
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they know the different angles; they know some of the i)erhaps unpleasant 
things there are In the trade. With the knowledge that they have there I think 
they are much better workers thau they would be If they didn’t know anything 
about the Industry at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is It your experience that where through organiza- 
tion women become more and more Interested in their associates and in their 
welfare that they take greater interest In themselves and in their own welfare? 

Miss Nestob. In some trades we have seen a wonderful cliange. PJsi>ecially 
you take some of the trades of our young immigrant girls that don’t know 
anything about our standards, our wages, our Iiours, or perliaps haven’t had 
an opiKirtunity to mingle with other groups like some of our American girls 
liave. It really means a new life for tliem. There has been a very marked 
change in some of those girls. 

Commissioner Lennon. What effect do you believe unions have In what we 
might call Americanization of foreigners that come into this country? 

Miss Nestor. Well, it has that, and it is tlie m(‘lt}ng pot both. It Is a place 
that breaks down race prejudice and any other prejudice that exists, and we 
know it does exist in the unorganized shop, because so often one nationality 
has been used against another. Tlie employer has tried to build up prejudice 
to simply use the one against the other. I tlilnk the trade-union movement has 
done more to break down that prejudice than any other movement. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the attitude of the Women’s Trade Union 
League as to world peace — peace between nations? 

Miss Nestor, We are for ixaice. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? (^^mmissioner Delano would like to ask 
you a question. 

Commissioner Delano. There are a great many students of this question — 
Industrial question — as between tlie enqiloyer and employee, that feel that W'o 
are drifting to a condition where either the Government must siqiervise all 
large industrial undertakings or it will be driven to the other alternative of 
taking them over — Government ownership. What is your feeling on that 
subject? 

Miss Nestor. I don’t know as I got all of your question. 

Commissioner Delano. I say one of two things is going to hai»pen, either the 
Government will have to supervise all great industrial undertakings to a cer- 
tain extent or else it will have to take them over by Goveriiineut ownership, 
and operate them. 

Miss Nestor. You mean the industry or labor organization? 

Cjommissloner Delano. Tlie industry. 

Miss Nestor. The iialustry. Well, I believe we ougiit to have public owner- 
ship of public utilities. 

C’oinrnl.ssloner Delano. Of public utilities but not other utilities? 

Ml.ss Nestor. Yes; some other utilities — some others. 

Commissioner Delano. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, O’Connell would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has your league made some study and investiga- 
tion as to the conditions under which women are employ eil in the stores in 
Chicago? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; some. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the conditions under which women are 
employed In the stores in Chicago, their hours and labor, and the conditions 
of employment? 

Miss Nestor. Well, up to the time of the passage of the women’s 10-hour 
law, they worked almost any hours. Of course, the stores down town, with 
the exception of four or live of the large stores, they work overtime during 
the Christmas holidays — in fact, all the stores worked overtime any time in 
the year. The doors were not open, the curtains were drawn, and they might 
be fixing the stores and all of that, but, of course, since the 10-hour law 
passed they can’t work more than 10 hours. But in the outlying districts the 
stores were at one time open four nights In the week, and then it was cut 
down to three nights, and that was when they had a temporary organization, 
and when the law was passed they had to reduce their hours during the day 
and arrange their shifts so as not to exceed 10 hours and now they work only 
two nights a week. 

Commissioner (XConnell. What are the wages of the girls in the stores? 
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Miss Nestor. ^Vell, I uiuiershiml a mimber <»f the stores r»ise«l the inlniinmu 
wage and have flxetl as a minimum $8 a w'eek since last year. That wtis the 
time the senate committee went through and made an investigation in tlds 
State and called before it several of the <lifferent industries, and at ti\at time 
there was quite an agitation about the wage, and as a result a great many 
of tliem, I believe, raised the wages — that Is, raised the minimum. But, 1 
believe, the others remain the same, although there are a number of stor(‘s 
that still pay less than that amount. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tliere is no organization among store clerks at allV 

Miss Nestor. There is no organization among the store girls at all ; they oi>- 
pose the organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose a lady clerk is dlscharge<i for a real or 
imaginary cause for which she feels she has been unjustly discharged, what 
can .she do toward having her grievance adjusted or heard, lii one of the large 
stores in the city? 

Miss Nestor. She has no retlress unless she tries to take it up individually. 
I think we all know that to try to do iliat in a large concern, esiKVlally of 
the size of the department stores, is quite a futile thing. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. You believe if a gir! was discharged she would 
take it as final rather than go from one to the other on up, and believe she 
would leave? 

Miss Nestor. She would leave. If she sassed the floorwalker that wt)\ihl 
probably be the means of her dismissal, and certainly she would have to go 
and if she didn’t go life would be very unpleasant for her anyhow. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you an idea as to the number of frnimle 
employees in ihe stores In Cook (bounty, for ifistance? 

Miss Nestor. Well, I can’t say just how many. Mr. Shedd could have t<»ld 
you very quickly that number. 

(’omnilssioiier O’Connell. Do you suppose a humh’ed thousand? 

ISIi.ss Nestor. I could not say wbelber a ImmlnMl thousand. A great many 
thousand. There are several thousand in one slon*. 

(’ommlssionor O’Connei.l. Are there any systems of the proprietor or man- 
ager keeping a record of their employee, s and transferring the information con- 
tained in the records from one store to another? 

Miss Nestor. I liave understoo<l there was. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If a girl, for instance, was discharged in one of 
the large stores for sussing the floor wallou’, or something of that kind, and 
the employment card was ratirked in that store as being insiil>ordInate, and 
she appeared at another store, that information would l)e furnished? 

Miss Nestor. I understand it is. I have heard tliat from the girls. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, among tlte large number of girls ompI<>yed 
in Chicago tlie opportunity of a young la<ly finding employment after l)elng 
discharged by one store for some small offense would practically mean l)er 
discharge In all the avenues of employment in the city of Cldcago? 

Miss Nestor. It shoid<l be — it might be — very likely wo\dd be. 

Commissioner O’Connkj.l. Used as a pure blacklist against lier future em- 
ployment, that would have a tendency of driving her Into almost any walk 
of life. Into Immoral relations in life; poverty might compel her to seek an 
avenue of life 

Miss Nestor. It Is a pretty serious thing when anyone is blacklisted, of 
course. I can’t say to what extent it Is carried on, but I have understood 
that there are girls who have left one store ami have found it very dlfllcult 
to find employment In another. There are things In that regard we have 
never found out and perhaps can’t find out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W'oukln’t that comUlioii of affairs he (me of the 
large reasons of industrial unrest? 

Miss Nestor. I think anyone who Is not treated fairly, It is that injustice 
that brings about unrest, whether a matter of employment or a matter of 
wages, or no matter what it is. If you see you have a grievance and have no 
way to adjust it, that Is one of the things that brings about unrest. I know when 
our 10-hour law-~our present bill — was before the State Legislature, one of the 
merchants from the northwest side got up and made a statement on the floor ; 
he was trying to see whether the State Street merchants were for it, in order 
to prejudice the bill, because they didn’t work more than 10 hours a day, and 
said it would drive them out of business. He says, “ X know you are not 
fighting that, because they called us up and said, ‘ We want to know whether 
you .are fighting the girls’ union,’ and they said, ‘ We are fighting the 10-hour 
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law, what are you doing?’ They said, *We are flglitlng the union at this 
time,’ ” Of course, there were girls discharged that had joined the union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in the trades-union movement? 

Miss Nestor. Twelve years. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your trade— glove maker, did you say? 

Miss Nestor. Glove maker. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there organization In your craft prior to the time 
you joined the union, when you went into the industry? 

Miss Nestor. No, sir; there was not. 1 worked in it with and without 
organization. 

Chairman Walsh. You worked in It with and without organization? 

Miss Nestor. Yo.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you born in Chicago? 

Miss Nestor. No ; born In Michigan. 

Chairman Walsh. In Michigan. And to what extent did you advance in 
school before you wont Into industry? 

Miss Nestor. I went as high as the eighth grade. I didn’t finish the eighth 
grade; I went that high. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had opportunity since then, in the way of 
regular sclioollng, night .school, or anything of tliat kind? 

Miss Nestor. No, sir ; never taken any. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliatever you liave acquired since tliat time you have 
acquired in connection with yonr own work (n* the trades-union movement? 

Sllss Nestor. I have done it really in tiu' trade-union movement. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you performed any services for the Government — 
I believe you have lately? 

Miss Nestor. I recently serveil on a Federal commission for tlie — to con- 
sider national aid for vocutlonul education. 

Clialrman Walsh. For what length of time was timt commission doing its 
work? 

Miss Nestor. We sat two months. 

Chairman Walsh. How many persons on that commission? 

Miss Nks'IDr. Tliere were nine members — two Unite<l States representatives, 
two Congressmen, and five other members. In all, the commission was composed 
of nine members. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you selected by your craft or by the President, or 
how? 

Miss Nestor. I was appointed by the President of the United States, but I 
believe I was indorsed by a great many members of iny own craft. 

Chairman Walsh. But there was no provision in the law tliat gave the craft 
any voice in it? 

Miss Nestor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. ^ ou wore selected by the President himself? 

Miss Nestor. There were two women seleetiMl, and I was one. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the other woman? 

Miss Nestor. Miss Marshall. 

Obairmon Walsh. I want to ask you now to what extent has the movement 
to organize women in domestic service progressefl in Chicago? 

Miss Nestor. Well, organization has been in existence a little over a year. 
We ore making slow but sure progress. Of course, It is something that you 
have to make slow progress in, because you have got a group working in not 
one place; you have got to get to work on one person here and one there. 
They are a scattered group. Then they are leaving; some of our members are 
living in fainlllt'S, and perhaps they pick up and go abroad or go to their sum- 
mer homes. One time of the year we have got one group and another time 
another. Then, of course, It is a more difficult group to organize, of course, 
lhan the factory or some place where we have them all together. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the Woman’s Trade Union giving effort to the work? 

Miss Nestor. They are. We have an organizer who has that in charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is your organizer? 

Miss Nestor. Mary Anderson. 

Chairman Walsh. Is she a woman who was in the trade herself — a girl who 
was In the business? 

Miss Nestor. She was a shoe worker. We have one organizer, and she has 
to work with vaPtous trades. Sometimes she might be one part and another 
time another part. We can not have 
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Chairman Walsh. Has the effort of organization reached the stng(‘ at which 
demands have been formulated? 

Miss Nestor. They have drawn up their demands with the domestic workers. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they in writing? 

Miss Nestor. We have them in printed form. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enough to submit them to the commission? 

Miss Nestor. I will be very glad to. There are some places in Chicago wliero 
they are in effect. 

(A handbill enumerating the demands of the Household Workers’ Association 
was later submitted In printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. What are those places they are In effect? State tliem 
briidly, if you can sketch it. 

Miss Nestor. Just a few women who are Interested in this thing have been 
glad to work them out in their own homes. 

Chairman Walsh. They are women connected with the Wonien’s Trade Union 
i^eugue that arc not actively engaged in industry, do I understand? 

Miss Nestor. Tliat are iKjt engaged. 

Ofmirman Walsh. That are not engaged actually in industry tliemselves. Is 
that a fact? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; those are tl)e ones; yes. We have women in tlio league 
who are not engaged in the Industry. We liuve various groups of p(H)ple in our 
league. 

Chairman Walsh. And they are women tliat you would not say had any 
special personal flnanciul interest in the work you are trying to do? 

Miss Nestor. Except that tliey are interested from the human polrd. 

Cliairman Walsh. From tiie human standpoint? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; the real standpoint. 

Chairman Walsh. Do those people give you assistance in your legislation? 

Miss Nestor. Yes, 

Ciiuirman Walsh. I.eaving aside for the moment organizations of employers, 
are there employers who assist you in atteiniJting to liave tliose laws passe<l? 

Miss Nestor. No; 1 am sorry to say that we Imve not had any employers 
that have come rigid out and helped us to get legislation. We have had some 
of tliem, employers who have l)een favorable to us, that (hey have helped to 
this extent; They would try to got the sui>port of tlieir members on it. We had 
at one session a number of employers wlio wrote letters. But the ones who go 
to Spriugflcld to voice eitiier their protest or otherwise are employers repre- 
senting the associations, and the Individual employers who go are usually the 
employers who are opposing the legislation. 

Chairman Walsh. Are these women who are assoclateil with you who are 
not workers themselves in any instance the wives of men that are engaged in 
industries, large and small, that employ women lielp? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; we iuive some. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are tliere in the organization of the Women’s 
Trade Union League in Chicago? 

Miss Nestor. Well, we have, you see, two memberships. We have an 
affiliated membership and we have now about 604). We have an affiliated 
membership of several thousand, because we have different unions of women 
affiliated with us. We have women’s clubs and some other organizations, sort 
of auxiliary bodies. 

Chairman Walsh. The union workers are permitted to join the affiliated 
union, are they? . 

Miss Nestor. No ; they can not Join a union unless they have a union of their 
trade. They join the league. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a publication in this city? 

MLss Nestor. Yes; we have a national publication. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the editor of it? 

Miss Nestor. Alice Henry. Life and Labor is the name of It 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you an organization which lias for Its purpose the 
education of young women in this work that are in Industry? 

Miss Nestor. Well, through our national league, we have got a school for 
the education of those workers to try to help in making them more efficient to 
carry on their work of organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the Instruction strictly within technical lines of trade- 
unionism? 

Miss Nestor. Well, they are learning all about organizing the union; they 
are learning about the history of trade-unionism. We want them to have the 
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whole background. We want to give them actual field work and do give them 
actual field work and let them go out without organizers, and we try to have 
them in some of the conferences so that they will know really what a trade 
organization is ; we give them all the exi>erlence that will be beneficial to them 
in their work for organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It successful? 

Miss Nestob. It has been succ essful so far ; yes, sir. Of course, it has really 
only started last year, so we have not had 

Chairman Walsh. I iinderstocKl you to say that the employers’ association 
which opposed this legislation were represented by counsel? 

Miss Nkhtob. They are. That is the only way they are ever there, is their 
counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. Do your organizations have representation by counsel? 

Miss Nestor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You go direct to these people that are attempting to help 
you, lay people usually, women outside of organized labor, and yourselves? 

Miss Nestob. The only one.s we have working on our legislative work is the 
trade workers themsehes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found that the lawyers present this opposition 
with more vigor and feeling than the person actually involved usually shows — 
the client? 

Miss Nestor. No; I do not think they make the Impression, because they are 
asked (luestlons, and they don’t know anything about the details of the business. 
They will always put it oil' and say, “I don’t know anything about it; I am 
Just counsel for the whole association.” Then they will ask them about the 
hours, and they will say, “I don’t know the hours, because I have" — I am just 
attorney for the entire association.” And, of course, the workers themselves 
know all about the hours of work of the various trades, and that is included in 
our bill. We do try to print such literature as we can regarding it, but the regu- 
lation is carried out in other States and the hours of work In the various 
industries. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not find that the employment of these lawyers by 
these employers’ associations is a source of irritation to the workers? 

Miss Nestor. W(‘I1, I know they have lrritate<l some of our Springfield legis- 
lators at times. Those are the only ones I have had any experience with, of 
course. 

Chairman Walstc. What was the number of hours submitted in the proposed 
legislation — the last proi)osed legislation by women? 

Miss Nestor. The bill introduced was an 8-hour bill. The bill in the suh- 
commltttH* was a fid-hour bill. That was reported out. That was the bill that 
we stood for. But it was when that bill was before the house — the 54-hour bill ; 
that is i)ractically the eight hour — one of the .senators told us that they were 
fighting anything, it didn’t make any difference. They said that they were 
just as much opposed to that as they w^ere to the 60-hour law. They did not 
want any change in the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you find that the press gave you what you con- 
sldereil to be fair publicity in your efforts to bring about this legislation? 

Miss Nestor. The pre.ss was very fair with us — very. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, ns to the industrial disputes that have re- 
sulted in strikes, have there been any other In which women were involved 
except the waitresses in Chicago within the past year or two? 

Miss Nestor. Well, I can’t say within the past year or ^two. Of course we 
bad a great garment workers’ strike, which everybody “reraeml)ers, here a 
few years ago. Then we have had 

Chairman Walsh. Well, confine it if you will, to, say, the past two years. 

Miss Nestob. Well, we have hud some smaller strikes. I know there was 
a strike of tlie straw and felt hat workers just last year. Of course that 
lasted only a few days. But we have had other very small strikes, but none 
that have taken on the proportions tliat the waitresses have. 

Chairman Walsh. AVere there arrests made in tho,se strikes? 

Miss Nestob. I might say we had a strike In our organization last year. 
It was a small shop, and it was a strike in which we had similar experiences 
that the waitresses have had. It was a glove factory out on the west side, 
and we had arrests occurring; In fjict, us I have heard violence discussed at 
these hearings, and the violence, I might say In that Instance, was on the 
part of the enipfc»yer. In fact, the information we got was that people were 
employed and paid for beating up our strikers, aud the fellow that we had 
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In charge of the strike was a very able aud a very level-headetl follow, and 
what they wanted to do was to get him in trouble. And tliere was a price 
of $50 put up to the man that beat him up. And tlie way we found out was 
that one of the fellows that really wasn’t beating people at all, only he wu!\tiMl 
the money, and he didn’t want to beat up the man. He told him about It. “ We 
are getting $10 for beating up your strikers and will get $50 to beat you up.” 
He said, “ I wish you wouhl come down here with your head tied up ami liK)k 
very bad about it, because I want the money and I don’t want to beat you up.” 
He didn’t do it. Our men were arrested without any warrants at all. 
happened to have and we did get fairness in the court up in that neighbor- 
hood, but we did not get fairness at the hands of the police. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you for your experience, and if tlu* 
police treated you fairly. 

Miss Nkstok. They did not. And wduai w'e w'anled to have a meeting, an 
open-air meeting, in the neighborliood, wi)ieh w'oulil he away from traific — they 
say you can’t blockade tlie tratiic — away off on the prairie, wiiere we w'oiild not 
disturb anyone, we w’ere refu.sed, ami w’e liad to — I can say tl\at we had t(> take 
it to the cliiof of police to get permissitm. It was not Mr. Gleason, who Is 
chief now, because Mr. Gleason was captain of tlm station where all this — 
wiiere we were getting all this unfair dealing. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you semire the permission? 

Miss Nestou. We secured tlie permission. Mr. Gleason was very much opposeil 
to us having the mi^eting, and w hen we did liave it l^e had a whole array of police 
surrounding the platfcn-m wiiere onr siieakers stocni to address the nuH'tlng. 
I know; I presided at that meeting; and you would tliink that w’e were a most 
lawless, the most law less characiers. If you had seen the number of police around 
there and detectives. It seemed to some us if they were trying to incite violence 
and wrath, hnt they didn’t succe(‘d in it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. But it caused irritation, liow^ever? 

Miss Nestor. It did cause very iniuii irritation. 

(’liairiiiaii Wai.sh. You say the courts in that particular situation treated 
you fairly? 

Miss Nestor. Tliey did. 

(iialrmrn Walsh. It was a local magistrate? 

Miss Nestor. No; it was tlie municipal judge. 

fiialnnan Walsh. And you w’cre tried directly before the Judge witliout the 
intervention of a jury there? 

Miss Nestor. Well, we could liave a jury if we w'untcsl to, and we could waive. 
In some cases w'c took a jury trial, and in some ca.ses we waived it. 

Cliairman Walsh. You feel you w'ere treatc*d fairly in both instances? 

Miss Nestor. Absolutely fairly in both instances. 

(Uuilrman Walsh. As to tlie w'aitresses’ strike, what has been the attitude of 
the iiolice toward them, in your opinion; fair or unfair? 

Mis.s Nestor. Unfair. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect; briefly? 

Miss Nestor. Well, in tlie unjust arrests. Why, there the judges have ruled 
that they can do this peaceful picketing. Why, It wuis only yesterday, or the 
day before yesterday, I don’t kmnv wl»lcl% «lay, that I passes! tliere, and there 
was another girl with me, and we said, “ Why, everything Is very quiet,” and 
the girl was walking iij) and down ; she wasn’t speaking to anybody. In fact, 
she was walking up and dowm alone, and after we had got down I guess two 
or three doors w'e heard the patrol coming, and we said, ‘‘ 1 bet that Is for that 
waitress.” And we turned around ami we just got up to the corner, and they 
were putting her Into the wagon. Now% that Is occurring all the time, and it is 
simply to take them off from the picket line and put them to all the trouble 
they can put them to. Of course, you know' one of the ways that the employers 
try to defeat us In a strike Is to tie up our money in court fees and lawyers’ 
fees, and all that, and the more they can get us in jail and the more they can 
inconvenience us, they think, too, it will break the spirit of the girls, it does 
not usually do that. It usually has the opposite effect, it makes them all the 
more determined. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the waitresses counsel, regular counsel employed 
during this strike? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; they have. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, prior to the issuing of this last Injunction order, 
what was the practice with resi>ect to picketing? 
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Miss Nestor. They have been dolns this, us far as I can learn and know; 
that is, the Knub strike, silent picketing; they have been walking np and down 
without saying anything to anybody. They have a sign on them saying, as 
Miss Maloney said the other day, “AVith your assistance we can win our 
strike.” 

Chairman Walsh. Previous to the Issuance of this injunction in that wait- 
reases’ strike, did the workers claim the right and have the right to suggest 
to i>ersons that they should not patronize the place, orally? 

Miss Nestok. In tiie ITenrIci strike they did, tliey told them there 'was a 
strike on, and I tliink all they said was, “ Don’t eat under ix>lice protection ; 
there is a strike on.” 

Chairman Walsh. And so the change has been that there is no personal 
solicitation on tin' i)art of tlio pickets? 

Miss Nestor. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, generally speaking, have liiese young women that 
have been arn'sfed be<‘n fairly trcjited by tlie courts? 

Miss Nestor. I don't believe they have — well, by the courts when they finally 
got up to them, but it takes forever to get your case to trial. Tliey would 
waive, of course, the trial and .say tliey wanteil a trial by jury, and they would 
keep putting it off and putting It off— the cases — and the girls would be going 
there for their cases and they would be postponed. 

Chairman Walsh. How great a delay? 

Miss Nestor. The great injustice, I think, was against the police department. 

Chairman Walsh. How great a delay; what Is the greatest delay that you 
know of thjit has occurred hetwi^n the arre.st and the trial? 

Mis.s Nestor. I think a numtier of weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere the defendant insisted upon a trial? 

Miss Nester. Well, I think a number of weeks, I could not say definitely on 
that; I would not want to give information that was not absolutely correct, but 
I think several weeks. 

Chairman WALSir. What has been the jiolicy of the defendants with reference 
to seeking, or not seeking, early trials of these cases? 

Miss Nestor. I think tliey were very anxious to have trial in the early days, 
because they wanted to have some cases to go up as a test case, and as clearly 
as I can remembi^r, they had a difficult time getting a trial. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of these ^^aitresses liave been tried within the 
last month? 

M>iss Nestor. Well, there were hundreds arrested, I am sure, in the Henrlcl 
case. I don’t know during this strike how many arrests they have had, but it 
was a large number. 

Chairman AValsh. You are not familiar with the arrests? 

Miss Nestor. I am not. They have been arresting so fast I can’t keep track. 

Chairman AA^at.sh. AVhen juries were demanded 

Miss Nestor. They have all been found not guilty. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’ere the juries fairly democratic in their composition? 

Miss Nestor. I think they were. 

Chairman AValsh. AVTth reference to the classes, with reference to business 
men, and such like? ^ 

Miss Nestor. I think they were; I can’t say positively about that, but I think 
they- were; I think they were fairly plcketl. 

Chairman AA’alsh. So, outside of the local injustices on the part of the police 
officers, you wouUl think that the courts have held up fairly well under the 
strain of administering justice? 

Miss Nestor. AA’ell, In our local courts, because you can get a jury trial, and 
that means that you have an opportunity to get justice. 

Chairman AValsh. AV>11, the girls have betm acquitteil? 

Miss Nestor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In all Instances? 

Miss Nestor. I think the big abuse here in connection with our courts Jind all 
that Is the terrible police situation, the unjust arrests, the constant unjust 
arrests, and in some Instances, and in a number of instances, they have allowed 
them to be arrested without warrants, which Is absolutely against the law, as 
I understand It. 

Chairman Walsh. Without Individualizing, are there certain police officials 
that are believed by Oie workers to be inimical to them? 

Miss Nestor. ‘Ires ; they are. 
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Chairman Walsh. And have they or have they not progresstHl in the de- 
partment? 

Miss Nestoe. In the police department? 

Chairman Walsh. In the police department, have those that were iniinlesil, 
!mve you any observation on that; that is, that they were trt‘uted better or 
:reated worse by their superiors? 

^liss Nestor. Well, that I could not say. 

(Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Miss Nestor. Of course, I put the blame on the head. I think that they get 
heir orders from higher up, and wlmtever he says, they are going to do. I 
hink a great many of the police i)erhaps like to use their own will about things. 
l)iit there are otliers who simply <lo it because they get their orders from 
Idgher up, and as long as the chief of police will tolerate that we are going to 
liave it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. Miss Nwtor. 

Mr. Thomi*.son. About how much bail was given l)y the waitre.sses in the 
Hfenrici strike ; what was the total of it, do you know ? 

Miss Nestor. I think Miss Maloney mentioned it the other day. In some 
instances they have even had to give cash bond.s, they ha<l to put up cash bonds, 
luid they got the bail so high, I think they had it $500 as a minimum. 

Mr. Thompson. Did it run over $100,000, if you know? 

Miss Nestor. Oh, it must have gone up to that, anyhow. I know it was 
L'normous. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the question of the unrest especially. Miss 
N"('stor, if un<ler a collective-bargaining agreement you could get the conditions 
it’ou wanted in an open sliop, what would he then the advantage of a closed simp? 

Miss Nestor. Well, I don’t like to talk about cl<»se<l sliops, because I call It 
the union shop. I don’t think we have any closed shops. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, talk about a union shop, then. Miss Nestor. 

Miss Nestor. I don't believe you can liave harmony where two kinds of peo])lo are 
working in the shop. You can’t mix oil and water. And If you are going to 
have union and nonunion people mixing together, you are quite likely to have 
iliscord in the shop. And if you want real harmony, you have got to have all of 
f>ne; you have got to have all union people. Ami tlien, too, if an organization 
makes an agn^emeut, it is difficult to make it unless you are certain that you are 
Koing to make it really for all the people in that Industry, and if they are not 
memhers of the union, you can’t make an agreement for them, because yon have 
no authority over them. You only have authority over those peojde wdio are 
your members, and know that they will live up to their trade agreement. 

Chairman Walsh, That is all. Thank you, Miss Nestor. 

(’all your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Abbott, 

TESTIMONY OF MISS GRACE ABBOTT. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Abbott, will you give us your name? 

Miss Abbott. Grace Abbott, 

Mr. Thompson. Your buslne.ss address? 

Miss Abbott. 920 South Michigan Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. What position do you now occupy? 

Miss ABfll>TT. Director of the Immigrants’ l*rotective League. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been that director? 

Miss Abbott. For about six years. 

Mr. Thompson. Six years. What is the Immigrants’ Protective League? 

Miss Abbott. It is a private organization maintained for the purpose of pro- 
tecting immigrants against exploitation; for putting them in touch with the 
various civic and social forces in the community ; and for rendering, so to speak, 
a sort of first aid to those who find difficulty In connection with their relations 
to American conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the extent of the organization of the Immigrants' 
Protective League? Is it local to Chicago? 

Miss Abbott. Local. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it local to Chicago? 

Miss Abbott. Local. 

Mr. Thompson. And Its board Is composed of Chicago people? 

Miss Abbott. Chicago people. 

Mr, Thompson. Practically solely? 
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Miss Abbott. No, sir; there are a few outside ones; but practically solely 

Chicago people. i , x. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization any affiliation or reciprocal relations 
with other similar organizations elsewhere? 

Miss Abbott. None, except we cooperate with them, just as we cooperate with 
other organizations here in Chicago that we have no official connection with. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a written or printetl by-laws or constitution? 

Miss Abbo'IT. We liave not printed by-laws, but I would be glad to furnish the 
commission with a written copy, if tliey desire. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any other literature of your organization? 

Miss Abbo-it. Yes, sir ; we have various reports and Investigations ; I would 
be glad to furnish those also. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to furnish them to the commission? 

Miss ARBorr. Yes ; I would be glad. 

(Documents, entitlotl “League for the Protection of Immigrants,” annual re- 
port, 1900-10 ; “ Fourth Annual Report of the Immigrants’ Protective League,” 
for year ending January 1, 1913; “Fifth Annual Report of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League,” for year ending January 1, 1914; “The American Journal 
of Sociology,” No. 3, Vol. XIV, November, 1908 ; “ The Bulgarian — A New Ele- 
ment in Chicago’s Immigration Problem,” by Grace Abbott, published by 
charities publication committee. New York; “A Study of the Greeks in Chi- 
cago,” by Grace Abbott, were submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. We would be glad to have them, if you will. What, in your 
opinion, is the effect of immigration on the general industrial situation with 
reference to wages, standards of living, and labor organizations? 

Miss Abbott. The presence of the imndgrant, of course, who Is the weakest 
industrial unit in the community, becaus’e of his Ignorance of English and be- 
cause of the fact that he is Ignorant of English that he must serve In the un- 
skilled ranks, always means that we have an unskilled group here that is espe- 
cially weak, weaker than any one group in any country, and they are therefore 
mucii more in need of protection through social legislation of all kinds and sorts, 
because of the complex conditions. I don’t believe that the coming of the im- 
migrant is responsible for Industrial conditions, for low wages or bad condi- 
tions, because I don’t believe that the old theory, that wages and Industrial 
conditions are governed solely b,v suppl.v and demand, can at all be borne out 
by facts. Supply and demand have some influence on wages, but that theory 
has been generally exploded, about in the way in which the wage-fund theory 
was exploded a generation ago, or a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. You might generally state, Miss Abbott, what you have to 
say on the subject of immigration and the Industrial question. 

Miss Abboit. I should like to make the point very much that the Immigrant is 
in need of a certain kind of protection through legislation — that is, more than 
any other he needs regulation — because It Is impossible for him to bargain In 
the matter of hours. The immigrant women need the protection of a minimum 
wage, because they never really do bargain in the matter of the wages for which 
they work ; and they need all the other kinds of devices which will insure them 
better working conditions. I feel very strongly that we are in need of the 
development of a national labor exchange which will perform for the immigrant 
services which they have had to rely upon in the private employment agencies, 
who have been a source of exploitation and confusion and disorganization of 
the communities into which they have been sent, where work was not wanted 
and where they were losers, so that nobody profited except the private employ- 
ment agent. I think that we should have then a very large development of 
an American labor exchange, but hot In that law to undertake to distribute 
Immediately on arrival, but to redistribute after they have come to their 
relatives and friends, because the great majority of those that come are coming 
directly to relatives and friends already here, but only to connect with them 
and to distribute them out afterwards. 

Mr. Thompson. What effect. Miss Abbott, do you think that the immigrant 
has on general Industrial unrest and on the industrial problem as it affects 
others? 

Miss Abbott. Well, I think the immigrant in the community complicates the 
industrial situation, because the racial prejudice is not confined to any one 
class or group; it exists throughout them all. And the complication of having 
a number of , Afferent races in a single industry will lead to confusion and 
difficulty. It complicates it ; it does not make it. And there is no doubt that 
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there is confusion of that sort arising out of the racial conditions and feelings 
and languages. 

Mr. Thompson, Is there anything else you would like to say with reference 
to the inunigrant problem and the industrial problem as to the manner In which 
they affect each other? 

Miss Abbott. Well, I should like very much to — I believe, of course, in 
organization of the working people. I believe very decidedly in organization 
whicli will include the unskilled group. I feel, of course, (hat for the proper 
accomplishment of that we have got to have organization of the industry 
instead of the industry of the class, and tliat when we get in those groups that 
it will go better. I think some of the most brilliant leadership in the trade- 
unions ha.s come from the recent groui>s, and I think we are going to feel that 
very generally in the labor movement, and that one is dependent upon the 
otlier for its ultimate solution. 

Mr. Thompson. WouUl you .supplement a minimum wage law l>y some method 
of ^>(ate vocational training so as to bring up tlie cnpacit> of the worker to the 
wage standard? 

Miss Abbott. The problem of vocational training is a very dlfllcult one. I 
think very little Is pos.sihle. With the younger immigrant it is about the same 
as with the American group — that Is. that there is no difference in tlie situation. 

Idr. Thompson. Wluit, in your opinion, could this commission do to lielp it in 
sohing the Immigrant problem? 

Miss Abbott. I should recommeml protective legislation from the time of their 
arrival so that it could prev<Mit exploitation; recomnuMid the estaidishment (d a 
ic.dioiial labor exchange; recommend vsucli a commission as can investigate any 
causes of industrial uprising — where very often tlie immigrant is concerned, It Is 
more like a peasant revolt ratlier tlian organize<l workers — where, tlierefore, the 
(‘ouditions are extremely ditiicult to get at, ncHHl tlie most patient sort of searcli- 
ing, liei-ause their demands are not formulated such as they are formulated 
whore they are organized. They should investigate and determine what is 
at tlie root of the (lifficulty. 

Mr. Thompson, Would you think a national industrial council with pow(*rs of 
lnv(‘stigfftion could meet that situation? 

Miss Abbott. Well, I have no feeling about the name — “the National Imlus- 
trial Council.” 

Mr. Thompson. One wlio would also take not only the irandgrant hut take up 
the general Industry. 

Miss Abbott. I do not think the immigrant should he taken up separately. 
T think it should be taken up as a part of the wliole industrial situation wldch 
is a part. To Isolate him will seem to he a hardsliip to the people with wliom 
he comes in comiietition. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that the existence of the immigrant In large 
Tunnbers affects seriously the industrial situation and causes industrial unrest 
or at least contributes to cause it? 

Mi.ss Abbott. No; I tliink tiie immigrant, of course, is a part of the unrest; 
lie is most restless in Industrial conditions, very deiddedly at times. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? That Is all. Thank you, Miss Abbott. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN B. HIBBARD. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give your name? 

Mr. HraBABD. John B. Hibbard. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address and business? 

Mr. Hibbabd. 1021 People’s Gas Building, Chicago; commissioner, National 
Metal Trades Association. 

Mr. Thompson. And yonr occupation, Mr. Hibbard? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Commissioner, National Metal Trades Association. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the National Metal Trades Association? 

Mr. Hibbabd. It is a voluntary association of about 700 employers of ma- 
chinists and polishers, pattern makers — the ordinary run of macliine-shop help. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course the word “National” means national? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the position of commissioner of the National Metal 
Trades Association? 
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Mr. Hibbard; Well, he is the executive officer act in g under a council coraposetl 
of a niiniber of individuail nieiubers of these concerns of which the council is 
the controlling body. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the chief executive an officer of the association? 

Mr. IIiBHARD. Well, there is a president. There are the ordinary run of 
executive officers of the iissociation. You might Illustrate it by superintendent, 
or coiutnlssioner Is the imine, the term. 

Mr. Tji(»mpson. The commissioner is the one who is in active charge of a 
growing husiiiess? 

Mr. TIiiiHAiti). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us, Mr. Hibbard, more definitely the character or terms 
that comi)ose this association and the l)UsineRS they carry on? 

Mr. HniMAKi). Well, it is a V(‘ry wide distribution In locality and in character. 
The western boundaries of the membership wmild be St. Louis and St. Paul, 
and from there to the coast, and the Gulf. It Is a very diversified member- 
— autornohlles, anchors and chains, and motor cycles, machine tools; almost 
anything that is made In the ordinary machine shop. 

Mr. ihioMPsoN. What Is the purpose of the organization? 

Mr. Hibhahi). The purpose, the v>*‘cllminary purpose, or the reason for its 
existence, in the first Instance, was undoubtedly mutual protection. 

Mr. Thompson. Against what? 

Mr. linuiAui). Against — in labor disputes. The individual manufacturer could 
not. I could read the objects of the association. They are in two paragraphs. 
Or I can submit tho.se. 

Chairman Walsh. They are very short, are they not? 

Mr, HiBBARi). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please read them. 

Mr. ILhhard (reading) : 

“To secure and reserve equitable conditions in the workshops of members 
for the protection of both employer and employee. 

“2. Investigation and adjustment of questions arising between members and 
^tlielr emplo.\ees which may come within the jurisdiction of tlie association.” 

Mr. Thomi*son. Is that a copy of your constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. IliauARi). Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any objection to giving that to the commission? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir. 

(The paper so presented was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Hibbard, July 
24. 1914.” 

Hibbard Exhibit No. 1, pamphlet entitled “National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion — Constitution, liy-IiOwa, and Declaration of Principles,” adopted June IS, 
1001, was sul)mltted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Is your organization affiliated with other organizations? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir not directly. It is an Independent organization. We 
are part of no other organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any close mutual relations with other organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. As we operate in the same field with the Master 
Founders’ Association, our membership is very much the same, and even the 
officers of one association have at times been officers of the other. 

Mr. Thomi'vSon. And often their annual meetings or conventions are held at 
the same place and same time, are tlM*y not, or nearly so? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir; they may have been in the past at some time, but I 
don’t recall it having been so now. They are at different times. 

Mr. Thompson. AN'ere the meetings of these two associations or certain por- 
tions of them held at the same time this year in Worcester, Mass.? 

Mr. Hibbard. That was our convention ; the Master Pounders’ Association 
held Its convention in New York, ju.st on what date I can’t now say. 

Mr. Thompson. While the Employers’ Association, as such, has not the same 
parent association that the unions have with the International Federation of 
Labor, still, as a matter of fact, they work more or less together, do they not? 

Mr. Hibbard. I should say yes, although there Is no organization effort of 
that kind. They might unite on a certain particular thing, but that would be 
only by mutual consent of all the different associations. 

Mr. Thompson. The reason for acting together under such conditions Is be- 
cause of their mutual interest? 

Mr. HibbA. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. Thompson. They have the same mutuality that labor organizations liave 
and associate together? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes; as I said, very largely the same membership, 

Mr. Thompson. Members of your asstadatlon could also be members of, or 
could be, aud probably are, members of the national association? 

Mr. Hibbard. Undoubteilly some are, not all. They are undoubtedly mem- 
bers of the American Antiboycott Association, but not all. I don’t know. 

IMr. Thompson. Does your association take any decided stand with refer- 
ence to the labor problem? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. State what it is, if you care to state. Have you a state- 
ment of this matter you vv'onld like to make in your own waj V 

Mr. Hibbard. I think it will come out, but you submitted to me a list of <‘er- 
tain questions or points, and I have made memorandum or at least syllabus 
that I could talk from if the questions are asked about as they are suhmltletl 
here in this paper. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, if you have it in that onler, suppose you make your 
statement in your own way and then I will ask you any questions that may 
arise from your statement. 

Mr. Hibbard. You have practically covered tlie first three questions on this 
paper already. Your fourth question Is tlie attitude of the association with 
reference to various topics; A. Hours of labor an<l c(uulitions of shops and 
factories. The association I think realizes that there is a tendency toward 
the shorter workday. The experience of employers has been that from the old 
long hours lliere has been a general reduction in working hours. While there 
Is no rule — by the way, the association has no power to compel a meml)er to 
work a certain number of hours or to pay certain wages ; at the same time it 
has an Influence in a general way. We endeavor to maintain fair and reason- 
able conditions. Those deixmd largely upon going conditions. To illustrate 
this hour proposition, I would say at Uie present time undoubtedly tliree-fourths 
of the members of our association are now working 54 to 55 hours a week, Sjit- 
urdav luilf-liollday, whereas comparatively a few years ago tliey were working 
CO hours. In reference to siiop conditions— we are all very much interested in 
the condition of all the simps in the association. In the first instance, as I sug- 
gested, the as.soclatlon is to a certain extent a mutual insurance association; 
that is, we protect each other from labor ditiiculties. A fruitful semree of labor 
(lithculty is, of course*, insanitary conditions, unsafe conditions, extreme long 
hours, or any working comlitions that to*<lay is recognized as not fair or not 
proi)er. The intlueiice of the association Is tlierefore to bring the personnel of 
the association up to reasonably proper condition. That is said In good faith ; It 
is intended in good faith. That is the effort of the association. 

Collective bargaining is your second item. Some years ago, as some of the 
residents in Chicago at least know, I was in favor of collective bargaining. I 
believed in it. At that time I was the president of tiie Chicago Metal Trades 
Association, a local body at that time not adiliated with the National Metal 
Trades Association. We had an agreement. This agreement provided for 
further agreements wltli due notice. At tlm. expiration of tills agreement the 
due notice was given. It became clearly apparent tliat the crucial test of the 
collective bargaining was whetiier, granting that increases would have to be 
granted or were proper under certain economic conditions, the corollary of the 
proposition is just as true, there must be decreases under otlier conditions. In 
all fairnes.s I am taking the conditions as they really existed. It Is impossible to 
conceive a cmnstantly ri.sing scale of anything; a bushel of wheat, a ton of coal, 
a ton of rails, the purchasing power of gold, there is no standard that I know 
anything about that is flxt*d. Therefore the whole crux of the problem dciieuds 
upon wliether it is possible to provide for reasonable just deductions or decrease.s 
the same as for increases. Without going into detail I will submit for the cora- 
mi.sslon a detailed statement which can he very easily verified by original corre- 
spondence and by the (111*8 of all the Chicago newspapers— some of which ore 
quoted in here, showing tiiat the agreement fell down— I am not going into the 
details of the thing at issue. 

(The paper so presented was markeil “ Exhibit No. 2, Witness Hibbard, July 
24. 1914.” 

Hibbard Exhibit No. 2, pamphlet entitled “Negotiations between Chicago 
Metal Trades Association ami the International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 8, preceding the strike of May 24, 1904,” was submitted in printed 
form.) 

88819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 24 
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It was a question as to whether certain kinds of work might not be provided 
for under a cheai)er scheme of liiings — cheaper oi>eratlon. I am not attempting 
to say that the point was not arbitrable, or at least that it was not a mooted 
question — was not n question for argument ; I am merely pointing out that the 
agreement absolutely fell down, first, because while I think that the committee 
of union men wlio were with us at that time admitted our proposition — at any 
rate some of them said they did — at the same time, when those problems were 
passed back to tlie union there wasn’t power enough to bring the union to agree 
to a peaceable rt^Iuction and tlie agreement failed. I merely call the attention 
of the commission to the fact tliat in two different letters after the agreement 
liad fallen arl)itratlon was offered. Even granting that the agreement had 
fallen down, ami even granling that arbitration wasn’t what we might hope or 
expect, at the same time we oflered arbitration in two separate letters. Now, 
that all brings me to this point, Why do I now not believe in collective bar- 
gaining? 

Well, first, because of lack of responsibility. I am not suggesting that Incor- 
l><)ration Is fbo answer or financial responsibility, but I am suggesting that just 
as the public has found there are big businesses, large corporations, accumula- 
tions of power have been — it has been necessary to control and supervise, 
just *10 T thiid^ that bef<»re unions can be dealt with on a collective bargaining 
i)asis there must me some control. 

That is my first obji^ction at the present moment to collective bargaining 
My second I have already indicated in my talk in regard to the previous agree- 
ment as to wlietlier it can be peaceably provided that reductions as well as 
Increases cun be pi*ovhle<l for. It comes to my mind right now, of course, 
that I can think of one or two instances of where men now in national promi- 
nence ri'cominended a decrease and the men accepted them. It was con- 
sidered a very, very wise thing at the time and the union man certainly gave 
his men very, very good advice at that time. But they are the exceptions, 
there are very few others you can name. 

My third obj(*ctlon is this, and it is a hard one, I can not conceive of a con- 
dition of affairs where everybody belongs to the union. It may be possible, 
but I can’t conceive it, any more than I can conceive of everybody belonging to 
the Catholic Church or the Presbyterian Church or the Democratic Party or 
the Bull Moose. T can’t conceive of everybody belonging to one body. The 
nonunion man is here, he will be here as long as human individuals think illf- 
ferently. Y<ui can’t compel everybody to join the union. The minute you try 
to you will have a revolt. Now, I do not know of any scheme of things under 
which in a shop wlu're there is an agreement that we can properly and peace- 
fully provide for the nonunion man to work in the same place. Now, what 
conditions may be in other lines, what they are In the garment workers, or 
what they are in the mines, or other lines of truile, I don’t pretend to say, 
because I don’t know, but I do know from practical experience that — well, my 
judgment is such an arrangement as that kind does not practically exist. If 
you start with an agreement it means before long that entire department is 
unionized, about which T shall have something to .say later. Now, this growth 
of the union, do we assent to it? Do we object to the union man? Now, I 
am not going to make the old-time honored statement that there are good 
unions and bad unions, and we have no objection to the good unions; I am 
going to make this objection, I can honestly say that we do not object to the 
union man. There is no discrimination agaln.st the union man in the shops 
of the association to-day all over this country. There are any number of 
union men I have no doubt in many of the departments of the various mem- 
bers of my association. The unionization may be very large in per cent, but 
our objection starts right here. If the shop becomes 50 per cent unionized 
or 60 per cent unionize<l or some other per cent that I don’t know, it then 
becomes iinposslbh* to run an open shop. The nonunion men can’t stay. 
After thorough organization all the ills which we find then practically In the 
way of limitation, discrimination, shop stewards, all the balance follow. Now, 
I want to make this statement in all fairness and all good faith, I have no 
fight with the unions, 1 have plenty of union men on my list, I think, as 
friends, but I am pointing out the economical difficulties of a man running 
a shop and trying to run under the collective bargaining agreement and at the 
same time trying to run an open ship. It Is imimsslble, as •a matter of practical 
experience. . ” 
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CMialrniau Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until to-morrow at 10 
o’clock, to meet here promptly at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(At 4.80 p. m. of this Friday, July 24, 1914, an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow, Saturday, July 25, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. ra.) 


Chicago, III., Satvrday, July .35. — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Delunf>, Lennon, O’Connell, and 
Garretson; also William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Dr. Sachs here? 

TESTIMONY OF DR. THEODORE B. SACHS. 

Mr. Thompson. You nniy sit down there, if you will, Doctor. Will you give 
your name? 

Dr. Sachs. Theodore B. Sachs. 

Mr. Thompson. I can not hear you. Doctor. 

Dr. SacHkS. Theodore B. Sachs — S-a-c-h-s. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is yo\ir business address? 

Dr. Sachs. 25 East IVashington Str(‘et. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been a practicing idiyslclan? 

Dr. Sachs. Nineteen years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long liave you been in (Mdcago as siicli? 

in*. Sachs. Twenty-five years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you president of tlie (Un<*ago Tuix'rcnlosls Institute? 

Dr. Sachs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have yon been president of that institution? 

Dr. Sachs. The last three years. 

Idr. Thompson. How long luis the in.stitute l)een in existence? 

Dr. Sachs. About eight years. 

Mr. T)Iompson. What is the purpose of it? 

Dr. SA* irs. It is an orgauization of citizens to curry on an educational cam- 
paign for the suppros.slon of tuberculosis, 

Mr. Thompson. Has it a limited membership? 

Dr. Sachs. The membership consists of a few hundred. 

Mr. Thompson. A few hundred? 

Dr. Sachs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they individuals or, in some cases, firms, corporations, 
tiiat are members of the institute? 

l>r. Sachs. Most are individuals; some are firms. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat are the plans of your institute with reference to the 
investigation of sickness in industry, if they have any plans? 

Dr. Sachs. About four or five years ago tlie Chicago people became con- 
vinced that under the present conditions, the conditions existing at that time, 
that tuberculosis was discovered late in the vast majority of working p(M)ple, 
ami that tlie cases that came for treatment to <iispensarles and private prac- 
titioners were cases in a stage that was incurable as far as tlie disease is con- 
cerned, and as far as tlie restoration of working power is concernofl. And so 
the conviction was gradually forced uiion the hoard of the tuberculosis insti- 
tution that certain arrangements were lacking In the present system in the 
working places for early detection of tuberculosis. The institute appointed 
about three years ago a committee on factories. The function of the com- 
mittee was to study the existing conditlon-s In reference to health In the work- 
ing places and suggest some plan by which tulierculosls could he detected early. 

Gradually the committee came to the conclusion that no matter what the 
arrangement is for early detection of tuberculosis in the working place, It will 
fall short of the result unless tiie arrangement takes into consideration detec- 
tion of any disea.se of the employee, and so gradually the work of this com- 
mittee on factories brought Into the work of formulating of plans by which 
sickness, breakdowns in the working people, could be detected at the stage when 
these breakdowns are remediable and the working power can be restored. 

I wish to say, ray statement will be as brief as possible, that we gradually 
came to the conclusion that the preservation of health and working power of 
the employee is one of the fundamental conditions of right Industry relations, 
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and that systematic supervision of health of the employee Is very essential to 
the preservation of the health of the working people. 

Now, this principle was recognized by tlie Chicago Tuberculosis Institute in 
its w'ork against tuberculosis in working places, but as I said before we came to 
the conclusion very early in the campaign that in order to have the right kind 
of an arrangement In the working places for the protection against tuberculosis 
this arrangement should be made to ascertain any breakdown In the physical 
condition of the workingman. 

I wish to state briefly just what are the considerations that led to the work 
of this committee on factories. First, as I said, the most Important is the 
early diagnosis of the disease. Second, that I haven’t mentioned yet, is the 
l)rotectlon of the employee from communicable diseases. We felt that as far as 
tuberculosis was concerned that there will be sources of tubercular infection 
in factories, stores, and other commercial and industrial establishments unless 
tliere is some kind of arrangement by which these sources of Infection can be 
ascertained. 

For Instance, about four or five years ago in a certain firm whose attitude 
toward their employees is benevolent and broad mindetl a case was brought 
to the attention of the institute where a man for a period of 10 or 12 years 
was in the advanced stage of tuberculosis, but more or less able to work, and 
ct»ntlnued to work among hundreds of employees without the knowledge of the 
owners of that firm. Tluit is only one of the examples that is nearly every day 
brought to the attention of tills committee on tubercular work. So that the 
protection from the communicable dis<‘ases was the oilier consideration. 

The third consideration was this, that the tui)ercular institute felt that an 
arrangement for the detection of sickness in a working place is much easier 
to determine than the unfavorable conditions of work. As, for instance, in the 
course of the investigation in a certain firm in the city it was shown that 
clironic bronchitis, asthma, and tuberculosis are more prevalent In a certain 
department of that concern, and that led to tlie installation of a more compre- 
hensive ventilating system and dust-removing system, and so on. Those con- 
siderations tlie institute conshh'rs very inu)ortant, tlnit without an arrange- 
ment for the detection of Illness in employees it is very dilficult to determine 
Just where tlie unfavorable conditions of work exist. 

The fourth point tluit lies at the basis of this recommendation of supervision 
of the health of employees is that right assignment of work in a very large 
percentage of the cases is impossible without a knowledge of the conditions of 
the worker. 

Fifth, In order to establish the right conditions that favor the health of the 
worker it is very imjiortant tliat the employer should recognize the health of 
the worker as an Important comlition of his efficiency. 

Tills committee on factories, during the last three years, published three 
pamphlets, of which 2r),()(X) copies were distributed among the employers of 
this city, and aliout r),(XX) outsiile of Chicago. 

We began with conferences about three years ago, at which a few firms were 
represented; and during the last three years we had 20 conferences, generally 
noonday conferences, at wliieh in all 47 firms were represented, these 47 firms 
employing about liX),()0() vieople. 

At the.se conferences the subject of supervision of health of employees was 
discussed from every standpoint, from the standpoint of the interest of the 
workingmen, the Interest of the employer, and the interest of the community. 

And so during the three years tliese conferences have servt^l as a kind of 
school for every one here in the city, to study the very phases of the important 
problem of health of employees. 

The advantage of tlie systematic supervision of health of employees can be 
summarized as follows: 

First, I ought to stale just exactly what the committee on factories of tlie 
Chicago Tubercular Institute recommends. The committee on factories rec- 
ommends the cstablisliinent of an arrangement by which the foreman, thor- 
oughly instructed hy a competent physician or nurse, will look for any break- 
downs on the part of any employees. And then after this system is in opera-* 
tion for some time the committee on factories advocates the establishment of 
ineilical examination of new employees and reexamination of old employees. 

The advantage of such a sy.stera may be summarized as follows : 

First, early ^tectlon of breakdowms. I wish to call attention here to this 
point, that in tire course of the operation of such a system of supervision of the 
health of employees it is not only disease that Is discovered In workmen that 
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can be very easily detected and remedied by advice of a physician and change 
in the regime of the work. In the vast majority of cases it is absolutely nee*es- 
sary that the worker quit work, and, as far as possible, abstinence from harm- 
ful practices and so on. There is also reestablishment of the health of the 
worker. Of course, In a certain pt^rcentage of cases it means leave of absence 
for a certain time to repair the health of the worker. So early detection of 
these breakdowns is the first advantage. 

Second, early diagnosis of various diseases. Now, for instance, it has been 
shown that in a number of firms that had had no supervision of the health of 
the worker three or four ytnirs ago the only cases of tuberculosis that came to 
the surface were cases of advanced tuberculosis that could not be remedied, 
while in a number of these firms that had in operation the system of supervision 
of health of employees during the last three years, at the present time, the 
vast majority of cases that are discovered are of the inci[)leut variety that can 
he treated and cured in a period of a few months and the working power re- 
established. 

The third advantage of such a system Is, as I mentioned before, detection 
and control of sources of infection. It is absolutely impossible to know the 
extent and source of infection unless there Is an arrangement for the detection 
of various kinds of diseases among the working people. 

The fourth, as I mentioned before, is the gra<lual appraisal of harmful con- 
ditions. As I stat(‘<l before, time and time again, certain diseases \vore preva- 
lent or certain diseases were discovered in certain departments of the firm that 
were entirely unknown to the owners of the tirm, ami for this reason systematic 
suj>c'rvision of the health of emph)yees Is considered by oiir connnlttc'e as very 
esscMitial in connection with the prevention of the occupational diseases. 

Fifth, that, as I alluded to before, the advantage of systematic suiHWvlslon 
of liealth of employees is the gradual changing of the attitude ()f employees. 
For instance, it has been shown in some firms, during the operation of this 
practice by the employers an<l the benefit associations, people who were work- 
ing and suffering from Incipient diseases and a few months’ treatment in a 
sanitarium would help them, three years ago in quite a large percentage of 
cases workers would not go, wldle at the on<l of the operation of siich a system 
with such firms at the present time at least 80 or 00 per (’(‘Ut of tin* cases go to 
a sanitarium to take advantage of this offer that comes through the operation 
of tlie employers’ benefit association to w’hich workers are contributors. 

Then, the next advantage is the high standard of health efficiency of the 
working people. 

And tlie last one, and probably one of the most important questions, stands 
high in the eyes <*f the committee on faittories, Is the resulting better under- 
standing between the firm, the superintendents, ami the employ«^s. 

Now, this matter w’as submitted at the various conferences of this committee 
Jind then summarized by representatives of this committee and also by repre- 
.sentatlves of Chicago firms at the last annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study aial l’r<*vention of Tuberculosis. And o\it of the deliberations 
that W'ere held now during the last tliree years by liusinoss men, superin- 
tiaidents of employees’ welfare associations, and diffi^rent industrial positions, 
nurses, and other men and w'omen interested in this w'ork, it appears that the 
following arrangements probably are necessary in order to make this system 
of sui^rvlsion of health of w'orklng people i)ermanent and a just institution : 

First. Industrial sickness and invalidity insurance, i)robably by Feileral law . 

Second. A system of supervision of the health of the employcH^s as a part, 
as an integral part, of this industrial sickness and invalidity insurance. I 
think it is the conviction of men that have made a study of this subject that 
unless systematic supervision of health of employees is made a part of indus- 
trial sickness and Invalidity Insurance, then the cost of maintaining the sickness 
and Invalidity insurance would he much less tlmn it w^ould be otlwrwdse. 

And that the third i>olnt that under such conditions the employee will bt‘- 
come not only the recipient of certain assistance that is extended to him In the 
case of illness by certain benevolent firms, but he would become also the ad- 
ministrator, one of the admini.strators, of the insurance funds, and consequently 
this wUl lead to a better understanding between employers and employees. 

This represents In a brief w'ay jii.st w'hut I wish to present to the committee, 
and I hope that the statement was not too long. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. Mr. Lennon says he would like to ask you a 
question, Dr. Sachs. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Not exactly a question particularly ; I want to pub- 
licly commend the work that you and your society has done for humanity. I 
am very familiar for an outsider, and it gives me great satisfaction to say that 
you and your committees have done excellent work — a work that deserves to 
be given credit. That is all. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, from your experience with the corelation 
of disease and labor, if you ff*el free to express the opinion, I would like to know 
whether you consider any employer has the right to employ people under in- 
sanitary conditions — the moral right to? 

Dr. Sachs. T would say that he has no moral right. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe that It Is an obligation that rests 
upon the employer to furnish properly healthful quarters for the performance of 
the work that he riHiulres of his men? 

Dr. Sachs. I don’t understand your question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe that it is an obligation that rests 
upon the employer to furnish proper sanitation and other similar appliances? 

Dr. Sachs. I would say that we believe that there should be minimum hy- 
gienic requirements for various forms of industry. And in connection with 
this, if I may be permitted to say, that we believe also that this Nation ought 
to have a departnuait of health that would formulate such minimum hygienic 
requirements for various industries. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. And make them an absolute requirement? 

Dr. Sachs. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Chairman Wai sh. That is all. Thank you. Doctor. 

Dr. Sachs. I wish t(i leave this lharuling papers to the chairman]. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much. That is fine, Doctor. 

(The papers .so ju'csented w(‘re marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Theodore H. 
Sachs, .luly 25, 1914”; “Exhibit No. 2”; and “Exhibit No. 3.” 

Sachs’s Exhibit No. 1, pamphlet entltle<l “ Examination of Employees for 
Tuberculosis,” published by the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, and Sachs’s 
Exhibit No. 2, pamphlet entitled “ Medical Examination <d‘ Employees,” a 
symi)osium before the advisory council of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, Washliigton, 1). C., May 7 and 8, 1914, were sub- 
mitted In printed form. Sachs’s Exhibit No. 3 will be found under the heading 
of “Exhibits.”) 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN D. HIBBABD— Becalled. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hibbard, you may continue where you left off last night. 

Mr. Hibraud. I think 1 hud Just completed talking about B of your fourth 
question. C and D on your list refer to piecework or day wages, relative merits 
of both systems — premium or bonus systems. I haven’t very much to say about 
that, for the simple reason that the association Itself has no control of the 
manner of payment or the conditions under which work Is done. That depends 
very raaterlally on the character of the work ; some lend themselves to piece- 
work and others do not. The only condition— or, at any rate, so far as my 
offlcial connection with the members of our association is concerned — the only 
thing that Is insisted ui>on is that the wages shall be reasonable and fair for 
the conditions in the locality and that, as I suggested yesterday, the hours 
should also be reast)nable. 

In other words, the association has no direct control over either of those two 
items — sanitation of shops or factorle.s. We are doing everything in our power 
to bring the character of a shop of the members of the association up to the 
grade that is to-day recognized as being proper; that for the reason, as I also 
stated yesterday, that these are frequent causes of labor difficulties, labor 
complaints, and that it results later in trouble; and we have an lnsi)ector — 
sanitation and safety insi>ector — who inspects the shops of our members, whose 
reports of the State factory inspector or the inspector of the insurance company. 
Many of our members are insured against accident in insurance companies who 
are inspected by Insurance inspectors, but our own examinations, I believe, are 
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more thorough than even those. Very frequently the factory Inspector Is a 
political creature, and the inspections are not always what they ought to he. 

I want to diverge just a little bit there, perhaps. I think that many of us 
realize that the employer of several years back was not a philanthropist. He 
represented an opiwrtunlty to do a great many things that should have beiui 
done. A great many of the Improvements that have been brought about in shop 
conditions, sanitation and safety, child labor, sweatshops, and unreasonable hours 
have been brought about very materially and very largely due to the efforts of 
unions. I do not believe, however, that proper credit is given at the present 
time to the manufacturer and employer who to-day realizes he has been taught, 
as all the public has l)een taught, as union men have betm taught, as we all 
have been taught, that tliese conditions as they used to exist were not proper, 
and he is just as good a citizen, he is just as humane an individual, and just as 
much interested in the improvement of conditions as are any of the rest of us. 
Individually they are just as high a type of men as you can tind anywhere else, 
and I merely wanted t<» make tills point, that to-day the employers of the country 
are not given the credit whicli they should be given for really honestly and 
sincerely assisting these betterment movements. 

Your next question was in regard to compensation in case of accident. 

Tlie association is on record in favor of compensatory legislation, and in cer- 
tain States memliers of our association have been on the State lioards that have 
furnished such legislation. We are in favor of compensatory legislation. 

G. Card-index system of keeping personal record of employees: Tlie national 
oflice keei)s no record of men. We have on tlie always applications for employ- 
ment of various kinds from .simp superintendents and foremen down. But tliere 
is no systematic record kejit. Tliere are some 14 branches of the National Metal 
Trades’ Association in various cities that do have their labor bureaus, and 
tliose labor liureaus do keep records of men of efllcieiicy and where they are 
employed. In some Instances, or In some particular cases, the record may show 
wliether tlioy are union men or not ; l>ut tiiey do not do it in all cases. And, as 
pointo<l out yesterday, the mere fuel tlmt a man is a union man does not neces- 
sarily deprive him of having employment. I will say tliis, that there are indi- 
vidual cases where trouble has been so constant — just one continual round of 
pleasuro'-that some individual members do not care to have union men In their 
employ. That is true. Hut so far as the association — tlml is, the machinery of 
the association — its local bureau, or its local file index, or its record of men 
lielng used in any way to discriminate against tlie union men, except in cases or 
particular Instances tliat I have mentioned, it is not so. 

Blacklisting of agitators: I do not want a man in my employ who Is not loyal 
to me. I do not care whether it is in the simp or in the foreman’s or suiierin- 
teiident’s position or In the office. Moreover, 1 do not believe that anyone who 
interferes with the ordinary routine of business is a very desiritlile employee. I 
should object just as much to a religious fanatic who took my time and my pay 
to exploit his views as I would a labor agitat«»r, perhaps. But, at any rate, if a 
man is an objectionable employee I don’t want lum. If I can find out who he Is 
I will let him go. 

Now, so far as there being any sy.stematic record, or any blacklist, there Is 
none in existence that I know of or ever heard of. 

Attitude of trade-unions in regard to three or four items : 

First, restriction of output: We are oi»p<>sed to It, and it exists. I don’t know 
what more I can .say. 

Chairman Walsh. You are opposed to It? 

Mr. Hibbakd. We are opposed to It, but It does exist. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hibbard. Exists in certain trades and certain conditions; certain places 
more than others. But I don’t believe that any sane man who Is familiar with 
the trade or In busine.ss would for one moment gainsay the fact that there Is a 
very material amount of restriction of output. 

Limitation of apprentices: The apprentice question Is a very hard one. We 
are laboring under the difficulty of not having skilled labor enough. In my own 
shop, which I operated some years ago, but am not now actively engaged In 
operating, there was not a place where I could properly put a boy. I had noth- 
ing to teach him. My shop could not have taken an apprentice with any degree 
of fairness to the boy himself. We had no apprentices. I can conceive of other 
places where a large number of boys could be taught trades, and taught very 
properly. I think that is very largely a question of conditions and of particular 
cases. I don’t believe there Is any God-given ratio of 5 to 1 or 60 to 1, or any 
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other ratio that determines what should l>e a rule as to how many apprentices 
should be employed under any and all conditions. 

Standardization of wages: I believe that that Is lmpos.sibIe, for the reason 
that, so far as my own association — and, by the way, most of my remarks 
naturally are referring to the trades and conditions that I know about, and what 
they may happen to be In some others, I don’t know ; I am not attempting to say. 
But conditions vary so in different cities In different trades that I don’t believe 
it would be a possible thing for our association to agree to a standard wage. I 
think that would have to be more determined by the character of the business 
and, as I say, the location. 

There is one point that I want to mention here before I forget it. In all dis- 
cussion of enii)loyers one is very apt to picture in his mind the big employing 
institutions, large business, and forget — and he forgets and does not know that 
a condition of alfairs (‘xists in this country which few people realize. 

1 have some notes here from the last cen.sus. 

An (‘xaminatlon of some 286, .500 employers, In such lines as ours, employing 
G,()00.0(K) w(»rk(‘rs: Of the people who did their own work, the little tailor, the 
tinsmith, or the carpenter, wlio have less — might be who had no employee at 
all ; was engaged in trade and doing the work himself, there were 27,712. 
Those that employed from 1 to 5 wage earners, 136,289; 6 to 20, 57,196. In 
other vvoiMls, 81 per cent of all the employers In this country in certain lines 
emi)loye<l less than 20 employees. Only two-tenths of 1 per cent employed over 
1.000 workmen. 

1 think that gives people a little different mental picture of things. In the 
legislation in regard to compulsory compensation, minimum wage, we are apt, 
possibly, in our efforts to hit the big fellow, but in going for the big fellow we are 
hitting the little fellow at the same time. A large corporation or a large busi- 
ness with a wide field of operation and with a very large capital can adjust 
Itself to new conditions very much easier tlian the little bit of a fellow up on 
Milwaukee Avenue, who has the department store to contend with, high rent, 
and is probai>ly only making a very reasonable living. If his conditions are 
materially increased — if his expenses are materially increased — he is the one 
that suffers. 15ut he Is 80 per cent. He is 80 per cent of the employers. 

I can conceive that the big department store on State Street could not 
want anything l)otter than a minimum-wage law in Illinois, which wouhl 
make it almost Impossible for the little employer up on Milwaukee Avenue or 
on Arch(*r Avenue or Cottage Grove Avenue to do business. That is one of 
the objections, as T see it, to this standardization of wages as ai)plied to my 
own case, as refers more particularly to the lines of trade and the location. 

Boycott on material: The boycott is an extremely dangerous weapon; it is t* 
powerful weapon, and I had tliat in mind yestenlay when I spoke about the 
union being under some form of Government suiK'rvlslon or control, because, 
so far as tlie public is concerned, it does not distinguish; it can’t distinguish; 
it rarely learns the facts. It gets an ex parte statement of conditions, and as 
to whether the employee sliall he .sui)ported or the employer should be siip- 
port('<l in a given instance is rarely accurately determined by the public, who 
knows nothing whatever about the facts. 

Therefore, where irreparable damage can be done to the individual or to busi- 
ness, I believe that before a boycott is perniltted there should be some control 
of the situation. 

Closed shop: AVell, I am opposed to it. Our association is oppose<l to it. 
And it spells. In tlie last analysis, to our mind, ns the result of experience, limi- 
tation and higher cost, and the public pays the bill. 

The attit\ide of our association toward strikes, sympathetic strikes: Well, I 
think po.ssihly what I said about boycotting might apply to sympathetic strikes. 
It is also a powerful weapon and, if to be used, ought to be under some form of 
control. The main ol)Jection to it being that it rarely concerns Itself with the 
primary Issue, with the real difliciilty, the start of the whole trouble — that is, 
the dispute in the first Instance. 

Picketing, peaceful and otherwise: I do not know' wirnt peaceful picketing 
means. I know what tlie words say, hut they convey absolutely no idea to my 
mind. I know I have never seen any. Picketing, if it is picketing, is coercion 
and threat. If it Is not timt, it is not picketing. That is my experience. 

Boycotting I have already spoken about. 

Violence; Unfortunate, and it Is only too common. I heard what Mr. Mul- 
lenbach said hel*# yesterday about the human element, human nature; the 
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tipht that perhaps Is inevitable; and also his point that violeni'e or force was 
the only weapon at the hand of the workmen, whereas possibly the employer 
had money or power to bring about legislation or anything ‘else, wliile the 
union had to resort to force. That may be true. We may both be culpable. 
AVe may both be to blame. There may l)e cases of individual employers who 
have instigated trouble. I have heard of some. As a matter of fact, a good 
friend of mine, a big employer, told me that he believed in one instance the 
employer had done such a thing. But it is simply absurd on the face of it to 
claim that employers begin violence. It means expense; it means trouble; it 
means a notoriety and publicity he do(>s not desire an<l does not want, and is 
harmful; it hurts his business. I personally never heard of an employer who 
started out to shoot up his men because they went out on a strike. Personally 
1 don’t know' of a single case of violence started by the employer. Tliere 
may be; I don’t know. Well, I say I don’t know, I may have heard of this 
one case I will refer to. 

In the nature of the case what happens? My men go out on a strike; right 
or wrong, good cuase or bad cause, I am at fault or they are at fault; waiving 
all those questions, I try to get men to go to w'ork ; T find men who will go to 
w’ork. I know perfectly well that unless I prote<*t tliose men that they will be 
harmed ; there is a moral obligation on me as an employer to take care of my 
men, and violence results. 

Now, it is a sad commentary that such things as Butte, the northern peninsula, 
Colorado — these aw'ful industrial wars — take place, and there is going to be some 
way found to handle them. Our present conditions aren’t stable. The result of 
all this turmoil and all this commotion is going to be a relation betw'een employer 
and employee that is much better and much finer than we know. There may bo 
crimes of employers, and doubtless are, but that is a particular crime that is 
not a crime of the employer ; that Is the crime of a union, this particular topic. 

Opinion regarding extent and cause of industrial unrest: Well, they are 
general. They are very complex. I do not b<‘lieve we can explain them on the 
ground of $3 a day or $3.50 a day, or $3 a day and $4 a day ; I don’t believe 
money is the measure of contentment or happiness. If w'e all receive to- 
morrow $100 more a month than we are getting now, or $500 more a month 
to-morrow I don’t believe that w'onld settle onr dilfienltles or oiir unrest. It 
may be Jim Hill’s version — the cost of high living. We are extravagant; W'e 
are desirous of doing what other people do; we are extravagant in our auto- 
mobil(‘s; w'e are extravagant in our imwles and our hats an<l clothes and 
]tretty much everything w’o do. Whether these or all or any of them are 
elements of the problem I do not know', hut I don’t believe in a word we can 
])osslhly attempt to say what the causes of our social unrest are, anrl as for 
me, if I have any suggestion in regard to eonstnietivo measures, I don’t know 
of any panacea that la going to get us out of all this trouble. However, I 
wish I knew' something tl)at I could suggest, I think, so far as the em- 
ployer is concerned, there has hetm an<l there must continue to he a more 
sympathetic feeling in regard to his men. He has got to make his shoi) safer 
and more sanitary ; he has got to realize that short hours are coming and 
higher wages are going to he paid, just so far as the law of economies will 
let us go. 

1 think on the part of the unions that there must he a greater respon8il)ility, 
perhaps this Government supervision of some sort that I have suggested. And 
the improvement in the union or the corrections of abuse must enme from Inside. 
They must come from the unions themselves. We people on the outside can 
scrap and fight and suggest things, and suggest legislation, and all that sort of 
thing, hilt the real w'ork is up to the oflleers themH<‘lves to clean out their own 
hollies, as they are trying, I believe, to do In Chicago at the present time. And 
on the part of all of us there must be more Intelligent and more sympathetic 
regard for the other people’s wl.shes and rights. 

Mr. Thompson. You have given apparently a gooil deal of thought and a 
good (leal of your life to the labor problem, as commissioner for the metal 
trades association. Is it your opinion that, generally speaking, the (»rganization 
of workingmen into unions has helped or hurt his i)oaltlon In industry? 

Mr. Hibbard. T should say there was not any question but that the fact that 
the position of the man — tlie position of the workingman in general — has been 
help^ by his union ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that is hecau.se of his organization in unions? 

Mr. Hibbard. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, assuming tliat the American workingman realizes that 
fact, as you realize It, do you think that the Idea of organization Is going to 
grow or is going to die off in his mind ? 

Mr. Hiubabd. Well, I don’t believe it is going to die off. 

Mr. Thompson. If he would use the same intelligence that we expect an 
ordinary business man to use, he would say, as you have said, “ This has been 
a good thing, we ought to keep it up,” would he not? 

Mr. Hibbaki). I should think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, if other people in the ranks of the employers should 
reiilfze, as you realize, that the union has been a good thing for the working- 
man, don’t you think that they w'ould make the deduction that the union has 
probably come to stay in industrial life? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Oh, I don’t liear anybody argue that It has not, or I don’t come 
in contact with those who believe that it has not. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien, assuming that the union, Mr. Hibbard, has come to 
stay in our industrial life, do you think that in that case, speaking generally 
now for the nioinent, that collective bargaining is a bad or a good thing? You 
can answer that in your own way ; I am not asking you for yes or no. 

Mr. Hibbabd. Mr. Thompson, I am not here to evade any question. I realize 
that I have certain ideas, and I want to help you all I can; and if I can be of 
any a.sslstance to the commission that Is what I am here for. I am not here to 
exploit any particular notion. As I told you, I haven’t any. There are certain 
dlflicultles and certain abuses that we run into that we are opposed to, and will 
continue to oppose. 

I said yesterday that there was one stage of my life there where for a year 
I fought as hard as any man could fight among my own people, on our own side 
of the fence, for a collective-bargaining agreement, as men in this room know ; 
that I was forced out of that position for simply the cause, as I have pointed 
out, that so far I have yet to find where the fluctuations, economic fluctuations 
can be peaceably taken care of. Now, whether that is because there is not 
enough of fiber behind the other side of the agreement, I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. What I was trying to do, Mr. Hibbard, was to see whether 
your objection to collective bargaining, as you have stated, was fundamental 

to the thing itself or rather to certain phases of collective bargaining 

Mr. Hibbard. Oh, I can answer that, I think, very frankly. It is not. It Is 
not fundamental. As you know, onr own association, this Chicago Metal Trade 
As.soclatl()n, In the first place that I know about, that was not afiillated with 
the national trades, the National Metal Trades Association; It has tried it; the 
National Founders’ Association tried it, Iiulicatlng all those people believeil 
In the theory of collective bargaining, and I do not know but now you will 
find most of the men would say, “Why, yes; theoretically I believe in It all 
right, but practically here are certain stejKS in the thing that have always 
fallen down.” I think I can honestly say that in a different condition of affairs 
tliat I would be in favor of collective bargaining. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, assuming, then, that unionism has come to stay— the 
organization of workingmen — and that fundamentally and on the right basis 
collective bargaining is a proper method to deal with such a situation, would 
you believe that the work of this commission should be directed toward har- 
monizing tliose fundamental propf»sltlons to our present industrial life so that 
they may be carried out and brought about with the least friction to Industry? 
Mr. Hibbabd. I think that would he fine work. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, wouldn’t that be the natural direction in which a mind, 
looking at it from a practical standpoint, must work? 

Mr. Hibbard. I should think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other directions that you would think tliat 
we ought to go, Mr. Hibbard, and explore? 

Mr. Hibbajid. Well, that will keep you busy for a while. 

Mr. Thompson. I tldnk so, but it might he you think other things are more 
important, for instance, in the industrial problem? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, no ; I think that you are right on tiie most important thing 
that you can tackle right there. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, going to the question of violence just a few moments, 
Mr. Hibbard, do you believe that it can be fairly stated that the general atti- 
tude of the American workingman, as he is gathered together in these organiza- 
tions, is for the purpose of committing violence? 

Mr. Hibbard, no ; I would not claim that a minute. 
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Mr. Thompson. Don’t you believe that he, ad the average American cltl- 
sen, would prefer to gain his objects by peaceful and ordinary methods? 

Mr. Hibbabd. No question', If you ask me ; I believe that the workmen In the 
city of Chicago belonging to the various unions In the city of Chicago— I am 
now referring to outside my own trade— building trades— on the average are 
just as good citizens as I am or you, that want the laws obeyeii just the same 
as you and I W'ant them obeyed or anybody else, that they are in every par- 
ticular just as patriotic, Just as good citizens as we. I should say, offhand, 
yes, beyond any question. But there is a machine, as there sometimes Is in 
politics, that operates the thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I was leaving out for the moment, Mr. Hibbard 

Mr. Hibbabd. Now, I was going to say that as a similar case, exactly In the 
same way, while the rank and file of any particular union beyond any question 
are good citizens, the powers that be sometimes plan and do things that I don’t 
believe the rank and file would stand for if they knew all the facts. 

Mr. Thompson. I am leaving out for the present consideration, Mr. Hibbard, 
tlK)se cases of violence which apparently as we get them In the newspai^ers 
are premedltatetl acts of little coteries or leaders or politicians; I am taking 
the general strike as it occurs over the country where hundreds and thousands 
of men are out of work, and where under the law as it exists to-day the em- 
ployer, we will say, seeks to replace them by other workers which the i>eople 
on strike generally call scabs. Now, violence has often occurreil, if we may 
Ixdieve the reports, in those cases. Would you say in those cases that that 
violence is the result of a coterie of men, or rather it grows out of the situation 
itself? 

Mr. Hibbard. Undoubtedly there are a goo<l many cases where it grows out 
of the situation. Those tire the kinds of sporadic things, however, that we 
could overlook. I do not think they are either serious or extended. It is the 
syst(‘inatie violence that I have in mind. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Mr. Hibbard, are there records that we can get that 
iiave been compiled by your association or by other employers’ associations 
In this country which w'oiild give us evidence, except in i)erhaps these small 
coterie '-nses I speak of, that violence has been premeditated and carried on in 
a wholesale manner? 

Mr. Hibbard. Our association has no such re^'ord, but I can refer you to 
various cities wliose criminal calendars will give you the names of all the 
people that you want 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is there anywhere tliat you know any records kept 
that we could have ac<?ess to that would help the commission? 

Mr. Hibbard. Right there 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). In studying this 

Mr. Hibbard (interrupting). Right there 1 can give you one particular city. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean, that Ihe criminal court records would 
show it, or what? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes; and the details of the case and the whole history. Our 
association keejis no such record. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the only source of information is this you have stateil? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, Now, Mr. Hibbard, in reference to the question of picketing, 
a good deal has been said on this subject pro and con. Theoretically, the right 
to peaceful picketing, I presume, must be extended, as the right to collective 
bargaining. Why, in your opinion, is peaceful picketing impossible? Do you 
believe that in all cases there is a systematic attempt to use violence wher- 
ever a strike occurs? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Mr. Thompson, what it may i>e in the restaurant business I 
don’t know. I have had no experience. But It would take more than the 
average amount of nerve for you to go into a plant where we have a strike on 
that is picketed. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that brings up and is allied to this question of violence. 
As I understood you, you believe that where violence occurs, just because of 
the fact that men are out on a strike and others take their places, you said 
that was sporadic. 

Mr. Hibbard. Oh, I said It might be. There might be cases, 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in your opinion, then, In most of the strikes of tlie 
country, so much .so as to be said to he the general proposition, tliere is an or- 
ganized effort at intimidation and violence? 

Mr. Hibbabd. In my experience; yes. 
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Mr Thompson. Well, why do you believe that, leaving out now, we will say, 
certain lines of trade in large cities, taking the country over, in manufacturing 
plants, why do you believe that this large body of law-abiding citizens of work- 
ingmen would countenance so generally, as you say, violent picketing, so much 
so as to make the name of peaceful picketing an absolute nonentity? I mean 
describe a situation which does not exist. 

Mr. IIiBBAKD. I will attempt to tell a story. We used to have here In town a 
steam fitter (hat worked for us by the name of Barney. Barney was a good 
fellow, a good friend of mine. I said, “Barney, why is it you have such a 
walking delegate as you have here in the city of Chicago?” I said, “I know 
you, and I know Jim, and I know Dan, and the other fellows, and you are a 
decent lot. This walking delegate don’t represent you.” “ Well,” he says, “ Mr. 
Hibbard, you believe, don’t you, that if the people of the city of Chicago had 
the chance to vote for what was right and what was wrong, a good principle 
or a bad principle, that they would choose the right, wouldn’t they? That they 
would elect good men rather than bad? ” I said, “ Yes.” lie says, “ You show 
me why you have that bunch at the City Hall and I will tell you why we have 
our walking delegate.” 

In other words, Mr. Thompson, to answer your question direct, the con- 
trol isn’t in tlie hands of the many. 

Mr. M’hompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell wonhl like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I underbtun<l yon are not now in the manufactur- 
ing husiiK'ss? 

Mr. IlJiiBARD. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not an employer? 

Mr. IliUBARD. No, sir. I have been commissioner for about a year or a little 
more. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. There are about 7(X) firms, you say, holding mem- 
bership in the National Metal Trades Association? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’ConnrtJm How many firms approximately in the United 
States that would be eligible to membership in the national association? 

Mr. Hthbard. Tliat I haven’t any idea of knowing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One hundred thousand? 

Mr. Hibbard. Why, you see any man who employs machinists or pattern 
makers or buff('rs or polishers even though employing only one or two, would 
be eligible. I haven’t any figures. It might be as many as you state; I don’t 
know. 

Comnilssionor O’Connell. I suppose you have 5 per cent of the eligible 
firms in tlie country in tlie association? 

Mr. lIinnARi). Perhaps I can put it this way, whicli will bo of more value: 
About a year ago, unfortunately not so at the present time, but about a year 
ago the totjil number of emydoyers on the pay roll of the entire association, I 
think, was 340, (XK) to 350, 0(X) men. Now, bow tliat ratio will jibe up with the 
total number of employees in the country I can’t tell you, but it must be a 
pretty reasonable per cent of the total productive force. It is not anywhere as 
large as the manufacturers’ association or a great many others. 

Commissioner 0’{^)nnell. My Idea in asking you the question is because of a 
statement made of the per cent of organized workmen and of the per cent of 
unorganized workmen in the country. Some estimates being something very low 
and others very fair and so on. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Mr. Hibbard, I understood you yesterday, 
and I have tin* verbatim testimony before me here, to say your first break with 
the union liere was bwause of a certain situation that arose in which the leaders 
bad agreed to a cei-tain proposition of the employers here but could not force 
their union to aceei>t it. 

Mr. Hibbard. I did not say — T don’t believe — correct me if I am wrong — I 
don’t believe I said the union officials had agreed, but I said I thought they 
agreed with us that It was the proper thing to do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Hibbard. And they were going to use their influence to bring the union 
around to their viewpoint. 

Comini.sslon^' O’Connell. Do you believe the officials, If they were In perfect 
accord with your association’s ideas — that they should have the powder or be in 
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tlie position to influence the membership to accept something they thought 
was right and the membership thought was wrong? 

Mr. Hibbard. Well, you very frequently would have to delegate a coiniulttcM* 
to act for you. A committee may or may not carry out the Individual wishes 
of everybody, but in that particular instance the employers who were there 
present were qualifled and did bind all the other members of the association. 
And what would have been agreed to by them would have been binding on the 
association. They would have Imd to live up to it or else get out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now. does the National Metal Trades Association 
have within its make-up an organization of employees, of workmen? 

Mr. Hibbard. Not as I understand your question; no, sir. It does not. It 
has an office force. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, yes; I understand. But, for instance, do you 
organize, or maintain a force of men trained for the purjwse of taking the 
places of strikers or workmen when they go out on a strike? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have not maintained sometime in their his- 
tory an organization of that character? 

Mr. Hibbard. Not that I know of, Mr. O’Connell. I do not believe that they 
have. Men of that kind are ordinarily obtained btTause we have known of a 
certain man having been on another job, or by advertising or in some other 
way. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Are there not membership cards or cards of some 
character, preferential cards given to workmen that give them preference of 
emjiloyment in the various shops of the companies holding memberships in 
your association? 

Mr. Hibbard. If a man has been faithful during a strike on a job, been 
de<ent, a good workman, sober and industrious, after he is. through with his 
work we have in some instances given a card. I do not believe there are a great 
many of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t there a i)rize or a premium or a present of 
some kind given to men — or a bound volume or a book or something of that 
kind — given to men because of their loyalty to the National Metal Tra<ies Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Hibhvrd. I think there have been; yes. 

Commls.sioner O’Connell. Have you a copy of sucli a book? 

Mr. Hibbard. I have not. I could get you one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you furnish the c(unmission with one of them? 

Mr. Hibbard. I will ho very glad to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you furnish the commission with .samples of 
your employment lists, applications for employment, and a statement of the 
methods the applicant goes through seeking employment? 

Mr. Hibbard. What Is your question? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want the various forms and applications that are 
handed to workmen seeking employment in the shoi^s or at your office; all forms 
In connection with the matter of employment. 

Mr. Hibbard. I will he very glad to furnish them to the commission. Allow 
me to say, to point out, however, as I said yesterday, the national office carries 
no emxdoyment bureau of any kind. We have no such forms or cards there. 
There is no uniform or standard in the 14 different branches. We exercise no 
control except a very general control over them. We <lo not specify their forms, 
and each individual secretary has one which suits him. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Will you furnish those In Chicago? 

Mr, Hibbard. The Chicago branch? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Chicago branch. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr, Hibbard, In the case of a strike at the plant of 
one of your members, what does your association do to be of service to your 
member? 

Mr. Hibbard. Presupposing all the time that the cause of the strike Is just and 
fair and it is one that the a.s.sf>riatlon will undertake to handle — we <lon’t handle 
any old thing, you know ; a man must come into court with clean hands ; he must 
have a gocxl cause. A good cause to our mind, for instance, an absolute claim 
for unionism of the .shop. That we light. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, In that case? 
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Mr. Hibbard. The meinl)er is entitled — if the men go out, the association Is 
under obligation to furnish him seven-tenths of the number of men which he 
reports In that department of the association. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. And in a tinanclal way, what do they do? 

Mr. Hibbard. Why, that is about ail — that is, they place the men in the shop 
and start them going. 

Commissioner O’Connli.l. Do they furuisli him capital to keep his business 
running? 

Mr. Hibbard. No ; no. Tliat they may have done so in individual cases I do 
not know, but there is no obligation in the constitution, by obligation, that they 
shall do so. I know in that 1904 Chicago strike we had a good many weak 
sisters, and there were some of those that were helped along in their pay roll 
by some of the members of the association. That is not part of the National 
Metal Trades Association. 

Commissioner O’Connell,. Supposing there was a general strike occurred for 
reduction of hours, increase in wages, any general thing that would affect the 
shops pretty much alike, against the members of your association, would you 
permit one of your members to withdraw' at any time during that controversy 
with a clear card from your as.sociation? 

Mr. Hjrrard. He has a right to resign at any time he desires. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you think he was doing a justifiable thing 
in resigning under a situation of that kind? 

Mr. HiBRMiD. Well, \v(' keep reverting to our old topic of discussion — that is. 
the old Chicago situation. At one time, you might remember, there was one 
man went out to whom w'e did not feel very kindly at that time. He was the 
only one we lost. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do your members put up a bond of any character 
to secure their merubership in the faithful performance of their allegiance to the 
constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Uirraud. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you read this piece that is published this 
morning in tlie Manufacturers’ News — the hat manufacturers’ agreement 
upheld? 

Mr. Hiunxiin. I liave not seen that; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The case of the Imtters’ association suing one of 
their memhers for a claim of $5,000 for quitting tlie association during the 
strike of the as.sociatlon. The case is upheld by the court with the approxinyite 
amount of funds of $75,000 in sight for the association from firms that have 
withdrawn! from the organization. Did your association attempt to deal in that 
W'ay with your members who withdrew? 

Mr. Hibrvud. No, sir. I say that I haven’t seen that article. I have not. 
But now that you niention the case and the point, I believe the case was decided 
on this theory; If you and I agree to do a certain thing, it Is a crime for some- 
body else to try to induce either one of us to violate that contract. If I agree 
with you that I w ill run an opi*n shop, if you do, anything that is done in con- 
travention to llmt contract, as I understand it, is liable to result in trouble. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, if two men agree to go on a strike for a cer- 
tain thing with each otlier, for an increase of wages or some other thing, in 
which they are interested 

Mr. Hibbard. And I try to indnce one of them to go back? 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you tried to induce one of them to go back 

Mr. Hibbard. I would probably be trying to make them break their contract 
and be amenable to law' myself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think you would he liable for damages in 
doing that? 

Mr. Hibbard. I think I might under that decision. However, I am not a 
lawyer. 

Commissioner O’Conn eix. Neither am I. 

Mr. Hibbard. That is a layman’s guess. 

Commissioner O’Connell.' Neither am i. but I think we have dealt in a num- 
ber of cases together and understand what we are talking about. Did you hear 
Mr, Plez, the president of the Idnk Belt? 

Mr. Hibbard. I w'asn’t here; no, sir. And I only saw what was in the 
paper. 

Commlssiqner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commisstouer Oabbetson. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garrotson has some questions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You made a statement a few minutes apo that 
mipht have a very broad inference to be drawn from it. You made the state- 
ment that tlie employer of 10 years ago was not a philanthropist. Do you 
mean by that every employer of to-day is one? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh. 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir ; he is very much better, though, and is a very much 
broader-minded man, with more milk of human kindness in him than he had 10 
years ago. 

(Commissioner Gabretson. You said this result wa.s produced in some <legree 
by the activities of the union or agitation of the union and along varhnis 
lines 

Mr. Hibbard. You mean tho.se various things I Ihouglit have been corrected? 

Commissioner Garbetson. The betterments that have taken place In tlie shops 
of the employer. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes ; I think very largely. 

Commissioner Gaurethon, Then the union is to be <*rediled with missionary 
work in that direction? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissloner Gabretson. You read from a census statement to the effect 
that there were only two-tenths of 1 i>er cent of employers that employed over 
a thousand men. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garbetson. What proportion of the num employed are em- 
ployed by that two-tenths of 1 per cent? 

Mr. Hibbard. As I remember, the 80 per cent that I lirst mentioned employed 
14.7 per cent. 

(^anmissioner Garbetson. Eighty-one per cent of employers 

Mr, Hibbard. Ordy employ about 15 per cent. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Fifteen per cent of tlie workers. 

Mr. Hibbard. The two-tenths per cent employ 15 per cent of the workmen. 
In other vords, the two-tenths per cent employing over 1,000 men employ as 
many as the 81 per cent. 

(Commissioner Garret.son. As many as the 81 per cent below? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes ; at that particular moment I had more in my mind the 
effect of legislation of one kind and another on the employer. 

(Vimmissioner Gabretson. But what was the origin of the legislation and 
what was It.s purpose, for the employee or for the employer? 

Mr. Hibbard. You mean 

Conimis.sloner Gauret.son (interrupting). Sanitary and humanitarian legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Hibbard. Oh, undoubtedly for the workmen. 

Commissioner Garket.son. Therefore the proportion of employers affected by 
it is not really generic, but the proportion of employees? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes; but ray own theory would be that In those plants that 
hire men there were certain vicious cases, of which we all know, but my own 
Impression Is in the larger plants the sanitary conditions were better. In our 
own practice, we find the shops that have to be jackiai up the hardest are those 
not so large. The big shops, the good shops, are sanitary and well lighted and 
gooil air and all that sort of thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, in tlie big shops the union, 
through the force of members and number of members, can exercise an influence 
it can’t in the small shop, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes ; that statement in true ; but I don’t see what bearing it has 
on what I said just before. 

Commissioner Gauuet.son. The amount of pressure ihat they put on the em- 
ployer to better conditions Is more than In the Industries that are small? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes. You said a moment ago that I left a statement open to 
broad interpretation. Now, you arc — you are inferring the only corrections 
made in the shop was due to the force of the union. But that is not true. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I grant you that is not true, but according to your 
own testimony they did build the fire. 

Mr. Hibbard. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner Garbetson. They built the fire that put the pot to boiling. 

Mr. Hibbabd. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Oabretson. You operate no employment bureau in the National 
Metal Trades? 

Mr. Hibbard. Not from the national office. ^ , k 

Commissioner Gahbetson. Are the majority of your members also members 

HiB^URn \ don’t know that, but I should say no. As a matter of fact, 

I am qulte sure no. There may be individual members. 

Commissioner Carkktson. But such of them as are could avail themselves 
of the employment ajjency of that institution, could they not? 

Mr. Hibbard. That I don’t know. ^ 4 , 

Commissioner Garretron. Have you seen the testimony of the director of 

that a^j('n<\v? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir. .... . - * 

Commlssion(*r Garretson. You used the statement that a boycott is a 

danKcrouM weapon. -..l , 1 

Mr. Hibbard. Perhaps I should have said a powerful weapon. It is danger- 
ous unless advisedly used. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe it is equally a dangerous weapon 
regardless of where It is directed and is equally a vicious weapon? 

Ml'. Hibbard. A 10-lnch gun is a dangerous weapon. I am not talking about 
what you point it at. 

Commissioner Gmuuotson. Then a boycott of men on account of union affilia- 
tions is eiiually vicious with— as a boycott if directed against manufacturers? 
Mr Hibbard. I am not in favor of such a boycott as that. 

Commissioner Gxrretson. Does it not exist absolutely in a large number 
of shops in the country? 

Mr. Hibbard. I didn’t get that. What is the question? 

(Commissioner Garretson. Are there not a large number of places where the 
fact that a man is a union man will bar him from employment? 

Mr. llianMU), Well, barred may be relative. I don’t know of very many 
places of my own tK*rsonal knowledge wliere every single man in the place is a 
nonunion man. 

Commissioner Garretson. Kvery single man may not be a nonunion man. 

Mr. TIibbmu). I’ut it the other way around. I know very few places where 
men would be barred because he was a union man. 

Commlsshmer Garretson. But there are .such places? 

Mr. IIiBBAiu). There are where we have had trouble. 

Commissioner G miuetson. Is a boycott of that character less criminal than 
a boycott of a product for any reason, for unfair reasons, we will say, for being 
on the unfair list? , , 

Mr. Hibbard. I do not know as I can answer the question. In other words, 
I can com'elv(‘ (^f rt'asous why, for a man’s absolute protection, if he has got to 
run away, lie does If men want to refuse to buy, I suppose they can. 

CommlssioiuT Garretson. Don’t you believe that if one man, for his own 
protection, financial iirotection, boycotts union men in employment that he Is 
on as bad moral and leual ground as that man is in refusing to purchase a 
product if wliat he believes is for his own financial protection? 

Mr. Hibbard. As an individual act, yes; he has got Just as much right. 
Commissioner Garretson. And in reality is tliere any difference between the 
system of passing men around through a series of factories by an interchange 
of information ; is the result of it any different as applied to men as to what a 
boycott is as applied to goods? 

Mr. Hibbard. I don’t understand what you mean by that first condition there. 
Commissioner Garretson. No. It Is stated before this commission that in 
employment agencies which are maintained that interchange of information as 
to the causes of discharge of a man cun lie secured by any man a member of 
that association. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. It is admitted that agitation is one of the seven 
deadly sins. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes. 


that 


Commissioner Garretson. Now, if Information on this basis Is circulated 
at bars a man from employment, that is a boycott of the man, isn’t it? 


Mr. Hibbard. Well, I^fr. Garretson, suppose a man is a drunkard, would he 
be proper? ^iCuppose a man wa.s dishonest, would he he proper? 

Commissioner Garretson. Does the union place it In the category of that? 
Mr. Hibbard. No ; I haven’t said that. 
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Commissioner Garretson. I didn’t think you di<l. 

Mr. Hibbabd. I can 

Commissioner Garretson. Bear In mind I wasn’t charffinp you with holding 
any opinion of that kind. 

Mr. Hibbabd. You are .lumping now from agitator to unionizing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Prom what? 

Mr. Hibbard. F’rom an agitator — yon were talking about agitator. 

('oinmissioner Garretson. Sure, I was: And I have seldom heard it applied 
in industrial circles to anyone hut a union man. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes; I know you have. And also it is true there are (“as(‘.s 
where you have heard union men talke<l about wltljout their being ealhsl 
agitators? 

(’ominlssloner Garretson. In that instance 

Mr. Hibbard. I think it is equally true that there are men that arc not agi- 
tators. 

< ‘ommi.ssioner Garretson. The man who use<l the word qualified It by mean- 
ing the criticism of conditions or the advancing of the organization. 

Air. Hibbard. Well, that is a question of degree. I don’t object to a man’s 
advocating another man to join the union if he wants to, Tluit doesn’t (‘onstl- 
tute an agitator, in my min<l. An agitator Is a man that is causing dlscom 
tent and unrest and all the other things. Now, a certain amount of discontent 
is all right — wc appreciate that — that is one of the steps of progress, we will 
say. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, narrow it to unionism; would you consider 
tiie barring of a man through a wide area from employment because he was a 
union man as a boycott against the man? 

Mr. Hibbard. Well, if that is all they had against him, why, I should not he 
in favor of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. In touching upon violence, you spoke of the fact 
that there was a moral obligation nesting upon the employer to protect the strike 
breaker. Have you ever noticed in anv emjdoyer the fa< t that that recognition 
of moral obligation was much more lively than some otliers — some other moral 
obligation? 

Mr. Hipuard. I don’t understand you, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretso.n. Have you ever known an instance where an em- 
ployer vvliose sense of moral obligation to his employees was somewliat dormant 
In general? 

^Ir. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where he might have a very quick sense of moral 
obligtilion for protecting the strike breaker? 

Mr. Hibbard. He might. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other question? 

Commissioner Delano. Y<‘k; one. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask you one question. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Hibbard, I understood you to say that the boycott 
was a dangerou.s thing, or some words to that efft^t. T did not get the impres- 
sion that my fellow commissioner did from your remark, hut I wanted to son 
If I perfectly understood you. In saying It w’as a dangerous thing, dlil you 
mean by that that it could not be used — should not he used in any case? 

Mr. Hibbard. I am not prepared to say that. 

Commi.ssioner Delano. Is your vi<^w illuslrated. rnrhaps, by this, time you 
would say, for instance, that a six-shooter was a dangerous weapon? 

Mr. Hibbard. I should. 

Commissioner Delano. You would say that It was unnecessary to carry In 
a perfectly civilized community where every citizen w^as protecteil, and all that 
sort of thing? 

Mr. Hibbard. Well, Mr. Delano, T think most of us are opposed to the theory 
of boycott. Whether it Is proper to be used under any conditions or not is a 
matter that has bothered the biggest courts in our land, and I don’t think that 
I w'ould attempt to say whether it was ever permissible or not. I merely — my 
primary object In speaking of It as I did w^as merely that it was a tremendous 
engine for good or III, with tremendous powers. Therefore it should not he 
handed over to little boys to let play with. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all; that is the impression I got. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Chairman, just one thing I want to draw the 
attention of the commission to ; that is. It was testified here that a union-labor 
community Is not a civilized community ; therefore his example does not apply. 

38819*--S. Doc. 415, 64~l-~vol 4 25 
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Commissioner Delano. I did not say that. 

Mr. Hibbabd. Those are not my views, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Delano. The commission don’t hold that view, nor tl»e witness.. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a minute. 

Chairman Walsh. Ex<-use me, Mr. Thompson ; I intended to ask you if you 
had some more question.s, but I forgot. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you approve' of the bringing any pressure to bear on 
an employer to prevent his employing union men? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Why, to answiM- the (piestion generally, I should say no. There 
might be specific cases where I would recommend it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is such i)ressure used, if you know? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It is? 

Mr. Hibbard. In specific instances. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlie business of your memliers comparative? 

Mr. Hibbard. Not in any way. I pointed out yesterday they were automo- 
bile buihlers or chain manufacturer.s. The field is very diversified. If you 
mean, Mr. Thompson, by your question to imply that there was any kind of a 
price agreement, or an agreement of any kind of that character 

Mr. Thompson. No. 

Mr. lIiBBAiu). There is no such thing, owing to the character of the personnel 
of the association, which makes it impossible. 

Mr. Thompson. T take it — the question is to bring out tins point: Whether 
or not the competitive nature of the business limits the wages, liours, and con- 
ditions of the men in your shops? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, it does; and for the reason also that Mr. O’tJonnell pointed 
out — that Is, that the National Metal Trades Association presumably only has 
a very small percentage of the number of employe’s in these various lines in the 
country. Economically, shorter hours and higher wages mean that the public 
will pay more for that particular thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association kept any records of the relative costs 
of work in an open shop and work in a union shop? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You have not? 

Mr. Hibbard. Only sometimes a strike develops that — that is, from a condition 
of complete unionization, complete control, after the strike is over and you are 
running umler different conditions the economic elTect Is very apparent and 
different. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you made any study, for instance, of the way 

Mr. Hibbard. Not systematically, in the way that you are asking your ques- 
tion ; no, sir. 

Mr. TUOMP.SON. If there was any change of cost, that cost would be felt by 
the consumer? 

Mr. Hibbard. Oh, I think so, because in the great run of machine shops the 
profits are not so large as we are smnetimes told. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, are the wages paid to the men an appreciable part of 
the cost of the product? 

Mr. Hibbard. A very material part. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think there is a difference between refusing to 
patronize or employ and bringing of pressure to bear upon others to keep them 
from patronizing or employing? 

Mr. Hibbard. Read that again, please, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think there is a iliffermice between refusing to patron- 
ize or to employ and the bringing of pressure to bear upon others to keep 
them from patronizing and employing? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Oh, I don’t know how to answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. Perhaps let me state it another way : Is there any difference, 
in your opinion, first, as to whether the refusing to employ is any more serious 
than refusing to patronize ; and, next, whether there Is any difference between 
doing It and bringing pressure to bear to have it done? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Well, you are getting — It is a hard question there. Are you 
talking about individual acts or collective acts, or what? 

Mr. TiioikfPfiON. Well, it is more or less of an abstract question, T take It. 

Mr! HibbaK. Yes ; I can’t answer it categorically. 

Chairman Walsh. Just let it go. 
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Mr. Thompson. That is nil. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Hibbanl. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Fry. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES W. FRY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Pry, will you plvo us jour naiiio, your address, and your 
present occupation? 

Mr. Fby. Charles W. Fry. I am busliios^^ njient of lh«‘ mnehinists; address, 
106 North La Salle Street. 

Mr. Thompson. What jurisdiction territorially speakinjj have >ou as husine.ss 
n^ent, the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Pry. At the present time I am luisim‘.ss agent for one local exclusively, 
men employed in the building const ru<*t Ion work. 

Mr. Thompson. Building construction work. Are you ac(iuaint(*d with the 
metal workers in this city? Are you acquainted with the general metal work- 
ers’ condition In this city ? 

Mr. Fry. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the situation of the workers? 

Mr. Fry. The metal craft of this city are composed of some groups, 10 or 11 
various organizations working in the metal line, such as machinists, pattern 
makers, blacksmiths, electricians, sheet -metal workers, and molders, etc., 
grouped under what is known as th(‘ metal trades council. This council Is not 
orgjinized for the purpose of sympathetic strikes or things of that nature, hut 
simply to assist one another, the different organizations. In organizing men, 
getting better conditions, conciliation, etc., with various employers. They have 
never had a sympathetic strike in the metal trades organization of this city to 
my knowledge in the last 10 or 12 years. They have at various times up until 
aliout 11 or 12 years ago, possibly 10 years ago, had agreements with the 
manufacturers’ association in this city. 

At the present time 1 believe the molders are still making agreements with 
the foundry men’s association and the metal trades association to-day. Some 
10 or 11 y-^ars ago, I thitdc it was in 1903, the last agr(‘ement was made with 
the Chicago Metal Trades Council. Mr. Hibbard was one of the committee who 
signed that agreement. The following year the Chicago Metal Trades Council 
went on record to abrogate the agrmTient as to hours. A year or two previous 
to that there had been a general movement throughout the country for the 
nine-hour day. It had l)eeD obtaincsl by shortening the hours on the step-rate 
plan, half an hour each year, until finally In 1902, I believe, or 1901, we 
.secured the nine-hour day. 

The formation of the Metal Trades Council of Chicago was next, and the 
unions, In conjunction with the manufacturers, assistwl materially In getting 
this. And as I say, we made agreements In 1902 and 1903, but In 1904 we 
broke. This is the agreement that was signcnl in 1903, and Mr. Hibbard’s name 
npik;ars on it representing the .Tohn Davis Co. at that time. 

As I said, we probably would have g(d together in 1904, only the manufac- 
turers desired to break. The one thing that we had fought many years for, the 
sliortenlug of the workday— the wages was not such a material proposition- 
hut they posted notices in all the shops that on a date, that on and after a 
certain date the hours would be 9 hours a day, 54 hours a week, or as many 
hours as they wished to run. That is the time we broke with the Chicago 
Metal Trades Council and with the National Manufacturers’ Association. 

In my opinion, they are one and the same thing. I want to submit, If It 
pleases the commission — and in my opinion that evidence can be obtained much 
better from the manufacturers’ association themselves, or through their attor- 
neys, who are hired to assist them In these various affairs, than it can through 
us union boys, because they have got it complete. 

But as an exhibit to show that the Chicago Metal Trades Council and the 
National Metal Trades Association are one and the same thing, I submit a copy 
of the Chicago Metal Trades A.ssoclatlon firms and also the National Metal 
Trades As^latlon. They are one and the same thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Hand those to the stenographer. 

(The papers so presentcnl were raarkefl ** Exhibit 1 ” and “ Exhibit 2, Wit- 
ness Charles W. Fry, ,Tuly 25, 1914. 

The pamphlets entitled “ The Following Flrnw are Members of the Chicago 
Metal Trades Association, May 1, 1994,” and ” Officers and Members of Na- 
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tional Metal Trades Association, March, 1900,” were submitted in printed 
form. ) 

Mr. Fry. As I say, we broke at that time; and since that time there has 
been no agreement bet wwii us. Some of the members of their association 
quit their association nt that time and made agreements with us. I would 
be very much pleased if this commission will make a personal investigation of 
the conditions in union sliops and of the conditions in nonunion or open shops. 
While I am on that question of open shops, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
kind of open siiop in tlie minds of Mr. Hibbard, Mr. Piez, and the gentlemen 
who belong to the associalicm means absolutely a nonunion shop. In Mr. Piez’s 
shop, the Link Beit Co., I do not believe you can tind a union man with a 
fine-tooth comb. There is no such thing as one. There, if he joins the union, 
he is dlsciiarged Immediately, for cause, not because he belongs to the union, 
but for some otlier cause. I have an anonymous letter here that was handed 
to a member of the comml.ssion by a macliinist who worked for the Link Belt 
Va). It does not prove anytiiing in particular, only that, as the poor fellow 
says, he woi'ked for him .several years. He would not be allowed to come be- 
fore this commission, probably, and state his reason or his grievance, but he 
has put it in writing in his humble way. He did not sign any name to it, 
and, T presume, the meml)ers of the commission will not say I shall file it. 

Mr. 'riioMi'soN. Do you yourself know who the man is? 

Mr. Pry. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I say do you know who the men is? 

Mr. Fry. No ; I do not know the man or the origin of the letter. It was 
handed to a member; written to one of the ineinl)ers of this commi.sslon, and 
I secured it from him. It is not address<‘d to anybody particularly. It says 
that he worked for liim for several years, that he finally joined the union, and 
the n(*.\t day after he joined the union he was dis(‘luirged. I do not know that 
that letter is of any value. If it Is, you can have it. 

Mr. TiiOMPsoN. Has your organization, Mr. Fry, any agreement now with 
the people In the metal trades in this city, the employers who are not con- 
iiect(*il with the.se associations? 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You have? 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In round numbers, or in a general way, wluit contracts have 
you got, how many and with what kind of shops? 

Mr. Fry. \V(‘ probably have agreement.s, if not written agreements, verl)al 
agreements, with the most of the organizations; T miglit say, in the metal 
trades they consider that a verbal agre<Mnent is as good ns a written one — if a 
contractor breaks his word he will break ids bond. It is immaterial in that 
respect. Probably 50 per cent of the shops in this city are under an agree- 
ment or are working with nonunion men in them thoroughly organized in them, 
and so understood by the employer, and' working umler working rules furnished 
by the organization. In thos<‘ shops, Mr. (hiairrnan — Mr. Thompson, I mean — 
the conditions will be found to be so minii gi-eater, the class of men, the type 
of citizens in tho.se slioi)s will be so mucli greater than the ones working in 
tlie nonunion shops, as much difl’erence as there is between day and night. 

Mr. Thomubon. Would you furnish this commission with a list of the shops 
which you would want to have investigated as showing the conditions that 
exist under unionism? 

Mr. Fry. I would bo very much pleased to furnish a list of some of the union 
shops and some of the nonunion sliops, and to have a comparison made of 
conditions, and so forth. I will agree to this that in some of those nonunion 
shops the view from the outside Is grander than It is from the union shop. 
I will agree that probably Mr. I’iez, the Link Belt Co., on the South Side, has 
a splendid outlook from the outside. It looks just as nice as a bridal chamber 
does, but at the same time the conditions existing are not as good as In the 
union shop. I want to say further that what union men want, as a rule, is 
a sanitary condition. He does not care about the shower bath In the shop. 
And even the girls in their workroom do not care about those swell, elaborate 
rest rooms. They would much rather have better wages and shorter hours so 
that they can enjoy the rest room.s and the bathrooms, and so forth, in their 
own homes. That is what they are fighting for now, not for these things like 
there are In Q^ny of the shops. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, is there a great deal of discontent in Mr. 
Piez’s plant, the Link Belt Co.’s place? 
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Mr. Fby. That would be a hard question to answer, Inasmuch as the em- 
ployees In his plant are all of a certain caliber of men. Just as soon as a man 
expresses discontentment he is no longer an employee. I Imagine though, 
Mr. Thompson, if this man could be intervlewcnl and taken out from under the 
influence of Mr. Piez that the discontent would show very plainly. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any speciflc evidence to submit to this com- 
mission which would back up the belief that there is discontent there? Could 
you Indicate either privately, or to the commission here publicly, any such 
evidence? 

Mr. Fry. 1 haven't anything definite. I imagine, though, if the commission 
could interview some of the men employed there privately that that disconlent 
would show very plainly. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the relations between the various metal trmlc- 
unlons In this city, (»ne with another? 

Mr. Fry. Very friendly. No jurisdictional questions (jf any kind occur. They 
settle them all within the council. 

Mr. Thompson, lias that been so a great many years? 

Mr. Fry. Practically always. More so sin<*e the council was organized. 

Mr. Thompson. How many different classes of unions In the metal trades- 
union? 

Mr. Fry. I believe alioiit 10 or 11, I am not ('utlrely sure on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind naming them? 

Mr. Fry. Machinists, sliect-metal workers, electricians, blacksmiths, boiler 
makers, pattern makers, molders, polishers, engineers, probably one or two 
others that I fall to recall at this time. 

Mr. Thompson. Have they any organization between themselves — have they 
any council? 

Mr. Fry. They have — each one of these trades is a national organization, or 
a local of an international organization, and many of them have some three or 
four locals in this city. Those three or four' locals have what is known as a 
district council, and that district council, where there is one, Is afllilnted with 
the metal trades council. 

Mr. Ihomi’Son. Now, Mr. Fry, how long have you been with the machinists’ 
organlzaMon? 

Mr. Fr\. As the husin(‘ss agent, a little over nine years. 

Mr, Thompson. Aiul you have been otlierwise connected with it for how 
many other years? 

Mr. Fry. For the last 20 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had any occasion to study the labor problem? 

Mr. Fry. I have had it confront me quite forcibly. 

Mr. Thompson. What opinion have you as to whether or not there is a state 
of unrest existing in the ranks of labor in and around Chicago and elsewhere? 

Mr. Fry. Well, there is — of course, there is at this time a <iepresslon In busi- 
ness which throws a great niimher of men out of employment. That in itself 
establishes a feeling of unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean Irrespective of that. 

Mr. Fry. At the present time the relations between the employees and the 
employers, especially in the metal trades craft, are not very friendly. They 
are strained in great measure, and that in itself produces considernhle unrest. 
At this time also there is a feeling on the part of a great many of us tlmt tlie 
employer has the benefit of tlie courts and all the machinery and laws, and so 
forth, and that big business Interests are getting much the better of all those 
decisions. In other words, that the iKM)r are getting jmorer and the rich richer. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what remedy have you, Mr. Fry, or what do you think 
could be done, In a personal way? 

Mr, Fry. Well, that is a pretty broad question, Mr. Thompson. I believe 
that this commission can accomplish much gmxl In a conciliation manner. I 
would not be ready to express a willingness to agree to arbitration with condi- 
tioas as they are. But I really believe that tlie commission in its way of con- 
ciliation between the empl<»yer and the employee could flo much gcKMi. And I 
believe that if the proper investigation was made, that if, irre.spective of w'hat 
I say, or Mr. Hibbard, or Mr. Piez, or anyhotly else from eith(*r Hl<le do say 
about this question, that if the thing was wvnt right intt) and an investigation 
made of the various plants, of the wages that are paid In the union shops, 
and the wages that are paid in the nonunion shops, tlmt the commission would 
be satisfied In Itself that they would find some remedy for the evil. 
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Now, I can’t tell you what to do to make business good. Some of the big 
business men, if you get tliem In here, could do that a good deal better than 
I could. Marshall Field’s representative here, who grew from the ranks of 
labor and had amassed probably a million or more of dollars in that time, 
could tell you better how to make business good, possibly by loosening up some 
of that million, than I could. 

Mr. Thompson. We are not interested In the business situation, Mr, Fry. 

Mr. Fby. Oh, all right. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the courts, is there anything definite In the 
action of the courts that has given you the feeling you have in regard to them, 
any specific cases or any line of decisions, or is it a general feeling that you 
have? 

Mr. Fry. Why, It Is a general proposition that every time a union man ap- 
pears before the courts that not only prosecution but persecution — they try to 
make him suiter to the fullest extept. That is true in every single instance 
almost. There is no exception, to my mind, between the courts, the high or 
the low courts, or any other courts, they are all the same. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you speaking now of all the courts, or what kind of 
courts, the courts that issue injunctions or the lower courts, the police courts 
as well? 

Mr. Fry. Every one of them, no exceptions to any of them tlint I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ma«le a study of that, Mr. Fry? 

Mr. Fry. Well, I believe that my organization, the organization that T belong 
to and represent In a way, has had more injunctions served against us than 
any other one in the city, so that my familiarity with it hadn’t ought to be 
doubted. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the police courts. Whnt nhont them more specifically? 

Mr. Fry. The police courts — I have heard a good deal said that we ought to 
have laws restricting injunctions, and so forth. Now, it doesn’t appear to me they 
are going to do much good as long as the pollco force and the clt.v authorities 
are at the beck and call of the employers, so that they may arrest people for 
disorderly conduct. Whether they convict you or not, the mere matter of men 
who are engaged and women who are engaged in strikes being arrested and 
thrown Into jail is in itself enough to Intlmhluto the men and women so that 
they will lose their Interest in the strike Itself. Tliat is the case in all strikes. 
It don’t cut any figure they don’t get a conviction in all those cases. 

Take the late strikes of the waitresses, ami so forth. Although hundreds of 
these girls have h(K*n arre.sted no convictions have been obtained ; still they are 
intimidating those poor girls at the same time. In our strikes in the past 10 
or 11 years — we haven’t had many of them in the last 5 or 6 years; we saw 
to It that we kept out of them when wo realized that the cards were stacked 
against us, and we liave had to accomi)lish wliat we desired in some other way 
than the matter of going on strike, because we knew the manufacturers have 
got the courts, and so forth, at their command. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Delano. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Fry, have you any knowledge as to the 
methods employed by the local Metal Trades Association of Chicago, as to 
their method of employing workmen? 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whnt are the plans that they follow — the methods? 

Mr. Fry. They have an employment bureau estal)llshed over here on Dear- 
born Street. Men apply there for work and they are asked — I might say, Mr. 
Chairman, that before applying there, if perchance a man should go to a metal 
trades shop, that he Is handed a card with the address of the employment 
bureau on It and told that he must apply there ; that they don’t hire any men 
at the shop door, they hire them through the employment bureau. If he makes 
application there, he waits In a line and takes his turn, and finally a clerk 
asks him what his business Is, what his vocation is, his trade, where he has 
worked before, and so forth. And he telephones Into the next room and the man 
in the next room looks up a file. And it is common knowledge, as far as the 
machinists are concerned — at least In this town — that there Is a record, a file of 
every man in #iis town who has ever applied to the employers’ association bureau 
for work. There is not only a record of the men who are employed there, who 
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have applied there, but a record of every man wIjo works In tl»ese shops there, 
the union or the nonunion shop, because it Is unfortunate that they have their 
policemen amongst us, and they know who are union men and tliey know more 
about us, some of them, than we know ourselves. And it is a fact that there is 
a record of every man kept. And I can furnish you, Mr. Chairman — and I 
believe that the a.ssociatlon bureau Itself could furnish you In a much better 
state and much more complete than I could— the complete list and a copy of 
all their application blanks and their records, how they are kept, and so forth. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, we will get all those, Mr. Fry. What I want 
is to get at just the method as you see it. 

Now, if this local association of the national metal trades maintains a c.ard- 
Index system of some cliaracter, witli the names of the various trades of the 
men who have applied to them or live in the city of Chicago, have they a rword 
of their causes of discharge fnnn varioiis shops where they may tlnd employ- 
ment earning their livelihood in the city, and is that list used in a manner to 
apjjear as preventing a man from securing employment in one shop after he 
leaves another or is discharge<l In another? Is it used In a way you believe 
t<» blacklist the employee? 

Mr. Fby. I believe, Mr. O’Connell, that it is absolutely a boycott list in the 
mt>st aggravated form. 1 Ixdleve that it Is gotten \ip, not by the manufacturers, 
hut l)y the shrewd attorne.\s that they hire for that purpose Itself. 

Ctnnmisslonor O’Connell. That is nil. 

(Miairman Walsh. Any other questions? Mr. Tlmmpson wants to ask you 
sonH‘ more questions. 

Mr. Thomvson. Do jou have a system of fines in your own union? 

Mr. Fry. Fines? 

Mr. Thompson, Ve^ 

Mr, Fry. We have a constitutional provision applying to men who do some- 
thing jigninst the <M‘gaidzntion, yes; and try them and fine them in the mwtings 
by tiie members themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. If a local fines a man. is information of that fine sent to 
other locals? 

Mr. Fry. Not necessarily .so, but it is common property of the organization, 
Inasmuch as our locals are open to all members of our organization, and when 
anything like that is going on. of cotirse, th(‘re Is lots of tlmm interested In it. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose n man has been subjected to a fine by your organiza- 
tion and has failed to pay it, and he should apply for work In a closed or union 
shop, would he be permitted to work there? 

Mr. Fry. Not if the amount of that fim‘ e<innled a sufilcient number of 
months’ dues so that he would be suspended. He would automatically suspend 
himself and would not have any card. 

Mr. Thompson. That would result In throwing the man out of work and 
preventing him having work, would it not? 

Mr. Pry, It might, Mr. Thompson, but there has never been a case of that 
occurred to my knowhMlge in this clt>. Tlmn' is always, the man If he was 
fined he was sufficiently guilty to acknowledge the fine, and then If he could 
not pay it, arrangements were made so that he wouhl have time to pay it or 
sometldng. 

Mr. Thompson. How would you compare the action of the employer in hav- 
ing some objection to a man and refusing to employ him, for instance, If ho 
was a union man, and the objection which the unl(m would have in refusing 
to permit a man to work in a shop because he liad not paid a fine? What 
difference Is there between that action, if any? 

Mr. Pry. The union man would attempt to get the nonunion man to join 
the organization, or if he was under suspension from his organization, to 
get him to pay the fine, to conciliate with him and advise with him, and loan 
him money possibly and help him out, whereas the employers’ organization 
would not consider for a moment the employment of the union man. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Do you permit your men to work in open shops? 

Mr. Pry. We do; y^; providing they get the money, wages, etc., that the 
organization sets out to get. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Pry. 

Call your next. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. T. E. DONNELLEY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Donnelley, will you give your full name? 

Mr. Donnelley. Thomas E. Donnelley. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. Donnelley. 731 1‘lyinouth Place. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business, Mr. Donnelley? 

Mr Donnelley. Printing and publishing, binding and engraving. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are your plants located, and what is the name or the 

^^Mr^^^DoNNELLEY. Tlio ntHiu' of the company is R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
The mnln phuit is at 781 Plymouth Place. A branch plant is at Twenty-first 
and Calumet Avenue, and we are operating a small plant in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many employees, in round numbers, do you have? 
Mr. Donnei.i.ey. Over 1,(M)0. . , i. ^ u 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your printing plant, or the plant of R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons, been running? ^ ^ 

Mr. Donnet.lky. Well, my father came to Chicago just .50 years ago this 
year. It has not hetai a contlinums concern since then, but the present cor- 
poration has been running just 2.5 years. 

Mr. Thompson. In the course of your <-onu4‘ction with the firm have you 

had occasion to study the labor problem? , t k un.i a 

Mr. Donnet.ley. Well, I don’t know us you would (‘all it study, I have had a 

lot of experience. 

Mr. Titompson. Well, call It experience, then. In tin* printing trades there 
are organizations of workers into unions, an' they not? t u i * 4 . 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes; I think all the tradi's are organlz.od. I dkln t know 
that the binder girls wore organized until I heard it here yesterday, but all 
the other trades are, 

Mr Thompson. How many trade organizations in the printing industry 
that you can state yourself, that you have knowledge of? 

Mr. Donnelley, Well, there must he 10 or a dozen, T would have to stop 

and count them over. . 

Mr. Thompson. Are those trades organized now in your idant or not? 

Mr. Donnelley. They are not , ^ . , , _ , , 

Mr. Thompson. Have you at any time had your plant organized in any one 

^^Mr. Donnelley. We have had them organized in all of the trades. The main 
trade* which we employ are the compositors — typographical 
men, the feerlers, the hinders, and engravers. Those are the main trades, but 
we emnlov a few engineers and machinists, and so on. 

Air Thompson. Have you bad a written trade agreement with these unions? 
Mr. Donnelley. That is quite a history. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you give us your history In your own wa^ then ? 
Mr. Donnelt.ey. The first trade agreement between the 
and anv of their trade was an agreement entereil into along about 
the printers and the feeders. The fet^lers had an uncomfortable way of coming 
to us suddenly and demanding a raise In salary at any time whatsoeve^ 
insistence that it should he put into effect immtHliately. Of course that meant 
that it had to come out of our pockets and could not be put onto the 
cause our contracts had been made, and so we finally said, If you 
a contract with us, an agreement that any change in the wage scale on either 
side will be subject to six months’ notice, we will give you the raise* 

That agreement was signed up, and after about a year and a half we all 
received notice on our desk one morning that the next Monday morning tb® ®cale 
would be raised $3, which wms about 20 per cent. We notified the union that 
that wasn’t according to the agreement, and they said they clldn ^ 
for the agreement, they w’ere going to get that money, and we might just as well 
come acrW Tiuit resulted In a strike. That was the first general strike we 
had in the printing business that I remember. 

^ The ^rlke resulted in 133 cases of assault, and finally in one murder. The 
strike was never settled, because we never again— that is, I say never again— a 
great many of the employers never again had anything to do with the union and 
are still running with nonunion feeders. 

The next aaueement we had with the labor tinion was their national one. In 
1901 Mr. Higgins, of the pressmen’s union, came before our national 
asked if we could not make a national agreement which would prevent strikes 
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anti lockouts. A committee was appointed from our organization, calltd the 
United Typothetae, to deal with a similar committee from the pressmen. It iKMiig 
agreed that all we could do would be to agree upon a form' of agreement whli h 
would have to be referred back to our national convention. I was a imanber of 
that committee, and I drew the terms of the contract—Uiat is, 1 suggesUMl 
them. Our national body is a body In which we do not attempt to control 
oiu* members. Everybody In our membership lias the right to do what he 
likes, and anything that is done by the otlicers must appeal ns reasonable to 
our members for them to accept it. We had at that time throughout the country 
some of our members wlu> were not employing union pressmen, although 
the majority of them were. We plainly told the pressmen that we could not com- 
pel our members to employ union pressmen, or unionize, but we were willing to 
go so far that if we made an agreement between them for hours ami wages, and 
they ^^ollld agree that our living to the wage scale and our scale was a fullill- 
mciit of that agreement, utterly regardless of the employees’ union utllliatioiis, 
v,e would compel our membors to accept it. In other words, It was the first start 
(tf collective bargaining. The basis of that bargain was that the employers 
would insist that their fellow members should pay the wages and live up to the 
slioji practices, that a man could run a \inlon, or nonunion or open shop, as he 
liked. In fact, any employer wlio employed a man under those conditions was 
living up to the terms of tlie agretmamt, and there could be no strike. 

That agreement uas juit through our siieclal convention of the typothet® with 
considerable difficulty, but it was accepted and morally lived up to after that. 
It uas also accepted by the pressmen. 

Wo operated for five years under that agreement. During that agreement 
thf're was one strike in Boston. I think Mr. Findlay spoke of that strike in 
Boston where the men went out Indivuhially. Tlu*re were 18 disagreements, 
not one of which had to go to an arbitration. Mr. Higgins testified that during 
the life of tliat agreement the union grow GO per cent, and there was not one 
case where the union had complaint to make that the employer had dislodged a 
union man for a nonunion man or clmngtHl tlie conditions in any way whatsoever, 
That agreement was for live years, running to 1907. 

During 1905 the typographical union struck for an eight-hour day, which was 
resiste<l ev a great many of the members of the typothet®. I would think that 
with tiio tveeption of Boston the pressmen stayed on their presses during that 
strike. 

During the convention of 1900 the pre.ssmen authorized a committee to renew 
tlie contract with the typothet® provided the eight-hour day was agreed to with- 
in a reasonable time. The men on the committee appointe<l by the typothet® 
were not given authority to finally close that agreement, because the unions 
were asking for something they did not have, and we hiid to submit it to our 
membership. When we came to that meeting we asked Mr. Higgins plainly If 
he had authority on his part to close an ngrwment if our conv(‘ntlon would ac- 
cept it, and he said he had; that the only question in their minds was the fact 
of what was a reasonable time. There was a great deal of discussion about 
that, some members of the committee thinking that instead of a 48-hour w(*ek 
we ought to come down gradually !n two hours for three years, and then let 
the future take care of itself. 

But finally It was agreed that a year and a half from the time of signing the 
agreement, that that was sufiicient notice to the publishers to arrange their 
Inislness so that they could go — 48 hours a week, and the agreement was signetl. 
We called a si>ecial convention and accepted it, and suppose<l that everything 
was clo.sed. 

Mr. Higgins had been the president of the pressmen’s union for quite a num- 
ber of years. I would say that I never remember of rny father ever telling of a 
strike of the pressmen, and until that time, 1907, there had never been any 
strike or any fight of any kind with the pressmen In Chicago that I know of. 

Mr. Berrj% representing the radical element of the union, was anxious for the 
position of president, and he wanted to make an issue. He made an Issue on 
the fact that this agreement w’as an oi>en-ahop agreement He took it to the 
convention, and by a vote of 162 to 93 the convention decldeil that they would 
not accept the agreement, and that their ofileers exceeded their authority, and 
that unless Uie typotheta* excluded from the agreement the open-shop clause 
they would take a vote about going out for the eigii-hour day Immediaely. 

That committee met the convention of the typothetse, anil the typothet® re- 
fused to consider the change in the agreement. This was supposed to have been 
Agreed to after a referendum. The Chicago union, on the week before October 
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1, Saturday night, had a meeting. At 11 o’clock that night a printed notice 
was mailed to the typothetse that within one week the eight-hour day would be 
put into effect. I remember that I personally had some very Important con- 
tracts on the press, and I kept away from the office as long as I could. They 
finally got me Friday. They came into my office and said, “Are you going to 
give us an eight -hour <lay Monday V’’ 1 said, “No; I am not going to give you 
the eight-hour day on Monday. I am going to give you the eight-hour day on 
the 1st of .lanuary, 1009, according to the agreement.” “ Then you won’t give 
It to us?” “No.” 

They blew the whistle and 150 omtdoyees from my pressroom were on the 
street. That was the pressmen’s strike. 

They also struck in New York, but they did not strike anywhere else. They 
.struck in Milwaukee, but all the other places in the country continued work 
under their agn'emimt to .lanuary 1, 1909, and the eight-hour day as promised 
was established at that time. 

We had other labor troubles, too. We had a strike of the typographical 
union. The typographical union In 1905 decided to inaugurate the eight-hour 
day. We had conferences about it. We agreed to disagree. They started the 
strike. The strike was resisted by about, I think, 600 members throiiglioiit the 
country ; I am not sure. The result was that a great many of the officers went 
open shop, and have remained open shop since. 

We had a strike in our bindery. Our bindery men were unionized. The 
girls in the bindery hud never been unionized. They started a bindery union. 
And they put the proposition up to me, and at that time I had no reason to 
object, and I said, “Anybody can join the union that likes, without discrimina- 
tion.” 

1 had a delegation of 25 girls come to my office, who had started working in 
our place and had never worked anywhere else, and stat(‘d they did not want 
to join the union, and asked if they had to. I assured them that they did not, 
and because I would not make the 25 girls Join the union the union struck. 

We also had a strike with our engravers. Our engraving shop is union under 
a written contract. The contract expired, and the> brought me a contract to 
sign and I said, “I can’t sign that contract; I will not sign any closed-shop 
agreeiiK'ut. I assure you 1 will make no change in the union comlitlons there. 
Of course, I recognize your right if I do, for you to strike.” And they struck 
and insisted on me signing the agreement. That is nonunion. 

That Is the story of my union experience. Now 

Mr. Tuomcson. (Jo ahead. Was there anything else that you wanted to say? 
If you do, state it Just now. 

Mr. Donnelley. All right, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'son. You say you have a nonunion shop; you mean you have open 
shop, so-called? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, I want to bo frank about that. If the unions would 
accept tlu* open-shop prlncipU^ — that is, if the unions would agree that their 
men would work along with nonunion men — our shop would be open. But, of 
ctairse, the situation of the unions is that they will not accept an open shop. So 
the only reason why they should put men into our plant Is so that they would 
get an organization In there and again embarrass me. Under those conditions 
union men do not work in our shop. 

Mr. Thompson. So that you feel tinder the conditions of the organization in 
the printing trades that if members of tlu' crafts were to get into your printing 
establishment it would be to create trouble? 

Mr. Donnelley. I would like to say that the shop in Indianapolis does run 
union. It was under union ct>nditlons when we took it, and of course, there 
has been no desire on our part to change It. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study, Mr. Donnelley, so as to be able 
to speak authoritatively as to the relative cost of a nonunion shop, as you call 
yours, and a union? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, I think the most enlightening difference i.s the differ- 
ence In our pressroom. This is rather a large subject, and it is pretty hard to 
handle it consecutively. Of cour.se, union shops always mean a constant in- 
crease in cost of production. As machinery i.s Inventeil, of course unions will 
accept it, but the unit of efficiency is always decreasing in a union shop, and 
the cost of labor is always going up. 

Now, one qj^the great reasons that men do not want to run union shops who 
are carrying on large Industries is the fact that the unions Interfere with the 
efficient management of the shop. Now, I know that people have an idea that 
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employers are trying* to beat down wages, that they are in a way hostile to 
laboring men. Now, that is not a fact. I know, of course, a great manj" em- 
ployers, and I would testify, I would back up what Mr. Hibbard says ; I think 
most of the employers are men who want to do g<M)(l in this world. We em- 
ployers are in our business, and we feel that the best plac>e for us to work out 
the cause of righteousness Is in our own works. Now, I know that the feeling 
of employers is that of kindliness to workmen. It is not a question of their 
fighting unions because unions are helping the workmen, but we are fighting 
unions because we believe that they are not the best way to help the working- 
man and that they do harm to the workingman and to tiie industry and to the 
public. I would like to make that plain. It is not a feeling of trying to giMnd 
down men. 

Now, industry has changed in 10 years tremendously. The whole question of 
aceounting and cost keeping has absolutely been revolutionized in 10 years. 

When I came into tl»e business we <tid not have a time ticket in oiir factory. 
Nobody had any idea of how many hours of labor it took to do a .loi), and noboiiy 
had any idea bow much the price of that hour was after you had gotten the 
overhead and so forth. Well, there has been a great education in that, and 
now we have got to this position in industry, that every pl(‘ce of work whlcl\ 
g(>es Into a factory is predetermined ix'fore it is workcsl upon. The results and 
lal)or cost of that work is reported next morning, and every unit of lal)or in llie 
factory, and you immediately know witnt men are eilicient and what men are 
not eflicient. 

Now, we all know tiiat the eflicient men are the vuliiahle men and the profit- 
able men. Now, in muuinlon conditions tlie tlieory is to reduce the cost of tlie 
unit by offering a prize of increastnl wages for effort. Now, that is tlie whole 
theory of modern industry, to decrease the cost of tlu‘ unit by offering a bonus 
so I hat a man can earn more moii(‘y hy simply attending to his work. 

Now, that Is not a speeding proiwsition at all. Kverybixly always say.s, “Well, 
that is a speeiling proiMisition.” Of course, there has been a. great many in- 
stances In our busiiK'ss of the unions slowing up. I know that In the old days 
of the Franklin Union— tliat is, the feeder’s union — tliey had a tabulation of just 
how nuKli they could bluff evm-y foreman in (Chicago. Here was the foreman 
at It. R. Donnelley & Sons. They could blulT him so that they could make him 
believe 7,000 was a day’s work. Here was one over at Rand-McNnlly’s, a little 
harder to bluff; they had to get otf with 8,000 down there. They had that whole 
thing tabulated, and they carried it through. 

Now, I don’t think that that is the great factor under union conditions, be- 
cause I believe that union men as indiviilimls are honest men and they want to 
give a fair day’s work for a fair .lay’s jiay. Kut the proposition is that their 
traditions, tlioy don’t realize what can he done. Th(?y go along In a Jogging sort 
of way, they get so much wages anyway, and they don’t give that attention to 
the w'ork of the machine or themselves which really d(S'S not mean any more 
s]HH»dlng to them, but It means a great deal of difference in results. 

Mr. Thompson. And that It the reason the wca’klngman is working also, to 
get a share of the production? 

Mr. Donnelley. I can’t imagine anybody working for anything else. 

Mr. Thompson. Under the present state the employer with his capital and 
with his managerial brains must work with the workingman, and vice versa, 
that Is true. 

Mr. Donnelley. That Is a most important thing in the industry, to have the 
cooperation between the employer and the workingmen. T think Mr. Sheild 
brought that out yesterday. No eoncern can he successful unless there is a 
spirit of cooperation from start to bottom — from lop to bottom. That is exactly 
what the open shop does and it is exactly what the closefl shop does not do. 

Mr. Thompson. I will reach that by several questions. I will go on. ’What- 
ever the article may he, In the competive world the producer or the manufac- 
turer always receive a certain price for it? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes ; comijetltion always fixed that. 

Mr. Thompson. And that price must be divided, of course, among the va- 
rious elements that enter into the production? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The manager for his brains and interest on his capital and 
workman for his toil and skill and intellect he put into the job? 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t think the managing goes into the price. I think that 
Is the profit. In other words, the same price and a poor managed business is a 
loss and a well managed business is a profit. 
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Mr. Thompson. I meant on the general proposition, because if it didn’t need 
any management the workmen could <lo it themselves, you know. Now, taking 
that into consideration, that the different elements are there to get their 
share of the profit or their share of the return, under the open shop, of course, 
or rather under a nonunion shoj) 

Mr. Donneixey. He gets a larger share under the nonunion shop. 

Mr. Thompson. But the determination of the share would be determined, or 
more or less suhjo(‘t to tlie decision of the employer, would it not be? 

Mr. Donneleey. No, sir ; I don’t think It would be. 

Mr. Thompson. I realize, of course, thiit outside labor market and the 
general price appertaining to the Industry wouhl be governing features that 
the employer would take into consideration, but he would be the deciding 
factor, would he not? 

Mr. Donnkeley. I would think that is a fallacious argument for this reason, 
that the larger the business gets the more complex, and the more complex 
the orgaidzation the more necessary it is for that man to have a capable produc- 
tive workmen. Now, you can’t get cooperation of work out of a sulky person. 
They will do their l)est. So, therefore, the employer must have satisfied 
workmen. Now the great problem is to get his workmen satisfactory wages 
and have the unit cost down. That is the whole problem. I w'oiild like to 
explain if I could, the reasons why high-priced workmen are so much more 
profitable than low-priced workmen. We have in our business, say, typeset- 
ting machines. These figures are not correct — say we pay a man 50 cents an 
hour for setting 2,500 ems, and pay a man, another man, a dollar an hour 
for setting 5,(X)0 ems. That is apparently payirig according to the ability of 
the man. But there is a dollar an hour exi)ense on the machine whether the 
man is setting 2,500 or 5,fKX) ems, so that we are trying all the time to do 
this, to offer an inducement so that the man will pnxluce a tremendous amount 
on the machine, and pay him a high wage accordingly. There are quite a num- 
ber, of course, of printers in Cldcago wlm are running union places. Last year 
the union pressmen made a demand for an increased wage. The increase 
was $25 men increased to $27.50, ami the $‘27.50 men increased to $35, and 
the men instead of running two presses should run one — something like 125 
per cent increase — some strong increase. The union employers said they could 
not .afford to pay the wage because of nonunion competition. The union men 
said that that competition didn’t amount to anything, because while the non- 
union men were paid lower wages they were loss efficient, so that at the request 
of the union employers an inve.stigation was made of the union shops and non- 
union shops. The situation was that they found the nonunion men were get- 
ting more money and the unit cost was less. That was the situation right 
here in Chicago, 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. Meet promptly at 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.30 o’clock p. III. Saturday, July 25, 1914, an adjournment was taken 
until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

AFTER recess 2 P. M. 

The commission met pursuant to adjournment. 

Chairman AValsii. The comndssion will please come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. T. E. DONNELLEY— OonUnued. 

Mr. Thompson. IMr. Donnelley, my Idea is not to conduct a cross-examination 
of you in this matter. What I want to do is to bring out from you, In the 
experience you have had wltli the lalior proposition, your views for the benefit 
of the commission, and for that imrpose I am presenting different angles that 
have come up in the study that the commission has made, and In our previous 
hearings. I preface my remarks so you will understand the purpose is not to 
confuse or embarrass you, but to bring out rather for the benefit of this com- 
mission yoiir opinions and views on different angles xyf the labor problem. 

Now, referring for a moment to the fact that industry Is run for profit and 
that the worker shares in the proceeds of what comes into the business, assum- 
ing It is properly run, what method in your mind would best conserve the 
Interests of vM parties, that is to say, the manufacturer and the men, in seeing 
that equitable dltrlbution should be made to each of the income of the busi- 
ness? Perhaps I might help yon a little by saying some people believe appar- 
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ently that the man who owns the business should be the sole judge; other peo- 
ple believe that the union, perhaps, should have the more deciding voice; and 
again others, apparently, believe that there should be on agreement or a Inet^t- 
i'ng between them by which there will l>e a joint consideration of opinion in 
that regard. 

Idr. Donnelley. Well, I think that competition entirely settles tlie matter. 
T can explain it this way: That if we charged G per cent on the lnv(\stment 
in our business and we made a horizontal rise of 5 per cent in wages, some 
ycjirs we lose money. It seems to me that in an open comiMUltive hiisim'ss like 
ours the margin between the entire cost and what you get for your prodiud is 
very meager indeed, and I can not see any way excej>t the wage system and 
competition to regulate it. 

Mr. Thompson. What in that relationship do you mean, concretely, by the 
wage system? 

Mr. Donnelley. I mean the wage system that you employ a man to <lo n 
particular work for so much money, otTering liini Induceiiaaits for elllciency, etc. 
When the man has iH'rformed his duty his oldigation Is over and the question 
of uhetlier the business is a .succe.s.s or not is the em]>l(>yer’N obligation. 

]\lr. Thompson. Assuming that business is run not unfairly, hut run acUially 
on a selfish basis — that is to say, a Imsiness marj is in business to make money — 
what check i.s thei-e on his seeking to exploit labor, we might use that term, in 
increasing liis profits? 

Mr. Donnkjlky. 1 would have to ask you what you mean by the words 
“exploiting labor.” 

Mr. Thompson. The phrase is commonly u.sed in tlie discussion of labor 
matters. Fair employers are at the mercy of unfair <‘mi)loyers. and may it 
not be possible that wliile this plant, run by a man whose mind was taking 
into consideration the needs and wants of the oilier fidlow that results in a 
fair division, still with tlie unfair employer, using that term in a general sense, 
the worker would suffer under the scheme. 

Mr. Donnelley. W’ell, I have to answer that question from my own experl- 
('iice. I don’t want to go ulield on a theoretical discussion, but the protection 
to the Worker is the fact it does not pay to exydoit labor. In other words, In 
such Indu.dry as I am, the age and situation of the industry is the controlling 
factor, whether we make money or lose it. To every intelligent employer it 
is to bis advantage to build up a permanent, etlicient organization. You can't 
build up a permanent or efficient organization by paying less than fair wages, 
and you can’t have it by conducting it for scltish int(‘r(‘st, and that is the 
greatest protection to the men that they will be treate<l fairly. 

Mr. Thompson. But, looking over the pro<luctive field, the cotton mills and 
other mills, leaving out for the moment your own organization, which may 
need high organization to produce efficieiu'.v, would you say your rule would 
hold good or does hold good in the Industry to-day? 

Mr. Donnelley, I don’t know the cotton industry, but I think that rule 
always holds good in all organizations of a larg<* number of employees. That 
is my experience. I do not want to be dogmatic on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think the workers them.selvc's .should have a voice 
in saying whether or not the efficiency of an establishment sliould be the sort 
of criterion by which their pay an<l work and hours shouhl be regulate<l? 
Might not the opinions of employers in that respect differ? 

Mr. Donneixey. I think the workers have a very large say in that. I don’t 
know of any very large organization that is successfully run, that is run on 
the open-shop principle, where the employers haven’t a free access of protest 
on anything that they feel Is unfair. Now, In my own exi>erience In labor, 
even when I had union conditions, there never came a time and there never 
would have been a strike in my place if It could have been settled between 
my men and myself. It was always somebody on the outside that had some 
ulterior motive that caused the trouble. I think as the years have gone on 
the question that what the foremen say Is final is over. A foreman ordered 
some of our men to do something. The men refused to do it ; they thought 
they were justified. The thing came to my attention the next day. I brought 
them Into my office ; I didn’t want to di.scharge the men ; they were good men, 
and I wanted to keep them In my organization. I carefully explained to them 
they were guilty of Insubordination, which, of course, Is a serious breach of 
discipline in any factory. I said, “Now, I have no object km to you opposing 
an order of the foreman, but what you must do Is do a thing and object after- 
wards,” and I put up to these men the discipline I had Insisted upon to main- 
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tain discipline in our factory, and they all very willingly accepted It, and 
that has been the end of it. I think that Is quite common in various organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any organization in your establishment by which 
employers may send committees or representatives to take up that problem? 

Mr. DoNNErj.EY, It Is not necessary. 

Mr. Thompson. Y(»u think it is not necessary? 

Mr. Donnelley. It is not ne<*essary. 1 would have no objection to one if 
they want(Ml to, b\it it is not necessary. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe generally, looking at the industrial field as 
a whole throughout the country, that unions have been a benefit or a detriment 
to the workers? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, T will answer that in n roundabout way, rather. I 
don’t think unions have been neeessary. 1 don’t mean to say that they have 
not helped In the general improvement, Imt I had to realize the fact that w'hetii 
I was a young man labor was .^l.od a day; labor to-<lay is .*1^2.25 for hours’ 
work, when before it was 10 lunirs. I liave to recognize the fact that when 
I came out of college T hired a very competent stenographer for $0 a week, 
and she thought she was very well i)ahl. That same girl to-day w'ould get 
$15 to $18 a ueek. I have to realize tlie fact that 15 or 20 years ago we had 
to pay a cook $5 a week, and now we can’t g<‘t a competent cook for less than 
$9 a week. 

N(>w, I do think that all these things have elTect, of course. There is some, 
and there Is an effect. But I think the effect that unions have had upon 
wages has been greatly exaggerated. 1'hat is my feeling. And I do not 
believe that unions really raise wages. I wouUl like to explain what I .mean 
by that. 

For instance, tuk(' the case of the building lru<les in Chicago. They are 
paid an extremely high rate of wages. That is not pai<l out of any fund 
owued by employers. That is passed on to tht‘ public. And, now, who are 
the public? The laboring man, the workingman is a very large proportion 
of it, and they jmy it. In other words, now, if that oc< urs in all trades, in 
all industries, the same rise, the consequence is everything that wo have been 
using would have gone up just s<> much more, and we that have been earning, 
say, $6 a day Instead of .$4, we would have been paying just so much more for 
our product. In otlier words, wages actually would not have been raised. The 
denomination would have been rais«Hl, but wages would not have been raiseil. 
To my mind labor has never done anything which lias increased production. 
The only way you can raise wages is increase production; in other words, 
tlie more shoes there are the cheaper they will he; everybody will have 
to have them. Labor unions have never been guilty of increasing production. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Have yon umde any stiuly of the dilTerent costs of labor in 
the open shop and in the closed shop? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, I have a ca.se in mind — we run a closed shop, as I 
told you, in ImllanapoHs. The labor scale in Indianapolis is lower than it is 
in (’iilcngo, yet a certain article of production which can be compared is 
cheaper in our Chicago factory than it is In our Indianapolis factory. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that due to, in your opinion, Mr. Donnelley? 

Mr. Donnei.ley. Well, it is simply due to the fact that in Indianapolis they 
are working day wages and tliey are conscientious men. They liave got a 
good crew of men down tliere. But tliey have never had a standard put up 
to follow, and they have never reallzeil that they shall use their brains, and 
that is not tlvelr muscles we want so much; we do not care about tiiat, about 
them using their muscles. They are not all the time figuring out wltli their 
heads how things can he more efllclent, and yon can proiluce them more effi- 
ciently wliere we could produce more quickly and eliminate all waste motion. 
That is the reason, I think. 

We tried, at least my manager suggesteil to me, that we try the bonus sys- 
tem we had here. Of course. I told lilm it would not go. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, then, the oi>en shop is more efficient? 

Mr. Donnklley. It is more efficient. The theory of the open shop is this, It 
is more efficient for a good many reasons. Labor unions are always putting 
a hamper upon the shop organization. For Instance, in the pressroom, when 
you are rminlng a union press, the press Is run by two pi’essinen and two 
fmlers in ^e make-ready; in the make-ready tliey help, yet tliere were cer- 
tain things which the pressmen w'ould not allow the feeder to do, which ho 
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3 perfectly competent to do, because It was not his business. Of course, that 
vas expense. 

Now, on the newspaper; for instance, the newspaper will have two presses, 
me press they might run a couple of hours for the early inlltlon, aiKl another 
iress that they run a few hours on the later edition. According to the union 
ulos they must have a crew for a full day on the press they are going to run 
or three hours, and another crew for a full day on the press they are going 
o run for throe or four more hours, Instead of letting the same crew go from 
iiie press to another — absolutely a waste. 

Now, In the composing room of the newspapers of Chicago and throughout 
li(* country they have the rule that anything that is set in anotlier olllce and 
s brought to that otllce must be reset. 1 may explain. Cor Instance, one of 
he Stale Street merchants has a full-page ad. that they want to appear In sev- 
ral newspapers of to-morrow morning. Of course, to write out the copy for 
[ full-page ad. is a great, big job, and is a diflicult thing. So they will s(mh 1 
•ver to the Tribune, and the Tribune will set that up, and perhaps the adver- 
ising manager or the assistant may go to the Tribune otlh'e and help the lay- 
•ut, heli> the display. When they have that all set up they will take duplicate 
natri<*<‘s of it and they will send one to the Herald and one to the American 
md one to the Examiner. That will be printed in to-morrow morning’s paper, 
^ome time during next week in the Herald otTlce and In the Examiner otlice 
hat entire ad. will have to be reset, proof read, and corrected, and then thrown 
iway, an absolute waste eiuu'gy. I heard from one of the publishers of this 
•ountry that the labor absolutely wasted — it might just as well be burned up 
lud thrown out in the street — was enormous. That is an example of the 
■(Uistaut limitations which unions are putting around employers. 

Now, It is not a question of wages and hours with the employers that we are 
>hjecting to in dealing with unions. It is the proposition, and when a union 
mrt* gt;ts a place they put the screws on and i)\it th(‘ screws on and put the 
icrews on. That is the proi)osition. It Is not a questioti of paying money for 
vhat you might call conditions, which is ours, but It is the constant limitation 
vhich they are putting on us, which, of course, the j'aiblic 1ms to bear. 

Mr. Tho-njoson. What is the attitude of tlie union toward the bonus system, 
f you know'- 

Mr. Donnelley. I have had one experience, and lieard an employer who 
lad another experience. Before Mr. Berry called out the men in my shop 
ay oylimler-press room was not making immey. It was on account of the 
act that pef)ple were getting — thej*e was not coop<‘ratlon. I called In five or 
ix of my printing pressmen and explained to them timt I would give them 
he time that it took we had figured It would take us to do a job on tiie press, 
•'or instaneo, a job on the press has first to be made ready, made so It will 
>rint. and then run off. We figured tImt took 15 hours. We said to them 
very hour that they saveil we will pay them half their wages extra. That 
ippeale<l to n)y men,' and they w^ent at It. Tlie tirst week 10 or 15 of my men 
arned very substantial bonuses. Within a few' days the union walked in to 
ee me and they .sahi we could not do that I sai<I timt w'e could, and they 
aid we could not. I said it was not in the contract, and asked tl»em to nrhl* 
rate. They refused, and I had to give in. 

Auotlier gentleman, wiio had a uniem iwessroom, printed almost tlie same 
:in<l of forms day in and day out, year in and year out, luid a clmiice to try 
t. Tliey agreed wdth the men wdiat w'as a fair <hiy’s work. Presses run so 
ast. ami the difference between full 100 per cent iinni action and 50 per cent 
•rodiictlon wms the time that the men w'aste In getting up from their lifts 
fid getting down and taking a drink of wmter and getting out not early in 
he morning and running until the la.st thing at nfglit. So ho said he would pay 
hem a fair day’s W'ago and then he w'ould pay them so much a hundred in addi- 
ion to that. These men earned substantial honust^. Within three days the 
in ion came over and prohibited it. 

Tluit is the only experience I have had with the bonus system. 

Mr. Thompson. How^ about the photo-engravers? 

Mr. Donnelley. The photo-engravers In New' York at first prohiblfeil a cost 
ystem. They prohibited that any man could enter on a slip of paper the 
mount of time it took him to do a piece of work. After a great deal of 
legotiatlon they finally agreed that the office could use slips In regard to 
he quantity of work done, but not In regard to the quantity of time Idle, 
^hat was the photo-engravers situation. In other words, they would not 
tand for a record of their production. 
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Mr. Thompson. Did you run the iipprentice school in your shop? 

Mr. Donnkltjcy. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You may describe that. If you please. 

Mr. Donneixky. Well, now, I think the greatest charge against the unions 
Is the fact that they limit apprentices. If there is any one thing which this 
country has stood for it is the fact that the y<uing man has a chance. Unions 
have trie<l to close that chance. I umlerstand — I am only now speaking from 
what 1 remcinhcr in reading — that the great majority of criminals are not 
immigrants, hut are the sons of immigrants. Now, we have a condition here 
In Chicago of thousands and thousands of the second generation of immigrants 
growing up Avho are prohihltcd hy the rules of the union from learning a 
trade. What is before ibcin is this: They have got to stay in what we call 
common labor, in the ranks of common labor. That means low wages, little 
opportunily, and social di.ssatlsfaction arises. When we established our open 
shop I made up my mind tliat I was going to try, as far as I was concerned, 
to correct that evil. Of course w’O needed boys 16 years of age. The law 
prohibited a hoy younger than 16, and, as we all know, from working more 
than eight hours a <lay, and from working on machinery. Now, the fact Is 
there are very few faclorlos in Chicago running eight hours a day, oven union 
shops, because they run m<^re than eight hours a day In order to get the 
Saturday afternoon half holidays. We co\d<l not get hoys at 16 years of age 
that we need to learn the business, because they ha<l been ruined in the years 
between 14 and 16 years of age. It is an established practice among the people 
of the lowest walks of life that when their children are boys of 14 they must 
go out and earn a living. I do not uphold that, but that is the unfortunate 
situation. So we made up our minds we would start in to save those boys. 
We established in oiir plant a school where a boy came to work for half a 
day in our factory, and then for three and a half hours he would go to our 
school. Another boy would go to school In the mornhig and work at the factory 
in the afternoon. There were not two boys in the factory at the time and they 
did not have any <lisarrangement of the boys lying around. In this school 
we not only teach them to set type and all the technique of the art of printing, 
but we teach them arithmetic and give them algebra and geometry and give 
them Knglish and give them science, etc. Now, when they are 16 we put 
those boys in the factory full time, except for three hours a week. We 
have to-day In our factory 87 of those boys. We have been running it now 
for six years. If T was running union conditions I would be entitled to 
2S. We have now 87. 

Now, I feel very strongly on this question of apprenticeship, and it seems 
to me it is the greatest charge against unionism. 

Several years ago in Now Jer.sey a law was introduced, which was not 
passed, prohibiting unions from limiting the number of apprentices. I think 
it should bo passi'd. I think it should be passe<l here. I think the State 
should have tlie right to say — they have (be right to say he must go to school 
until bo is 14, and be can not work over eight hours a day until he Is 16 — 
and I think the State, the community, should have the right to say that a 
boy shall have (be o])portunity of learning a trade, and the union can not 
prohibit, provided, of course, the boy is really being Instruetetl. T don’t 
think they should be allowed to come in there and be exploited and thrown 
out in the street after their wages have come to a reasonable rate. But as 
long as the boys are receiving real instruction I think that they should be 
allowed to work, should be by law permitted to w'ork and that the unions 
should not prohibit it. 

I would also say that the same scheme which I have adopted In my factory 
has now been adopted by others, and they have establlshetl a school for the 
whole printing industry that will run the open shop. 

Mr, Thompson. Taking the skilled trades, as you know from your ex- 
perience, Is there a lack of men In the skilled trades or is there a surplus 
to-day? 

Mr. Donnbixey. I think right at the present moment there is a surplus. 
Of course there is a tremendous industrial depression. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the apprenticeship proposition — assuming there were 
no unions — what would be the basis of limitation of the amount of apprentices 
in any shop? 

ISIr. DoNNBli.BT. I do not think there should be any limitation, provided the 
boys are really being Instructed. Of course. I can realize 
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Mr. Thompson. In the Industry itself, would the owner of the plant limit, 
or what would be the proper basis of his limitation if he did? 

3dr. Donnelley. Well, now, of course I can appreciate that the unions would 
tear at first that there would be a proat influx of boy laborers, which (hey 
iiil;iht think is cutting their wages, but as soon as this proposition was all taken 
care of — all the boys were employed — of cour.se that would not exist. I think 
the limitation of apprentices would be the number of apprentices that the man 
would tliink he would need at that time. I think if every man tritnl to take 
on nil average the number of employees in ids plant, that would be the natural’ 
limit. I am quite sure we are absorbing in our jdant (he number graduated 
h year, and there will be no men laid off on account of it. 

Mr. Thompson. I think that is all. 

Mr. Donneij.ey. I would like to say one word, If I may, before I quit. 

AVe have had quite a good deal of talk here ulanit (lie fact of the labor 
unions breaking their contract, and I w»)uld like to Introduce in here the evl- 
deuce in a pamphlet issueil on the Chicago newspaper strike by the typo- 
graphical union. This is a report of a meeting — a conlVrenci* h(‘ld by (lompers 
between Mr. Herry, when be had called that strike in the newspapers here against 
their contract, and Mr. Lynch. Iterry had broken Ids contract and be was try- 
ing to iKM'suade Lynch to get his unions to- break tlu‘ir contract, lie had per- 
Miaded tlie stereotyi>ers’ union to lireak tlieirs. This is wliat he says in a 
union publication : 

“ I am liere to get the printers on the street if I cun. I would break any 
(oniract uniler similar conditions, and I have tried, and am trying, to get the 
jirliiters to break tlieirs.” 

(The paper so presented was murkiHl “Exhibit No. 1, Witness T. E. Don- 
ii(‘ll(‘y, .Tidy 25, 1914. 

The pamiihlet referred to, entitleil “ Tlie Clilcago Newspaper Strikes,” ex- 
cerpts from the annual reports of tlie International q\vpograpbical Union oflicors 
for (he fiscal year ending May 31, 1912, was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Donnelley. Mr. Horry, in saying that, lias still iieen maintained one 
year, and I think two. as pre.sident of his union. 

rinilrmaii Walsh. IMr. Lennon would like to ask yon a question or two. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are yon aware of tlie fact that the limitation of 
apprentices set by the typographical union is not nearly taken advantage of 
liy the employers or others wlio employ union printers; in other words, they 
have loss than one-fonrth of llie apprentices that they could have under the 
law — under the union law? 

Mr. Donnelley. I have no record of that. We always had oiir full number 
when w’e w'ere operating under union conditions. 

Cornmis.sioner O’Connei.l. Did yon ever hear of the origin of this reset of 
ads., that the pre.ssure was first brouglit by eniployers who profited by the 
resetting? 

Mr. Donnelley. I luive read that in Mr. Lynch’s testimony. I also remeinlier 
Air. Lynch said that order had been older tlian be was. I know that tlie 
American Publishers’ Association did try to get that ellminateil several tiim^s, 
and It being a matter of international lawL whlcli is like the law' t>f the Modes 
and Uorslans, can not be changed under any consideration, and they have not 
been able to get any relief from it. 

Ooininissloner Lennon. I umlerstood you to say that competition settled the 
matter of wages and shop conditions. 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t think I said that, at least I didn’t intend to. I didn’t 
intend to say that. 

Commissioner Lennon. That was my understanding of your reply to one of 
the questions when Mr. Thompson wms asking you ns to how wages were to be 
adjusted. I understootl you to say that competition .settleil the conditions. 

Mr. Donnelley. I sahl competition settleil the fact that there had to be a 
wage system. In other words, by competition there is not a suflicient margin 
above the cost of oi)eration to go Into any large profit-sharing basis in com- 
petitive industries. That Is what I meant to say. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it the usual result of competition to lower or raise 
prices? 

Mr. Donnelley. The result of competition is to lower prices by more efficient 
methods. The result of competition Is to produce by more efficient methods 
at a lower cost. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, wouldn’t It naturally follow, if competition 
Worked that way as to the prwlucts, that It will lower wages? 

888I9*— S. Doc. 416, 64-1— vol 4 26 
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Mr. Donnelley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. If there Is no restriction upon It? 

Mr. Donnelley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. It won’t? 

Mr. Donnelley. No, sir; it floes not In a highly organized organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything further? Mr. Delano would like to ask some 
question.^. 

(Commissioner Delano. I want to ask you this: Give the commission the 
average length of service of your employees. Any figures on that. I suppose 
if they all went out In 1907 the organization has been built up since then. 

Mr. Donnelley. The organization is recent ; tluit is, it is within 8 or 10 years. 

Commissioner Delano. (Can you give us any idea of the average permanency 
of the employees? W(‘ want to get the Idea of whether you get a large number 
of fresh hands every year or have a permanent staff. 

Mr. Donnelley. Our staff for the length of service Is quite permanent, and, 
of coiir.se, It is to our advantage to make it so. We offer every inducement 
to keep the men. 

Commissioner Delano. What are the average wages of your employees to- 
day .1^ comiaired with wdvat they were under union conditions in 1907 — previous 
to that? 

Mr. Donnelley. They are hffeher. 

Commissioner Delano. How much higher? 

Mr. Donnelley. I haven’t those figures, Mr. Delano, but I remember in our 
pressroom there were only about three people who were receiving over the 
scale, which is .$24. We now have — I am sorry to say I haven’t those figures 
h(‘re, but our average in our pressroom of f)ur pressmen is ,$29.98 plus a bonus 
of anywhere from $1 to $1.5 a week; that is, if they are on bonus. We can’t 
put everybody on bonus, because we haven’t got far enough to have everything 
worked out on a scientific basis. 

Commissioner Delano. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Chuirman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Donnelley, that wage that you refer to, is it 
wage or is it earnings that are higher than the union scale? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, I thought all wages are earnings. If they are not. 
you can’t pay them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Earnings are based on wage. A man works 12 
hours a day, for instance, and that is his earnings for the day ; and if the day 
is 8 hours it would be based on what is paid him for 8 hours, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Donnelley. That is a little complicated. 

Commissioner Garretson. A man may earn far more than another? 

Mr. Donnelij:y. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he gives far more time to labor. 

Mr. Donnelley. And more efiicient service. 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Mr. Donnelley. And more efficient service. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Efficient service on n dally wage is not an element 
of earnings on the dally wage system. It is on the piecework system. 

Mr. Donnelley. We don’t run piecework but very little in our business. 

Commissioner Garretson. On dally wage the amount that is paid for the day 
is ihe wage f<»r the day, and if he works overtime, then his earnings will be 
greater than his dally wage; or if he is paid a bonus, that Is in addition to his 
wage, and the two together will make his earnings. 

l\Ir. Donnelley. I see what you mean. In other words, what you might call 
his rate of wmges, not his earnings; yes. I see what you mean. 

Coraml-ssloner Garretson. They are two distinct things? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

Coinmissioner Garretson. That is what I desired to know, whether the wage 
of these men is higher than the union men’s wages. 

Mr. Donnelley. Oh, the wages are higher. 

Commissioner Garret.son. The wages are higher? 

Mr. Donnelley. The basic wages. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your going rate is higher than the rates named in 
the contracts that the unlon men have in the town, is it? I notice that runs as 
high as $28, ♦nd in some instances .$36? 

Mr. Donnelley. What is that for? 

Commissioner Garretson. For pressmen. 
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Mr. Donnelley. I don’t know what that is, for I don’t know the wage. I 
haven’t seen a wage scale from them for years. 

Oonmilssioner Gabretson. I don’t pretend to be picking out the different clas- 
sifications; I never got higher in your trade than being a devil. Some people 
say I never got past that. 

Mr. Donnelley. As I understand, the basic wage on cylinder presses was $24 
a week and was raised to $25. Our average before that raise — the average 
rate in earnings, was $26.68. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Is that for foremen and all included? 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t think so ; our foremen are not 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). This is pressmen. 

Mr. Donnelley (continuing). Our foremen are not on our factory pay roll. 
Although now 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). How many men have you in your 
working force? It has all been built up since 1007, you say? 

Mr. Donnelley. Since when? 

Commissioner Garretson. Since 1907, when your present system dates from? 

Mr. Donnelley. No; I think that the typographical union strike was in 1005 
and the feeders’ strike was about 1003. 

(’ommissioner Garre'I’bon. Well, how many men have you in your employ ; 
what proportion of your working force has been witli yo\i, say, five year? 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t know. If I had known that question 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. How much? 

Mr. Donnelley. Why, I w'oukl be very glad to have that hunted up. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can you furnish this commission with that data? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears as “Donnelley Kxhibli.”) 

Commissioner (Garretson. Have you advertised continuously? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes. 

(.V)mmissioner Garretson. For the last, .say, seven years? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes. We will advertise forever — until our apprentices come 
up to be journeymen. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is a continuous practice with you daily, 
yt‘ar in and year out? 

Mr. Donnei.ley. Under union conditions or nonunion conditions, it is very 
diftic-ult to get good pressmen. They are the hardest people to get ; that is, very 
good pressmen. Now, what w^e are trying to 4 I 0 is to get exceptionally good 
pressmen in every case. Now% w'e have got a lot of men who are Just what you 
might call ordinary Journeymen, worth about $25. Now’, we are trying to get 
$27.50 men and $30 men, and w^e are advertising for them all the time. 

Commissioner Garretson. You want to build up a force that will conform to 
your efficiency Ideas? 

Mr. Donnelley. We want the able.st men. 

Commissioner Garretson. That will speed uj>? 

Mr. Donnelley. AVe want the ablest men can is* got to operate the macldnes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You will continuously ndvertise here and in tlia 
Ea.st? 

Mr. Donnelley. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you hiring men (*ver.v day? 

Mr. Donnelley. Oh, no. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. No expansion — no great expansion — of your force? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, of cour.se there is not Just at Ibe present moment. 
Sometimes w’e have what w’e call a l)usy season ami we luive to operate a night 
force. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, yes; I mean there is not a continuous mhlition 
to the staff? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, there has been every year ; yes, sir ; every year has 
shown 

Commissioner Garretson. Tako.s care of all the applications that are ma^le? 

Mr. Donnelley. I beg your pardon. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are able to absorb all the applications that 
are made. 

Mr. Donnelley. Oh, no, sir. 

Ck)mmlssioner Garretson. What is done with the surplus men? 

Mr, Donnelley. What is that? 

Commissioner Garretson. What is done with the .surplus men? 

Mr. Donnelley. We don’t take them unless they are very good. 
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Coinmlssionor Gareetson. What is that? , 

Mr. Donnet.ley. Wo (l(»ti’t take them unless they are very good. 

Commissioner Garretson. When you advertise for men, and men travel 
long distances to get positions tliat are nonexistent, what is your attitude 
toward them? 

Mr. DoNNELiJcy. They don’t do that. 

Commissioner Garuf:tson. What is that? 

Mr. DoNNEr.LEY. 'i’hey don’t <lo that. 

CommissloiK'r Garret.son. Wliat is the form of your advertising? 

Mr. DoN^ETJ,EY. It is always an attempt to find out — correspondence, find 
out through r«‘ferences, how able they are; we refer to their employers and 
find out wliether they are excellent men before we ask them to come on. 

CommissioruM- G \kret 80 N. They don’t present themselves, then, in answer to 
the advertisements? 

Mr. Don NEELEY. No, sir; not unless it is a local advertisement. 

Cominissiom'r Gakhetson. Do you make any references of those men to 
other men who have under consideration strikes with the union? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, there is no strike going on at our place now. 

(k)imnlsslon(‘r Garretson. Oh, no; not at your own place; when there is, I 
say, with others, do you loan men for strike-breaking purposes? 

Mr. Donnei.i.ey. No, sir. 

Conirnissl(»ner Garretson. Nor refer none to other men, to other employers? 

Mr. Donnelijcy. Well, we would refer people, if any man asked us if we 
knew of any good man that was not employed, and we didn’t have him, we 
certainly would refer him. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does that system of advertising enable you to 
build up a roster to draw on? 

Mr. Donneli.ey. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, In the event 

Mr. Donnelley (Interrupting). No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). That trouble should occur? 

Mr. Donneli.ey. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, I understood the statement that you made, as 
Mr. Lennon (pioted it, in answer to Mr. Thompson's statement, that competition 
settled the questions that would be ordinarily settled by conference. You dis- 
claimed that afterwards, though, I mean you disclaimed having that intention. 
But have you ever known competition to shorten the workday, In the history 
of industry? 

Mr. Donnelley. I think there are cases where that has been done, but I 
can’t quote them now; In other words, where people have found — I think it 
was In Poughkeepsie where people had found by the present-day methods of 
cost keeping and eftlciency records, that greater results could be obtained by a 
shorter day than a longer day, and the day was gratuitously shortene<l. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has it even been done except where data proved, 
where the union had forced that condition in, that it was good business to do it? 

Mr. Donnei-lky. I don’t know the condition. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean competition independent of every other in- 
fluence; isn’t its natural tendency exactly the opposite? 

Mr. Donnelley. No. 

Commissioner Garreison. Why not? 

Mr. D0NNE1.LEY. We have reduced the ofiice hours in our factory gratui- 
tously — I mean the office hours in our office. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Donnelley. I know that several of the merchants In this town have re- 
duced the hours of their porters, and so forth, gi-atuitously, because they 
thought It was a good thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure. Was any influence exerted by the fact that 
with the present humanitarian trend they did not care to take the criticism of 
doing otherwise? Was that a factor? 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t like exactly that way of putting it. I think that 
employers, as well as employees, have a very acute sense of their responsibility 
to the community. I don't think that had been brought about 10 years ago; 
I know my grandfather had It; I know my father had it. I will admit that 
under present advances we probably can go further than we could then. But 
I am not suigf that these people were Influenced by any ulterior motives, ex- 
cept they thought it was a good thing for their men and a square thing. You 
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know employers do a great many things for their employees, just because they 
want to be men, and they want to have sympathy wltli them. 

Commissioner Gabretson. They do. But did you ever note any great num- 
ber of them giving that tendency full rein until public activity or public criti- 
cism brought it to attention? 

Mr. Donnelijey. Well, now, giving It full rein — I suppose I have applications 
for altruistic and charity purposes that is ten times my Income. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. 

Mr. Donnelly. There Is not one of them that I don’t think is worthy, and if 
I gave my altruistic spirit full rein I would bo broke in a month, right off. 
Now, everybody has to regulate and adjust his altruistic purposes by reas<m. 
And I think when you say “ full rein,” that you are ask^^ig something which is 
impossible. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I will modify the “ full rein,” and I will say how 
many of them went to the limit that is now ordinarily require<i by humanitarian 
legislation, until the legislation took place? 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t know. 

t\)mmissioner Garuetson. What has l>een the attitude, not of some em- 
ftloyor.s but of a very large number of them, toward humanitarian legislation In 
general? Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Donnelley. Quite. The employer looks upon humanitarian legislation 
in this way : If it is po.ssihle to pass a law which is a benefit to humanity, with- 
out inflicting other troubles, they are all for it. The United Typothetie of 
America was the first employers’ organization in the country that went on 
record for an employers’ liability law. I iimlerstand one of the first. 

Commissioner Gabretson. One minute right there, an employers’ liability or 
workmen’s compensation, because they are two entirely different things. 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, I supposed they were tlu^ same. 

Commissioner Gabretson. No ; they are entirely different. 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, workmen’s compensation — workmen’s compensation, 
’riie factory act was not oppo.SGd, as I know’ of, by employers. It certainly was 
not by any of my associates. There are law’s that have been oppose<l because 
we believe tliat they are not for the good of the communit> . Now’, w’e are often 
accused of tipposing things from a selfish Interest when we really heli<‘ve that 
the people are mistaken in their methods. Now’, there is not much difference 
between the employer and empIoy<‘e in our desire, and what we are after. But 
^ve differ as to methods. And we don’t believe, w’e don’t believe tliat certain 
things can be accomplished In tlie w’ay other people do, and w’e think tliat there 
w’ill be a lot of — there will be more distress caused by the hnv than there wdll 
be benefit, and that is a very honest difference of opinion. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I don’t want you to gather the idea that I Include 
every employer. 

Mr. Donnelley. No. 

Commissioner Gabretson. In a certain category. I want this understoml, I 
have met many employers who were just as decent and just as human as their 
surroundings w’ould let them be, and their ass«M,-lates. They would have gladly 
bwii better than they were. But is it not true that the man who desires to 
introduce the cost of those things into the comluct of his business, Is absolutely 
at the mercy of the employer who will not do it competitively? 

Mr, Donnelley. It w’ould seem so; but I don’t believe it is, because we 

Commissioner Gabretson. Have you made a Btudy of it practically to know 
w’hether It Is or not? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, we see some very competitive businesses doing some 
very humanitarian things that cost them a lot of money. They do It and they 
still compete. I don’t think they do it because they think they are going to 
make any money out of it, but they are able to do it nevertheless. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Aren’t a very great many of those instances most 
apparent from those who have made enough money that they can stand tlie 
drain, and they desire the reputation that comes from it? 

Mr. Donnelley. No; there are lots of things done where people don’t talk 
about them. 

Commissioner Gabretson. It is another form of advertising. 

Mr. Donnelley. Oh, not necessarily; no, sir. There are a few very note<l 
exceptions. 

Commissioner Gabretson. For instance, a case ocjpurred here in New York, 
where It was testified that a leading dry-goods store published a very ornate 
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reading article that they had given a great picnic to their entire employees; 
and it was testified there that those girls whose pictures were sho^, were or- 
dered to appear In the city park to be photographeil with their glad rags 
on. and then report at the store, and there you have a sample of that methotl 

of doing business. . ^ x i i 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t think that Is going to settle any industrial disputes. 

Commissioner Carketson. How is that? 

Mr Donnelley. I don’t think that line will settle any Industrial disputes. 

(Commissioner Cakretson. That wn.s brought out in consideration of certain 
claims made by tliat store as to how they treated their employees. It is a fair 
sample, however, of advertising philanthropy, and doesn’t it constitute a factor 
in many of those cases? 

Mr Donnelley. I atn unable to say; I don t know the gentleman. 

(Commissioner (^auketson. You have never seen an instance you thought was 
that w!»y? 

Mr. Donnelley. I might have had opinions, but I don’t want to express tliera. 

(Commissioner Cauretson. What Is the comparative labor cost now as com- 
pare<l with labor cost when you worketl under your union agreement for the 
same volume of work? 

Mr. Donnelley. I haven’t the figures here. 

(Comtmssioner Carretson. You have never made 

Mr. Donnelley. I say, I haven’t the figures. 

(Commissioner (Iaruetson. Can you furnish them? 

Mr. Donneli-ey. It would be very difficult; we would have to go back over 
<mr books for quite a number of years. 

(Commissioner Carretson. T thought possibly it might be made up for a short 
period, because it would go far to demonstrate the comparison, to take for a 
reasonable period, as to what the actual labor cost was between the two. I 
understood your position was that wages would have been as good without 
unioidsm as it Is to-day. 

Mr. Donnelley. I said actual wages. 

(Commissioner Carretson. Yes. 

Mr. Donnet.ley. Actual wages. The average of the actual wages of every- 
body would be .iust as good without as they are with. 

Ootnmlssloner (rAURET.soN. As with the union? 

Mr. Donnelley. T don’t say the wages of the union i>eople would be as high, 
but the higher wag(‘S of the'uidon people are paid by the pe{>ple who are not 
organized. If everybody wouhl organize they would not be so high. 

Commissioner Carretson. Who fixes the standard of wages for the laboring 
men of the country, the small group referred to as organize<l or the mass 
unorganized group? 

Mr. Donnelley. I suppose that is really settled by supply and demand for 
the productiveness (d the labor. 

Commissioner (Carretson. That is a supposition, isn’t it? 

Mr. Donnelley, No, sir; not a supposition. 

Commissioner Carretson. Well, you said you supposed so. 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, we will put it as a supposition. But you misunder- 
stand me. That is, the general wages of all the people in the country is settletl 
by the question of sniqdy and demand and productiveness, 

(Commissioner Carretson. Following out your idea in regard to increasing 
production being the true avocation and that it has a cheapening effect — follow 
that to its logical conclusion, and if a man prmiuces enough he could bankrupt 
himself, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Donnelley. I can’t follow you. 

Commissioner Carretson. The statement, as I understood you, was that the 
only way and the prot>er way to increase benefits to the man was to increase 
the production. 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Carretson. And that the greater the production the cheaper 
the price of the article? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Carretson. Now, if a man produces enough he could make the 
article valueless. 

Mr. Donnelley. No, sir ; that is a ridiculous argument. That is a ridiculous 
argument to ^statement. 

Mr, Carretson. If you start out by adding to the productiveness, as you 
make the production greater where does it lead you? 
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Mr. Donnelley. If we produce three times as much wheat In the country os 
now, the price would not be one-third what It Is now. You know that just as 
well as I do. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. I haven’t stated proportions at all ; you are putting 
that In. You stated if you Increase production you lower the price. 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gareetson. And if you increase it enough you lower It clear 
down. 

Mr. Donnelley. I never said that. There is a law of the diinlnishlng wage 
in everything. 

Commissioner Gareetson. If you start It, It will reacii the ground after a 
uhile. 

Mr. Donnelley. No; it Is not a straight line; it is a parabola. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Are you sure th<* absunllty is not following part 
way and quitting when you get halfway? 

Mr. Donnelley. No, sir. 

(knmnissioner Garretson. Well, study over it. 

Mr. Donnelley. I have. 

(kmimissioner (iARRETSON. That is all. 

Chairman AValsh. Any other questions? 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wright. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWIN R. WRIGHT. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mr. Whiqiit. Edwin 11. AVright. 

Mr. Thompson. Your busine.sa address? 

Mr. Wright. Postal Telegraph Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation? 

Mr. Weight. Printer. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you iiold any ofliclal position In connection witli the 
typographical union? 

Mr. Wiii(*ht. President of Local Union No. 16. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you bmi president of that organization? 

Mr. Wright. The last time just a month. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you held It before? 

Mr, AV RIGHT. Pour years, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you hold any othcial place with tlie union any other 
years other than president? 

Mr. Wright. I was ofllcer of the union for probably 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. You have been president «»f the Illinol.s Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Wright. Seven years. 

Mr. Thompson. In your imsltlon as leader of organized labor you have had 
more or less occasion to study the industrial problem and industrial conditions 
In the country, have you not? 

Mr. Wright. I have tried to. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion regarding industrial unrest, If in your, 
opinion such exists? 

Mr. Wright. I have. 

Mr. Thompson. You might tell us in your own language as l)rlefly as you 
can the cause and Its cure. 

Mr. Wright. The great cause for industrial unrest comes from lack of em- 
ployment The cause of lack of employment can be traceil to several different 
causes. One cause I believe at the pre.sent time, especially for Industrial unrest. 

Is lack of executive ability, which is always the primary cause for Industrial 
unrest. This time more so than ever. 

Mr. Thompson. What executive ability do you speak of, the workers or 
whom? 

Mr. Weight. I am referring to a condition that confronts us especially at 
this time in ftiy opinion, and that is the custom of the deferring of the railroad- . 
rate cases of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has disorganized ray 
trade especially. We have between 20 and 25 per cent of our men out of work 
at the present time because Industry does not know where It stands, and will 
not know until the rate case is settled one way or the other. Of course, our 
p^ple are not interested whether tie rate goes up or down. That makes no 
difference to us, but It Is Important to us that some decision be made so that 
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employers can get out their printing, put our men to work, and fix prices on 
their goods and do other things that will allow industry to go ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. If the rate case was settled, it has been settlecl now, has 
it not? 

Mr. Wright. No, sir ; not unless it was this afternoon. Oh, it has been settled, 

I believe ; yes, sir ; but rates have not been announced. 

Mr. Thompson. But upon the announeement of the rates by the Interstate 
Commeree Commission, would, in your opinion, the industrial unrest disappear? 

Mr. Wright. Our men will go to work, probably 700 or 800 or possibly 1,000 
printers can go to work, and there will be less industrial unrest when they go 
to work and have a i>ay envelope to take home Saturday night to their families. 

I am referring to Chicago alone. 

Mr. Thompson. I wouhl like to have you give us your views of industrial 
unrest further than you have, as to what other contributing causes there 
might be, 

Mr. Wright. Well, another contributing cause — the primary cause, In my 
opinion — is lack of education. 

Mr. Thompson. ITow does that operate? 

Mr. Wright. A certain per cent of our men have not had schooling sufficient 
to enable them to make the progress in their trade that they believe they have 
the right to expect. They are handlcappetl by lack of education — by lack of 
practical teaching — and they are not able to take the position which they de- 
sire and which they think they have the right to expect. That is one of the 
causes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that all you have to say about the cause of industrial 
unr(‘st? 

Mr. Wright. Oh, no ; that is one of the primary causes. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the other secondary causes — are there other 
primary causes? Just go ahead and go through the category you have in your 
mind. 

Mr. Wright. Anoth(‘r one of the principal causes we have for industrial un- 
rest Is competition between the union and nonunion men, and between the 
journeymen and somlskllle<l labor, which finds its way into the shops and fac- 
tories, esp(‘clally th(‘ nonunion shops, with prison labor in industries and other 
matters of that kind — unfair competition as we believe it to be. 

Mr. Thompson. Any oilier causes? 

Mr. Wright, I think that will cover the two principal points — we have other 
causes. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you suggest to this commission which 
this commission might carry out or help carry out or recommend to Congress? 

Mr. Wright Sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you suggest for that evil? 

Mr. Wiinarr. First, I would send every child to school, give the child a com- 
mon-school education. T would put a sufficient number of teachers in the schools 
to actually tench the chihlren. I would put the textbooks the child uses on a 
basis where the parents could afford to pay. I would prohibit children from 
going to work in an Industry until the child was mentally capable of taking up 
the work. Aft (a* the youngster had gone into the trades I would see that the 
education continued and only a portion of the time be put in at the shop or the 
factory, and that the common-school education continue under competent in- 
structors. T would carry out the same course with the workmen themselves 
after they Iiave graduateil from being apprentices and have become journeymen. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Wright, have you heard the testimony here of Mr. 
Donnelley? 

Mr. Wright. T did. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you got to add to what he said? 

Mr. Wbioiit, INIr. Donnelley runs a nonunion estabishment. He runs — on the 
question of apprentices he works more than the scale of wages prescribed in 
union shops. He pays smaller wages. I do not know as there is anything 
more I could say than tbnt he does not comply to the going rate wages or the 
going scale of wages or hours, either one. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all you care to say with reference to tlie establishment 
In respect to what he said? 

Mr. Wright. Mr. Donnelley ran a union shop for five years. The shop has 
been conductetU m a union shop upon three different occasions. We have had 
three strilo^s In the Donnelley establishment, and twice the shop became union, 
and we expect It will be presently union again. 
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Mr. Thompson. Anything further you have got to add to the Industrial 
problem further than you have stated now? I see you have some papers before 
you. 

Mr. Wright. Sir? 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further you care to say now on the in- 
dustrial problem? 

Mr. Wbtoht. It Is a pretty big proposition — the In<Uistrial problem — to say 
anything In a sentence. But what I have suggoste<l here once or twice, we 
have tried to place it in effect in my organization. We liave tried to make the 
organization that I represent and which I represented before — wc have tried to 
huihl up the features, the beneficial features, of our organization so that it 
would be a desirable place for a man to seek association. For instance. last 
year we paid $2,106.02 In funeral benefits to our members In the local organi- 
zation, and this does not apply to the beneflcinl organization but this is a relief 
outside of our benefit organization. We paid $24,222.71 on a<M-ount of sick 
benefits. There are several other items that go along with these two. 

We conduct an old-age pension out of our earnings and with no contribution 
from our employers. Tills is paid partly by the international union and partly 
by the local union. We pay $8 per week for a nuunber after he gets past the 
(lay’s work or for other causes he is unable to find sustaining employment. 

We also have a tubercular borne at Colorado Springs, wiiere I believe we cure 
more cases of tubercular trouble than any other institution in the country 
similarly conducted — uot similarly conducted, but having the same number of 
jaitients. 

We have other benefit features. We try to make the organization desirable. 
You see, referring to Mr. Donuelley’s shop for a moment, I do not believe there 
is one employee in the Donnelley establishment or in any other nonunion print- 
ing oilice in the city of Chicago that would not be willing to .loin the typo- 
graphical union, and be glad to do so, If he wms not confronted with discharge. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was there some other information, Mr. Wright, that you 
would like to volunteer before the commissioner starts to ask questions? I 
thought maybe you had something in yonr Iiand you had not put In yet. 

Mr. Wright. I have two or three exhibits here. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Wright. The constitution and by-laws of the International Typogi’aphl- 
cal Union, the financial exhibit of Chicago Typographical Union No. IG, and 
matters of that kind I might pass over to the hoard to look over at their 
leisure. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you do that? First, give what they are to the 
stemographers, so they will be a reference to them. 

Mr. Wright. Well, the one I menlioned is the financl.al exhibit for the year 
ending June 30, 1914, the book of laws of the International Tyimgraphlcnl 
Union, old-age pension law of the International Typographical Union, directory 
of union printing offices of Chicago, book of rules of the Union Printers’ Home. 
We have a lot of that stuff. If you want— if you want any more, I will be 
glad to send you more. 

(Mr, Wright submitted, In printed form, pamphlets of the following titles; 
“ Financial Exhibit of Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1914”; “Book of Laws of International Typographical Union, Janu- 
ary 1, 1914”; “Old Age Pension Laws of the International Typographical 
Union”; “Directory of Union Printing Offices of Chicago, May, 1914”; “Book 
of Rules, Union Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, Colo., 1913 ” ; and “ Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of Chicago Typographical Union No. 10, 1914.”) 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr, Wright, have yon knowledge as to whether the 
employing printers of the country have apprentices up to the limitation of the 
typographical union permit? 

Mr. Weight. They have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is the percentage that I stated approximately cor- 
rect, that It is only about a little over one-fourth of the limitation, taking the 
country at large? 

Mr. Wright. I think you are approximately correct. In the printing busi- 
ness most of our employers, I am glad to say, take a pride in their work. They 
wish to turn out the best possible class of printing and they must have good 
men to do that — Journeymen and not apprentices. Any time you put an ap- 
prentice on a job you are going to have inferior work, except in certain classes 
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of work where the apprentice’s judgment will go on that particular job — par- 
ticular class, I should say. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose we will say that the apprentices employed 
were up to the limitation? 

Mr. Weight. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe the typographical union would give 
favorable consideration if the trade demanded an increase? 

Mr. Weight. We liave reduced the number of apprentices. Formerly It was 
1 apprentice to every 10 Journeymen, or major fraction. Upon the complaint 
of the employer that he wa.s not getting enough apprentices, we reduced It 
from that, 1 to 10, to 1 to 7, and if we can not supply the number of journey- 
men we will reduce it again. We have no desire to Inflict any hardship on the 
employer. All we ask Iiim to do is to pay us our wages. We wl.sh the employer 
to make mom'.v ; the more money the employer makes the higher we are going 
to increase our wage scale and shorten our hours and improve our conditions. 
The employer can not do it unless he makes money, and we are willing that he 
should. 

C^unndsslonor liENNON. You must know something about this resetting of 
ads. Is that done solely by the will of the typogimphical union or do the 
emph)yers cooperate in that proposition? 

Mr. Weight. The employer eooperates in it. Years ago the employer con- 
ducted his jointing department — that Is, of the newspaper — conducted the 
establishment independtmt of any other establishment. He set all of his adver- 
tising matter in his own shop. Pre.sently the advertising man from some of 
tli(* big stores, as they grew up, thought to take a short cut and would send 
tlieir copy to one establishment and proofs would be taken and sent to the 
other (‘omposlng rooms ami the ad set and plac(‘d in the i>ai)er. The employers 
ask if it would not be possible to take the matrices from one establishment to 
the other and cast the ad and then afterward sot the ad on their own time. 
Tliat was finally conceded to. The employer, however, gets paid for resetting 
the original ad. It comes to us; is put on the time copy; the men handle it 
when they have nothing else to do; on certain days of th(‘ w'eek our men are 
very busy for two or, possibly, three days a week; and when In the old days, 
W'hen the iihmi set the ads originally, they had steadier employment, and this 
acts as a sort of brake on this continual change in the shop. It is a concession 
granted the enii)h)yer, not a demand from the organization. There is a vast 
dHTerence between the two. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will you tell us about the typographical vocational 
school ? 

Mr. Weight. Yc.s, sir. It originated in Chicago some years ago. We had 
been talking over it for a long while. We had a contract with the United 
Tyixitlietie. wddch was referred to a few moments ago, and we endeavored to 
take uj) with the tyrM»thetse a ecmrse of printing so that the apprentices in the 
sliop might l)(*eome better journeymen than they would otherwise. The 
typcdhetPr turned ns down. Then we went ahead and took It up ourselves and 
jyerfeeted the class ourselves. We ditl lufl admit an apprentice into member- 
ship until he takes up the course in ju-lntlng entirely aside from his personal 
instruction lie receives in tiie sliop. It is a course that extends all over the 
ITnited States and Tanada, as far ns the International Typographical goes, and 
it came from Ciilcago. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Can you tell u.s approximately how many printers of 
any age have taken advantage of these classes? 

Mr. Wright. I have forgotten the exact number. I am acquainted with the 
result which I lielleve Is more imjEu-tant. The average increased wage of the 
boy w’ho has graduateil into a journeyman, wdio has taken the apprentice 
course, amounts to something like two or a trifle over two dollars a week in 
advance of wdiat he w'ouhl have reeelvtsl had he not taken the course. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Tliat is all I care to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you want to ask an> questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O^Connell, Yes. How many printing shops are there In Chi- 
cago, Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Weight. How many printing offices? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. W’RioHT. We have our own men working in probably 300 shops. 

Commissions O’Connell. I want to get the total number of shops In the 
city, union anlf nonunion. 
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Mr. Wbight. I do not know. There are so many private establishments, 
little shops scattered around In basements one place and another, that It Is 
almost impossible to tell. We don’t know. We can not gather it from the 
directory because many places are listed as printers but are publishers and 
have no printing department 

(Jommissioner O’Connell. What percentage of the shops where typesetters 
are employed? 

Mr. Wright. We can not get that either, but that is all the shops that are 
recognized as being printing oflices. We probably have 80 ikm* cent — 90 per 
cent We estimate that w'e do 85 per cent of the printing in Chicago; that Is. 
the printers do 85 i)er cent of the production. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have contracts with all of the newspaper 
publications in the city? 

Mr. Wright. We have both a local contra<‘t and a national — or an inter- 
national contract. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many newspapers that are publisluNl in the 
United States outside of the asso<*iation of i)ublishers are nominion? Have 
yon any idea of the number of firms or publications in the newspaper publishers’ 
association? 

Mr. Wright. I haven’t the data, but practically every newspaper in the 
United States belongs to the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
which has a contract with the International Typograpiilcal Union, an arbitra- 
tion contract. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The typographical union has a contract practically 
with every newspaper publishcMl in the UnitcMl States? 

Mr. Wright. Practically, not all. There are a few outside. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage are outside? 

Mr. Wright. Two or three per cent I imagine — just a guess. 

Commissioner O’Connklt,. That is all. 

(Uiairman Walsh. That is all. Thunk you, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Thompson, Mr. Caldwell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK C, CALDWELL. 

Mr, Thompson. Mr. Cahhvell, will you give us your name, please, and your 
business address, and your business? 

Mr. Caldwell, Frank (’. Caldwell. I am president of II. W. Caldwell & Son 
Co., Seventeenth Str^nH and Western Avenue in this city. We are engineers, 
founders, and machinists. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your firm been in existence; how long have 
you been connected with it? 

Mr. Caldwell. Since 1875. 

Mr. Thompson. 1875? 

Mr. Caldwell. Since 1875. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinions regarding industrial unrest, If such 
exists, its causes, and what remedies might be appliwl to it. You may state it 
in your own way, Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Caldwell. I think one of the difhculties in trying to arrive at the 
reasons for industrial unrest is to select that as the only form of unrest. I 
think anyone that has observed conditions as they have arisen in the past 
three or four years has realized that there has been a general unrest, extending 
not merely to what miglit be called industry, but It has also been evidenced 
in .social matters, in political matters, and you might say also in moral mattt*rs. 
And that unrest is perhaps, one might say, a species of circular insanity ; that is 
to say, there are probably periods recurring, more or less frequent intervals, 
when there Is a disturbance in the social and body politic, and I apprehend that 
conditions as we now see them are possibly a recurrence of that situation. 

Specifically, as to the industrial unrest, it would he quite unfair for anyone 
to select any single thing and claim that that was the one or even the principal 
reason for what we recognize as Industrial unrest at the present time. An 
employer so minded might say that it wa.s due to the union conditions. He 
might charge that the unrest had been instigated by the agitation on the part 
of those that are union leaders. Others might say that it Is a new awakening 
of a new democracy. Others might charge that it >vas due to political reasons, 
and that the unrest had been fomented by the actions of those politicians who 
thought to ride Into power upon the wave of popular approval. 
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But to my thought there is no one of these things that ought to be charged 
with this condition. I tidnk that all of them have something to do with it. And 
the unrest is here. There are new conditions confronting us which have got to 
be met in some way or other. 

I think, perhaps, Mr. Thompson, I can save the time of the commission and 
your time if I try to say some tilings in reply to the questions that you have in- 
clude<l with your request to appear here. And with your permission, and for 
the purpose only of saving time, I Will follow that method if it is agreeable 
to you. 

Mr. Thompson. Co right ahead, Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Caldwell. There has been much said here about the attitude of the em- 
ployer toward the labor unions, and I might say by way of preface tliat my con- 
cern runs what is euphemistically called an open shop, the result of a misunder- 
standing — a strike that took place in lOtiH — something that we would mucli prefer 
to forget. But the attitude of the employer toward the labor union, I think, is 
not always clearly un<l(‘rstood by himself. He will say, iierhaps, that he Is 
opposed to the labor unl(»n. Naturally an <»pen-shop man might be supposed to 
be opiiosed to the labor union. But T think the n‘al, basic attitude of the non- 
union employer, or anyone that may take an extreme view on that side of the 
case, is rather that he is not oppose<l to the labor union as a labor union, as an 
organization for the purpose, as they claim, of benetiting tlie condition of those 
that are members of that organization. But he is opposed — and there are very 
many that are immovably oppose<l — to those things which they elaim, and whl<'h 
they feel, are self-evidently errors uml evils tlmt pertain so generally to the 
American labor union us we know it. 

1 think tlmt emi)loyers generally are not friendly to the <‘losed shop. I think 
they are opposed to it for very much the same reason tlmt the general mind of 
the public is bitterly opposed to anything tlmt savors of a trust or a monopoly. 
I think that the employer reeogulzes tlmt it is an nbn<>rmal economic condition 
tlmt there should be anything in the nature of a limitation of output, anytl)ing 
in the way of an unreasonable limitation of apprentices, anything by way of a 
fixed mliilnium wage which has a tendency to level the wage of the more elticlent 
to those wlio are less capable. Tie is opposed to anything in the nature of co- 
ercion by means of violence or boycott or any other s\ich method. And he is 
opposed to anything tlmt will not give the large miml>er of those outside tlie 
organization an equal opportunitv to earn their living in the trade that they may 
be acquainted with. 

Now, I say tlmt the opposition and the antagonism on tlie part of the em- 
ployer is, I think, directed n<»t at the union as sm li but at the evils and errors 
tlmt are In such organizations as we kiuiw them. 

And I want to say this also on behalf of the employer: I think that his atti- 
tude in seeking to maintain what he considers right economic conditions is by 
no means a selfish opposition. I wish to make tiie point that if the employer 
were simply seeking to follow his own selfish ends, to endeavor to earn tlie 
greatest amount of money with the least possible friction and the least ixisslble 
annoyance on his part, he might very well aeqniesce in everytliing that a union 
should demand of him and pass on the cost to the consuming public. 

The commission, I apprehend, are probably pretty well acquainted by this 
time with the anti juid pro attitude of employers toward the labor-union propo- 
sition. But I think they will perhaps be willing to receive something in the 
nature of constructive suggestion. 

Anybody can tear down, but it takes a pretty wise man to build up. And we 
can point out the evils that exist, as undoubtedly evils do exist, in this industrial 
situation. But it Is a problem worthy of the wisest of men to suggest something 
that perhaps may alleviate if not entirely cure this rather woeful condition. 

It would he rather a bold business man who under conditions as they now 
exist would suggest anything by way of adilltional legislation. The usual com- 
plaint Is that w’e are overlegislated as it is now, A certain well-known financier 
made frequent use of the term “ undigested securities.” I should say that the 
body politic now is aff(H‘te<l by what might be calletl umllgested legislation as 
much as any other ill that I can think of. 

And while It may seem rather superfluous to suggest anything by way of ad- 
ditional legislation, it does seem to me that it is quite as competent to suggest 
that there should be a declaration that the close<l shop Is just as much of a mo- 
nopoly as any Mist that is open to criticism and therefore should be declared 
to be illegal; furthermore, that anything that tends to limit the production, 
the fair production, of an employee is an e<‘onomic wrong that should be pro- 
hibited. and anything that tends in that direction should be prevented if possible. 
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That there should be some means whereby we could arrive fairly and equi- 
tably as to what is the right position In this matter of limitation of apprentices. 
No one can be fair and say there is not something In the claim made by union 
labor that unlimitefl allowance of apprentices would tend to debase and overrun 
the trade. On the other hand, no patriotic American r*an say but what there 
should be sufficient freeilom in the learning of the different trades in this coun- 
try so that opportunity should be open, provide<l the other side of the question 
is not harmed. There should be some meahs of arriving at what is exactly the 
right number of hours it is fair and that ought to be worked. Now, 1 propose 
for the consideration of the commission that it may be iiossibh' — I hardly think 
it will be probable — it may be possible that there may be some tribunal which 
will be inslituted not so much for the purpose of conciliation or arbitration 
but, rather, for the purpose of having a general oversight and general super- 
vision of these issues that are coming up all the time, for the purpose of safe- 
guarding and protecting not the employee and not the employer but the general 
public at large. 

I think in our shortsightedness — when I say “ our ” I am meaning labor 
unions and the employer — we are very apt to see no further than our own par- 
ticular interests in the consideration of these matters, but It does seem to me 
that there Is that third party in interest who seems to have lavn so utterly help- 
less and yet so vitally affected l>y everything done along these lines that the 
(iovornment might very well do something that would protwt that interest of 
the general public. I understand perfectly well whenever there is a groat 
strike that puts out some public utility or .shuts down a coal mine, or in some 
way a direct and definite conviction to the laihllc, the cry goes up it is this 
third party, the public, that must be considered; but may I not make the point 
as strongly as I possibly can, it is not only In such cases that our picked — 
tliese cases as incidents, but it is in every case where there is to be an adjust- 
ment of wages, an adjustment — a reduction of hours or anything that affects 
the cost of production of that work and the production of w’ealth, that the 
phrase is that the consumer has to have in order to live; w’henever that case 
is up for consideration there must bo ultimately some consideration of the 
general public interest in tliat matter. 

Let me say, for example, I believe every workingman in the city of Chicago, 
excluding perhaps those that are directly benefite<l, is paying a premium for 
living in the city of Chicago, because his rent is a very (‘onsklorahle per cent 
higher than It should be, due to the excessive cost of Imllding operations In the 
city of Chicago. And while that may be an obvious case, every case has pre- 
cisely the same result; the loss is as great as the one is in this Instance. It 
would be perfectly possible to demonstrate to the general public that if there 
could be formed a farm-labor union wdio would be able by their compact or- 
ganization and their complete close<i-shop monopoly of that particular Industry 
to be able to reiluce the hours of labor on the farm to eight hours per day and 
apply that Ileaven-given salary of .$5 per day, winch has been set up by a cer- 
tain gentleman, it is perfectly plain that everybody In the whole country would 
have to pay that excessive cost of production of the farm. But it is not so 
plain— it is* not so plain when we say if we increase the pay of the railroad 
engineers, or w’e increase tlie pay of the man wmrking in my shop, remotely 
connecUKl wdth the ultimate consumer, that finally the Increase of the pay Is 
laid on the already overburdeneil shouhlers of the ultimate consumer, having 
a<lded to it my profit and every other lntcrme<llate profit that goes to make up 
the final cost he has to pay. I feel that this commission, if it can formulate 
some plan whereby an unbiased, high-minded, indifferent, unprejudiced body 
can l)e brought Into being for tbe purpose of safeguarding the wdde interests of 
the public in these matters, they will certainly have justifieil their existence. 

Mr. Thompson. I think he has covered the field pretty broadly, and I have 
nothing more to ask. 

CJommissioner O’Connell. Will you please define for u.s what you consider the 
public? 

Mr. Caldwell. The public Is everyl>ody, and It does not exclude the lowest 
laborer any more than it excludes the man highest up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner Qarbetson. I would like to ask one question ; Don’t you get 
Henry Ford and Heaven confused on the $5 a day wage? 
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Mr. Cauiwell. There are some of Mr. Ford’s employees that closely relate 
him to the presiding genius of heaven, I think. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the five dollar hasn’t come Into being yet 
altogether? 

Mr. Caldwell. I don’t know : that is the advertising report. 

CommlssioiH'r 0’( Connell. The process of evolution is going on yet. 

Mr. Caldwell. It always will. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS. 

Mr. TnoMP.soN. Will you give your name? ** 

Mr. Perkins. George W. Perkins. 

Mr. Thomi’son, Your business addre.«>s? 

Mr. Perkins. 950 Monon Building, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Perkins. President and secretary of the Cigar Makers* International 
Union. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president? 

Mr. Perkins. Twenty-two years, six months, and twenty-five days. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you have been long enough in that position to have some 
knowledge in regard to industrial unrest, its cause, and possibly have been long 
enough connecteil wltli labor to have .some idea of a remedy? 

Mr. Perkins. I think I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, I will give you your own way, just as I gave to Mr. 
Caldwell. Tell your story in your own manner. 

Mr, Perkins. The question is the cause of industrial unrest and the cure; 
is that It? 

Mr. Thompson. If you have it. 

Mr. Perkins. To my mind, grounded upon a lifetime experience, the cause of 
industrial unrest is due largely, primarily, fundamentally, to low wages and 
long hours of labor. The fact that immigrants are lied to before they come 
here, cheated and robbed after they get here, and when they finally realize this 
then it causes considerable industrial uneasiness. Careless statements as to 
fmidnmentul facts as to real facts that exist. The notion that there Is one 
law for the rich and another for the poor, whether there is any such thing or 
not. figuratively speaking. The exiierlence of labor has led me to believe that 
periodically tlil‘re Is some such difference. Another contributing cause is the 
mad pace at which industrial workers are driven, a pace that kills 35,000 an- 
nually and wounds 2,000,000 In our industries alone; a pace that kills a like 
number and wounds a like number In our transportation. The fact that 200,000 
peeiple die annually from tuberculosis, a preventable disease, a disease that 
should not exist among us. The fact that 800,000 people die annually from 
preventable diseases due to occupational diseases is another. 

Another cause in connection with the unrest of immigrants in 1909 is the 
following advertisement appearing in the Pittsburgh, Pa., newspapers ; “ Men 
wanted. — Tinners, catchers, and helpers to work in open shop; Servians, Poles, 
and Boumanlans preferrtHl ; steady employment and good wages to men willing 
to work. Fare paid and no fees charged.” 

You ask me a cure for Industrial unrest. I wouldn’t cure it if I could, and 
I couldn’t If I would. I say that with a full knowledge of the meaning of the 
word. Industrial unrest, the agitator and the kicker make for the uplift,*' a 
better, social, economical, and iwlitical state, and for advancing civilization, 
and were It not for industrial and social unrest there would be no human 
progress along lines that were good and beneficial for the great mass of working 
men and women of our country. 

I would, however, minimize that unrest to the lowest possible point That 
should l>e along constructive lines. First, I believe that this commission In Its 
findings and in Its search for remedies is handicapped by State rights and 
State lines. Hence it would be a waste of my time to advance things that can 
not by any possible stretch of the imagination come within the jurisdiction of 
this commission. 

There is one thing though that I would suggest Commissions In the past 
have proven entirely futile and almost useless. Commissions such as this have 
worked thelrlRads off; have sought diligently, earnestly, and faithfully for a 
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cause aud for a remedy that will be helpful ; they make an elaborate report to 
the United States Government and Congress, which created them. It then 
becomes everybody’s business in general and nobody’s business in particular. 
If this commission would recommend that in the future in cases like this, which 
is a three-cornered commission, if you please, one for labor, one for capital, and 
one for the dear public, of whom I would like to speak about a matter later — 
one of each department should be given a seat in Congress, with a voice and no 
vote, and he ought to remain there until Congress has acted, has either de- 
feated or adopted its recommendation, and their elTorts will not be wasteil. 

I hold that one of those things you can act upon is to see to it that the im- 
migration laws are properly or become more effective in their restrictions. 
Labor as such is not opposed to Immigration, the kind that formerly landed on 
our shores and to whom much of our greatness commercially and Industrially 
and socially and politically is <iue. 

But remember the immigrants in those days came In slow, dangerous sail- 
ing ves.sels. They came of their own volition. They eame from England. 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, and other countries, the people of 
which rank somewhere near tlie standard of American citizenship, while to-day, 
with the quick passage, the fast-sailing vessels, whicli one vt‘ssoI will l>ring in a 
weeks’ time more than you could crowd into half a dozen sliips in early days 
with their low-passage money. Originally it took three months to come ov«V. 
and now one week. And where do they come from? Without casting any dis- 
paragement upon any race or calling, originally they came from England. Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Prance, Germany, and other countries. To-day, or at least in 
191 B, over 1,300, (XK) immigrants came to this country. Two hundred and forty- 
three thousand came from southern Italy — not Italy, but from southern Italy, 
You all know what that means; which was more than came from (iermany or 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wale.s, Prance, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. 
We are not opposed to the natural Influx of immigrants. But we do object 
to the indiscriminate assisted Immigrant. Wo object to the kind that are 
brought here to enrich the steamship companies primarily and in the first 
instance. We do not object to them coming naturally ami regularly. I said 
a moment ago that the immigrant was lied to before he came here. I person- 
ally know that he is. 

In Hamburg, Germany, I saw last year, le.s.s than a year ago, great signs 
pla.stered over a labor agency, in wdiicb it picturcnl the glories and the Eldorado 
and wealth of the great State of Washington. It i>rovided for a system of 
selling tickets on the Installment plan. It w’as figuiunj out, so many marks a 
week, so many marks every two weeks, so many marks a month will land you 
on the golden shores of the State of Washington early In the spring of lOlfi 
where acres and acres of virgin soil awmit you. 

Last November, on ray way to the American Pederation of Labor, I passni 
through the groat State of Washington, and looked eagerly for the acres and 
acres of virgin soil awaiting for the poor deluded immigrant. I saw, ye.s, much 
virgin soil in the State of Washington, but It was dotted with stumps. They 
bad taken off the lumber. The stumps were there. The virgin soil was there, 
yes, but it was dotted with stumps. 

Now, when the immigrant comes there and so(‘s that, do you blame him if he 
is a little restless? I don’t. 

What can you do for labor? Take ns out from under the restriction now 
resting upon us by a false application of the Sbt*rmnn antitrust a<’t and let us 
carry out our natural activities, subject only to the law of the land, and we 
will work out our own destiny. We ask no favors from the law’raaking forces. 
All we ask is the right to carry forwani our natural activities, ahvays amen- 
able to the law. We respect the law — the wTltten law of the land. We 
respect our courts and our judges. We rebel against judge-made law and 
government by injunction. We deny that the Government or society — I take 
that back; I don’t mean society — we deny that any one has any propt*rty right 
in our work. That belongs to us. It is not the property of any living .^)ul on 
earth except us. The money that we earn is our.s. We demand the right to 
si)end that money where we please and with whom we please. Give us a little 
more — and this goes both ways — hone.sty, industrially, politically, and socially. 
I Include ourselves in that, when I say that. 

The welfare of society at large, working men and women, and their l)est 
interests, should be placid above the dollar mark. Human rights and human 
interests are of greater value than property rights or the accumulation of the 
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swollen fortunes of the already predatory rich. We may not advancetquite as 
rapidly industrially or commercially, but after all we will be advancing along 
sane lines that bode no ill will to any honest man or woman or any good 
government. 

You ask how to cure or to minimize — I haven’t gotten a cure — you ask how 
to minimize this unrest. In my own candid judgment there is only one way 
to do It; that Is to let the industrial workers organize on the one hand and 
the employing classes upon the other. There Is an element of fairness and 
justice in the human mind, and employers, sociologists, and self-constituted 
guardians of our morals and social a<lvancement have no corner iipon that 
justice and fairness — there is a suiliclent amount of that vested in the work- 
ing men and women that will protwt them from doing anything that will de- 
stroy Jidvanclng civilization, that will destroy society iis it exists to-day. The 
labor organization that will do the thing that will destroy, will destroy itself 
before it has the opportunity to do that. The organization that is not just 
and is not fair is doomed — foredoomed to failure. There are enough ultra- 
conservatives in the labor organizations to more than counterbalance the radi- 
cal and the agitator. 

Fortunat(‘ly for the labor organization and for society at large, there are 
enough level-headed middlemen who are the ballast and who will protect the 
labor organization and .society at large against their machinations. 

I msiy say the general labor movement is unalterably opposed to compulsory 
arbitration. We are not opposed, however, to legally appointed Federal or 
State conciliation and mediation, and arbitration, if voluntary, I say this, 
give the conciliator, the mediator, and the arbitrator a position not grounded 
upon the fortunes of politics, but on good behavior, bis job to last us long as 
that continues; In fact, give him a life job, and if he does right on the pay roll 
of the Ciovernment, and if he does wnmg, in the penitentiary for the balance 
of his life, and then you will get honesty. Protect the man in his job as long 
as he does right; give him a life job, if you please; but give him a life job In 
the penitentiary If he does wrong. Yon will stop your fear of your arbitrators 
or your conciliators doing anything wrong. 

Just a word. This commission or no living soul on earth can find a remedy 
for industrial and commercial stagnation. You are w’astlng your time if you 
are trying to do so. Yet industrial and commercial stagnation is one of the 
contributory cau'^os to industrial unrest. Industrial and commercial stagna- 
tion is caused not by overproduction but rather by underconsumption. In as 
plain Fingllsh as I can state it tlie working men and women rwelve less in 
wages — rcK'elve amount In wages that wHl not enable them to consume all 
that whi<‘h they create — and because of that wo have a periodical turn of in- 
dustrial and commercial stagnation whicli is not due to the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment nor Its economic policies. Tlie remedy? I.(‘t the working men and women 
organize, and through their labor organizations get ns near as possible to the 
margin of profit ; tliey will then be in a position to cons\inie that which they 
create, and industrial and commercial stagnation will disappear from the haunts 
of civilized man. liCaving, if you please, to the captains of industry their full 
share of that and all that value which they create. 

Another suggestion, if you will pardon. Each State ought to appoint a com- 
mittee of one to act wltli a representative of the Federal Government for the 
purpose of formulating a uniform set of laws, applicable to all States in so far 
as laws concerning overproduction and distribution Is concerntHl. I believe 
in old-age i)ensions, industrial insurance for sick and Inability, and I believe 
In the Industrial insuran<*e against unemployment, despite the fact that some of 
ray very able colleagues in the labor movement disagree with me. 

Migratory labor constitutes one of the most important clas.ses of citizens we 
Itave in this country, and lnstea<I of being kicke<l and cuffed about as tramps, 
the migratory worktu-s deserve more consideration at the hands of society at 
large than lawyers, doctors, or labor agitators, or anybody else is concerned. 

What does the migratory worker do? Things you and I won’t do If we can 
help it. He gathers the harvest in the summer time and Ice in the winter; he 
contributes more to the comfort and w^ell-being of society at large than any other 
class of workers or professional men, I don’t care who or what they are. I be- 
lieve he should be taken care of. I believe that the migratory worker should 
be transported free, absolutely, from the industrial center to the agricultural 
district, appoiSftoning the cost on each community, the State, and the Federal 
Government; let the three pay for it. 
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I believe he should be brought back to the Ice harvest In winterllnu* abso- 
lutely fr^. I believe that you should furnish for these workers, not the never- 
sweats and bums— they are few— they don’t amount to that [snapping lingers]. 
One-sixteenth of 1 per cent They are not worth counting, yet they are the 
ones who want to work and who do work and should be taken care of. I 
would furnish for them during December and January or November and De- 
cember free lodging, not as a charity but as a right Think what he has con- 
tributed to the good and tlie advancement of society. I woul<l give him this 
free labor in February and March, the two bad months, dividing tlie cost on 
the State and the Federal (lovernrneut 

Just a few more \^'ords and I am througli. A lot has been said about the 
closed shop. There Is no such thing as a closed shop. I want tlie men wiio liave 
sat here in this chair and said day after day “ the closed shop ” to know tliat 
there is no such thing as a closeil shop. We have strict union shops, but the 
Intchstring of tlie door to the union hangs on the outside, and every w«)rklng 
man and woman is Invited to come within and participate in tliat condition of 
good wages and shorter hours brought about by trade-union activity. So much 
for your closed shop. 

It is iio’t a monopoly. I have got organizers on the road, paying tliem big 
money, to bring unorganized men into the union, to walk into our union sliops — 
not closed shops. And our constitution, a copy of whicli I will tile wltli ymi, 
provides that any cigar maker must he accepted in the union. We can’t ami 
don’t ballot on him. So much for your closeil sliops. 

(Mr. Perkins submitted, in printed form, a pamphlet entitle<l “Constitution 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union of America,’’ as amended and adopted 
at tlie Baltimore convention, September, 1912.) 

Tlie limitation of output — working men and women do not limit the output 
lieyond a point where it is iiossihle for human beings to work with anything 
akin to con.serving their liealtb and strength. Many say that through the effi- 
ciency now In our factories we are relegated to the industrial scrap heap of 
despair at the early age of 45 years. That may not be entirely true, but it is 
pretty nearly true. It Is tlie fidlow who has reached 50 years of age and got a 
few gray hairs who can testify. He applies for a position. Talk about limit- 
ing the output! Show me a single Industry controlled by tlie big captains of 
Industry that does not clo.se down the minute there is not a ready market at 
prices that he fixes for his commodities. There is no such thing us the iron 
law of wages. There is no such tiling as supply and demand. Modern means 
of production and distribution, crystallizeil into tlie modern trust, have long 
since exploded the idea of supiily and demand. Your cold storage takes care of 
tlie supply and regulates the demand. The big trusts and the combinations of 
• apital shut down their industries tlie minute there is an overproduction on the 
market that will in any way influence the i»rlces which they fix for the manu- 
factured commodity. So much for the limitation of the output. 

Unions do not Increase the cost of living. Seven or eight years ago, through 
an unfortunate strike, every single workingman in the pocking houses In this 
city, every single labor organization down tliere, went out of existence. Tliere 
is not a labor organization that lias anything to do with the meat produceil in 
the packing houses which supplies the world with meat. But since that time 
the price of meat has steadily gone upward. I.ahor organizations did it? 
Hum! There are none down there. We eat bread; we eat flour; there Is no- 
ho<ly organized in the growing of wheat and flour. 

Here Is a straw hat. It does not belong to me. A few years ago I eould 
buy a straw hat for a dollar. To-day you pay three for it; and there is not a 
single man or woman making straw hats that Is organized. Who brought up 
the cost of living? The labor organizations? No, sir. So on down through 
the tilings that supply your tables — salt, pepiier, oats, oatmeal — every tiling else 
that enters Into the sustenance of dally life — does not gome under organized 
labor. Don’t charge that to us. We have got enough to answer for without 
being charged with that. 

It was said here this morning that the rank and file might be all right, but 
the Insinuation was that the officers, they might be the fellows. 

Let me tell you this: Officers of labor organizations haven’t got anything to 
sell, and we are honest because of that, if you please. The local union decides 
whether they are going to strike or not, and calls the strike off. As the execu- 
tive officer of the international union I can’t call off a strike or I can’t organize 
one, either. I haven’t got anything to sell ; never did have. The rank and 
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me-ln their hmitls is v.'stf.!, generally speaking, the right to call or call off 

„ Vfjnntl to beenuse hl!< cowitetitor. the scoundrel or the sklnmnt, sets the 
m 'e No n.a ier how go.Kl he is, he can’t do these things b^ause of eompetl- 
,.nri this is a coaipetitive age. Organize them and pat them on the same 
Car ih?,t,na^aKsirthr..ugirour tradcunlon. That will minimize. In n.y 
1u(If(inont, social unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. , , n 

Chairman Walsh. Anything from the members of the commission? 


Thank you, very much. 

The commission will now stand adjourned. 

(At 4.30 o’clock p. in., Saturday. July 25, 1914, the comini.saion adjourned, to 
meet Monday, August 3, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. ni., in the city of Lead, S. Dak.) 



EXHrorrs, 


WAI.XEB EXHIBIT. 


Illinois State FEDERATtoN of Laror, 

Springfield, III., Oclohcr 7, lUUf. 

Mr. L. K. Brown, 

Scii'ctary United States Commission on Indu.strial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 30tli ultimo received. I recall distinctly about ajrree- 
in« to send you the records or the ugreeinents made between the United ^11 ne 
Workers and the coal operators, but I don’t recall agreeing to get you those 
records for the Western Federation of Miners. 

H()vvever, I have written Secretary Mills of that organization asking him to 
send you any copies of agreements they may have. I only know of one agree- 
ment between the copper-mine owners and the Western Federation of Miners, 
and that is the one in Butte City, Mont, which, in my judgment, was a rather 
primitive and crude sort of agreement, and I liori’t know that it will be of a 
great deal of value to you, except as an evidence of the beginning of tliat kind 
of relations between that organization and the employers. 

Fraternally, yours, 

J. n. Walker. 


Western P^ederation of Miners, 

Denver, Colo., October Vt, JOJff. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brow’N, Chicago, Ilk 

Dear Sir: Inclosetl you will find copy of the agreements between the Butte 
locals of the Western P^ederalion of Miners and the copper companies, which I 
am sending you at the request of John H. Walker. 

Very truly, yours, 

Ernest Mills, 
Secretary-Treasurcr, 


Illinois State P’'EnERATioN of Labor, 

Springfield, III., October 15, Idtii, 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir : Yours of the 15th received. I just got a letter from Secretary Mills, 
of the Westei^n Federation of Miners, yesterday, in which he said that he was 
sending to you the copy of the agreements between their organization and the 
copper-mine owners. 

1 think there is a copy of an agreement between our organization and the 
Wastern Federation of Miners reached between a committee representing both 
organizations and ratified by the convention in both organizations. 

I shall write and ask International Secretary-Treasurer William Green, 
of the miners’ organization, to send you a copy of same, if they have it on file. 
With best wishes I am, yours, truly, 


J. IL Walker. 

8445 
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United Mine Wokkebs of America, 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 28, lUl^, 

i'ccrctary uTitcd States Commission on Inaiistnal Relatious^^^^^ 

Mt Dear Sir: After much delay, occasioned by th. 

office for some time, 1 am now replying; to your letter of October 15, addressed 
to our mutual friend, John H. Walker, who has in turn referred it to me for 

^^Tbere is no working ngrooment between the Western Federation of Miners 
and our organization, other than an understanding that we would exchange 
transfer cards; tliat is, cards issued by eitlier organization would be accepted 
by both organizations and admit the bearers thereof to membership without 
the payment of initiation fee. , ,,, 

It was deci<led by the last international convention of the United Mine 
Workers that the international executive board of our organization should 
confer with the representatives of the Western Federation of Miners, with a 
view to amalgamation or closer aililiation. Acting in accordance with the 
action of the convention, our International executive board recently appointed 
a committee to confer with a like committee of the Western Fetleration of 
Miners. I understand the committee has held several meetings, and will, no 
doubt, in the near future submit a report. 

I can not, of course, apprehend what their report will be on the matter, but 
will be plea8e<l to give you further information on this subject after their report 
has l)een submitted and, if such should prove to be the case, adopted by our 
international executive board. 

Very truly, yours, 

William Green, 

iScereta ry-Trca s u rer. 


BENT EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Sprinufield, Ili.., June 10, WtJf. 

The joint commission representing the United Mine 'Workers of Illinois, 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, the Fifth and Ninth District Coal 
Operators’ Association, and the Central Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
appointed for the purpose of providing the machinery for carrying out the 
arbitration provisions of the existing State contract, hereby provides as follows : 

The arbitration commission shall consist of one representative appointed 
by the miners’ organization, one by the three . operators’ associations acting 
jointly, and three by the two sides jointly. None of the said three shall be 
identitied with the interests of either side, but preferably a majority thereof 
shall be men of i)ractical experience in coal-mining matters. Tlie commission 
shall have jurisdiction in connection with disputes jointly referred thereto. 
The miners and oi>erators shall each appoint their direct representative prior 
to July 15, 1914, and in case they have not jointly appointed the other three 
by that time the two appointed shall make sucli appointments not later than 
August 15, 1914. 

In making its decisions the commission shall be governed by the following 
considerations, giving precedence in the order named : 

(1) The specific provisions of existing contracts, State subdistrict, and local. 

(2) Stipulations in the iword, unrepeale<l, interpreting the contract. 

(3) Customs and practices, well established and recognizeil by both sides 
locally, not in conllict with the contracts or controlling stipulations. 

(4) In all other matters and to the extent not coveretl by one or more of 
provisions 1, 2, and 3 hereof, by what it deems to be equitable between the 
parties to the dispute and sound in principle. 

When the direct representatives on the two sides of the commission have dis- 
agreed they may jointly agree to refer any matter in dispute to any one of the 
other three for determination. 

The services of the direct representatives of the two sides shall be con- 
tinuously available and be compensated for on a monthly or annual basis by 
the two sides, respectively. The other three shall be paid one-half by the 
miners’ orgaiieation and one-half by the operators’ associations jointly, cover- 
ing their traveling and living expenses while in the service hereunder and 
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either $10 per day or $150 per month. The portion of the expense to be borne 
by the operators hereunder shall be divided between the associations affected 
upon the basis of the respective annual tonnage of each. 

A decision hereunder shall require a majority vote of the wmmlssion duly 
constituted. A duly constituted commission shall require (be presence of the 
two direct representatives, and in the event of their dl.sagreement shall require 
tlie presence of the two direct representatives and either the i)resence of one of 
the other three when so agreed upon by the two direct representatives, or in 
all other ca.ses the presence of all the said three. 

The commission as originally constituted shall serve for the period of the 
contract unless otherwi.se jointly agreed. 

On behalf of miners. 

.To.sepii Pope. 

ADOI.PH (rEKT^fER. 

Duncan McDonald. 

W. M. liURTON. 

Frank Heffeuly. 

Frank Milem, 

On behalf of operators. 

E. T. Bent. 

Thomas T. Brewster. 

P. F. Murphy. 

P. J. Wilson, 

A. J. Mooushf.ad. 

James Forester. 


BENT EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Ogtesuy Foal Co„ 
Oglesby, 111., November 9, J911f, 

Lkw.s K. Brown, 

Necretary^ United f^tates Commission on Induslrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III, 

My Dear 5?tr: On {September 30 you wrote me asking for analysis of certain 
encrtiaclimeiits of the union on the coal ojierators’ rights, whicli, at the hearing 
July 22, I offered to furnish you. Pressure of other duties has delayed my so 
doing before. 

Instances of exactions in general can be cited without number, but I made 
]>artlcular reference to exactions that interfere with our efficient management 
of the properties and that cost us money, without giving tiie miner any practical 
result, that do not add to his earnings or make his conditions of employment 
appreciably better. I shall aim to distinguish between demands, whether wise 
and fair or not, that woul<l increase wages, improve working conditions, or 
shorten hours, and demands which add to the cost of production without any 
c<irrespondlng benefit. I will cite a number of illustrative cases. 

First. Illinois Third Vein Coal Co., Ladd. The miners demanded that the 
pump men and mule feeders discontinue caging coni for the railroad chutes on 
idle days, contending that this work, which riHjuires from 10 to 20 minutes per 
idle day, should be done by the regular cagers, and that these cagers be alloweil 
io go to work at 7 a. m. and remain until tills caging is completed, although the 
caging could usually not be done until alxnit 11 a. m. We were willing to 
give this trifling amount of work to other union men at work or to give It to 
the cagers If they would come to the mine at the time required, but were unwill- 
ing to have men under pay for hours who were not neetled. 

Second. Wenona Coal Co., Wenona. A ilay man who was transferreil from 
shift work at the bottom of the shaft to coal mining demanded reinstatement 
to ids former position. The man was transferred because his work was not 
satisfactory, because there was friction between him and fellow employees, and 
liecause he had refu.sed to obey in.structlons. The miners held that the man 
could not be transferred unless It was charged and proved that he was in- 
competent. 

Third, Alden Coal Co., Matherville. A miner was fined five times during 
the month of June for sending up impurities. The contract provides 50 cents for 
the first offense in the calendar month ; for the second offense, $2 ; and “ for 
the third or aTiy subsequent offense in the same calendar month, .$2 or l>e sus- 
pended.*’ The miners contended that a miner could not be fined more than 
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three times In a single calendar month. The fine Is made by Inspector, who, if 
Incompetent or unfair, can be removed, and the proceeds of the fines go to the 
miners’ union. The only Interest of the operators is to secure marketable coal. 

Fourth. Wasson Coal Co., Harrisburg. During late August and early Septem- 
ber, 1911, the men operating mining machines refused to work on the night 
shift preparing coal for the miners, throwing several mines Idle. When the 
check off for September was turned in it was discovered that a portion thereof 
was for the support of the striking machine men. It was arranged as a com- 
promise that tliese fines would be checked off, but would be held by the com- 
pany pending a joint decision as to the right of the miners to have such check 
off. On pay day, August 30, the men demanded that the amount be turned over 
Immediately, and when refused, went on strike September 1. 

Fifth. Springfield Coal Mining Co., Taylorville. Owing to an accident to the 
dynamo, the haulage motor was out of service three days. It was agreed to 
divide the mine Into two sections and have one section work each day until 
repairs to the dynamo had been completed. The men In one of the sections 
worked two days under this arrangement and the others worked one day. 
When the mine manager attempltMl to regulate the turn to even this up, about 
37 men went home and later demanded that their turn be made up for that day. 

Sixth. Rurnwell Coal Co., Witt. A man who had been discharged about a 
year before was refused employment at the No. 1 mine, whereupon he went to 
the mine and engaged In a fight with the boss driver. On the following day 
the drivers demanded the discharge of the boss driver and refused to work, 
throwing the mine idle. The next day, a few of the drivers returned and the 
mine was operated at a greatly reduced tonnage, a number of miners filling the 
drivers’ places. On the day following the miners at this mine and also at 
the No. 2 mine refused to work, and both mines were thrown Idle for a period 
of about five days. 

Seventh. Cartervllle & Herrin Coal Co., Herrin. The output of the mine was 
gi’eatly reduced when the men refusetl to work on account of the railroad cars 
not being at the mine at 6.30 a. in. This was due to a resolution passed by 
the local union. A number of cars had been left over from the preceding day 
and 15 additional cars were delivered bv the railroad company five minutes 
before starting time, giving them a sufficient number to have enabled the mine 
to operate that day. Only 25 of the men went into the mine. 

Eighth. United Coal Mining Co., Christopher. The men refused to work 
because the supply of railroad cars was not on the mine track at 6.30 a. m., 
although a full supply was received before starting time. The suspension was 
due to a resolution adopteil by the local union providing that the men would 
refuse to work unless the cars were placed by 6.30 a. m. 

Ninth. Madison Coal Corporation, No. 6, Dlvernon. The company placed a 
gang leader In charge of each gang of company men for the purpose of having 
the work performed in a workmanlike manner and with safety to the men. 
These gang leaders were members of the miners’ organization and had no 
authority to hire or discharge. The miners objected to these gang leaders, 
claiming their employment was in violation of the agreement. It was taken 
up at the time by the special agent and board member and later considered at a 
meeting of the Joint board, no agreement being reached. The miners then 
served notice of independent action and shut the mine down on April 28, opera- 
tions not being resumed until an agreement was reached June 6. The record 
shows that the opposition to gang leaders or face bosses Is due to objection to 
oversight In the Interest of efficiency. 

Tenth. O’Gara Coal Co., Eldorado. On account of the absence of the regular 
motorraan It was necessary for the mine manager to run the motor, he having 
been unable to get anyone else competent to do this work. On June 22 the pit 
committee sent all the men home, when he Insisted upon running the motor, 
notwithstanding the fact that he requested them to perform this work, they 
refusing, claiming they were not competent. 

Eleventh. Christian County Coal Co., Taylorville. On July 26 the miners 
were sent home by the pit committee, who claimed the mine was In an unsafe 
condition. Twelve day men had gone Into the mine and were sent home by the 
mine manager when It was found there would be no work. Each of these men 
demanded two hours’ compensation for going Into the mine. The mine examiner 
had reported the mine In good condition and the county mine Inspector ex- 
amined the mine on the date In question and pronounced it safe.. 

Twelfth. PfUbody Coal Co., Kortkamp. The mine was thrown idle from Sep- 
tember 1 to 10 on account of a dispute over double-shifting machin^. 
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Thirteenth. Peabody Coal Co., Taylor Springs. On the morning of October 
17 one of the pit committeemen advised the men not to go down, stating that 
the pit committee had a number of cases to be adjusted before the miners 
could go below. The other two members of the pit committee advised the men 
to go below, but practically all of the men refused and the mine was tlirown 
idle October 17 and 18. 

Fourteenth. Taylor Coal Co., Herrin. A miner was discharged for drilling 
and charging a dead hole. The assistant mine manager saw the shot and 
instructed the shot flrer to inspect it closely before firing it. The shot firer 
pronounced it a practical shot and fired it. Both the State and county insjx'c- 
tors examined the shot and pronounced it a dead hole. The miners demaiahHl 
his reinstatement with comi^naation for lost time. 

Fifteenth. Chicago-Sandoval Coal Co., Sandoval. The miners asknl thal 
certain authority be taken away from a man who was employed at the bottom 
of the none and who was given orders by tiie manager to give to other men 
around the shaft bottom. This man was a member of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Their purpose was to keep this man from telling anyoiu* what to 
do in the absence of the mine manager, and thereby to hinder as much as i)os- 
sihle the output of the mine, with no reason other than that less work would be 
performed by the shift men at the shaft bottom. We were comi>elled to relieve 
him of this authority. 

Sixteenth. Chicago-Sandoval Coal Co., Sandoval. The company wishetl to 
drive 21-foot entries, and the men refused to comply and lnsist(‘d that the com- 
pany either pay the 20-foot yardage rate or drive the entries 80 feet. The 21- 
foot entries would cause no reduction in wage.s to the miners, but the question 
i!ivolves considerable cost to the operator and takes away his management of 
the property. 

Seventeenth. Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., Murphysboro. Had a room fall in 
and did not care to neck it, but had the room widened without a neck and the 
miners insisted that a 4-foot neck be paid for although it was never driven. 
The company refused to pay for it. Tlie miners served notice of indeinmdent 
action and forced it to pay for work that was never performed. It is no reduc- 
tion to the miner not to drive this neck, but quite a useless thing to the 
operator to permit and an outlay of money that is not necessary. 

Elghteentlj, Tliroughout one siibdistrict of the State and at many other mines 
the union forbids member from making any stat<*ment as witness in regard to 
an injury to a fellow workman under penalty of fine. This prevents ascertain- 
ment of facts, encourages fraud, and makes well nigh Impossible adjusting per- 
sonal injury claims fairly. Men are also intimidated and sometimes fined who 
give information contrary to the interests of the miners In the investigation of 
disputes. 

Nineteenth. Madison Coni Corporation, Divernon. The mine manager noticed 
several cars of coal on the mine bottom which contalnetl impurities. He docked 
the miners who loaded these cars and assessed lines against them. The miners 
contended that the mine manager exceedinl his authority by acting as coal 
inspectt)r and asked that the.se fines be refunded. It w«s taken up in Spring- 
field, March 1, by Special Agent Burns and Boanl Member Clark. They agreed 
that in accordance with the Joint records on the docking question the mine 
manager can not be dock boss and that fines assessed by him in this Instance 
shall be returned to the miners affected. 

Twentieth. Benton District Coal Co., Hanaford. The checkwelghman claimed 
one morning that on account of some boards being off the weigh room it was 
too cold for him to remain at work. The superintendent Instructed a top man 
to make such repairs as the checkwelghman desired, but the checkwelghman 
then stated he was ill and went home. The mine worked until noon and the 
pit committee then went around and told the men that they did not have a 
checkwelghman and the mine was closed down during the afternoon. The fol- 
lowing day the checkwelghman did not report for work and the pit committee 
claimed they could not get a man to take his place. The mine operated until 
10 o’clock, when the pit committee again went around the mine and Informed 
the men they had no checkwelghman ami the mine was thrown idle. Later the 
miners claimed they w’ont home because there was ice in the air shaft. The 
company insisted that there was no Ice In the air shaft on the second day and 
demanded that the pit committee be deposed, the men fined, and the check- 
welghman removed. 

Twenty-first. Odin Coal Co., Odin. A wheel broke on n machine truck and a 
one was ordered from the factory. The company had the night men use 
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a machine from another territory that was also used on the day shift. After 
the second night they refuml to use it, claiming the company should Avcp 
repairs on hand. Tlie wheel did not arrive until 10 days later. Ten loaders, 
and two machine wen demanded compensation for time lost 
I am .sending? you under separate cover proceedings of the last Illinois State 
Conference. The miners^ demands thereat are to be found on pages 8-13, in- 
ciuslve. Attention is called to paragraph 2 of the sixth clause thereof at- 
tewpting to obstruct the detection of the loading of dirty coal. Also the eighth 
clause demanding that only union-made powder he furnished, when conjpara- 
tively little union-made powder is on the market. 

Paragraph I, clau.se 13, forbidding hiring of any man unless he can be given 
regular employment when tlie mine is in operation, although under certain 
conditions siicli men are Indispen-sable to maintain the output of the mine. 

Paragraph J, of the same clause, attempting to require the employment of 
men in the order of their application, regardless of qualifications or accepta- 
bility. 

Clauses 18 and 19, attempting to compel employment of union labor for 
extensive repair and construction work not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
miners under the contract. 

Attention is also called to paragraph 2, section 2, of the 1914 agreement, 
found on page 314 thereof. Although assistant bosses obviously add to the 
efficiency and lessen the hnzurd, the miners .strongly resist their employment, 
although wholly nt the expense of the operator, and this compromise paragraph 
was reluctantly conceded. 

Section 20, paragraph A. Man can be absent from work for one day without 
consent, without good cause, and can not be disciplined. Many men are idle in 
consequence sendmonthly, after pay day, and Intemperance encouraged. So far 
as I know no such licen.se Is given in other organize<l trades. 

On pages 3-6, Inclusive, is found an index of the proceedings, listed by con- 
tract paragraphs. Attention is called to section 2 (note particularly page 90) ; 
section 6 (note particularly page 9.">) ; section 10 (note particularly pages 193- 
194 and 209-254) ; section 12 (note particularly page 229) ; section 13 (note 
particularly paragraphs B and G) ; section 16; section 20; section 25; .section 
28 ; and the subject of subdistrict and local agreements. 

I hope I have not given you too many illustrations of the abuses which I had 
in mind in testifying. The effort is so incessant and so much of it is so ille- 
gitimate that tlie movement is subjected to a needless strain. 

Very truly, yours, 


Edwabd T. Bent. 


NESTOR EXHIBIT. 

Constitution of the Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago. 

PLATFORM. 

1. Organization of all workers into trade-unions. 

2. Equal pay for equal work. 

3. Eight-hour day. 

4. A living wage. 

5. Full citizenship for women. 


Article I. 


NAME. 


The name of this organization shall be the Women’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago. 


Article II. 


OBJECT. 

The object of this organization shall be to promote the Interests of the trade 
organization of women, to forward labor legl.slatlon, to assist the local trade- 
unions, and toifld in the formation of new unloas in all trades, especially where 
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women are employed, such unions to be affiliated with the American F<xleration 
of Labor and with their national or international organization, if such exists. 

Article III. 

MEMHEKSHIP. 

Section 1. The membership of tlie Women's Trade Union Longue of Chicago 
shall consist of local trade-unions, of individual trade-unionists in good staial- 
ing. of men and women who sympathize with the ohjwts of the league, called 
allies, and of other affiliated organizations, all of whom must he approved hy 
a majority vote of the executive board and a<lmitted by vote of the organization. 

Sec. 2. Local trade-unions which are affiliated with > the national or inter- 
national unions of their own trades, if such exist, and with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are eligible for membership. 

Sf.c. 8. Any trade-unionist In good standing is eligible for membership in 
this organization by declaring herself or himself in sympathy with its objects 
and sending signed application blank. 

Six'. 4. Other organizations are eligible for membership in this organization 
hy indorsing the platform and by sending signed application blank, signal by 
their president and secretary, accompanied by dues. 

Sec. 5. Organizations not affiliattxl with the national or international unions 
(if their own trades, if such exist, or organizations in a state of dissentlon an* 
ineligible to membership. 

Article IV'. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Section 1. Trade-unions and other organizations affiliated with the league 
shall be entitled to two delegates^ eacli of whom shall have one vote at ail 
h'sigue meetings. 

Sec. 2. All individual members, wdiether trade-unionists or allies, shall have 
one vote. 

Aktk'le V. 

OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers shall consist of president, vice president, secretary, 
nnd treasurer. 

Sec. 2. Officers shall be elected to serve for one year. 

Sec. 3. The president shall perform tlie usual duties of office. 

Sec. 4, The vice president shall perform all the duties of the president in her 
absence. 

Sec. 5. The secretary shall have charge of all correspondence of the league 
and shall perform the usual duties pertaining to the office. 

Sec. 6. The treasurer shall rci^eive and take charge of all money paid into 
the league and shall deposit it In a bank approved by the executive board in the 
name of the Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the league, which 
shall be paid out only upon w'arrnnts signed by the president and secretary 
and authorized paid by the executive board. 

Sec. 8. The treasurer shall be bonded in a responsible surety company to an 
amount determined by the executive board, the fee for this bond to be paid 
by the league. 

Sec. 9. The treasurer shall send out notices for dues. 

Article VI. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Sfx^tion 1 . The executive board .shall consist of 4 officers and 15 members 
elected at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. A majority of the executive board shall be trade-unionists in go<Kl 
standing. 

Sec. 8. The number of the executive board present shall constitute a quorum, 
after due notification has been given, provided that there be a majority of trade- 
unionists present 
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Sec. 4. Any officer or member of the executive board absent from three con- 
secutive meetings of the board without reasonable excuse shall cease to be an 
officer or member, and said office shall become vacant after due notice has 
been given by the secretary. 

Article VII. 

COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The standing committees shall be organization, legislative, finance, 
district, health, education, suffrage, grievance, and label committees. 

Sec. 2. The president shall appoint the chairman of standing committees, 
subject to the approval of the executive board. 

Sec. 3. The chairman of the .standing committees shall report to the executive 
board. 

Sec. 4. The auditing committee shall consist of three members, who shall 
be elected at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 5. The duty of the auditing committee shall be to examine all vouchers 
and account, and audit the financial affairs of the league quarterly. Its report, 
signed by the committee, shall be given at the regular meeting of the league. 

Article VIII. 

ELECTIONS. 

Section 1. Nominations for all officers and members of the executive board 
ami for the auditing committee shall be made at the December monthly 
meeting. 

Sec. 2. The president, vice president, secretary, and treasurer shall be elected 
by ballot, each separately. 

Sec. 3. Members of the executive board shall be elected by ballot, and of 
these a majority must be trade-unionists In good standing. 

Sec, 4. The auditing committee shall consist of a chairman and two members, 
which are elected at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 5. Only delegates of trade-unions and of organizations and of trade- 
unionists and allies whose dues are paid up shall be entitled to vote at league 
meetings. 

Sec. 6 . In case of unfaithfulness to duty on the part of any officer, such 
officer shall be subject to recall by the membership, provided 20 per cent of the 
membership desires to initiate such recall. 

Article IX. 

DUES. 

Section 1. The dues of Individual members shall be $1 per year. All affiliated 
trade-unions shall pay a per capita tax of 1 cent per month on women members, 
payable monthly. Dues for other organizations shall be $5 per annum. 

Sec. 2. Any member who has not paid her or his dues within throe months 
after receiving notification for dues thereby ceases to be a member. 

Sec. 8 . Upon payment of all indebtedness, such person may be reinstated to 
membership by vote of the executive board. 

Article X. 
meetings. 

Section 1. Regular meetings shall be held once a month unless otherwise 
arranged by the executive board after due notification to the members. 

Sec. 2. The annual meeting shall be held on the second Sunday in January. 

, Article XI. 

ORGANIZERS. 

Section 1. ^^^nlzers shall give weekly reports on blanks furnished by the 
league. 
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Article XII. 

COOPERATION IN TIMES OF STRIKES. 

(Provisions in Article XII were unanimously adopted by the third biennial 
convention, Boston, June, 1011.) 

Section 1. Any union planning a strike and asking assistance from the 
Women’s Trade Union League shall state its grievances and permit two repre- 
.sentatives of the league to attend its executive board meetings; and notice of 
such representation shall consist of a resolution passed by the executive com- 
mittee of the union requesting assistance from the league. 

Sec. 2. When the league is approached in reference to a strike after seimrlng 
full information as to plans, the league shall take no part till after calling an 
executive board meeting and appointing a commitU*e to have charge of the 
strike. The league shall report immediately such action taken to the national 
league and give a full report of all facts. This plan shall be carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of the special program for strike situations. 

Sec. 3. In the event of cooperating in a strike, the league shall have charge 
of all arrangements under which girls are sent out to the union asking for 
moral and financial aid. 

Sec, 4. Outline of work in times of strike. — (1) Organization and direction 
of public opinion, (2) patrolling the streets, (3) fair play in the courts, (4) 
to help in the raising of funds through unions and allies, (5) where the 
workers are unorganized, help in the formation of trade-union organization. 

Sec. 5. The league shall not cooperate In any strike outside of the city 
except with the consent of the National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Article XIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

A majority of those present and entitled to vote at any league me<Hlng shall 
have power to amend this constitution, 30 days’ notice having been given to 
all members. 


ABBOTT EXHIBIT. 

BY-LAWS. 


Article 1. 

Name . — The name of this organization shall be the League for the Protection 
of Immigrants. Changed February 23, 1011, to Immigrants’ Protective League. 

AttTICI.E 2. 

Objects , — ^The objects of this organization shall be to apply the civic, social, 
and philanthropic resources of the city to the needs of foreigners in Chicago, to 
protect them from exploitation, to cooperate with the Federal, State, and local 
authorities, and with similar organizations in other localities, and to protect the 
right of asylum in all proper cases. 

Article 3. 

Members . — ^Members shall be of two classes, individuals and organizations: 
(1) Any person Interested In promoting the objects of the league and approved 
by executive committee shall be eligible to membership; (2) any organization 
approved by the executive committee which shall express a willingness to 
cooperate In the work of the league shall become a member by appointing a 
delegate to represent It. 

Article 4. 

The annual dues for individuals shall be $2, for organizations $5. 
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Article 5. 

Board of directors — There sluill be a hoaril of directors consisting of 30 mem- 
bers elected by the league for a term of three years, except that of those first 
elected, 10 shall be elected for one year only and 10 for two years only. The 
board of directors shall have power to transact the business of the league In 
the interim of its meetings. 

Article 6. 

Officers . — The officers to be elected by the board of directors for a term of 
one year, or until their successors are elected, shall be a president, two vice 
presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and two members of the executive com- 
mittee. Their powers and duties shall be those usually appertaining to their 
respective offices. 

Article 7. 

Executive committee . — The officers eiinumerated in article 6, together with 
two others to be appointed by the president, shall constitute an executive com- 
mittee with power to transact business in the interim of meetings of the 
di recti n‘S. 

xVrticle 8. 

Meetings . — An annual meeting of the league for the election of officers and 
receiving reports sliall bo hold during the third week of February ; other meet- 
ings may be held on the cull of the president or of three meml)ers of the board 
of directors. The board of directors shall hohl quarterly meetings during the 
third week of February, May, August, and November. Other meetings of the 
board may be held at the call of the president or of two members of the board. 

Artict.e 9. 

Quorum. — Onc-third of the members of the league and one-third of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum of their respective 
bodies with full power to do business. Four shall constitute a quorum of the 
executive committee. 

Article 10. 

Ainendmetifs . — This constitution may be amended by a majority of those 
present at any meeting, notice of the proposed amendment having been given in 
writing in the call for the meeting. 


SACHS EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Considerations Which Led to the Campaign of the Committee on Factories 

OF THE Chicago Tuberculosis Institute for Medical Examinations of 

Employees. 

The campaign for medical examinations of employees, conducted during the 
last three years by the committee on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute, w’as prompted by the following considerations: 

1. The imix)rtance of early diagnosis and treatment of physical conditions in 
working people which can be easily rectified in their early stages, viz, tuber- 
culosis and other diseases. 

2. The Importance of definite knowledge of physical conditions of employees 
as means of protecting them from communicable diseases. 

8. The importance of definite knowledge of prevalence of certain diseases in 
certain Industries as Indicators of conditions of work that should be eliminated. 

4. The Importance of definite knowledge concerning condition of individual 
employee, jiermitting assignment to work suitable to his physical condition. 

6. Ai^reciatlon of health of employee as foundation of his working efficiency. 
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METHODS XJCED BY THE INSTITUTE TO PBOMULGATE THE PRINCIPLE OF MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYEES. 

In the early stages of the campaign the institute became aware of the ex- 
istence of various factors which have to be ellralnate<l or reetlfled 
Huiwjrvlsion of health of employees, by means of metllcal examinations, cun be 
come a part of a system in an Industrial establishment. Additional factors 
came into view with the progress of the campaign. 

The important factors and the methods used in dealing with them were as 
follows : 

1. Lack of appreciation on the part of the average employer of the health 
of employee as fundamental condition of his working efficiency. The committee 
on factories of the institute during the last three years published three pumph- 
l(‘ts on this subject. Twenty-five thousand copies were distrlbuttMl among com- 
mercial and manufacturing establislinients and labor unions of Chicago; .5,000 
among such establishments and various associations all over the country. 

Copies of these pamphlets arc here appemled. (Exhibits I, II, and III.)* 

2. Prevalent tendency among business men to believe that their concern has 
no health problem an<l, if such a iiroblein as for instance tuberculosis problem 
ixists anywhere, it is to be found in .some oilier establishment. 

To direct the attention of the indivniual employer to the existence of a health 
problem in his own place the committw on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute held numerous conferences witli individual employers to convince them 
that no concern knows anything about prevalence of disease among their em- 
ployees until data are gathered through a system of systematic medical ex- 
aminations. 

To call attention to the various phases of the tuberculosis problem in a work- 
ing place the committee on factories employed a specially designed chart by 
Mliicli the ijroblem is graphically presented. In many cases concerns were con- 
verted by this method. A copy of this cliart is here appended. (Exhibit IV.)* 

3. Croat diversion of views, even among broad-minded business men, con- 
cerning the relative importance of the various phases of health work in a 
concern. 

To adjust the existing views and to learn by interchange of experiences and 
opinions, the committee on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute in- 
iiugurated midday conferences on the various phases of the problem of super- 
vision of health of employees. 

At these conferences were present owners of concerns, their superintendents, 
managers of welfare departments, phy.slclans, and nurses connected with con- 
cerns, etc. 

In all, in the last three years, 20 conferences were held with the average 
attendance of 30 to 60. At these conferences 47 ilrins were represented em- 
ploying in all about 187,100 people. 

The following figures show the progress made: 



At the begin- 
ning of the 
campaign 3 
years ago. 

At present. 

Number of firms participating in the conferences 

1 

20,000 

30,000 

0 

47 

IS7, 100 

1 : 10,000 

58,000 

Number of emnloveos renresented 

Examination of all suspicious cases of illness in firms with tbe following num- 
ber of employees 

Numbw of employees In firms practicing examination of new employees — 


4. Importance of a national campaign for the gradual universal adoption of 
principle of medical examination of employes. 


' Exhibit I, “ Examination of Employees for Tuberculosis." published by tbe commit top 
on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute; Exhibit II, Idem; I':xhlbft III, " Bulle- 
tin of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute ; History of the Two Years’ Campaign of the 
committee on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute," were submitted m printed 
lorm. 

* Kxhlblt IV, chart, " Tuberculosis Problem In a Working Place," issued by the com- 
mittee on factories of tbe Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, was submitted In printed form. 
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In the course of the campaign conducted by the committee on factories of the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, It became apparent that the campaign must 
be made national to achieve progress in a more substantial way. As in all 
matters of public policy, adoption of fundamental principles must be national 
In scope to Insure substantial progress. 

As the first step In this direction, the institute presented the experiences 
of Its three years’ campaign at the meeting of the advisory council of the 
national association. A proofreader’s copy of the transactions of the meeting of 
the advisory council is here api^ended. (Exhibit V.^) Additional copies can be 
furnished by the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


ADVANTAGES OF HAVING A SYSTEM OF MEDICAL SUPEBVISION IN LADGE PLANTS AND 
FACTOBIES. EXPEBIENCE WHEBE SUCH SYSTEM HAS BEEN INAUOUBATED. 

The advantages of having a system of supervision of health of employees in 
a working place, as demonstrated by the operation of this principle in various 
concerns in Chicago and elsewhere, are stated below. The method of sujiervl- 
sion is described on page 3 of Bulletin 3 of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. 
(Exhibit III.) 

The method comprises: (a) Constant watch of the physical condition of em- 
ployees by those who direct their work, as foremen, superintendents, etc., who 
are Instructeil in this task In i>erlodic conferences with physicians and nurses 
employed by the firm; (b) examination of all new employees; and (c) periodic 
reexamination. 

The effect of the systematic supervision of health of employees is as follows : 

1. Early detection of gradually developing breakdowns. The vast majority 
of conditions, detected through a system of supervision, belong to this class. 
The remedy applied is simple and easy of accomplishment in majority of 
instances. It may imply a rearrangement of individual regime, as extended 
hours of night rest, better ventilation of bedrooms, avoidance of Injurious 
practices, etc. In some cases a vacation may be desirable, etc. In a small 
number of cases change of occupation Is imperative. Considering that these 
slight Impairments of general condition are very frequent and, if unattended, 
lead to complete breakdowns or developments of diseases which come In the 
wake of malnutrition, weakness, anaemia, etc. (such as tuberculosis, for 
Instance), a clear idea can be had of the tremendous advantage of supervision 
and right inedh’al advice in such cases. 

2. Early diagnosis of many diseases which at present are diagnosed, in hope- 
less stages, in a large percentage of Instances. Take tuberculosis for instance. 
The experience of Chicago concerns (with a system of medical supervision) has 
demonstrated that in the first year of operation of such a system a large number 
of advanceil cases is dlscovere<l. With the progress of the work the largest 
percentage of cases are incipient, in which the period of necessary treatment 
may be a few months, and the result In a large percentage of cases is not only 
restitution of health but working power as well. 

3. Detection and control of sources of infection in a working force. It is 
apparent that workers suffering with tuberculosis (in communicable stages), 
or other similar conditions remain unknown and unchecked In working places 
without a system of ine<llcnl supervision. 

4. The gradual appraisal of harmful conditions in various kinds of work, 
as brought out by prevalence of disease <lue to such conditions. In the few 
years’ experience with systematic supervision of health of employees in various 
Chicago concerns, the discovery of increaseil prevalence of certain conditions 
in a department — viz, bronchitis, asthma, tuberculosis, etc. — lead to the installa- 
tion of extensive ventilating systems, dust removing systems, improved sani- 
tation of lavatories, etc. 

5. The gradual change of attitude of employees toward health and various 
preventive measures. A concern finds that with the establishment of medical 
supervision only 40 per cent of those discovered tuberculous agreed to go to a 
sanatorium at the exiiense of the employees’ benefit association; in the second 
year 60 per cent went, in the third year about 80 per cent. A simlliar change 


* Exhibit V, “ Medical Examination of Employees,” a symposium before the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, reprinted from the Tranie 
actions of the Afuth annual meeting of the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Ttfoerculosls. 
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of attitude observed in relation to various conditions and practices. This recti- 
fied attitude extends not only to working people but to their families, to their 
homes and friends. 

6. A higher standard of health and efficiency of the entire working force. 

7. A l>etter understanding between a firm, its foreman, and employees, the 
relationship of which becomes modified by the operation of a system having 
for its object the preservation of the health of the employee. 

SII^PPUSMENTARY ABBANGEMENT NECESSABY TO MAKE SUPERVISION OF HEALTH OF 

WORKING PEOPLE IN THIS COUNTRY A PERMANENT AND JUSTLY ADMINISTERED 

INSTITUTION. 

1. Compulsory sickness and invalidity Insurance, with State, employer, and 
employee as contributors to the insurance fund ; a measure very essential to 
the liberation of our working population from dependence in case of sick- 
ness or Invalidity. 

2. Systematic supervision of health of workers as a part of the system of in- 
dustrial insurance, resulting in a lower cost of insurance administered on the 
basis of prevention. 

.*1. Administration of insurance of sickness and Invalidity insurance funds 
with State, employer, and employee adequately represented, thus changing the 
vNorker from merely a recipient of advantages of preventive work to an ad- 
ministrator and recipient. 

Tlie preservation of the health of the worker is the most important condition 
of any industrial arrangement in formulating the minimum hygienic require- 
ments for various industries. The conditions of work and the conditions of 
men employed must be considered. This can be accomplisheil only through 
systematic sui>ervlsion of health of those employed In various industries, as 
the health of the worker is the most important criterion of what should be the 
conditions of work. 


DONNELLEY EXHIBIT. 

R. U. Donnelley & Sons Co., 

Chicago, October 20, 1914. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen; In re time of employment of employees. Replying to your let- 
ter of October 1, I would say that of 601 men on our pay roll this week 103 
have been with us for more than five years. Out of 209 women 28 have been 
with us for more than five years. These records do not include any of our 
apprentices who are not of age nor any of our office or executive force. 

This is hardly a fair showing of the present pi^rmanent condition of our or- 
ganization, as some of our departments were Just recovering from strikes five 
years ago, where the entire organization was new, and it takes considerable 
time to get a permanent organization under such conditions. I am quite sure in 
another five years our records will be very different. 

Concerning the comparative costs of product under union and nonunion con- 
ditions, it is impossible for us to compare present costs when we are running 
closed shop, as our cost systems are entirely different and the wage scale has 
been materially Increased during the last few years. In comparing our plant 
in Chicago, which we run under open shop, and our plant in Indianapolis, 
which is run under union conditions, the costs on one item of composition vary 
as to ^,850 to 4,050 in favor of the Chicago house. 

Also, in regard to hand folding, the efficiency per hour in Chicago is about 
25 ptir cent higher than In the Indianapolis plant. 

Respectfully, yours, 

, 1 . 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Thomas E. Donnelley, President. 




LIFE AND LABOR CONDITIONS OF 
CHICAGO STOCKYARDS EMPLOYEES 


( For exhibits under this subject, see pages 3519 to 3531 ) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Chicago, April 15, 1915. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. JOHN C. KENNEDY. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Prof. Kennedy. John C. Kennedy. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your occupation? 

Prof. Kennedy. Secretary of the Socialist Party of Illinois and alderman of 
the twenty-second ward. 

Chairman Walsh. Chicago, 111.? 

Prof. Kennedy. Chicago, III. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your business or profession in recent 
years — In the recent past? 

Prof. Kennedy. I have been a teacher of economics at Cornell University and 
University of Chicago, and a sociological investigator. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what periods did those employments exist? 

Prof. Kennedy. At Cornell University I was a teacher in the year 1P07 and 
in the Chicago University in 1908 and 1909; conducted a sociological survey in 
the Chicago Stockyards district during the years 1910 and 1911 ; was employed 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce as housing investigator in 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state the circumstances under which the stock- 
yards investigation was made. 

Prof. Kennedy. The University of Chicago Settlement, which was located In 
that neighborhood, wished to have a study made of the district — the working 
conditions, the housing conditions, wages, and so on, and In order to understand 
the conditions under which it was doing Its work. At that time T was teaching 
in the University of Chicago and was acquainted with some of the directors of 
the University of Chicago Settlement, and they selected me as the one fitted, in 
their opinion, to conduct that work. 

Chairman Walsh. You were teacliing in the university at that time? 

Prof, Kennedy. At that time; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state brielly what the purpose of the 
Chicago University Settlement was. 

Prof. Kennedy. The purpose of the settlement is to be of service to the 
people in that community in the way of e<lucational work. To a certain extent 
there are classes held in citizenship and instruction is given along the line of 
sanitation to the people living in the community ; lectures are held ; discussions 
held ; and there is a great deal of what they call |)ersonal-service work ; peoide 
that are sick or in trouble in one way or another come to the settlement to get 
assistance or aid. It Is also the headquarters of a visiting nurse ; there is a 
kindergarten located there also. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of a staff has this university settlement? 

Prof. Kennedy, There Is a head resident who devotes all of her time to the 
work there. Then, I suppose there are a dozen residents, some of whom are 
paid by various organizations or groups In the community, living outside, inter- 
ested in one thing and another, such as the kindergarten, visiting nurses’ work ; 
I should say there are about a dozen who are resident there. Then there are 
some others who come and go; work an evening now and then; perliaps a 
dozen more. ,i 

Chairman Walsh. How Is the settlement maintained? 

Prof. Kennedy. It Ls maintained by voluntary contributions from people who 
are interested in the work that is being done there. The University of Chicago, 

I believe, contributes the Sunday collections which are taken at Mandel Hall. 
Then subscriptions are made by people who are interested in the settlement 
work. 
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Chairman Walsh. About what is the total cost of maintenance per year? 
Prof. Kennedy. I ilon’t know the budget, but I assume it is in the neighbor- 
hoo<l of probably six or seven thousand dollars; it might be more or less; I 
couldn’t say exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state the methods employed by you and 
the extent of the Inquiry which you made? 

Prof. Kennedy. The work was divided up into sections, one part, dealing 
with the wages and working conditions In the packing houses, conducted by 
myself. Another part, dealing with family budgets, was conducted mainly by 
three assistants, and there was a part dealing with the educational oppor- 
tunities In the neighborhood and the health of (he children, and so on, which 
was conducte<l by two other assistants. I think those were the main depart- 
ments of the investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the entire survey under your direction? 

Prof. Kennedy. The entire survey was under my direction; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that Included an inquiry Into wages? 

Prof. Kennedy. Working coiulitions — wages and working conditions. 
Chairman Walsh. I will ask you to please, in your own way, present to this 
commission a statement of the conditions as you found them and your interpre- 
tation of the facts. 

Prof Kennedy. I might say at the outset much of this data is found in a 
report which was publlslied of this investigation. This section on wages and 
fandly budget, not all of it, hut much of the material which I would submit, is 
foumi there. Now, perhaps the best thing I can do is simply to comment upon 
what yon can find there. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I wish you would indicate. Was your entire report 
published? 

Prof. Kennedy. Not all of It. The report as I wrote it consisted of two parts — 
the statement of fact, and then a slatemen of the interpretation and suggestion 
as to what might he done to improve conditions. The statement of the fact was, 
in the main, published as I wrote it. The interpretation of these facts was not 
published. I have it with me. 

(See Kennedy Exhibit No. 1.) 

(^balrman Waish. And the conclusions ; bow as to those? 

Prof. Kennedy. The coneluslons were not published either. 

Chairman Walsh. How was the m.atter disposed of; how was the question of 
publishing or not publishing disposed of? 

Prof. Kennedy. The report as I pn*[)ared it was turned over to an editing com- 
mittee of the directors of the University of Chicago Settlement. 

(Chairman Walsh. How many of those? 

I’rof. Kennedy. I think th(‘n‘ wtae three on that committee. They were 
selected by the board of directors of the settlement. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were they? 

I’rof. Kennedy. I believe Mr. Lamed, !Mr. Bond, and the late Prof. Hender- 
s(jn, I believe, wt're the committee. Tliey wiait over the report as I submitted it 
and decided that It would he best simply to publish tlie statement of fact and leave 
out the recommendations and the interpretation of those facts as I put thera. 
So, that part of the report wlilch I considered most important, personally, was 
left out. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what was the history, if there was any history, of 
the leaving out of that part of the report? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, the boanl thought that — I might say that my conclu- 
sion after looking into the matter was that probably the best thing to help con- 
ditions In that district, in that industry, would be the organization of a labor 
union — that is, that the organization of the workers would he the best protec- 
tion for the workers, and in my interpretation of the conditions and the facts, 
ns I found them, I emphasize<l that point very strongly. It seems that the 
Siting committee thought that tliat was a personal Idea that had no place in a 
scientific report. So It was left out, aud the material which bore out that part 
of my conclusion was left out entirely. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any request made by anyone to leave It out, or 
was it pasfi^ on by anyone else, or referred to anyone else, any of the companies 
involveil? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, wlien the report was put In proof it was submitted to 
the various mckers, at least their agents or attorneys, and they, some of them, 
commended Ybe report, stateti they believe<l it to be accurate In every respect so 
far as they could see, and others made adverse criticism. And the represents- 
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live of Mr. Armour, his attorney, stated that so far as the discussion of the 
union was concerned that it was a partisan document and was not a scientitic 
rcrjort in that respect. I don’t know whether that had anythin}: to <l<) witli the 
decision of the committee about leaving that part out of the reijort or not. At 
any rate, it was left out. 

(niairnian Walsh. When you started to do the work, what lines wore laid 
<tut? Was there a line laid out for you, or did you submit an outline, or any- 
thing of that sort? 

I’rof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. I made an outline of the various departments to he 
cr»vered, and the information which seemed ought to be Included in that report. 
That was agreed upon at the outset. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your outline indicate that you were to make conclu- 
sions or interpret the facts that you found? 

Prof. Kennedy. I should say so; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the corresi)ondence there with reference to the 
puhiicatlon of the rei>ort? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, I have it in the grip outside her(‘ in the offlce. I did 
not bring the correspondence in. I have simply the reiiort, 

Cluiirrnan Walsh. You can go ahead now in your own way. in answer to the 
(luestion I asked you a few moments ago. You may submit tlie correspondence 
a ft or wards. 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, I might say that the first pjirt of the investigation did 
not have Jiny direct bearing on w’agos. It w’as a sort of nnderstandlng of the 
community, and to see the forces which surrounded the packing intlustry or 
were active in the packing Industry. Tlu‘ industry had been growing rapidly 
in Cliicago, I found, by going over the history of it. Furthermore, the personnel 
bad been changed, especially of the employees. 

In the earlier days the work had b(‘en done chlefiy i)y English-speaking 
workers. Their places \vere gradually taken by Bohemian and German work- 
<‘rs. Later on, the Slavic immigrants came in in larger numbers, so that by the 
time my Investigation was begun, probably half, and in fact about half, of all 
the w’orkers in the packing industry w’cre what w<)uld be called non-Knglish- 
.'"penking workers. They could probably understand a little English, hut were 
j-ccont immigrants, Pole.s, Slavocs, Litlmanians; so the type of worker had 
ciianged very rapidly in the Industry, and of course that had .some bearing upon 
tlie wages, upon the wuigo conditions, and the working conditions. Now\ a.s 
to how those immigrants came to Chicago, and wdiy they came, I am not pre- 
pared to say. It may be that they came voluntarily, without any urging, <»r it 
may be there was advertising done to briiig tliein liere. I have not gathered 
any evidence wdiich would show one way or the other, hut at any rate there w-as 
a large influx of those types of Immigrants, so much so that apparently at all 
times there is an army of unemployed w^orkers around idmut the packing bouses. 
I went over to the employment otfices of the packers frequently early In the 
morning to see wdmt the conditions were. And tliere never was a time when 
there w’ere not hundreds asking for jobs, and on some occasions it wamld run 
op to the thousands that would appear at the employment bureau of Armour, 
►^ulft, and Morris and the other companies. 

Chairman Walsh. That w'us during what r)eriod? 

Prof. Kennedy. That wms during the entire time when I w’us studying con- 
ditions there. 

Chairman Walsh. From what date to what date? 

ITof. Kennedy. During the year.s 1910 and 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. You might describe, if you will, please, how’ the employ- 
luent was made. 

Prof. Kennefly. Well, undoubtedly there were different systems for the 
different groups; that Is to say, if they were selecting an assistant manager, 
they would select that assi.stant manager In one way, and there would not be 
a group of assistant managers lined up at the employment office w'antlng for 
sijmeone to come out and tap them on the shoulder and say, “ Come along, I 
wuint you.” The rank and file of the workers, the mass of them, w^ere unskilled. 
They were hired in, about that way. There would be a long row out In front 
of the employment pffice as a rule anywhere from 200 to 1,(KK) men, and these 
were, as I say, recent Immigrants, and are to-day if the comlitions are the same 
as they were then; and the employment agent would look over the group gen- 
erally and pick out those who seemed to be the sturdiest and best fitted to do 
the unskilled work. So far as I could see there was no bargaining and discus- 
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cvrMa estimt, not neceisurny to Injure them, but to start the movement out „[ 
the yarri^. and sny, *^Get out of here, and out they would go. The same group 
wouhi cottie back the next mornings 
Chainnun Walsh. They reported but once a day, did they? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes; that is, the main group. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What hour? 


Prof. Kennedy. From 6 to 7 they would stand around. Now, that is the 
system of employment or that was the system at that time. The ^oup would 
assemble every morning, and the employment agent would pick out the number 
that they thought they needed for that day. Of course, I think you all under- 
stand that in the packing industry the employment conditions are very unstable. 
They do not hire those unskilled laborers by contract, for a week or a month or 
a year or anything of the sort. A man never knows whether he is hired for an 
hour or for a week. And in certain departments they have a blackboard which 
says to report for work at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, or to report for work 
at 7 o’clock, or to rei)ort for work at any certain hour. The workers never know 
from one day’s end to another as to whether they will work at so many hours or 
whether they will work the next day. Conditions are very unstable. So it is in 
hiring these groups of workers. The agent selects as many as he needs that day. 
They might bo <llscharged that night. Of course, as a rule, they are not. They 
are employed for a longer time. But there is always this group around there 
from which the packers can draw the additional labor supply, or at least I 
never saw any time when there was not a group who were ready to take jobs 
whenever they had them to give. Now, that, of course, had a bearing on the 
wage scale. Whenever there Is such a supply as that available, of course the 
employers feel that they are at liberty to pay only such wages as are necessary 
to keep up their supply of labor. 

So far as I could see, the stockyards employers were never in any very great 
dlttlculty to get all the unskilled labor they wanted in that community. So I 
though that was probably one explanation of the wage scale, probably the most 
important explanation — the fact that here was a group who were unorganized, 
who were competing for jobs, many of whom could not speak the English lan- 
guage, were glad to get jobs of any sort under almost any condition. Now, 
they would go to work where they were put. But I should say 60 per cent of 
the W'orkers in the packing industry don’t need much previous instruction to 
do their work. The Industry has been so organized and developed that in one 
department after another they depend upon machinery to do a great deal of 
the work, and by the subdivision of labor into small pieces, very, very small 
processes, they are able to get most of the work done by those who have had 
no particular training. So it makes all these peasants available material for 
the industry, and enables them to keep the wages down to the level of unskilled 
labor in almost all the departments. Now, the figures which I gathered regard- 
ing these wages were taken from the books of the packers in their timekeepers’ 
offices. An arrangement was made whereby in gathering this data I was al- 
lowed to consult the books of Armour & Go., and I spent about a month and a 
half in their oflices gathering this material, copying it myself from their books. 
That is embodied in this report, that material. 

Now, it might be well to call your attention to just a few of the figures which 
I found in the tables. I took the figures for the employees for two different 
periods In the year. The pay rolls are for two weeks — that is, the workers are 
paiil every two weeks — and these figures are based upon two different pay rolls: 
One in the time of maximum activity here and another at the time of the mini- 
mum activity, the idea being that wages would fiuctuate somewhat during the 
different periods in the year, according to the amount of work that was being 
done. And in order that a fair, honest oi>inion might be formed as to the. rate 
of wages it w'ould be necessary to have figures not only for one period but for 
the other period, the maximum and minimum activities. Now, these figures 
which were copied, as I say, from their books, I have divided the rate of wages 
into groups-^4 or less per week ; $4 to $5 per week ; $5 to $7.60 per week ; $7.50 
to $9 ; $9 to $^0 per week ; and so on. 

(liairman Walsh. Those are the earnings? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes; per week. For all of the employees In Armour & Co. 
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Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Prof. Kennedy. This was at one period when I t<x^k these, 8,160 who were 
on the pay roll for that particular pay roll. At that time 46.49 per cent received 
$10 or less for each of the two weeks on that pay roll. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Prof. Kennedy. 46.49 received $10 or less per week. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That includes only wage men, not salaried men? 

Prof. Kennedy. That does not include salaried men, sui)erintendents and so on. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does it include bojs? 

Prof. Kennedy. There are very few In the packing industry. In fact, the 
amount of child labor Is practically so little that it iniAdd be left out of c<tn- 
sideration; only messenger boys are employed there now. It doe.s Include 
female help, both men and women, and the scale of wages for women is some- 
what lower than for the men. I have those separately here, too. But I am 
giving now the groups as a whole. Now, during another period In that year, 
the slack period — this was during the busy scaison — in the slack season there 
were 6,619. You see, there is a drop of l,r>(K) workers, 1,500 le.ss in that one 
establishment; 65.22 per cent received less than $10 a week. So you might see 
tliut estimated from these two periods in tlie year, one during the slack season 
and one during the busy season, it would be safe to say that all times In the 
year the average wage of at least half of the employees is $10 or le.ss per week. 

Commissioner Gaeuetson. Is that wage or earnings? 

Prof. Kennedy. What they are actually paid — their wages. 

Commissioner Garretson. The rate per hour did not lUictimte— the time 
worked ? 

ih’of. Kennedy. The time worked does fluctuate; yes; that Is it, exactly. 
There are some fluctuations in tlie rate per hour, hut it does not fliietunte very 
much. 8o that I struck an average, you might say, of an estimate ns to the rate of 
wages prevailing througliout the year. Now, some people have asked why 
we did not take and follow each worker through the year and set down a tal>le 
of the actual earnings for the workc*rs every year. Tlie only reason was luck 
of funds and time. That would have been an enormous task, and It would 
have taken a small census bureau to take those 7,000 employees and follow 
them right through the year and get the figures. So the best we could do was 
to take a cross section, you might say, one through the busy season and one 
through the slack season, an<l see what are tlie flgures exactly as they are 
taken from the pay roll. These flgures are from Armour & Co. Now, another 
point in tills connection is the 

Chairman Walsh. Does your table go further now and give the other per- 
centages of the higher-paid labor? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes. I can give* you the iK*rcentage for each group, for ex- 
ample. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Prof. Kennedy, During the slack season I can give it group by group. Tiuring 
the slack season 10.95 per cent of workers got $4 and less on that pay roll jier 
week; 8.56 per cent got from $4 to $5; 11.63 per cent got between $5 and $7..50. 

I will leave otf the hundredths. Nine per cent got betwetm ,$7..50 an<l .$9 ; 11 jx^r 
cent between $9 and $10 ; 21 i>er cent between $10 and $12 ; 17 per cent between 
$12 and $16 ; 10 jier cent between $15 and $20 ; 3 per cent $20 and over. That 
was the total group of employees. 

Now, during the slack season It ran as follow.s: Twelve per cent under $4; 
6 per cent between $4 and $5; 20 per cent between $5 and $7..50; 15 per cent 
between $7.50 and $9; 9 per cent between $9 and $10; 12 per cent betweem $10 
and $12 ; 15 per cent between $12 ami $15 ; 17 per cent between $15 and $20 ; 
about 3 per cent $20 and over for that period, too. Those Include the subforemen 
and heads of groups, bosses, and so on getting the $20 or over per week. 

Commissioner GARRirrsoN. They were ahso continuous workers? 

Prof. Kennedy. Continuous workers; ye,s. Now, In regard to the continuity 
of labor, as I was saying, there Is a very great fluctuation from month to month 
in the packing industry. For example, I was furnished with the number of 
workers on the p^ roll for each month during the year. During the year 
1910 at one time tibere were 7,041 workers w’ho received pay; at another time 
6,641. There Is a difference of 25 per cent in the number of employee,s on the 
pay roll on a certain date; that is, they give the flgures on a certain date, each 
employee on the same date, practically the number who were on the pay roll on 
that day. As I say, on one occasion it was 7,041. That was the maximum on 
any one date in that year. And 6,641 was the minimum on any one day. So 
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that there Is a margin of about 25 per cent fluctuation in the number of em- 
ployees. Of course in other years It might be wider or less. But that seems to 
be a fair estimate of the number of unemployed who were out of their Jobs 
some time in the year. 

Ohairman Walsh. What is that number again? 

Prof. Kennedy. Twenty-flvo per cent of the workers ; the difference between 
5,600 and 7,000— 1,400— in that particular Arm. 

Commissioner Aishton. What year? 

Prof. Kennedy. That was 1910. I have here in this report a picture of the 
way they hired tin; workers, as I have told you about, the group. 

Commissioner Walsh. Have you an extra copy of that report? 

Prof. Kennedy. It is the only one I have with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you submit one? 

Prof. Kennp:dy. Ye.s. I tlilnk you have one. 

(The book referred to, “A Study of Chicago’s Stockyards Community,” by 
J. C. Kennedy and otliers, published by the University of Chicago I'ress, was 
submitted in printed form.) 

(See Kennedy Exhibit No. 1 for unpublished sections of the above report.) 

Now, in addition to finding out the wages, actually drawn, I thought it was 
desirable to find out the tendency in the wages— that is, the amount from year 
to year- -and I wont b.ack to old pay rolls, 1896 and 1903, and other pay rolls, 
to get a comparison of the rates paid per hour and the wages drawn. And 
while I could not state right ofl’haml here without going into this report here 
and reading It by .sections, the exact figures, I can give you the general trend. 

Between 1896 and 1903 the packing hou.se workers’ union was organized 
there and had most of the workers in its ranks. I believe at one time it had 
about 20,000. This organization was pressing for higher wages and Improved 
conditions. Probably chiefly as a result of that activity there was a steady 
Increase in wages in nearly all departments between 1890 and 1903, both as to 
hourly wages and the annual wage and weekly wages. In 1904 still further 
demands were made. And one of the chief of tliose demands was for a mini- 
mum wage of 20 cents an hour for the unskilled workers. I.uter on that demand 
was reduced to 18i cents an hour. But the packers fought the union, and after 
a long strike, a hard fight, the union was practically destroyed, and since that 
fight it has never amounted to anytlilng, at least, in Chicago. 

And immediately after the strike the wages of many of the workers were 
reduced, particularly of the unskille<l worker. So that 1 or 2 cents an hour 
was taken off the scale paid those who ha<l been getting 10 or 17 or 18 cents an 
hour; immediately after the strike their wages were reduced. Now, in gather- 
ing that material it seemed to me that was an important fact for two reasons: 
Not only as it affected the life of tho.se {K'ople there but as a commentary upon 
the attitude of the puckers toward the union. They claimed that the reason 
they did not want to deal with the union — their principal reason — was that the 
leaders were irresponsible and that they were not proper men to deal wdth, for 
one reason or another. It was a personal objection more than anything else. 
They said it was not a (luestion of wages or a question of working conditions; 
that they would be willing to deal with any responsible organization for that; 
but they wanted to do the right thing there, and they could not afford to have 
their business controlled by agitators. 

Well, now it seeme<i to me that if that had been the case, why did they im- 
mediately reduce the wages as soon ns tlie union was destroyed; if the economic 
issue was not the real issue — if It was just simply a question of personality, 
then naturally wages should have stayed where they were. There should have 
been no reduction. So it seems to me that was in the part of the report which 
was not printed, this interpretation of the figures. 

I l>elieve there we find the real animus of the packers toward the union. 
They felt it was a menace to them from an economic standpoint. There would 
have been a constantly increasing demand for higher scale of wages, for im- 
proved working conditions, reductit)n of hours, and so on, and that therefore 
they felt it was best to make a fight against the organization, and so suc- 
ceeded In defeating and destroying the organization. That is a fact which was 
apparent, that the wages were reduced as soon as the union was destroyed — 
not for all the workers. The high-paid workers did not have their wages re- 
duced, and since that time some of them have had their wages increased* 

Since 1908 dfiwn to the present time the movement of wages has been very 
small. There nas been a slight Increase in most of the departments, so that it 
would probably be accurate to say that between 1903 and 1915 there has been 
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a 10 per cent increase in wages right straight through in the stock v arils 
district. 

liut, on the other hand, during the same period the cost of living has In- 
creased much more rapidly. So it is ray contention, and was in the rejant, 
that the wages, the purchasing power, has declined steadily in the packing 
industry, has declined all the time from 1903 up to the present date; that is 
to say, the amount of money which an employee in a given department in the 
j>acklng industry gets will buy less to-day than the same amount for a similar 
amount of labor would have bought 10 years ago or 15 years ago. This decline 
lias taken place chiefly during the period .since the union was destroyed — 
that is, the decline of the pureha.slng power of the workers in that industry. 
Tliat is a very small part of the movement, and I can not give the exact flgures 
( x'cppt taking time to read a whole section from this report where it is given 
hy groups and sections. 

There are certain other points here which I wish to comment upon. And I 
might say, by the way, in some of the other cities where the ])acking Industry 

conducted, there was a similar reduction of wages immediately after the 
strike. B^or example, on page 33 of this report you will And in South Omaha 
the wages of unskilled workers were reduced from 39 to 17i cents per hour 
immediately after the union was destro.ved. This is taken from the report of 
the United States Immigration Commissioner, which had investigators looking 
into the matter at that time. 

There Is one statement here on page 23 of the report which is not strictly 
jiccnrate and It needs a little qualification. That is, that one of the companies 
lias definitely adopted the policy of paying for not less than 40 hours' work 
to every employee regardless of the actual amount of time put in during tlie 
we(‘k. That applies to only one or two departments. It should have been 
(pialified to that extent — that they have adopted that policy in one or two 
departments. But it is not a universal policy by any means. That company 
is not Armour & Co. It is another one of the packers. 

Chairman Walsh. In (/hicago? 

ITof. Kknnedy. Here in Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. What company fs it? 

Prof. KErs’NEDY. Swift & Co. One of the packers told me and told mem]>ers 
of the board of the university settlement that they had adopted that policy in 
some of the departments; they were going to be paid for 40 hours’ work eacli 
week whether 40 hours were put in or not. That was a recognition of the difli- 
cuUies under which the employees were suffering, not knowing whether they 
would get 30 hours’ work or 40 hours’ or 50 hours’ work or whatever It might 
he; that a certain minimum ought to be establlslied and that minimum was 
fixed at 40 hours. Now, it seems to me that that was a very iuterestlng dc- 
1»nrture and something that might go far toward solving the difficulties In such 
Jin industry as the packing industry from the workers’ standpoint, because with 
this great fluctuation in the hours of labor, the workers don’t know from one 
week’s end to another whether they are going to have enough to live on or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. They established a weekly minimum wage Instead 
of a dally minimum wage? 

Prof, Kennedy. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In w'hat department was that; how many workers did it 
affect? 

Prof. Kennedy. The only one I can remember definitely where it was, the 
beef handlers, the ones who were carrying the shies of beef from the chilling 
rooms down to the car. It takes a very strong, sturdy group of workers to do 
that. I believe the idea was twofold, one to satisfy these men with the wages 
and the other to keep their organization Intact ; that is, this group of workers. 
It takes an unusually strong man. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them? 

Prof. Kennedy. Probably 150, a very small percentage of the total number of 
employees. That Is the only department that I know of where this has been 
put In operation. Itimay be that the rule has become much more universal since 
that time. I don’t ^ow. It had not yet been started by Armour & 0>. Swift 
& Co. had started IL Now, as I say, you can get the details of these wages for 
groups and years in this report. Now, as to the effects of those wages upon 
the life and home conditions of the workers, that, it seems to me, is the most 
striking fact of the rq>ort. We made a study of family budgets. That Is, 
we went to the homes of the workers there In the community and asked them 
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to keep a record of the way they spent their money — so much for meat, so much 
for flour, so much for rent, and so much for every item. 

We started out with about 000 families, and i>y the time the Investigation 
was concluded there were only 184 who had kept budgets which were worth 
anything, In our opinion. Out of the 600, those 184 budgets were used in 
determining what a family could live on, what they did live on, and in figuring 
out liow muoli wages were necessary for a certain minimum standard of living 
In that community. And as a result of that study I came to the conclusion 
that the absolute minimum on which any family could get along in this com- 
munity at all was $800 a family. Tlie average wage of the husband in those 
families, the average wage they have received by actual record was $500 — 
$503 — of those families who have kept records. That left $300 to be made up in 
some other manner to keep the minimum standard of living, and the question 
is, wliere did it come from. Our investigation showed it came from a great 
many sources. 

In a number of families, about 50 of them, the children went to work between 
the ages of 14 and 16, In other words, if the liead of the family does not earn 
enough to make th<i necessities of the family, then that leads to child labor. 
Not only did the children go to work, but tlie wives went to work, and in some 
cases went out as scrub women. Ami not only that, but many families supple- 
mented their Income by taking in boarders, and that let! directly to the hous- 
ing problem. The housing problem in the stockyards is very serious, much 
more serious than appears from the external conditions. You see these little 
cottagt^s or frame dwellings out there and it looks as if there is not any great 
density of population. It is not like the tenements of the East Side of New 
York, but nevertheless there are housing problems there, and the housing 
problem in this way, say, a family would have a four-rooni house and pay $12 
a month for the four rooms. If the income of this family was only $500 from 
the husband, they had to increase their income and would go to taking in 
boarders In those four rooms, roomers, to get such money as they can in that 
way. And in many cases we found very, very serious overcrowding in those 
small tenements, in those four-room apartments, which were held by the stock- 
jards workers. 

So, in- my opinion, the housing problem grew immediately and directly out 
of the low- wage conditions. Tlnit is the child-labor problem and the problem 
of the women going to work when they ought to be home looking after their 
children; as far as the children need bringing up Is concerned and the hous- 
ing problem, they were all the direct consequences of the low-wage scale in the 
packing industry. It seems to me that that was the determining condition, 
that if the husband or the breadwinner does not earn enough to support the 
family, then you must look for other means being adopted to supplement that 
Income, and our investigation, our family budget satisfied us that that was the 
case absolutely without any question at all, that in those families they had 
to supplement the income in one way or another, and it led to some very 
serious problems. So that it seems to me that the remedy for child labor 
in that community was merely a question of wages in the packing houses and 
those housing conditions were not so much a question of stricter housing ordi- 
nances as it was a question of earning an amount to pay for a decent home. 

Not only that, but the health of those people out there was seriously affected 
by the low wage scale. 

I went to the health department, went to the death records for what I consid- 
ered the stockyards district, that is, the district between Thirty-ninth and Fifty- 
first Streets and Halstead and Roby, the district surrounding the packing 
houses. I found in the years 1908 and 1909, 429 persons between the ages of 
16 and 50 died from all causes in that particular district. Out of that num- 
ber, 132, or 30.8 per cent, died of tuberculosis. That is from the records of 
the health department. Nearly one-third of all the deaths was from tuber- 
culosis. I not only gathered that information from a general standpoint, but 
I gathered It by streets and blocks, and I want to read to you some of those 
to .show you what a terrible slaughter is going on there because of bad sanitary 
conditions, housing conditions, undernourishment, and so on, which, in my 
opinion, come directly from the economic situation in the packing Industry. 
Right near the University of Cliicago Settlement, the block of Laflln Street — 
I am taking just this one block, which Is one of the worst in the whole district, 
to show you^e number of deaths from tuberculosis there in this period of 
two years. M 4501 there was a death during this period ; at 4653 there was 
a death ; 4550, 4566, two deaths ; four died in that single block. Of the men. 
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one man at 4503; another one at 4507, anti another one at 4509; another one 
at 4522, 4523, 4538, 4542 ; within a year there were 11 adults who ditMl from 
tuberculosis within a single block In the stockyards district; taken from the 
records of the health department. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Is that a single block along one street or along 
several ? 

Prof. Kennedy. It Is just as we would say on both sides of the street be- 
tween, we will say, Randolph and Washington, just between corners, on both 
sides of the street. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Does your statement show the nationality of those? 

Prof. Kennedy. It gives the name. Most of them are Polish and Lithuanian 
living out In that district, and the Slovak. I have the records here; the names 
and addresses of those who have died from tuberculosis In that district. (4f 
course, it is a very high death rate. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Have you the percentage of the city to show how 
excessive that Is? 

Prof. Kennedy. I have not, except the health department gets out ward 
maps. I do not happen to have one of them here, but they call the twenty- 
ninth ward — the stockyards Is the twenty-ninth ward — among the worst wards 
of the city of Chicago. The first and eighteenth wards are worse, hut of 
what are considered residence wards, home wards, the tw^enty-nlnth and thlr- 
tietii are the worst In the city of Chicago. 

Tile causes of tliis high death rate, as are told to me there and elsewhere, 
are working conditions which are not sanitary, that Is, they are working In 
I)laces where tlie temperture is chilly, where there is water trickling from the 
ceilings, and so on, as happens to he the case in some of tlie workmen in the 
packing houses; in departments like the fertilizer department, where there Is 
a great deal of dust in the atmosphere, and In those particular departments 
conditions are favorable for the development of tuberculosis. 

Then, housing conditions are not satisfactory, and in many cases the work- 
ers are undernourished. Their work is irregular and their hal)lt8 are irregular, 
and consequently there is a great deal of resorting to the use of alcoholic 
liquors on the part of some of these, which is connected up with the general 
situation, in my opinion. That is to say, a man goes to work at 7 o’clock In 
tl»e morning, looking for a job. He does not get any. .lust outside of the stock- 
yards district is a cordon of saloons, and It is the easiest thing In the world to 
stop out to those saloons and the most natural thing In the world. It seems 
to me that is one of the main causes of the excessive use of alcoholic liquors, 
although there may be other causes. So that we have a very high death rate 
from tuberculosis in that district. 

The same way with tlie Infant mortality. At the time I was there, I gathered 
figures from the health department, showing that 1 infant out of every 3 
that Is born dies before the age of 2 years, which is seven times the highest 
in a neighboring ward over near the lake shore. The death rate Is just seven 
times as high, and that is due to many causes, of course. 

One of them is overcrowding ; bad ventilation ; housing conditions are bad ; 
another Is that many of the peasants coming to this country are not used to 
city conditions; they do not understand city methods of life, and consequently 
they do not take the necessary precautions from a sanitary standpoint whicli 
are neces.sary wliere people live close together, and many of them need instruc- 
tion In the care of babies. 

That Is being taken care of by the work of the infant welfare department, 
where they are doing a great deal to reduce the death rate. But fundamentally 
it seems to me that the same basic economic conditions are just working out 
in another direction there, bad housing, undernourishment, and where we have 
gained any attention at all, we see how all of those things mean a higher 
mortality among the children. And it Is shown very clearly in the statistics 
from the health department. Those things are all brought out In this investiga- 
tion. 

There is not any question at all about the facts. This part of the report deal- 
ing with these fadS was not printed. The significance of those facts, to my 
Jnlnd, are important I have that report here. 

Now, the part dealing with the labor organizations, I stated in that part of 
the report, in my opinion, the only protection that those workers have out 
there or will get, is through labor organizations, 1>ecause here is the situation 
In the packing Industry: The packers are, most of them, very able men per- 
sonally. They have selected a corps of very able men to manage their business. 
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skillful men, and able men, to depl with others. They are very highly organized 
themselves. There Is no Industry In the country where business Is more 
highly organized than the packing industry. And not only are they organized 
ns individual industries, but they are organized as a group. They act together 
in dealing with labor — Armour, Swift, Morris, and others — when the strike 
came on they stood together solidly. So they are always organized and always 
have been organized, at least in recent years. Their organization Is well laid. 

Now, the people who deal with them, for the most part, are very recent Immi- 
grants — Lithuanians, Poles, Slovaks, and others — who come to this country, and 
who do not understand the English language well and who know nothing about 
the conditions of industry, and they come there and compete for jobs, and, com- 
peting for Jobs, what is to prevent them from running the wages down to the 
lowest possible level of existence, unless there Is an organization to unite those 
workers togetla'r, so they do not catcli one another’s throats? 

It seems to me that was the fundamental fact there in that situation, that 
without organization, without unity, without some means of balancing the 
power of the packers on the other side, tlie wages would be sure to go down to 
the minimum. Furthermore, that the individual worker would have no means 
of redressing grievances. What chance has one of these ignorant immigrants 
got when dealing with Armour, for example? First of all, it is not probable 
lie would ever see Mr. Armour or get an opportunity to talk to him. In the 
second place, if he did ever see him, could he handle his own case? 

Take a man that has lK‘en in this country two years, and some of them have 
been, and they are not able to handle their case at all. 

So from the standpoint of wages and from the standpoint of redress of 
grievances, and from the standpoint of having something to say about their 
working conditions and the conditions in the industry, there seems to me that 
in that Industry there is need for a powerful labor organization. I so stated 
in this report. 

Not only that, but I submitted a letter from the United States Department of 
T^abor, I believe it was. This also was not published, but while it is a rather 
long letter, I would like to read it, because of the bearing it has upon this 
matter. This letter was written in 1004, and it is called “ Influence of trade- 
unions on immigrants.” It Is ad<lrease<l to the President of the United States 
by Carroll D. Wright, who was labor commissioner. 

It is as follows: 

Septemuer 8, 1904. 

To the President: 

Referring to your letter of August 4, transmitting a communication from Mary 
E. McDowell, appearing in the Cliicngo Daily News of Friday, July 29, and to 
your letter of August 10, inclosing an etlltorial from Chicago Tribune, entitled 
” The union and the immigrant,” and asking that in the Investigation conducted 
relative to the meat strike in Chicago the statements in these two inclosures be 
investigated, I have the honor to report that they have been taken up by our 
agent, Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, with the following results: 

The article of Miss McDowell and the editorial relate practically to one sup- 
posed influence of the trade-unions among the foreign element employed in the 
packing business of Chicago. This influence is exceedingly Interesting and 
throws a valuable side light on the whole question involved. The Immigrant is, 
in the first instance, a wage reducer, either directly or Indirectly, although the 
extent of his influence upon wages can not well be stateil ; but as a prospective 
wage reducer he is met by the trade-union in self-defense, just as the trade- 
union meets female and child labor, except in this, the union seeks to organize 
the immigrants, while it seeks by legislation to prohibit or limit the work of 
women and children — that Is, the union seeks the aid of the State to prevent 
wage reductions by means of female and child labor, and it seeks by organizing 
the Immigrants to prevent reiluctlon of wages by immigration. It makes no 
claim of undertaking any charitable or primarily civic education among the 
immigrants, but the secondary effect of the union on the immigrant is distinc- 
tively civic in character. It is the first and for a time the only point at which 
he touches any Influences outside his clan. Even the progressive forces Inside 
the nationality lines consider the immigrant hopeless and seek only to reach 
his children — as, for instance, the officers of the Polish National Alliance direct 
tlieir effort toward getting the Poles to send their children to American public 
schools and tc^Jiave them mix with and become part of the whole people. The 
trade-union, however, must deal with the immigrant himself, and the immi- 
grant. when he learns that the union wants to raise his wages, decrease his 
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hours of labor, etc., he begins to see the necessity of learning the lOnglisli 
language, of understanding the Institutions he hears talked about in the union 
meetings, and other matters which interest him. 

At the risk of taking up too much of your time, let me state a bit of history. 
From 1880 to 1886 the nationalities employed in the stockyards, in the order of 
their numerical Importance, were Irish, Americans, Germans, and a few 
Scotch. The great strike of 1886 disrupted the only organisation of worknuMi in 
the yards — that of the Knights of Labor — and after the failure of tlie strike 
a notable exodus of American and the more active men among the Irish began. 
Wliether thi.s was entirely voluntary, or in part resulted from activity in tlie 
strike, is not germane to this subject. The Poles began to come into tiie yanls 
in 1S86, after tlie settlement of the strike, but not ns strike breakers. ‘ Tills 
jilipenrs to have been voluntary immigration, Increasing in volume until by 18JK) 
the most of the unskilled occupations were filled by Poles, who by 1894 hati prac- 
tical control of the common labor. 

The Bohemians began to affect noticeably the situation In 1894, going first 
into the inferior positions, which they shareil with the Poles. There were two 
minor strikes between 1890 and 1894, which, In a measure, aided in bringing 
:d)oiit tliia result. There was some movement upward among the Poles — tliat 
IS. from lower to higher occupations — but not so marked tiinong the Bolienilnns. 
'I'lie Bohemians, coming in later, began under tlie INiles — that is, took the lower 
ixtsitions as the Poles went up — and divided the entire nnskllled labor possl- 
ItiKUes with the Poles. The Bohemians, however, soon outstrlpjxMl the Poles In 
llie movement upward from unskilled to skilled occupations. 

I'he strike of 1894 unsettled these movements temporarily. Negro labor was 
employed to break the strike and has been an element In the situation ever 
since. In 1880 but one negro was employed In the yards and he worked In 
Armour’s killing gang. While fe\v of the strike breakers of 1894 were retained, 
yi't that event marks the real beginning of the employment of negroe.s. At the 
beginning of the present strike some 500 negroes worked in the yards, many of 
whom belonge<l to tlie union. 

After the strike of 1894 was settled the Bohemians were introducetl more 
rapidly, and this continued up to 1896. In 1895 the Lithuanians began coming 
in, followed by Slovaks in 1896, and tills contInue<l steadily until 1899, when the 
miniher began to increase rapidly. Two years ago an enormous inliiix of Lithu- 
anians, Slovaks, and Russian Poles occurred, swamping the labor market in the 
yards. This was caused largely because of the threatening war Ixdween Russia 
and Japan, and the consequent rush of people to e.scape compulsory military 
duty. This has been appreciably checked witliin tlie last six or eiglit months. 

The proportion of workmen of the various nationalities In the yards at the 
iteginiilng of the present strike (July 12, 1904) was, approximately: Irish, 25 
per cent; Americams and Scotch, about 2 per cent; Germans, 35 per cent; Poles, 
per cent; Bohemians, 20 per cent. (This is all leading up to the effect of 
unions on the nationalities.) The remainder were Lithuanians, Slovaks, a 
very few Kralns, and, among the most recent arrivals, Finns and Greeks, the 
latter, however, not being appreciable in number. No attention has been paid 
in this investigation to immigrants having a representation fewer in number 
than the Lithuanians and Slavonians, 

Of these nationalities, excluding the Irish and GernianR, wlilch are not here 
considered as immigrants, the Bohemians are the most progressive and have 
the industrial advantage in this, that many of the foremen are Bohemians and 
give preference of their nationality when taking on new men. There is no 
apparent surplus of Irish, Germans, Americans, or Bohemians In the labor 
market of the district affected, the surplus being composed of Poles, Slovaks, 
and Lithuanians. 

Among the Immigrants mentioned, except the Irish and Germans, the clan 
spirit is at first all powerful. The Bohemians, while Catholics, are Bohemian 
Catholics, and the Poles are Polish Catholics. This even more true of the 
Lithuanians and the Slavonians, who are the most clannish of all. No doubt 
difference In lan^age has much to do with this, but It Is by no means the 
most serious feature. Each nationality has not only its own church, but Its 
own school s^em, the Lithuanian schools making no pretense of teaching 
English, some of the teachers not being able even to si^ak it. The Slavs and 
Galicians have not as yet opened schools of their own. While the religion of 
these different nationalities may be said to be one, the associations are along 
exclusive nationality lines. They settle or rent properties by districts, and in 
branching out to occupy more territory one side of the street will first become 
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1 1 ^hImn^flns for a block or so and then the other side of the street will he 
i^upied the same nationality. The 

fanWies of their own clan. Language has something to do with this, but really. 
less than might he apparent on first consideration and less than might seem 
to be true. When organizing building and loan associations It Is done along 
strictly clan lines. The Bohemians have four of this class of associations, the 
Poles three, and the Lithuanians one. The Slavs as yet have none. There are 
other clannish distinctions, as lilthuanian Republican clubs, Lithuanian Demo- 
cratic clubs, Bohemian Socialist clubs, Bohemian Democratic clubs, everywhere 
and always along the strictest lines of nationality. 

It is currently reported that before the organization of the union this con- 
dition occasionally threatened riots along clan lines, owing to the fact that fore- 
men showefl such preference for men of their own clan. The union was organ- 
ized by trades and departments, and the officials refuse to permit nationality 
lines to be recognized. In the sla^ep butchers’ union are to be found all the 
men connected with sheep killing, regardless of nationalities. So severe was the 
tight made up<m this plan by the clan It'aders — those who drew emoluments 
or secured social prestige as leaders of the various strictly clan societies— 
and so seemingly insurmountable was the objection raised by the Lithuanians 
to the union that in 1900, when the Lithuanians were first organized, it was 
permitted In one case to organize a Idthuanian union. The experiment, how- 
ever, was a signal failure. No subsequent experiments have been permittee!. 

The unions in the stockyards are controlleel by the Irish, ably assisted by 
the Germans. As a Bohemian or a Pole learns the language ami develops he 
is elected business agent or other official. In the pork butchers’ union, for 
Instance, there are about 1,800 members, 600 of whom are Irish, 600 Germans, 
3(X) Poles, and 300 Lithuanians, and Slav.s. This union rt'cently elected a Pole as 
president of the local. In their business meetings the motions made, resolutions 
read, and speeches delivered are usually Interpreted in five languages, though 
in some locals in only three. All business, however, is transacted primarily in 
English, although any member may speak to any motion in the language he 
best understands, his words being rendered into English for the minutes of the 
meetings and Into all the languages necessary for the information of members. 
It is here that the practical utility of learning English is first brought home 
forcibly to the immigrant. In all other of his associations not only does his own 
language suffice, but, for reasons that can be well understood, shrewd lead- 
ers minimize the importance of learning any other. (The only notable excep- 
tion to this is the National Polish Alliance, and even here only the Polish 
language is used. There is no apparent influence exerted, however, to create 
the impression that the Polish Is all sufficient.) 

In tills trade-union the Slav mixes with the Lithuanian, the German, and 
the Irish, and this is the only place they do mix until, by vlrture of this inter- 
course and this mixing, clannishness is to a degree destroyed, and a social mix- 
ing along other lines comes naturally into play. Not only is the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters’ Union an Americanizing influence in the stockyards, but for the 
Poles, Iflthuanlans, and Slovaks it is the only Americanizing Influence, so far 
ns could be determined in this Investigation. It Is true this Americanizing Is 
being done by the Irish and Germans, but it is Araerlcanzing nevertheless, and 
is being done as rapidly as the material to work on will permit, and very well 
indeed. Again, the reaction is good in its results. The feeling among the Irish 
against the Dutch and the Polack is rapidly dying out. As the Irish in Chicago 
express it, “Association together and industrial necessity have shown us that, 
however it may go against the grain, we must admit that common interests and 
brotherhood must Include the Polack and the Sheeny.” It is also admitted that 
when the speech of the Lithuanian is translated in the meeting of the trade- 
union the Irish and the German see in it the workings of a fairly good mind. 
Some of the best suggestions come from Bohemians, and mutual respect takes 
the place of mutual hatred. 

The investigation disclosed the influence of the union in teaching the immi- 
grant the nature of the American form of government. The records of this 
office, independent of this Investigation, show that during an Investigation of 
building and loan associations a few years ago information from the Bohemians, 
Polish, and other clannish associations of that character could be obtained only 
through the services of an Interpreter. It was found that as soon as a Bohe- 
mian or a Pole heard the word “ Government,” or “ Government agent,” he closed 
his mouth, am it was impossible to secure any information. 
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Tills has been true in other Investigations, notably in eolliH-tlng fuinlly bud- 
gets ; but with an intelligent interpreter, using their own language, the nature 
of the work was explained, and no fiirtlier <liffl<-ulty experienced. Tin* union 
is lireaklng down this trait of character in llie foreigners of the nntl<»nalitles 
mentioned. This It is doing not as a matter of pliilanthropy. but from a selfish 
necessity. The immigrant must he taught that lie must stand straiglit up on 
bis own feet; that the ward politician is dependent on him~<>n ills vote, ami 
so forth— and not he on the ward politician. In this way he iirst learns that 
lie is a part of the Government, and while this is done by indirection, in a 
large .sense, there is no other force that is doing it at all. The Pole, tlie 
Bohemian, the Lithuanian, the Slovak, and to a much lesser degree tiie Galician, 
have inherited the feeling that somehow government is a thing inimical to their 
natural development — a power forcing itself upon them from afar; an intrusive 
jiower for repression, taxation, punishment only; a thing wldeh they must stand 
in awe of, obey, pay tribute to, and wish tliat It liad not come among Their 
lieople, even if they did not secretly hate lt~Ji thing, in sliort. whlidi oiiglit not 
to be. Being weaker tliey must be silent in its presence, and if forced to sp(‘ak, 
lie, as for them to tell the truth would moan imprisonment or dentil. 

It is not necessary for these things to be true in order that the illiterate 
peasants should have believed them for gencM-al ions. 

Scventy-tlve per cent of the stockyard Immigrants are of the peasant and 
agricultural labor class of Europe, and comparatively few of them can read or 
write In their own language. To make such a people feel that the Govermnent 
is tlieir friend, that they are a part of it, that development and education. mX 
repression, are Its objects and its purposes with and for them, is an enormous 
task, and one which a trade-union single handed and alone can not be expected 
to accomplish by indirection In a few years, with the flood of new ignorance 
tliat has been brought in by the high tide of immigration into the stockyards. 

In every trade-union, however conservullve, there are members who will 
occasionally get the floor and advise their hearers to vote high wages and 
shorter hours at the ballot box. As the groups of Slovaks gather around after 
the business is over to have these things explained to them, many of them get 
tlu'lr first real idea of what the ballot and election day mean, and the relation 
of these to the Government Itself. In their own home countries tlie two (*ssen- 
tial, if not only, elements of the peasant and agricultural laborer’s mind is to 
believe and obey or follow. Advantage Is taken of this fact here by clan poli- 
(i(‘lans, as well as the clan leader in every department. Once the leader can 
make the people believe in him, he thinks for the entire group, and insists that 
their duty consists in following his lead implicitly. Necessarily the trade-union, 
in order to get them to break away from the leader that opposed the union on 
industrial lines, would be compelled to urge tliem to consider their own personal 
iind group interests as wageworkers; to think and act for tliemsclvt*s along 
lines where they know the real conditions better than anyone else, and cer- 
tainly better than their leader in a child-insurance society or sometliing else 
as remote. Here, too, are the first germs of what may be called the depart- 
mental thinking implanted in their minds — that is, that wliile a leader may be 
worthy of their confidence In one thing, it does not necessarily follow that he is 
so in some other class of interests. 

It is doubtful if any organization other than a trade-union could accomplish 
these things, for only the bread-and-lmtter necessity would be potent enough 
as an Influence as to bring these people out of the fixed forms and crystalliza- 
tions of life into wdiich they have been compressed. Certain It is that no 
otlier organization is attempting to do this work, at least not amalgamation, 
which is the only way assimilation can be .secured among these various foreign 
elements. The drawing of these people away from their petty clique leaders 
and getting them to think for themselves upon one line of topics, namely, the 
industrial conditions and the Importance of trade organizations, result in n 
mental uplift. The only way they can pull a Slovak away from his leader Is 
to pull him up until he has gotten above his leader along the lines of thought 
they are working on. The very essence of the trade argument on the immi- 
grant is — ^unceSiously again — an uplifting and an Americanizing influence. 
The unionist begins to talk better wages, better working conditions, better op- 
portunities, better homes, better clothes. Now, one cun not eternally argue 
better, “ better ” In the ears of any man, no matter how restricted the par- 
ticular “ better ” harped on, without producing something of a psychological 
atmosphere of “better” in all his thought and life activities. If better food, 
better wages, or even better beer, Is the only kind of “ better ” one might get 
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a Slovak or a Lithuanian to think about, then the only way to improve him Is 
to ln.1ec*t the thought of “ better ” Into the only crevice to be found In his 
Stupidity. 

Of course, many object to attempts to Improve these people, because the 
immigrants from Litlnmnia, Slavonia, and llusslan Poland are better off here 
than they ever were or could be In their own countries; that, left to themselves, 
they would not only be perfectly satisfied but delighteil with their improved 
conditions ; that the union must first produce discontent and dissatisfaction 
with what would otherwise be entirely satisfactory before It can get these 
immigrants even to talk about Joining the union. Again, it is urged that at 
home they do not expect to eat as good food as other people, nor to dress as well, 
nor to live in as good houses; that, as peasants, they never compare them- 
selves with other people or classes of people. 

In opposition to all these tilings, the union begins by teaching the immigrant 
that his w'ages are not so good as another man’s, doing practically the same 
kind of work, while it neglects to tell liiiu be is not doing it so well, so intelli- 
gently, not so much of it perhaps; but the union gets him to compare himself 
not with what he was In Lithuania but with some German or Irish family, 
and then “ stings him with tlio assertion that be has as milch right to live that 
way as anybody.” The union attempts to show the immigrant that he can 
live better only by getting more money, aial that by joining the union he will 
get it. If left alone b(‘ would be enllr(‘ly satisfied, perhaps, with what he was 
getting before. It is perfectly true, probably, that in most cases the union 
does not care for the Tjltliuanian in the first instance, the real purpose being 
to protect their own wages by getting the immigrants to demand high wages 
for their labor. So later on some degree of fellowship is engendered, but self- 
defense Is the real motive. 

The union point of view Is that for a Lithuanian peasant to be contented, 
satisfied, and happy with the Lithuanian standard of living in America is a 
critno, a crime not only against himself but against America and everyone 
who wishes to make individual and so<-lal development possible in America, 
ami that whatever the union’s motives f»>r creating discontent, that fact that 
it does create a discontent among the immigrants which is the first step toward 
their improvement and ultimate Americanization renders the uni(m so far a 
public benefactor. 

Many persons were Interviewed In securing information along these lines— 
bankers, professional men, and all classes. One gentleman, in the banking 
business. In the stockyards district for many years, stated that the Slavonians 
and Galicians have been buying homes within the last 18 months to a most 
remarkable and unprecedentCHl extent, and that this is in a measure true of 
the Lithuanians, but not to such a marked degree. He testifies that the union 
has given these people a sense of security in their positions. By mixing up the 
nationalities in the union meeting it has made them acquainted with each 
other and disi>elled an undefined tlread of pending race war or struggle between 
nationalities in the yanls. Formerly most of the Slovak and Lithuanian immi- 
grants were a fioater class. About the only ones who return to their homes 
now are the Galicians. In whose country a more or less representative form 
of government prevails. Others testifieil in a sindlar way, although some 
thought the union had done little except to agitate for higher, higher, and 
higher wages regardless of economic conditions. 

On the police side of the problem, a sergeant of the twentieth precinct, that 
known as “back of the yards,” which is crowded with the Bohemian and 
Polish elements, statwl that there had been the greatest improvement since the 
union was formed, In 1900 — less disorder, better living, more intelligence, and 
more understanding of American institution.s and laws; that they employ 
fewer policemen in the district, and that less crime is committed than nrlor 
to 1900. 

The studies of the various nationalities involved in the present meat strike 
brings out some valuable points relative to the restriction of immigration. 
Among them there seems to be an unalterable opposition to laws excluding 
those W’ho can not read and write in their own language, and their argument 
is that the peasant population of central and eastern Europe, from which 
they came, have more rugged morals, simpler lives, and fewer vices than the 
inhabitants of the cities and towms, who can read and write, as a rule. They 
consider themselves not responsible morally or politically for the fact that 
Russia has fewer schools than Illinois and spends less money on education 
in a year than does that State. They claim that their ignorance Is not of the 
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kind that Is synonymous with vice or with crime ; that they are as innocent as 
ignorantt whereas a far worse town and city population would be admitteil 
without question under such laws. They have some peculiar ideas about 
prohibiting absolutely any immigration for a specific term of years and then 
allowing only, a certain percentage to come In each year thereafter; but the 
main point tliey make Is as to the Illiteracy of the peasant class, the most 
desirable we can secure, and the literacy of the criminal classes of the great 
cities which could come in under such restrictive legislation. These facts are 
only a part of this study brought out by your two letters, and the study has 
seemed to me so Interesting and, in a way, so novel, that I have taken courage 
to give you the results quite in extenso. 

I am, with highest regards, very respectfully, 

Cabroll D. Weight, Commissioner. 

Chairman Walsh. What letter Is that? 

Prof. Kennedy. A letter sent by Carroll D. Wright, who was Labor Com- 
missioner, to President Roosevelt at that time, and the information was 
gathered by Ethelbert Stewart, who has been connected with the Government 
TiUhor Bureau for many years. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. That was about 1910? 

Prof. Kennedy. In 1904, at the time of the strike, and I wish to submit this 
to show the effect of the union upon those various nationalities in the com- 
munity; and my own impression bore out this letter, that is to say, that the 
unifying Influences in the community were very few ; that there was simply a 
group of clans of Lithuanians, Poles, Slovaks, Bohemians, etc., and that the 
union was the most powerful Influence in solidifying that community and 
bringing all of these different nationalities together. 

After 1904 the union was gone, but traces of it could be found as late as 
1910 ; you would find old union men here and there and they would talk about 
what had been done, but that work has not been carried on by any organiza- 
tion or group since the union passed away. So that, not only from the stand- 
point of wages, but from the standpoint of unifying the community and edu- 
cating these new Immigrants and assimilating them, the union movement was 
the most powerful one, and the most beneficent organization that could be 
formed In that community, and that is the reason I spent so much time dealing 
with it In this report; that Is the part of the report that was not published. 
The settlement board had his survey published for the ostensible reason of 
gathering data as to working conditions In the community, and the conclusion 
I came to was that It should be a strong union or organization Instead of a 
philanthropic union, and that Is the reason this long letter was Introduced. 

There Is another letter I have that I can give you the substance of without 
going into it at length ; it Is from the secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
WorWs of Illinois. During the same period that wages w’ere being reduced 
in the stockyards district, or at least not going ahead, that is from 1903 to 
1910, wages in the mining industry in the State of Illinois were advanceil, 
and advanced quite considerably. Now, it seems to me this was a significant 
fact, that practically the same type of labor was engaged in the mining Industry 
as in the packing industry, that is, Lithuanians, Poles, and Slovaks, etc. How- 
ever, the miners had been organized and they had pushed it and got improved 
conditions such as shorter hours of labor, better wages, and had gainefi great 
advantages in many ways, as was admitted by the miners and by the owners 
of the mines. But In the packing industry, where they had no union, no ad- 
vance was made In any way, either as to wages or working conditions or any- 
thing of that sort. 

Another thing the union worked for, and gained a certain extent up to 1903, 
was uniformity in regard to hours of labor. They wanted to have it settled, 
for example, that Instead of leaving it for a foreman to decide, on 20 minutes’ 
notice, that the workers should come to work at, say, 8 o’clock, that they 
would have a regular time for starting to work, and they worked constantly 
for regular hoi^ In the packing Industry, Since then, little has been done 
and little prpgr^ made. 

Now, all of this material was Introduced In this report, simply because, In 
my opinion, It really had a bearing upon the Improving of conditions of labor 
in that district ; and while those that oppose unions might consider It partisan, 

It seemed to me It was the only scientific thing to put into the report ; It really 
stated the facts of the case, and nothing should be excluded from the report 
38819®— a Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 29 
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And to my mind the only way of dealing with the housing proposition, the only 
way of dealing with child labor, as far as It prevails, and the only way of deal** 
ing with sanitary conditions, the tremendous death rate out there, and all the 
other problems, which are, to my mind, secondary, is by the organization of a 
labor union or organization which can speak for them and be heard in dealing 
with the owners of the industry. 

Now, the owners have started some what you might call health work since 
the union has gone, and their contention is that everything the union stands for , 
or can get for the workers, they will be ready to provide directly without any 
union, and do it through various Insurance schemes and benefits of one sort or 
another. 

Now, so far as the pension plan has been developed, in some of the companies 
it applies, or did up to the time I was conducting this investigation — it applied 
only to the salarletl employees — old-age pensions. In my opinion, the ones that 
need it the most are not tlie salaried men, but the other fellows. The salaried 
fellows can save up some money, well, I am not so sure about that, but if 
anyone can, they ought to be able to do it ; they are the ones that get the largest 
Income. What chance has a man who is getting $10 or $12 a week to do that? 
And the man who only gets $10 or $12 a week is the one who breaks down 
first ; he is the one that is sul>Ject to tlie clianges in temperature, and the heavy 
work, and when he has broken down physically that is the end of him unless 
he goes to the poorhouse ; and If anyone should get old-age pension, it is tliose 
who labor physically, the ones that get the lowest wages and who are sub- 
jected to the worst conditions of labor. But, so far. In Inaugurating these things, 
they have begun at the top and not done anytlilng for the rest of them. How- 
ever, there is a sort of sick and death insurance started in some of the com- 
panies. There was none in Armour & Co. up to that date, possibly there has 
been since; they were starting It at that time, which would provide for some 
sort of benefit in case of sickness or accident. 

Now, in all of those insurance schemes, they are contributory, the employees 
must contribute a certain amount, the employers must contribute a certain 
amount. That is one form of w’elfare work, the pension and the insurance, as 
they call it. Generally these insurance schemes are so drawn that if an em- 
ployee goes on a strike or does anytldng that the companies do not like, it takes 
away his whole future as far as getting anything from these schemes is con- 
cerned, so it seems to me like a menace rather than a help to the employees. 
If they have any stamina and Independence and any desire to unite and demand 
certain things, they are tied up by the.se welfare schemes, and they liesi'stute to 
do anything that will endanger their benefits, so far ns that is concerned. So 
there are two sides to that, one the side of the worker, and the other the side 
of the employer. So if the worker goes into these schemes he sacrifices some 
of his advantages on the other side ; tliere is no doubt about that. 

I don’t know whether I have covered all the points I wanted to. There is 
one phase of this study which struck me very forcibly, and that is the effect of 
this modern raetluKl of production upon the mind and body of the worker. 
Perhaps all of you have gone through a packing house. You will find that each 
one does some little thing ; for example, one may do nothing but cut off the hoofs 
of the cattle, nothing el.se, just keep doing that one stroke, or slitting up a piece 
of skin, or something of that sort, and I wonder what is the effect upon the 
mind and boily of a worker if that is his life work, if he is not entitled to a 
certain consideration for that. Or another worker does nothing but sweep blood 
off of the floor, that is his life work, provided he does not get promoted to some- 
thing else; or he may just swing an ax, cutting off a certain piece of pork, 
as I have seen them do, or something of that kind. 

Now, then, all of this labor, we are told, is necessary, and this division of 
labor Is necessary ; but are all of the benefits going to one group and to the 
disadvantage of another group? Are all of the advantages from the division of 
labor going to the owners and all of the disadvantages, the narrow, routine 
work which absolutely deadens one, mentally and physically, going to the 
workers? Is one side to get all of the advantages and the other not get any 
^neftt? That lmpresse<l me most deeply in the packing Industry. That has 
not a direct bearing on wages, perhaps, but it has a direct bearing on the lives 
of these people. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. Does that apply generally? 

Prof. IObnnkdt. Yes, sir; increasingly in Industry after Industry; but It Is 
most striking Hlfthe packing industry — so many departments of the labor are 
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disgusting — and I have thought that if I were condemned to that sort of slavery 
for life, what would I think of it? If I were condemned by the sentence of a 
judge to do nothing but sweep blood off of the floor of a packing house all the 
rest of my life, what would I think of it? We need some sort of compensation 
given to workers of that sort, and that is entirely lost sight of in that industry. 

Now, there is one other comment I would like to make along that line, I 
have here some sections from the report which was submitted by Messrs. 
Keynolds and Neill at tlie time of investigation of stockyard conditions from a 
sanitary standpoint, and while I won’t touch uiam what they had to say about 
the sanitary conditions, I want to read what it said In the report in regard to 
the treatment of employees, because what was said then applies nearly as 
much to-day. They say here, and I quote from the report they submitted to the 
President at that time: 

“ The lack of consideration for the health and comfort of the laborers In the 
Chicago stockyards seems to be a direct consequence of the system of adminis- 
tration that prevails. The various departments are under <lirect control of 
superintendents, who claim to use full authority in dealing with the employees, 
and who seem to Ignore all considerations except those of the account book. 
(This is as true to-day ns It was then.) Umler this system proper care of the 
products and of the health and comfort of the employet^s Is Impossible, and the 
consumer suffers in consequence. The Insanitary conditions in which the labor- 
ers work and the feverish pace which they are forced to maintain inevitably 
affect health. Physicians state that tuberculosis is proportionately prevalent 
in the stockyards, and the victims of this disease expectorate on the spongy 
wooden floors of the workroom, froqa which fallen scraps of meat are later 
slioveled up to be converted into food products.” 

I do not know whether that is true to-day ; I am only referring to the particu- 
lar effect of the labor conditions. There is a description here of the various 
workr(»oms, and those conditions have been somewhat improved since this 
report was written ; that is, the ventilation and cleanliness is better now than 
it was then. The sanitary conditions have been Improved some, but they are 
still inferior to those in other industries of similar size. 

There are many rooms almost without ventilation and in some rooms there 
was water dripping from the celling upon the heads of employees from coolers 
and one thing and another, and, of course, it was Inevitable that those em- 
ployees would sooner or later have rlunimatlsm or some other disease; no one 
can work in rooms with comparatively low temperature and water dripping 
down on them without suffering from it. Those conditions have not been 
entirely remedied by any means, but the conditions are better than they were. 

I spent three months going through every room, as far as I know, In the 
packing Industry — from room to room — and made notes and could tell the 
exact rooms where I thought the conditions were wrong, and I found a great 
many where the conditions were far from being satisfactory as to ventilation 
or temperature or protection of the workers for their health ; and that leads to 
the higher death rate of which I have spoken. 

Now, there is another aspect to all of this. On the north side of the city 
there is a great big tuberculosis sanitarium that is maintained by the city of 
Chicago; it is supported by taxation, and many of the victims come from this 
stockyards district. 

When conditions prevail in an Industry which bring about disease and 
necessitate the recourse to charity, when you have had housing conditions, 
and all those things which must be dealt with by the community, why, that 
is only another method of subsidizing that particular industry if the Industry 
<loes not pay Its employees enough so that they can live in decency and 
health; the community suffers and that is true In this community in the 
packing Industry. Either the industry is so poor that it can not afford to 
pay them, or it is not doing what It ought to do — one or the other. There 
is no question at all but that disease can be directly traced to working con- 
ditionsuBJid^to low wages. 

I think that is just about all I care to submit, unless you have some questions 
to ask me, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar generally with the work of these settle- 
ment houses, of voluntary organizations and societies of like character? 

Prof. Kjcnnedt. I llv^ at the University of Chicago Settlement for two 
years, and I am acquainted with most of the settlements here in Chicago and 
some outside; yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar with the methods used by college pro- 
fessors and Instructors In studying and ascertaining sociological and economic 
truths and In disseminating those truths when ascertained? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say as to the function of philanthropy in 
our Industrial and economic system? 

Prof. Kennedy. At the present time? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; at the present time, and ns to what it ought to be, 
if it has a function? 

Prof. Kennedy. I think the function Is two or three fold; that is, at present. 
I believe there are some of them Interested in these philanthropic institutions 
who see a great deal of suffering and do the things which seems to them to 
demand the most immediate relief, without going into the philosophy of it very 
much or of thinking very deeply on the question. They see suffering and they give 
immediate relief if they can. I think there are others who think more deeply 
and say unless you patch things up a little and give immediate relief, it will 
be necessary to face certain substantial and fundamental changes in social con- 
ditions amrthe best way to liea<l that off and allay discontent, and at the same 
time appear well in the e>es of their fellow citizens, is to make rather liberal 
donations to these pliihinthropic institutions so that they will be called 
philanthropists instead of exploiters. That is my opinion— that is one of the 
functions of these institutions to direct public attention away from the serious- 
ness of the conditions and a movement on the part of the public to change 
those conditions. I think there Is that twofold activity on the part of good- 
hearte<i people who want to relieve distress and others who are trying to fore- 
stall fundamental changes sought to be made to remove serious evils. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that great economists and sociologists in 
our colleges and universities can be relied upon to lead the way in the ad- 
vancement of social and industrial Justice? 

Prof. Kennedy. I do not think the most of them can be relied upon to do 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Prof. Kennedy. Because, in the first place, most of their information comes 
from books; they do not know the conditions as they actually are — most uni- 
versity teachers. They read things and study the theory very largely, and 
they know what Adam Smith wrote, who lived 100 years ago; and what all 
the various theorists have to say about industry, rent, profit, and so forth ; but 
when it comes to knowing the actual, first- hand conditions, which are being 
brought out here by this commission, most university teachers of sociology 
and economy are lamentably ignorant. I know that by personal association 
with them. Secondly, even If they knew more and this, of course, will not 
<«ppl.v to all — there are exceptions — ^but even if they knew more about actual 
conditions, in most cases the Mill to do something seems to be absent. A 
sincere desire to really deal with fundamental conditions and do it effectively, 
does not seem to be there in most cases. I would not say in all cases. Whether 
that is because of their personal associates or whether they think nothing is 
wrong, or whether they feel that their jobs would be in danger, I would not 
say, it may be one or all of those; but I think they are a poor crowd among 
which to look for leaders to bring about any fundamental changes in social 
conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. How wide a circulation did this report get, that you sub- 
mitted in evidence, carried on under the direction of the board of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement? 

Prof. Kennedy. I do not think it got a very wide circulation; I do not know 
how many copies were printefl or how many were distributed ; it did not get a 
very wide circulation, I am sure of that. 

Chairman AValsh. Upon what do you base your statement that it did not get 
a very wide circulation? 

Prof. Kennedy. Because I would be the one, naturally, who would hear from 
it, as my name Is printed on the report as a director, and I would have received 
word if there had been a wide circulation of it. I would have been asked ques- 
tions about it, if nothing else, and I have heard little from it since it was put 
into print. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it get newspaper or magazine publicity? 

Prof. KennedYv a little newspaper publicity, but not much ; very little. 

Chairman When did it get that publicity with reference to its publi- 

cation? 
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Prof. Kennedy. I could not say ns to the exact date It appeared, because the 
publication was not Immediately upon the completion of the report, but copies 
were sent, I believe, to each newspaper in Chicago at the time it was published, 
and some of them commented on It rather briefly, but there was no wide pub- 
licity in regard to It. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the correspondence that passe<l between the 
settlement board and the companies involvetl? 

Prof. Kennedy. I have some of the letters. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you submit them to us, please? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir; do you wish to have me get them now? 

Chairman Walsh. You may wait until the other commissioners get through. 
Commissioner Garretson wishes to ask a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, do the packing companies, as corporations, 
or any of the ofllcers thereof, contribute to the support of the settlement? 

Prof. Kennedy. The only support they ever have — I would not say the only 
support — I know they do support one trained nurse who.se headquarters are 
at the settlement, and it may be there are other contributions ; I could not say 
as to that. 

Commissioner Garretson. The Interpretation.s and conclusions which you 
state In that report, and which are not publishe<l, are compile<l for the purpose 
of this commission, are they? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your Investigation into that class of families, 
where your e.stlmate showed that $800 was necessary as the annual amount for 
the maintenance of the family of a certain standard, and where the family only 
earned — where the head of the house only earned five or six hundretl dollars, 
did your investigation show any percentage — any appreciable percentage — of 
cases where the heads of the house did not earn $800 and where child labor and 
such as that was resorted to to add to the Income? 

Prof. Kennedy. There were cases of that sort we discovered, but not a large 
number. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not to any appreciable extent? 

Prof. Kennedy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is It not a fact that Carroll D. Wright, who was 
the Commissioner of Labor, and made the report you read here, was almost 
purely an academic before he became Commissioner of Labor? That he had 
no connection with labor circles prior to that time? 

Prof. Kennedy. I believe that Is true; but this report, you understand, was 
really prepared by Ethelbert Stewart, and Mr. Wright was the one that sub- 
mitted It to the President. 

Commissioner Garretson. I want to be advised whether or not he had any 
labor connection — any labor-union connection. 

Prof. Kennedy. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of your impressions In regard to pen- 
sions and other associated systems. Upon your standpoint, what is your opin- 
ion — can or can not any pension system wdiich Is made dependent upcm the* 
tenure of service on the part of the employee, and which is administered by the 
private agency which employs the man, be otherwise than an economic weapon? 

Prof. Kennedy. It will be a weapon In the hands of the employer, in my 
opinion. 

Commissioner Garretson. Referring to the welfare work, that Is a phrase 
that is like charity, it covers a multitude of sins; but take it as generally 
used, do you regard welfare work as anything but a palliative? 

Prof. Kennedy. That la all It is. 

Commissioner Gabbctson. Do you look upon speeding up — you expressed 
your opinion in regard to an industry which loaded down a public sanitarium 
like a tuberculosis sanitarium as a subsidizing of that industry; do you look 
upon the speeding up of men, if, as is claimed, speeding up makes young men 
old, and condenses within a short period their period of productivity, and then 
they are thrown on the junk pile, is anything else than subsidizing that 
system? 

Prof. Kennedy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Any method by which a community has that 
result forced upon It is exploited by having such a burden thrown upon it? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask a question. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Either through your investigation, or your observa- 
tion as a citizen, In connection with this industry, do you believe that the 
profits of industry are equitably divided as between the proprietors and the 
people who do the work, the laborers? 

Prof. Kennedy. I have gotten a statement of the profits of Armour & Co. out 
of Poor’s Manual. I find that in 1013 — I was unable to find the statement for 
this last year, but it has been Issued 1 know ; but in 1913 the total net income of 
Armour & Co. was $11,356,000. Out of that, $1,346,000 went to the bondholders, 
$1,538,000 was paid for interest on borrowed money, $1,419,000 for administra- 
tive expenses, and $1,023,000 for taxes, insurance, and so fortli, leaving a surplus 
of $6,028,000. Out of that surj)luM, $2,000,000 was paid in dividends on the 
$20,000,000 of stock. That is a 10 per cent dividend, so that the surplus of 
four — over four — millions of dollars was added to the previous surplus, bring- 
ing the total surplus of Armour & Co. for that year up to $84,223,000. Now, 
I do not know Just where that suri)lus came from, that is to say, the process 
by which it was derived, but at any rate, in the course of the business, the 
development of that concern, they have accumulated a fund of over $84,000,000, 
which is classified as surplus. Now, it seems to me that when there are 
thousands of workers wlio do not receive enough wages to support their 
families in decency or even in physical efilclency, for an industry to be able to 
accumulate out of the labor of those workers, $84,(KM),000 in surplus, there is 
something that should not be tolerated by any civilized community, if there is 
any way to i)revent it. I can not see any justice in it or any good policy for 
the community. It is the accumulation of an enormous fortune out of the labor 
of men and women who are not paid enough for a bare existence. 

Commissioner Garretson. From your studies, have you concluded whether 
or not the work of trade-unions tends to a better division of the products of 
industry ? 

Prof. Kennedy, I am very certain that it does. 

Commissioner Garretson. Take it here in the city of Chicago, in regard to 
the education of the children of the peoi)le who w'ork out there; has it en- 
abled them to enter the battle of life In better condition than their parents? 

Prof. KENNi<a)Y. There are public schools locntcxi there, and it is a fact that 
very few children of the workers there go beyond those public schools ; that Is, 
they do not go to the high schools; they go to work, as a rule, as soon as they 
are through the public schools, but In those schools they get the ordinary gram- 
mar-school education, and that Is all. There is no training given along the 
line of citizenship, ns far as I know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Any vocational work? 

Prof. Kennedy. They are Just beginning that. There is a start being made 
here in Chicago, and those schools are including that among their work — a 
little Industrial or voentional training. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you make any study — I ask this question be- 
cause of a stateiiieut that was made to me by the at one time manager of the 
Reform Schools for Boys at Pontiac — did you make any study as to whether 
or not there is an appreciable dilTerence between that district as to delinquency 
of boys, as comimred with other districts in Chicago? 

Prof, Kenni'X)y. I have no facts on that particular point. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell will ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Professor, this commission has been authorized 
by Congress to make an investigation and, if possible, to find the underlying 
causes of industrial unrest, and to make such recommendations to Congress as 
It thinks wise in that direction. Briefly, what is your opinion? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, 1 believe that the fundamental cause in that In- 
dustry — 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). I do not mean in that industry, but 
industry generally. 

Prof. Kennedy. It Is autocratic power in the hands of a few, which is used 
for their own enrichment rather than the benefit of the community or all of tJie 
people. .There are a few that arc autocrats In that industry, and the moment 
they see another powder developing in that industry which threatens in any way 
to restrict their autocratic authority, they destroy It; for Instance, the labor 
organization; consequently, that causes widespread dissatisfaction, because It 
is only human nature that no man wants to be the slave of another man, at 
least, If he has alj# brains lie does not. Now, the iieople out there do not want 
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to be the slaves of Armour, or anybody else, and that is what they are to-day 
from an economic standpoint, and they are dissatisfied, ami they are looking 
for a way out of that condition so that they will have greater freedom as far 
as working conditions, the hours of labor, and so forth, are concerned ; in other 
words, have a greater voice in controlling their own lives ; and that is democra- 
tissing industry ; and w'e will always have unrest until w^e have democracy in 
Industry. 

Commissioner O’Oonnet.l. Healthy unrest is not undesirable? 

Prof. Kennedy. Not at all ; there is a difference between industrial discontent, 
combined with hatred against the ones in power, and n discontent such as one 
would have who w^ants to improve his e^Iucation, for Instance: the latter is a 
desirable trait in any community, a desire to progress and dissatisfaction with 
one’s present condition; but the other is a dissatisfaction against a certain 
group, a discontent against a certain crow’d in control, wdio are using the industry 
for the advantage of a few% instead of the advantage of all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How w'ould you remedy It? 

Prof. Kennedy. I believe the only way to remedy that is to get democracy 
in industry, which mea?\s that everybody tliat has anything to do with that 
industry, eitluT as a w'orker, consumer, or owner, must have a voice, directly 
or indliWly, in the control of tliat in<lustry. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you mean public owmershlp? 

Prof. Kennedy. I»ublic owriershlp is one of the methods of bringing that 
about; it is not the whole thing; but one nece.s.sary step that we must bring 
about, especially in those large Industries. Public ownership of the industry 
rniglit not bring it about; for Instance, In Russia, the Government owms the 
railroad, and 1 believe tlie railroad workers are very mucli discontented at 
times. In other words, ow nership by the Government would not mean mucli 
unless the Government w'as a <lomocratlc Government. 

Commissioner 0'( ’onnell. I tiilnk you will concede that we are not going to 
have public owiier'^liip of all public utilities right aw'jiy? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And right imv we have industrial unrest? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And right now’ what are w’O to do? 

Prof. Kennedy. As I have said to many people in the social settlement, the 
best thing you con do, if you want to do anything at all, is to give these people 
organization, which gives them a countervailing power to those owning the 
industry. If the w’orkers can say that the hours of lul^or shall be 9, instead of 
10, that gives them something to say about the conditions; if they can say that 
the w'ages shall be 20 cents an hour instead of 18 cents an hour, it gives them 
something to say about the conditions. The most important thing that can he 
done out there is to give the w'orkers (►rganizatlon. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Do you believe that tlie formation, by the Govern- 
ment itself, of a department or commi'^sion of .some kind, with tlie force of the 
National Government beliind it — I do not mean force, but power, witli the powder 
of the Government behind it, to act as a hoard of couclliatlon, or mediation, and 
that that hoard would lie conii»elle<l to make puldic both sides of a controversy, 
and that the men, w lietlier they were organlzefl or unorganized, have to go to It ; 
do you think something of that kiml might be organized? 

Prof. Kennedy. I think that w'ould he better tlian nothing, but It w’ould work 
much better If the workers were organized. When there are thousands involved 
In an industry, or engaged in an Industry, each one of them individually can 
not be going and presenting his own personal grievance. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would carry with It organization of some 
kind? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir ; there would have to be organization. If the workers 
are organized and they have a tribunal at wlilch their grievances can be heard 
and adjusted, that Is an advance towanl Inilustrial democracy. 

Commissioner O’C/ONnell. The result of having such a board wouhl be the 
bringing of the men together? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. And that would be, I think, an advance. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton wishes to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Aishton. Professor, I understand that you think the thing 
that could be done immediately would be to let these employees organize Into a 
union? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Aishton. I think you said that you either heard from some 
one, or you stated It was within your own knowledge, that the coal miners had 
been organized? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And tliat their rate of pay had Increased, whereas 
this other industry had stood still ; now, by the organization of these men there 
are several things you mention as being things that ought to be eliminated; 
one was ciilld labor. Have you ever made a survey of the coal-mining Industry 
and its workers, to determine the proportion of child labor in that industry 
where organization exists, as to whether it is any less or greater than it is with 
concerns where the employees are unorganized? 

Prof. Kennedy. No, sir; but I believe you will find that wherever the union 
has had anything to say about it, child labor has been eliminated as far as they 
have had anything to say about it. 

Commissioner Aishton. But you do not know the facts In that industry? 

Prof. Kennedy. I could not give you a comparison of them. We have a child- 
labor law here in Illinois, which prevents chihl labor under 14 years of age. 
The packers’ union was in existence when that law was first passed, and had a 
representative at Springfield, together with the representatives of other unions, 
to try to get that law on the books, and that is why we do not have child labor 
in the packing industry. They are now trying to get it raised to 16 years, as 
they got it to 14 y(*ars before. The roas<»n why there is child labor in some 
mining districts Is because the unions are not strong enough to get such laws 
passed. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you ever made any comparison between the 
housing conditions in the average coal-mining communities and the workers, 
as compared to the stockyards? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. What are they? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, tliey vary a great deal. In some mining camps they 
are not nearly as good as out here, niul in other cases they are better. You 
would have to take a specific mining camp and make the comparison. Tlie con- 
ditions are bad In the stockyards and they are bad in many mining camps, too. 

Commissioner Aishton. I tldnk that is true. Of course, you have no figures 
about tuberculosis or occupational disease In regard to tlie two industries? 

Prof. Kennedy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. But the mere fact of organization to secure a higher 
rate of pay has not eliminated those dlfilculties in that particular industry? 

Prof. Kennedy. Not entirely ; but It has put the workers in a position where 
they can keep their children at home or in the schools. They do not need that 
additional Income, and as a matter of fact they do give their children a better 
education where tiiey laive a chance, and they have done so here In Illinois 
and elsewhere. The miners are far from having things perfect, but they have 
improved conditions. 

Commissioner Aishton. What I was trying to get at was the degree of im- 
provement over the unorganized stockyards employees, or whether they had 
made any advance. 

Prof. Kennedy. Yon will find in many instances an advance. 

Commissioner Aishton. Some testimony was given — I don’t know whether it 
was ^ven by you directly— as to the different clans In the yards having building 
and loan associations. 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are they general in the stockyards districts— that is, 
the Lithuanians— bn ve they such an association of their own? 

Prof. Kennedy. Most of these nationalities have building and loan associa- 


tions. 

Commissioner Aishton. And they loan money to the men, or what is It? 

Prof. Kennedy. The ambition of nearly every one of those people coming Into 
this country Is to get a little cottage for themselves; you will find that quite 
generally, and they will start to buy a cottage even If they have to starve their 
famlllestoget themouey. . . 

Commissioner Aishton. Do they make weekly or monthly payments to these 
associations? . ^ 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir; they enter these associations and pay so much a 
month,' and after have paid up so much they can withdraw enough to make 
the first payment^ w their homes and this sura they pay back In a number of 
years. Nearly every nationality has one or more such associations out there. 
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Commissioner Aishton. And they still have them, you say? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And these men are paying in on these homes all the 
time? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And they are the stockholders? 

Prof. Kennedy. Some are and some are not ; some have not enough money to 
pay in on anything, but those who have the better positions are the ones that do 
that. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell the sergeant at arms where to get your 
papers? 

Prof. Kennedy. I think you will find them there in the black bag. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has a question to ask you. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Doctor, in regard to the housing conditions in the 
coal-mining regions, you say you have made some investigation of that? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not true that where the housing conditions 
are the worst in the mining regions, that the tenements are wholly ownetl by 
the mining companies? 

Prof. Kennedy. .1 tliink that is generally the condition, and I think you will 
find it is worse in the unorganized districts than in the organized districts. 

Further, in tlie packing industry in Chicago they are able to build homes 
because they know they are going to be permanently located there, but in the 
mining districts, at the end of four years, for Instance, a mine may be ex- 
hausted, and In Illinois in some districts you will find nothing left but little 
shacks. 

Commissioner Garretson. And a hole In the ground? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir; so it is quite different. 

Comml.ssioner Aishton. You referred to Armour & Co. in most of your talk, 
Professor? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do tlie same conditions apply generally to the stock- 
yards induHiry? 

Prof. Kennedy. They do. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does your survey Include that? 

Prof. Kennedy. This survey included that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Included that? 

Prof. Kennnedy. The reason that I referred particularly to Armour & Co. 

I understood he was to have an opportunity to answer, and of course he could 
speak for his company, or at least present his side of the case, so I dealt 
chiefly with Armour & Co. 

Commissioner Aishton. So that the conditions at Armour & Co. are really no 
different generally? 

Prof. Kennedy. No ; not in any appreciable extent. 

As to these letters ; In this report, Including the i)art that was not published, 
it was in proof sent to eacli one of the packing firms. That was an under- 
standing before we conducted the investigation, this statement was made to the 
representative of the packers — that if we are allowe<l to examine your books 
and to gather this information, we will submit proof of the manuscript to you 
and If you can show that on any question of fact we are wrong — not on any 
question of opinion — but on any question of fact that there is a misstatement 
that we will be very glad to correct it. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that In writing? 

Prof. Kennedy. No ; it was understood, and for that reason the document was 
sent them before it was publislied. 

Now, here is a letter which was received from the general superintendent 
of one of the companies, Sulzberger & Sons Go., addressed to W’illlam Scott 
Bond, who was one of the committee and who had charge of the publication of 
this document, and one of the directors of the settlement : 

“Referring to your letters of the 26th ultimo and December 14, would say 
that we have gone over the proof of report which your board contemplates 
publishing. 

“ It has taken us a little longer than we anticipated to complete the reading 
of this proposed report, but upon completion of same find that as a general 
proposition we have no suggestions or corrections to otter. 
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“ The report seemed to be a very exhaustive one and shows that this matter 
has been gone into very thoroughly. 

“ Am returning your proof of same and assure you we will be glad to co- 
operate with you whenever the occasion may arise in the future. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ Sulzhehoer & Sons Co. 

“ J. Moog.” 

That was one of the letters. 

This letter came from the representative of Armour & Co. about the same 
time : 

“My Dear Mb, Bond: Permit me to apologize for delay in writing you In 
relation to the proof of the report of your investigation of the working condi- 
tions of the employees of the stockyards. My time has been so much occupied 
that it has been impossible to give it the attention it deserves, and even now 
I am obliged to write you very brl(‘ily. 

“ The main criticism is that while the article starts out as a scientific study, 
it develops into an argument in favor of a particular cau.se. As a scientific 
study It promises at the outset to be a very valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture upon the working conditions of the laboring classes, but the moment the 
field of disputation is entered the value of it as a scientific study is gone. 
Moreover, it was on the assurance that this was to be purely a scientific study 
that the information given you was obtained. 

“I have pointed out the error in the deductions immediately following Table 
No. 7. Sufficient iu-ominence in my judgment is not given to the fact that 
most of the Poles, Slovaks, ami Idthuardans are single men, and no mention 
Is made of the fact that they are persistent savers. These are material con- 
siderations affecting their social conditions. No reference is made to the 
beneficent workmen’s compensation law, which went into effect a year ago 
and which has been a subject of constant agitation for three or four years or 
that this law was opposed by the labor unions. 

“The statement that, following the passage of the child-labor law of 1900, 60 
convictions were secured against some of the packers is incorrect and should 
not be given space in this paper in view of our challenge of the statement 
until the accuracy of it luis been demonstrated, even in the form of a quotation. 
Some of the staiislics are computed upon the theory that the slack season and 
the busy season in the industry are of equal length. This is incorrect. The 
slack season is comparatively short, and in referring to it mention should be 
made that it occurs in tin* warm months of the year, when the employees are 
less dependent upon their t'urnlngs; quite different from the slack season in 
most Industries. In discussing the average wages sntlicient emphasis is not 
placed upon the fact that the statistics Include boys and girls. 

“ Many of the statements under the heading ‘ Movement of wages ’ are incor- 
rect and others are iinsleading. The encomiums of praise given the labor 
unions in this subdivision fairly characterize the t>pe of the work from this 
jwint on.” 

Now, Swift & Co. submitted a letter which was a comment on the report as 
a whole. 

Commissioner Garuethon. Doctor, what was the attitude of the packers 
toward the enactment of coini)ensation laws in Illinois? 

Prof. Kennedy, JSo far us I know— I was not following that very closely, 
but some of them favored it. 1 do not know whether all of them did — that 
Is, the workmen’s compensation act. I could not say for all of them, but judg- 
ing by the letter from Mr. Stratton, of Armour & Co., the packers were sup- 
porting that proiwsltlon, and he was referring to the State compensation act 
Commissioner Lennon. Will those letters be left for the record? 

Prof. Kennedy. I will be very glad to leave them or duplicates of them. 
Chairman Walsh. We will have them copied and the letters returned to you. 
Doctor, did you form any conclusions— all of your studies, I believe, were 
in 1910 and 1911, and you say there seemed a great surplus of labor at all 
times — did you form any conclusion at that time as to what caused the unem- 
ployment, the effect of immigration on it, or perhaps a greater centralization 
of the industry or a greater consolidation or whatever it might be you might 
call it, what figure that would cut, and so on? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, the reason for unemployment is rather complex. 
Everywhere It comes out of the fact that during certain seasons many more 
are employed thaii at other seasons. The surplus labor Is drawn during the 
busy season. All the wheels are turning; everything is busy. That draws 
labor from other districts, and they come there. Then perhaps a month later 
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they begin to lay ofif and lay off and lay off until there are two or three 
thousand of them of that particular industry out of work. Then it is very 
difficult for them to find work elsewhere* so they keep flocking around there 
waiting for jobs. But in the meantime they do not have enough to exist upon. 
They are a burden on the community and on their families; they are sort of 
caught there high and dry. 

Now, that creates a constant unemployment problem in the district, and it 
always will obtain in the.se industries where there is a fluctuation, unleas two 
or three things are done. Either the employer must say that we will need a 
certain number of workers in this Industry and they pay them so much a year, 
every worker they need, or have some sort of unemployment benefit that would 
lake cure of them through the slack season of the year, or else there must be 
some system of employment bureaus to shift unemployment from that industry 
to another where it will be netnled at that particular time. Whether that can 
he done or not, I am not so certain. It seems to me that the same condition 
prevails somewiiere else about the same time. So that apparently each Industry 
should be called upon to take care of its workers; to pay them enough to live 
on, at least, pay them up to the point it could stand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What about the Industry that is seasonal? 

Prof. Kennedy. That is a problem quite dlstliict from this, although even in 
this Industry they have a seasonal department. The cunning, and they have 
a great deal of canning in this industry, that is really a seasonal Industry within 
the industry. 

Coininlssioner O’Connell That might take care of itself in the industry. But 
the seasonal imlustry — that is, the fruit-growing season or tlie grape-gathering 
season ? 

Prof. Kennedy. It so happens that In some cases the active work in one in- 
dustry will be done at one period of the year and in anotiier industry at 
another period of the year. If there was a system of employment agencies 
throughout the country which wouhl keep the labor supply adjusted to these 
\arious demands it might relieve that somewhat. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They might cut ice in the winter and work in the 
harvest fields in the summer? 

Prof, Kennedy. Exactly. That might be done to a certain extent. I do not 
believe, though, that that is a full solution of the problem. 

Commissioner Aishton. What progress has been made abroad in the compen- 
sation of unemployment? Has not Germany got some sort of an arrangement 
along that line? 

Prof. Kennedy, They have a system in some of the cities in particular, where- 
by partitailar industries which are organizeti pay employment benefits to their 
members, get a subsidy from the city. It is the so-called Ghent system, het*ause 
it originates! in Ghent, I believe. The union may pay $3 a week benefits, or 
$2, to the member who is out of work and the community will equal that, or at 
least add something to it. 

Now, in England 

Commissioner Aishton. The union pays for part of the benefit and the com- 
munity the other? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes. They use the machinery of the union to demonstrate 

that. 

In Great Britain they have now an employment benefit scheme, but I couid 
not say as to how it is working out. The shipbuilding trade and three others — 
I have forgotten. 

Commissioner Garretson. The dock laborers is one of them, I think. 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

We are much obliged. You will be excused. 

We will now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morroNv morning. 

(At this point, 4.30 o’clock p. ra., Thursday, April 15, 1915, an ndjournraent 
was taken until to-morrow, Friday, April 16, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III., Friday, April 16, 1915—10 a. m. 
Present : Acting Chairman Lennon, Commissioners Aishton, f)’(*onnell, and 
Garretson. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Our chairman is compelled to be in Kansas City 
to-day on account of the death of Col. Nelson, and that Is the reason he Is not 
here to preside. Mr. Armour. 
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TESTIMONY OP MB. J. OODEN ARMOUR. 

Acting Chairman Lennon, Just give your name and address, ]\Ir. Armour, 
and your business, before you start in. 

Mr. Abmoitr, J. Ogden Armour; president of Armour & Co., Chicago, Conti- 
nental Bank Building. 

Acting ChalrniniT Lennon. I believe that you were furnished with a question- 
naire and a synopsis of the statement made by Mr. Kennetly yesterday, were 
you not? 

Mr. Armour. Yes. 

Acting fMinlrnian I^ennon. Have you prepared the answers? 

Mr. Armour. I prepared the answers to the questions that I have. 

Acting Clijiirniiiri T>ennon. All right; Just submit those, and then if there are 
other matters, we will take them up. 

Mr. Armottr. Do you want to ask the questions? 

Acting Chairman T.ennon. No; you read what you have prepared. 

Mr. Armour. I have prepared answers to the following questions that have 
been asked mo: 

Question. In what corporations are yon a director? 

Answer. Armour & Co. and other subsidiary and affiliated corporations; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; Illinois Central Railroad Co.; 
Conllnentiil & Commercial National Bank of Chicago; National City Bank of 
New York; and the Kansas City Railway & Tdght Co. 

Question. In what other corporations <lo you own considerable stock? 

Answer. None to an appreciable extent which would constitute an Influential 
Interest, except Armour Grain Co. 

Question. Please outline briefly the character of your connection with the 
corporations in which you are Interested. 

Answer. Practically my entire time is devoted to the interest of Armour & 
Co., and I am able to give but little time to the other corporations In which I 
am Interested. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. By “Armour & Co.’’ you mean the “Armour Pack- 
ing Co,’’? 

Mr. Armour, Yes, sir. 

Question. In your opinion, to wha*^ extent are the directors and stockholders 
responsible for tlie labor conditions? 

Answer. Directors and stockholders owning or representing a substantial or 
controlling interest in corporations should, I think, assume resix)nsibillty for 
labor conditions. I feel this is an obligation that they owe both to the corpora- 
tion in which they are interested and to the labor employed. 

Question. Would you consider the issuance by a corporation of a condensed 
report on labor conditions feasible or desirable? 

Answer. I do not know ns I understand the purport or intent of this question. 
From the viewpoint of Armour & Co., I have always felt myself in a measure 
in the position of trustee of the lnter€*sts of our employees, and 1 am firm in the 
belief that every head of a successful business must. In order to be successful, 
have a greater interest in the welfare of his employees than could anyone else, 
even the public. Feeling as I do, I would see no advantages or disadvantages in 
such a report. 

' Acting Chairman Lennon. The purport of that question would he, should a 
corporation issue a report covering the labor conditions as exhaustive as they 
issue a report covering financial conditions? 

Mr. Armour, I think they should in a large corporation. 

Question. Has Armour & Co, establi.shed any: («) Length of working day? 

Answer. Eight to ten hours. 

Question. Yearly income for unskilled workmen? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Compensation for industrial nccl<lents? 

Ansvrer. We endeavor to investigate each individual cose and handle on its 
merits. 

Question. Age and conditions under which children should be employed. 

Answer. It Is the practice at all of our plants to employ no minors under 16 
years of age, only in exceptional cases, and then only with the approval of the 
municipal or State authorities, and on recommendation of charity or social- 
welfare workers. 

Question, Tre<rtment of workmen who have become inefficient after long 
service with the corporation? 
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Answer. Three years ago Armour & Co. established a pension fund, the <le- 
talls of which are outlined In the pamphlet which I will leave with you. 

(The pamphlet here referred to by the witness was received in evidence, and 
marked “ Chicago, 111., April 16, 1915, Witness Armour.” 

The pamphlet referred to, entitled “Armour & Co. Pension Fund,” for the bene- 
fit of its employees, to become effective November 1, 1911, was submitted in 
printed form.) 

Answer (continuing). To substantiate this fund Armour & Co. have agreed 
to see that it shall at all times have a surplus of $1,(K)0,()00. At the present 
time this covers 7,8.53 men, or practically one-third of all of our employees. It 
is the aim of the company, as fast as conditions warrant and methods may be 
devised, to extend this system until it covers all employees. In addition to this 
we have always taken care of employees who have been disabled or incapacitated 
after years of service, regardless of their qualifications for the pension fund. 
These nien are taken care of first by giving them positions of light employment 
and afterwards by simply caring for them from a special fund. 

Question. In which of the corporations in which you are Interested are the 
employees organized? 

Answer. I am unable to answ’er this question in detail. I think in some of 
the corporations some of the craft are organized ; in others, not. 

Question. What is your attitude toward the organization of employees for 
their protection and for the advancement of their Interests? 

Answer. There is no objection to the organization of employees for their pro- 
tection in the form of unions, as such. In a general wmy, I think the solution 
of that question depends largely upon the nature of the trade or craft to the 
extent that it Is skilled or unskilled, and to the character and degree of in- 
telligence of the individual composing same. 

Question. Upon what information or experience is that attitude based? 

Answer. Upon observation covering a period of some 30 years with Ar- 
mour & Co. • 

Question. What is your attitude toward permitting union organizers who 
are not employed by your corporation to address employees, and otherwise 
carry on tholr work, without interference? 

Answer The character of our busine.ss is such that in a measure the work 
of our employees is that of an endless chain, and handling, as we do, a per- 
ishable product when our plants are in operation we could not permit inter- 
ference. 

Question. Do you consider that under existing conditions the rights and in- 
terests of the employees of Armour & Co. receive proper recognition and due 
protection ? 

Answer. Yes. Every employee has the right and is encouraged to take up 
his grievances with his foreman, with the knowledge that he has an appeal to 
the superintendents or the general superintendent. In addition, every employee 
is welcomed to take up matters of his relations with the company with myself 
personally, and to that end my door is always open. 

Question. As a result of your observation and experience, do you believe 
that industrial discontent in America is increasing? 

Answer. No; I believe that industrial discontent at the moment is on the 
decrease. I believe that Industrial conditions are slowly but surely improving 
and while there may be temporary fluctuations I can not but feel that pros- 
perity, in which both employer and employee will share, will be upon us again 
within the next year or two. 

Question. If so, why? 

Answer. None. 

Question. In your opinion, along what general lines should action be taken 
to prevent the causes for such di.scontent? 

Answer. None. 

Question. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. John C. Kennedy? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Have you read Mr. Kennedy’s report on wages and family budgets 
In the stockyards district? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Have you a statement you care to make covering this subject, more 
particularly In its relation to the wages and living conditions of employees at 
your plant? 

Answer. Not at this point 
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Question. Will you please give this commission the latest figures obtain* 
able on (a) Numbers of workmen employed in your plants getting the various 
rates per hour? 

Answer. I have taken the liberty of requesting the attendance of Mr. John 
O’Hern, general superintendent of all the packing plants of Armour & Co.» who 
will be glad to give you all the information and statistics you desire relating 
to our employees. I may ,say for Mr. O’Hern that he is well qualified to speak 
on the subject, having been in the employ of Armour & Co. for 25 years, start- 
ing in as a laborer at .1^.75 per day. 

Question. Percentage V)f workmen getting each of these vjirious rates? 
Answer, lleferred to ^Mr. O’llern. 

Question, Actual amounts paid to representative employees of each of the 
various classes during October, 1914, and during Murcli, J015? 

Answer. Referrecl to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Average numl)er of hours worked per week by each of the various 
larger groups of employees during the same months? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Average riuinlK'i- of employees for the year 1914? 

An.swer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Average rate per hour? 

Answer. Mr. O’Hern also has that. 

Question. Average hours per week? 

Answer. Mr. O’Hern has that. 

Question. Average weekly earnings? 

Answer. I will refer tliat to Mr, O’Hern. 

Question, Average weekly earnings for each of the various larger groups, if 
obtainable? 

Answer. I will refer that to Idr. O’Hern. 

Question. Please give the numbers and percentages of employees of each of 
the nationalities largely represented. 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. He will be able to give you that. 

Question. Please state what means, if any, are employed by the company to 
keep in touch with the living conditions of its employees. 

Answer. We endeavor to keep in touch with our employees through the fore- 
men, who kwp* their home addres.ses, timekeeper’s department, and the welfare 
department. 

Question. Is there a sociological department or .something that would corre- 
spond to this? 

An.swer. Yes; we employ welfare workers who go about giving particular 
attention to the female employees of the plant. Those workers are gi’aduate 
trained nurses and spend their time visiting the employees during working and 
resting hours; they are constantly going among them, either in the plant or 
visiting at their homes. They give particular attention to the conditions sur- 
rounding the workers at the plant, as well ns personally, as far as their health 
and the welfare of their family are concerned. The welfare workers visit the 
home any time there i.s a female employee absent, to know the cause thereof, 
and if it is a case of sickness, either employee or members of the family, such 
assistance as recpilred is given and the case is reported to the superintendent for 
action, when necessary. 

Question. Does the company or any of its officials receive reports from any 
investigator or agent employed by it, or from any outside source, on conditions 
in the homes of its employees? 

Answer. The welfare department make.s a report to the general superin- 
tendent of the office at the end of each month. 

Question. What policy has your company, if any, ns to recruiting employees 
or endeavoring to control Its labor market wdth the object of making available 
a force of workmen of any particular nationality or sort? 

An.swer. None whatever. 

Question. Does the company have any agents in Europe for the purpose of 
diverting immigration or advertising the opportunities of employment at the 
various packing plants? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Does the company have agents in New York or any other American 
centers for the same purpose? 

An.swer. No. 

Question. Pleaa|^ describe the company’s machinery for employing men. 
Answer. I will refer that to Mr, O’Hern to give you the details of it. 
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Question. Is it ever necessary to advertise or solicit, and what is the method 
of taking on new men? 

Answer. I will answer no to the first part of your question, and Mr. O’Hern 
will answer the second part. 

Question. What Is the turnover in the labor force during a normal year? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Does the company consider its unskilled workers as part of Its 
permanent force and feel responsible for giving them employment as con- 
tinuously and permanently as possible? 

Answer. Yes; we continuously endeavor to eilucate our men for better posi- 
tions, using our unskilled labor wherever possible as a recruiting force for 
our organization, attempting to secure therefrom foremen, superintendents, 
department heads. 

And as I say, Mr. O’Hern came with us as a day laborer, and he is now the 
general superintendent of all our plant. 

(^)nestlon. IMease describe the system of identifying laborers by brass check 
or otherwise. 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Please describe how the time put in by each man is recorded. 

Answer. Referre<l to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. What measures are taken to protect laborers against mistakes, 
dishonesty, or ill will on the part of employees in the timekeeper’s office? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Are the men encouraged to keep account of their own time? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. What machinery is provided for adjusting differences between 
individual men and the timekeeper’s office as to the amount of time put in? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. What is the policy of the company as to carrying on its pay rolls 
during short periods of unemployment men who have worked for the company 
most of the time during the year? 

Answer. Our superintendents have orders to give preference to men who have 
been with us a long time, and it is greatly to the interest of the company to 
take cart of all employees of prt'vious .service ns far as possible. It is the 
custom during slack work in one department to move the men of that depart- 
ment to another. 

Question. Is the same policy followed toward office employees at the plants? 

Answer. Our office employees arc considered steady time men and are carried 
in perimls of slack work. 

Question. To what extent do subordinate officials of the company know 
laborers by name and deal with them on a personal basis? 

Answer. Armour & Co. are a private corpfjratlon In which, I believe, the 
personal equation is very highly developed and permeates the entire organiza- 
tion. I would venture to say that subordinate officials probably know laborers 
by name to as great an extent, if not greater, than would be conceiveil possible 
in any organization of the size of ours. Not only foremen and superintendents 
know* the vast majority by name, but many employees, who have been with 
the house for a long time, I know personally by name. It Is a well-known fact 
around Armour & Co. that when any employcHi who is entitled to consideration, 
because of service, has any grievance or is in trouble he is welcome to come to 
see me ix>rsonally, and I make it a particular point in my work to always see 
them and investigate and consider each case Individually, and I think In a 
large measure the loyalty of the employees of Armour & Co., which Is a well- 
known fact, is due to the development of the personal equation between the 
head of the house and its humblest employee. I do not mean that this is car- 
ried to extremes, because that would not be possible in a company employing 
as many men as we do. 

Question. What policing force has the company? 

Answer. We have a small police force at each plant, employed for the pur- 
pose of watching and guarding the property of the company against all hazards, 
including fire, day and night, and other things. 

Question. Are laborers ever searched by watchmen or other employees of the 
company, as they are leaving the plant to find out if they have carried away 
meat In their dinner buckets? 

Answer. Never unless an employee is under suspicion. At times I can 
imagine that it might be necessary to search several men working in a gang 
in order to detect the guilty one. 
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Question. Is there a regular system for doing this? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What action Is taken in cases where men are discovered carrying 
off pieces of meat for the use of tlieir families? 

Answer. It depends largely upon circumstances. If a man’s family Is In 
distress we don’t do anything about It, but if he takes the meat to sell It we 
discharge him. 

Question. What facilities are provided for the men who work In the killing 
gangs, the fertilizer works, and other dirty places to wash and change their 
clothing before leaving the plant? 

Answer. Facilities are provided at all plants where they wash and change 
their clothes. 

Question. How many messenger boys are employed by the company at the 
plant? 

Answer. Very few, comparatively. Most of It is done by pneumatic tube 
service. 

Question. What are their duties? 

Answer. That of the usual messenger boy; carrying papers, letters, tele- 
grams, etc., to the departments and oftices of the plants. 

Question. What rules are followed In employing the boys? 

Answer, We are very particular about the selection of office boys; in fact, 
that Is the most particular work we do around Armour & Co., because as a 
rule our boys become department heads. Preference is given to the sons of 
widows. 

Question. What measures. If any, are taken to safeguard the moral welfare 
of these boys? 

Answer. Department heads and superintendents, appreciating the desire of 
the company to develop boys into future officials, are instructed to advise with 
the boys and help to develop them along the necessary lines to make the best 
possible use and development of this available material, and, necessarily, this 
advice extends to and along moral lines. 

Question. What are they paid? 

Answer. From $5 to $9 a week, dependent upon ability and length of service. 

Question. Do you believe that a laborer can support his family according to 
the American standard on an average weekly wage of $12.20? 

Answer. This is a very difficult question to answer and I think naturally 
depends entirely upon the Individual. What Is ample for one might be inade- 
quate for another. 

Question. Is It a fact, as stated by Mr. Kennedy, that the price of the common 
kinds of meat and of lard, flour, eggs, butter, sugar, and milk has increased on 
an average of more than 10 per cent betwwn 1910 and 1913? 

Answer. I have not available statistics at hand to answer this question. I 
believe the Bureau of Stuti,stic.s at Washington Is continuously formulating and 
issuing statistics, which would answer this question much better and more 
accurately than I. 

Question. Have you ever vl.sited the homes of any of the laborers employed 
in your plant? 

Answer. Personally, no. 

Question. Do you consider that the environment in which the children of 
your employees who live in the stockyards di.strict are brought up is likely to 
produce healthy and moral men and women? 

Answer. Yes; in the same manner and to the same extent that is possible 
ip the residence districts surrounding and adjacent to any industrial com- 
munity. 

Question. Is it a fact or not that, in effect, the packing companies obtain 
their labor for a wage less than is required by the American standard of living 
by taking advantage of the neces.sitles of newly arrlvetl immigrants? 

Answer. No; I do not think so, and I am certain that in Armour & Co. this 
fact has never been considered. 

Question. Do you regard your plants as a sort of training school for newly 
arrived immigrants, and expect your employees to pass on to other employment 
within a few months or years? 

Answer. No ; it Is our endeavor to keep the men around us as long as we are 
able to. Many men who started in our plant as laboring men have become 
foremen, general^uperlntendents, and managers. 

Question. Whax would be the effect on the community of conditions that exist 
in the yards if the movement of immigrants should cease, as it has done largely 
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Question. Is it ever necessary to advertise or solicit, and what is the method 
of taking on new men? 

Answer. I will answer no to the first part of your question, and Mr. O’Hern 
will answer the second part. 

Question. What Is the turnover in the labor force during a normal year? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Does the company consider its unskilled workers as part of Its 
permanent force and feel responsible for giving them employment as con- 
tinuously and permanently as possible? 

Answer. Yes; we continuously endeavor to eilucate our men for better posi- 
tions, using our unskilled labor wherever possible as a recruiting force for 
our organization, attempting to secure therefrom foremen, superintendents, 
department heads. 

And as I say, Mr. O’Hern came with us as a day laborer, and he is now the 
general superintendent of all our plant. 

(^)nestlon. IMease describe the system of identifying laborers by brass check 
or otherwise. 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Please describe how the time put in by each man is recorded. 

Answer. Referre<l to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. What measures are taken to protect laborers against mistakes, 
dishonesty, or ill will on the part of employees in the timekeeper’s office? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Are the men encouraged to keep account of their own time? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. What machinery is provided for adjusting differences between 
individual men and the timekeeper’s office as to the amount of time put in? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. What is the policy of the company as to carrying on its pay rolls 
during short periods of unemployment men who have worked for the company 
most of the time during the year? 

Answer. Our superintendents have orders to give preference to men who have 
been with us a long time, and it is greatly to the interest of the company to 
take cart of all employees of prt'vious .service ns far as possible. It is the 
custom during slack work in one department to move the men of that depart- 
ment to another. 

Question. Is the same policy followed toward office employees at the plants? 

Answer. Our office employees arc considered steady time men and are carried 
in perimls of slack work. 

Question. To what extent do subordinate officials of the company know 
laborers by name and deal with them on a personal basis? 

Answer. Armour & Co. are a private corpfjratlon In which, I believe, the 
personal equation is very highly developed and permeates the entire organiza- 
tion. I would venture to say that subordinate officials probably know laborers 
by name to as great an extent, if not greater, than would be conceiveil possible 
in any organization of the size of ours. Not only foremen and superintendents 
know* the vast majority by name, but many employees, who have been with 
the house for a long time, I know personally by name. It Is a well-known fact 
around Armour & Co. that when any employcHi who is entitled to consideration, 
because of service, has any grievance or is in trouble he is welcome to come to 
see me ix>rsonally, and I make it a particular point in my work to always see 
them and investigate and consider each case Individually, and I think In a 
large measure the loyalty of the employees of Armour & Co., which Is a well- 
known fact, is due to the development of the personal equation between the 
head of the house and its humblest employee. I do not mean that this is car- 
ried to extremes, because that would not be possible in a company employing 
as many men as we do. 

Question. What policing force has the company? 

Answer. We have a small police force at each plant, employed for the pur- 
pose of watching and guarding the property of the company against all hazards, 
including fire, day and night, and other things. 

Question. Are laborers ever searched by watchmen or other employees of the 
company, as they are leaving the plant to find out if they have carried away 
meat In their dinner buckets? 

Answer. Never unless an employee is under suspicion. At times I can 
imagine that it might be necessary to search several men working in a gang 
in order to detect the guilty one. 
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Acting- Chairman Lennon. Mr. Kennedy, in his paper, submitted an argume 

a/fonVng. from his viewpoint, that the one great necessity in your plant, fc 

the perfection and betterment of the condition of the workers, was that the 
have a labor organization, and that such organization should be recognized 
and through that organization they should enjoy the right of collective bar- 
gaining as to wages and as to their hours of labor and other conditions of 
their employment. What oomraent have you to make in regard to that? 

Mr. Abmouu. That has not been the experience at the stockyards. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You maintain that from your viewpoint that is 
not warranted by the experience at the stockyards? 

Mr. Aemouh. By their past experience; yes; by the last experience. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You spoke regarding the impossibility of repre- 
sentatives of unions appearing among your employees and holding meetings 
and things of that character. Suppose those meeetinga were held on Sundays 
and of evenings, when the employees were not at work in the plant. Would you 
consider it within your province to enter objection or i)revent such meetings 
being held? 

Mr. Armour. Most decidedly not ; no ; most decidedly not. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What is the nature of the grievances that are 
likely to come to you after they may have been first dealt with by subordinate 
officials? What is the nature of the grlevanws that usually reach you? 

Mr. Armour. Well, I do not know as I can tell definitely what their nature 
would be. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Discharges, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Armour. Any man has a right to come to me. My door is always open, 
and it is a well-known fact among all our employees that they can come to see 
me whenever they have a grievance. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Are there any considerable number that do come? 

Mr. Armour. It varies — yes; it depends upon conditions. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What does your welfare department consist of; 
what do they do? 

Mr, Armour. We have two nurses, and they are trained nurses, and they go 
around to the homes of the girls, and they talk to the girls during their play 
and while working, and if they are in trouble they take care of them. They 
are supposed to give them money and help them out generally at any time 
when they may be in trouble. 

Acting Chairman Lennon, Do they take cognizance of the sanitation at the 
plant and such things as that? 

Mr. Armour. Most decidedly. 

Acting Clinirman Lennon. Are there any complaints, so far as you know, as 
to the conditions in your plant in tho.se respects? 

Mr. Armour. No, sir ; I do not think there is. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. In your reply to the question that was asked re- 
garding the employment of peace officers — I don’t know just the words used 
now, perhaps police officers or police force or something — do you employ detec- 
tives that mix among the employees to ascertain as to their attitude of mind 
toward the company, or whether they belong to labor organizations? 

Mr. Armour. No, sir ; we do not. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You have heard of this system, of course? Called 
the spy system. 

Mr. Armoiti. I have. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That does not prevail in your plant? 

Mr. Armour. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon, These messenger boys that you employ, what 
standard of education, if any, do you require before a boy can start in that 
class of work? 

Mr. Armour. Just a common-school education. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is through the seventh or eighth grade, or 
something like that? 

Mr. Armour. Yes ; just a common-school education ; but, as I said, that is the 
most particular work we have around Armours, because most of our depart- 
njent heads used to be, in one way or another, office boys around Armours ; the 
office boy of to-day Is the department head of to-morrow. We seldom go outside 
to hire any of our men ; we take them from the ranks as far as possible. 

Acting Chaiitfpan Lennon. The offer of arbitration made by your company, 
as you stated, in the strike of 1903, was that made through some third party, 
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or was it made by you, or the representatives of your company, direct to the 
officials of the union? 

Mr. Akmoub. It was made direct to the officials of the union, Tom Donnell, I 
think the man’s name was. I recollect he was president of the union at that 
time. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner Garretson wishes to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Mr. Armour, is this 8 or 10-hour day, of which you 
speak, at Armour & Co.’s, a maximum or minimum day? 

Mr. Armoue. It is neither. 

Coraniis'sioner Gaebetson. What is it? 

Mr. Abmour. We endeavor to give them a 10-hour day whenever it is possible, 
but it is not always ix)ssible. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you do not work them beyond that, Is that it? 

IMr. Armour. I would not say that; we work them overtime sometimes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You do not work them overtime, beyond that 
period, without paying for overtime? 

Mr. Armour. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you do not pay them for 8 or 10 hours if 
they work less than tlmt? 

Mr. Armour. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then It is a maximum day? 

Mr. Armour. Yes; you might call It that. 

Commissioner Garretson. But there Is no minimum day? 

Mr. Armour. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have not what was testified to yesterday in 
regard to as a 4()-hour minimum week? 

Mr. Armour. We practlcaliy have that ; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But does it work out? 

Mr. Armour. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then there is no man that works for you In that 
class of labor paid less than 40 hours a week? 

Mr. Abmoue. I could answer that question broadly; I do not think I could 
state specifically so, but it is our endeavor and, I think, we make it work out 
that way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does or can a pension plan, a private pension plan 
like yours, reach, under Its terms, the casual or periodic worker? 

Mr. Armour. Well, it does not. 

Commissioner Garretson. It does not? 

Mr. Armour. No; it does not reach the laboring man, if that is what you 
mean. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is what I mean ; the class of work that was 
testified to here yesterday that, in the morning, whoever does your hiring — I 
don’t know who that is, w^hether a gang boss or you have an officer delegated for 
that purpose — but he walks out and taps so many men on the shoulder to make 
the peak load that day, and they may use those men one or two days or a week, 
but only a comparatively short period, and when the run of cattle Is less, for 
Instance, In the slaughtering department they are let go until they are needed 
again? 

Mr. Armour. Naturally. I suppose any large company w'ould have some men 
that would not be permanently in its employ. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are periodical? 

Mr. Armour. That would happen in any company ; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And no pension plan so far devised has been able 
to reach that kind of men? 

Mr. Armour. We have not been able to find any. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the very essence of tenure of service uimn which 
pensions are based, they can not reach those men? 

Mr. Armpur. I would not think it could. 

Cominis-sioner Garretson. Then a system of pension, under governmental con- 
trol and to w'hich the employer contributes for the period the men work for 
him, would be the only means of reaching that class of la’oor, would it not? And 
I am using “ governmental ” in the sense of either State or National. 

Mr, Armour. I guess you are pretty near right. 

Commissioner Garretson. I would like to know, if you can make It plain, 
how, on an average of 7,000 employees — ^that Is about an average number, is it, 
between your high line and your low line, in busy times? 
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Mr. Armour. You mean here In Chicago, or all over? 

Commissioner Garketson. In Chicago. 

Mr. Armour. I would think .so. 

Coinmis.sioner Garretson. I am Ju.‘^t taking tlie plant here in Chicago, w’here 
there is a certain amount of contact with the head official of tlie company ; that 
is what I want to illustrate 

Mr. Armour. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. During the course of a year, how many of those 
Individuals who complain of having received unjust treatment from his imme- 
diate superior come to you? 

Mr. Armotr. Well, 1 wouhl not think very many ; I would think comparatively 
very few, he« ause T tlilnk they only come to me when they can not get Justice 
or can not s(*ttle their case with the superintendent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ami in what proportion of such cases as have come 
to you have you rev<Ts<'d the decision of the man below you? 

Mr. Armour. 1 do not know that I can an.swer that question, because it would 
dei)end entirely on what the cast; was. 

Commissioner (}\rretson. I did not know but that you had a general idea of 
what your attitude has been toward those cases. 

Mr. Armour. I am always Aery glad to take the side of the men, if possible; 
that is the only way I can answer that question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are there cases of that character settled by you 
jtersonally, or are tlu‘y reftaTed to Mr. Cnieni? 

Mr. AR.MOUR. They are settled by me personally when they come to me. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the fact that your business in the 
plant was in the nature of an endless chain and that you could not afford, on 
that account, to Inive organizers interfering during bu.sincss hours — labor or- 
ganizers? 

Mr. Armour. Yes. 

Comml.ssloner Garretson. Is the economic side of it, as well as the industrial 
side of it, something of an endless chain that would be interfered with? 

Mr. Armour. Most decldo<lly; 1 would not have them there any way; it is no 
place for them. 

Cornndssioner Garretson. The real reason — or is the real reason of the under- 
lying opposition to the unions tH.'onoinic? 

Mr. Armour. No ; I can only speak from the experience of Armour & Co. The 
unions have not worked well at the .stockyards, because as somi as they have 
gotten a little power they liavc not knowm how to proceed. The success of a 
union is tlie .same as the .success of anytidng else — in knowing how to run it. 

Commissioner G arukt.son. Is it not a fact that it is the unfailing experience 
of employers dealing Avitli labor unions, virtually from tlie inception of the 
American labor movement — I am only talking about tills side — that whenever 
the employer is struggling against the domination of the unions, is it not true 
that his unfailing claim is that the men become intoxicated with their own 
power and therefore they are undesirable? I am drawing on my OAvn ex- 
perience in the labor niovement In forming the question, Mr. Armour. 

Mr. Armour. I can only ansAver that question, Mr. Garretson, by saying I 
knoAV unions that are Aery Avell run, ami they are a good thing for tlie employer 
ns Avell as the employee. I knoAv some other unions that are very badly run, just 
like running a business. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you knoAV Avhat the experience of that good 
union was in its early days Avhen it Avas struggling for recognition? 

Mr. Armour. No, sir; I do not. 

Commissioner Garretson. I hnAe heard my own cited as a very good organiza- 
tion and still I have seen it when it Avas utterly Irresixaisible and undesirable. 

Mr. Armour. Tlint was becau.se they had the wrong man- at the head of It. 

Commissioner Garretson. They had the same man at the head then that is at 
the head noAv. 

Mr. Armour. Then lie has had more experience. 

Commissioner Garretson. We all profit by experience. 

Mr. Armour. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. He is growing in experience. 

Mr, Armour. He is growing Into his job, is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. I know that most of the questions Ip regard to the 
number of hour^i^worked, average pay per month»or week or by the day, all of 
those questions are referred to Mr. O’Hern for reply ; personally, you are per- 
sonally fiunlllar with the financial details of Armour & Co.? 
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Mr. Armour. I hope so; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there anything significant ns to the relative Im- 
portance in the minds of the manager of the two problems — that is, the in- 
dustrial and the financial — in the fact that you have not the same knowledge 
of the industrial situation that you have of the financial; does that show the 
relative Importance of the tVo? 

Mr. Armour. No ; I don’t think so at all, but you can hardly expect a man to 
know a lot of details that would naturally come under the head of the superin- 
tendents. Did I answer your question? I want to. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would just be a question, it seems to me, of the 
highest power in the corporation or organization giving his attention, in the mat- 
ter of detail, to that which he conshlers of the greatest importance? 

Mr. Armour. No ; I hardly think so. I think I know in a general way as 
much about the labor end of our business as I do of the financial end of our 
bu.siness. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you do not know tlie detail of the one as you 
do of the other? 

Mr. Armour. I ndglit not know the detail of wlmt our rate of interest is 
to-day, and that Is a detail of the financial end of the Imsiness just as much as 
I might not know what an individual man is getting; I would hardly be ex- 
pected to kn<»w it. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; I suppose a man’s i>rnin has its limitations? 

Mr. Armoiui. Mine has. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to the amount that is necessary to main- 
tain a standard of living, I suppose it is all relative, what constitutes the 
standard of living? Tlie question was asked you In regard to whether you 
believed or not that it was possli)le, umier the American standard of living, for 
a man to live on $32 a week ; do you believe It Is possible to raise a family and 
educate them on such a sum? 

Mr. Armour. A lot of people have done it. 

Commissioner Garhet.son. What is that? 

Mr. Armour. A lot of people have d<me it; a great many people have done It. 

Commissioner Garretson. And more have failed, have they not? 

Mr. Armour. I don’t know ; I don’t know as I could answer that question. 

Commissioner Garbet.son. You take the average business man of the present 
day, that has highly develoi)ed business ability, and are you acquainted wltli 
any man of that type M^ho would care to undertake the problem of maintaining 
a proper standard of living on $12 a week? 

Mr. Armour. No; but I do not know any men that run imsiness that would 
not be glad to pay their men $15 or more a week ; it puts the money in cir- 
culation. 

Commissioner Garretson. As to whether It was put in circulation, would it 
depend on the channel for putting it In circulation? 

Mr. Armour. No; It all goes Into circulation. 

Commissioner Garretson. The surplus does, too? 

Mr. Armour. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It applies to both? 

Mr, Armour. Yes, sir; but the more money in circulation the better for the 
community. 

Commissioner Garretson. I suppose the company Is not hoarding its funds, 
by whatever name it calls them, by dividend or surplus or wage? 

Mr. Armour. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner O’Connell wishes to ask somti 
questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask, Mr. Armour, about the absentf^e 
directorship. I know you stated you gave a large portion of your time to 
Armour & Co.? 

Mr. Armour. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you replied that not much of your time was 
given as a director of the other corporations, as, for Instance, the Illlmds ('Central 
l^ilroad. Do you feel there is a responsibility on a director of a corfK^ratlon 
that he should give personal attention to the affairs of that corporation, and 
not only In the Interests of the stockholders, but In the Interest of those em- 
ployees that he should familiarize himself with the cowlifclons under which 
the road, for Instance, Is being operated and the physical property being taken 
care of? 
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Mr, Abmoub. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In some of these hearings that this commission 
has held — as, recently, In the city of New York — we had a large number of 
financial men, who were directors in a great number of corporations, before us, 
and it was brought out that, I think, practically all that appeared before us 
had not attended meetings of the directors of the corporations In which they 
were directors, in some cases for years; had not visited the properties of the 
companies for years; had not even attended meetings of the directors for 
years, or just occasionally ; they were not familiar with the conditions under 
which the workmen were being employed, or whether they were being treated 
fairly or not, and were not even furnished with knowledge as to that. If men 
assume the directorslilp of a corporation. If it is not possible for them to give 
personal attention to it, .should there not be a system provided whereby they 
would keep informed indirectly, as it were, by correspondence or circulars or 
communications? 

Mr. Akmouk. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you receive, for instance, from the Illinois Cen- 
tral Itallroad a report weekly or monthly or semiannually or annually, showing 
the physical condition of that property? 

Mr. Armoijb. No ; I receive the earnings they may have. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Just the earnings? 

Mr. Abmoub. The earnings. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know anything about the recent strike on 
that system, that cost considerable money? 

Mr. Abmoub. I know of it in a general way. I see Mr. Markham once in a 
while and talked to him about business. He is the president of the road. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I speak of that as Just an Incident that came 
before this hearing. Do you feel that the busine.ses interests, the public inter- 
ests, the Interests of the citizens are being neglected by a director who does not 
take an active part In the affairs of the corporation in which he Is elected to 
represent the stockholders? 

Mr. Abmoub. Most decidedly so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you not feel that the public Is being misled — 
for instance, your name appearing as a director of a (orporatlon, a man of 
high standing, and people with small sums to invest would say, “ Well, Mr. 
Armour is a director in that corporation, and he will certainly see that things 
are all right,” and people are induced to Invest by the mere fact of the names 
of prominent people used as directors, and used as a means In some cases to 
Induce people to invest tiielr savings, and at the same time probably take the 
risk of losing what they may Invest? 

Mr. Abmoub. I do not think a man should let hls name be used as a director 
unless he is willing to assume the responsibility that goes with it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What I am getting at — If a man does not give his 
time, or at least some of his time, to a business in which hls name Is being used 
as a direc’tor; if he can not give the time to that and you say, and I take it, 
that It Is not right for him to do so unless he can give his time to it — that is, 
allow hls name to be used as a director? 

Mr. Armour. No, sir; I do not think that Is right; he does not have to give 
hls whole time to it, but lie should give enough so as to know what Is going on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He should be reasonably familiar with the affairs 
of the corpti ration? 

Mr. Abmoub. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that If things did go wrong in the corporation 
he would not be in a position to plead ignorance and say he did not know that 
was the case ; for Instance, a director In a bank. People are Induced to deposit 
their funds in a bank in many cases because of the personnel of the direc- 
torship, 

Mr. Abmoub. Most decidedly ; I think that is largely true with banks. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if the directors do not attend meetings, but 
leave it to the president and a few of the officials of the bank to transact its 
business, and finally financial trouble comes and the bank closes its doors, and 
the depositors have been deceived by the fact that the directorate was made up 
of men in which they had the greatest confidence, yet these men did not give 
any attention, personally or otherwise, to the business, and the funds which 
these people had^eposlted, does not such a condition cause an unrest and fear 
In the minds of TOe people of our country that some of our representative men 
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who occupy positions of great trust and great responsibility, and in whom the 
people have placed confidence, are not doing right by the public? 

Mr. AnMouR. I think I have answered that question before. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner Aishton wishes to ask some ques- 
tions. Mr. Armour, we have encountered much of discontent and unrest because 
of the fact, which seems to be a fact, that in many cases when young men are 
taken into an industry — say, in your industry — from 18 to 21 or 22 years of age 
they are simply given an opportunity to acquire a knowledge of a specialty ; 
that they are never given any opportunity to Ieai:n anything of the other de- 
partments of the company — the work in other departments. How is it in re- 
gard to the entry of the young men into your plants? Do they have a chance 
to learn to do properly anything except one specialty, so that if there Is not 
work at that they can work somewhere else? 

Mr. Armour. You mean the laboring men, now? 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Armour. Well, of course, you can change the laboring men around from 
one place to another ; they do not neces.sarily have to know how to do the work. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. They have to have some degree of skill, don’t 
they ? 

Mr. Armour. It depends entirely on the work; but we have departments 
where we can change men from one department to another, and if there Is 
slack work in one department we can put men in another, because the work Is 
very much the same. 

Acting Chairman I>ennon. Take work that requires skill or semiskill ; are 
the young men put into the Industry given opportunity to learn the work of dif- 
ferent departments where skill or semiskill is requlr^, so that if, for instance, 
your plant is burned down, annihilated, they could go to Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, or elsewhere and take up v/ork in .some department where skill or semi- 
skill was required and make good at it? 

Mr. Armour, It would depend a good deal on the man; but I would think, 
broadly, he could ; it naturally depends, like anything else, on the man. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. They would have an opportunity to do so? 

Mr. Armoitr, They would know enough that they could go from one depart- 
ment to another. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner Garretson wishes to ask another 
question. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the capital stock of Armour & Co.? 

Mr. Armour. Twenty million dollars. 

Commissioner Garretson. What Is the dividend rate? 

Mr. Armour. Ten per cent. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Wliat were the earnings — net earnings — of the com- 
pany last year? 

Mr. Armour. Well, now, I will answer that question by explaining what 
Armour & Co. is, if you will allow me to. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. 

Mr. Armour. Our capital is $20,000,000, but our surplus, which was made out 
of the earnings from the company from many years, is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $90,000,000, so the total money we have invested Is something over 
$100,000,000, and we made seven and one-half millions dollars last year. 

Commissioner Garretson. How much did you pa.ss to surplus last year? 

Mr. Armour. Well, we paid dividend of $2,000,000, and we passed to surplus 
five and one-half millions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, In reality, you earn something on your capi- 
tal stock — I am not talking about the surplus — materially in excess of 30 per 
cent. 

Mr. Armour. Well, if you want to put it that way ; but that is not the correct 
way to put it ; it is not the fair way to put it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are regarding book value as capital, then? 

Mr. Armour. Yes; it does not make any difference whether it is capital or 
surplus ; it is the same thing ; It'is money Invested In the business. 

Commissioner Garretson. You hold that the entire surplus Is Invested in the 
business? 

Mr. Armour. It is; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That Is all, Mr. Armour ; you will be excused. 
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TZSTIMONY OF MB. JOHN £. O’HEEN. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Please state your name, business, and your resi- 
dence. 

Air. O’IIern. John E. O’Hern ; 5706 South Park Avenue; general superin- 
tendent of all the Armour plants, the packing plants. 

Chairman Lennon. You hoard Mr. Armour’s reply referring certain questions 
to you. I think I made a minute of all of them ; but if you have them, take them 
up in regular order, and arc prepared to refer to them as you go along, you 
may take them up In your own way? 

Mr. O’Hebn. All right, sir. 

In answer to the ciuostion showing the percentage at the various rates, at the 
various plants, I made up a tid>le here showing tlie rate of 17i cents and under. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is under question 16? 

Mr. O’Hekn. Yes, sir; 17i cents and nuder; 17^ cents and less than 20 cents; 
20 and less than 25 ; 25 and less than 30 ; 30 and less than 40 ; 40 cents an hour 
and up. 

The table that I have includes the plants at Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, St. Louis, Fort Worth, Sioux City, St. Joe, and the total recapitulation. 

Under 17i cents — it is rather an elaborate statement showing the number of 
men and the percentage for each plant. Do you want me to take just one plant 
or more? I have it here either way. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Give it for the Armour plant here in Chicago. 

Air. O’Heun. The Armour plant in Chicago, for the total number — these fig- 
ures showing males, minors, and adults: Male employees under 17i are 94, or 
1.82 per cent; 17i and less tlian 20, 56.37 per cent; 20 and less than 25, is 
23.63 per cent ; 25 and less than 30 is 10.33 per cent ; 30 and less than 40 Is 7.17 
per cent ; 40 and up is 1.18 percent. This is based on a total number of em- 
ployees that we had to estimate as average for the year, because it was im- 
possible to arrive at the actual number on account of seasonal conditions under 
which the work is conducted, totalling 7,150 mules. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Give the women employees, if you have it there. 

Mr. O’IIekn. The women employees for the same, under 10 cents and less, 
are 17. That Is 2 per cent of the total. From 10 to 12^ is 83 per cent; 12^ 
and up was 15 per cent. As an explanation of that, now, I want to mention 
that it does not include what might be termed steady-time men, foremen, clerks, 
or office employees, or any portion of the executive end of this organization. 
It Includes old-time anti disabled employees, unfit for laboring work at the 
present time, who are now employed as doormen, janitors, and other light 
occupations; boys— that Is, boys under 21 years of age; females Include both 
day workers and pieceworkers. The only ones we have under 10 cents are 
minors between the ages of 14 and 16 years, and whom we employ at the 
request of parents or the bureau of charity or other interested people — this 
with the approval of the municipal authorities. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Can you give the statement as to the actual pay- 
ments to some of those pevjple under each of those different percentages — what 
they actually receive for, say, a month? 

Mr. O’Hebn. I have tried to work that out, and It Is a pretty hard matter, 
on account of the fact you would have to take it exclusively by the week. 
I think the mass of figures I have made on that would only be largely an 
estimate showing the average earning rate to be $500 to $650 per year for 
those men under 20 cents an hour. That is what we claim our labor rate Is; 
in other words, our labor rate is from 17 j to 19i cents. 

Acting Chairnuin Lennon. Do you believe that they are paid from five to 
six hundred dollars per annum? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Five Imndred to six hundred and fifty. Some are earning more 
on account of overtime work they get in. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. They must be steady employees, having to work 
practically every workday in the year, then, or approximately that? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Not necessarily. Ten dollars a week would be less than 17i 
cents an hour. Six days a week at 10 hours ‘would be $10.50 a week, and a 
great portion of the men are 18i and 19 cent men ; the greater portion would be 
18i. That is the rate for common labor that we used. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What is the next query you have there? 

Mr. O’Hebn. J^e have shown under the next statement the average number 
of employees and the average amount per week. I have based that on some 
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tables that were shown In Mr. Kennedy’s report, and also some additional onos, 
showing our larger gangs. 

For instance, the Chicago plant, in what we call the hog killing, hog cut- 
ting, cattle killing, she^p killing, canning room, sausage room, curing depart- 
ment, mechanical department. 

I have also taken it for two different periods — the periorl ending October 81 
and the period ending March C. I had to take those periods for the reason 
that we had no time In the short space of time I had to make this up differ- 
ently. So we took it under a 10-week jjerlod in conformity with our accounting 
system. 

The figures I am giving give exact actual amounts of the pay roll ard the 
average number of men employed in the department. 

This statement Includes the males, the females, adults, and minors. 

In the hog-kllling department for the period ending October 31, 10-week 
period, the average number of employees was 347 ; the total amount earned In 
10 weeks, the actual amount we paid out, .$32,905 and some cents; and the 
average of the employees for the 10 week.s was .$94..S4, or for one week, .$9.48. 

The hog cutting, in which the average number of employees was 177, the 
average per week, .$9.78. 

The cattle killing, average of 282 men ; the average per week, $11,00. 

The sheep killing, the average number of employees, 244, with the average 
per week of .$10.77. 

For the eight-week period in March — those I just gave are the October figures. 

For the eight-week period ending in March, hog-killing department, the num- 
ber of men was .547, as compared with 347 In the previous period, with an 
average of .$11.06 in March as against $9.48 in October. 

In the hog cutting, 237 men, against 177 in October, with an average pay 
roll of $12.52 In March as compare<l with $9.78 for the October period. 

The cattle killing, 287 employees, approximately tlie same — October period 
282 — with an average pay roll of $11.39 for March as against $11.66 for 
October. 

The sheep killing, 198 men In March as against 244 in October, with an 
average of $9,85 in Mjirch against $10.77 in October. 

In explanation of this, I want to state that these periods were during the 
quarantine period, when the quarantine scare was on, which restricted th(‘ 
receipts of live stock; the receipts were very irregular, and there was a con- 
siderable scare on the part of the live-stock people as to whether they ought 
to send their stock into this market or not. 

The canning-room statement for the same periods shows an average number 
of employees during the period ending October 31 of 800, and their average rate 
for one week, $11.86. 

That is the busy season in the canning room. 

The average for period ending March 6 .of this year was 626 employees, or 
$9.28 per week. 

For the period ending October 31, the canning-room average employees was 
800, of which 849 were female, adults and minors, and 23 were boys under 21 


For the period ending March 6, 1915, out of an average of 626 employees, 
there were 810 female, adults and minors, and 23 boys under 21 years of age. 

The sausage room for the period ending March 31 was 435 employees, or an 
average of $10.34 per week. 

For the period ending March 6, there were 484 men, and $11.24 per week. 

I have the actual figures in money here that Is taken from our books. If 
you desire, I will furnish one of these statements. 

The curing department in October period had 371 employees with an average 
of $11.50 a week. 

In March they had 473 employees with an average of $12.88 per week. 

That is the very opposite of the canning room. You will notice that the 
curing departments were busy when the canning room was slack. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. In making up those figures, are they Inclusive 
of all the people who work during that period, or were there some who worke<l 


Mr. O’Hebn. They are inclusive of the average. We could not take all the 
people, because a few of them would only work a few hours In a week. We 
had to take the average number of employees. What I took was the aver- 
age number by taking the pay roll on a certain day each week, presumably 
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In most of the plants on Thursday, as we consider that one of our uniformly 
fair average days. 

The mechanical department for October period, which includes mechanics 
as well as laborers and apprentices, was 718 men, with $13.89 average pay 
roll per week, comparing with March, 705 employees with $14.38 per man 
per week. 

For the period ending October 31, the sausage department average number 
of employees was 4.35, of which there were approximately 150 females, adults 
and minors, and 20 boys, door tenders, etc. 

For the i)eriod ending March 6, 1915, c»f an average number of 484 employees 
165 were females, adults, and minors, and 24 boys, door tenders, etc. 

I believe you have asked for the average number of hours made by certain 
gangs? 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hern. I submit a statement showing the estimated number of hours 
made per week. We took It for the period from October 4 to 31, inclusive. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is representative of the period, is it? 

Mr. O’jElEKN. That is the perlwl Mr. Kennedy had mentioned in his state- 
ment. I took the exact period, as closely as we could get them to conform to 
our accounting system. 

In the hog killing, average for week was 42i hours ; cattle killing, 50 hours ; 
pork cutting, 43 hours ; sheep killing, 44^. 

For a period of four wtH'ks in March, March 1 to 27, Inclusive, the average 
hours j>er week were 43 hours in the hog killing; 46 in the cattle killing; pork 
cutting, 45; ami sheep killing, 37. 

This .statement does not include a number of men who remained after gang 
time for the purpose of cleaning up the department, caring for the product 
and doing such other work as may be required to finish up the work in the de- 
partment and leave It in condition, ready to start next morning. 

I want to say In explanation of that labor that the lower-priced men are 
always allowed to do the clean-up work. What we call the “ gang time ” is the 
time after the major portion of the gang finish and go off duty. 

The clean-up work is taking care of the details that can not be taken care 
of during the time or while the work is going on. That includes about two or 
three hours’ work each day. 

As an illustration, I could give you approximately how many of those men 
have the opportunity to make that two or thrt^e hours’ extra time in the hog- 
killing gang. In the hog killing the (estimated number in the gang was 350. 
Eighty of those men wore permitted to make two and one-half hours each 
overtime, which we allow them for cleaning-up purposes. In other words, two, 
three, or four foremen take a bunch 

Acting Chairman Lennon (interrupting). How many hours had that gang 
worked as a gang? 

Mr. O’Hern. Forty-three hours. The laboring men would have 6 times 2i 
hours, or 15 hours more. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that 43 hours the average or the actual? 

Mr. O’Hern. This is actual time taken. We were able to get the actual 
time in this particular case. It is the actual time, gang time; the high-priced 
men received actual pay for what is termed gang time.” 

Now, In the cattle cutting there were 280 men. Oqe hundred of these 
laborers received two hours’ extra work each day on the clean-up. 

I perhaps should not say that It Is six days a week. We have on an average 
about five clean-ups a week. In other wonls, there are not many weeks when 
they work on Saturday, and you can readily appreciate whether we work 1 
hour or 10 hours, the clean-up Is the same. So that the amount of time neces- 
sary to clean up does not vary. 

In the pork cutting we had 175 men average in the gang, and 40 men got two 
and one-half hours each extra. 

This gang works practically every day. 

In the sheep killing we had 245 men, and 117 got two hours extra In addition 
to gang time. 

I want to say for the gang that on account of the quarantine the receipts 
were light and we were unable to harmonize our gang with the receipts. For 
a week we really held men ready, expecting the quarantine to be declared. 

Now, we hav^got other departments, for Instance, the canning room, the 
cutting room, tie sausage room, in regard to which I wUl give you some 
figures. 
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In canning room for the October period 70 hours was the average for 
the week. That was a very busy season. We worked, I believe, one or two 
Sundays during that period, and we worked some nights. But the average 
actual time made by the people In that department for the four weeks’ period, 
taking all the total employees and the number of hours worked, was 70. 

I want to say that this is seasonal work, and that it only runs a few months 
in the year. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What would be the longest limit of hours anyone 
would have to work? 

Mr. O’Hern. I would say that we call it 8 o’clock. We try to work under 
Government regulation. We are not permitted to work beyond 7 o’clock with- 
out getting a permit from Washington. 

We also endeavor to work even time as far as pos.sible. We find It not only 
decreases the efficiency of the men, but it decreases the efficiency of the work. 
We do not get the results in overtime, nor do we have the men working as 
efficiently when tliere is too much overtime. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Would anyone work 18 hours out of 24? 

Mr. O’Heun. There would be no cases of that kind, with the exception pos- 
sibly some of the machinery breaks, and they work to fix up the machinery 
in case of a breakdown. I do not recall an instance of that kind at this 
time. 

I know we have had the big ice machine, for instance, break down ; the men 
did work all day and night trying to put It in order to get it ready for work. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That would not be in the actual butchering? 

Mr. O’Hkrn. No ; there is absolutely none of that. 

In the sausage department for the same p^*rlod, average 62 hours; the curing, 
62 hours ; the mechanical department, 60 hours. 

The mechanical department for the four-w'eek period ending March 1 to 27 
was 60, as compared to 60 in the fall. That runs very uniform year around. 

The canning department is 50 hours in March, compared with 70 in October 
period. Compared with the average number of employees In March two-thlrda 
or three-fifths of the number compared with October. 

The sausage department was 62. That ran about normal. 

The curing department in the spring was heavier again ; that ran 68. 

The next statement I have prepared here in answer to your question E was 
the number of males and females employed both in the operating and executive 
end of the organization, t have total employees at all the plants, males and 
females, if you desire that. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hebn. Well, at Chicago, 7,150 males; 850 females in the operating 
department ; in the executive department, 1,000 males and 150 females. 

Operating: Kansas City, 3,100 males, 300 females; South Omaha, 1,400 males, 
150 females; East St. Louis, 1,250 males and 200 females; Fort Worth, 1,250 
males and 150 females ; Sioux City, 850 males and 50 females ; South St. .Toe, 
680 males and 30 females; Denver, 2(X) males and 20 females; Jersey City, 205 
males and 10 females ; branch houses, there were 2,000. 

I have got this totaled here. I do not presume you are interested in the 
grand total, although I will give it— 18,435 males and 1,765 females employed 
in operating. 

The executive total was 5,305 males and 285 females. 

I have here something in answer to this next que.stion, which I had to get up 
as near as I could come to answering the question you have asked there. 

I believe the question Is, What are the comparative amounts earned in the 
various classes? 

I was unable to obtain that in any satisfactory manner. 

I believe I heard Mr. Kennedy’s testimony, and I believe he stated after two 
years’ study and work he w'as unable to obtain it. 

It is something that is absolutely impossible to get to be of any comparative 
value for the reason that we have, In our average turnover, 8,000 extra em- 
ployees coming and going through the year. And In order to find out what 
the amount or i>ercentage earned would be for the various classes we would 
have to take into consideration what we term the steady time employees and 
those who are the floating or temporary employees. 

That would have to be a guess. But In order to give you actual figures, as 
near as we could, and give you this information, the fullest Information we 
were able to obtain on it, we have given you these figures. We have taken the 
total of our average number of employees for the year at our seven large 
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plants — the actual pay roll of the labor end of it in each plant— and the ^ount 
of money earne<l at each plant. 

Now, in making up this .statoiueiit, it includes in the flprures male, female, 
adults, and minors. The avcra^re at Chicago wa.s $11.80 per week. That in- 
cludes men, women, adults, and minors. 

Comn)IssloiuT (iAKUKTsoN. That l.s the sum total of the pay roll for that 
point divfdetl by the sum total of the employees at that point? 

Mr. O’Hkrn. Yes. 

Commissioner Carretson. And it gives absolutely no definite information as 
to what those individuals earned during the year? 

Mr. O’Hehn. I had no way to get that in the limited time in which I had to 
prepare these figures. • 

Ckunmlssloner (Jarretson. The man that earned $4 can’t pay grocery bills of 
an average of $11.80? 

Mr. O’Hern. Not If he only earns $4. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. That Is it. 

Mr. O’IIkhn. Not if he only earned $4. 

O)mmissloner O'Connell. Have you any way now of differentiating between 
tl»e male and female as to the wages of the male and female? 

Mr. O’VlERN. No, we have not. And I was unable to prepare that kind of a 
.statoineni. If T can tind some way to get a statement of that kind that would 
be of any information, 1 would bo glad to submit it. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Have you situations where the male and female 
are performing the same labor? 

Mr, O’Hern. No; wo Imve n<»t. We have males and females doing the same 
work for a certain portion of the day, but the work in our industry 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). In that case would they receive 
the same pay? 

Mr. O’Hern. No; I will explain that in this way; We will have a man at 
$1.75 a day and a woman at $1.2.5. There might be times during the day 
when that man would not be busy at his work and lie might be sent over to 
help out, for instance, wrapping labels and doing things of that kind, but the 
rate of wages would not be changed for the time that he would be there. 
And they might be both working at the same labor, the same work, but not 
getting the same rate of pay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand that. 

Mr. O’Heun, In otlnu’ words, we move a man around, but we change the rate 
of wages to the higlu'st rate. We never cut their rate of wages when we move 
them to a position with a lower rate of wages. For instance, a hide dropper 
gets ,S7i cents an hour and a floor man gets 50 cents. If we change the floor 
man to work as a hide dropper, his rate of wages would not be cut to 37J 
ctnts, which is hide-dropper rate. But if we move the hide dropper to floor 
man, we would change his rate from 37i to 50 cents per hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the hours of the women and the girls? 
We have the men. 

lilr. O’Heun. I think we have that here. I have a lot of figures. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If that is going to delay you In any way, we will 
take it up later ; but I thought possibly you had it. 

Mr. O’Hern. I may have It here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you established a minimum wage for female 
labor? 

Mr. O'Heun. The minimum wmge for female labor, except in cases of minors, 
is .$1 per day at most plants; at some plants it Is a dollar and a quarter. This 
Is for 10 hours’ work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is it In Chicago? 

Mr. O’Hern. I think it is a dollar here. I am almost certain of it ; I do not 
have it in front of me, and I can not recall just now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Go ahead. 

Mr. O’Hern. I tliink it is a dollar. I know In one plant where I had occa- 
sion to go into it just recently, that was a dollar and a quarter minimum. 

Now, you have asked for the number of hours worked weekly. From 40 to 
44 hours, 4.40 per cent ; 40 to 45 hours, 18 per cent ; 60 to 54 hours, 1,3.30 per 
cent; 55 to 59 hours, 13.40 per cent; 60 to 04 hours, 39.20 per cent; 65 to 69 
hours. 7.80 per cent ; 70 to 74 hours, 3.10 per cent ; 75 to 84 hours, 0.80 per cent. 

The above was arrivetl at by taking the actnal gang time worked on the 
killing gang andHihe average time for the entire gang on the balance of the 
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ganp:s tteonghout the house. We took the actual time in the killing gangs. The 
average time in the other departments of the house had to bo approxlmate<I. 

For instance, in the canning-room work the employees in the cookroom come 
out about an hour or so earlier than the balance of the gang and stop about one 
to three hours earlier, and for that reason there are men going home at various 
times during the day, varying in the amount of work put In each day, some of 
tlie employees working 8 to 10 hours whilst others make 10 to 12 hours the 
same day. The proportion of those men Is not the same every day, and to make 
up a statement showing the actual amount made by each of the employ(H\s in 
tlie plants of that kind covering any extended period would necessitate employ- 
ing a number of clerks and going into a very great detail. 

It must be understood that there is no gang in the entire packing plant that 
stops as a unit. In other words, a large portion of the skilleil men go home at 
what Is called gang time, the balance of the men who stay doing such other 
work as can not be taken care of during the working hours, and which must 
be done at the close of work each day. 

No females work over 10 hours per day. 

Now, with reference to nationality, I have a statement of the nationalities. 
We have the nationalities at the various plants taken on one day. We cotild 
not arrive at it in any other way. It covers Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, St. Louis, Fort Worth, Sioux City, St. Joe, Denver, and New' York and 
Jersey City. 

Now, w’e have tabulated the Americans, the Irish, the English, the Scotch, 
the Germans, the Polish, the Swedish, Bohemian, Litimnlan, Russian, Sla- 
vonian, Mexican, Croatian, colored, Italian, Belgian, Greek, and mi seel In neons. 

It would be, perhaps, too tedious to read all of these. I have It recapitulated 
for each plant in classes. 

The English speaking; in one clas.s, German. Bohemian, and Belgian; In 
another class, Polish and Slovak; in another class, Lltliuanlans, Austrians, and 
Russians; in another, miscellaneous. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Have you a copy of that report that you will file 
with us? 

Mr. O’Hekn. Yes, sir ; you may have that. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Just give a copy of that to the stenographer 
there, and then give us your synopsis. 

Mr. O’Hebn. All right. 

In Chicago, English-speaking people, 26.44 per cent ; Kansas City, 43.52 per 
cent; South Omaha, 35.48 per cent; St. Louis, 44.83 per cent; Fort Worth, 
62.14 per cent ; Sioux City, 30.56 per cent ; St. .Toe, 47.18 per cent ; Denver, 
40.91 per cent ; New York, 35.71 per cent ; Jer.sey City, 60.47 per cent. 

German, Bohemian, and Belgian classification 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those you gave w'ere tlm English-speaking? 

Mr. O’Hebn. The English-speaking. 

Commissioner O’Connell, What do you Include in that? 

Mr. O’Hebn. The American born, Irish, Scotch, English, and Negro. 

Now, In the German, Bohemian, and Belgian classiflration, Chicago, 12.31 
per cent ; Kansas City, 5.88 i)er cent ; South Omaha. 23.87 per cent ; St. Trails, 
8.62 per cent; Fort Worth, 7.86 per cent (practically 8); Sioux City, 6.67 
per cent; St. Joe, 10.66 per cent; Denver, 29.55 per cent; New' York, 15.71 
per cent; Jersey City, 9.30 per cent; with an average total of 11.35 per cent; 
the average total of 11.35. 

American or English-speaking people average for the whole was 86.38 per 
cent 

The Polish and Slovak, Chicago, 33.75 per cent ; Kansas City, 8.53 per cent : 
South Omaha, 20.65 per cent; St. T.«ou!s, 29.66 per cent; Forth Worth, 4,29 
per cent; Sioux City, 8.89 per cent; St Joe, 11.97 per cent; Denver, 4.64 per 
cent; New York, 18.57 per cent; Jersey City, 23.26 per cent, with an average 
of 28.56 per cent for the whole — for all the plants. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Are those averages by taking and retaking all the 
totals in all the plants and establishing the averages? 

Mr. O’Hebn. It Is not an average of the averages. It Is an average of total 
employees In each plant. 

The Lithuanians, Austrians, and Russians In the classification, Chicago* 
24.5 per cent; Kansas City, 79,21 per cent; South Omaha, 6.13 per cent; 
St. Louis, 15.17 per cent ; Port Worth, 6.7 per cent ; Sioux City, 72.38 per cent ; 
St, Joe, 21.13 per cent; Denver, 11.36 per cent; New York, 28.58 per cent; 
total, 20.60 per cent. 
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Miscellaneous: Chicago, 3 per cent; Kansas City, 12.35 per centA South 
Omaha, 13.87 per cent; St. I^niis, 1.72 per cent; Port Worth, 19.64 cent; 

Sioux City, 21.10 per cent; St. Joe, 9.16 per cent; Denver, 16.64 per cent; 
New York, 1.43 per cent; Jersey City, 6.97 per cent. 

It Is pretty lianl to account for the variation In the miscellaneous. I believe 
at one plant there is an Italian colony and at one of the plants some others 
that we have not classified. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That completes the earlier phase of it. And the 
next question, as I recall it, Mr. Armour said you would answer, is the— -describe 
the company’s machinery for employing men. 

Mr. O’IIekn. We have an employment department, what we term an employ* 
raent bureau, that is directly under the supervision of the superintendent of 
each plant, either one of his a.ssistants, or some man designated by him, looks 
after the employment of all help. That man receives a request each morning 
from the various department foremen telling him the number of employees he 
wants, and what kind of employees he wants, and also specifies whether skilled 
or unskilled men. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What is the average hours a day that he receives 
that notice? 

Mr. O’Heun. The foremen >ire asked to place their requests the night before 
where it is possible. On account of the temporary character of some of the em- 
ployees the foremen do not always find it out the night before, and they have to 
fill up their gangs after they have organized them after 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in which event they send down as soon as they can. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That would mean it would be probably 8 o’clock 
before they would get to work? 

Mr. O’Hern. We make a practice not to keep the employment office open after 
8 o’clock. We give orders to close the office as near 8 o’clock as we can, and 
we tell the men so they will not stay around. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. About how many men usually show up In the 
morning looking for work? 

Mr. O’Hern. That will vary, depending on the season of the year. I pre- 
sume there has been from one hundred to two and three hundred at times, and 
might have be('n more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a room prepared for them to go in and 
wait, or do they have to wait out In the open? 

Mr. O’Hern. We have in some places an inclosed place. We have not at 
this plant. We have only recently established the employment bureau, and 
are working out some details now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At Chicago, you say, there is no place? 

Mr. O’Hern. There Is no place at Chicago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When it rains or snows they have to stand out? 

Mr. O’Hern. We endeavor In those cases to provide a place. We would per- 
mit the men to sit inside the buildings, but we have no place provided. We 
ore now considering erecting a place. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Wlmt is the usual custom now of employing — say 
a hundred men are there looking for work, standing line — what is the method 
of getting to the proper oftice, say it is a rainy morning or a snowy morning 
and the men are standing there? 

Mr. O’Hern. In that event we would notify them right away. We would 
know within 15 minutes after 7 what men are wanted and tell the rest of the 
men nothing w’ould be doing for them, and Just let our department foremen 
get along as best they can. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How mahy do you employ each morning In addi- 
tion to your regular force? 

Mr. O’Hern. It is pretty hard to arrive at an average for it. But the re- 
placement, the turnover, In a year — in other words, new men we have given 
new check numbers to — amount to about 8, (MX). There is practically 80 per 
cent of the men that might be termed steady-time employees. 

Coraml.ssioner Garretson. Eighty or eight? 

Mr. O’Hern. Eighty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have in your Chicago plant somewhere around 
7,000? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Between seven and eight thousand, I think. 

Commlsslone^O’CoNNELL. In order to keep that force up during the year 
you employ S.OfxT more ; in other words, you reemploy your entire force, or that 
part of It, during the year? 
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Mr. D’Hern. We reemploy a large number of the 8,000, Inclmllug men who 
quit In^ne department and have gone to another department with a new check 
number. 

Up to this last six months they have been entered on our books os new men. 
During the last six months we have endeavored to organize the employment 
bureau under a more satisfactory basis. We have establlsheil an Imlex card 
system for men, so that we can arrange to give the old employees preference, 
l)ecause they know our work — are better for us. A man who left one day and 
would go into the other department and receive a new check number has betm 
counted as a new man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the men hirtnl every morning and employed to 
work for the day would get a new number? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And wouhl get a new number? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes. This 8,000 men I told you of includes every man that was 
given a new check number, whether he was an old employee or not, if he had 
left his old job. 

Commissioner O’Connell. An employee taken In each morning — are they 
given new check numbers? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Every morning employed? 

Mr. O’Hern. To make that plain, I might say to you that very seldom, if 
ever, is a man hired for a day or two. He is hired to take a place on the gang 
during the time that a department is doing extra work. He is what you might 
term on for a sea.sonal period, if he desire.s, tonlay, or is able to do the work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W’hat is the method of employing female labor? 

Mr. O’Heun. The female labor is largely employed under oiir welfare depart- 
ment direction. The girls in the plant, as a rule, also know other girls, and 
they speak to the foremen about the girls. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they employed in the regular employment 
office? 

Mr. O’Hebn. They will get a ticket. The girls in the various departments 
know when the help will be nee<led, and they will speak to the foreman and 
tell him of somebody perhaps that they know that is looking for a job. A 
great deal of the female help is employed in that manner. We do that for two 
reasons. In the first place, we get old help back, and we also get more reliable 
girls. The girls get somebody in there that is a friend of theirs, and they are 
naturally interested in her and teach her the work. We give preference, particu- 
larly in hiring female help, to the recommendations of our female help and 
welfare department. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have facilities wliereby the females that 
are emidoyed are taken care of in case of sickness? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes, sir ; we have. They are under observation by our welfare 
department. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. A nurse; do you have a doctor in the plant? 

Mr. O’Hern. We have three in our medical force ; that is, a doctor and one or 
two assistants, as well as welfare workers and ladles that spend their time 
going arount through the plant. If a woman is away from work, an investi- 
gation is made, and she immediately visits that home and finds out if the 
employee or anyone in their family needs assistance, in which event first aid 
is rendered. If you wish, we have a report of the visiting nurse that just 
come for this month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just give us some idea of it. 

Mr. O’Hern. This is the reiwrt of the visiting nurse for the month of March : 

Number of old patients — that is, the number that she has taken care of — SO ; 
number of new patients, 44 ; total, 130. Number of patients dismissed, 37 ; 
number of patients forwarded, 93. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What does that mean? 

Mr. O’Hern. That is where they have patients that have been found sick 
and they have been sent to a hospital or to an institution or sanitarium, and 
taken care of after they have been rendered first aid. In other words, they 
take it up with the associated charities, and find permanent relief for them 
after that. In all cases they render first aid and get them in touch with these 
other places. 

Number of nursing calls, 83 ; number of other calls, 81 ; total number of calls, 
264. Improved and recovered, 25 ; unimproved, 2 ; died, 1 ; not found, 1. 

To institutions: To the Florence Crlttenton Home, 1. 
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There are four or five places, the Northwestern Dental and the Chlcaap Poly- 
technic and the Northwestern Dispensary and St. Bernard’s and other institu- 
tions. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Just put the statement In the minutes. 

Mr. O’Hern. The other part has reference to the diseases and whether they 
were male, female, adult; whether they were employees or members of some 
family of employ^'cs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In that department of the nurses, the welfare de- 
partment, is there some sort of track kept of possible prevalent disease and to 
show the metluxl that they have adopted in preventing? 

Mr. O’llEKN. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is done in that regard? 

Mr. O’Hern. There is never a case of contagious disease that is not Imme- 
diately taken up; it Is reported to our doctor and he in turn reports it to the 
city authorities, aiul tliey pursue their Investigation and render such aid as In 
their opinion they think Is neces.sary. The visiting nur.se renders such aid at 
borne in tho Avay of comfort and neces.saries that they think will be of benefit 
to them, particularly in the way of advice and help toward getting them medi- 
cine ami nourishment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What T was getting at was as to whether they kept 
>iny record for 10 years, or 5 years, or such a matter, they could show the 
decrease in the disease, a decrease in sickness, because of better sanitary condi- 
tions, and so on. 

Mr. O’Hern. These reports have only been in existence for about three years. 
They are hardly of comparative value yet, although we are compiling them; 
we have not yet thought there was much comparative value in it, but we expect 
in time to devise some practical plan to keep track and have some uniform 
method of compiling the reports. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. In l»rof. Kennedy’s report, he spoke of certain 
blocks where deaths from diseases were quite numerous. Do you make inves- 
tigation along that line, to ascertain what tlie facts are? 

Mr. O’IIeun. We have had some instances of that kind, and I believe — now, 

I am only speaking from memory, and I do not want to be quoted as an 
authority ; but one instance I have in mind particularly where the nurse re- 
ported she had found on investigation one or two families that were infected 
with tuberculosis, where their sanitary conditions were not conducive to goofl 
health, and she found in those families that they were related, if I am not 
mistaken. That was an instance that I do not think had any relation to what 
Prof. Kennedy stated where a large number of people living in certain lots or 
localities l)elng Infected with tuberculosis or otlier contagious disease. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Did you have any si)ecific matters that Mr. Armour 
referred to, that you have not touched on yet? 

INIr. O’Hern. There was question 21, I believe. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That was really practically answered, I think, 
under 20. 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes. 

You asked with reference to handling of old employees. We have given 
instructions in all Instances to give preference to old employees. There are 
several reasons why we should. In the first place they know our work ; they 
tire familiar with it; they are educated to that work; their csJucation means 
six months’ apprenticeship for some new men ; and In practically every In- 
stance we give preference to the old man and to those who have others depend- 
ent upon them. For Instance, sons of widows and mothers, of that kind. It 
has been Mr. Armour’s orders to give preference along that line. 

Did you want a description of how we hire the men and put them to work? 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hkrn. We just issue a man a check, or a ticket, with a number on It, 
and he exchanges that for a brass check number for identification and for 
facilitating in handling of the large number of men in and out of the plant in 
the shortest possible time. It Is about the only purpose of the check number. 

Commissioner Qarretson. You heard Mr. Kennedy describe how they would 
tap a man on the shoulder and say, “ Now, I want you.” That is practically cor- 
rect, is it? 

Mr. O’Hern. No; I couldn’t say that. To start with, as I Just explained to 
you, the men picked for their knowledge of the work. For instance, it 
would be ridiculous when you wanted to hire a butcher to just go and pick out 
a fellow and tap him on the shoulder. We want men for certain classes of 
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work, f presume that might do whenever you were wanting to put on a few 
men for emergency work ; for instance, If w^e had a fire and wanted to put on 
25 or 30 men to clean up the debris. I think It Is obvious to anybody that 
when you come to hire men you could not go at It In that indifferent and care- 
less way. I think it would reflect very badly on the operating men In charge 
to hire men that carelessly. 

Oommlsblouer Garretson. It would be a good deal In line with a very con- 
siderable amount of testimony that has been given here before the commission 
prior to this time in other industries. 

Mr. 0’Hp:rn. Well, I can’t say it is in ours. I think our increased efliciency 
and better class of work we are striving to get will necessarily have to come 
trom the men of experience. And we cun only get them by taking them back, 
by taking care of the ones who have experience. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am sorncwiint interested In just how some of 
these averages were arrived at. 

Your number of oinployee.s for the year was something about 7,100, was It 
not? 

Mr. O’Hern. That is the minimum. 

(k)inmlssloner Garretson. The minlnnini? 

Mr. OTIehn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And your total hiring of 80 per cent who are 
stable, that would be equivalent to 5,700 men steady. You made 8,(K)0 hirings? 

Mr. O’Hern. Pardon me, the figures submitted show an average of 7,800. 
That included males and females; 7,100 I think inclu(h‘d only the males. 

Commissioner Gatuietson. Well, how much of the 8,000? 

Mr. O’Hern. Eight thousand included all the employees. 

Commissioner Ovruetson. What proportion of the 8,000 is male? 

Air. O'Hekn. About 7,1(X). 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you got the hirings, the new hirings? 

Air. 0 ’Hp:rn. I haven’t got that lignre. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y'ou mean you haven’t got it separate? 

Air. O’liERN. No ; I haven’t got it separate. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would possibly have a similar proportion to the 
number employed? 

Air. O’Hern. I could hardly say it would. For instnnee, in the canning room, 
which is seasonal work entirely, we employ a large number of girls for about 
four or five or six months. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y'es; but the total — it will work out the same? 

Air. O’Hkrn. Yes, sir; it woul<l. 

Commissioner Garretson. Again, if the totals are 8,000 in the average of 
both men and women, the regular employees, and tlie total of hirings were 
8,(KK), those 8,000 new hirings are to replace the unstable 20 per cent? 

Mr. O’Heun. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. P.ecause you testified 80 i>er cent remaiiuMl. 

Mr. O’Hern. Well, but I also stated that the 8,0t^) im'luded a large number 
of employees who were transferred from one department to another. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, yes. 

Air. O’Hern. But who are coming back ns now employees. 

Commissioner Garretson. It Is replacement, just the same. 

Mr. O’Hern. Replacement. 

Commissioner Garretson, In one form or another. 

Mr. O’Hern. Pardon me. That would be replacement under the way we 
handle it. 

Commissioner Garretson. I grant you that. 

Mr. O’Hern. In a small factory, with only 25 employees under one supervi- 
sion, these men may be con.stantIy moved about to various kinds of work an<l 
can be kept permanently employed. In our own place we are organized In de- 
partments. We may lay a man off who Is a mechanic In a mechanical depart- 
ment and employ him in another place. In departments where they are work- 
ing under seasonal conditions a large number of employees may be laid off 
and Immediately find employment In the killing gangs or other ilopartmente 
throughout the plant They may be out of employment a very short time, It 

Commissioner Garretson. It hasn’t hardly a bearing as It appears under 
your system of picking up? 

Mr. O’Hern. That Is the way it Is, exactly. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. But, anyway, tlje 8, (XX) are required in^thla In 
stance to turn over 2,000 positions — virtually 1,500; it is between the two? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes, sir; It is atK>ut that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now. you further stated that the average was 
arrived at by taking the number of employes who api)eare(l on the rolls ant 
dividing It Into the amount pai<I by the company, which gave an average wage 
Which is your factor in making that division — 7,100 or 8,000, as the case maj 
be, or 10, (XK)? 

Mr. G’Heun. Eight tliousand. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Ls a fair example of tlu* real value of aver- 
ages, isn’t it? 

Mr. O’llERN. Well 

CommissioinM* tlARKETsoN. One wonld he one-half of wliat the other is? 

Mr. O’Uebn. The whole thing depends on whetlier you hire 1 man for 10 
weeks or 10 men for 1 week. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But when it comes to the average wage, it means 
notliing to tiie man wlio gets tli<‘ smaller amount under tlie average? 

Mr. OTIebn. Oh, no. 

C’ommissioiu'r Gsubetson. It is absolutely valueless as far ns what the 
Indivichial has at Ids disposal for living purposes? 

Mr. O’Heun. No. In tliat connect iim I want to state that our wage scale does 
not represent \\liat he had at his disi)osttl. His income. Tlie number of days 
which he has worke<l gives him an opportunity to do many tldngs he could 
not do otherwise. 

Commlsshmcr Gabbetson. Wages will tell nothing, hut t'uridngs tell It all? 
Mr. ()’1Iebn. P^iindngs tell it all. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, have you the ratings — did you hear the 
telegrapli testimony here? 

Mr. O’Heun. No; I did not. I was n<»t hen*. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It would simplify the illustration. 

You rate the men .so much per day? 

Mr. O’Heb.n. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And I .suppose the average man is disposed of 
and imld according to his rating. 

Now, a $10 a week man, you have a certain proportion that are $10 a week 
and under. If a man Ls rated at $10 a week and lie works continuously during 
the year, his earnings would amount to $r>20? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes, sir, 

Oanmissiener Gabbetson. Yon hoard Mr. Armour’s testimony that the 40- 
hour plan, while not specifically applied, he was not prepared to testify to 
any specific ctises, hut it applied — it was general In its application in your 
plant ? 

Mr. C’ITkbn. In some of the plant applied as a whole; but In other plants 
it is applied in this manner: We have instructions to our foreman to adjust 
their gangs s(» that they can make 40 hours per week. Their report comes to 
my desk every week, and attention Is called to any gang that works less than 
40 hours. This report is also sent to Mr. A. W. Armour, who sees it and note 
is sent to tin* various foremen or department superintendents, calling their 
attention to the fact tlint the men have made less than 40 hours and warning 
them to adjust their gangs Immediately so that the men will make 40 hours 
or better. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It Is the Instruction, then, that it shall be done, 
but no guaranty to the man that shall receive it? 

Mr. O’IIern. It Is a guaranty in some plants, but an instruction In others. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, men who are rated at $10 a week 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garkictson. And he works we will say, a 10-hour day, because 
It has been testified you have both 8 and 10 hour days In the different pursuits, 

I suppose? 

Mr. O’Hkrn. It varies from 8 to 10. We aim to keep it over 8. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If a man rated at $10 a week on a 10-hour-a-day 
basis, his annual Income, If he worked all the time, would be $520? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If he worked 40 hours, If he worked every day, 
or at least If worked every week an equivalent of 40 hours and was paid 
therefor, then his earnings wonld be flve-sixths of the ^20, or an equivalent 
of $483; that Is fairly correct? 
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Mr. ^O’Hern. It Is, but ho gets 

Commissioner Garretson. Does it occur that way? 

Mr. O’Hjckn. Your deiluctloii iU>es not cover all the facts that I liavc given. 
I*robably you have forgotten. The 40 hours gang time, the lalwrlng men in 
those gangs are always hold to do this other work. As I say, in the gangs it 
amounts to at least 2 hours w'ork every day, easily 10 hours work a week. 
So in arriviiig at the laboring man’s t*arnlngs you should at least add 10 hours 
(!Xtra to any figures you have for gang titne. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. And the inaf» who gets the overtime, acciirding 
to your statement, in 280 men, 100 were probably held — what alKUil tlie 
other 180? 

Mr. O’Hebn. As a rule, those men are the skilled men that get the higher rate 
of wages. 

Coiiimissioner Garretson. Are all the laboring men in tliose gangs retained 
for the clean-iip work, or only a iK>rtion, or do you rjite it? 

Mr. OTIekn. We do not rate it. On the c-<mtrary, we sunply have to take 
some of the men grating the higher rates in order to get siifiicient help; fre- 
quently they don’t want to slay. 

Commissioner Garretson. And are there enongh men to do that? 

Mr. O’ITekn. It would l>e in most instances ample, but we give preference to 
the laboring men. 

Commissioner Garretson. How far were the figures given by Prof. Kennedy 
out, which he slate<l that large proiwrtion of the employet's in that territory 
earned an average of $503 per annum. Would you disagn^e with tliat? 

Mr. O’Hern- No; I would not. I have stated that I think our lulK)rlng 
average wage that the men can make if they work full time in the packing 
house which Is available for him to work will i»e between $500 and $650. 

CJomndssioner Garretson. Iteasonably based upon the data secured from 
your books? 

IMr. O’Hern. I liaven’t any reason to question it. 

CommissioiuT Garretson. Mr. Armour made the statement tliat you came 
from the $L75 stage up to your present position. You onglit to be fairly con- 
versant tlien, and I do not disclaim knowledge on that subject myself, from 
the same causes — fairly conversant with what constitutes the recognized 
standard of living l)y pe(»ple who coin|K»se those classes. Do you believe it can 
be maintained with a wage of that kind? 

Mr, O’Hern. Well, I fwl tl»is way ; there Is a lot to l>e taken Into coimidera- 
tlon. I speak from a jiensonal exi>erienee. Wlien I started I did not liave a 
family. I was single at the time. And so theio are a whole lot of fact(>rs 

enter into that. The actual wage and earning power in one particular Job 

does not necessarily limit a man’s earning p<nver in some otlier line, or some 
other direction. For instance. In a luimher of cases these single rn-ople can 
save something out of it. Marrie<l people lake in Iwnrders. Some have a 
garden patcli ; some of them have other means of earning and adding to this 
Income. The standard of living ha.s a great <leal to do with it. 

When I was getting $1.75 a day, I got along on it. On that wage I .saved 

proportionately as much as I did wlicn I got a whole lot more ; It fleiRjnds on 
the way you are living. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were you sattsfitsl with your standard of living 
on the $1.75 rate? 

Mr. O’Hern. Why, that will depend largely on wliat you call satisfaction. 
I believe there is always going to be discontent. There is an ambitious dis- 
content that will always exist 

Commissioner Garretson, If you had not l>een dissatisfied, you would not 
have been where you are? 

Mr. O’Hebn. I think a man that Is satisfied is not progressing. The roan 
that Is entirely satisfied never gets very far ahead. 

Mr. Kennedy perhaps left an inference, although I do not think he meant 
to leave it. when he said that a man started at $1.75 a day remained at that 
pay; that he had to raise a family from the time he was married until that 
family grew up on that w^age. 

That does not neces.sarily follow. When I started out in the packing busi- 
ness at $1.75 most of the men that had any ability, and almost 90 per cent of 
the men have, ivere looking for a better job, and they did not stay long on that 
wage. They will try to equip themselves by learning tiie work and get a little 
better salary. And in time they work to where they will improve their work- 
ing conditions. As they obtain more knowledge and information they are the 
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most available men in time of promotion, so that your men that started, as 
Mr. Kennedy said, at $1.75 never stopped at that. 

It Is true that wc have some men that are in such a condition, through physi- 
cal infirmities and other reasons, that do not fit them for anytliing except for 
certain lines of work. 

For instance, I have in mind one man right now, a blind man, that has 
l)t*i»n working 15 years, pulls in the sheep gang. I think he gets something 
like 26 to 30 cents an hour. He couldn't tlo anything else. I>y instinct he has 
learned to do that work. 

We have other nuMi who through age or physical disability, crippled, some 
one arm and some one limb gone, who do otIuT things. It is not the general 
rule when a laborer starts In at .$1.75 or $1.85 or $1,00, jis the case may be, 
that he stays at that rate of wag(‘S any consi<lerable length of time. 

Omimissioner Gakretson. I recognize the earmarks of the old adage, that 
“there Is room at the top,’’ in that statement. If every man possessed the in- 
stinct that led him to progress, litbHl hlm.self in all directions, for this advance- 
iiKMit who Is going to sw(‘(*p the blood? 

Mr. O' Hern. That is true. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Then the room would all be at the bottom, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. OTIkrn. That is true. 

Gommissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. I>i<l you have any questions to ask, Mr. Alshton? 

(Commissioner Aisiiton. I think that last question kiial of floored me. 

You said, IMr. O’llern, or it h.is been testificsl to here, that 80 per cent of the 
men employed in the plant tire what you might <*all steady-tlme men? 

Mr. O’Hern. They are permanent employees; n<)t classed as steady-time men, 
but steady employees. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. So that about 20 per cent of the force is what might 
be called casual? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes; temporary. 

(Commissioner Aisiiton, And men that you get through your own employment 
agency? 

^Ir. O'Hkrn. Yes. 

(Comnd.ssioner Aisttton. T <lid not quite umlerstand liow that 8,0(K) was ar- 
rived at. Supposing that .Tohn Smith is hireil to-day through your employment 
agency and he works four or five days and then there is a reduction in the 
hnsiiK'ss, or something, and he is out again, and later if lie is hired again, say, 
a week from now, would Ids name be counted as two? 

Mr. G’Hern. Yos. 

(Commissioner Aisiiton. So that one name might appear a mimher of times In 
making up this 8.000? 

IMr. OTIern. Yes; that condition docs, in fact, liuppcn. For instance, our 
heef-honlng gang works only parts of the year, nml when the men are through 
with that work the gang is taken to other parts of the house. Some of the men 
among those 8,000, tlioir name.s appear five, six, and seven times, so it has no 
actual Imiring on the actual numl)cr of now employees that come into our plant. 
We have no figures on tliat; our system of accounting will not give that. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. In this 80 per cent of what you call regular em- 
ployees of Armour & Co. are there a good many of the old employees; that Is, 
men who have been in the service of Armour & Co. for a good many years? 

Mr. O’Hern. Quite a iiumlier of them ; so much so that not long ago we had 
a young man connected with the organization who was digging out .some soft 
spots, and he reported on quite a number of old employees wliere he thought 
the effleiency could be increased, and I advlseil liim at the time that he might 
just as well forget it, for If we let them go Mr. Armour would take them back 
again. 

Commissioner Atshton. That is one of the instances where Mr. Armour takes 
the part of the employees? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes, sir ; ho would say, “ He has been around here a long time, 
and you find him something; ’’ that is his characteristic remark. 

Commissioner Aishton. In regard to this “ room at the top ” they were talk- 
ing about, as an offiolnl in clmrge of a very large plant, do you not find a good 
deal of difficulty — is it not one of your principal difficulties, as a matter of fact — 
to be able to se^iire men who are comiietent to fill what you might call the 
higher positions of the company? Is that not one of the problems you are con- 
fronted with? 
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Mr. 0 ‘Hebn. Y^es; it is one of the hardest problems 1 have had In this i>osl- 
tlon, to find men to fill resrK)ns!ble positions. Anotlier fact that Is a source of 
vi’orry Is because I know the weaknesses of some, not because of their inability, 
but because they are inexperienced. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. The f<»remen and subforemen and heads of depart- 
ments in your line of business are ordinarily taken from the ranks of the men 
working in the plant, are they? 

Mr. OTIern. Invariably so. We would give preference to a man lacking 
education who had experience ratlier than to a man having education and no 
experience. It Is obvious that our work requires men of exi>erlence. Tiierc' is 
no line of industry outside of the packing industry that equips men in our line 
of work, so that experience is a big asset with us. 

(Commissioner Aishton. That is all; thank you. 

Acting ('hairman T.ennon. Commi.ssioner ()’(’onnell will ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t,. You are practically the executive in charge of tlie 
operation of the plants In Cliicago? 

Mr. O'Hern. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner OXCoxneel. Now, first, wlio decides wh.at tlie wage*? slmll be? 

Mr. OTIkux. The question of wages is estal>lished — well, I can best illustrate 
that by stating tliat the wages that we have at llie prescud time are the wages 
tlint have been in effecd for some considerable period of time. Tice question of 
changes in wages would be by me neccxssarily referred to the directors and 
finally to Mr. Armour. 

Commissioner 0’(\)nnkll. Are the employees taken into conference at all In 
any way when wage.s are to he settled? 

Mr. O’Hern. An increase of wages lu^cessariiy conies liy revpjest from the 
employees. Any decrease in wages woulcl nc'ver come or would never affec't 
any oid employees; we have never made it a practice to ever cut the wages of 
any of the employees on our hooks. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You say there has been no cliange In wages for 
some time? 

Mr. O’Hern. There has been no change for scune consldc'rahie time; and in 
tlie event that tliere had bcHui a change I would know it. I have no experi- 
ence or knowledge of any cliange where tliere was a c*ut in the wages of thc^ 
old men. In other words, the practice has been to hire the ne\v men at the 
lower rate. 

Commissioner OH^onnetx. Tlicu'e is no change at tlie present time, nor has 
been since the strike, in tlie matter of dealing c'ollec tively with the einployc^es? 

Mr. O’IIern. No; excerpt when perhaps half a dozen men might, so to speak, 
wait on a foreman and tell him what they would like, and he would in turn 
represent it to his foreman or to the superintendent, wlio puts it up to us for 
action. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other words, you are dealing practically with 
the individual employees? For in.stanc*<‘, the man aiipc'ars in the morning and 
you say, “We want a hutc-her and here Is the rate of wages we are paying, 
and If you want the job, take it; if you don’t, you can go about your business ’’? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is purely an individual contract? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes, sir; It is. 

Commissioner O’Connpjll. And if a man does not want to work nine hours, 
he does not nee<l to go to work? 

Ylr. O’Hebn. No. 

Commissioner O’Conneli^ Suppose the men desire, or arc anxious for the 
inauguration of an eight-hour day in the plants In Chieago; they are un- 
organized and have not been dealing collectively ; how would they proceed to 
inaugurate an eight-hour day in your plant? , . , ,,1 

Mr. O’Hern. Well, I believe that the average man in our plant Is familiar 
with the wwking conditions to start with, and would not ask for an eight- 
hour day. He would recognize the fact that it would be practically impossible 
for us to readjust our conditions in regard to that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am simply supposing a case; make it a lO-hour 


Mr. O’Hern. We would talk that over collectively, I presume; they would 
take It up with their immediate foreman and it wouhl be by him taken up 
with the superintendent of the department. „ 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you meet them collectively If they had par- 


ticular men to represent them? 
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Mr. OTIern. I have gone out — not In the Chicago plant, but in other plantis — 
I have gone to them in gangs, collectively, and talked the matter over with 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it the policy of the company — I take it from 
what Mr. Armour said, tliat wiiile he was not against the organization of the 
men on the outside — tliat they could get together and have meetings — yet I 
take it his position Is tliat he is opposed to the men being organized; is that 
the policy of the company? Is that your policy? 

Mr. O’JIeun. We have not any d<“fine<l policy on that; there are some unions 
in the house. I believe the teamsters have an organization in our plant, and 
possibly the printers, and there are otlier men belonging to unions. I have had 
no dealings with them, however, except with the teamsters’ unioii, since I have 
been here tlie jmst tliree years; but I have at other times. Tliere is no direct 
opposition to unions or unionism. From personal observation I would say most 
of tile opposition lias been to the way it lias been applied, ratlior than to the 
organization itself. 

CoinniissioiuM- O’C’onnell. You are a man of affairs, because you are the 
general superintendent of a large business liouse employing tliousands of 
workmen and have given thouglit, undoubtedly, to their welfare and given 
thouglit to tlie Interest of tlie pulillc, and must recognize that there has been 
and is an unrest; an industrial unrest, and that we have strikes, we have 
lockouts, and all sorts of things going on occasionally now ami then. In Chicago 
this morning I read of a large number, sixteen or seventt'en thousand, of car- 
I)enters going on strike, and it is an evidence of some industrial unrest. Now, 
I do not tiiink all of us feel tliat all unrest is Justified, but that there is some 
of it that is for tlie good of the community. Now, In your opinion, what Is 
the cause of industrial unrest, that unrest which does not make for progress? 

Mr, O’Hkrn. Well, I would have no rigid to expre^^s an opinion aside from 
our own Industry. As a matter of fact, 1 luive been so busy on this end of 
it that I have not be(*u able to study outside conditions. For instance, on the 
strike condition that exists here locally to-day I could not tell the cause 
of it, not because I am not interested in it, but because I am too busy to 
follow It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I take It for granted that wbere there are a 
large number of people employed, as in the case of your coniiiany, there is some 
industrial unrest ; what is the cause of that? 

Mr. O’Uebn. There Is a natural ambition inherent in every man to do bet^ 
tor, and better his condition. I do not believe there is any man, not excepting 
any one of us, who has not at some time in his life felt that he was not making 
progress fast enoiigli, and that is possibly as hard for him to work out as for 
us. I have been interested in the company, and in working up from the ranks 
any success I have aehleve<l ha^^ been from the help of those men, and any 
success that I will achii've in the future will be from their cooperation, and 
I have been Interested in trying to solve these problems, and I do not know of 
any general expression I can give in regard to that, except this : That we have 
to meet each case individually, whether it is the inilividual, the gang, or the 
organization. I do not know of anything I can say that will contribute to 
remedying this general unrest. I do not think, however, in our business, that 
there has been a time that there has been less discontent than now. 

We have no discontent in any of the divisions of our plant, and that is 
marked at tliis time of the year where men are employed like ours; they are 
engaged in Indoor work, ami they have a natural ambition to get out in the 
open and away at this time of the year, and it creates unrest because of that. 
Nearly every spring we have this unrest, but it is not so great this year. In 
the West the desire to get away from the packing houses and get outdoors Is 
very strong, and the men take advantage of that desire and go out and work 
In the wheat fields, as in Omaha, where they can go to the country and raise 
vegetables and things of that kind. That is to some extent industrial unrest, 
because it disturbs conditions and we Iiave to get in a new lot of men and 
break them in ; but we have not exi)erlenced that this year. 

Commissioner O’Connfll, This commission is trying to seek, as Instructed 
by Congress, the causes of industrial unrest and make some recommendation; 
ami it is only by the enlightening opinions of men who have had to do with 
labor, from men who have to do with capital, with men who have to do with 
big things ; it only by the accumulated, Joint opinions of men of that kind 
that we can c^ry out these instructions. Now, have you given any thought 
as to what could l)e done, what machinery might be created that would be 
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at the service of the employer and tlie employee to prevent this boilinj^ ov(*r, 
or great disturbances, not among organizations particularly, but just the boil- 
ing over of people in utter indifference to things, a rioting, blowing up, and 
general turmoil, those general disturbances that come willtfpt rhyme or 
reason. Can you suggest to us any plan or machinery to remedy that? 

Mr. O’Hern. I have gl\en that a lot of thought, and I will exlain why. It 
Is obvious that the success of any man must necessarily come from continuous 
and harmonious operation, and the only thing I can suggest is what we try 
to follow — that is, to anticipate, if you can, the finding of the men and the 
local conditions and remedy the local conditions where possible. We endeavor 
to make the work as easj as we can. consistent with the class of work we 
are doing. In other words, if there is anything ]al)orious or hard about it, 
there Is always some one to devise something that may help out on that, and 
we never hesitate to put it in, whether It sav(‘s us a ntan or not. We feel 
this way: That In sa\lng that man that much hard labor we are getting that 
much more efliciency out of that man and in addition to that we have a man 
satisfied. In other words, that man may not do any more work there, but 
bis mind is active, and he can stiuly work along otlior lines. 

Acting Chairman Lknnon. At this point the commission will stand ad- 
journed until tills afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon the coinini.'^slon, at 12. .'id o’clock p. m., on this Friday, April IG, 
1915, adjourned for the roc'ess until 2 o’clock on the same day, tlien to recon- 
vene at the same place.) 


AFTERNOON SES.SION — 2 P. M. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Mr. O’Mcrn, pli'ase resume the stand. Commis- 
sioner O’Connell wi.shes to ask you some questions. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN E. O’HERN— Continued. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Mr. O’lTern, we found In our Investigations in hear- 
ings held througliout tlie country, tliat a great amount of complaints arose* 
because of the irregularity of employment, and I take it from your testimony 
this morning that there is a great amount of casual or temporary employment 
connected with your business. Mr. Armour said tliey had given consideralile 
thought to minimizing that, citing the fact that the first tlin^e days of the week 
were the important or busy day.s, and that as yet they had not solved that 
proposition. Will you he kind enough to give tlie commission tlie benefit of the 
thought you liave given to the matter of legulatlng employment? 

Mr. O’Hekn. We have endeavored at sucli times as we can in tlie year to ad- 
just the gang, and establish, as I told you a while ago, what waiuld he a 
minimum W’age. While the buying Is all done jiractlcally from noon on Monilay 
until Thursday, the work continuos in those irregular gang.s — that is, w'here 
the employment is Irregular — from Monday noon until Saturday, and w’e aim 
to spread that work over that period of time. It is Impossible, on account of 
the Government regulations, as well as It w'ould he on account of the fact that 
W'e would destroy the efliciency of the men to work them overtime, to try to 
take care of the business in the first Uvo or three days of the w^eek, or even 
try to take care of the excessive receipts on spt'clal days ; and for that reason 
we endeavor to distribute the purchases of three days throughout the work of 
five days and sometimes further, but w^e aim to make the minimum four days. 
Now, in arriving at some means in taking care of tlic gang and equalizing that 
labor, we have to arrange, wherever practicable and where the men are willing, 
that w'henever we see the receipts bwoming light, to move the men Into other 
departments where there is more wwk and there is an opportunity for the men 
making lower wages to earn more money. In the manufacturing departments 
we have tried, even though it Is of a seasonal character — w^e have trleil to 
shape up our organization so as to confine It to an actual lO-hour working day. 
There may be a little deviation from that, but we endeavor as far as possible 
to take care of it in that manner. 

It Is a big problem. The stock yards being a public market where the stock 
raiser and the farmer can send their stock and find a market for It on the day 
of Its arrival, It Is neces.sary for the packers to take up the quantity of stock 
that arrives on the market every day, and It Is Impossible for us to organize 
to meet that condition ; we have no known method, of doing It now. 
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In South America they out on the plains and buy up 5,000 cattle at a time 
ami drive them into the r>ens and kill S(K) or 1,0(X) a day, and the working day 
under those coialitlons is ujilforn), with that mode of doing the business. 

Commissioner 0’(.1onnell. Then the reason for the large amount of work on 
certain days is on jiccount of the buying conditions? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes, sir; the receipts are Imavler. 

Commissioner (^’Connell. Does the fact that Sunday Is a day of idleness 
account for the fact that there are larger receipts on Monday? 

Mr. (YJIeun. i\o; the live-stock raiser and tlie farmer have gotten wise to the 
fact, from (‘xperience*, that the packers will pay better prices for their stock if 
they get it at a certain time; for instance, shipments that arrive In the early 
part of the week so that tlcey can be dresscHl out to arrive in the eastern 
markets on Tliursday or Friday command higher prims, and accordingly the 
receipts of cattle and live slock are heavier on the first days of the week. 

(\)inniissioncr O’Cox nkij.. Air. Ktaiiiedy in his statement yesterday, told 
al)out the existence of a number of building and loan associations and fraternal 
organizations among the various natlcmalilic'S. Does tlie company in any way 
(‘ncourago tfie organization of sueli associations and give them fre^ access to the 
men and allow tliem to issue propaganda among the workmen? 

Mr. () Hkiln. Th(* buihling and loan associations, and organizations of that 
character, do not work throiigli the men in tl>e packlrig houses, but as a rule 
through their homes; they visit the homes of the men in the evening. The 
banks that have savings aecounts there emleavor to meet those men during the 
time they are otf of work, som(‘tirnes visiting tliem during th(‘ noon hour. They 
make arrangement to meet a few each day that way, or make appointment to 
meet them in the evening. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the ofilcials of the company intereste<l in any 
way in tlu'se associations, or the company itself? 

Mr. O’IIern, No, sir; except to Ituhu'e the men to hec(»rne members of it. 
We recognize the fact that the more responsilde a man lavomes the more in- 
terested lie Is In the busim'ss and the better employc(‘ he is going to make. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you interested in any way in the organiza- 
tion of frati'rnal organizations among the men? 

Mr. O’Hkrn. We are not, except in a few of the plants a number of the 
employees have some little organization like a death-benefit fund. I believe 
we have In five or six of the plants where the boys, two or three hundred of 
them, have gone Into that plan and given the money to the widows, hut beyond 
that we have nothing that I know of; we have nothing in the way of a benefit 
plan outside of that. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. Are the men who are leaders of the different 
nationalities looktsl to to bring their particular countrymen to the plants? 

Air. O’Hern. No; we rather discourage that; we would rather ket^p the 
nationalities mixetl. We find the be.st men we can get are those that readily 
acquire Englisli. We have not attempted to make up organizations or gangs in 
one nationality, boeause we find they will not learn the ways of the American 
people or the ways around our ])lant and will not take the Interest in the work 
that they would if there wore a few English people among them. They work 
better if they have opportunity to watch others do the work well and listen 
to them talk, than if they are among their own nationalities. 

Commls.sioner O’Connell. Are there any gangs or organizations In which 
*.they speak only their own language? 

Mr. O’Hern. No; I do not know of any; we would try to change it if there 
were. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there foremen employed on the ground that 
they only speak the language of certain of the men, for instance? 

Air. O’Hekn. No; we wouhi endeavor to have an Interpreter as one of the 
subbosses; we never encourage a gang of that character and we do not en- 
courage interpreters. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you had cases come to your notice where 
men complaine<l because certain foremen would not employ them unless such 
foreman was in some way compensateil for the employment? 

Mr. O’Hern. We have run acro.ss that occasionally; whenever we have we 
investigated it; I do not believe we ever had but one or two Instances in 10 or 
15 years, that I have In mind, where that has occurred, and that foreman was 
Immediately dlsc^rged. We have little of It, because such steps are taken, 
when we find that condition, that no man wants to take a chance. If It Is 
going on, we do not know it; we do not wink at it, by any means. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. Mr. O’Hern, I asked the question this morning us 
to the possibility of young men entering your plant and going from one skilled 
or semiskilled department to another until they thoroughly learned the busi- 
ness so that if that was destroytnl and they had to go somewhere else, they 
eould go into that industry in some other city and feel sure they could till the 
job almost anywhere. Now, you ought to be in a position to know whether or 
not such a development exists. 

Mr. O’Heun. It does; so far as the work of butchering Is concerned, it is 
jiractleally uniform at all i>olnts, with the possible exception of the kosher 
st>le of dressing, but that is uniform at all plants where it is done. I mention 
that because at some of the plants the men not familiar with the kosiier styk* 
^\ould not know how wo are doing it here; but, beyond that, evi'ry bit of the 
work the men are doing at this plant is practically duplicated at the other 
l)lants. I think that is obvious to everyone why that is lun'cssary. Silting at 
a long distance away, we can not know how the w«u-k is being don(‘ unless we 
know how it is performed; we must know the methods of operation in ordca- 
to have it uniform. The only way we can establish unirorniity in the i)roduct 
is by uniformity in the method of handling or the operation. 

(Vunmissloner Gauketson. Ueferring to the kosiier ft>rin, does tluit re(iuiro 
racial fitness? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes. 

Commissioner Gauketson. On the part of the man performing it? 

Mr. O’Hekn. Yes; we have to hire a rahhl to lake cure of that work. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. How is he compensated? 

INlr. O’Hekn. Sometimes he is jiaid so much a week and sometimes so much 
a jiiece. I can not say what the figures are now. 1 think, in New York It Is 
piecework; in Chicago, I believe be gets so much a week. 

(kimmlssioner O’Connell. What is the specific amount? 

Mr. O’Hekn. I could not say for certain, but I rather imagine it is $20 or $25 
a week; of course, it depends on the aniount he is doing. Jn some phu*es, you 
must boar in mind, that we only have 8 or 10 cattle a week, in which event 
(lie wages would not be unyiiiing like that. If we were doing kosher work 
<'ontluuoiiHly, I think we would pay the man $20 or $25 per week, but it would 
all depend upon the niiinbcr of hours he is engaged. He only comes on the 
.1ob when they are killing and dressing cattle koshtu*' style and leaves linmc- 
dlaiely when that is done; he has no other duties to perform. 

Acting Chairman I^ennon. As to tlic living conditions in the stockyarils dis- 
trict, are the streets properly seworeil? 

^Ir. O’IHekn. The sewers and streets in the stockyards district are as goixl as 
any place In the city. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. And have the same water supply? 

Mr. O’IIern. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. And the school facilities, are they considered as 
good as in other parts of the city? 

Mr. O’Hern. I thing they arc fnlly as good; I do not think there is any 
question about it. On that point, I would like to say something be<‘ause Mr. 
Kennedy’s statement yesterday may leave a wrong impression, which I do not 
think he intended to leave. I do not think there is a class of imlustrial workers 
any place in the world where they are living under any better conditions. I 
say that because I have lived there for 10 years; I lived there while I was In 
the w’ork until I left the city. There is one portion of that wldch Is entirely 
a dry district, and that Is the district on the east side of the stockyards dis- 
trict. It is possibly true that not 25 per cent of the working people that are now 
living in and around the district surrounding the stockyards that are now en- 
gage<l in w'orking at the packing houses. Twenty-five years ago the men in the 
business were, as you heard Mr. Kennedy state, composed mostly of English- 
speaking people and Germans, and to-<lay their sons and daugliters are engaged 
in other lines of business. Their parents were able to give them an education 
that fitted them to take up other and better positions. Mr. Armour’s instruc- 
tions to me are to give preference to the sons of the old employees, and I get 
very few of them for the simple reason that those people are able to get an eiiu- 
catlon to fit them for a better walk in life. I do not think there is an industry 
In the city that has turned out more professional and business men that are 
able to hold their own in any walk of life. I think among the teachers, police- 
men, firemen, clergyment, and other professional men, you will find as many 
from this district as any other district in the city. 

Acting Cbalnnan Lennon. How is it that a part of that district is dry? 
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Mr. O’Hekn. PGi’hapjs, if the iwoplp voted on it, the saloons would be voted 
In ; but Father Downey was down there — ^perhaps you have heard of him — It 
was his Influeiiee that kept them out. 

Commissioner Ajshton. As a result of these building and loan associations 
out In the stockyards district, do a good many of Uie employees own their 
own xdaces? 

Mr. O’Heabn. a large number own their own homes ; In fact, (hat is what has 
kept a large number of the old oniployees that us(?d to work In the plant around 
there — the fact that they own their own homes there. 

I think, If the commissron lias the time to look it up, it will find that the 
ljuihling and l(»an associations and the savings accounts in the stockyards dis- 
trict, as well as the money sent home by express companies to the relatives of 
the enipl()yo<*s In the old countries, indicates very clearly that those people are 
fairly ]>rosperous. 

Commissioner Aishton. As I understand, the receipts of live stock at the 
yards ore concentrated at about three days in the week? 

Mr. (VIIkkn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The packing houses have no knowledge of what the 
receipts are going to he longer than 24 hours ahead of the actual arrival at the 
yards v>f the shipments? 

Mr. O'Hkhn. No; ami they only have an intimation then. 

Commissioner Aishton. And that intimation comes from the word the rail- 
road companies give as to the number of cars they are bringing in? 

Mr. OTIkun. That is the only Information we liave. 

(kumnls.sloner Aishton. Those shipments are governed by the business sense 
of the farmer or .stiK’k raiser in the country? 

Mr. OTIkun. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And it may be affected by weather conditions, and 
snowstorms mlglit result In holding the slock over until another day? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And muddy roads might influence it, or the condition 
of the fee<l lot might determine whether or not the farmer would ship his 
stock ? 

Mr. O’Hern. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Aishton*. So that really the packer only has an indication 
for about 24 hours l)€forehand of what material he is going to have for his 
plant to manufacture? 

Mr. O’Hkrn, Yes, sir ; that is true, and probably a little more explanation on 
that subject wouhl l>e this: The packer does not buy direct from the stock raiser 
or the farm(*r. He neither directs nor controls the supply; he has no way of 
advising the farmer or stock raiser when to ship; he buys on the market ordi- 
narily llirough a commission man. 

Commissioner Aishton. So that the packer has no direct influence on the 
movement of live stock, and that, in a measure, is responsible for the casual 
nature of part of your employment? 

Mr. O’Hkbn. Yes, sir. Tlie only difference there will be there will be the 
seasonal influenc'e that will come like the cattle being prepared and gotten 
ready for the market when the grass season is over and the hogs being marketed 
when tlie farmer thinks they have fed long enough, so there is that seasonal 
influence twice a year on hogs and once a year on cattle. And the aame Is true 
in the canning department; that is, the canning follows the cattle. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is there anything further you desire to submit, 
Mr. O’Hern, which you have not submitted? 

Mr. O’Hkrn, I do not know of anything. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That will be all, then, Mr. O’Hern; we thank you 
for your attendance. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. DENNIS LANE. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What la your name, please? 

Mr. I^ANE. Dennis I^ane. 

Acting Chairman Lj-^nnon. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Lank. 532 West Forty-third Place, 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What is your business, Mr. Lane? 

Mr. Lane. I am general organizer for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workers of NortJi America. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You have heard considerable of the testimony In 
regard to the conditions existing In the stockyards ; are you famUlar with those 
conditlous? ‘ 
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Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Just Uill us your experience in your own way as 
to conditions in the stockyards? 

Mr. Lane. There was some dIscu.ssion here In regard to pajlng four days’ 
guaranteed time, and in justice to the packers tlie men employed, some iJirtH? 
years ago — there was an agitation going on in the stockyards for organization, 
and Swift & Cx). inaugurated this plan of paying four days to all ein|)U»yi‘es, 
all laboring men, all workers, working by the hour, to head off these men from 
getting into the organization. That tlid not stop them ail, and .some of th«‘ men 
went in ; and then the superintendent and the foremen of Swift & (%j. ha<l In- 
timidated a great many men into .sending in a written resignation of their 
menibership in the union in order to retain their position. They further de- 
manded of some of the men to hand over their canls or be discliar/red. That 
was In Swift & Co., Morris & Co., and the National Packing Co. the Hammond 
branclu 

As Mr. O’Hern has state<l here, in regard to the percentage of the Knglish- 
spenklng people in the <lifTerent packing centers, while Chi<'ago showtHi a less 
I)crcentuge than some of the Western cities, Swift & (%). gave tliis four days’ 
time in all their packing centers, wliile the otlier packers cll<l not give it, ami 
it created an unrest in St. Cuiaha, and Sioux City, and during the years 
of 1912 and 1913 they ha<l uprisings and labor troubles tliere, and to quiet things 
the packers made it uniform in all those plants, giving four days' time; hut 
it is not given in Chicago only at Swifts and the HannnomI (Jo. 

Acting (Jhairman Lennon. They are not now giving it? 

Mr. Lane. Not up to now, ns far as I unilerstand. 

Acting Chairman liENNON. Are the other plants giving it? 

Mr. I^NE. No; just Swift & Co. 

In regaial to iilrlng men, it is very often — In the warm season, summer time, 
when things are busy on the outside — it is dlfllcult to get labor to do some 
of the work to he done in the offal department, and very often men are hired 
and brought into some of these plants; I have in mind Swift & Co. particularly, 
where I have seen men brought in there and their coats and hats taken from 
them, and when tiiey saw the work they were to be pluce<l at they refused to 
go to work and wante<l 1o get out, and in many cases 1 have seen the policemen 
that brought them up follow them out beating them over the backs with clubs 
because they refused to work on the jobs they were asked to work at. 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. Was tliat in the Armour plants? 

Mr. I>ANE. No ; in the Swift plant. I never saw that in Armour’s. 

Coramissloner Ai.shton. What date was it you saw this beating of tlm men? 

Mr. Lane. I (xaild not give you the exact year, l)iit it was along in 1905 and 
19(K;, and later than that in the Haramoml plant — in 1907 or 1908. 

Acting Chainnau Lennon. How does the pay for that work compare with 
other work in the plants? 

Mr. Lane. Well, previous to the strike that labor was paid $1.85, and after 
the strike they were reduced, some of them, as low as to $1.50, 15 cents an hour. 
They used the system of laying off the men and Idring others in their places 
at reduced wages; that is, In the common labor. For instance, a man Is get- 
ting .$1.85 oil a job and they do not come out flat-footed and tell him that his 
wages will be reduced, but they lay him off for no reason other than a slack 
In business, and possibly the next day there will I>e some one el.se In his place 
at a reduction of from a cent and a half to two cents an hour. 

In regard to the siiotter system which is employed there. It is a fact that 
there are spotters employed by the packers, ns some of our men Investigated 
advertisements from agencies here to work In the packing plants and wore told 
they would receive a regular wage from the agency and whatever employment 
they were put at In the packing houses, to take It and draw their pay there Just 
the same as If they were working Individually for a firm, and to make a report 
to no one but the agency ; that was here on Dearborn Street. I myself became 
fairly well acquainted with several of the^e so-called sfiotters and have met 
them In various parts of the country ; I have met them In Fort Worth, and I 
have met them In St. Txmis, and I have met them In Omaha, and they would 
go In there and go to work through orders from the office, and possibly take a 
Job squeegeeing the floors In the killing gang, or possibly ont on the railroad 
watching the cars, and they were to report all information in regard to anyone 
belonging to labor unions to headquarters, and orders were issued from there 
to discharge him for cause. That Is also supported by our organisation fur- 
nishing a blacklist after the strike of 1904. There are competent, skilled 
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machlnlcs kept out since then and denied employment, and in instances whejre 
they have got employment under assumed names they have been discharged 
when It was discoverod they had been employed by the conjpanies they were 
formerly employed by. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Have you ever seen any such list of names? 

Mr. Lane. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What evidence have the men given you that they 
were blacklisted because of their connection with the strike? Wliat have they 
said to you that convinces you it was a fact? 

Mr. Lane. It comes to us in roumlahoiit ways through the foremen. 

Another problem that Is a very .serious matter there in regard to unrest Is 
tlio disci large or laying off of good competent men because they are inclined 
to be men that would speak for tlieir rights at times wlum some employee that 
had formerly been errijiloycd as a strikebrealaT wanted a position and one 
of tliese otlicr men would have to make way for him, and in many cases a 
white man woiilil he laid off and a negro put in his idace. Tliere are many 
positions where tliere are two or more men working at some task, such as 
cliopplng liogs on a block on the cutting lloor, and tliey will put a big burly 
negro on one side and a white man on the otiier, and let them battle it out for 
Hiiprenuuw ; that is their method of arriving at etheiency. 

In several instances wonuui of foreign birth have taken the places of men 
In work that I consider unlit for any woiiuin to perform, sucli as is termed in 
packing town ns working in “ gut sliauties,” cleaning cases and washing beef, 
ami trimming meat in sausage rooms, and sucli as that. Tliat is work that 
was formerly done by men. and lliey are gradually putting women at that work 
at less wages. 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. Wliat do jou know about the wages paid out 
there? Do you know what the wages are accurately? 

Mr. Lane. I could give it approxlmat<*ly what tliey range; they range any- 
where from 15 cents an hour to 50 cents. 

Acting Clmlrmnn Lennon. You would not know what proportion received tlie 
hlglier wages, would you? 

Mr. I.ANE. I would approximately say that there is less than one-half of 1 
per cent drawing 50 cents an hour. 

Acting Oluiirman I.knnon. And drawing 20 cents an hour or more, what pro- 
portion would you say? 

Mr, Lane. Well, 20 cents an liour or more, I would say 50 per cent. 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. Have you ever known of the companies undertak- 
ing to secure employeivs otherwi.se than has been testified here; that Is, that 
tliey get tliem practically at the plant? Did you ever know of them sending 
to lOiirope or senillng to Now York or using employment agencies? 

Mr. I.ANE. Wliy, not since the strike of 1904 I don’t. During that time 
they did. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. During tliat time there were men imported here, 
during the strike? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. lias that been done since that time that you 
know of? 

Mr. Lane. Since that time I do not know of any. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. To your knowletlge, have wages iiicrease<l or de- 
creased since the strike of 100^1? 

Mr. Lane. Tliey have practically decreased. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Lane. Previous to tlie strike of 1904 common labor received a minimum 
of cents an liour. There are men working in the yards to-day doing the 
same work at as low as 15 or IG cents an hour. Skilled mechanics are to-day 
receiving the same wages per hour, but they have split up the work to such 
an extent that it is practically two men doing the work that was formerly done 
by three. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Is there any other matter, Mr. Lane, that you 
want to submit? 

Mr. Lane. That Is about all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are you actually engaged by any packer now, Mr. 
Lane? 

Mr. Lane. No. ^ 

Commissioner Aishton. What was the date of your last employment? 

Mr. l^NE. February 24, 1918. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That will be all, Mr. Lane; you will be excused. 
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KENNEDY EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

The standard of living in tlie stookyards district rise and fall with the scale 
of wages paid in the packing industry. It is a c<uisci vative estimate to state 
that 50 per ctuit of all the male employees in the packing industry are paid 
$10 per week or less, and that over GO p(‘r cent of all the women emi)loyees in 
the packing industry are paid .$(» per week or los.s. Our family budgets prove 
conclusively tliat no ordinary workingman can support a family decently on 
$10 a week in Cidcago. We know It is extremely dilficult for any woman to 
live decently on $6 }jer we«‘k in Chicago. Therefore these low' wage's mean a 
low standard of living for thousands of families in the stockyards district. 
Our studies have show'u that an inadequate income for the head of the family 
means that hoarders will he taken in to help pay the rent, and this generally 
means overcrowding and lack of family luavacy. When the income of the head 
of the family is too low there is strong economic pressure to send the wife out 
to work in the taickiiig house, factory, and elsewliere, wdule the children are 
sent to work as soon as they become 14 years of age. Even with the Income 
thus derived from boarders and the labor of the wife and children It is some- 
times impossible to feed, clothe, and educate the family decently. 

When an Industry, such us the Chicago packing industry, pays its workers 
such low Wages that It is almost impossible for them to maintain a docent 
American standard of living, tlie community as a wiiole is bound to suffer. 

Instead of strong, vigorous, w'ell-e<lueated children bc'ing reared for our 
future citizenship, we are certain to get a group vvlio are w'eak physically and 
woefully undereducated. An unnecessary burden is put upon our municipal, 
State, and charitable Institutions, for when the wages are insutflcient to cai'e 
for tlie family properly, resort must be made to charitable and State institu- 
tions. It is not surprising to learn in this connection that one of the busiest 
branch oillces of the United C’harities is found in the heart of the stockyards 
district, nor is it surprising that of all the deaths of aduFts in the stockyards 
district 31 per cent are from tuberculosis. In a word, abnormally low' wages 
lead inevitably to bad housing, undernourishnu'nt, 4*x<e.ssive use of nlcoholie 
stimulants, child labor, unm'cessury dise^ase, and many other evils which put 
a serious burden on the community as a whole. 

CONDITIONS HECOMINO W'ORSE. 

The w’Mges of the unskilled workers in the packing industry are not only 
extremely low, but judged by their actual purchasing p(>wtjr tliey are fully 20 
per cent lower to-day than they were in 1903. Tims, wage conditions are not 
only bad, but they are becoming progressively worse. 

Since, as we have shown above, abnormally low' wage's in any Industry are 
not ouly a matter of concern to the employers and the employees, hut also to 
the community as a w'hole, the question ari.ses. What can a coininunity do in 
such a case to insure that every worker should get at least a living wage? 
Perhaps there is no single simple solution of this problem, but the following 
possibilities are offered for what they may he w'orth : 

(1) The State may tix a minimum wage for all the workers In the industry. 
In doing this the State would simply he exercising its police power in a matter 
quite as vital to tlie community us many others which are already under State 
regulation. ^ 

It was found, for example, that if the packing companies were allowed to 
conduct their slaughtering and meat-packing business as they saw fit, the 
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heiiltli of the consumers of meat lu-oducts would be eudanj^ered by Insanitary 
conditions In the jiackln;; houses. Therefore the Government established mini- 
mum sanitary re^?ulations which must be observed by every packing company, 
and It employs a large staff of inspt‘ctors to see that these regulations are com- 
plitKl vvith. Few peojde question the necessity and valiie of Government regula- 
tion in tlie packing industry and Government Inspection of meat products In 
. order to protect the consumers. In our opinion, it is quite as Important to the 
welfare of the community that the rather ignorant unorganized immigrants 
emrdoyed In such industries as tlie packing business should receive enough 
wages to buy nourishing food as that the food should be tit to eat when they 
get it. Our statistics regarding wages and tlie cost of living in the stockyards 
district show that it Is just as necessary for the Government to protect the 
workers in their dealings as wage earners with the packing companies as it 
has been to protect the consumers. It Is hardly the place here to discuss in 
detail the methods by which a minimum-wage law might be put into practical 
operation. Such laws are already in operation In Australia and England, and 
State commissions have !HH*n studying the question in Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin. and Mlnn<*sota. If the desirnl>ility of such legislation is once geiierallv 
recognized, ways and means can soon be found to put it Into operation. 

lIOaOE OF TDLK WOKKERS. 

(2) One of the reasons that wages are so low in the packing Industry is 
that there Is always a horde of Idle workers waiting at the employment offices 
of the packers for jobs. If some of the workers in this district ‘could be di- 
verted to other places where there is a gi-eater demand for their labor, it Is 
probable that the wages would be somewhat higher. Therefore, if a State 
or municipal employment bureau were establislied in the stockyards district, 
which would acquaint the workers there with opportunities to secure em- 
ployment elsewhere, the surplus supply of lalmr might be somewhat reduced. 

(8) There was n tendency for wages to Increase In the packing houses up 
to the year 1904 when the great strike took place which destroyed tlie work- 
ers’ union. Therefore It seems probable that if the workers In the packing 
houses of Chicago and other cities could be reorganized they might be able 
to raise wages at least as rapidly as the Increase in the cost of living. What 
could be more significant than the fact that Immediately after the strike of 
1904 was lost and the power of the union broken the wa^s of the poor labor- 
ers who were getting 16 to 20 cents per hour were generally reduced 1 or 2 
cents per hour. 

It should not l)e forgotten, moreover, that a trade-union Is not only an organi- 
zation for raising wages and improving working conditions, but that it fre- 
quently does a splendid educational work, especially among the newly arrived 
Immigrants. There can be no question that a well-conducted trade-union 
would be of tremendous value to the community in helping to assimilate the 
thousands of newly aiTlvod IJtluianians, Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, and other 
nationalities that are coming to thl.s district. 

Although the butcher workmen’s union was practically destroved in the 
great strike of 1904, traces of Its good inlluence are found in the stockyards 
district even to-day. 

FACT FI LL OF MEANING. 

It is a significant fact that practically every student of social conditions 
in the stockyards district up to the time when the union was destroyed praised 
the w(»rk that it was doing for the employees and the community. Prof. John 
Commons, for example, writes in his work on Trade-Unionism and Labor 
Problems (pp. 233) : “ Perhaps the most remarkable gain secured by the cattle 
Ini tellers’ union, and one that was shared by all the others, was the adoption 
of regular hours of work • • * . It was nearly tw’o years after the union 
^vas organized before it felt strong enough to take up this matter. A strike 
was thi'eatened, but finally a conference was secure<l with a leading packer. 
The union spokesman told him of these hardships (due to extreme Irregu- 
lar hours) comparing their position with his own, in that they never knew 
beforehand when their work would begin or be done, when he could finish 
up his day’s work and go home. The packers only replied that he had never 
known that suclk^ndltions had existed. Prom the date of that Interview, al- 
though no promises w^ere made, overtime has been established fdr the cattle 
butchers In all the establishments ♦ ♦ ♦. That a union bad to be organ- 
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teed and threaten a strike In order that the owner of the business might learn 
of conditions which his own conslcience promptly disapprovcnl, Is a fact full 
of meaning for all who ai*e dlsturbe<l by the modern unrest of lalmr,” 

Tlie question may be raised whether a trade-union would be necessarj' or 
desirable In the i)acklng Industry providing our first two suggestions weie 
acted upon, vte, the fixing of a minimum wage by the State and the estnb- 
Hshment of a State or municipal empb^yinent bureau in the stockyards dis- 
trict Our answer must be strongly in the afllrraatlve. In the first place a 
minimum wage law would be much more likely to be successful if there were 
a strong trade-union among the workers to srni that it is properly enl'orctMl, 
Secondly, tl»e trade-unions are a ixtwerful agency for the educ-alion of tlieir 
members along civic and social Hues and this is especially desirable Iji indus- 
tries such as the packing industry, w^here large numbers of immigrants are 
employed. Thirdly, as was showm by Prof. Commons, even when the employ- 
ers are kindly disposed they do not always know the conditions umJer which 
their employees labor and the grievances which they suffer. The only way 
in which .such grievances can be redressed is through the assistance of a pow- 
erful labor organization. 

The Chicago packing companies are among Uie most i)owerful corporations 
in the world. They have practically eliminatwl conqKJtition among theinstdves 
and present a united front to labor. Wliat pressure can an Individual worker 
bring upon such powerful corporations to redress grievances and to improve 
conditions? How can a simple-mimled Polish or Litliuanian peasant he ex- 
l)ect(Ml to hold his own in <lealing with these tremendous inacliines organlzt*d 
solely for the making of profits? On the one hand we find unllmlled financial 
resources, the best of business ability and experience; on the other poverty, 
ignorance, and thousands of unorganized individuals coinixding fiercely for 
jobs. Will anyone contend that packer and peasant now meet on an equal 
basis? Will anyone contend that the stockyards worker luxs a fair chance to 
get the full value of lUs lalxir? Our statistics showing the low and decreas- 
ing wages in the packing industi^y are a sufiicient answer to that question. 

The only hope of anyllfing like a square deal for tlie workers In the packing 
industry; the only hoi)e for an intelligent, liule|K?ndent, nml vigorous American 
citizenship in the stockyards district lies In the organization of a i>owerful 
trades-union in the packing industry. 

VNEMrnOYMENT DUACS DOWN \\ AOES. 

Unemployment undermines the life of the community not only by dragging 
down the general level of wages btit by creating a group of casual laborers \\ bo 
in the course of time do not want to get regular work. There is a strong tejid- 
ency for those who can not find work to hang around saloons and to fall Into 
habits which undermine them physically and mentally. The problem of unem- 
ployment, therefore, Is one of the most serious with which the workers of the 
stockyards district are confronted. 

Unemployment In the packing industry is mainly of three types : First, there 
is the loss of time from day to day due to the fact that the killing gangs and 
several other departments work Irregular hours. For example, a cattle butchbr 
may work 6 hours on Monday, 11 hours on Tuesday, 9 hours on Wednesday, 7 
hours on Thursday, 8 hours on Friday, and 3 hours on Saturday. As was sliflh^ n 
In Part I the average number of hours per week put in by the members of the 
killing gang ranges between 38 and 40. Second, con.slderable unemployment is 
caused by seasonal work. In the canning department, for example, there may 
be a great rush of work at one time of the year and practically nothing to do at 
another. Probably’ the majority of tbe departments of the packing industry are 
more or less affected by these seasonal fluctuations. Third, irrespective of th<^se 
causes of unemployment, there is always an army of unemployed In the stock- 
yards district ranging from 2,000 to 7,000, many of whom have never been ut 
work In the yards at all. 

Obviously, any solution for the problem of unemployment in the packing in- 
dustry must recognize the difference between these various kinds of uncinploy- 
raent. Undoubte^y much could be done to eliminate the dilflculty In tbe first 
case If the packers would deliberately attempt to secure regular hours of work 
for their employees In all <lepartments. It Is probable that the killing gangs 
could be put on an eight-hour day basis with Saturtlay half holiday at com- 
paratlv^y little additional expense to the companies. It would mean that in 
some cases the stock would have to be kept 12 hours longer than otherwise. 
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Likewise, In rej^ard to the second type of unemployment, much could be done 
by the packers to improve' condilions. In some case's at least work could be 
spread more evenly througli the year, and regular periods of vacation could be 
established for the employ ea^s. With proper foresight and organization of the 
W'orking force the iKjriotls of uneauployment anei insecurity for the workers coulel 
to a consielerable extent l)e changeti into perienls of vacation and recreation. 
As it is now the whole burden of insecurity of unemployment is placed upon the 
shoulders of those least able to l)ear it. In many of the departments the 
workers do not know how many hours they are to be employed from day to day, 
and they don’t know when they will be laid off indelinitely. All this should be 
changed. If this irregularity of employment is inherent in the nature of the 
packing industry, then the industry as a whole should beer the burden, not those 
Mho are struggling on the margin of subsistence. The system whereby the 
I)ack(TS hire their help by the hour and the day puts the workers in the most 
extreme position of Insecurity. In one or two cases the companies guarantee 
the workers a minimum amount of eniployment throughout the year. If some 
such device as this were made universal some of tlie most serious evils of iinem-* 
ployinent would be abolished. 

The third type of unemployment, that rising from the surplus supply of labor 
In the district, can not be eliminated by the action of the packing companies. 
’J’bis problem must be solved by the community. 

M’OKKrNO CONDITIONS BAD. 

The working conditions sho-w the nee<l for more thorough inspection and the 
more vigorous enforcement of regulations to iwotect the health and welfare of 
the emi)loyees. In many cases, for example, the light and ventilation are very 
imd. Undoubtedly much of the tuberculosis in the stockyard's district is dim 
lo these bad working conditions. Wlieii 31 per cent of all the deaths of adults in 
the stockyards district are caused by tuberculosis it is time that the community 
should see that the Mork pbtees of these people are properly lighted and venti- 
lated. The .lurisdlctlon of Uie Stale department of factory Inspection in regard 
to matters of ventilation, light, and sanitation in the packing liouses is open to 
question, hut if tlie Slate dopartnu'iit lias not the power to secure proper condi- 
tions there Is no doubt that tlie Federal (lovernment can enforce any regulations 
(hat are reasonable. Some rooms in M’liicli the workers are employed slioiild be 
closed up altogether, uiiile new windows sliould be cut in others and systems of 
vontllatlon fans lnstall(Ml. 

In some cases the workers are employed in damp rooms with Muiter dripping 
from the celling. This should not be tolerated, as it could be easily prevented. 
In other cases the temiieratiire Is needlessly high. 

Since 1906 tliere has been a considerable improvement In the packing houses 
la the provision of M’ash rooms, toilet facilities, and l<K*ker rooms. 

I’ractically no iirovision for luncli rooms has been made for the employees 
of the packing Industry, except in the canning department of Company B and 
in tlie ofhc'e buihlings. It certainly seems reasonable that the employees who 
spend their working hours amid conditions which are generally disagreeable 
should at least be permitted to eat their lunches in a clean and sanitary lunch 
room. Tlie probability is that if the packing companies provided satisfactory 
luij£li rooms for all the \vorkers in their employ they would actually derive a 
prlwt from the investimait. There can be no doubt that if the employees had 
a warm, nourishing lunch served In a sanitary, comfortable lunch room they 
would M'ork more efllcleiitly than they do at present. 

The accompanying photograph' sho%vs a group of packing-house workers 
rushing out to “ Whiskey Point ” at the noon hour, either to eat their lunches 
In saloons or to get palls of beer to take back to their work places. It can 
easily be seen that there is a great waste In time and energy, not to speak of 
the fact that the workers are not getting anything like the relaxation to which 
they are entitled. Therefore, if Tve are to look at the matter as a business 
proposition or from the standpoint of decent treatment of the employees, lunch 
rooms should be provided for the M'orkers in all departments. 

PENSION AND INSURANCE FRAUDS. 

In recent years It has been reeognizeil throughout the world of Industry 
that the workers are entitled to protection against the insecurity and de- 
pendence arising ^om industrial acciilents, sickness, and old age. Hence, in 


^Not printed. 
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Inaugurating Insurance systems and old-age pensions for their eini)loyees, the 
officials of four of the leading packing companies have taken a progressive and 
commendable position. But while the recognition of the principle of working- 
men’s insurance and old-age pensions is a step In the right direction, the plans 
under which these principles have been executed by the packing companies are 
open In some respects to serious criticism. The pension systems, for example, 
which thus far have been established by two of the companies, apply to sala- 
ried employees only. If the term “ salaried ” Is given its general meaning, the 
great mass of the workers will be excluded. But It is precisely these workers 
above all others who need the system of old-age pensions; first, because their 
earnings are too small in most cases to permit of their laying aside any sav- 
ings for old age, and secondly, because their work is frequently of such ex- 
hausting nature that at the age of 50 or 55 they are worn out and thrown on 
the scrap heap. 

Another respect In which the pension schemes are open to criticism is that 
they are decidedly undemocratic. Although the employees are compel le<l to 
contribute 3 per cent of their salaries annually, they have practically nothing 
to do with the administration of the funds Involved. 

In some resi>ects these pension systems appear to be cleverly devised schemes 
to prevent the more intelligent workers from attempting in any way to bring 
pressure upon the companies to advance wages or improve working conditions. 
L\)r exfimple, the provision found In both plans that an employee may be dis- 
charged at any time and his contribution to the pension fund returned to him 
with 4 per cent ini crest thereon means simply this: If the worker had been 
in the employ of Company A for 18 years and should join with his fellow 
workers in a strike, he would thereby forfeit all of his rights to a pension. 
’Phe companies, of course, may w’ell say that if the w'orker got back his con- 
tributions with interest he has no ground for complaint if he does lose his 
pension. While there may be some justice in this point of view, nevertheless 
any scheme which tends to make the VNorkers more subservient in such in- 
dustries as the packing industry, where they are already at a decided disad- 
vantage in bargaining with their employers, can hardly be looked upon as 
beneficial from the standpoint of the community. 

The Insurniice systems of Companies B, O, and D, especially of the two 
former, are open to some of the criticisms made of the pension schemes men- 
tioned above. The plan of Company D is democratic, but the burden falls 
entirely upon the workers. The company make.3 no financial contribution and 
assumes no financial resi>onsibility. The plans of Companies B and C are un- 
democratic, although the workers do theoretically have a voice in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. The companies really control the wdmle matter. The i)ene- 
flts for industrial accidents are comparatively low, being much smaller, for 
example, than those paid by the International Harvester Co. in similar cases. 

In general, it may be said that while pensions and insurance systems are 
highly desirable, if they are to be of benefit to the workers of the community 
us a whole, the burden must i)e placed upon the imlnstry rntlier than upon 
the workers alone, and the management must i)e so dt'inocratic and the i)ny- 
inent of benefits so adjusted tliat the effort of the workers to maintain theli;;- 
standard of living through trade-unions and otlier organizations will not be 
restricted. 


SPEND LIFE “PUMPING KIDNEYS.” 

Anyone who goes through a modern packing house must be struck by the 
extreme division of labor obtaining in most departments. We enumerated In 
Part I the various employees retiulred to Kluught<?r 1,050 cattle In a working day 
of 10 hours. Among the occupations mentioned in this list we find such as 
the following: “Two shackling cattle,” “one trimming bruises,” “one wash- 
ing hind shanks,” “one trucking feet,” “one pumping kidneys,” and so on. 
Unquestionably the organization of labor which has evolved this high degree 
of specialization Is very efliclent from the purely economic standpoint. But 
here again, as In so many other cases wliere great economic advantages have 
been galnbd in modern industry, the advantages all go to the employers and 
consumers and the disadvantages are all suffered by the workers. 

When society demands of any worker that he shall spend his life “shackling 
cattle,” “trucking feet” or “pumping kidneys,” then society must see to It 
not only that the work Is done under the best possible conditions, but that 
the workers should receive sufficient compensation and have sufficient leisure 

88819®~-S. Doc. 415. 64-l-~vol 4 32 
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to secure for themselves the development and culture wlilch are absolutely 
denied to them in tlieir dally work. 

These speclftc cases are mentioned here merely to illustrate a condition 
which Is widespread not only in the packing industry but in many other In- 
dustries. By the introduction of wnchiiiery and the extreme division of labor, 
the day’s labor has been made one continuous ^rfnd of meaningless drudgery. 
If these workers arc* not to luvoine dull and spiritless as the machines which 
they tend, then something must he done to <*onnteract the effects of their daily 
labor In the iiours wlien tlK*y are outside of tlie packing house or factory. 

IIf‘re we have aiiotlier important reason why a reasonable income must be 
insured to the unskilled workers ns well as regularity of employment, with 
regular periods for vacation and recreation. 

OVi:U('IiOWI)KI) VACANT JAM) NEAK. 

The facts prevo coru'liisively that housing conditions existing in certain 
sections of the stock.var<ls district are extremely l>ad. Although tlu‘re is iniich 
vacant land within li or .‘i miles of the packing houses, yet the houses have 
usually l)<‘en (*rowded together with little regard to light, air, and sanitation. 
Most the Inaises are poorly constructed frame buildings, and In many cases 
adequate toilet facilities are lucking. 1‘robably tbe most serious evil, however, 
Is tlnit of overcro\vde<l rooms. 

The bousing probhan In the stockyards district can not be solved completely 
witlKMit d(‘allng with the housing problem in the whole city of Chicago. 
Iluihh'rs should 1 h* forhld<len to cover more than Ob per cent of tlu'ir lots 
with buildings to be usc'd for bousing purposes. Bettor inspection is needed 
to enf(trc(* bousing legislation. It is also inqx^rative that a large miml>er of sani- 
tal^^, altra< tiv<* <lw(’llings should be erected jo be naded to stockyards’ woi’kers 
at a ri'usonable cost. It is unlikely that such dwellings will be erected by 
in'i\ale bidlders as a busliu'ss invt'stnaad. 'I'lie paclccrs might uiuh'i'tnke 
something of this kli\d in the same way that Krupp & Co., of Kssen, Germany, 
luive (‘ns'tiHl dw«*llings for T.OtKl of their eiuploy{x‘s and their families. If the 
I>ri\ale buihh'rs and the paelo'rs fail to ]»rovidi* suitable bousing accommoda- 
tions the city sliould secure the i)ower from the Slate h*gislalure to engage 
dln'ctly In the Imusing l)U.sine.ss. 

Municipal housing is (juite common In many i»art.s of lOurope. There is no 
sound reasiui w'liy municipal housing shonl<l not lx* umh*rtaK(‘!i hy American 
cities if satisfactory accoininodatiens for tlie worker.s can not l)e secured in any 
other way. It is just as essential for the welfare of the city that Its \vorkers 
shouhl he well housed as that they should ha\e a pure supply of w’ater. It 
has heeii found that tin* water sni)ply cun best be furnixbed by the municipality, 
and it wall prol)ably be found that in some cases, at least, tbe solution of tbe 
liousing prol)lom will be accompllshe<l best through inunk'ipal owTiershii). 

Tlien* can l)e no question that municipal owncrsliip of the land is dosirahlo, 
since this would give the city conqilete c<mtrol over building op<‘ratlons ami 
woulil reserxe to the whole community tbe unearmxl inenuuent in land values 
which is created by growth of population. If tbe city go<*s into the housing 
business It shouhl own not only the land Imt the (hvellings w’hich are erected 
umu\ the laud. Tlu'y could be rented to tbe workers at a nsisonable cost wMtli- 
f>ffi any fmanclal losx to tbe city. There is still plenty of vacant land west of 
Bobey Slrt'ct. which is les.s than a mile from the principal packing houses. 

In the old Twenty-ninth ward the density of population east of Robey Street 
was 58 to tlie acre in 1010; west of Robey Street there are 0* sq\iare miles of 
hahitablo laud with a <lensity of only 3.5 to the acre. Tf a strt'Ot car line wore 
run west from Ashland Avenue on Forty-third Street it would opi^n up much 
of this territory to the stockyards workers. There is a splendid opportunity 
to build a gnialen city for tbe stockyanls workers a mile or twm west of the 
sto<*kyards, providing siiltable transportation facilities are offered. It would 
seem that the packers have a .splendid <»pportunlty to do something toward the 
housing of their \voi*kers wldch wmuld pnwe to he not only extremely beneficial 
to their employees, hut also a good business investment for themselves. 

ODOUS STlT.l. mo PROBLEM. 

(Considerable |Mrogres.s has already t)een made toward the abolition of the 
smoke nnisnnc*e in the stockjards district. One company has clearly demon- 
strated that Its power plant can be operated successfully without polluting the 
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air to^any noticeable extent. Moreover, officials of this company have stat(Ml 
that thelf smokeless power plant has been running more cheaply than the one 
which they had before and wliich was one of the worst “ sniokei's ” in the 
stockyards. If the city ordinances are strictly enforce<l, the smoke nuisance, as 
far as the power houses are concerned, can be nearly eliminateth 

IxK'omotives runninj? Into the “yards” pollute the ulr more now tlian all 
the smokestacks of the packing companies. Any real solution of the problem 
must come through the use of oil as fuel or electriilcatlon. 

The problem of offensive odors seems to be little nearer solution to-day than 
it was 30 years ago. As was stated before, the worst of the>e odors originates 
in the fertilizer department, glue factories, ami tank rooms. The community 
sliould demand of tlie packers either tliat the.\ find some way of eliminating 
tliese (slors or that tliese <lepartments sliouhl be moved some <iistan<’e outside 
of the city. 

The stockyards are kn(»wii as the most dangi'roiis district lor tires in tin' 
whole city. The reasons for this are, tirsi, that very f<'w oi' Die buildings in 
tlic yards are of lirt'proof <‘onstriiclion : S(‘cond. that tin' wan'honscs and cohl- 
s1(>rage rooms are very imndi like vaults, in wliich it is very iliincull to tight a 
fin*; and third, because there iievir has been an adispiate \v;it(‘r supply in 
the slockyanls district. For the protesdion of the workt'rs ami of the tlremeii 
whose lives are emlungeiusl by these coidlagrations. tlie conmmnity should de- 
mand, tirsI, that every new building tsH'cted in the stockyards should he of 
slrkdly hreproof constnietion ; sei’ond, that sprinkler systcans should be in- 
stalled in th(‘ ceilings of cold-storagi' Imlldings, wai’cliousi's, and other rooms 
wdu're it is ditliiaill to light tires sin'Ci'ssfull.v ; ihird, tliai a high-jiressure water 
system lie installed in tin* stockyards <li<trict wliich will insuri' plenty of water 
at a iilgh pressure in cases of ('im'rgeiny. 

C.KT'IINIJ 'IIIK MONTY. 

It may b<' aslo'd, Wliere are the packers to siM-ure the money neei'ssary to 
increase wages ami mala' the improvenunils sugge'^tid in lids papi'r? It may he 
said tliai W'iiile tlni various reooinmendal ions are hlglily desiiahli'. tliey <’an not 
bo jiut in'o effect W'ithout bankrupting the conipanii's. Witlioat an ai'curate 
knowdedgi' id' the prolits tiiat are iKMiig ma<l(' liy tlie diffeia'id i»a( king compaidi's, 
it is impo.ssihle to say to what extimt wagi's <'an he raised and inijirovi'ments 
made under present conditions. We know, liowtwca*, that oiv* of the largest 
eomjianu’S lias paid an annual dividend of 7 per ciMit to its stockliolders for 
several years, hesidi's setting aside a conslderahle stirplus. 

Tlu' net prolits of this com[>any have averaged aliout 112 jicr ceid for tin* last 
five years on the cajiital investment. It Is prohabh* ll>at liie other eominuiles 
liavi* earned as large a profit on tlieir inM'stments as the one Jir t montionoil. 

Tli(‘r<‘tore, w'e liave good reason to iK*li<*ve that tlie various ]<Mcking com- 
panies an* in a position to raise tin* wages of their (‘UiptojiH'S at least in jimjMir- 
tion to tlie Inereasi'd cost of living, and to make such improvenients in sanitary 
and working conditions as have l>een suggested in this .stinly. 


O’HERN EXHIBIT. 


Report of the Yuiting Nur»e Aanonafion of Chicago for month ending March 

25, RUa. 


(UiRtritt 47.] 


CLASSmCATION OF DISMIS.«Hr.I) PATIENTH. 

Numlxtr of old patients 86 

Number of nevr patients 44 

Total 130 

Numl)er of patients dismissed 37 

N nmbor of patients forwarded 93 

Ninnlier of nursing cabs 83 

Number of other calls 181 

Total number of calls 254 


CLASSIFICATION OF lUSMISSEO PATIENTS— COU. 


Transferreil to other d is! r id ^ 2 

Improved and recovered 25 

Unimproved 2 

Died 1 

Not found 1 

Tol. W.S 1 

ToM.T.8 1 

To hospitals (designate): 

Florence Crittenden 1 

I'sychopathlc Hospital 1 

Wesley 1 
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Report of the Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago for month ending March 
25, 1915 — Continued. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DISMISSED PATIENTS— COD. 


CLASSIFICATION OF NEW PATIENTS— Cimtinoed. 


Not dismissed: 

St. Bernards 

M.R 

Northwest Dispensary 

Invest, dlsm 

Chicago Lying-in Hospital 

To other districts 

Chicago Polyclinlo 

Northwest Dental 

CLASSinCATION OF NEW PATIENTS. 

By sex and age: 

Male 

Female 

Not found 

Mon 

Women 

Children under 14 years 

Babies under 2 years 

Unknown 

Country of birth: 

United States, white 

Ireland 

Lithuania 

Poland 

English 

Others (classify) 


Industrial nurses: 

Dressings at plant 88 

Interviews at plant 749 

During month carried on hooks: 

Waiting— maternity 5 

Delivered j S 

Chronic 3 

Diagnosis: 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 4 

Tuberculosis, other diag 1 

Pregnancy 1 

Abortion 1 

New bom 1 

Bronchitis 4 

"Colds" 4 

Pneumonia 1 

Tonsilitis 1 

Grippe 1 

Insanity 1 

"Feeding" 2 

Goitre 4 

Malnutrition 1 

Senility 2 

Minor injuries and contusions 3 

Welfare, OtitLs Media, defective teeth, de- 
fective eyes, appendicitis, phlebitis, nasal 
hemorrh.age, unkno%vn, suspected tuber- 
cular bacilli, others. 

Mart Botes, 

Armour A* Co. Nurse District. 


Comparative statement of actual packing-house pay-roll figures for the fiscal 
year ending Oct, SI, 191.), 


[This Includes males and females, adults and minors ] 



F.stlmated 
numl>er em- 
ployed. 

Totol pay roll. 

Equals per 
employee 
per year. 

Equals per 
Gmjdoyeo 
per week. 


8,000 

3.400 

i,r>.''>o 

1,450 

1.400 
900 
710 

$4, 907, 884. 62 
1,925,157. 71 
996,178.21 
003,388.47 
798,678.86 
.520,847. 02 
451,484. 70 

$613. 48 
566. 21 
642.70 
623.03 
570. 48 
578. 72 
635. 89 

$11.80 

10.90 

12.36 

11.98 

10.97 

11.13 

12.23 

Kansas City 

South Omaha 

8t. Lonl.s 

Fortf Wnrth 

Sioux City 

St. Jaspph 

Total 

17,410 

10,503,619.62 

603.31 

11.60 



{Statement showing )iumhcr and percentage, at various rates, in packing houses, 
[Females— Minors an<l adults.] 


<« 

Chicago. I 

Kansas City, j 

South Omaha. 

St. Louis. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

N\im- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber, 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 


17 

2 








706 

83 





1 196 

98 

12J cents and up 

127 

15 

36 

12 

150 

100 

4 

2 

Total 

850 


300 


150 


300 













Fort Worth. 

1 Sioux City. 

1 St. Joseph. 1 

Jersey City. 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 1 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber. 

cent. 

her. 1 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

10 


i 







19 to 17^ cent*’ 

40 

{ 43. 48 

5 

10 

2 

4 



12J cents and up 

62 

1 56.56 

45 

90 

28 

96 

io 

100 

Total 

92 

1 

50 


30 


10 












Note.— T he above figures Include both day workers and piece workers. “Under 10 cents” ooverB 
minors between 14 and 16 years of age, employed at the request of parents or the bureau oi coarluas. 
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Labor statistici — Chicago plant. 


Number male employees 6, 446 

Number female employees 804 

Total 7, 300 

Per cent 

Male employees 88 

Female employees 12 

Male employees married 60 


Note. — T he above was an actual check 
packiui; house. 


Per cent. 


Female employees married 11 

Female employees living; home 63 

Female employees living in boardiuc 

houses 37 

Per cent employees working 0 months 

or over 80 


among the employees for one day at the 


Statement showing average number employees, total ajnount earned, and aver- 
age amount per week for H icceks ending Mar. 6, 1915, and 10 weeks ending 
Oct. 3t, 1911} — Chicago plant. 

jThis includes males and females, adults and minors.) 
nor, KILLING. 


Period ending Oct. 31, 1914. | 

Perlotl ending Mar. 6, 1915. 

Average number of employees 

347 

$32,905. 70 

94.84 
! 9.48 

Average number of employees 

547 

$48,398. 56 

88. 48 
11.06 

Average e.tch' employee; 

Average each employee: 


1 week 




UOG CUTTING. 


Average number of employees. . . 

... .: 177 11 Average number of employees. 

Average each employee: 

in weeks 

1 Average each employee: 

[ 97.84 i 8 weeks 

1 week 

1 9. 78 1 1 week 


C.VTTLE KILLING. 


Average number of employees 

Total earned, 10 weeks 

Average each employee: 

10 weeks 

282 i! 

$32,884.42 j 

110.62 
11.66 1 

Average number of employees 

Total earned, 8 weeks 

Average each craployeiu 

8 week.s 

287 

$26,150.95 

' 91,15 

11.39 


1 week 




SHEEP KILLING. 


Average number of employees 

Total earned, 10 weeks 

Average each employee: 

244 

$20,271.44 

107. 68 
10. 77 

Average number of employees 

Tota earned, 8 weeks 

Average each employee: 

198 

$14,972 34 

75 02 
9. 85 


1 week 



CANNING ROOM. 

Average number of employees 

Total earned, 10 weeks 

Average each employee: 

800 

$94,893.01 

118,02 

11.86 

Average number of employees 

Total earne<i, 8 weeks 

Average each employee: 

020 

$40, 449. 88 

74.30 

9.28 


1 week 




SAUSAGE ROOM. 


Average number of employees. 

Total earned, 10 weeks 

Average each employee: 

10 we<4cs 

1 week 


4.15 

$44,903.34 

103,37 

10.34 


Average number of employees. 

Total earned, 8 weeks 

Average each employee: 

8 weeks 

1 week 


$43,028^99 


89.90 

11.34 
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statement showing average number employees^ total amount earned^ e^o.— Contd. 

CURING DEPARTMENTS. 


Period ending Oct. 31 , 1914. 

Period ending Mar. 0, 1915. 

Average number of employees 

Total earnwl, 10 wwks 

Average each employee: 

371 

$42,009.01 

115. 01 
11.50 

Average number of employees 

Total earned, 8 weeks 

Average each employee: 

473 

$48,733.39 

ia3. 04 
12.88 

1 w'eek 

1 week 




MECHANICAL DEPARTMENTS. 


A voniRo number of pinployees. 

'PoLal onriKul, 10 wwks .... 

Avi'riVKO each employoo: 

lOwooks * 

1 week 


71S I 
$99,702.40 J 


138. S6 !| 
13. S9 || 


.\voraRO number of employees. 

Total eai iied, 8 weeks ... *. 

Averape eaeh employee: 

8 week.s 

rweek 


705 

$81,127. 25 

115.07 
14. 38 


For pel 1 (h 1 endJiip Oct. 31, 1911, 11»o canuiiip looin uveiape number of emplojees was 800, of which 319 
wore female, adults and ininois, and 23 l>oys unde! 21 ye, us. 

For period endinp Mar (», 1915, out of liu u\eiage of 0‘20 omplovoes there wore 310 female, adults and 
minois, and 23 Inns undci 21 yeai.s of ape 

For period endinp Oct 31, 191 1, the .sausage department uver.ige number of employees was 435, of which 
there were approximatelv 150 females, ivlults and mmots, and 20 bo\ s, dooi tenders", etc. 

For pel loil ending Mar (1, 1915, of an a\ erage immbei of is| en'ployeei, 105 w ere females, adults and min- 
ors, tiad 24 bov.s, door tcadeis, etc. 


shotrhig numhi r tnuJ pcrccnfdfK , at rorii))i}^ I’dfry, in 2>a('linff hoiuscs. 


IMales— Minors and adults ] 



Chicago 

Kansas C It V 

South Omaha. 

St. Louis. 


Xum- 

1 

! T'er ! 

Num- 

T*er 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

?4T 


bet . 

cent. 

her. 

CX'Ut. 

bei . 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 


94 

1 32 


1 73 

5.5 

.3 90 



I7i nird lo'ss than 20 

4.030 

f)0 37 

1. 151 

10 .80 

5.51 

.30 GO 

674 

4.5 91 

20 and less than 25 

1,090 

23 m 

,801 

27 76 

612 

43 70 

518 

41 41 

25 and less than 30 

730 

10 

528 

17 02 

113 

8 10 

61 

4 91 

30 and less than lO 

513 

7 17 

169 

5 15 

52 

3 70 

80 

6.38 

40 and up 

84 

1 18 

38 

1 21 

11 

1 00 

17 

1 39 

Total 

1 7. 1.50 1 

3.100 


1, 100 


1, 250 



1 1 

1 _ 


i 





Fort Worth. 

Sioux City. 

St. Joseph, 

Total. 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Nura- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

Under 17^ 

95 

7.58 

34 

4.00 

13 

1 90 

344 

2 19 

17i and less than 20 

782 

62.57 

365 

43 00 

314 

46 15 

8.070 

.51 17 

^ and less than 25 

216 

17.28 

280 

33.00 1 

232 

34.05 

4. 109 

28 12 

25 and less than .30 

106 

8.50 

94 

11.00 

60 

8 85 

1.701 

10.85 

30 and less than 40 

34, 

2.68 

60 

1 7.00 

41 

6 05 

919 

6.05 

40 and up 

17 

1.39 

17 

1 2.00 

20 

3 00 

207 

1.32 

Tntfil . . . 

1,250 


850 


! 6S0 


15,680 





1 

1 




NoTE.—The above does not Include what may be termed "steady-time” men, foremen, clerks or oflloe 
employees, or any portion of the executive end of theorganizal ion It includes old-time, dlsiibledemploveea 
unfit for ordinary physical laboring work at the present time, who are now' employed as doormen, janitors, 
and other light occupations. 
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8lat€mcnt sJwwini/ number of houra worked durinp four weeks' period, and 
average number of hours per week, and estimated number of men in each 
gang. 


Period Oct. 4 to 31. Inclusive, 1914 hours, .j 

A%eruBO per week for above period do — 

Period Mar. 1 to 27. Inclusive, 1915 do. 

Avora^re j>er week for above period do — 

Estimated numlw in gang (2 periods) 

Estimated number on clean uu, etc 


Hog 

killing. 

Cattle 

killing. 

Pork 

cutting. 

Sheep 

Lillmg. 

170 

200 

174 

178 

42 5 

50 

43 

44.5 

172 

185 

178 

146 

43 

40 

45 

37 

.3.50 

280 

175 

245 

» 80 

1 

KK) 

» 40 

117 


» 2'j hours each. 

Note —This statement docs not include a number of men wlro remain after “pang time ” for the 
of cleanme up the department, caring for the product, and douig such other work as may be required to 
finish up the work in tlie dojiurtment and )ea\o It m condition, ready fo shirt next nunnmg. 

During both the period.s al)ovo mentioned the c|uarantine. on jux'ount of the hoof-and-mouth 
restricted the receipts of live stock. Receipl.s were very ununiform. and it was somewluit liai<ler than 
any other tune of the year to adjust the gang to what we teim good working coudilions 

statement showing ninrhcr of hours worked during four vweks' period and 
average number of hours per w(ck in departments mentioned. 


Avorai'e per week for abox e i»erio<l 
Period Mi;r lto27, 1915 uichisn- 


! 

j 

Mechani- 

cal 

depart- 

ment 

1 

(’aiming, j 

1 

Saii'-age 

hours.. 

1 210 

281 

210 


1 M) ' 

70 ' 

(.2 

do. .. 

210 

202 

217 

1 ] do — 

1 60 ' 

1 ' 

50 

62 


218 

(>2 

274 


Rcenpitulniion showinif tidal number of male and female emplogees at all armor 
plants amt branch houses for gear lUt.'f. 


Clilcapo 

Kansas! it V 

Bouth Omaha 

Ka.st Ht Louis 

Port W orth 

Sioux C ity 

South St. Joseph 

T)enver 

New Yolk 

Jersey (’ity 

All branch houses 


Total- 


Opeiating. 


7,1.‘.0 

3, mo 

1,400 

i,2ri0 

1 , 2')0 

S.'>U 

6S0 

300 

350 

2a5 

2,000 

IS, 435 


8.50 
300 
I. '4) 
200 

1.50 
50 
30 
20 


lOxecutive. 

Total 

Total 

Or. and 

Male. 

Femillo. 

male. 

female. 

total. 

1,000 

1.50 

8,150 

1,000 

0,1.50 

310 

10 

3, no 

310 

3,7.50 

190 

20 

1,.590 

170 

1,176 

200 

5 

1, 150 

2a5 

1,65.5 

or. 

15 

1,315 

165 

1,.510 

40 

5 

890 

6,5 

945 

30 

5 

710 

85 

745 

20 

5 

220 

26 

245 

60 

6 

410 

6 

415 

30 

3,3(K) 

65 

2.45 

.5,300 

10 

70 

245 
.5, 370 

i 5, .40.5 

2S5 

24,740 

2,050 

2.5, 790 


Average hours worked weekly in yeur 


40 to 44 hours 

45 to 49 hours 

60 to 51 hours 

65 to 59 hours 


Percent- 
age of 
em- 
ployees. 
, . . 4. 40 

.. 18.00 
, . . 13. 30 
... J3.40 


Percent- 
age of' 
em- 
ployees. 

60 to 64 hours ^ 

66 to 69 hours 

70 to 74 hours 

75 to 84 hours 


7.80 
8. 10 
.80 


Total., 


mo. 00 


Note -The above was arrived at by taking the actual -gang time” ^ang and the 

No females work over 10 hours fiet day . 
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Recapitulation of nationality report of all packing-house employees, slwujing 
munber of employees and percentage of each nationality. 


Nationality. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 1 
City, j 

Omaha. 

St. Louis. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Sioux 

City. 

American 

880 

850 

100 

05 

7(i0 

2,.5.')0 

80 

225 

^ 1,800 
100 

040 

85 

80 

1 

370 

75 

10 

5 

90 

180 

20 

190 

90 

5 

345 

35 

5 

GOO 

215 

30 

15 

6 

65 

80 

15 

5 

180 

115 

Englisli 

6 


Oerman 

200 

200 

55 

265 

60 

30 

10 

60 

Poll'h 

S.vedidi 



70 

120 

40 

60 

165 




200 

610 

90 

85 



150 

140 

20 

100 

10 

205 

10 






200 

375 

1.50 





220 

90 

265 

10 




90 



tlrcek 



10 

15 

00 

95 


Mlscellan cous 

100 

I 270 j 

195 

175 

Total 

8,000 

1 3,400 

j 1,5."0 

1,4.50 

1,400 

900 

Nationality. 

1 

St 1 

Joseph. 

1 

Denxer. 

New 

York. 

Jersey 

City. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

A merican 

Irish 

285 

20 

5 

05 

25 

105 

15 

5 

105 

20 

3,970 
1, 1.55 

1 225 

80 
1,405 

3.50.5 
115 
570 

2,200 

79.5 

745 

575 

100 

210 

1,190 

100 

90 

70 

1.005 

' 21.84 

0. 35 
1.23 
.44 
7 72 
19.26 
.80 
3. 1.3 
12 09 
4.37 

4 09 
3. 10 

.55 
1.15 
6 54 
.87 
.49 
.38 

5 52 

English 

Scotch 


6 

20 

50 

5 

Gernian .... 

00 

75 

05 

10 

15 

50 

05 

Polish 

Swedish 

Bohemian 

15 

10 

140 

5 

Lithuanian 




5 

20 

43 

53 


Austrian 


Slavonian 

10 


Mexican 




Croatian 





Colored 

25 




ItaPan 




PelgiaTi 





Greek 

Mlscelkincou.s 

Total 

0.5 i5 

5 

10 

710 1 220 

3.50 

215 

1 18, 195 

100.00 



Notf, — The above still ement includes cUl raalo and female help at all packing houses. Miscellaneous 
r coi includes all notionnlities not shown above and which individually figure under one-half of 1 per 
cent. 

■ RECAPITULATION OF CLASSES. 


Total English speaking 

Total Oerman, Bohemian, and Rolgian. . 

Total Polish and Slovak 

Total Lfthuanitm, Austrian, and Riussiaii 

Total all other 


Number. 

Per cent. 

6, 620 

36.38 

2,005 

11.35 

4,290 

23 56 

3,740 

20.00 

1,4.80 

8. 10 

18, 195 

100.00 


Grand total 
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Recapitulation t>/ nationality report, shotcing percentage of classes, all packirnf 

houses included. 



Chicago. 

Kansas 

City. 

South 

Omaha. 

St. Louis 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent 

her. 

cent. 

Eu'dlsli speakln<r 

2,115 

26. 44 

1,480 

43.52 

.5.50 

35 48 

6.50 

44 83 

Gorman, Bohemian, and 
Belgian 

9S.5 

12 .31 

200 

5 88 

370 

23 87 

12.5 

8 62 

Polish and Slovak 

2,700 

33 75 

290 

8 53 

m 

20 65 

4.3(1 

29 66 

L thuanians, Austrians, 
and Russians 

1,960 

24.5 

1 1,010 

29.71 

95 

G 13 

220 

15 17 

All other 

240 

3 00 

j 420 

12.35 

215 

13 87 

2.5 

1 72 

Total 

8,000 


3,400 


1,.5.50 


1,4.50 



29V. 32 78 
190 21 10 


EnKllsh speaking 

Gorman, Bohomian, and 

Belgian 

Polish and Slovak 

Inthuanians, Austrians, 

and Russians 

All other 


ieph. 

Denver. 

New ' 

York. 

Jersey City 

Total. 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

I'er 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

cent. 

her. 

cent 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

bor. 

cent. 

47 18 

90 

40.91 

125 

35.71 

i;«) 

1)0 47 

6,620 

36.38 

10 .56 

65 

29 ,55 

55 

15 71' 

20 

9 30 

2,065 

11 .85 

11 97 

10 

4 54 

65 

18 57 

50 

23 26 

4,295 

23.60 

21 13 

2,5 

11 36 

100 

28 58' 



3,740 

20 60 

9.16 

30 

13 64 

* 

1.43 

15 

6 97 

j 1,480' 

8 11 


220 

i ' 

3.5(» 

i 


215 

. 

1 18. 19.5 

1 





CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
WAITERS AND COOKS 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Chicago, Ii.l., Friday, Ayril 16, 1915 — 2 y. m. 

Present: Acting Chairman Lennon; CommlssiontTs Aishton, Carretson, and 
O’Connell. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. FEED EBELING. 

Acting Chairman Lknnon. Give your name, please. 

Mr. Ebeling. Fred Ebellng. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What Is your business? 

Mr. Ebeling. Financial secretary and business secretary of the cooks’ union. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Have you followed that business for a number of 
years? 

Mr. Ebeling. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. For how many years? 

Mr. Ebeling. For about iiO years. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. I understand from Mr. West, who worked up this 
healing largely, that you have a special matter that you desire to submit to the 
commission regarding something that has to do ^\ilh the condition of the 
waiters and the cooks? 

Mr. Ebeling. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Will you please procei'd and tell your story Just 
as you desire to tell it? 

Mr. Ebeling. The conditions surrounding the procuring of emiioyment by our 
people. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is, the c(»oks? 

Mr. Ebeling. The waiters and cooks. The largi* employers, such ns hotebs 
and re.staurants, instead of sending to the organization for their help, send 
down to saloons; and as the jobs get into the salocuis tlie employees are forced 
to go into these saloons ami stand around in there all day long nn<i sometimes 
for weck.s and sometimes all \\ inter looking for jobs, because the jobs get into 
tliese saloons, and naturally the iH'ople that do the most drinking and are in the 
best standing with the saloon keepers, they get i>ref(‘renee for the jobs, while 
the people that don't drink so much can stand around and never get any work; 
they have a hard time to g('t work. 

We have gone to tlie different aiitliorities, to tlie State’s attorneys and to the 
mayor, but there is no relief; we ean not get any reilress. Tliat condition has 
existed for years and years. AVe have held mass metdings at different times, 
and at one time we sueWded in juitting one man out of business by getting the 
men away from there temporarily, but they are driven to other places, so it was 
just shifting from one saloon to another. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Can’t you apply to the chefs— to the coolcs — for 
employinont or to the head waiter? Do you have to go to these saloons? 

Mr. Ebeling. They tell us when they want anyone they will go down to a 
certain saloon and employ him there. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. They direct you to go to the saloon? 

Mr. Ebeling. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Do you have to pay nnytliing directly to tl»e saloons 
for this service besides patijonlzing them? Do you pay them any particular 
amounts? 

Mr. Ebeling. No; they don’t. The State law prohibits that, and we have no 
evidence that such Is the case ; they are very careful about that. 

Acting Chairman Lennon, What effect di>e.s such a system have upon the 
welfare of the waiters and cooks, upon their morals and upon their llvlrig condi- 
tions as citizens and men, etc.? 


3535 
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Mr. EIiELl^’a. It Is ono of the wor.st evils we have to eonteiul with In the in- 
clii.stry ; it Is very h/nl ; it c*aiis<*s llie hreakinf? up of honifs; it eauses pef>ple that 
are drinkers, who are al)le to drink, to l>(‘ aide to ^^et joi)s at any lime, and others 
who do not drink, tfi(‘y do not ^ot the work and it is liard for them to get the 
jobs. They Iiave, to a Kieat extent, to depend upon emidoyment agencies, and 
they charge a large fee. 

Acting Cliairman Lilnxox. Does that sy.stem you speak of prevail in otlier 
cities or do you know about tliatV 

1^1 r. Kmkj.ino. About two years ago there was a campaign ; I rend in our official 
journal of a campaign of the .same nature carried on in the city of Ne>y York by 
our international union to try to break it up down there, but liow far it exists I 
do not know at tla* present time. 

Acing Chairman IjKNnon. Do you desire to submit anything more, Mr. 
Kbeling? 

Mr. Kueuxo. I migiit say that we have gone to the restaurant keepers* asso- 
cialion about tills malli'r and pi-es{mted tiie matter and tliey refused to meet us 
on th(‘ proposiliou; tliey would not do anytldng about it. Tlie officials of tlie 
Chicago F<sl('ratiou of Labor and tlie Illinois State Feilerntion of I.abor went 
with us to mec'l with .Tohn Vogelzank, and If we wcmt to iilaces like the Itlsmark 
and pm the jiroposit ion lu^fore lluMii they say they an* unable to do any- 
thing about it ; that tluy lia\e to go and see Vogelzank; and Vogelzank says they 
refuse to iiu^el us on tlie jiroposilion. 

(*ommissiouor Aisirrox. Then* are employment ag(‘ncles, ore there not, in tlie 
city of Chicago for cooks and waiters? 

fdr. Fheeinu. Yes. union Itself ncv<*r <'liargcs either party for the job 

and wo try to lit the iiK'ii to their proixa* pltices, and tlu're are ollu'i* organiza- 
tions that'are not utiions that try to do tlie same thing, but the employers, in 
spite of that, will go to the saloons and g<‘t tlu ir liclp tliore. 

C*ommissi<.>n<'r Aish'I'on. If they all go to the saloons tlieri' would not be any 
opportutiily for the employment ag(‘ney to do business, A\ould ttiere? 

Mr. Ihu.ViNU. 'I'liei-i' an‘ emplo.MiuMit agoiwies wliich are practically Ju.st as 
bad; liowt'vi'r, llicy don't do as mmli Imsiiu'ss as tlie .saloons. 

Commissioner Aisiirox. That are just as laid as tlie saloons? 

]Mr. KiiEi.iMi. d'lu'y charge all the* way up to .^2.“) for getting a Job; their aver- 
age charge is 10 per cent of the monlh’s salar.v. 

(kimmissioner Aisiirox. d’heri* is no delaising moral inlliK'n'e liki* that of 
Ihinor or an.\ thing of tlial kind? 

Mr. FiaEi.ixo. No. 

Acting ('hali'inan I.knnon. 1 think that Is all, Mr. Kbeling; you will be 
excused. 

With this th(‘ hearing of the commls.slon at tlii.s time in (*hl' ago will close; 
we thank the public for its attention. 

(Wliensipon on this Friday, April JG, 1015, at 5 o’clock p. in., tlie commls.sion 
adjourned sine die.) 




INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND RELA- 
TIONS IN THE GOLD MINING OPERA- 
TIONS AT LEAD AND BLACK 
HILLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 




(For exhibits under this subject sec pn^cs to H()70) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Lead, S. Dak., Monday ^ Auifni<t 3, 101 'f — 9 a. m. 

Present: Commissioners Commons (acting chairman), Carretson, Lennon, and 
O’Connell. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The cmnmission will please come to order. 

I should like to say to the witnesses ami others that iinavoidahly soim? mein- 
hers of the comndssion and counsel of the commission were prev(‘nte<l from 
coming at the last moment on acfount of the war in Europe. Pnisiness com- 
plications kept them at home. 

I have been selected to act temporarily as chairman, in the absence of the 
chairman, and also as counsel. 

Kegarding the Investigation which Congress has re<iuired this commission to 
make. I would explain that the authori/ang act rcipiires us mainly to discover 
the underlying causes of industrial unrest, ineaniug by that mainly the rela- 
tions of employers and employees in all the various lines in which they have 
dealings with each other in the community and the interests of the pul)lic in 
tiiese relations. The commission is required to make nn’ornmendatlons to Con- 
gress for such legislation or such action a.s the commislion determines would be 
advisable upon the basis of the facts which it discovers and upon the basis of 
the suggestions or recommendations which its witnesses olTer. 

I will soy also that the wllnesses will n()t be placed umlor oath. This is an 
informal in\(>stigation, endeavoring to come at the facts, tin* greater underlying 
prlnclple.s and facts, and we expect to se<’ur(' here such information [is is pos- 
sible regarding the mining situation in tliis district. 

I will call upon Mr. Crier as tlio first witness. Will you take this chair, Mr. 
Crier? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS J. GRIER. 


Acting Chairman CoMjroNs. Mr. Grier, will you give th(‘ reporter your name, 
residence, and position? 

lilr. Guier. Tliomas .1. Grier, superintendent of the lT<unestake Mining Co., 
I.ead, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your position, ^Ir. Grier, is that of suiK^rlntend- 
eiit. What is meant by that position, what is your relation to the company on 
tlie one side and to the employees the other? 

Mr. Grieh. In my oflleial capacity 1 have charge of all the company’s prop- 
erty hereabouts, and am charged with directing the operations of the property. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are superintendent of the Homestake Mining 
Co. ; that is the name of the company, is It? 

Mr. Gbicr. Yes, sir; that Is the corporate title. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Is that a company chartered under the laws of 
So\itii Dakota? 

Mr. Grier. It Is organized under the laws of California. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year w'as it organized — well, Just about? 

Mr, Grier. I think 1878 ; possibly 1877. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a member of the board of directors of 
the company? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is the president of the company? 

Mr. Qbier. James B. Haggln. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where Is his address? 

Mr. Qrieb. H!s office Is at 15 Broad Street, New York. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And who are your directors? 

SSSIG^—S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 33 8539 
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Mr. Gbier. James R. lluggin, Frank G. Drum, Edward H. Clark, Richard 
Clark — I don’t recall the names of one or two others. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliere are your annual meetings held? 

Mr. Grier. In San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the capital stock of your company? 

Mr. Grier. I think .$25,116,000, divided into 2.50.1G0 shares of the par value of 
$100 per sliaro. 

Ai’ting Chairman Commons. Who are the principal stockholders of the com- 
pany? 

Mr. Grier. As far as my knowleilge goes, Mrs, Phoebe Tlenrst, of Pleasanton, 
Cal., is the largest individual shareholder; Mr. James B. Haggin, of New 
York, next. I think the 1’’evi.s estate 

Acting Chairman Commons. What estate? 

Mr. Grier. T-c-v-1-s, of San Francisco. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. Do you know what number of shares Mrs. 
Ilearst holds? 

]\Ir. Grirr. I do not. 

Acting Cl>alrman Commons. Nor Mr. Haggin? 

Mr. Grier. I do not. 1 think that Mrs. Hearst, Mr. Haggin, and the Tevla 
estate own the majority. 

Acting Cliairnnin Co.mmons. Is tliis stock listtMl on any of the exchanges? 

Mr. Grier. It is ; on the New York Exchange. 

Acting Clnilrman Commons. And are there sales recorded there that you 
know of? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a very active market — dealings in the 
shares? 

Mr. Grier. No; decidedly the other way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is practically held by those interests that you 
have named for their o\fn investment purposes? 

Mr. Grier. Yea, sir. There are, I think, a thousand other stockholders. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you give an idea of where those stock- 
holders are located? In this district or outside? 

Mr. Grier, I think tliere are about 15,006 shares held in South Dakota, ami 
more than one-half of that is held in Lead City ; a goodly number of shares is 
held in Deudwood, and quite a number of stockholders throughout the city — 
Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Spearfi.sh, Rapid City, and various other places through- 
out the State. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. Does the company have a system of selling shades 
to Its employees? 

^Tr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Those who have purchased have simply pur- 
chased for investment purposes? 

Mr. ORifSK. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cljalrman (commons. Do employees hold sliares to any extent, to 
your knowleilge? 

Mr. Grier. A great many of them do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What grade of employees — superintendents, fore- 
men, miners, or lalx^rers? 

Mr. Grier. I think all departments of the service are represented In the 
stockholdings excepting the superintendent 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there any bonds outstanding? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were the dividends declared last year — 
the last fiscal year — what per cent of dividends was declared? 

Mr, Grier, I think it was very early last spring that the dividend was in- 
creased from 50 cents to 65 and ha.s continueil at that figure ever since. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that the annual or semiannual? 

Mr. Grier. That Is monthly — 05 cents per share per month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And then beginning last April that has been 65 
cents a month? 

Mr. GRim I would not say April. I rather think it was February or March. 

Acting Clmirman ("ommon.s. A year ago? 

Mr. Grier. ^ es. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And that would be at what rate per year — 12 

times 05. would it not? 

Mr. Grier. Twelve times 65, 
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Acting Chairman Commons. About per cent? 

Mr. Geier. Seven and eight-tentlts, wouldn't it? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Seven and eigid-tenths. 

Mr. Grier. Twelve times G5. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And on twtmty-one million what would that 
amount to, Uie total dividends distribute<l last year at that rate? 

Mr. Grier. Well, it is a matter easily to eonipiiu*. Not being a stockholder, 
I haven’t r>ai<l any attenUou to the market price of the stock and the laTcentage 
paid in dividends. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you, Mr. Grier, tell us what are the holdings 
of the company In this district and the area covereil and the nature of the 
holdings? 

Mr. Grier. I was looking for an engineer. I don’t think I could be very accu- 
rate in recalling the acreage. It Is quite large In mineral lands, quite large in 
tiinlier lamls, and not a very great acreage along two or three creeks. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does your conqiany, in addition to these real 
estate holdings, mining holdings, does It own the stock of any corporation or 
parts of the stocks of any cor|>orations? 

]Mr. Yates. I have the figures here in the hook in regard to the acreage. 

Mr. Grier. All right, I would like to give it accurately, if you please. 

IMr. Yates. This is March 1, 1913. 

Mr. Grier. Would you like me to incorixirate that now? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes, if you will. 

IMr. Grier. Mining claims, 3,723; timher lands, 18,37(5; water lands, 2,315; 
right-of-wTiy lands, 14 acres, as of March 1, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Those are all In acres? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir; acres. That is a little over a year ago. Purchases since 
then have not bi'en very great. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Arc these held in fee — al)solute title? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are not leased? 

Mr. Giuer. All patentiHl and owned by the Homestake Kilning Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that this company was formeil by — its oper- 
ation consisted in buying up these various claims you have mentioned. There 
Is where its capital is invested? 

,Mr, Grier. Yes, sir. The original purcha.ses of the company were made In 
the spring of 1878 and consisted of the Homestake lode location and Golden 
Star lode location, aggregating perhaps 15 a<‘res, and from that start the com- 
pany has been buying from time to time ever since. 

Acting Chairman (I!ommons. Does the company hold the stock of any other 
corporation, any other mining corporation? 

Mr. Grieb. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does it own outright its waterworks — water 
supply? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the timber? 

Mr. Grier. Fee title to it all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company pay a selling department or 
agent in New York? 

Mr. Grier. Selling agent? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; how Is your proiluct sold? 

Mr. Grier. Oh, Its bullion product la shlppeil to one of its bankers in New 
York City, by the bank turned over to the Unitetl States assay office, and aftiT 
molting and deducting their charges a check is given to the treasurer of the 
mining company by the assay office for the value of the bullion. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is the treasurer of the company? 

Mr. Grier. James B. Haggln. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In New York? 

Mr. Grier. New York. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can yon give us, in the last fiscal year, the 
operating expenses — total operating expenses of the company? Have you a 
financial statement we could have? 

Mr. Grier (addressing Mr. Chambers Keller). Conld you get an annual 
report? 

Mr, Keller. Mr, Chairman, yes ; it will probably facilitate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; if you could get that. 
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Will you state the organization of your force of which you have direct 
charge? You have an asHlstant superintendent and on down the line. We 
would like to get the method of organization and resi)onsIbillty. ' 

Mr. (Jkiek. The administration i.s in the liamls of a sui)erintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent. There Is a mining de])artnient with a general foreman, 
several asslstJint general f(*remen, about 30 shift bosses, and about 1,100 men 
working In various capacities. 

Acting Chairiuan (’ommons. That is in the mining department? 

Mr. CfRtKu. That Is the mining department. 

Acting CMialrman Commons. That is what you call the underground force? 

Mr. (iaiER. Yes. 

The metallurgical department, and chief metallurgist and assistant, various 
assistants in his otliee. The company operates six stamp mills, has a foreman 
at <‘aeh mill, a head amalgamator In each mill. I would like to corro(*t that 
stat(‘m(‘nt as to foreman. It has not a foreman at ea(*h mill. In I^'ad, one 
foreuian takes care of three mills, hut there is a head amalgamator in each mill. 

I'he secondary treatnu'iit consists of one regririding plant, two saml plants, 
and one slime plant, a foreman at each one of those places, but all under the 
ilirection of the chief metallurgist. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many employees in this metallurgical de- 
pa rtnuaU? 

Mr. (tKif.r. Well, the chief metallurgist and his assistant have half a dozen 
or more nam who do tlio laboratory work and assist them in making determina- 
tions from day to day. 

Acting Clialrman (k)MMONs. WVll, is the operating force under his direction 
or under the dir(‘cllon of the superintendent? 

Mr. CuiF.n. Well, of course, the whole w'orks Is under the direction of the 
superintendent, hut the head of each dc'partment Is clmrge<l with looking after 
the details of It and Is always In consultation with the s\iperlntendent. 

Acting (hiairman Commons. What I was getting at is on the underground 
W’orks. Do you have a general foreman in charge of all tlie iimlerground work? 

IMr. (tiiiKR. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And in the stamping mill, do you have a general 
foreman In charge of all surface work? 

IMr. OurER. Well, the foreman of the stamp mills takes orders from the chief 
metallurgist direct. TIr» rneclianical department is siipervisi^d by a master 
moclianie. That department embraces the drill-sharpening shop, the machine 
shop, the blacksmith shop, the pattern shop, and tlie foundry; and, in turn, all 
of these places have n shop foreman. 

Tl)e engineering department is directed hy the chlf'f engineer, who has a 
staff to assist him sutllclent to take care of that part of the business; the 
electrical department is supervised hy the cidef electrician, with a siifTi- 
cient nuinher of assistants to help him ; the timber lands and sawmillls are 
umler the direction of a head, wdth a sufficient force, of course, to carry on 
ids w’ork. And so on through all the various departments into which the op- 
erations of the company are divided, with a head to each. I can fill in the 
otlier directors now\ 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose you check that up after w’o finish. 

Mr. (Irieu. Very well. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to the employment department, Is that some- 
thing separate, or how? 

Mr. Grier. Excuse me, I forgot that. The employment department has u 
head, and sufficient help to enable him to conduct that part of the business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This department, then, does all the employing 
and discharging of men — the employment department? 

Mr. Grier. The employment department Is charged with the responsibility 
of employing the operatives needed in all departments of the service, but he 
does not dismiss them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By all departments, do you mean these you 
have gone over, mining, metallurgy, timber, and electrical? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Up to what grade — ^he does not employ fore- 
men? 

Mr. Grier. Well, he does not pass finally on foremen. 

Acting Chairman Comi^ions. He passes finally on miners and helpers and 
laborers? 
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Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. And all below foremen? 

Mr, Grier. No, sir ; not all below foremen. I should say all below shift 
bosses. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I see. All below shift bosses. How many em- 
ployees, then, are under his control in the sense of employing them? 

Mr. Grier. Oh, about two thousand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does he have control over those that are in the 
stamp mills, too, as well as under the shift bosses, he hires them also? 

Mr. Grier. He does ; but I ought to say that he does not pass arbitrarily on 
the employment of anybody. He employs a man for any department of the 
service with, I might almost say, the advice and consent of the immediate boss 
above. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that mean the shift boss? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; it is all done by consultation. All applications for employ- 
ment are made at the employment ollice, and, to a larg(' extent, he dot's ]>ass 
upon all of the men under tlie shift bosses, but makes a point to eonsult with the 
men in authority who luiv’e supervision over tlie men tlnil he sends to them io 
work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, you have besides tliat a hospital depart- 
ment, do you not, or medical department? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the organization in that department? 

Mr. Grier. The hospital department is presided over by a cliief surgeon and 
physician, with a half dozen assistants, a ludf dozen nurses, and other help 
about the hospital necessary to conduct it in a proper manner so that the 
greatest, .service and best service possible may bo glten to the operating force 
of the company. 

Acting Cliuirinan Commons. Is this considered as a regular department of 
the company’s work, or is it done by contract? 

Mr, Grier. It is a regular <lepartmoiit of the sorviee. The expense of nmin- 
tenance Is paid by the ITomestake Co„ and there is no charge of any kiml 
or chara<*ter made against the employees for either doctor’s services, nurs<'s’ 
services, or medicine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the .salaries of the doctors and nurses come 
from the company? 

• Mr. Grier. Come from the Homostake Co.’s office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you have la addition to that a recreation 
department? 

Mr. Grier. We have a recreation building whicli Is just being put Into com- 
mission, where there is located a free library, and game tables, and plunge 
and sliowor baths. Tlie Intention is to put in everything that will contribute 
to tlie pleasure and comfort and happiness of the uixiratlng force of the com- 
pany. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company finances that out of its funds? 

IMr. Grier. That is free, not only to the operating force of the mining com- 
pany, but to the people of Lead aud to the iieople of Lawrence County and to 
the people of South Dakota. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the staff of that department are on the 

Mr. Grier. Homestake pay roll. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the Homestake pay roll? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that true of the library? 

Mr. Grier. The library is free In every way, shafie, and form to all comers, 
whether they are employees or not, but is maintained by Mrs. Hearst and hns 
been for 20 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is separate from the company then? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company furnishes free quarters for the 
library? 

Mr. Grier. The library has just within the past week been moved Into the 
recreation building to furnish the necessary room for the library. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, you have a kindergarten ; what is that? 

Mr. Grier, The kindergarten is free In every way, shape, and form to all who 
choose to send their children there; and It is maintained by Mrs. Hearst 

Acting Chairman Commons. And is not on the company’s pay roll? 
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Mr. OsiES. No; there Is n staff of teaoliers, who are regular graduates of a 
klnderjfarten college, with a matron anci manservant to help take care of the 
children. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have, of course, a legal department? 

CrJWJKA Yos sil* 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat Is the force or staff of the legal depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Gbibb. The legal department of the company is presided over by Mr. 
Keller, He has associated with him a partner, but I do not know anything 
about the terms of his partnership. Mr. Keller personally attends to the legal 
work of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your detective force that you have? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, w'e have not very much of a detective force. We have one 
man who has been wlfh the company for a great many years ; originally started 
as a bullion guard ; goes along when money is transported to the wood camp or 
the sawmill, and in his leisure time, if he sees anything of interest to the 
company, he notes it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does he report on employees? 

Mr. Grieb. lie does. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How much of a force does he have? 

Mr. Grier. Well, so far as the detective wmrk is concerneii, I do not think he 
has anybody. Oh, we have half a dozen or more special watchmen that are 
under him — ^uight watchmen. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your detective force commissioned as county 
or city officers? Do they carry, a State c'ommisslon in addition to being em- 
ployed by the company? Are they deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Grier. I was just thinking — I think Mr. Nortliern has a deputy sheriff- 
ship, I know he did have; I don’t know whether he has now or not. As to the 
city, I don’t know whctlier he has any authority from the city or not. 

Acting Chairman Commons, lie can arrest men without a warrant? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I never knew It if he can. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How? 

Mr. Grier. I never knew it if he can. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Presumably he could not unless he had a deputy 
sheriffship? 

Mr. Gkier. If he had a deputy slierlffshlp he could do what the law will allow 
him to do as deputy sheriff. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company have company houses, dwell- 
ing houses and residences, which it owns and rents? 

Mr. Grier. I don't think the company has a house that it rents, unless it is 
a house rented by my father-in-law, and he pays $40 a month. It owns a few 
houses, however, that are occupied, but no rent is charged. Mr. Keller’s 
chauffeur occupies a house belonging to tlie company. A very few houses, 
probably a half dozen, came into the ownership of the company with the 
ground that they bought ami u[K>n which the houses are located. I don’t recall 
that the company has a house tliat it charges rent for except this one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. These tliat tlie company did secure, they came 
into the possession of the company in what way, do you mean? 

Mr. Grier. Well, when the company bought a mineral claim or two, often- 
times there would be a house on it, and, of course, the houses went with the 
claim. 

I would like to ask Mr. Yates or Mr, Blackstone, do you know of any liouses 
that the company rents? 

Mr. Murbin. I know of two that were acquired in the way In which you 
state. 

Mr. Grier. There may be two or three, but that la all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the relation of the company to the 
Hearst Mercantile Co.? There is no relationship ffnanclally? 

Mr. Gbieb. None; no, sir. The Hearst Mercantile Co. is owned by Mrs. 
Hearst. The corporation grew out of a store built by Mr. Hearst during the 
winter of 1878-79, and was run In his name until about 1892, when It was In- 
corporatetl, and this w'as immediately after Senator Hearst’s death, and Is 
now owned by his widow and heirs. 

Acting Ohakman Commons. What is the capital stock? 

Mr. Grieb. Three hundred thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where Is It Incorporated — in this State or In 
California? ' 
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Mr. Obier. In this State. 

Acting Chairman Commons It Is a South Dakota cori^)ratlon? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the relation of the company to the ni<l 
association? Is that a department of the company’s work, or what is (lie 
relationship? 

Mr. Grier. I suppose it might be regarded ns a department. It was organ- 
ized about three years ago, I think. The employees of the company contrlbule 
a month to the fund, and the Homestake Mining Co. contributes a 

month and administers the fund without any clmrge of anv kind or charsmter, 
under the direction of a board of directors, elected annuaUy by the employees 
of tlie company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the connection witli (lie hospital? 

Mr. Grier. The benellts paid by tlie aid association are, of course, paid to 
aid those who are sulTering from sickness due to natural causes or due to 
accident, and it also pays a death benefit due to natural causes or due to 
accident. Aid benefits paid on account of sickness from natural causes begin 
six days after the illness, and benefits paid on account of disability due to 
accident begin on tlie day of the uochlent. Necessarily the relationship between 
the aid fund and the hospital is close, because the hospital passes on the nature 
of the illness and the date ujicn whl<*h the aid begins and ends. One (►f tiio 
board of directors is from the hospital department, one from tlie inlnlug de- 
partment, one from the metallurgical depurtmeut, and one from the mechanical 
department, and one from the surface. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The surface? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And these directors are elected by each of these 
departments. Is that the Idea? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir; annually, I think, on the first Monday In January, by 
ballot. 

Acting Chairman Commons Who is the treasurer of the fund? 

Mr. Grier. I am tlie treasurer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie accounts are kept entirely separate from 
the comfiany accounts? 

Mr. Grier. Altogether; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Altogether? 

Mr, Grier. Yes, 

Acting Chairman Commons. And are any payments made from that fund to 
the company on any account? 

Mr. Grier. From the aid fund? 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Ye.s; to the company? 

Mr. Grier. No. I said a moment ago tliut the company administers the fund 
without any charge of any kind or (diaracter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. No charge? 

Mr. Grier, Nothing at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And in addition to that furnishes free medical 
and hospital service? 

Mr. Grier. Furnishes the services of tlie staff of physicians, the staff of 
nurses, and also free medicines to all of the employees of the company and to 
all of those who rely upon those employees for their support and maintenance; 
that is, the families. 

Acting Chairman Commons, "Who is the secretary or executive officer of the 
aid association, the one who — you are treasurer — hut w’ho is the secretary, the 
one that draws the checks for the payment of the allowances? 

Mr, Gbieb. Well, checks are drawn by a bookkeeper who was added to the 
staff of the Homestake office when the aid fund was organized. It placed or 
gave to the office staff additional work, and the company employeil an extra man 
to take care of that work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So all the accounts go through this clerk’s 
hands? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. The chief of the office Is formally secretary of the board of 
directors and he does a good bit of the work himself, but this extra man In the 
office draw's checks and takes care of the accounts. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, taking up these different departments, 
what are the names of the individuals who have charge? The general foreman, 
what Is his name? 

Mr. Qbteh, Of the mine? 
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Acting Chairman Commi^ns. Yes ; in tlie mine department — the general fore- 
man? 

Mr. Grier. The general foreman is Edgar B. Huntley. Mr. O’Brien, who had 
been foreman for, I tldrjk, 10 years, <lied a few days ago. 

Acting Chairman CoufmoiNs. The corresponding position In the stamp mill? 

Mr. Grier. Well, really, the general. foreman of all of the mills wmkl be the 
chief metallurgist, Allen J. Clark. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is lie In Lead now? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. He was out at Spearilsh yesterday, but I think he is 
back this morning. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the head of the employment department? 

Mr. Grier. E. F. Irwin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the hospital department? 

Mr. Grier. The chief surgeon is Dr. ,1. W. Freeman. At tlie present he is In 
Ihirope. Ho went there to the congress of surgeons. His first assistant has 
charge of tlie department at the present time—- Dr. Clough. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And who has charge of tlie kindergarten? 

I\Ir. Orteu. Miss Frances Clark. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And of the aid association — the bookkeeper? 

Mr. Grter. George B. Fogelsnng. 

Acting (.'liairmun Commons. Now, taking np tliat financial statement, we will 
return to that, If you please. 

Mr. Grter, I can give you the directors now. 

Acting (-halrinun Commons. The directors you have there? 

Mr. Grter. The directory is J. B. Haggiii, New York; I'. G. Drum, San Fran- 
cisco; F. Clark, San Fnmeisco; H. L. Tovis, San Francisco; E. 11. Clark, New 
York; Tlioiuas Turner, San Francisco; Richard Clark, San Francisco; presi- 
dent, J. B, Haggin; vice preslilent, F. G. Drum; secretary, Fre<l Clark; treas- 
urer, .1. B. Haggin; chief consulting metallurgist, C. W. Merrill, San Francisco; 
(,'luimhers Keller, liCad, S. Dak., attorney; superintendent, T. J. Grier, Load. 

Acting Chairman Commons. SVe were eonsidering the operating account. 

Mr. Grter. I think I gave yon the capital stock at !i^2.^)l.ll0, didn’t I? That 
ouglit to he $251,180. There are several pages here and I will have to add 
them up. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does it give the total operating account? 

IMr. Grier. I don’t make up this report. Mr. Chairman. It is made up by the 
secretary in San Francisco from tlie statmiK'nls that are sent to him of receipts 
and dishursenionts here at the mine every month. 

Acting C’hairnian Oommon.s. IVell 

Mr. Grier. Would you like to have It in the record? 

Aiding Chairman Commons. Yes; can you make that an exhibit? 

(The paper so presented was marked “Exhibit No, 1, Witness Grier, August 

(Grier Exhibit No. 1, pamphlet entitled “Report of the Ilomestake Mining 
<^o, from January 1 to December 31, 1913,” was submitted in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the total pay roll of the company, can 
you give that? 

Mr. Grier. For labor? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, the total for all purpo.ses, nil classes — 
salurl(*s and wages? 

Mr, Grier. I should say, approximately, $22.5,000 for labor in all departments 
of the service. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That includes all pay, hut not including the 
superintendents, I understand? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; It does Include them. It Includes the salaries of everybody In 
the service, and I sliould think it would he just about at this time $225,000 a 
month. During the summer season ordinarily it is $5,(X)0 or $10,000 a month 
more than It Is In the winter because whatever outside Improvements the 
company is making it tries to do it during the good weather, and I think 
$225,000 a month is a fair average for the year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, for the year as a whole, that would come 
at about what figure? 

Commissioner Lennon. $2,700,000. 

Acting Chairman Commons. $2,700,000 for the entire pay roll. 

Going hack to the question of the employment office department, w'hnt Is the 
policy of the -company and what are the wages — ^wag© scale and methods Of 
payment that you employ at the present time? 
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Mr. Grier. Regular minors’ wages; umlergi-ound, $3.50 a day for an eight- 
hour shift; can men and shovelors get $3; timl>er men got $4; shift bosses get 
$4, and assistants to the general forenmn get $4.50, .$5, $6, and $7 a day, but 
.$3 is the lowest for underground operatives. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, above ground in the mills? 

Mr. Grier. In the mills the head amalgamator gets $5 a day, the amalga- 
mators working under him get .$3.50 and $4. In the foundry they get $*2.r>0, 
$2.75, $3, .$3.50, $4, ami .$.5. In the machine shop they get from $3 to $5. In 
the blacksmith shop about the same; in the drill-shari)ening sh(»p about the 
•same. In the assay otlice they get from .$100 to $150 a immth, and the men In 
ch.'irge $4fK) to $.500 a moidh. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That means in the assay department, the metal- 
lurgical department? 

Mr. Grier. Well, the metallurgical lieads. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. .$400 to .$.50ti, the chief metallurgist, do you 
call it? 

]\lr. Grier. Metallurgist. 

Acting ('hairman Commons. Gets .$.500 to 

Mr. Grier. I {ini not so sure Imt what lu' gets ,$000. T.ct me see; yes, .$(>00. 
chief mctalhirgist g(4s $0(K) and his assistant $5(M). 

Acting (Miairman Commons. Wlmt are the salaries of the toclmical force In 
the other departments, engineering ami electrical? 

iMr. Grier. The assistant chief engineer gets .$3.50 si montli ; others get $2.50, 
.$22.5, $12.5, .$115, and $130. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Doe.s tliat Inclmh' 11 h‘ eks't rical ? 

Mr. Grier. The chief electrician g(*ts $210 a nmntli. His tirst assistant g»4s 
$205, and the others gtd .$3, .$4, and $5 a <lay. 

Acting (.'iialrman Co.mmons. How’ Is it in tlu' hospital s(‘rvico; what are the 
salaries there? 

Mr. Grier. Tlie chief surgeon gets .$.500 a month; llu* tirst assistant, $300; 
second, $275; third, $250; fonrtii, $22.5. 

Acting < Miairman Commons. What does the kimhn*gHrt<*n pay? 

Mr. Gkjer. The dirc'ctor gets $100 a month; first assistant, $75; second, $05; 
third, .$(10, the matron gets .$40; fourth assistant — or liftli assistant, I think, 
gels $.50. 

Acting (Tiairman (’ommons. What is the lowest ag(‘ at which you In^gln to 
em])loy boys or men for any kind of work? 

Mr. Grier. I should think 17 or 18. 

Acting (’halrman Commons. And what kind of work tire lh(\v pul to? 

Mr. Grier. Light, vcTy liglit work on top of ground mainly to hclj) around 
the houses. 5V’e had applic’ations for boys of more tender years than I have 
named, Init we don’t take tiiem ; tell them they ought to be at school. 

Ac'ting Chairman Commons. That is, you iclace 17 ns tlie l(»w(‘st age? 

Mr. Gui!;r. I think Mr, Irwin can tell you better Ilian I (*an. 

Acting Chairman (^)iiMoNs. Wliut is the lowest age you hire anybody? 

Mr. Irwin. The youngest we have ever had is IC. They are hired tempo- 
rarily to work during the summer around the mills. Underground, is 18. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. What is the rate of pay of hoys that begin at 
17 on light w’ork? 

Mr. Grier. What do they get? 

l\Ir. luwMN. Two dollars and a half on the surface and .$3 underground, except 
one clas.s of work, keeping the screens clean In tlie mills we pay them a dollar 
and a half. It is just light work, keeping tlie chips and df'bris aw^ay from the 
scrtHuis. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many w^nild be employed at that 
rate, $1.50, at the pre.seiit time? 

Mr. Irw in. I should judge 15 to 18. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the next step when a boy starts In at 
that age; then he gets up to 18, when he Is promoted to some other class of 
work? What would be the next class of work he would get and the pay? 

Mr. Grier. You mean underground? 

Acting Chairman Commons. No; these boys starting in at $1.50, temporarily, 
cleaning screens, what would be the line of promotion? 

Mr. Grikb. Well, naturally the next step would be $2.50, helping on the plates. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Helping on the plates? 

Mr, Gbieb. Helping or cleaning the amalgamating plates. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Onllnarily how long would they be kept at that 
rate at that work? 

Mr. Grieb. Well, they would be kept at it until there Is a vacancy, and we 
have a pretty stable force. These boys that go to work, they don’t continue In 
the service very long. They come in during the summer vacation for three 
months ahd they cJiange pretty often. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, they are fxjys that live in the community? 

Mr. Grieb. Tlie ptillcy of the Homestuke Co. alw.ays has been to give employ- 
ment to the sons of the old veterans of the company to the fullest extent possi- 
ble. It gives the preference to Lead boy.s, who are the sons of men who have 
been In the service for a great many years. We do not want those boys, as a 
matter of fact, at that tender age. A mother will come and plead for a month’s 
work or a few months’ work, and often gets it in tliul way. 

Acting Chalnnjin (^ommons. Are there any educational requirements that 
you impose on the boys before you take them in? Must they pass a certain 
grade In the school? 

Mr. Grieu. No. 

Acting Chairman (’ommonh. Then it is just the age that you take Into account? 

Mr. Grier. Educational qualitications in doing that kind of work are really 
not necessary. We do all we can to encourage boys to go to school, but no 
educational qualitications are necessary. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Well, do you recruit a large number — is there an 
Important part of your force recruited right from the mining community here, 
boys thal come in and continue, that tlie conqainy are advancing to the higher 
positions? 

Mr. Grier. Oh, yes. If they continue witli the company, they are advanced 
ns rapidly as they can be without putting some boy out wlu) Is performing hls 
duties. Of course, if you have a stable force of operatives, promotion sometimes 
Is pretty slow. 

Acting Clialrmaii Commons. These wages that you have given, how long have 
they bt'en in force, this scale of wages? 

Mr. OuiEH. Tn the various departments? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; have there been clmnges in recent years, or 
how far Imck does that scale run? 

Mr. Grier. The scale for miner.s, car men, shovelers, carpenters, machinists, 
fouudrymen, and mill men has been in force for 3r> years; tlie wage sc'ule for 
miners* has not been changed since the mine .started 35 years ago, nearly 86 — 
in fact, over 36. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, the men who are getting $3.50? 

Mr. Grieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, the men that are getting $3, has there been 
any change in that? 

Mr. Grier. That .scale has been unchanged for 35 years. 

Acting Chulrmnn Commons. The same about as tlie other? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Aiul the other scale, the lower scale, the $2.50 
scale, has there been any clmnge in that? 

Mr. Grieb. Well, that has been in effect for the same length of time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For tlie same length of time? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chulrumn Commons. Do you have tiguro.s coiuplled which will show 
the numlier of men employed at the.se several rates of pay? 

Mr. Grieb, Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could they be furnished to us now? 

Mr. Grier. I have a statement made up once a year which will show just 
exactly what you call for. Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The number at each rate of pay? 

Mr. Grieb. At each rate of wage; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long has the scheilule regarding hours of 
labor, which I understood you said Is eight hours throughout — how long has 
that been In effect? 

Mr. Grieb. It is eight hours in every department of the service. That has 
boon in effect, I think, for half a dozen years ; I don’t remember accurately. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was It before that time? 

Mr. Grier. hours at the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ten hours where? 

Mr. Grieb. At the mine. 
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Acting Chairman CaMMONS. That Is underground? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. ' i 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was Giere any other 10-hour scale, any other 
10-hour employment except that underground? 

Mr Gbier. I think at the foundry, machine shop, blacksmith shop, and thost‘ 
nlaces it was 10; in the mills it was 12— two shifts. You undersThnd In the 
mine while the 10-hour schedule is in effect, that a man dm^s not get to work 
for from 15 to 45 minutes from the times he leaves the top and goes down to his 
nlace of employment. So with a 10-hour schetiule it does not mean very much 
over hours’ work as it may be 10, 15, 20, or 30 minutes before he actually 

^^Acting Chairman Commons. Take the eight-hour schedule, a man goes to 
work, when he comes to tlie shaft to go down, when ho goi‘S down, frmn the 
times he goes down until he comes up, what time elapses? 

Mr. Grier. That he is at work? ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. No; the total time between those two. 

Mr Grier. The cage starts down at 0.50, we will say. in the evening. 1 he 
first ca^^e load that got‘s <lown, if they an* w<»rklng near the station where they 
stop, tliev probably get to their placi^^ of employment at 7. If they hav(‘ to go 
a long distance ami are going down after the first cage hiad I do not supp<.se 
that they get to work— instead of g<‘ttlng to work at 7. iirohably It would he 
a quarter to 8 before the last cage h»ad wouhl get to work. They are not 
hoisted now for their meal, lunch at night or dinner at no.m, as they 
in the early days here, but tlu\v take a half an la.nr, underground, to eat 
their meals and they leave their plac<‘s of employment from T) minutes to 
half an hour before their time is up, so that, as a matter of fuet a man doi‘s not 
work for the company over six an<l one-half hours and soine not over six 

Acting (Chairman Commons. According to the figures tlM>n‘, it is about eight 
and orie half hours from the top to tlie top again, if that Is the term you use. 
frcmi tlio time they outer the cage until they come out of the cage; it runs 
about elgiit and one-half hours? 

ArtiS’"'LlTlnU' n-MMoNs^lna tl)«t woul.l lH^ nhout tl.P nveraKe time from 
the time the men start to go undergrouml until they come out? 

Mr Grier. Well, perhaps that would i>e pretty near correct. 

Acting Chairman ('Commons. Tluai out of that ytm ligiire that on “vorage 
there would be half an hour taken for lunch, which would leave eight houis 
underground of time available for work? 

Artin- Chairmnn ro>fMONS. Now. aoins to and from bis work unrtorKmna.l 
he tate at the outsl.le an hour aii.l a half; that Is, you figure he works si-M 

and one-half actual hours? . ^ 

Mr Gkifr Yes; I call an hour and a half the ontsifle. , , , , . , . 
Acting C'lmirnmn Commons. And the shortest time It would take him to go 
and come frmn the work if he was living close hy the shaft would be no up- 

OMnK“^li’‘’thTa!.OT^^^ It la a Rood deal of time at 

the shaft in large nuinliers and wmit for the cage to come tor them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They must be there on time? 

Mr GRmB. It is only necessary for the first cage load to be there when it 

"‘ArtlnTch«lrmat;"^doMMONS. What Is the average that they lose short of 

'’M^'GBTEE.T'don’t think that the company gets much over six and a half 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the average? 

ASlil'chalrman 'commons. .S1» and a half hours would be the maximum : 
then that " not v“r.v well be the average. If the maximum los-s Is an 
hour and a half what would l>e the average? 

^ Mr Grier I wouldn’t hesitate to say seven hours would be the average. 
Acting Chalraan Commons. That Uiey are actually working? 

^Si;rrctai™“MrL‘on"r in the mills the time Is full time? 

Actl^'ohalrman 'Sm'MOHA*They’are working all the time? 

Mr. Qrieb. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chnirnmi CoMMo^s. Now, umlerf'vound, what standard you of 

(Jeteribinlnf' the amount of work n miner should do during the fime he Is there- 
the eiuht hours or seven hours on the nvernge — flie nmoiint or it/ 

Mr. Grikr. You can’l vory well fix a standartl for the reason there are various 
<iortH o^! i^achliK'ry use«l fi>r ilrilliii^ and s<nne are more efficient than others, 
and soihe /ground is hanl<‘r tlnin ofliers, so that yon can’t arbitrarily fix the 
number of feet a man should drill. AH that is expet ted is a man should be 
reusonaldy dilijrent in doiiiK what he can as an honest and fair day’s work. 

Actinf/ (’hairnian (^omajons. Eacli man keeps a record each day of how much 
he actually drills? 

JMr. Oktkr. Yes, sir. 

Acting? riiainnan <^o>riroxs. lie makes a report of that to the — to whom does 
lie rejiort; throuf'h his btiss? 

Mr. (ruiKK. '^I’liat ^?oes throip^h tlie boss to the office. 

Acflnjr (Hialrman (’ommon.s. Are tliose kept of record? 

Mr. tfUiER. Yes, sir. 

Acti^^^ (Miairinan (’ommons. Can wc lane a form of the form used for the 
report that he makes? 

Mr. (Jriku. Mr. Irwin will, wlien he pets back with the rt'port I asked for 

Mr. Y viKs. The enpint'cr's ofllct* has the reports 

Mr. CiuKR. Will yon pet them, Mr. Y'ates? 

Actinp Chairman Commons. 1 imam the individual report each man turns 
ill of the amount of work he has tlone. 

Idr. Yatks. a blank form? 


Actinp (Hmirnian Commons. Yes; Just a blank form. I take it from what 
you say that it Mill la' pra<*tically Impracticable to pay miners by the tonnape 
of drillinp done or anytldnp of that kind? 

Mr. OiiTEU. No; it vvouhl not be im})ractlcabe. Tt is done in some places, but 
tlu‘r(‘ are people wlio object to ple<*ework in this country and it has nevi'r been 
insisted upon liere. 

Actinp CHiairman Commons. You lui\e never had any contract system or 
piecework contract inlninp? 

Mr. Ghikr. Well, a p<aal many years apo the experiment was made of 
lettinp a contract to a parly of men to mine and stope, ])ayinp them so much 
l»er ton for the ore d('liv(‘red at the shaft. But I puess it is L*l> yi'ars since we 
had any of that, isn’t it? 

Mr. S^VTUs. Yes; I think as much as that. 

Actinp Chairman (Commons, How lonp did that practi('e or experiment con- 
tinue? 


Mr. Grier. Not very lonp. 

Actinp Chairman (%»:mmonh. What were the ditfculties about contimilnp that? 
]Mr. Grier. AVeil, the men who were doinp the contract work seemed to be 
more interested in pettlnp (uit tons than workinp the stope so that it would 
be safe. 


Actinp Chairman Commons. Namely, safety 

Mr. Grier. Entered larpely into the objection, the matter of safety. 

Actinp Chairman Commons. It was ino.stly safety in order that they mipht 
take more care. In M'hat particular, where does the care come in? 

Mr. Grikr. Well, the safety of a stope, of an excavation underpround, de- 
pends a pood deal on how you take out the ore, how you leave the walls, and 
how you leave the roof. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Yon don’t ha^e much timber compared with coal 
mines*, your timberinp is \ery small, of course. 

Mr. Grier. Well, we haven’t ns much timberinp now, anywhere near it, that 
we used to have. A number of years apo we adopted a new mine, a new style, 
and that was of lettinp waste down from the top, from the level above, and 
after breaking the sto|>e full of ore, taking it out across the leilpe and following 
that with the waste coming down as you went across. The waste Is to hold 
the walls while the ore was removeil. 


Acting Chairman Cojimons. IIow long ago did you adopt that method? 

Mr. Grikr. A dozen years apo, perhaps. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that permit the miner to do a larger amount 
of work; that Is, turn out a larger output, larger tonnage, than this method, 
than it did under the old method? 

Mr. Grtkk. m; I don’t know that it does. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the advantage, more economical? 
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Mr. Gkieb. The advantage is In using the waste rock to^)rotect the waTls 
of the stope Instead of timbers. ^ ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. It saves on the timber? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. I can give you now, Mr. Chairman, the total number of 
men — thivS applies only to the mine, however — working at dilTeront^syaies 
wages. Shall I read it into the record? ^ 

Acting Chairniaii CojrMONs. Yes; please put it In. 

Mr. Grier. Number of men: 36, at .$2.50; 1, at $2.75; 743, at .$3; 535, at $3.50; 
1, at $3.75; 41, at $4; 51, at $4.50; 1, at .$4.75; .3, at $5; 1, at $,5..50; 1, at $7; 
1, at .$8; and 1, at $10. 

One, at ^50 a month vrould be nearly $12. That is the men — you understand 
that this first lot of 36 at .$2.50 are men doing ordinary labor on surface. 

Acting Chairman Co.m^lons. Wluit is the occupation, what is tlie name of tlie 
occupation tliat they perform? 

i\Ir. Outer. Oh, various things about the surface, cleaning up and clianging 
things continually going on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. .Just labor? 

Mr. Grier. Common laborers. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. Now. that is for tlie underground work, that is a 
total of how many employees — 1,100? 

Mr. Grier. In addition to those, there is 20 contractors. Their rate is not 
given. It would be whatever they earn, but it makes a total of 1.440 men, and 
that was for .January, 1014. 

Acting (duiirman ('ommons. Are those contractors on timber work, is that it, 
or what class of work? 

Mr. Guier. Those are drifters, they are running tunnels and drifts and 
crosscuts. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why is it that you have tln‘ contract system for 
drifters,' is that sometliing tliat is measurable in advance, can you measun; that 
out so that you know what you are going to <lo? 

Mr. Grier. Tliey start from a certain point that the engineers, the mine engi- 
neers gi‘e them, w'e will say on tin* first <»f th(' montli, aind at tin* end of the 
month th(' number of feet run Is inea.sured, and tliey are paid at the rate p(‘r 
foot agreed upon wlien they start. | .\d<lressing Mr. JO. F. Irwin. J Can joii 
tell the chalrinaii about wiiat tliey make? 

Aiding Chairman Commons. The contractors. 

Mr. Greer. Say take an average of the men drifting in the mine. 

Mr. Irwin. Last month we av(Taged up all the drilts for the month, and they 
averaged $4.56 per day per man for eiglit Iiours. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Do they work in gangs? 

Mr. Irwin. Four men usually take a drift, two on each shift. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, tlie four men may go togellier, do lliey? 

Mr. Irwin. Ye^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. Divide equally? 

Mr. Irwin. Sign the contract, and divide the money equally aft(‘r jiaying for 
their supplies, and tiiey averaged $4.51). That is tiie last average we figun-d up. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do. tliey pay for their supplies? 

Mr. Irwin. They pay for their powder, caps, fuse, and carliide. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, is this figure that you give net? 

Mr. Irwin. Net for labor after deducting all the supplies. 

Acting Chairman Commons. After de<lucting all their supplies? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grier. This is the form. 

<The paper so presenttnl was marked '‘Exhibit No. 2, Witness Grier, August 
3, 1914.” 

Grier Exhibit No. 2, the paper referred to, was submltteil in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. This statement that you have sums up the 
pay roll for the month of January? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. We have this sort of a statement made in January of each 
year. This Is January, 1914. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you file that as an exhibit? 

Mr. Gbieb. Why, yes, be glad to. ^ ^ 

(The paper so presented was marked “Exhibit No, 3, Witness Grier, August 
3 1914 ” 

’ See Grier Exhibit No. 3, under “ Exhibits.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you similar for the mills and surface work, 
have you a similar summary of the pay roll? 
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^►Mr. Gbieb, We^ave not a .sfutoiiient like that for the surface, no. We have 
neve^iiiude one except for th# mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Why is it 

Mr. Grier. Howevor, we can bring in for you, If you would like to have them 
jKamlned, say, the wliole pay rolls of the company for — this is August 1 ; we 
could ribrgive tln'in to you for July. We can give them to you for June if you 
would like to look at them. 

Acting C’hulnniin Commons. Can you make a transcript of tlie pay roll? 

ftlr. Gkikr. Well, I would not like to umlertake it. I would like to have you 
look at tliem — too much work. 

Acting Chairman I-omaions. Well, how do you happen to make up this one 
each January ; is it because you have the figures? 

Mr. Gbji*ji. Yes; they are easily compiled, and — well, we just did it for infor- 
mation, not for any s]H>clal purjiose that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Now, as to kc^'ping the record of the amount 
of work that is done, I have the blank horo that each man Is requireti to meas- 
ure (Mich hole drilled by liimself and record tlie measureti depth in the proper 
place on the other side of tliis card at the end of the shift. The card shall be 
deposltt'd in a l>ox provided for the purpose at the shift station. The shift 
boss shall collect tla^ cards each day, (). K. by signing his name, and turn into 
timekiieper’s ofiiee. If tlie shift b<»ss shall find any lioles not measured correctly 
he shall make out a duplicate curd with corrt'ct measurements recorded. 

Tliat, I take it, then, would give f(»r (*ach man eacli day the amount of actual 
fe('t that he has drilled, or inches, or wiiatever it is? 

Mr, Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting (nialrmaii (Vimmons. And It gives the level and the stope or drift. 
Tlnit would indicate the character of the work, would it? 

Mr. Gkiub. Vi's, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Whether It was hard drilling or soft material? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’halrnian Commons. And the numlter of hol(?s drilled. What use Is 
made of thl.s re<:*ord regarding the man himself, the compiling of a record of 
the work that each man does? 

Mr. (fRiKR. Well, it Is for the purpose of furnishing the office with sucli in- 
formation as it ought to have n^garding the servii^c a man is giving to the com- 
pany. And, as I said a little wldle ago, you can't arbitrarily fix the number of 
feet a man should drill for various rea.son.s. DHTenmt t.vi)es of drills will ac- 
conipllsli — one drill will accomplish more than anotlier. htnause it is a better 
machine, while perhaps it operates more smoothly and no little difficulty arises 
in tlie imvhanlsm of it. And another thing that affects the work that a man 
accomplislies is the quality of the drill steel, or the sti^l out of which the drill 
Is rnacle. You understand that various firms manufacturing drill steel give to 
the consumer different qualities. Sometimes it is a pretty hard matter — in fact. 
It is all the tinui — to obtain an absolutely uniform quality. Well, then comes in 
the shajH* of the work, the drill making or drill sbariXMilng, and that in turn is 
afftvtefl by the tenii>ei’ of It, and a number of things enter into it, w'hat it is 
possible to accomplish, and It can not always be controlled, so that you can 
not arbitrarily fix a certain number of feet that a man must drill In order to 
satisfy you as to his having done a day’s w'ork. And then the texture of the 
rock through which he drills varies considerably on diffc'rent parts of the mine. 
This form that we keep is intended to furnish us with information by which 
we can judge what a man Is d<*ing in a certain place and wdiat the man on 
the opposite shift Is doing in the same place, and then that compared with 
other parts of the mine where the work is either harder or softer, and even 
then you can’t say that a man hasn't done his duty, because he may have had 
steel that was not properly tempered, his drill wasn’t sharp enough, or he may 
have had to wait to get a supply of drill steel. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any compilation made or statistical table 
made up each month? 

Mr. Grikr. Y"es, sir ; every 10 days we compile the work done by the various 
drills and men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does Mr. Irwin keep that record? 

Mr. Grier. The report Is made up In the engineer’s office. 

Acting Chaifman Commons. And it is the record of each man’s work? 

Mr. Giuer. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could we have one of the 10 days’ statements? 

Mr. Grikr. Certainly. Have you got one? 
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Mr. Yates. Not of each man’s work. % 

Acting Chairman Commobis. I would like toisee what sort of reconl 4s kept 
on each man. 

Taking the shovelers or loaders; I believe you call them shovelars that 
load the car, do you not? ^ 

Mr. OniKB. Well, they shovel the car full and pusli It, so tlial thoy^are renlly 
both carmen and shovelers. From the point they load It, they push it to the 
station or place where the train picks it up. We have air motors underground 
that draw trainloads, and pi<*k them up all along ami take them to the .shaft. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How far would a man have to push a car until 
lie got to the main track or main line? 

Mr. Grikb. Sometimes a long distance and sometimes just a few feet, depend- 
ing on where he is working. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your standard of a day’s work during 
the eight hours of that class of labor? 

Mr. Gbter. There is no standanl. A man .shoveling from a large jille of roc'k 
may be loading from what would be callwl a run of small rock, and he could 
shovel twice as many cars from that run of small rock into his car and push 
it to where he had to g(^ — he could load twice as many <‘ars as a man could 
who encountered largo pieces that rolled down in a pile that is in the stope 
and from which th(\v .shovel. The number of cars that a man sliovels and 
runs to a certain jdace is left to the judgment of his boss, and no bo.ss is ex- 
pwlfsi to impose upon a man more than he can lion<‘stly do, and If he (Uh's fix 
a numher of oars in a certain place for a man to shovel and run in a day, 
he is expected and dlroctCHl to take into consideration all the circuinstanci's 
surrounding the work that tiie man is doing, ami if he lix(‘s 10 cars for him to 
«lo and the man does not do more than 5, he is supposed to take into con- 
sideration the circumstances surrounding his work, and the next day lie 
might he able to .shovt*! 20 cars with greater ea.sc than he could the day before 
shovel 5. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What rmiril is keiit of the numher of cars that 
a shovcier tills? 

Mr. Guieb. There are tally men at the places the cars an' dumped, and each 
man’s cars are marke<l. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Kuch man puts a check on Ids car? 

Mr. Gkikr, No; there is a tally man there, and as each man comes with his 
car 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, the man comes himself? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And he cre<lits him? 

Mr. Grier. Credits Idm with the numl>er of cars he dumps into the bins or 
the receptacle, or reservoir, or wimtever you choose to call it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Those are the men getting llie .$3? 

Mr. Grt?:r. Three dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. AVhat are your regulations in ca.se that there are 
any complaints on tiie part of either the mituM* or tin* slioveler that the 
shift boss is not giving him a fair .show on an amount of work or has laid Ivim 
off because he has not done the amount of work? 

Mr. Guter. The shift boss, if he has laid a man off for any cause, no matter 
what, is n^quired to report to the employment ofllce the dismissal of the man 
and the reason tlierefor. Of conr.se wdien a' man is dlsmi.ssed he goes to the 
employment office and asks for his time. He Is asked wdiy he Is quitting. If 
his story does not agree with the shift boss’s story, Investigation is made, 
and If it is found upon inve.stlgatlon a nuin is not at fault and the shift boss Is, 
the man is reciuired — is restored and the shift Ik)s.s repriuiaiuled. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who investigates that? 

Mr. Grier. The employment office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does he do that himself Individually, or does 
he have a force? 

Mr. Grteb. He does It individually. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Goes down at the workings? 

Mr. Grier. No. The shift boss must assign the cause for the dismissal of 
a roan, and he turns his name Into the office as having been retired from the 
service. Then the man who Is retired calls at the employment office to get 
his time, or his pay, and he Is asked why he is leaving. If the story that he 
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lellB does not agrc^e with th(» story tliat the shift boss tells, then investigation 
is made. If the shift boss is itt fault he is reprirfianded and the man Is re- 
stored to bis work. 

Acting Chairnmn Commons. In case a tnan makes a complaint against the 
slilft boss, that, of course. Is a part of this report that he makes? 

Mr. QKim. Ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. To the timekeeper’s olheo? 

^ Mr. (iRiER. Yes ; that goes into the employment bureau. 

^ Acting Chairman Commons. Now, then, the shift boss can discharge a man — 
or what is it, a discharge or a suspension that the shift boss does? 

Mr. Orier. W(dl, both things occur. For some faults the shift boss has the 
privilege of laying a man off a day, or two, or three, or a week, according to 
the gravity of the offense; ordinarily a man is given about three chances, and 
then if he 

Acting Cliafrman Commons. What is the highest number of days that the 
slilft boss can lay a man off? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I don’t think that any mnxiimiin number of days has ever 
been fixed. It generally runs, as I suggested, from a day or two to 10 days. 
Mr. Irwin, what would be the average? 

Mr. Trwtn. Generally five days to two weeks. 

Mr. Grier. Fiirtlier than that, they discharge them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then they can discharge them, and the man 
takes it up with the emiiloyment office, it is investigated there, and the shift 
boss can bo turned down? 

Mr. (}rier. Ye.s. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. On either a suspension or a 

Mr. Ghieu. Dismissal. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Or dismissal? 

Mr. flRiKR. Yes. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Can ho be vetoed or turned down on a suspen- 
.sion? 

Mr. Guter. Sir? 

Acting (!lialrman Commons. Can the employment office rev(‘rse on a suspen- 
sion and send the man back to work again witliont suspending him, without 
permitting him to be suspended? 

Mr. Grier. Well, you know one day would elapse before an investigation 
could be made. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. He has got one day, anyhow? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; but he can be restored if the cause is found insufficient. 

Acting Chairman (^)mmons. Do you keep a record of the suspensions? Is 
there a report made to you of tlie number of suspensions and the days? 

Mr. Grier. A reiiort is made to me at the emi of each montli of the num- 
ber of men leaving the service, tlio cause which tliey give for leaving, and the 
cause given by the shift bo.ss. 

Acting (^hnirman Commons. Coiilil we have a copy of one of tlio.se reports? 

Mr. Grier, Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The employment office hires all of the men, as 
I under.stanil? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, 

Acting Chairman Commons. You require them to sign nn appllcntlou and 
to take a physical examination? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would ..■yon describe the procedure? What sort 
of examination questions are asked of the men? 

Mr. Grier. A man applying for omployinent, if there is a reasonable chance of 
Ills going to work \Altliln a f<*w days, is referreii to the meilical department to be 
passtHl upon. That is done bei*ause the company wants to know whether he Is 
physically able of doing tiie work he .seeks. Occasionally yon will find, well, 
probably a man who would like to get on the Homestake pay roll so that he 
can enjoy the benefits of the ahl fund. Tlint would be an Imposition on the able- 
bodied men who contribute regularly to the fund and who enjoy Its benefits — ^to 
have somebody who was not capable of doing a day’s work enter the service and 
probably be taken sick within a week or less or more and be on then for the rest 
of his life ?ind If he dlbd his heirs get the death benefit. 

Acting Cbalmu&i^ Commons. When was this physical examination first 
adopteil? How long has that been the practice? 

Mr. Gribb, Very soon after the establishment of the aid fund. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. It grew out of the aUl fund? 

Mr Gbikb. It grew out of the aid fund ; yes. , . . . * . ii i 

Acting Chairman Commons: Now, the report of the physlcinn, then, Is final, 

is It? ^ 

Acting Clialrmlan Commons. What things does he take Into accounj; the 
nucstlon of age, does he take that Into account? . * 

^ Mr. Gbieb. Well, we rely, I might say, absolutely upon his judgment. And the 
man’s age, I presume, would be taken Into consideration In connection with his 

nhvsical ailment, If he has one. . . , . « i. 

^ Acting Chairman Commons. But the company, the superintendent, dws not 
lay down and rule regarding the age — no age limit which is recognized? 

Mr. Gbieb. There never lias been an age limit prescribed In passing upon the 

^^^Actlng^ Chairman Commons. What has been the actual experience as regards 
the highest age of men newly taken on, say. In the past year? 

Mr. Grier. Well, that is all a matter of record. If you will excuse me, I 

thiidt ISlr. Irwin can give you a better answer. , 

Acting Chairman Comaionr. Have you compiled the ligures stlo^\^n^, tiic 
dllTerent ages of the men taken on during the year? 

Mr. Irwin. We have that in our monthly report. w 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. That is included in this one I lent' asked f«)r . 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. Would you like to see this? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

IMr Grier. Containing tlie age record and everytliing. 

Acting Chairman Comaionr. That report, Mr. Irwin, is not here? 

Mr IrW'IN. I have just sent for it. i. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. You have a scheduh*, have you, of the form that 
you use that the man fills out, Mr. Irwin? 

ASing'chalrman Commons. All these are made out by tlie employment <lo- 
partment? 

luiintT Chairman CoAiAtoNS. Here Is the name, age, height, weight, coH>r of 
hair and eves — those, I presume, are simply for Idontificatioii purposes? 

Mr. Grter. We want the fullest Information possible to obtain so that a man 
may be fully identified in every waiy, shape, and form. TIuto have ^ 
wliere a man is under the employment of the company and 

enough to have met death, either by accident or natural causes, ami we haAc 
been at a loss to identify him to people that have inquired even across the 
so that we have the fullest possible Identification of the 

that Ave are able to give that Information to a^nyhodv i 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, tluui, physical 5 those the ob- 
vious defects, I presume, or does the man fill this out liiiiiselir ▼ ^.v • i 

Mn OR^rWell, the i^ian is not always willing to fill in the defects. I thmk 
that is done pretty much by the physician. , , t 

Mr. Irwin, Those questions are all answereil by the man, and I write them 

Commissioner O’Connell. You wouldn’t call the color of a man’s hair a de- 
foet : vou might say It was red or black. 

Mr, Grier It would not be a defect, but it would he a moans of identlfica- 

*'‘A^tinK Chairman Commons. Now, It Is state.1 here whether he Is a marrleil 
man, am! his natlonallt.v. What Is yonr policy regarillnK the employment of 
marrlert men as against unmarried men? „ k ™ ..rof 

Mr Gbieb. The policy of the company for many years has been to give pref- 
eremi to married men, other things all ^Ing equal. Men h"™^„'’,Xre8t 
more desirable than what we call the rolling stone. A man who has no Interest 
In any person, place, or thing on earth, who goes about from one toiro to an- 
other,^s^kIng whom he may devour oftentimes, we don t want, * ‘j’. 

that sort of emnlovee, and therefore If a man has a home here and a family ne 
ifve^ mSch S^Mlrable to enter the service of the company than one who 

** Acting ^ttirm^'c^MONS. If he Is a married man with a family some place 
else the same thing would hold? 
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^Ir. Grier. The sanie thing would apply If a man exi^ected to remain perma- 
nently In the service, and brought his fainily her^. 

Acting Chilirinan (Jommons. Sui)po.sc‘ his family is abroad. 

]Mr. Grier. We have those eases and are continually urging upon the married 
man here with family in Italy or Sicily or .some place else to get them here 
If he Intends to remain. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I>oes your record show the number of men with 
families abroad? 

Mr. Grier. I think it does. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you furnish tl»e nunilier of men who have 
families abroad? 

l\Ir. luwiN. We liavo no record of tliat. It gives tlie address of his wife. 
There l.s no record k('i)l of tli<.‘ niimlier of employees with families in the old 
country, Just tin* present a<Idress of the wife at the time lie is muployed. 

Mr. Grier. Tliat Indicates whether the family is abroad or not? 

Mr. Irwin. We Iiaveii’t any comiilleil record. 

Acting Clialrnmn Commons. If ids family l.s moved here, there is a record 
made of that? 

Mr. Irwin. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You only lui\e a reconl showing what was tlie 
situation wlien he was emiiloyed? 

Mr. Irwin. At the time he was employed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 8o that you don’t keep it up to d:ite as to that 
point? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman C’ommons. What iiroportion of your 2,200 men would he mar- 
ried men? I presume Mr. Irwin would have that, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Grier. I presume INIr. Irwin could give a better guess on that. 

Mr. Irwin. Slxty-live jior cent, I should say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Slxty-ftve per cent married, and have their homes 
here? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, that would not lie as high. I’robably 15 or 20 per cent wlio 
have not their families here. There arc always a class of employees coming 
In and having their families at their former home and moving them here as 
soon as they get estul»ll.slie<l. 

Acting Chalrmuii Commons, Regarding the nationality, what is the attitude 
of tlie employment oifice on the dllTerent nationalities that are employed? 

Mr. Grier. The iiollcy is to give preference to Americans, but we have some 
very good employees from the other sble of the Atlantic, not so many, however, 
now ns we hud a few years ago. It was thought wise not to restrict the operat- 
ing force entirely to American or Engllsh-siieaking people, thinking it might 
give cause or give rise to the idea we were prejuiliced against other nation- 
alities. I should think we have In the mines in round numbers, I sliould say, 
100 Italians, 100 Finlanders, 100 from the Slavonic Provinces, and probably a 
<lozen other what you would call foreign nationalities representetl, hut in very 
much smaller numbers, nil aggregating possibly 500 men out of between 1,100 
and 1,200 employed In mines. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your employment ofllee would have a record of 
that so that we could get it? 

Mr. Grier. Y^es, sir. 

Acting Chnlnuan Commons. Have you that, or Mr. Trwln? 

Mr. Grieb. You can get that sheet. Have you an extra copy? 

Acting Chairman Commons. According to your statement there would be 
about as much as half of those underground that are 

Mr. Grieb. Distributed among 14 or 15 mitionalitlos. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Taking the number as a whole, which is 2,200, 
would that run about the same, about half? 

Mr. Grieb. No, sir; In the other departments there is not anything like as 
high a per cent of foreigners as there Is in the mines. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How does that haptien there should be more un- 
derground foreigners? 

Mr. GBncB. Well, it seems that the foreign element applying for work applies 
for work In the mines rather than In the departments. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have they been miners in the old country? Is 
that the idea? 

Mr. Gbikr. •Well, either some of them have; and some of them have had 
mining experience in other camps In the United States. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, l)e»l(lo tlM> question of giving to 

Ainevicana on tlie ground of nationality, Is there any ground on tlie l>asls of 
efliciency? I>> you find tiie Americans are better workmen than foreigners? 

Mr. Ghieb. Well, I think tliey are just us gcHKl, anil we rather prel'i'i* tlu iu. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You stated formerly there was a much larger per 
cent, 1 think, of the foreign element? 

Mr. GiuKii. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Grieu. Five or six years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, you chaugeil. What was the proportion 
that time? Say, it is about half foreign now, Mliat was it at tiiat llmeV 

Mr. Grier. Well, I would rather Mr. Irwin gave you that ; lie ha sa closer 
account of it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat is the amount of it? 

Mr. Irwin. Se^outy-t\\o per cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember now the figures for the 
] (resent? 

Mr. Irwin. Seventy-one |x^r cent English and American .siM»aking, aud 29 in'r 
cent foreign and nou-Kiiglish .speaking. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, formerly 72 iK‘r cent were foreigners and 
non-l'higllsli speaking, and tliat would mean 28 |>i“r cent English siwaklng, and 
now it Is just reversed? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clialniuin Commons. Seventy-one per cent English and 21) jK'r cent 
foreigners? 

IMr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Tlie policy has apparently changetl entirely re- 
garding the employment of foreigners? 

Mr. CiRiER. I would like to ask Mr, Irwin if in giving this ihw cent lie refers 
to foreignei's he includes Germans wlio .siHMik Eiigllsli well, Scotcluuen and Irish 
and people from the otlier side of the Atlantic? 

Mr. Irwin. The English speaking will include English, Americans, Scotch, 
and Irish only. 

Mr. Gku:e. I think that can he sliown better in a statement to the oomrais- 
slon— the slatement Mr, Irwin lias sent for — wliat tlie nationalities represented 
are and the number of eacii. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We can take tliat up wlien that comes in. You 
ask u question regarding religion. What is tlie reaMUi for asking that? 

Mr. Grier. Just tlie same as asking the politics, nationality, color of hair, aud 
height, and everytldng else. 

Acting Clmlrnian Commons. What is that reason? 

Mr. Grier. Identification. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Identification? 

Iilr. Grier. Yes, sir ; identification. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is tlierc any reason to tldnk that iieople of one 
religion or anotlier religion are better emjiloyees than another? 

Mr, Grier, There lias bwn no discrimliiatiou on account of religious afiillatlon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A person wlio claims himself as liuving no re- 
ligion whatever, l)elng an infidel, would that make any dllTerence? 

Mr. Grier. Well, as long as we don’t class him us an anarelilst or somelliing 
akin to that w’c wouldn’t object to him. We have a very few of tliat kind on 
the pay rolls, but I think they all have a little religion In their hearts even 
though they say none. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Well, is It the policy of the company to encourage 
tlie establlshinent of churches and religious organizations In the community? 

Mr. Grier. The company lias been a regular contrllmtor to all of the cliurclies 
represented here in I.^ad and on what we cull the lielt along its hoisting works 
and mills and line. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What would be the denominations, for example? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I think we have about all of the denominations in the coun- 
try represented. All of the Protestant denominations and tlie Roman Churcli 
and the Mormons — w ell, we don’t give anything to the Mormons ; they have only 
lately come Into camp. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The contributions of the company, are they made 
out of the treasury of the company? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or given out of Mrs. Hearst’s private funds? 
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A[r. Geieb. From the Homeslakc treasury. 

Actiiife Chairman Commons. Ls there any particular ruling regarding the 
amount each denomination gets? 

Mr. Gbier. It lias been $200 a year to about 15 or 16 different denominations 
for a great many years. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. .$200 each a year? 

Mr. Grier. $200 each a year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company aid them in any other way, 
such as buildings or land, and things of that kind? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir; in other ways. The company has assisted the religious 
organizations. I think the company gave $1,000 to Bishop Busch a year or two 
ago to help him in his building adjoining his church, or on the church prop- 
erty hero, and I know of very many other ways in which nearly all If not all 
of the religious denominations have been helped from time to time in addition 
to the $200 contributions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does your company <lonate land or buildings to 
any religious denomination that wishes to jmt up a structure? 

Mr. Grier. They don’t donate the land. It is not their policy to give the land, 
but they freely give a permit to occupy it and try ami locate tluun in a spot 
where perhaps tiiey never would be interfen'll with by reason of any mining 
operations that the company wished to conduct. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the nature of this permit? 

Mr. Grier. .Tust a permit to o<‘cupy, tiie company paying the taTxes regularly 
on the land, but giving them a free permit to occupy it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that revocable at any time? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. It is a permit at will? 

Mr. Grier. But there never has bi'cn a revocation in the 85 or 36 years I have 
been here, and I don’t expect there will bo for 86 years more. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are these permits given to schools besides — re- 
ligious schools as well as the churches? 

]Mr. Grier. I don’t think there Is a religious school in this district excepting 
the parochial school now closed. But it was opi'rated hy the Homan Catholic 
Church hero for a nuiuher of years. I don't think there Is any other denomina- 
tion that has a school. 

Acting Cliairman ('ommons. Well, in that case, in tlie case of that parochial 
school, are they located on land for which thi'y have a pi'rmlt from the company? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I can’t recall the title they have. It Is possible that it is — 
well, I am quite sure now it is on the old original town site that was laid out in 
the early days, and after litigation extending over a term of years between the 
ndneral claimants and the town-site peoiile it was linally adjusted to the satis- 
faction of the department in Washington hy giving a title to the people who 
M’ere then in occupancy and reserving the rights to the mineral claimants. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat proportion of the land is under that ar- 
rangement In the town of Lea<l? 

Mr. Grier. Well, roughly, I .slioiild say the biggest half. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Most of the buildings are constructed on that 
sort of title? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That gives the title to the surface? 

Mr. Grier. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Is that a fee? 

Mr. Grier. No; it Is not a fee. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is not a permit? 

Mr. Grier. No; that is not a permit; that is a title that was agreed upon 
during this litigation between the mineral claimants and the town-site people 
many years ago, under the terras of u^hlch the mineral claimants transferreil 
to a board of trustees the riglit to the occupancy of the surface, and In turn 
those trustees pns.sed title to the occupants. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is a perpetual title they have to the surface? 

Mr. GJbieb, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. And how is that affected by the operations, the 
mining operations underneath? If there is any damage done, the mining com- 
pany would be held? 

Mr. Grikb. T think under that agreement that the mineral claimants would 
Imve the right tB conduct operations that were legitimate, absolutely necessary, 
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nml could not be avoided from underneath tlie surface, and If the surface was 
endangered, tlie surface occupant, I think, would have to move after hiivliUi; 
been given a reasonable length of time In which to move. 

Acting Chairman CoiiMONs. Well, wouhl he be comiK'iisatwI for the los.s of 
his Improvements? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t think there is any provision for compensation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not in the deed? 

Mr. Guikr. I think not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who could give us that information, ]Mr. Keller, 
regarding the titles? 

Mr. GitiElt. Wliy, that, I guess Mr. Keller can. [Addressing Mr. Keller:! 
Have we an extra copy of that agreement, Mr. Keller? 

Mr. Keller. I think we have several copies of the agreement that was en- 
tered into at the time. 

Acting Chalrimm (Commons. That could be furnished iis? Will you secure 
that then, Mr. Keller? 

Mr. Keller. Yes. 

Acting Chairman (^)Mmons. The iiolicy evidently of the company, tlH*n, Is to 
encourage the e.stablishrnent of religious organizations in the locality, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Grier. Ye.s. Their contrllnitions indicate that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Jly contrilmting something? 

Mr. Grier. Annually. 

A('tlng Chairmiin Common.s. Somctliing to (ho extent of possibly tliree or four 
thousand dollars a year, at the riite of $2(M) to each d<‘nomiimtion? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir; I think our — I tliink (lie company’s contributions have 
reached thirty-six hundred dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Thirty -six Inmdred? 

Mr. (iRiEK. But it would not average tliat; it would probably average thirty- 
two hundred. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Thirty-two? 

Mr, Grier. Yes. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Well, is it your idea that a man that attends 
church ai>d belongs to one of these denominations is sometlilng like a married 
man, more likely to be a steady and sober man, and thus that sliould be a reason 
for encouraging religious activity? 

Mr. Grier. Why, that would be a natural conclusion, I think. 

Acting Cliairman (N)MMONS. Tliat is one of tlie leasons why you encourage 
religious denomi nations ? 

Air. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do these denominations live and get their addi- 
tional money from local people, or do tliey get it from outside? Do you happen 
to know about that? 

Mr. Grier. Well, they got some of their money from followers of the faitli, 
those who attend their services; and in some instances, I think, they are h(*lp(vl 
to some extent by the general board of missions of tlie particular •lenornination. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. So that they get some outside help as well? 

Mr. Grier. Some of them do. T tliink tliere are some that <lo not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You don’t know which ones? 

Mr. Grier. No; I don’t. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Your contribution has notliing to do with what 
they get? 

Mr. Guier. Nothing whatever. 

Acting Chairman CoiiMONs. The wealthy ones would get just ns much ns 
those 

IVIr. Grier, Well, they all get it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They all get it, there is no favoritism as regards 
denominations? 

Mr. Grier. None at all. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Rut the general practice of supporting religious 
Institutions, those that have scliools are not supported any more than those 
that do not have sehooks? 

Mr. Gbieb. They all get the same amount. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company contribute to any schools 
besides the kindergarten? 

Mr. Grier. I think only by regular way of taxation. 
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Acting; Chairman Commons. Ko^janling the question on politics, I suppose 
that pieans of course i>olitical parties. VVlmt is the reason for that in addi- 
tion to a mere matter of identification? 

Mr. Guikb. Well, I supj>o.se it would fully Identify a person to know every- 
thing? about liim that it is possible to know. 

Actinfc ('halrinan Commons. Have you the figures of the different — perhaps 
Mr. Irwin has those figures. 

Mr. IitwiN. Tliey are in that report. 

Acting Chairman Commons, lias that been brought here? Where is that 
report? 

Mr. Ikm’in. You have the report. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This is a rei^ort for June 30. This is for the 
month of June, I presunie, and it states that during that nionth (>8 were em- 
ployed, and of tlioS(‘, 3S w<*re I{einil)lleans, 10 were l»einocrats, 18 were minors — 
of course they would not decid<; — and two were foreigners, making a total of 
G8. “ Foreigners,” 1 presume, means those that haven’t taken out their final 

pai>(*rs? 

]\lr. lawiN. Those that have not taken out the first paiXTS. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not taken out the first papers. Can they vote 
in this State after they have taken out the first papers? 

Mr. luwiN. No, sir. 

Actliig Chairman Commons. So that a foreigner here would be one who had 
not taken out his first i»apers? 

Mr. Ikwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chuirman Commons. Who could not vote? 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting (fiiairman (U)mmons. Tm your record kc^pt up to date? 

Mr. Grier. Tlie record of i>olltics Is only required when they make the ap- 
plication. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Suppo.so they cliange their i)olitics? 

Mr. Grier. We have not — I should say it was not kept up to date; that the 
record was made of tli<* man when he entere<i tlie ser\ice. Is that rigid, Mr. 
Irwlrj? 

Mr, Irwin. No iiermanent record other than the man’s individual applica- 
tion. 

A(*ting Chairman Commons. When dl<l you .start this record of their ix)!!- 
tics? How long ago was tiiat taken up? 

Mr. Grier. Wlieii was it, do you remember? 

l\Ir. Irwin. 1910 or 1911. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I notice tliere are no Progressives in here or 
Socialists. Is it the iK)licy of the company to discriminate against Progressives 
and Socialists? 

Mr. Grier. I think we would discriminate against Socialists. I do not think 
there would lx> any iliscrimlnution against Progressives, because we in'etend 
to be progressives ourselves, and each year we are adding to our i-ecord and 
develoidng as ixjrfeot a system as we are capable of. Something sugge.sts itself 
to iLs one year, tliat it would be well to have a record of, and we go into it, 
and next year something else. Our reix>rt shows 26 nationalities represented, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Clmlrman Common.s. I did not rider to progres.slvo principles, but I 
referred to Progressive politico. That is the question. Is the question simply 
taken up as a matter of record witli each man, then? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. And if he changes his politics, he miglit become 
Progressive? 

JMr. GrIeb. He would Indicate that at the ballot box, where he has a right 
to, if he wants to. I think he miglit proclaim it from the housetoiis; I don’t 
know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question of residence, occupation, and ex- 
perience. What is included under “experience”? 

Mr. Gkikb. Well, if a man conies here and applies for a imsltion as a miner, 
he is asked what exiierienee he has had as such wherever he has been before 
coming here. If he has had two years’ experience In Arizona as a miner, three 
in Montana, three in Colorado, two In Lake Superior — where he has had an 
extended experience in that particular kind of work to qualify him, that is 
what I mean.** 
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Acting Chairman Commons. By whom hist employed and where and In what 
capacity, how long. That simply gives the last record. I>o you make a si»ecial 
effort to inquire of the last employer as to his record, how long he has been 
working for them? 

IMr. Gkieu. I do not believe we have ever made an inquiry from the last em- 
ployer of an applicant. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Simply try the man out? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And on the basis of his own story? 

Mr. Grier. In questioning a man at an employment oflice, we can form a 
pretty correct conclusion as to the qualiiications of a man; that is, a man who 
is trained in this work can. 

Acting Chairman I'ommons. Is this record usimI to answer inquiries when 
other employers apply to you with regard to a man who has quit your employ 
and gone to some other mine? Do you get letters from them asking about him? 

]\Ir. Grikj{. We get inquiries of that kind, oh, I don’t know, two or throe 
times a mouth? 

Mr. Irwin. Oftener than that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oftener? 

Mr. Grier. Occasionaily we get an inquiry. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you give tiie information asked for? 

Mr. Grier. Wliat do you give, Irwin? 

Mr. Irwin. Give tliem his rijcord ; that Is, we don’t go hack. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You give tliem his record with you? How 
imu'h oil of this application d<> you give tl»em? 

Mr. Irwin. We do not give him anything; give him simply the record of 
the man at work since he has been with us — wiiile he is here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There is no a.ssociation of mine owmers or em- 
ployers, is there, who excluinge tlic Information with regard to employees? 

Mr, Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that there is no system of interchange at 
all regarding employees in changing of occupation? 

Air. Guikk. AV’o Iiave never had any. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Use liquor in excess or morpliine. I presume 
that goes to tlie medical department, does it not? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acling Chairman Commons. For tinal determination. The poliey of the 
company, of course, is not to employ men wlio use liquor to excess? 

Mr. Grier. We do not want tliem. 

Acting Cliuirmun Commons. And that is good cause for discharge? 

Mr. Grier. Very good. However, a man is usually given two or thri*e 
and sometimes four or lise chanc(?s to reform. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you cousider by this method you have got 
a more temperate class of employees? 

Mr. Grier. I do. 

Acting Cliairmau Commons. What are you standards of measurement or 
how do you make up your miial regarding tiiat? What standard do you use 
to demonstrate that you have a more temperate body of employees? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I think the crowd la the street show's, for one reason. 1 
know' the general way the work goes on In the various departments of tlie 
service* 

Acting Chairman Commons, That Is, a question of eltlciency? 

O'fixniR Ygs 

Acting Chairman Commons, How do you measure your increase in efficiency' ? 
What are your standards of telling how your efficiency^ has increaseil since this 
system has gone into effect, which, I take it, is about three years? 

Mr. Grier, This regulation about the use of Intoxicants has been In effect 
here for S5 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Thirty-five years? 

!Alr. Grier* Yes, 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, during what time have you noticed an Im- 
provement In the temperate condition of the employees? 

Mr, Grier. Well, we have never had a very bad lot In Lead. This Is w'lth 
a view of keeping up the good conduct. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, you have always had a good temperate 
set of men? 

Mr. Gaikb. Yes. 
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Acjtlng Chairman Commons. Does that apply equally to all nationalities? 

Mr..,OBiKIi. Well, nearly so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the attitmle of the company toward the 
liquor business In the town; I presume the saloons are located on property 
belonging to the corporation, the same ns churches and others. 

Mr. Gbiek. The saloons are locate^l on the original townsite, reference to 
which was made a little while ago. The title passed through the trustees when 
the compromise was made between the mineral claimants and the townsite 
people. 

The attitude of the company toward the saloons is to endeavor, so far as 
it Is within their power, to make them conduct tlieir business in as docent a 
way as possible. The company realizes that as long as tlie Government per- 
mits liquor to he manufactured that somebody is going to drink it, and the dis- 
pensing of it should be pretty closely guarded. And the efforts of the com- 
pany are always empliasized in that direction. 

Our saloons, In the early days here, used to remain open so long that I guess 
they were mwer closed, including Sundays. That was during the formation 
period of tlie camp, you might say. After awhile it was realized that that 
condition ought not to continue, and I think through the efforts of the Home- 
stake office the saloons were closed on Sunday. A little bit later on tliey were 
closed after 11 o’clock at night. Still later they were closed at 9 o’clock in tlie 
evening. That is the hour they close at now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long iiave they been closing at 9 o’clock — for 
liow piany years? 

Mr. Gjueb. When did that law go Into effect? 

Mr. Keller. Four years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Four years ago? 

Mr. Ghier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was a member of the labor union. Along with 
tlie statement Chapman makes that he is not a member of any labor union, 
“ Tliat in consideration of my being employed by the llomestake Mining Co., 
agree I will not become such wlille In Its .service ” ; when were those two ques- 
tions adopted and put In the ai)plicution blank? 

Mr. Gbiek. In the fall of liK)9. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, does this apply to all labor unions or to 
only certain types of labor unions? 

Mr, Gbieb, To all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To all unions? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting Clialrinan Commons. It was atlopted at the time of the lockout or 
strike which occurred? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Witli the Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons What were the circumstances leading np to that 
trouble which caused the company to lay down this rule, since 1909 — that would 
mean it has been in force now since tlie fail of 1904 — that has been in force 
nearly five years, say? 

Mr. Gbieb. Y'es; tiie I^end City Mlncr.s’ Union was organizeil In 1877 and 
continued to exist until 1909. A goodly number of the employees of the mining 
company, the llomestake Mining Co., were members of that union. The com- 
pany never asked tliein, up to that time, when a man made application for 
employment, wJiether he was a member of a labor union or not. There never 
had been any differences between the labor orgunizalion and the mining com- 
pany that were wortliy of mention. 

During the summer of 1909 the Western Federation of Minors sent into Lead, 
in the person of Mr. William E. Tracy, an organizer, with instructions to com- 
l>Ietely organize tlie camp and the district. Mr. Tracy called to his aid several 
members of the local union, and after perhaps three months’ work succeeded in 
increasing tJie numerical strength of the union to a very considerable extent, In 
many cases using coercive measures, intimidating the employees of the mining 
company, making threats against their personal safety by false pretense and 
in various otlier ways. The time came about the middle of October, when 
Idr. Tracy thought the Western Federation of Miners in its constituency was 
strong enough to demand that all those who up to that time had not become its 
members shoul<I*do so. And late in October, by resolution which was pub- 
lished in the daily papers, notified all concerned that on and after the 25th of 
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November, 1909, members of the federation would not work with those \v,orklng 
for tile Homestake Mining Co. who failed or neglecteil to become rnen\b6rs In 
good standing. At that time (liere was perhaps 2,500 men In the service of 
the Homestake Mining Co,, and I should say about niX) out of that number liad 
failed or refusetl to become members of the federation. 

The 25th of November, tlie day set for ceasing work on the part of the feder- 
ation members, was Thanksgiving Day. Not having enough of a force numeri- 
cally to continue to operate at such a capacity as would he iirotitable, the Home- 
stake Milling Co. ceased to operate its mine on the eveidug of the 24(h, and 
gave notice of Its intention to do so in a notice publishe<i in the daily papt^rs. 
•'rhe mining company had no lawful right to compel tluKse vho were not mem- 
bers of the federation to join it, and there did not seem any other course for 
them to adopt but to quit work and either remain closed, no one could tell how 
long, or allow those men who through the federation had not died the W(»rld that 
they would not work wdth nonunion men on and after the 25; h of November. So 
they notified tho.se far and near who wished to to come and Join hands with the 
.500 nonunion men and resume operations, and allow those who had given notice 
that they would not w’ork, to continue their iillencss if they wanted to. 

Large numbers came and joined hamls wdtli the nonunioti men who were 
available and ready to go to work at any da.\ — resume work at any day, so that 
on the 18th of January, I think, 1010, a sutllcient force numerically was avail- 
able to start up the largest mill that the Homestake Co. op(‘ratcs. (k)ntln- 
uing to come in the course of the next w’cH‘k the company luul enough men 
to start another mill, and a few days later another and another, until finally, 
on the 3d of March, 1010, they had more men than they wanlod, and every 
I)laut was running at full capacity, which It has conliruicd to d»> from that 
day to this. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Those 500 men who did not Join the organiza- 
tion were the underground men? 

I^lr. Gkikr. They W'cre in all departments of the service. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Some w’ore underground ami some in the other 
<lopartments? 

Mr. OtiKR. In order to operate a mill, you undersinnd, it was necessary to 
have so many miners, so many shoveler.s, so many carmen, so many tlniher- 
inen, so many motor men underground h.aulijig ore, so many hoisting engi- 
neers, so many men in the stamp mill, so many men in the cyanide w’orks, 
the regrlnd plant, and the foundry, the macliino shop, and repair shops geu- 
erallv, and all through the servlco— 500 wasn’t enough, divided up, as they 
would have to be, to operate one mill, so that there was nothing for the com- 
pany to do but to stop. 

Acting Chairman C(*mm(5ns. Yes. Prior to this notice, or ibis nr'tlvity of the 
organizers in 1900, had you had any written contracts or agreements with tills 
local of the mine w^kers? 

Mr. Gkikr. No; never had a contract. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Never had had any written contract? 

Mr. Gkikr. Nor verbal. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Nor verbal? 

Acting Chairman Gktkk. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the nature of the arrangement, sup- 
pose that a — did the union at that time have any salariial employt^'s tiiat yon 
know of, or ware they simply acting through their owm committee men, own 
workingmen? ^ 

Mr. Grier. They had a president and a treasurer, secretary, board of direc- 
tors, I suppose, I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know whether they w'ere all employees 
of the company, all the officials of the union? 

Mr. Grier. Excepting the secretary I think they 'were all employees, and I 
am not so sure that he did not work part of the time, too. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, did the secretary or any of their board 
representing the men ever take up any complaints or grievances; would they 
appeal to you or to any of your superior officers, superintendents, and so on? 

Mr. Grier, I was appealed to during 30 years probably a half dozen times 
for trlval matters that were adjusted In five minutes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, you would confer with these represen- 
tatives of the union? , ^ 

Mr. Grier. It would be a committee that I suppose they characterized as a 
grievance committee. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. And they would be selected from time to time 
to take up matters with you? 

Mr. Grier. They would be appointed at a meeting of the union and given 
credentials certifying that they were appointed for the purpose of presenting 
a grievance, whatever it hapj>ened to be. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Those, you .say, were trival and trifling? 

Mr. Grtku. Yes. 

Acting (^Ihalrnuin Commons. Do you happen to remember any of them, wluit 
they were‘? 

Mr. Guieu. I think once or twice some complaint was ma<le about Inatten- 
tion on the part of some of the hospital doctors. The gi-cate.st gidevance that 
was ever briight to my attention was ‘when an appeal was made for an eight- 
liour day for the underground workers only, and there was some — that was 
not quite as easy of adjustment as the other matters, becau.se there was a 
whole lot more Involved. While the matter had been under consideration for 
a consi<lerable lime by myself no action had ever been taken. Bui the time came, 
however, wlien by readjusting the alTairs in several of the e.stablishments or de- 
partments of the service, it wa.s found that it might possibly be a very slight 
loss to the company to adopt the eight-hour rule, and it was not only adopteil 
and made operative in the underground, but it was ni)plied to every depart- 
ment of the service. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember about what year that was 
when that was done? 

Mr. Grier. Half a dozen or more years ago — six or eight years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Nineteen hundred and .six or seven. How 
many employ(*es were affecte<l !)y that cliange? 

Mr. Grier. Every employee in the service of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, all of the underground men had been 
working 10 hours? 

Mr, Grier. Y^es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And they were all put on an eight-hour basis at 
that time? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, .sir; every person in the service of the company was given the 
h(MH‘flt of the eight-hour schedule. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the shops the machinists, the molder,?, and 
others hud been on a lO-hour basis? 

Mr. Grier. They were all put on the eight-hour schedule. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember the grievance committee that 
took that up. Did it represent ail classes of labor, the committee that called 
on you at that time? 

Mr. Grier. Well, no, .sir; It was — well, I wouldn’t say. I don’t remember 
wlio the committee was, except one of tliem wa.s Mr. Ityan, secretary of the local 
organization. I think tliere were tlireo. I think Mr. Shimman — chairman 

Acting Chairman C()mmon.s. Was Im a miner? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 1 don’t know whether any other department of the 
service was repres<‘nt(‘d or not. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Machinl.sts or molders or carpenters, all that 
class of labor, were tliey repre.sonted in the grievance committee — in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Grier. I could not say, Mr. Chairman. I don’t remember it, but I don’t 
think there was any other department but the miners represented, because all 
(hat was asked for was that the eight hour apply to the untlerground workers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you w’ent further than that and applied it to 
all the .shops? 

Mr. Grier. Applied it to everybody in the .service of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long were those negotiations underway; 
do you remember? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir ; I do not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, when this action of this committee, or this 
union, was taken October 25, 1909, what was the first knowledge you had of 
the action? 

Mr. Grier. You mean of the action taken 

Acting Chairman Commons, By the union in its declaring it would not work 
after a certain date? 

Mr. Grier. Well, all sorts of rumors were in the air for a month or two or 
three, but I fliink tiie publication of this notice In the new^per is the first 
definite knowledge — knowledge that I could rely upon — that I had. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That is, there were rumors prior to that that they 
were likely to take some action on that ; is that iVi 

Mr. Gbieb. Oh, yes ; all sorts of rumors. 

Acting Chairman C'ommons. The (luestion was up for discussion? 

Mr. Grier. You could not rely upon much that you heard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mentioned Tracy as being in-ought in b.\ 
the national organization. Did Tracy call on you at tliat time? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; he called luvou me with Sir. Kyan, Mr. Kirwln, Mr. and 
Mr. (Christianson. 

Ac ting Chairman Commons. All your employees? 

Mr. Grier. No; Mr. .joey and Mr. (.hiristianson were empli)ytH?s, but, of course, 
Mr. Traey, the federation organizer, Mr. Klrwin, a inoiiil>er of tl»o exec-uthe 
board of tlie Western Federation of Miners, and Mr. Uyan, secretary of tlie loc-al 
union here, were not in the emjiloy of the company. 

Acting (Jhairman Commons. What did Tracy i)roiM>st‘ when he called utwai 
yon? This was probably before ibis action by the local union, wasn’t It? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir; after it. 

Acting Chaii-man Commons. I am siK-aking before that action. 

Mr. Grikb. Oh, before it. 

Acting (Miairman Commons. Tb-fore it; while these rumors were in the air? 

Mr. Gkiek. Mr. Tracy didn’t call upon me lK*fore. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did any represemtative of the organization call 
iilM>n you with reference to this clost‘d-shop proposition? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairnuin Commons. Prior to tliis action? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Cliairnmn Commons, Tliis Information came to you, tlten, In wiiat 
way ? 

Mr. (iRiKR. It came to me from a gri'at many men employiMl i>y the Ilonu'- 
stuke Mining (k>. w’lio came and asked me if tliey were cmntiolled to join the 
union to hold their poslti(Uis w-ith the (.-ompanj, utal complained of threats made 
against them by c*ertain assistants of Mr. Tracy wlio were helping Inm in organ- 
izing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were these assistants <if Tracy brought in frotii 
the outside also? , 

Mr. Grter. No, sir ; they were im-mbers of the local Iutc in Lead. 

Acting (kiairinun Commons. Did they represent different nationalities? 

Mr. (JrRiEB. I don’t think so; I think they were Americans. 

Acting (Jhairinan (’ommons. At that time apiairently 72 pc*r cent of the em- 
ployees were non-Knglish speaking. How^ did the union organize the noii'Kiiglish 
speaking, do you liapram to know-, at that time? How dal they reaeli them? 

Mr. Grier. How did the organizers reach these men? 

Acting (’halrmun (JoM MONs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grier. You understand all the men In the eniidoy of tlie IlomostaKe Mining 
O). c‘an both s|ieak and understand Fngllsh ; that is a rt*<iuirc*ment. 

Acting Chairman (3oiiMONs. At tliat time tluTe w as 72 jict cent 

Mr. <»KiER. They could do it at that time. 

Acting Chairman (Yimmons. They could? 

Mr. Grieb. Yes ; not as well as you can, but still they could understand p<‘i‘- 
fectly well enough to know wlien tliey w-ere askiMl to do a certain thing in the 
mines. We would not liave a man in the mines who t-ould not understand? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You never had a man there wdio could not under- 
stand? 

Mr. Grier. That has been a rule alw-ays. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that the organizers were all English-speaking 
organizers, so far as you know? 

Mr. (5rier. Well, now, the organizers wrere not all P^ngllsh-speaking people. 
There was a man sent here by the federation named Yancoterzich, an Austrian. 
He was sent here for the express purpose of holding in line the Austrian 
element. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the Slav element? 

Mr. Qbieb. Yes; and there was a man here — I think he was a resident, 
though — who was supposed to look after the Finnish element. I donT recall 
whether there was anybody here looking after the Italian element or not; but 
there was enough of them, all told. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There were only two, then, brought in from the 
outside— Tracy and Yancoterzich? 
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Mr, GJiTJCB. That is all I recall at this moment 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, In acting upon this resolution, did you 
assume the responsibility, or <lid you take it up with your directors or president? 

Mr. Grieb. I assumed the responsibility myself. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You had such authority, or you would not have 
done it? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I exerciseil it whether I had It or not. 

Acting Chairniau Commons. Have you any knowledge whether the organiza- 
tion went to tlie stockholders or not? 

Mr. (iiiiEU. I know they <lid. T know that Mr. Kirwln, who was a member of 
the executive hoard, telegraphe<l Mr. Haggin, the president of the company, 
presenting tin* situation and ask him to have the ultimatum, as they called 
it, withdrawn that was Issued here in order to avoid a strike. Mr. Haggin 
replied that the matter was in my hands; that while he would deplore a strike, 
that the matter was In my hands f<>r such adjustment ns could he made. 

Acting Chairman (^)aimons. Did you know of any other application to stock- 
hoM(‘rs besides Mr. Haggin? 

Air. (Jrier. '^riierc* was a committee of two went down to see Mrs. Hearst at 
h<*r home in Pleasanton, Cal. That was Air. Bunney — Uichard Bunney — and 
Pete Jurey. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. Were they employed here? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were the representations to Mrs. Hearst, 
as far as you know? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I could not tell you very defirdtely. hut she suggested to them 
•just about what Mr. Haggin sugg«‘sted to Mr. Kirwln, that the matter was in 
my hands and she wouldn’t interfere. 

Acting (’hsiirinan (k)MMONs. Had you had any other dealings with representa- 
tives of the organization before this notice? You have spoken of the eight-hour 
and small grievances about the h(>spital. W(*re there any other claims that 
came up; for example, was there any complaint you ha<l to make against the 
way In wldch the uni<m was being conducted during those 2d or 25 years? 

Mr. (JuiKR. When efforts were made l)y oflicers of the committee, of the local 
union here, to lncr(*ase their str(*ngth minu'rically, they did just what the 
federation did — they intimidated and made threats of personal violence; and 
not only imnle threats, but executed them. I addres.sed a h‘tter to the president 
of the union at that time, who.se name was Fisher 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was in the summer after Tracy had come? 

Air. Grier. No, sir ; that was a long time before that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ho you remember the date? 

Air. Grier. I can give you the date. [Examines papers.! On the 19th of 
Alarch, lt>03, T wrote to Air. Fisher, president of the Lead City Aliners’ Union, 
as follows : 

“ Aly attention has so often been called to the acts at various times of per- 
.sonal violence offered by members of your association to certain employees of 
tlds company simply because the latter did not wish to become members of the 
former, that I wish to ask if such acts were duly authorized and approved at 
legal meetings of your association? 

“ It is complaintMl that each act has been committed by a large number of 
members of your association operating jointly against one employee of this com- 
pany under cover of dai'kne.ss, making identification of the attacking party 
by the lone man more or less ilifllcult. Alay I ask the favor of a written reply 
on Tuesday, the 24th instant?” 

It swnis that I gave him five days to answer. I don’t know why. In re- 
sponse to that I have a letter of the same date, Alarch 19 : 

Air. T. .T. Grier, 

Superintendent Ilomcstake Mining Co., Lead, S. Dak. 

Dear Sib: Your letter of Alarch 19, addres.sed to J. B. Fisher, president of this 
union, was referred to the undersigned committee. As you understand, this 
union Is organized for the mutual benefit of its members, both financially and 
otherwise. To that end we have paid out in sick benefits and are paying now 
moi*e money than we receive in dues, and to keep this union up financially we 
do ask and urge each and every man working in and about different mines to 
join our union for their own benefit as well as ours. We experience no diffi- 
culty with the«rtd reliable worn and tried men, but, on the contrary, the young, 
strong, and men who are well able to bear their share of the burden are the men 
thav is making all the trouble. This union has at no time authorized the forcl- 
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Me action referred to in your letter, but wliere men when civilly approachcil to 
join this union have Insulted the parties so asking them and have stated that 
they had so much influence with the ofticials of the company that empioytMl them 
that they did not have to join the union, and generally make themselves 
abusive, there is no doubt but what they have been coerced. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Thomas J. Ryan, 
JosKCH Scott, 

IticuARD Rcnny, 

Commitiiv. 

Acting Ohalrman Commons. What action further was taken in 100.1 on thal ; 
<lid that close the incident? 

Mr. CuiKR. It closed the incident, I guess, for the time Ix'ing. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Now, wlmt was your ol).)«M‘tion lo considering the 
proposition eomlng from the union in tlie way in whieli tlds one eame to you? 

In the first place, you say tli<‘ uni<m in 1900 did not make any formal requi'st 
upon you for an agreement that you employ only union men. Tlmt was the sltio 
jition; that is, the first that you knew of it was this m)tlce that you saw? 

Mr. Grier. Tlmt was the first definite information tliat I had that the 
AVesfern Federation intended to take thal action. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then dal Mr. Tracy or other representatives call 
upon you at any time prior to the November term of court when you shut 
down — did they call upon you, any representatives of the organizations? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t think any meml)er of the local union or the Western l\>d- 
oratlon called on me at any time until after that publication. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. Until after the publication of their notice. Tladr 
imtice was published Oetolau* 2.5? 

Mr. Grier. Cctolier 2;*), 1000, I think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. No; they never called on me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did they call on you after that publication? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Between October 2.5 and Novemhi'r 24? 

Mr. Grier. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons They did not? 

Mr. Grier. No, 

Acting Cliairman Commons. You publlslied your notice on Nov<‘mbor 17, I 
think, 

Mr. Grier. Noveinlier 17 ; yes. 

Acting (liairman Commons. November 17? 

Mr. Grier, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And no one called on you after you had published 
your notice — representing the organization? 

Mr. Grier. After, did you say? 

Acting Chairman Commons, Yes; after. 

Mr. Grier. Yes; after that pul41catlon of our notice, this committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Ryan, Mr. Kerwln, Mr. Joey, and Mr. Christianson. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the tenor of tlieir proposition to you 
at that time? 

Mr. Grier. Well, they wanted the Homestake Mining Co.’s notice withdrawn. 

I have a full account of the meeting h(*re. Tlmt was what the federation 
called the Homestake’s ultimatum, and which Mr. Kerwln telegraphed to Mr. 
Haggin to have withdrawn. My notice was on November 17. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. The meeting of this committee was November 21. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. There is a full record of it [handing paper to the commission]. 

Acting Ohalrman Commons. Was this record taken in shorthand? 

Mr. Grier. It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You submit this as an exhibit? 

Mr. Grier. You may have it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Reporter, make note of that, 

Mr. Grier. The authenticity of it I don’t think you can doubt, because It 
was publl.shed In full in the federation newspaper. 

(The paper so preseuteil was marked ** Exhibit No. 4, Witness Grier, August 
8, 1914.” 

See Grier Exhibit No. 4, under “ Exhibits.”) 
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Acting Chairman Commons, It was publishotl in the federation newspaper; 
that Is, it was jointly taken down by both sides? 

Mr. Gbieb. No. 

Acting Chainiwu Commons. By your stenographer? 

Mr. Gkieb. Yes. 

Acting Cliairniaii Commons. Well, Mr. Grier, suppose you just sum up the 
substance of what occurred at that i>lace. 

Mr. Gkieb. Well, they went over the subject of unionism — the good that it was 
doing to Ihe oiKU-ating force of the lloniostake Mining (V). — and announced their 
determination tr) unionize the camp, and asked for a withdrawal of the com- 
I»any’s notice. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In other words, they stood by their 

Mr. Gkikk. Attitude. 

Acting Cliairman (Vimmons. Tliolr resolution? 

Mr. Grier. Yes ; their resolution. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Tliey didn’t offer to withdraw tlieir resolution if 
you would withdraw yours? 

Mr. Guter. Oh, no ; not at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You considered that an ultimatum from tiiem 
also? 

Mr. Guter. Oh, yes; I don’t know how I could cimsider it anything el.se. They 
publisheil it to the world. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you examine this clipping which was fur- 
nished to me, whicii is market! advertisement? I presume tlint is .soiuethiiig 
that is puhlisluMl by your company as an advertisement in the liOad papers? 

Mr. (jBiEit. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And will you look at that one and see If that one 
also is? 

Mr. Grtkb. Yes, sir. 

A(‘ting (’lialrinan Commons. And this also? 

Mr. Gkieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting (dialrman Commons. We will mark these as exhibits, then. 

(Tl»e paper.s so presented were marked “Exhibits Nos. 8, 9, and 10, Witness 
Grier, August 3, 1914.’’ 

The exhll)Its referred to, newspaper clippings, were submitted in printed 
form.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. This first one entitled “Who began interference 
with the liberty of action of Lead workingmen?” That has been published by 
you continuously, daily, since the time of this trouble? 

Mr. Guieu. T lid Ilk II is still running. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You consider that a running ad.? 

Mr. (iuiER. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what papers? 

Mr. Gbiku. In tlie Lead Daily Call. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the other one, the “History of Iloinestake 
shutdown ”? 

Mr. Guter. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chalnnan Commons. Marked “Advertisement,” the same? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And this one which docs not hear date, the 
clipping that I have, is a notice dated “ I..ead, S. Dak. To whom it may con- 
cern : In view of the fact, the mining industry in the Black Hills district is the 
source from which all of the other business Interests in the said district derive 
their main support, and that said industry Intends to establish permanently 
In said district what are coiimionly calleil nonunion labor conditions, it Is re- 
spectfully suggested to all such other business interests that their actions 
should be vigorously In support of the aforesaid expressed intention.” There 
follow then the names of the Homestake Mining Co., by yourself as superin- 
tendent, and n nnml>er of others. At what time was that first published, about 
at the time of this strike or of this clash? 

Mr. Grier. I think that w’as first published very soon after the mine shut 
down. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And then apparently yon requested or joined 
with the owners of other mines to take the same action? 

Mr. Grier. I did not request ; they offered It. 

Acting Chatfmnn Commons. They offered to join in? 

Mr. Obieb. To join In. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Ami tins advertiseiucnl was luUlrcssoil to what 
business interests then? 

Mr. GiiiKit. Well, I suppose 

Acting Chairman Comaions. It is signml by all the mining Interests, Is ii not? 

Mr. Guiku. Yes; every other business Intere.st that there was in tlie dlstiin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, all the mining interests. I wonder it* 
all of the.se are — these are apparently all mining e(»nii)anlesV 

Mr. Gutek. Well, I think there is only three or four of them that t>perate to 
any extent at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are all small companies? 

Mr. Gkiek. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. Are they all in the Black Hills district? 

iMr. GiUER. Yes ,sir. 

Acting Cliairman CoAtMONs. What proportion of the total output of gold is 
turned out by the llomestake Co.? 

IMr. Grier. I gues.s about 90 ina* cent, fully. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then tlu'se otlier.s would turn out about 10 j)cr 
cent ? 

Mr. Grier. Or less. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or les.s? 

IMr. Grier. Yi's. 

Acting Chairman (^ommon.s. That is, if the Homestake tnri;s out $0,000,000 a 
year, tlie others would turn out alanit $0(K),000? 

IMr. Grier. I don’t believe they do that. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. 'riien, what other business interost.s besides the 
mining interests were in ndnd here? 

IMr. Grier. Well, the mercantile interests, or anybody that was engaged in 
husine.ss of any kind or character. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. Tlie idea w'as that nil union labor, no matter 
whether it was Western Federation of Labor or otherw’ise 

Mr. Grier. Slionld cooperate. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. Should be put out of activity in this dlstrli't? 

Mr. (ituER. Tliat was th(‘ intention; yes. 

The object in doing that, Mr. Chairman, w'us liecanse the lal>or nnions--for 
instance, the barbers’ union and the hartemhu's’ union and various other unions 
belong to a different federation, or different federal ion.s — the musicians’ union, 
too — and they w^ere ciudribiiting to the Western Fediu-ation fund, out of which 
wTro paid strike benotits, so that it w’ns thought that as long as contributions 
were being received from all other Indiistrit's, all otlier federations, that the 
struggle would be prolonged just that much longer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now% the n'sult is that all of the other unions 
di.scontlimed business here, as well as the inlner.s’ union, is that tlie situation? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaion.s. Is there any remnant of a miner.s’ union In this 
district? 

Mr. Grier. About po.sslbly a year ago, maybe a little bit longer or a lltth* bit 
less, the Western Federation of Miners cam-eled tlie charters of all the unions 
in the hllls—all miners’ unions, excepting, 1 tiiink, the Galena union— and in 
lieu thereof organized a district union, whicli they call No. 12. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And liow' extensive is that organization; what 
mines does it have membership in? 

Mr. Grier. Well, the intention of the district union, like that organized liy 
the we.stern federation, is to draw Into membership In the district union as 
many people in this district as they can get, and if they should sncceixl In be- 
coming numerically strong enough, after a while, of cour.se, they would become 
assertive. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You consider that .simply a nucleus? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Coacmons. Is its membership known or ojien? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t know lunv generally it is known, but the information that 

1 am giving you is correct. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know about how many members they 
have at the present time? 

Mr. Grier. I do not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think we will take a recess at this time until 

2 o’clock. It Is the desire of the commission to continue the hearing this 
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evening at 8 o’clock. We will adjourn now, and, Mr. Grier, can you take the 
atand again at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Gkier. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We will get through as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Geike. All right. 

Acting (’hairrnan Commons. Much obliged. 

(An<l thei‘eii])<»n, at 12.80 o’clock p. ni., on tills, Momlay, the 3d day of Aug- 
ust, 1914, an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

Al-TKKNOON SESSION. 

The commission met pursuant to adjournment. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS J. QRIER— Continued. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. Mr. Grier, 
I think we were talking about th(‘ inclilents during the fall of 1909 and the be- 
ginning of 1910. 1 think you .said that by March 3 you had a sufficient force to 
op(‘rate all of the pr<iperti<‘s of the company? 

Mr. Geike. Yes, sir; at full capacity. 

Acting (’hairman (’ommons. Wliat portion of them were old employees that 
caitje hack to woi*k, or what number would you say? 

Mr. Geike. A goodly number. I should think in the neighborhood of a 
tlioiisand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A tliousaml of those who had gone out or wlio 
had belonged to the organization — the miners’ union? 

Mr. Gutee. Yes, sir. 

A<‘t{ng (’halrmuu Commons. About a thousand of them came l)ack and gave 
hack their cards? 

Mr. (fUiEK. Yes, sir. 

Acting C/liulrman (Commons. About wlmt number are now employed who 
were former members? 

Mr. Geike. I don’t think 1 quite understand the real meaning of the ques- 
tion. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y"ou said there were about a tlioiisand that 
\vent to work on March 3, of tho.so who had been In the miners’ union prior 
to tlie October or November shutdown, and I was asking, of that tlnmsand, how 
many are now employed? 

Mr. Gkier, Practically all of them. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. You have about a thousand now who were for- 
mer riKuiihers of the union in your own employment here? 

Mr, Grier. I sliouhl lldnk nlxmt that many; yes. sir. 

(N)iumlssioner 0’(.’onnki-l. Hasn’t the number been increased of the old em- 
ployees since tliat time? 

Mr. Geike. Yes, sir. 

Coimuissloner O’Connkkk. That is wlmt I wanted to get at. 

iVIr. Geike. Oh. yes, 

CommissloiKT O’Connkkk. The mimher of former employees that were In the 
union — has It been Increaseil over a thousand sim'e tlie mines were started up? 

Mr. Grier. If a thousand is approximately correct, the number has been 
Increased ; yes, sir. 

Acting Clmirmau Commons. Would you have any record of that in the em- 
ployment office? 

Mr. (4rier. Yes; the employ ment-ofRce reconls will show* — It can be picked 
out from to-day back until that time, March, 1910. That w'ouhl he three years 
or more. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you organize another association or union 
os a substitute for the one which was locked out ; that Is, did you form a new 
organization of any kind? 

Mr. Gbike. No; we did not organize anything. 

Acting Chairman (.^o^i.mons. The people that came in to take the places of the 
strikers — were they organizeil as an association In any way? 

Mr. Grier# No; they came and signeil the card that the Homestake Mining 
Co. required them to sign and went to work ; no organization wms formed. 

Acting Chalrmnn Commons. Were there any legal proceedings during this 
trouble — any Injunctions or court proceedings that were brought, arrests, or 
anything of fhat kind? 
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“'"'"f ?“• brought a suit agaliist tl». uiluois’ 
union for I think for — well, I cant quote you the complaint. Mr 

Keller probably has a copy of it 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Keller. 

Mr. Kkller. What Is that, Mr. Chairman? 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question is, What was the complaint in tlu* 
suit tliat was brought by the company against the miners’ union’ 

Mr,. Kellek. Yes; I can get the pleadings if the hoard desire them and 
would care for them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; if you will get them. 

Mr. Keller. Yes ; I will. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the complaint? 

Mr. Kelijui. The International was sue<l for damages for interfering with 
the men who desired to work, driving them from work anti preventing them 
from going to work. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Coercing the employees? 

Mr. Keller. That is the substance of l(. Ii was never brought to trial. Tn 
fact, I think the issues were never framed, and it has stayed tliat way ever 
since. I do not think the records or anything of that kind will add much. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was a writ filed on tlie other side, presumably a 
writ of demurrer, asking for the filing of specific liistanci's? 

Mr. Keller. No. 


Commissioner Garretson. By the company? 

Mr. Keli.kr. No; not that I recall. Simply a demurrer. My recollection is 
the defendants demurre<l on the ground tliat the complaint ilhi not state facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action, and neither side ever forc«‘d It to 
argument. 

Commissioner Garretson. But it called for an amended writ on your part, 
alleging specific instances, did it not? 

Mr. Keltjcr, That is not my recollection. It would he very easy to find out. 

Commissioner Garretson. I should Imagine that was easily determined. 

^fr. KEL 1 .ER. Yes. 

Comuilssioner Garretson. And the action dropped from that? 

Mr. Keller. Well, the acti<in hud never binm formally dismissed, Mr. Garnd- 
soii. They were simply placed upon demurrer, and that was all tliat was ever 
done In either suit. It never has been disposed of. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the chances of a resurrection are 

Mr. Kei.ler. Well, they are nil. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nil? 

Mr. Keeler. That really answers it. That was the only piece of litigation 
which the Homestake had. except some — well, tliat is the only piece the Home- 
stake, as such, has. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Cun you furnish us a copy of the cards that you 
use in keeping the records of the men, the employees? 

Mr. Grier. It is a blank card. Just an index card; no form; and the man’s 
name and the time he goes to w'ork, and if he is relieved from duty, the 
rea.sons therefor, and if he returns to the service. And If he returns and ap- 
plies for service, we have this card, showing his record while he worked ; and 
if it is satisfactory, there is no objection to bis resuming work when there Is a 
chance for him, an opening. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How far back do these records go? Is it back 
to the beginning of the company’s existence? 

Mr. Grier. Back, I think, to the establishment of the employment office, 
about 10 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The employment office was established about 
that time? 

Mr. Grier. Was established then. Prior to that time each head of a <lepart- 
ment employed his own men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the records, then, ptart with that time? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It was all put under one head? 

Mr. Grier. One head ; in one man’s hands. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will we have an opportunity to look over some 
of these cards and see the character of notes or memoranda that are made or 
recorded there? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 
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Acting ChainnuD Commons. Could you bring some over, so that we could 
examine the character of the memoranda that are made? 

Mr. Gums. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you, Mr. Grier, give us any information 
regarding the cost of house rents in Lead, about the amount of rent per month 
that employees of different classes pay for rent — for house rent here? 

Mr. Orieb. a large number of the employees of the Homestake Mining Co. 
own their own homes. 

Acting Chairman Commo\s. About what proportion, would you say? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, I could hardly state to the comiulssion. The question of 
rentals may he had quite accurately from men who are enpra#?ed in the business 
of renting, and I notice that one of them is here present in the room now, Mr. 
Curran. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have we got his name down on our list? 
Commissioner Gauhetson. Curran, yes; city commissioner. 

Acting Clialrraan (%)mmons. Well, with your i)ermIssIon, Mr. Grier, as we 

have Mr. Curran on our list 

Mr. Grier. Certainly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is Mr. Curran present? 

Mr. Curran. This Is Mr. Curran. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Mr. Curran, you heard the question that was 
asked of Mr. Grier about what the rentals are that miners and helpers and 
laborers are paying for their houses? 

Mr. Curran. Well, tlie rents of houses— a pretty good house rents for $15. 
We rent houses from $7 ui>— from ,$(J up— that will average a pretty fair house; 
from fifteen anti tlum on up to twenty, twenty-two, and to twenty-flVe. Twenty- 
five is about the limit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About the hlghe.st rent? 

Mr. Curran. And there isn’t hardly any men working at laboring work that 
rents a $25 house. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. About what rents do the $3 men pay? 

Mr. Curran. Well, they pay about fifteen — twelve to tlfti'en. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And wliat would the men 

Mr. Curran. Some a little higher; maybe run to sixteen or elghfetm. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They pay from twelve to eighteen dollars? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, .sir; yes; from eight up to 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the equipment of these houses in the 
matter of water, light, and so on? 

Mr. Curran. There is gas and electric lights, city toilets, cltv water in mostly 
all the houst‘s that run to $1.5. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. That i.s, the $15 house and above would have 
these? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those below fifteen would not? 

Mr. Curran. Tliose below fifteen might have city water, but no toilet in the 
house, you know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would the $15 have a bathroom? 

Mr. Curran. No, sir; no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How high would you go to get a bathroom? 

Mr. Curran. Well, to get a modern house you have got to go from twenty to 
twenty-five— twenty-two. There might be some few rented at a little less 
maybe $18. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A $1.5 house would have how many rooms? 

Mr. Curran. Well, some of them four and some of them five; the location in 
the city, you know, close in, makes the difference on the rental with the same 
combination. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the average, you would say, then, apparently 
about $4 a room per month is the rent? 

Mr. Curran. Well, no; it would not average that, I guess. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, what would you say, then, $3.75, about? 

Mr. Curran. On an a\erage, a four-room house, it would be probably about $14. 
Acting Chairman Commons. For a four-room house, that would be $3.50 per 
room. That would be a house that would have water? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir ; some of them have toilets. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What would they pay for water service? 

Mr. OuRBAN.Where it is modern, it Is $2.50 per month ; that Includes toilet 
and bath. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Two dollars and fifty coats? 

Mr. OimRAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And without toilet an»l hath? 

Mr. CuRBAN. Well, without toilet and bath it is $1.50, 

Acting Chairman Commons. How far back is your acquaintance with the 
business? 

Mr. CuRKAN. Well, I am in the rental business about 25 years in this town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What changes have taken place in the anumnt of 
the rents during that period; have they come down or up or how liave they 
changed? 

Mr. CuBBAN. Well, there Is not much change. 

Acting Chairman Commons. $1.50, you said, was the minimum for water? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is a month? 

Mr. Curran. Ye.s, sir. 

Commis.sloner O’Connell. Eighteen dollars a year for water? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Without bath? 

Mr. Curran. Without toilet and hath. 

Commi.ssionor O’Connell. And It is .$2 or $2.50 witli it? 

Mr. Curran. Two (hdlars for water in the hous(‘ witli toilet and $2.50 with 
bath. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is $.*10 f<u* water? 

Mr. Curran. It is .$30 a year; yes, sir. 

Ccnnmlssioner O’Connell. Thirty dollars a year for wal<n* with hatli? 

Mr. Curran. Ye.s, sir ; private batli. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliat Is about what it has for 20 or 25 years? 

Mr. Curran. Well, in the early days we did not have any bath or any t<»ilet — 
(lid not have water in the hou.ses, very few of them did. I kei)t hou.se when 
I had to carry water two or three blocks t<» my residence. 1 i>al(l $22 a month 
for a five-room bouse without any water, in 1880. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would a six-r<M»m house with a hath — what 
would that cost a iK‘rson per year, say, in the immediate (.‘enter, or residence 
section of the city? 

Mr. Curran. In a good location of the town It would cost, with toih*t arul 
hath, $25 for a six-room lumse. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would l)e $25 and $2.50 a<ldltlonal for water? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, .sir; $2.50 additional for water; some of them $25. 

Commissioner O’Connelj.. What does the light run? 

Mr. Curran. That is a(‘cor<llag to what you burn. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Well, the general average, for instance, of a six- 
room house? 

Mr. Curran. Most of these houses I think the minimum rate wmild he about 
$1.50, something like that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the rate per tlionsand f'l* f^ns? 

Mr. Curran. It Is $1.00 ; 10 per cent oflf. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. What is your electric light? 

Mr, Curran. The electric light — now, 1 am not prepared to answer that Just 
exactly. I know about what It costs at my residence; it is according to what 
you burn ; they have different rates. 

C-ommlssioner O’Connell. They have a minimum rate, of course. 

Mr. CuBBAN. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have a meter charge? 

Mr. CuEBAN. You mean 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they have a meter clmrge? 

Mr. CuBKAN. They do have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In some cities they linve a regular minimum 
charge, and then a charge for the meter. 

Mr. CuKBAN. They charge $5 for the meter In houses that are rented. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Five dollars a year? 

Mr. CuBBAN. No; that is a bonus that you put up. If y<ui pay your eleetric- 
llglit bill, you get your $5 back when you move out. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the cost of building a house of that 
type on the average? 

Mr. OuBBAN. What do you meau? A six-room house? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; a lioaae that would rent for $25. 
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Mr. Cm, HAN. yvcii. I think to biiihl a house, a Aouse th.-u u 

mof/orn — of courso it is nvcordlug to tho kind iiud StylO" I don t think you 

can build one for ,$2,500. 

Acting Chtiiruian Commons. A house that would rent for ,$15, what would 

that cost? 

Mr. Curran. Well, the value of those bouses that rent for about $15 would 

be probably about $1,600 or .$1,800, and maybe ,$2,000. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the cost of building gone up in the last 10 
or 15 years ? 

Mr. Curran. That would include the lot, you know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The price that you gave inclu<le(l the lot? 

Mr. CrraKAN. Yes; generally 

Acting (’halnnan Commons. How much did you figure the lot? 

Mr. CuKRAN. Oh, I would figure these lots about $500, $600, $800, according 
to the location and locality. 

Acting (’halrrnan Commons. That Is a person putting up a $2,500 house 
would pay out of that $1,000, would he, for the lot, you mean? 

Mr. Curran. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In addition to the $2,500? He would pay $1,000 
for the lot? 

Mr. Curran. No ; you could not get a house for $2,500 and a lot that would 
rent for tluit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Thirty-five, you mean? 

Mr. CiniHAN, A five-room house would cost, I should think, in tlie neighbor- 
hood of about $2,000 to build the house, and maybe more. It is according to 
the style of the house you build, you know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, take the same style of house. 

Mr. Curran. lUillt reasonably ; about as cheap as you can build. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take that same style of house. How much 
as the coat gone up? What w'ould it have cost 15 years ago, a $2,000 house of 
the same kind? 

Mr. Curran. Well, the lumber at that time was a good deal less than It is 
to-day — prol)abIy $10 to $12 a thousand, and some of it more, some of it a 
good deal less than that. Labor at that time wuis not any higher than it is 
now. I think it w’us cheaper. They w’orked 10 hours Instead of 8 at that time. 
There w’as no value on the lots like there is to-day. It w^as not near as high, 

I think in those days you could build a house for $1,500 that you could not 
build to-day for less than $2,300 or .$2,500, and maybe more. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Well, has the cost of building a house gone up 
about 40 per cent, do you believe? 

Mr. Cttrkan. I should think that would be near about right. 

Acting Chairman (V)mmons. Well, you think the lots — the rents have re- 
mained stationary, have not gone up in the same way? 

Mr. Curran. There has not been much advance in rents that I know of for 
the same quality of house; the rents have been about the same. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When a person builds a house, how does he 
finance it? He buys the lot first, and then can he borrow at the bank or how 
can he get finances? 

Mr. Curran. Yes; a man with a gootl lot can get money enough to put the 
house on it — a reasonable house. 

Acting Chairman Co.MMONa. If he is able to pay for the lot, then he can get 
the money for the building of a house, can he? 

Mr. CtTRRAN. Yes, sir; If a man has got a good lot and is a good man, he can 
get money nt 8 ixw cent to build his house. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, Mr. Grier, what proportion did you say— 
or did you say w^hat proportion you thought of your employers were house 
owners ? 

Mr. Grier. No ; I did not say, and I really would not like to guess. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You wouldn’t like to guess. Would you know, 

Mr, Irwin, wdiat proportion of your employees are house owners? 

Mr. Irwin. I think .50 per cent or over ; possibly 60. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the rest would be 

Mr. Irwin. I think single men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You say most of the married men are house 
owners? 

Mr. Irwin. J^es. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. And the single men, of course, would not be. 
Mr. Grier, do these tenants, or do these home owners, build on this property 
that you described a moment ago, or this morning, rather, on which they get a 
surface title, or do they build on property that is owned by the mining com- 
pany? 

Mr. Gkieb. Originally, many years ago, when this compromise was entered 
into between the mineral claimants and the town-site people, the policy of tiic 
company was to Issue a permit to its employtics only. Employees who l)uilt 
in those days, many of them are here now; some of them have drifte<l awa> 
and when they went away they sold their house to anotluT and had the per- 
mission to occupy the land which they held transferred to the person that tliey 
sold the house to. So that there are quite a good many homes in Lead now 
occupied by people who do not work for the Homestake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But they have a i)ermit? 

Mr. Grieu. On a permit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The.se permits they have tran.sferred? 

Mr. Grier. Transferral to them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that permit considered marketable? Can 
tiu‘y soil it to some one else, a successor? 

Mr. Grier. Well, tliey transfer the jK'rmit and sell llie home erected on the 
land for which the permit is issuinl, and I suppose count, in the price llicy ask 
for the property, something to represent the lot. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, now, this permit is revocable, I think you 
said, at the will of tiie company? 

Mr. Grier. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is not like these other titles where yon can 
not be revoke<l only in case of the undermining — that is, in those which are 
to have surface title tliey give up the house in case mining operatlon.s under- 
mine the house? 

Mr. Grier. The permits that were Issued for building purposes outside of 
tlie town site, which was involved in this litigation, are revocable at the will 
of the company, but the company does not have to engage In undergroiiiid 
operations to call for vacating the land. But those conditions have prevailwl 
liere for 30 years and the company has not found It necessary to issue any 
notice revoking the permits. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, when this lockout occurred there was ap- 
parently about a thousand men left the community and a thousand that re- 
mained. Tliose thousand that left, some of them probably had houses built 
on these permits. Do you know wliat methods they followed to dispo.se of their 
holdings when they left? 

Mr. Grier. I tiilnk .some of them still own their property, rental it out when 
they went away, and .some sold, transferring tlic permit with the sale of the 
home. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the company did not in any case exercise 
Its right to revoke that permit In the case of those who left? 

Mr. Grier. The Homestake Co. has never Issued an order revoking a permit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Never revoke<l a permit? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of the 50 per cent, we will sny, who are em- 
ployed, what proportion of those would be on these lots which have a permit 
title; half of them? ^ . 

Mr. Grier. Within the original town site, wiiich was the subject of litiga- 
tion, the houses, I think, are very much closer together. I don’t knm^ 
whether half of them would he outside or less than half. There are a goodly 
number within and without the original town site. There are about 8,000 people 
in the town. * 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there employees of the company living out- 
side of the corporate limits of the town of T^ead? 

Mr. Grier. Well, the company has a pumping station over on the East Fork 
of Spearfish Creek, which is 10 miles from Lead. Of course, they are outside 
of the city limits. It has a light plant at Deadwowl, which, of course, la out- 
side of ihe corporate limits of Lend. ^ ^ , > 

It has a hydroelectric power plant down on the main Spearfish Creek, and 
of course they are outside of the corporate limits of I.ead. ^ ^ 

Out In the tlmberland, where the timber and lumber are manufactured — that 
Is, outside of the corporate limits but within walking distance, you might say, 
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of the corporate limits of I^ads — there are a few, I think, that are not living 
on the company’s land. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are not living on It? 

Mr. Obeib. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. These that are outside are In some cases living 
oti the comi>any*H land with permits, are they? 

Mr. Ghikk. In some cases; yes; and in some cases no. 

Acting (hialrman (’ommons. Then you think about half are living — half of 
these homo owners are living on proiwrty which they hold by permit, and half 
got their titles In other ways? 

Mr. Gbikb. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you paid attention to the cost of living 
ai>art from house rent of the eintdoyivs In the town of I^ad, food and clothing, 
during the last 15 years or so? 

Mr. Gkikr. Well, yes, sir; 1 have paid some attention to it. The co.st of foml 
Is less than It was It) y(*ars ago and prior to that time, if you will except meat. 
(Nothing is a tritle higher, and boots and shoes a trifle higher, but I think the 
Increased price on boots and shoes and clothing will be more than offset by the 
h'sser cost of fomls outside of meat. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. 15y other foo<l, you mean flour? 

Mr, GttiKtt. I mean ordinary grocery supplies In the bouse. 

Commissioner ()’(^)nnku.. Flour and imtatoes are less now, you say, than 
they wore 10 or 15 yeivrs ago? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How are fresh vegetables brought Into lids town. 
Apparently tluTO Is nothing grown here to amount to anything. 

Mr. Guikr. I have s<‘en Ji good many little gardens around here. T have one 
myself with beans and peas and cauliflower growing in it. The main supply, I 
should say, comes from the valley of Spearlish and Sturgis and other towms 
within 10 or 15 or 20 miles. 

Acting (flialrman Commons. It is brought into town from that distance? 

Mr. Guiku. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. (fluilrman, if you will ex<‘u.se me for sug- 
gesting, those things are susceptible of being shown more correctly probably 
by some of the grocery men in hnvn than T can posslldy give them to you. 

Acting Chairman Oimmons. What 1 was getting at Is whether yon had made 
any inqijlry on your own account as to the change that has occurred during 
those years. 

Mr. Grier. Well, T think the conditions are very near like what I have 
represented them to he. 

Acting (’halrman Commons. You haven’t made any definite Inquiry? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I have in a way. I haven’t gone and askeil the price of 
sugar and tea and coffee and salt and peiqKT and all those things, hut In a 
general way the grocery bill of the home, outside of meat, I think, Is decidedly 
less than it wa.s 15 or 20 years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you think the higlier price of meat Is offset? 

Mr. Grier. Tty the lower price of groceries. 

Acting (^halrman Commons. Is this reduction brought almut by Improveil 
transportation and cheaper vegetables? 

Mr. Grier. Well, there Is no (fuestlon probably but what some of it Is. In 
the early days, you know, we haule<l everything in here on wagons two or 
three hundred miles. 

Acting Chalrmuu Commons. That would not run hack 10 years though, 
would It? 

Mr. Gbikb. No ; our railroads have l>eim In here more than 10 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In general throughout the country there has been 
quite an Increasisl cost of living In all these Items which you mention, I think. 

Mr. Gbikb. Well, I would not confound the Incrensetl cost of living with the 
Increased — or with the cost of the arth-les that they live on. There are various 
other things that make the Increaseii cost of living Increase. I think the in- 
creased cost of living may he found to he started hy the buyer for the house. 
You may go Into the kitchen and Into the dining room and out to the garbage 
can and In quite a material degree act'ount for the Increased cost of living. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well. T am speaking solely of the prices for 
staples, for units, recognlziHl units generally, the cost of living on staples of that 
kind has gone up 30 to 40 t>er emit In the last 15 years generally, regardless of 
the change In wastefulness? 
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Mr. Gbiijr. P(H)ple are livinj' better to-day than they <lid 10 ,>onrs jiiro, 15 
years ago, 20 year.s ago ; they deinaiul more. 

Acting Chairman Commons. VVouUl there be any reason in Leu»l l>esi»U*s the 
cost of transportation that would reduce the cost of living; that is, the prkvs 
they pay for the same articles as coinjwirtMl with what they \iseil to be? 

Mr. Gbier. In their cost than (he cost of transiH)rtation? 

Acting Chairman ("ommons. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. Well, (he first cost might make a dlfTerenc(‘. but 1 am speaking of 
the prices at retail, which here in Lead for f(K>d is less to-day, outside of meal, 
than It was 20, 15, or 20 years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The llomestake Co. lias no definite financial 
relations with the Hearst department store or mercantile company? 

Mr. Grier. Nothing whatever. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do they deal in, all kinds of groceries 
and 

Mr. Grier. It is a general department store, gr<H‘erles and dry goods and clolh- 
lag and hardware and — well, almo.st everything any coiniminlty would m^l. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, an einployi'e of the company cun get crislit 
there, can lu*? 

Mr. Grier. He can. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For how long a time? 

Mr. Grier. Well, In very many cases I know where the creilit has been ex- 
tendCHl a year for them. If a man was hulldlng a home, furnishing it. It could 
not he expected that he would pay at his first pay day. He was given, if he was 
a good man, almost as much time as he wants, paying for it In Installments 
nKudhly. 

Acting Chnirnuin Commons. That is, he would ]>ay part of ids grocery bills 
there and get credit for the rest? 

Mr. Guieu. Yes. 

Acting Cdialrmun Commons. And the security (hat he gives Is his wages at 
the Homestake (’o.V 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('hainiiuii Commons. How Is the account kept between the Hom(‘Stak(‘ 
Co. and the mercanfile company on the (-nHllts? 

Mr. Grier. There is no account hetwwn the Homestake Mining Co, and the 
Hearst Mercantile Co. If a man wants criMlit to help him build or furnish or 
improve or change his home ami he is worthy of cre<lit, the Hearst Mercantile 
Co. has for many years extended that criMllt. In turn tht‘ man gl\(‘s the Hearst 
Mercantile Co. an order to go to the Homestake Mining (’o. ami draw Ids 
chiM'k at the end of Ihe month, tlie nmlerstunding being tiait, oh, five, ten. fifteen, 
or tw’enty dollars a month shall apply on the criMllt that Is extended over and 
above his Jiving exjtenses. And tlu*re are cases where the aceount has run on 
for one or two or three years. 

Acting Cliairmun Commons. Well, then, the mercantile company assists men 
to build their liomes, (hK‘s it, in that way? 

Mr. Grier. It lias in many in.stuiice,s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does it maki* — It not make advances or 

loans, does it? 

Mr. Grier. Why, yes, it dfH*s ham money. Every month there prohaldy would 
be — fwitne.ss confers witli Mr. MnrrinJ. More than T thought; four or five 
hundrcHl men will probably cull for five or ten or fifteen dollars in cash between 
the first and the end of each month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, they will borrow from the mercantile 
company five or ten dollars in cu.sh? 

Mr. Gbiiui. Yes; that Is just charge<l into their l»i!l. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They Ju.st give an order on their 

Mr. Grier. They give an order to the Hearst Mercantile (Jo. to go to the 
Home.stake ofticv and draw' their cheek.s on the pay day. 

Acting Chainnun (Yimmons. Now, for their ordinary, current living ex|>enHes, 
how is that handhsl by the mercantile company? 

Mr. Grier. Well 

Acting Chairman Commons, Betwt‘en i)ay days? 

Mr. (Ibikr. A man or some member of his family goes to the store and gets 
what he wants, has It chargeil to him. and dellvpre<l to his home. At the end 
of the month he pays that account unles-s — he pays ft In full unless he has 
been permitted to overdraw a few dollars, and if he has a balance coming to 
him it is given to him in cash. 
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Acting Chnirman (\)mmonh. That 1m, he practically gives an order on the 
lloinestake for his purchuKt‘H during the month? 

Mr. Gkier. He gives the st(»re an onler on the lloinestake Mining Oo. for his 
wages to s»'ciire the credit which was extended to him from one end of the 
numth to tlie other. 

CornmiMHloix'r O'Connkm.. Suppose I work for the Ilomestake Co. and I run 
a bill for, say, $r»() for tin* month at the store. 

When I gel m.\ check from the lloinestake Co., do I get a $50 or a $100 check, 
and you pay the .$50 to the store? 

Mr. (JiiiKU. You don’t get any check at all. 

(3ommls.slon(‘r O’CoNMa.r. 1 d(»n’t get any check at all? 

Mr. OuiKU. No. Yon give an onler to the Tlearst Mercantile Co. for your 
check, whatever it may happen to be, and then you go into the store and you 
have your account maile out, receipteil, and handed to yon, and the dlfferen(*e 
betNveen your account ami the anunint of your check is given to you in cash. 

(kunmlssloner t)'(5)NNKi.i.. In the store? 

Mr. (jriyKR. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And all the einploye€\s who deal with the store 
have to go through that .system before they get their cash from the company? 

Mr. CJaiEK. They <lo It ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It amounts to an n.ssignment of their entire 
wage.s to the company, ami the company then (kslucts? 

Mr. CuiKU. In ilefenmce to the man. 

Acting Chairman (V)mmons. New, are all the employees of the company paid 
In that way thnaigh the Hiairst mercantile .store? 

Mr. (JuiKK. No; not at all. "J’hm'e an* a great many of the employ(H‘S «)f the 
Ilonu'.stake do not <h'al at the Hearst Mercantile Co.’s store at all. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Abont what proportion? 

Acting Chairman Commons. About what proportion would you say out of, 
say, the 2,.5(K) (‘injiloyei's? 

Mr. (rUiKU. One-lujlf (»f them probably deal at the store. 

Acting (’halnnan Commons. That Is, one-half ilon’l have any accounts at this 
stoi’i*. Is that the hU'a? 

Mr. Guiku. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons (nddre.ssing Cominisslonor Garretson). You 
wantnl to ask a <pi(*stion? 

(^)mmlssloner Gauuktson. WlH‘n they get this money during the inontli, live 
or ten dollars, is tin* current rate of Intere.st charged, or any interest? 

^Ir. Ghiku. No interest Is eliargeil. 

Coinmlsslom*!’ Gauhei'.son. Norn*. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. How about the prices charged at the store. Are 
you 

Mr. Ghieh. I am not as familiar as Mr. Murrln, wlio is the manager of the 
store. 

Acting (^halnnan Commons, Terhaps we miglit call on him abont the prices 
charged and the cliange In prices sin<*e the .store started. Wlien w’as this store 
stnrteil. Mr. Murrln? 

Mr. Thomas 1>. Mi hrin (manager of Hearst Mercantile (^o., Lead. S, Dak.). 
1878-70. During that winter, 1 believe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, going hack over a period of 15 years, what 
l.s your observation about the cost of living in the sense of taking ulentical arti- 
cles and the prices charged during that jK'rlod? ' 

Mr. Mttukin. The tendency of the prices on .staides, I would .say, in the 
course of 10 or 15 years is a little lower to-day than It was 15 years ago. 

Acting (^halnnan Commons. By staples, wdrnt do yon mean? 

Mr. Mitrrtn. Orilinary articles of foial, meats excepted. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How about fresh vegetables? 

Mr. Mukuin. Well, we deiHuid upon local markets and we are not subject to 
any outside iiitliience. If we raise a crop here, the price is uniform all the year 
around. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Yon buy It direct from the farmers? 

Mr. Murkin. Yes ; local growers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And sell it direct? 

Mr. Murrin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (TConnell. We don’t want to go back, we won’t go beyond 
when there was not proper transportation facilities for bringing tRlngs In here. 

Mr. MuiutiN. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. But a i)eri(Hl when you hart i)r(>i>er tran.sportutlon, 
whether that be 8, 10, or 12 years aso, whatever it was. When that proper 
transportation existed, we will say 10 years ago, what was the price of ordinary 
potatoes at that time? 

Mr. Mubrin. Ten years ago the nominal price retail iiere would lie T!S to 90 
cents. 

Coinmlssionor O’Connell. What are tliey now? 

Mr. Murrin. Right to-day they are probably iialf new crop; we are, under- 
stand, just in between two markets. We are getting new potatoes. 

Coinmls.sioner O’Connell. Take tiie same ixadotl in llie otlier years. 

Mr. Murrin. Well, say the same period 

Commissioner O’Connell. Flour. 

Mr. Murrin. Flour is less now than It was 10 years ago. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Less now? 

Mr. Murrin. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conkeli.. Tea, coffet‘? 

Mr. Mukhin. is slightly higher; sugar le^s. Tea :s about the same. 

Commissioner O’C^innell. You ha\e a most remarkable situation here, that 
is- all, if true, contrary to ail exiaa-ience of tlie best autboritl<*s we have in tiie 
Vnit(Hl States, who say that the cost of ll\ing has increased 5S) per cent In 10 
years. 

Mr. Crier. That would not necessarily be the cost of the things you live on. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell. Oh, yes; absolutely; not of waste, not of ])ooph> 
cooking and throwing It out in the ash barrel or something, hut the actmd (‘ost 
of things, what you pay in mom\\ ; that is rnitisl States Government statistics. 
All of the aiitliorith's we Imve .say 59 per eiMit. 

Acting Chairman (Nimmonk. Mr, Garn'tson lias a question. 

Commissioner G.\kket.s()n. Mr. Murrin. lmv<* you paid any attention to tlio 
tables of statistics as prepartMi liy the Government on 18 iirtleles of food supplies? 

Mr. Murrin. I have rea<l them several tlm<‘s, sir. 

tkmimi.ssioner Gaiiuetson. Are you fjimiliar that tiie results tliey sliow on tiie 
same amounts In 18fK) and tiie sumo amounts to-<lay, that Is, the family con- 
sumption the same tiien ami now 

IMr. Ml f!UiN. I coubl not ns^'all it from memory; no, sir. 

(’ommi.'^sioner Garretson. Are you aware of the fact that tlie average of 
tliose 18 articles forming tiie staple amount that a common lalmring family 
buys shows a 59 per cent im rease? 

Mr. Murrin. I am aware it sliows an appreciable increase; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat Is tiie avt'rage; 50 per cent? 

Mr. Murrin, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is it carries Ix‘ad so tlioroughly out of the 
category of the average of the entire United S1at<*s ; liave you any Idea? 

Mr. Murrin. No, sir; but there has Imvu some question rnisetl as to tiie ac» 
mirai'y even of the Government statutics. 

Coimnissioner Garret.son. Then, one of two tldngs only would explain. 
Eitlier the normal transportation was excessive, or tiie price was unreasonable, 
or the present one is unreasonably low; wouldn’t that only explain it? 

Mr. Murrin. That would explain it. 

Commissioner Garretson That is all. 

Acting Cbainnan Commons. INIr. Grier, regarding the liospitnl arrangements 
here and the aid society, prior to this lockout I think you siateil that the miners’ 
union hud a benefit system of some kiml, and th<\v ajipareritly brougJit tlmt up 
as one reason or one of their points. Did they have a benefit system? 

Mr. Grier. Y^es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember the details of that lienelit 
system; what dues they paid and what the benefits w'ere? 

Mr. Grier. Why, I think the dues were $1 a month, but I wouldn’t umlerfake 
to say what tlie benefits w^ere. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did It Include hospital services, meilleal serv- 
ices, as well as financial payments, do you remember? 

Mr. Grier.-No, sir; I don’t knowL 

Acting Chairman Commons, At what date did you begin your aid nss4>< iatlon 
here; was It following March 3 when you began? 

Mr. Grier. August, 1911. 

Acting Chairman Commons. During the Intervening time, then, there was no 
lienefit association here? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. ^ 
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Artluj? Chairman Commons. Would you describe to. us the benefit system, and 
jHThaps 1 can ask tlie (lut'stions. Tliere are one or two points I would like to 
get. The puytnents ina<le by tiie employees are how much per month? 

Mr. (iRiKB. One dollar each. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One dollar for each employee. Do all employees 
, of the company pay that? 

Mr. Obikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a part of their contract ot employment? 

Mr. Orikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is paid into a final which is kept by your- 
self as treasurer? 

Mr. Grikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (’ommon.s. What is the .surplus that has been accumulated? 

Mr. Grikr. I think .$35,000 In round numbers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the course of three years, It has been running 
just thriH.' years? 

Mr. Grikr. August, 1911, to the pre.sent time will be three years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1>o y(ai know what claims are outstanding that 
bhould be deducted from that? 

Mr. Grikr. From tin* surplus? 

Acting ('hainnaii Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grikr. There are none. 

Acting (Uiairmaii Commiins. All claims have been pahl? 

Mr. Grikr. When I say I mean in round numbers. I think that l.s 

at the close of business for .lime. 

Acting Chairman (\)mmons. At the end of .Tune? 

Mr, Grikr. Ws; the accounts for July are not written up >et; they will be 
in a few days. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If an employtH^ Is killed in an accident, he Is 
paid $1.<K)0 fi’iuii that limd, is lu', or his family or <lef)ondents? 

Mr. Grikr. Yes, sir; for diaith by ac<*ident. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And for sickness? 

Mr. Grikr. Death from sii'kiusss, 

Acting Chairman (k)MMoNs. Do you have many cases of consumption, miners* 
consumption? 

Mr. Grikr. We have so-called miners’ consumption. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What record is kept of that? Who keeps the 
ri'cord ? 

Mr. Grikr. The hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you that record with you so that we could 
lefer to it? 

Mr. Grikr. No, sir; I have not. Dr. Clough was here this morning; he might 
get it. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. In the case of sickness, what is paid by the day 
or by the week? 

Mr. Grikr. The rate is $1 a <lay. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, the medical service Is entirely ad- 
ditional, friH.*-— furnished frtn*? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir; fret\ 

Acting Chairman Commons. Them in case a i>erson has consumption and 
l()se.s work on that account, he would he paid $1 a day during his slckenss. 
Would that amount he deiluctiHl from the ,$8tK) which goes as a death benefit? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He w<aild get that in addition? 

Mr. Grier. YT\s. sir. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Do the employees carry Insurance in other ci»m- 
panies to any extent? 

Mr. Grier. I think tliey do. There are quite a number of fraternal organiza- 
tions here which liave insuramv departments. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Fraternal? 

Mr. Grikr. Yes ; fraternal organizations. And, in addition to that, I think 
some of the oliHlne companies have policies here. I do not know to Just what 
extent 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Did you get those cards, Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Irwin. They are bringing them up now. 

Acting Cha I riniiff Commons. Yon have figures on accident work, I understand, 
which sliow the results that have been brought about through your safety work, 
accident records for four or five years? 
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Mr. Gbikb. We have. Is that the hospital report you askeil for? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; the hospital report. 

Mr. GBiBai. Well, we have that report made on the llrst of each year, or Im- 
mediately after the close of the year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think you fiirnl8he<l us with figures showing 
us the daily rate of pay. Have you tables which would sh(»w the earnings of 
each employee during the year, what his payments were he received for wt»rk- 
ing through the year? 

Mr. Gbieb. Two years ago the company began the diMhurseinejd, at the close 
of the year, of a bonus of 7 per cent upon the aimnint of money earned by 
each employee. That pay roll would slu>w you exactly what eurh employee In 
the service of the company earned. I have not got that with me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We will find that in the ollhi?? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clialrman (k)MMONs. In Mr. Irwin’s office? 

Mr. Grier. No; in tlie general office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the general office? 

Mr. Outer. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that bonus pahl each year? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (’o.mmons. At the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Grikk. At the end of the calendar year. 

Acting Chairman CoiiMONs. To all employees? 

Mr. Gbieb. To everybody In the service of the comi>any. 

(kunmissloner 0 ’(\)nnei.i.. Is it made up by tlie month, or do<'s the employ(*e 
liave to work tlie full year? 

Mr. (JiuEK. It Is made ii]) at the close of each calendar year, and applies to 
all employees ulutse names are on the pay roll for tin* in<mth of I)ecemla‘r. 

Acting (fiiuirniaii Com.mons. Even only they had hecji working only a immth 
they get tlieir share of the bonus? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting (fiiairinan (’ommons. The employment In your husiness Is very Ktea<Iy, 
I take It You are operating without being suhj<*e| to lamics and depressions. 
What do .v<»u consider the average mimher of <la.\s that a man can w'ork during 
the year? 

Mr. Grier. He is at liberty to work HtU) da>s — except the Fourth of July, 
Christmas, and New Year 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Well, about how many? 

Mr. (Irieb. And some other holidays. 

Acting (fimlrman (Simmons. About how many days has he actually juit In, 
or have you made any compilation of that? 

Mr. Grier. No; I have not. 

Commissioner ()’(’onnell. Have they always laid that condition, that they 
were running 8(15 days a year? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Commissioner (>’( Connell. All departments? 

Mr. Gbieb. All dejuirtments. Well, there are .some of the departments that 
lay off on Sunday in part. T think ipiite a number of the foundry men lay olT ; 
quite a number of the as.say -office force lays olT; quite a number of tlio en- 
gineering force lay.s off; and at the mine if a man wants to lay off on Sunday 
all he has to do is to tell his shift boss Saturday afternoon w'heii ho (pilts 
work that he won’t ho around the following day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supinise they all took a notion to do that, what 
would be the result? 

Mr. Gbieb. If thev took the notion ami put It into effe(‘t, they would all 
be off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What w'onld be the result? 

Mr. Gbieb. They have had the opportunity on siweral occasions to lay off 
If they wanted to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they w’ant to? 

Mr. Gbieb. If they want to. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do they want to work on Sundays? 

Mr. Gbieb. They do; 99 per cent of them. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Why? 

Mr. Grier. Ask them. Twenty-five or thirty years ago. In the formation periisl 
of everything around about this industry, town. camp, and district, two young 
men came in to me, baseball enthusiasts, seeking employment from the Home- 
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stako Co. They came to me ami asked if they organized two baseball clubs, 
if the boys in the mine would be permitted to lay off one Sunday, so that 
they could go and enjoy the game. I told them “ Yes.” They organized two 
clubs, graded off a baseball diamond at the east end of town, erected a grand- 
Htaml and blenehers, and after some practice announced their readiness to 
give an exhibition. The boys in the mine laid off and attended the game. I 
suppose lhal, like everybody else taking a holiday, they spent 25 cents or 50 
c(‘nts, or ina>b(‘ mor(‘. for cigars, a glass of btH‘r, or whatever their taste called 
for. Tlint thing wemt <ui for six weeks about. When their pay day came, which 
was about the middle of the montli, I do not recall the date, they found that 
their clu'ck was sh<»rt as many Sundays as they laid off multiplied by their 
^^•ages for the day. They had not realized that that would occur up to the time 
they got their checks. They then made up their minds that inasmuch as they 
<lianged shifts every month they would have a chance to see the baseball game 
in the aftc'rnoon four Sundays in the month, and then they would not see it for 
the next month that they were on opi)osite shifts; so they concluded that they 
did not want any more laying off on Sunday and asked if they might not 
resuiTK* work. I told them yes. 

In 1010 our working force was reorganized after the lockout, or whatever 
it was. A large number of the men who came here from outside camps com- 
plained to the employment office about being coinjiellefl to lay off Sunday and 
jisked — complained and said that if they had known that they were to be laid 
off they would not luive come here b(*cause that was one of the reasons that 
brought them Ikum^ — they un<h‘rstood tl»e ‘work was cr)ntinuous. The reason 
for laying them off was that we had too many num ami all of the reservoirs 
of the mine were overtlowing with ore all the time, and it was really neces- 
sary to lay off and let the supply run lown. The remedy for that was a re- 
duction In the opt'ratlng force of the mine which wuis accomidlshed gradu- 
ally. The result was that it was found necessary for the men to work on 
Sunday. 

(kuumissloner OTonnkm.. Is that usually the sentiment of the town here, 
to work on Sunday? T noticed Sunday right opposite your hotel, next to your 
store, some building trade wH>rk, somebody hammering and riveting on Sunday 
afternoon ns though It was the middle of the we<"k. Is there any occasion for 
that sort of thing in the clt.\ ? 

Mr. OuiKii. You will have to ask the contractor. The building is being erected 
by contract. So far as the Hearst Mercantile Co. are concerned, the contractor 
did not have to work uidc'^s he w’anted to. .\nd that Is the second Sunday 
that he W’orked sIiuh* he iH'gan operation.'^. Why he did It I do not know. 

rommlssiom‘r 0’(\>nnki.i,. Well, you say ask the men why they work on Sun- 
day. I understood >(m to say. Mr. drier, that there had not benm any change in 
the wage rate for th«' ]amt HP years In the conditions in the mine. 

Mr. Griew. That Is true. 

ComnilsslomT I’.y the company. Now', is it because the men find 

it absolutely necessary to work on Sunday In order to maintain themselves in 
w’hat they figure and consider rea.'^onalde living c<inditlons here that they must 
W'ork on Sunday to make both eiuN nu'et? Is iliat a possibility? 

Mr. Grier. It is a possibility that 1 think the men could answer for them- 
selves better than T can If they were called jind given an opportunity. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Combilssloner I.ennon would like to ask a few 
question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe. Mr. Grier, that the best interests of 
Industry are served by continuous work seven days a week — men, animals, or 
anything else? 

Mr. Grier. AA'ell, T wouldn’t undertake to answer that question positively. 

Commissioner I.ennon, Does not the history of man show the necessity for 
that much rest? 

Mr. Grier. Tlie iXHiple here w<»rk 8 hours a day — that is, 8 hours out of 24 — 
and they have 16 in w'hl< h to rest and recreate. But we are rather an isolated 
community here. The advantagt^ for recreation and pleasures of various sorts — 
sight-seeing and so forth — are not what you have in the large cities, where men 
have some place to go. Here they would stand around the streets, or, in 
the early days, time ustxl to be spent in saloons and various other places. 

Commissioner Ijennon. What has been the trend of the moral uplift and 
progress of si^taptial civilization since mankind limited, in the main, their 
work to six da^ a week the world over? 
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Mp. Gbieb. Well, I wouldn’t like to answer that very definitely. You probably 
remember that verse In the Bible, which you will find in the twentieth chariter 
of Matthew, first verse; like the kingdom of heaven, this man, who was a 
householder, went out early in the morning to hire laborers in the vineyard, and 
he worked those men 12 hours u day and gave them a t>enny. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is some doctrine taught in the early chapters 
of the Bible In the Old Testament In regard to the matter of seven days’ labor, 
and my own experience lias convlncefl me that six days is all a man ought to 
work. I mean, from the moral standpoint as well as from physical reasons. 
That is all I would ever work. 

Mr. Gbieb. I don’t think the morals of this community are hurt by working 
seven days a week. I think they are benefited. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do? That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes ; I want to ask a question rigid there. L>o yon 
believe the parable you referred to is of any greater fori'e than the early verse 
that says, “Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work?” Do you think 
God was figuring on 8 hours a day or 12? 

Mr. Grier. In the same chapter you will a verse that says, “ Thou .shnlt not 
kindle a fire in thy house on tlie Sabbath day.” Do you tldnk that would apply 
to Alaska? 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t know' w'hethcr Adam live<l in Alaska. If 
he did live in Ala.ska, I would suppose he cttuUl get along without a tire In 
Alaska. Which is of the most force, though? 

Mr. Grier, I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t? 

Mr. Grier. Well, if a man wants to work on Sunday, I don’t tldnk he should 
be denied the privilege. 

Commissioner Garretson. Merely because God said lie shouldn't; Is that it? 

Mr. Grifui. I didn’t say that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that Is w'hnt the hook says G(h1 said; I don’t 
know whether he did or not. I will n<linit possibly tiiat the book says that he 
did. That Is all on that subject, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Ciialrman Commons Any other questions? 

Commissioner Garretson, Y’es, 

I understood you to say when this notice was published, signer! by all the 
mining interests in tlie district, that it was for tliC purpose of discouraging 
and if possible abolishing unionism In the district. Did I understand you to 
say that it was successful, that unionism is a dea4i letter In the district? 

Mr. Grier. Not entirely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not entirely. Then it hasn’t altogether had Its 
purpose. There are men, are there, laboring men, union men, working In the 
district under agi*eeraent? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t know, but I am quite sure there are some labor union 
men In the district. 

Commissioner Garretson. Working under agreement with their employers? 

Mr. Grier, I don’t know whether they have any agreement, either written 
or verbal. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of the fact that every railroad 
employee In the train and engine service are union men working under agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Grier. Why, I didn’t think of the railroads that are operating In the 
district. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are they not quite an Interest in here? 

Mr. Grier. Oh, yes; of course we could not do without them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Those are all union men, are they not? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. All working under agreement, written agreements, 
with their board? 

Mr. Grieb. And high class, too. 

Commissioner Garretson. Thank you ; I am one of them. What Is tlie prac- 
tice of your company, or the policy of your company. In regard to betterments? 
Now, I am drawing the line sharply between maintenance and liettermenl. 
Is It met by the capital account or from income? 

Mr. Gbixb. Until the capital of the Homestake Mining Co. was increased the 
last time — I don’t recall the figures — all of the charges for betterment and 
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niatotenance went Into operntlDi^f exi)en«c. About two years ago, when this 
Increase in capital was made 

Commissioner Oabbkthon. Was it as long ago as that? 

Mr. Obieb. Well, ix>Hsibly not 

Commissioner Gabketson. Wasn’t It In 1913? 

Mr. GarEK. About a year and a half. I think It went into effect a year ago 
last spring. I don’t exactly recall that matter as to a month or two. That 
increase was the capitalization of — whatever the amount was — two or three 
million dollars. I have nothing to do with that part of the company’s busi- 
ness. I am not a stockholder and don’t pay very much attention to it. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Were those expenses for that year charged to 
both income and capital, because a large amount of them were chargeti against 
income for tlie year 1913, and tlie capital increase also took place in 1913. 
Your balance sheet as of January 1, 1913, shows a capital stock of $22,000,000, 
of which $1(K),000 had not yet been Issutnl, while your balance sheet as of 
January 1, 1914, shows a capital of $25,116,000, all of which presumably had 
been issued, and still during that year you charged against income a very 
considerable amount as acquiring new property — at least it is listed as purchase 
of property, lu'vv machinery, rutming Into hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and various other charges of similar character during the same period in 
which the increase of capitalization took place, presumably to meet the same 
thing. 

Mr. Grier. That Is the way it appears in the statement, but I have nothing 
to do with that. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I am quoting from the figures furnished here. 

Mr. Grier. I say that Is the way it appears. 

Commissioner Gauuetson, And still you added during that period to your 
surplus a certain amount. Your expenditures during 1913 for those various 
items approaches — well, it compares very well up with the amount you paid out 
in dividends and still you adtled to your surplus, while paying the old rate of 
dividend — the old dividend rate $7.80, I don’t know whether that is the old divi- 
dend rate or not, but the one that has been referred to here, it paid $7.80 in 
1913. 

Mr. Grier. That is the present rate at the present time. 

Commissioner Garretson. And you paid it all during 1913 exc‘eptlng iwsslbly 
one or two months. That rate became effective, I think you testlfle<l, early in 
1913? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Along about February? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Consequently, if you paid that dividend rate, this 
disbursed almost as mucli In betterments, added to your surplus, what is the 
book value of your stock from your own standpoint? What is the estimated 
book value of the stock of the par value of $100? 

Mr. Grier. What do you have the charge for betterments last year? 

Commissioner Garrkt.son. I didn’t take the total of betterments; I only took 
one Item, machinery alone. For machinery alone you spent, new, in 1913, 
$362,000. For proi)erty purchuseil, you si)ent $79,000. For certain other re- 
newals or new methods, some $2,000. You charged against the Spearflsh 
Hydro-Electric plant $19,000, presumably betterments or construction, one or 
the two, and for machinery. .$362.0(K). Then, you spent on rt'-creation, one item 
at least of $102,000. Taking the total of all those, you run close up against 
half of the amount you paid out In dividends. 

Mr. Grier. How much was paid In dividends? 

Commissioner G-\rretson. I took your own figures; I didn’t follow ours. 
You remember there was a .slight dl.screpancy In the figures which you cor- 
rected afterwards of the capital sttx*k. It is over $2,000,000, your dividend cost 
was. I didn’t put that down, because it was here^ — $2,146,000. The total of 
those expenditures will not run half of that ; I was running on the other figures, 
but they run betw'een six and seven hundred thousand dollars disbursed for 
betterments or a«iulrenients or buildings. 

Mr. Gbieb. That would lie about one-third. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Just about one-third. Now, the question is on that 
method of procedure, what do you figure your book value \^ould be, your surplus 
being $1,400,^? 

Mr. Gbxeb, HOW would you arrive at book value with those figures before 

you? 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. How is that? 

Mr. Gbteb. How would you arrive at the book value with those tigures before 
you ? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, I could not arrive at It unless I knew 
wlieiher the company had unlimited i)Ower for betterment from Income, or 
whether It Intended to change that method for the future. 

Mr. Grier. I am sure I don’t know what they intend to do. 

Commissioner (tARretson. Then, you and I both have the same «lilheulty in 
iigurlng book value, haven’t we? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there stock for sale or has there biH*n any sales 
recently? What has it sold at per share? 

Mr. Gbieb. I don’t know. 

Comnd.ssioner Garretson. If you only took the surplus in your book value It 
w'ould be easy to figure, but If you took earning ability, then you would be 
against another problem. The earning ability as shown in this reiK)rt is far in 
advance of tlie dividends paid, is It not? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, the earnings, I suppose, should cover the dividends and cost 
of operation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, If you spent one-third as much money iti bet- 
terments 

Mr. Grier. Then the earnings should also cover betterments. 

Commissioner GARinrrsoN. The earning capacity Is far uli(*!»d of what is cvl- 
denceil hy Its dividend rate, is that not correct? 

Mr. Grier. Well, you can only discuss last year's earnings witli the flgur»*s 
before you. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, as the operating ofliccr of the compjiny - 

Mr. Grier. The earnings, I suppose, shown In that annual .statement for 
1913 will show that the net production of bullion was sulllcient to cover every- 
thing that was chorgisl against it, the dividends, the oi>erntlng expenses, the 
betterments, and anything else, If there Is anything. 

Commissioner Garretson. And If you spent In addition to the proi)erty from 
income one-Udrd us niiich as you paid divbiends — I am .lust taking It roughly — 
then In fact the property, If there had been no expenditures from Income, 
if that had all bwn originally charged against capital account, the proj>erty 
would have paid one-third more dividends than It really did, or c(»uld have 
paid it? 

Mr. Grier. You have the figures before you and I ImviMi’t, I don't make up 
that statement at all, you know. 

Commissioner Garretson, Have you days you look at it luul study it? 

Mr. Grier. Mighty little. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all on that question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Anything more? 

Commissioner Garrotson. Yes; there is another Que.stlon I want. While you 
say that the company has never revoked a i>ermlt under the system that obtains, 
Mr. Grier, what would be the result if the company would revoke a permit? 
Who would the Improvements belong to under the co<le of law, the bouse and 
baru that might be on that ground, and the fences? 

Mr. Gbieb. The attorney for the company can answer the question l^dter 
than I can. 

Mr. Ketxer. I will answer that for you. Under the terms of the permit tlie 
occupant is given the privilege of removing them himself. 

Commissioner Garretson. Within what period? 

Mr. Keixeb. Ninety days. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he didn’t remove them within 90 days, then they 
fall to the company? 

Mr. Keller. Yes, sir; they do. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there any valuation process whereby he can 
receiver anything then? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the case of valuable improvements, for Instance, 
a business building— this one— would that building or Improvement have any 
value except as Junk? 

Mr. KET.LEB. No, sir ; It might not 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You would be absolute master of the situation? 

Mr. Kellxb. Under those permits. But In that connection and at this time 
let me make a statement as to the title, because I think it Is not altogether clear 
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as to what the situation Is. In the city of Lead there Is really what you might 
call three titles or three conditions of real estate holdings. The first comprises 
five tracts of ground which were patented by the Federal Government as town- 
site property. 

Commissioner Gaiibetson. Row great Is the extent of that? 

Mr. Kklijcb. About 14 acres. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Itight there, will you let me ask a question. How 
many acres — now you can got it into comparison form — how many acres covered 
with buildings within tlie city limits of I^ad? 

Mr. Kklleb. I could not tell you that? 

Commissioner Garuetson. Approximately. 

Mr. Kelleb. I could not tell that. About 140 acres comprised the original 
town site. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I thought you said only 14? 

Mr. Kelleb. No, sir. 

Commlsshmer GAUKFrrsoN. This Is the third vein. Go on. 

Mr. Kelleb. Tiic original town site of land patented to Leonard Gordon, 
county Judge, comprised 138 and a fraction acres. Of the second situation, 
there was a second patent applied for. There w’as afterwards a controversy in 
the land office between the n)lne claimants and the town-site applicants acting 
through the county judge. The result of that controversy, running through a 
series of years, was that the patent to Gordon was canceleil, or at least his 
entry canceled as town-site property, the department ruling that the ground was 
more valuable for mineral purposes than towm-sltc purposes, but that was only 
done after a compromise betwt'fm the various litigants. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is the one that lias been referred to here? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir ; that Is not yet the one ; it is only a part of the one. The 
result of that compromise was this, that a portion of the ground actually 
patented as town-site property under the town-site law in that application com- 
prised about 14 acres. Now, as to the ground 

Commissioner Gabretson. T.et me ask a question there. The title to that 14 
acres Is held by the present holders under warranty deed? 

Mr. Kki.leb. Absolutely in fee. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The only ground In town that is held In fee? 

Mr. Kelleb. Exactly, and that Is the fee title to that portion. Now, there is 
still another portion of ground h<‘re in Lead which is held under agreement, 
and that portion is held in this way. the mine owners, comprising a number of 
different ndne owners, not only the Homestake, but a number of others, agreetl 
to deed tlie surface of tlie ground at that time occupie<l to three trustees in trust 
for the tiien occupants, to the extent of their occupancy, reserving the minerals. 
Those three tnisti'es were named Emmons, Gersher, and Mayer. Under that 
agreement the Homestake Co., as well as a number of other mine owners, con- 
voyed tl\e surface to tliese three trustees. 

Now, by the agreement the Homestake Mining Co. and Mr. Haggin and Mr. 
Fldler — well, a numh(T of mine owners liere conveyed the surface to these 
trustees, and under tlie terms of that agreement the mine owners have the right 
to mine underneath the surface, and also whenever in any activity, in the course 
of their mining oix'rntlons ti\ey see fit, they have a right to come to fhe surface. 
They have It. Ail they have to do Is to .serve notice upon the occupants that 
the raining oiieratious are dangerous, and if the Improvements are not moved 
ami tlamage results it Is at their loss. Now, tlmt is the condition of the title. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is equivalent to a surface quitclaim except In 
the event that they want to use It? 

Mr, Kelleb. Exactly. It Is hardly as good, possibly, as an absolute quit- 
claim to the surface, l>ecause there Is not an absolute right on the part of the 
mining corporation to sustain the surface, as Is the rule with an ordinary rule 
quitclaim to the surface. 

Now, there Is still anotlier what you might call a title. It is not a title, but 
there is a great deal of ground owned absolutely by the Homestake Mining Co., 
to which it owns the fee, which was patented without any controversy, which 
was not involved in that litigation at all, and they have an absolute fee title to 
the entire surface and minerals. 

A number of people at different times have desired to build upon that, or 
portions of it, and they have come to Mr. Grier as the superintendent and asked 
for x)ermlsallln to do so. And it ts as to that third class of ground that these 
permits have been issued. Those permits are permits revocable at will, with a 
eo-day notice to remove the improvements. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. A 60*day — I thought it was 00-ilay? 

Mr. Kelleb. Ninety days. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Ninety. 

Mr. Keujsr. Now, in that connection I wish to state to the committee that in 
the 10 years I have been counsel for the company, and seven years previous to 
that that I was associated with the previous rt)unsel, I have never known of any 
thought or attempt of any kind to exercise that privilege. But on tlie contrary 
I wish to state that upon a number of occasions where surface improvements 
were made upon the grounds that the Homestake Co. owned, and ns to which 
a permit had been given, when .subsequently we desired to use that ground. 
Instead of serving a notice for the occupant to move we actually paid him, and 
paid him the full value of his Improvements. That has btvn done a number f)f 
times without any legal obligation resting upon the company to do it. That has 
been done* a number of times. 

Commissioner Garket.son. Let me ask you right there: But If the company 
had desired to do it? 

Mr. Kklij'^r. They could have done it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliey could have done it, and virtually confiscated 
everything the mail had if the improvements were valuahlc enough? 

Mr. Kemj>:r. They could, and the fact — if you will permit me to say it 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Keeler (continuing). Th.at that fact Is known to every layman in the 
country as well as overv lawyer, the fact that so many men have absolutely 
been willing to build under tliat condition, seems to me is about the lilghest 
tribute that has been yet paid to tlie management of the Homestake Mining Co. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hasn’t that same tribute been paid to many a iH*r- 
sonal ruler who had the power of life and death, but didn’t exercise it? 

Mr. Keller. Quite likely. 

Commissioner Garretson. But .still the tendency hiis h(*en to abolish the 
power of life and death vested in any one person, has it not? 

Mr. Keller. Always, 

Commissioner Garretson. Good Then the nntural t(‘ndency is to take 
power of this character, which you say is not, Imt which uilglit i>e despotically 
used — should it he continucHl? 

Mr. Keller. But panlon me, this Is property whicli the person Is not ol>llgated 
to build upon if he doesn’t see fit. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, a man 

Mr. Keller. There is any quantity of property la^re wldch could he obtained 
if they would want to buy it. Mr. Fllliaii 1ms .soim* Imautiful building lots In 
the other end of town, imt rather than pay Mr. Flllian the ordiiuir.v pri<*e for 
lots the prospective builder prefiTs to rely upon the Integrity of the Home- 
stake Mining Co. and get .it for nothing. 

Coranilssloner Gvrketson. Well, a lot of the olh<*rs of us are long-shot men. 

Mr. Keller. Well, it might have been a long shot 40 years ago, but the his- 
tory of the rule of chances, I think by the course of events, has been pretty well 
eliminated, , , „ 

Commissioner Garretson. Could or could not that be used as a deadly 
weapon? 

Mr. Keller. It could have been, but it was not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ob, I am making no assertion in that direction. 

Mr. Keller. Not even at the time when we were at war with almost a half 
of our operatives, not even then. ^ , li. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you had been at war with the other half, you 
might have nailed them all to the cross. 

Mr. Keltjeb. No; not all. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, I mean all that liad permits. 

Mr. Keller. A very small number, comparatively, u very small number com- 


paratively. . . , . 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mr. Grier, are there any women eraployenl In any 

capacity ? . 

Mr. Gbieb. I don’t think of any others than three in the private telephone 

exchange. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What wages are paid there? 


Mr. Grier. Thirty-five dollars a month. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I notice In the recapitulation of men that were 
employed, that there are 15 or 20—1 have forgotten which now— men desig- 
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nated as guards. Are those men what you described tills morning as watch- 
tnen or are they your detective force? 

Mr. Obier. Special night watchmen. 

Commissioner Gabretson. All of them? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In this detective force you state, I believe, that 
it mostly consisted of the men in charge, largely? 

Mr. Guiku. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (»akrktson. Have you any men employeil in the various de- 
partments In tlielr regular pursuits who rei>ort to the chief of detectives, or 
whatever his title Is, and receive additional sums therefor — espionage? 

Mr. Grier. We have. 

Coramlsaloner Gahhetson. You contribute so much to the churches, $200 to 
each denomination. I assume that In tlH‘ territory there are not many- churches, 
much duplication of churches of the same denomlnutlou ; probably one church 
of each In most Instances at least? 

Mr. Grier. 1 think oidy one. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Is there any effort nnule to intlneiwe those who 
are In charge of those congregations? 

Mr. Grier. In what direction? 

Commissioner Garrktson. In the direction of using their intUience over their 
parlsldoners? 

Mr. Grier. None whatever. 

Coimnlssloner Garketson. A contrlliutlon is never lield up on ac<’ount (‘f an 
undesirable man occupying the ixisltion? 

Mr. Grier. It never has been. 

Commissioner Gahbetson. Tliat is all, Mr. Ohainmin. 

A<'tlng Chairman (V)Mmons. Mr. Grier, we are \er> nni<*h obligetl b) you. 

We will call the next witness. Is Bishop Bus< li pn^sent? 

TESTIMONY OF THE EIGHT REV. JOSEPH F. BUSCH. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name and address. 

Bishop Busch, Joseitli F. Busch, Bisl»oi» of Lead ; residence, Rapid Cltv, 
8. Dak. 

Acting Chairman C\>mmons. You have taken an interest in this question of 
the Sunday work, I believe, in Lead. Have you any knowleilge of the number 
of iieople that work on Sunday? 

Bishop Busch, I haven’t any kuowliNlge of what number of people work in 
the mines except indirectly as far as the iieople of our denomination are con- 
cerned. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know how mauy of your denomination 
t])ere are of that kind? 

Blsliop Bttsi'h. Well, when I first came up here we took a census and we 
found about 665 wage earners who were supposed to be members of our con- 
gregation. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Are those underground workers? 

Bishop Bitsch. I supposed that the greater percentage were, although they 
are dlstributiHl among a great many other departments. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the Sunday work, what way have you found 
that It conttlcted with their attendance? 

Bishop Busch. We fouiui that it was seemingly impossible physically for 
l>erhaps the larger number to attend church regulnrly as the church regula- 
tions expected. 

Acting (’hairnmn Commons. What are those regulations? 

Bishop Busch. Well, they are supposed to attend the morning service, which 
we will call the mass. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what hour Is that? 

Bishop Busch. W’ell, we tried to arrange the hours to suit the convenience 
of the men. We had services ns early as half-past 4 In the morning, and then 
again at 6, or a little before 6, 7, 8. 9, 10. half-past 10 — ^at different times; but 
we found we could not flpd a single hour that would suit our purpose and would 
serve the majority. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why did you put it at 4.30? 

Bhshop Bui^^. Bei*ause some of the men came off of their shift work at 
half-past 8 Sunday morning, and we thought if they would come to church 
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before they went home for rest, that would serve their eouvenienco. That was 
only an experiment for a few months. 

Acting Chairman ComiiCons. How did that result? 

Bishop Busch. It did not prove satisfactory. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why? 

Bishop Busch. I suppose they came from their work tlre<i and were anxious 
to get back home. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, the next shift goes on at what time? 

Bishop Busch. There are seemingly different hours for different depart- 
ments. We found quite a number of- them who went to work at 7 o’clock In 
the shops, etc., and for the convenience we had the 6 o’clock service. That 
seems to suit perhaps a larger number than the other way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Six o’clock? 

Bishop Busch. A quarter to 6, I believe, It Is Just now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that suit the uiulerground men? 

Bishop Busch. Why, I don’t know how many of the underground men are 
satisfied that way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You do not know whether it Is of more a<lvan- 
tage to tlie shop men? 

BKsliop Buscji. And then this is to be taken Into consideration. There are 
differences eacli Sunday ; one man will work one Sumlay morning, and then 
the next Sunday he will go o?i about noon, and so t>n. Then there Is the change 
betw'een the day shift and (lie night slilft again, so that makes a great deal of 
irregularity. And it Is practically Impossible to suit our church services to 
meet the situation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IIow long were you in charge of the church? 

Bishop Bi sch. I took charge of the church here in June, 11)10. Of course, I 
have liveil here personally until last .spring. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. About thrcH? years? 

Bisliop Busch. Yes. 

Acting (’luilrmau Commons. Did you find there were a certain numher of 
einployet*s that w'ould lay off Sunday In onler to attend cliurch? 

Bishop Busch. Well, 1 daresay there may have Ihhui a very few ; hut very 
few indeiHl. 

Acting Chairman Commons, q’liat would <lo it regularly? 

Blsliop B(T8 ch. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you a.scrllH' this to the desire of the men to 
make more money? 

Bishop Busch. I am satisfied In a certain numher of cases that W'as tlie 
rea.son ; but I am also satisfied that a certain numher felt that they would he 
more or Ims at a disadvantage If they took advantage of the option that is said 
to have betm extemliMl to tht'm. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W'hat was the nature of this option us you under- 
stand it? 

Bishop Busch. Well, in October. 1911, I took up tliis matter in a rather formal 
way. I drew up what I thought a declaration of tl»e Sunday situation de- 
.manded. 1 advised with several people who were more or less in touch wltli 
the company — and I felt that I was Impartial In ev<‘ry way — and I published 
the dec'laratlon. Seemingly it met with consiilerable favor. There was an 
association of the clergymen of the other churches who held their regular mwt- 
ings, and they immediately ind(»rse<i this proposition. I looketl for a c‘opy of 
their resolution, but I must Imve nilslahl It. 

Then the superintendent hapi>ened to he away at the time that I sent him a 
copy, but he assured me that on his return he would look Into tlie matter, anti If 
Sunday observance could be arranged he w'ould do all that was possible toward 
that end. 

A few weeks after that I w'us told by some of the men that word had been 
sent through the mine by the shift bos-ses reminding them that according to an 
old rule of 25 years* standing it was an option with any workman that Sun- 
day observance would not be made obligatory, but that according to 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean Sunday work? 

Bishop Busch. That Sunday observance would not be made obligatory — no- 
body wouhl be obliged to lay off Sunday — ^but tliat those who w'i8he<J to lay off 
could do so by giving notice on the previous Saturday to tlie shift lioss or to 
the timekeeper’s office. When this information was given to me 1 inquired of 
the company whether this report was authentic, and I received in answer a 
letter of the superintendent, which I have. In which It la stated that word was 
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Bent to the timekeeper’s — through the timekeeper’s — office by the shift bossM 
that Sunday observance would not be made obligatory, but that, as I stated, 
those who wished to lay off could do so by giving notice on the previous 
Saturday. 

Well, with that in my possession, I was a iso told that I could make any use 
of It I wlshefl. I announewl from the pulpit I would hold the Individuals 
re>?ponslble for Sunday observance ; that it was optional ; it was their duty to 
take advantage of tlie option. And I was rather severe, some of them, at least, 
thought on this matter in Insisting on this obligation on their part But some 
of the men told me then that tliey were afraid to take advantage of the option; 
they were afraiil of the fact that they would be discriininateti against In some 
way or other. And so 1 took the matter up with the company, and I informed 
them that wldlc T consideriHl the offer made in good faith there were some of 
the men wlio were afraid to take advantage of It. But the cmnpany Insisted 
that It was made In good faith and that they had no reason to fear. But, I 
said, the fai t exists that they do fear some discrimination, and I asked the 
company to use its influence. 

Well, I was told, of course, that they would hesitate about doing something 
ttiat might seem to interfere with th(? personal liberty of the men. Then I 
was also told that when the shutdown occurreil agents were sent out soliciting 
employees, and that one of tlie Inducements held out to them was that they 
could 'work here seven days, if they wished, every week, and that some of them 
had come here with that understanding and would feel that they had a griev- 
ance If the mine would shut down. 

So I admit tt>d tiiere ndglit he many tidngs to consider, and that at tljat time 
I was not asking at all for absolute Sumlay observance. I merely naked the 
company to grant me those tidngs to create public sentiment in an effort to 
inspir(‘ Sunday observance. I asked tliem to give me a letter Indorsing the 
Sunday-ohservance movement, saying that they would bo glad to have their 
employees take advantage of this option that was given to them in good faith. 
Well, that letter was denial. 

I felt that I had exhausteil my efforts with the local management. I had 
been under the impression that Mrs. Ilearst was the majority stockholder of 
the concern, so I undertook to write her a private letter and told her of what 
ray sentiim'uts w(‘re and that T understooil that she was the majority stock- 
holder, and that the pidilic Interest and ohllgatlon would ratlier expect her to 
be responsible f(»r conditions if she was, and 1 asked her to have some inde- 
pendent neutral examination made of local conditions. 

She answercxl me tiiat she wna only tfie part owner ana that she left all the 
details to the local management. I Avrote hack to her, saying that I understood 
she was the majority sto<*kliolder and therefore I insistetl. If that wms the case, 
that she have an Independent investigation of conditions made, because I felt 
they were very unaatisfa(‘1ory to a very large number In the community. Tlien, 
of course, I felt that it was my duty to insist upon Sunday observance, as far 
ns possible, and about a y<*ar ago at a convention of Catholic societies in Mil- 
waukee I was asked to speak about the conditions of labor in the mines. I 
had not expected to l»e put on for that subject. I came there and was con-, 
fronted with tlie subject. I told them my only experience was my three years 
In Lead, and I trii^i to explain the situation ns well as I could. Some of the 
statements were taken up wltliout the qualification I thought I had succeeded 
In making at the time, were puhlishtMl broadcast, and created a great deal of 
indignation when the reports reache<l here. 

There was a mass meeting called by the mayor, participated in by a large 
number of the citizens, in which they soemo<l to condemn my actions very 
roundly. 

When this news reached Lead I was tohl by one of the heads of one of our 
Catholic societies that the superintendent had called him Into his office and 
Bald to him that he would hold the Catholics here responsible for my actions. 
Considering the general feeling that I was satisfied existed here, I felt that that 
was rather a serious threat, and I appealed to the governor to have some inves- 
tigation made througli the attorney general’s offit'e. The governor did not 
directly answer iny npi>eal. When the mass meeting was calleii, I telegraphed 
to the governor, and he answered me that he could not do anything to Inter- 
fere with this particular mass meeting. But I wrote back to the governor 
that that was a secondary matter, the mass meeting, that I thought the whole 
condition desitt^ved an investigation; that the nonobservance of Sunday was 
reaching such a ^ge where it was a serious menace to the peace and well- 
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being of the community. But there was nothing done, and the attorney gen- 
eral wrote back that he had no more authority to institute procetHllngs tlian 
any private citizen— than I myself had. Then I wrote to the Counnlssituier of 
l.ahor in Whwhlngton and was assured that they would take the matter \m when 
they got to it 

Sliortiy after the membership of this commission was organized, and I took 
up the matter with the commission, and I am very thankful to the commission 
for the great interest tiiat they have taken in this mutter and for tlie fact that 
they have placed Lead in their itinerary. 

I feel that the conditions in I.,ea<i in many ways are away beyond anytiilng 
tliat exist in any similar industriai center. I liave always been vi'ry anxious 
to give my unqualitie<l indorsement for all of tlie excellencies that existed in 
the community; Init I ha\e always also felt tluit the Inlluence of tids corjwra- 
tion was .so overw lielming in this community thlit if it was not us(h 1 in the 
proper way either consciously or unconsciously, tliere was much danger of a 
great deal of harm being done. And I did feel, ami I do fiH*l tliat tliere are cer- 
tain elements that lielong to the natural heritage of men that consciously or 
unconsciously are not taken Into account in some of tlie activities in this com- 
munity. And among them I believe Is the disregard of tlie necessity of one 
day’s rest for tiie workmen, aiul for one tlay’s worship for tiie man of religion. 
Now, my experience from a religious standpoint is that our religious work 
can not be carried on in a normal way under existing conditions. We have 
tried every expedient tlmt I Jiad ever .seen, lieard of, or read about, and 1 
have gone backwards instead of making jirogress. I have tried out every pos- 
sible thing, and my (‘X[ierience is re<M*lioed by almost every priest who has vx- 
erclsed tiie ministry here during the last two years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1>o you recognize any neces.slty on the part of 
Industry to operate coniinuoiisiy? 

Blsliop Busch. 1 asked that question, and I was told, just as you were in- 
formed a little while ago, that they were laid off for six wc'oks at one time, 
and that the tiling could lie repeatinl any time wlien it would be deslrwl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, that tliey had (ii.scontiiiiUMl Sunday 
work altogether? 

Blsho]) Buscii. Yes; for six weeks; and that tiiey could discontinue It 
again; that there was no reason why tlie mine property, at li'ast, need(‘d to be 
operated on Sunday — tlie underground work. 1 was told that jiossibly they 
would have to enlarge tlieir liins, etc., but even tliat was dcailiKl by an 
oflicer of the company. And I noticed in a Unlteil States report on mining 
in South Dakota and W’yoming, that at tiie end of 11)18 tliere were over 
2,0(K),000 tons of o?'e loose In the stopes. I uiider.stand tlie capacity of the 
stamp mill Is le.ss than 5,(X)() tons a day, so that tiiey could run 40 <lays without 
blasting any more rock, according to niy understanding. 

Then, the objection was made tliat it would lie a great loss to let tlie fires 
go down and get up steam again on Monday. But with tlie introduction of the 
hydroelectric plant that ought to be olivlaUsl. In fact, I was assureil it was 
not an Impossibility to observe Sunday far greater and more tlian it is ob- 
served. Ami it was my contention that not only tiie individual man but also the 
company should recognize Sunday, be<*ause it is a State law to abstain from all 
work except such as is of necessity. 

We are all, the churciies, chartered corporations that are authorized to do 
their work, and the only day we can do It effK’tively Is the day tliat the law 
reserves to us, and I feel that the example of tlie company influences a great 
many others to work on Sunday that otlierwlse would not. This company is 
so influential that any stand It take's on any question, wliether it Is political, 
moral, or religious has a great welglit witli a large numlier of the men, and I 
feel and I felt that the comr)any, if they would merely say that (hey really 
desired to see Sunday observeei, that that would be sufticlent argument for a 
large number to quit work on Sunday. I know that In all, or in most other 
Industries that have to work on Sunday, the hardest objection to Sunday observ- 
ance was the desire of the men for the Sunday wage. 

The Pittsburgli Steel Tru.^t found that its greatest obstncle to persuade men 
to give up tlielr three, three and a half, or four dollars a day, and I am sorry to 
say there are a large number now that seem to feel that they neetl that Sumlay 
wage. In fact, some of them say they do. They do because of their exaggerated 
way of living, in many «ises. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have yon Inquired Into the practice of other 
mining communities so that you are Informed as to what Is the practice? 
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Bishop Busch. No. Ah I said, iiiy experience was alnjo.st entirely limited to 
iny three yeaj's here In 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you acquainted yourself with jegislatiou on 
tills .subject in other countries V 

Bishop Bi'sch. I km)w that this question of one day’s rest in seven is one of 
the most popular legislailve problems that is concerning legislatures. I know 
tlmt in quite a number of countries during the last five or six years that has 
been Introduceil. I kno^v tliat at tlielr annual convention a number of organized 
labor societies have re<i nested tids one day’s rest In .seven, and I know that tlie 
Progressive Party as well us the Socialist Party have had that in their program. 

Acting Chairman Commons, And from the standpoint of the religious com- 
munities, would that he a satisfactory solution — one day in seven? 

Bishop Busch. The theory is that coiuUtions are sueh that if one day’s rest 
In .seven was made obligatory it naturally would get to be Sunday for the very 
large majority; and all the other })cople who arc not laboring who can keep 
oue day rest in seven keep the Sunday that the religious people do. That it is 
a legislative enactment, etc.; that If the industries wouhl grant one day’s rest 
in seven for The vast majority it would be the lirst day, from economic reasons, 
too, they say. 

A(’tiitg Clialrman Commons. Where you have an industry that oi»erates con- 
linuousl; ? 

Bishop P*iTa('n. 1 understand that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To dlstrlhule the men through the year? 

Bishop lU .scH. (Jiaaalnly. Our Sunday law does not reipiire absolute Sunday 
oh.servance. It is only wlum it Is iH'asonahly i>ossil)lc, .nul 1 recognize that in 
the.se Industrli's there are departments and there are many num wlio absolutely 
would have to be cmph>.vi'd on Sunday. 

Acting (Muilrman Commons. You think they would have enough Sundays free 
throughout the year under a one-day-in-seven principle? 

Bishop Bt’sch. Y(*s; I do. And I tried to have a law introduced into our leg- 
islature to that effect, but It only got as fur us the committee. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. I think such a law is now in force In New York 
City. 

Bishop Busch. Yes ; I believe It is, and several places in Europe have in- 
dorsed It within the last few years; also in South Atnerica. 

Acting Chairman (Ujmmons. Have yen ever lived in other communities which 
have Sunday work such as this community has? 

Bishop Busch. No; I never did. 

Acting CTialnnan Commons. So you can not make a comparison with those? 

Bishop Bust'H. No. 

Acting Chairman (T)Mmon 8. Would you say that the Sunday work has an 
injurious effect not only on the working people, but on their homes us well as on 
their churches? 

Bishop Busch, Well, it seems to me that it can not be without evil effect. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. In what way? 

Bishop Buscii. Why, I think that home life i.s Interfered with to a very large 
extent. The way men work it Is not possible for them, even though they only 
work eight hours a day. It i.s not possible for them to see their families for a 
normal period of time; some of them work two weeks in the night, and do 
not see their children at 4ill, and the next time they work two weeks In the 
day, and these things Interfere. And I do not believe there Is a proper under- 
standing of family affairs, domestle economy, I tldnk, suffers a great deal. I 
think all the domestic relations are affected by It. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. You state this from your observation of the com- 
munleanls in the community? 

Bishop Buscii. Yes; I think so. Yes; I think that the moral standard Is 
not us high here as it would be with Sunday observance, by far; otherwise 
I would not have agltateil the question at all. That was my only motive. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the physical side, the fact that they had 
eight hours’ work a day, which makes 56 hours a week. 

Bishop Busch. It has been contended by those who are exiierts on the ques- 
tion that a man can not revive except he has one day off in seven. That has 
beeri up as a scientific theory and men of authority seem to uphold It, that there 
is this little loss every time and It takes the whole day to get back to where 
they were at tine beginning of the week. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. In a community of llils klmi where recreaiion 
and circuses and things of that kind are not frequent, is it not likely that the 
situation would be different from what It would be in other places? 

Bishop Busch. Well, I don't know as the circuses come around very much 
on Sundays anywhere. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, cut out the circuses; deal with the gen- 
eral recreation. 

Pdshop Busch. And other forms of amusement. I don’t know; of course, 
they are limited here in some ways. Still, we Imve beautiful surroundings here, 
and there are many ways of having outings that are hardly possihh* for a great 
many other communities. And if w^e had Sunday observance here, we could 
originate a great many forms of recreation that are now absolutely impossible. 
Now, we could hold siwcial meetings for different sei'tions ; <lifferent church 
societies, etc., which w'e find it is impossible to do now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your observation, then, Is that this Sunday work 
is practically universal? 

Bishop Busch. It has got so bad that I felt in conscience bound to prote.st 
against it. Work that was absolutely unnecessary was being carried on. This 
gri'at recreation building here was built Sunday and week day right along. The 
mortar grinder was so busy one day when the bishoj) of the Kpisct»pal (./hurch 
was holding a functiou in tlie near-by cliiirch that lie tohl me afterwards that he 
was shocke<l at the situation. And the childnm coming to chureli on Sunday 
would see all this kind of work, and the example of tliis large, intluential eom- 
pany engaging in absolutely unnecessary work on Sunday was demoralizing 
everybody else. They would lie carrying around furniture, carting oft ashes, 
and doing everything of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you think that legislation should be adopted 
on tills subject of one day in seven, oven though the workingmen desire to work? 

Bishop Busch. Yes, sir ; I certainly do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On what ground? 

Bl.shop Busch. Well, that It is necessary for man’s own welfare, and that the 
moral interests of society recpiire a day of rest and a day of worship. These 
iiK'ri that work in the mines liave got to have ideals, and if *tlH‘y don’t gel them 
in clmrch or some place similar, why they are going to grow more and more 
materialistic and socialistic. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, that would take away from them tlieir 
liberty and freedom for <loing as they jileased with their lime? 

Bishop Busch. Yes, sir; but I don’t believe that a man has ab.solute liberty 
to do a.s he plea.ses in <*very possible way. We take it away from them in a great 
many other things. He is not alk>wo<i to go down hero and take a glass of 
beer at 10 o’clock at night. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But still 

Bishop Busch. When he marries a wife, he hs supposed to take care of her. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This Is somewhat diffenmt from that. This Is 
an instance where a man Is desiring to work for the good of his family to secure 
more earnings for them. ... ... 

Bishop Busch. Yes ; but tlie question is whether it really Is for the good of 
his family, whether his family isn’t suffering a great deal more from hl.s work 
on Sunday. I have heard men tell me time and time again that after they try 
both ways, that they have never prospered in the work they did on Sunday, that 
they can get along just as well. And I have been told by representatives of the 
company that they thought the company would he at an advantage if the men 
only worked six days in the week. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your feeling is that this policy proceeds from 
the stockholders, then? ^ , 

Bishop Busch. I am not inclines! to place the responsibility anywhere. I just 
simply think that it i.s a feature that i» not sufficiently appreclateil. I don’t 
thlnk‘there Is any conscious policy alwut it at all. It Is just simply going In the 
line of least resistance, just because there is not any principle that suggests 
some other method. And I believe that the other methwl should I>e Insisted 
upon. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. It Is just like Topsy ; just grew. 

Bl.shop Busch. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Cx)mmons. As far as you know, it has always been the prac- 
tice In the past? 
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Blishoi) Busch. Yes; and 1 believe in early times, perhaps, it was more or less 
necessary and JustWahle; but I think we have outgrown those days, and I think 
our re«pou8J bill ties are greater. Everybody, these corporations and society, 
is becoming mere and more conscious of its responsibility to the rights of man- 
kind and manhood. 

Acting Chulrinan Commons. Suppose the company, suppose tlm State of South 
Dakota should legislate on this subject and arbitrarily establish this proposition 
that nobody should work more than six days, should not only impose penalties 
on the company but also on the employee; is it likely that tliis company could 
secure such a capable body of workingmen as they evidently have? 

Bishop Bnscii. With all the other advantage.s that they offer, 1 do not see why 
they should not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But considering that throughout the country in 
other mining communities they can work seven days. 

Bishop Brscii. I believe that R wouUi only be a few years before they would 
Hock here rather than go to the other places. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well is that your opinion? 

Bishop Buscu. That is my honest conviction. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that opinion based on what you believe? 

Bishop Busch. \Vell, everybody wlio 1 have heard discuss the question, who 
have tri(Hl both ways, working .seven days out of the w(H'k ami six days out of 
the week, were satisfied that he was belter oft when he laid off on Sunday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ev(‘n though lie 

Bishop Busch. I^ist that money. 

Acting (dialrman (k)MMONS. Ilis earnings were about 15 per cent decreased? 

Bishop Busch. Yes. 

Acting tdialrman Commons. That is, he said so, taking all things into account. 
You believe that is the general fending? 

Bishop Buk('H. Yes; I do. 

Acting (Mialrinan Commons. Do you have any questions, Mr. Ix'nnon? 

Commissioner Lknnon. Yes. 

Acting (dialrmun (’ommons. Mr. TiCnnon wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner IjKidNON. What effect do yon iielieve it would have on the moral 
fiber of the people of this country if all Imlustrlos were carried on continuously 
seven days in the w<M‘k? 

Bishop Busch. Well, I don’t know as there would be much moral fiber left. 

I think It W’ould hasten the things tluit we are all afraid of. 

Commissioner Lknnon. It would be comlucive to the growth of Irresponsi- 
bility? 

Bishop Busch. I think so; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. I think so. T agree with you. 

Bishop Busch. 1 think what this country lacks at this time is a sense of re- 
sponsibility, is conscience; and I don’t see anywhere else to build up conscience 
except on Sunday and through the churches. 

Commissioner I^ennon, That is all. Bishop. 

Commissioner CAaRETsoN. Bishop, do you believe that the regulation by law 
of the days of labor is any more an invasion of the personal rights of man than 
the Ten Commandments are? 

Bishop Bt^scH. No ; 1 don’t. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Precisely the same character ns the quarantine 
laws, vaccination, an<l all nHiuirements of that character, which are Just as much 
so, and still considered absolutely necessary for the common good? 

Bishop Busch. Indeed, I believe tliat an industry that has the influence and 
that can by its influence create a sentiment in favor of Sunday observance is 
criminally wrong — is guilty of wrongdoing by not exerting that influence. I 
believe that corporations are responsible Just as well as individuals. 

Conmilssionor Garretson. Isn’t it a fact — no, I will state it another way. 
Is It your opinion that the tendency on the part of an employer, whether cor- 
porate or individual, to require men to labor seven days is anything else than 
a part of the modern tendency to put the dollar ahead of everything else? 

Bishop Bttsch. No ; I tl\ink that is — I don’t know whether that Is consciously 
done by employers generally that are working for seven days, but it is the 
ignoring of a certain feature that is necessary for man’s well-being. 

Oommissloner Gauretson. If it was done unconsciously or subconsciously, 
is It not an e^ence that that very evil has got so great a hold? 

Bishop Busch. Exactly. 

CJommlssioner Gabbetson. That they do it subconsciously? 
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Bishop Busch. Exactly. 

Coimnlssloner Gabbetbon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Coinniissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say, Bisijop, after this address 
that you delivered at Milwaukee, that there was some form of a meeting called 
here, a protest meeting of some kind? 

Bishop Busch. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For what purpose? 

Bishop Busch, To set the country at large ariglit in regard to the state- 
ments— or the misstatements that I was supposed to have made In* that ad- 
dress. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And your statements were that the mln(‘s here 
Mere operating seven days a week? 

Bishop Busch. I have a copy of the address here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you just file II with the commission? 

(The paper so presented was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Busch. Au- 
gust 3, 1914.’’) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, tids is rather hi.storical of tlie whole situa- 
tion, as I catch it? 

Bishop Busch. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you brielly just give us the principal points 
In your address? 

Bisliop Busch. The l)urdon of my address was that I malntalne<l tlmt human 
nature was essentially seliisl\, and that unU\ss tliat was modlHed by some otb(*r 
features, why it w'ould always show itself in one way or tl\e other; tlmt I be- 
lieved that was an explanation of the troubles tluit existed nf)t only In Mlclil- 
gan, but Virginia, wldch at that time were having special labor troubles, and 
that it was quite apparent in most all mining communities, iKH-jiuse in a mining 
community a miner was more depemlent upon the employer tlmn the employee 
of most other industries; and tlmt from hearsay I imd hesjrd that in tlie early 
days those who had tilings umler their control wore inclined to take advantage 
of their position, in different ways, wlilcli I related there. But I lusisted that 
tlio.se^ were very long pas.scd oomlltion.s, ami tliat at i>resent in I..<‘ad we liad 
a situation tliat was from a material standpoint ratlier preferable than most 
other communities had, hut tliat In some particular item, why, there seemed 
to he a disregard for what I thought were tlie riglits of the people; tlmt in 
almost any direction you would turn you would feel the all-pervading influence 
of this company ; that I had experienced it wlien I tried to secur(‘ .Sunday ol)- 
servance; that I felt I had exhausted my elTorls with tiu? company; that I 
could not secure any public sentiment, because there wasn’t any Independent 
sentiment in the community. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice you quote tlie figures of tlie corporation, 
its wealth and all tlmt, It.s production ami It.s ownership of property, and all 
that. Your Idea in quoting tlmt was to .show that tills corporation could well 
afford — It would not be a question of financial loss to thenf, that Is, to their 
stockholders, If an arrangement could he hrouglit nijoiit wliere a six-day ar- 
rangement of work would be hrouglit about without loss of property and so 
on — that Is, without proper protection to property, and that, as I gather from 
those wliom I have talked witli here, and tlie impression I am gatiiering now, 
that the community w'ere aroused to an opinion that you had held that this 
community was an ungodly community. 

Bishop BtTscH. I took very particular pains not to say a single word about 
the moral conditions of this community, because I believe it is a mean bird 
that fouls his own nest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, from what other source could they have 
molded the opinion here against, for Instance, people of your own faith so 
quickly, unless it was by some metluKl of that kind? What method was 
adopted here to bias, to bring that bias all at once, or so suddenly, there must 
have been some underlying causes? 

Bishop Busch. They had nothing to base their action on except the news- 
paper reports that had come to them, chief among which was the Milwaukee 
I>eader, which, of course, was a very socialistlcally incllne<l paper, and whicli 
had some very, very glaring headlines and things of this kind. I brought the 
copy with me if you care to see it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, just make a copy. 

(Which said quotation from the Milwaukee T^eader, of Tuesday evening, 
Augoat 12, 1913, vol. 2, No. 210, Is in words and figures as follows, to wit:) 
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[Heading In red across entire page.] 

Bishop Dbiven Out By Greed of Gou) Appeals to Federation. 

CATHOLIC BISHOP SAYS CAPITALISM FORCED HIM OUT — HAD TO ABANDON SEE AT 
LEAD, S. DAK., WHEN MINE WORKERS FIJID FROM INTOLERABLE CONDITIONS. 

Driven from Lead, the See city of his bishopric, by the Homestake Mining 
Co., his flock scattered to tlie winds, his religion flaunted, the Right Rev. 
Joseph BL Buscli, Bishop of Lead, S. Dak., apiiealeil to the Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies, Monday afternoon, for support, to enable him to return to Lead 
and resume his duties. 

As he told how the company controlled by the mother of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst had crushed all independence in its employees, terrorized pul)lic 
authority, juid even sought to censor the priest in his pulpit, the audience was 
roused to a high pitch. 

In the early duy.s of Lead as a mining camp, the bishop explained, wages were 
at the subsistence point, tlie miners were not permitted to own any laml, 
houses cost Jill average of .$85 each, and the “cemetery was filled with the 
bodies of those who died premature deaths.” Then conditions were somewhat 
iraproviMl. Underground wages were roisiul to $3 a day, a company hospital 
was built, and the threat of a strike reduced the hours from 10 to 8. 

Then came a fire that compelled the closing of the mines for several weeks, 
during which tlie young, tlie strong, and the energetic left the city. “ The fire 
burned out the heart of the community as well as out of the mine,” was the 
way the bishoi) described it. 


MAKES ATTACK ON UNIONS. 

When the mine resumed work there ^\as discontent, due, so the bishop seemed 
tO' think, to “agitators” from the Western Federation of Miners. “R(X‘hilism, 
anarchy, and Irrellgion were preached upon the very streets,” he said, betraying 
that he had not himself heard the speeches, else he would have known that this 
comblnutlou Is one never found. 

The men threatened a strike. The mine owners retallatetl wdth a lockout. 
Tlien came the long struggle and the opmiing of the mines under the “card sys- 
tem,” by which each applicant for work pledged himself never to join a labor 
union. 

“ Under tbe.se conditions, lietween 75 and 80 per cent of the Catholics left the 
town,” said the bishop, unconsciously paying a splendid tribute to the faithful- 
ness of his flock to the principles of unionism. 

At this point he became bishop of Lead. lie came in as the company w'as im- 
porting scab miners ami guanls “ Without Whom,” naively remarked the bisliop, 
“ there woulil ht^ve lieen .'serious trouble.” A moment later he adde<l that 
these guards and miners were the “RIlTraff of all tlie world, who were given 
fine furniture, better houses, and wmges higher than the old employees had 
ever received.” 

Wages were now paid at the “ Hearst Mercantile Co.” store wdth the creilit 
man standing close to the line ns they drew their envelopes. If a man re- 
ceived any cash, he was at once asked, “ Why don’t you spend your money 
where you get it? ” He told how the women, ignorant of the business methods, 
were liiduceil to exceed their credit account early in tlie month and were left 
practically starving during the days, just before pay day. So completely were 
the men kejit in debt that the bishop declared that they dareil not move away, 
but W’ere practically enslaved. 

LOST STANDING WITH MEN, 

In this white-hot blaze of the class struggle Bishop Busch trletl to remain 
without being sc*orcbeii or without taking sides. “ Sxm after I came,” he said, 
“ I remarked that it seenieil to me that some sort of a union was necessary. 
This at once arousetl the suspicion of the company. A few weeks later I 
preached a sermon against socialism and then I lost standing with the other 
side of the cfynp.” 

There wasTbut one power in the town, that of the mine superintendent. 
When a mild epidemic arose, the health oflicer closed the churches, but left the 
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saloons, the company store, and the mines to run. The bishop remonstrated 
with the health officer and was laughed at, carried his complaint to the mine 
superintendent, only to be laughed at again. 

The bishop mildly sought to secure sufficient leisure on Sunday to enable his 
l)eople to come to mass. This started the storm that drove him from the citv. 
After a campaign of begging the superintendent graciously permitte<l the shift 
bosses to tell the men that those wlio wishetl might stay home on Sunday. Tlu*n 
the bishop preached a sermon on Sunday observance, and said It was up to the 
employee now. But he scmn learned that those who nskinl for Sunday olT wta i' 
given “Monday and Tuesday and VVedne.sday, and all the other days of all 
the other weeks off.” The bishop bowed to that “ economic <ieterminl.sm ” tlmt 
he did not believe In. “I therefore rece<led from iny position and said to my 
lieople, ‘If you think that you will h)se your jobs by coming to mass, you will 
be excused from your church obligations.’ ” 

UP AGAINST {’APITAI.ISM. 

He begged the superintendent for a letter that would permit Catholics to be 
absent on Suiulay witlmut piaiaity. Jtut the spt‘eta< le of a (hitholfc bishoi> ask- 
ing that his people be pt‘rmltted to observe the forms of their religion did not 
appeal to the suiHO-inteiulent, “although he is a ‘Turk’ by birth ami by mar- 
riage,” added the bishop. “He said he could not think of thus interfering with 
the personal liberty of tlie men. But 1 have noticed that he did not worry about 
personal liberty when on (‘lection day the attorney for the company made out a 
ticket and handed it to the men, and tliey knew that If they did not see that 
that ticket was elected they would lose their i>osltions.” 

Worn out at last in his efforts to move the superintendent, he went after 
the “woman higher up,” Mrs. Phoebe Ilearst. Letters to h(‘r brought only 
the reply that she could do nothing, although, says Bishop Busch, I have posi- 
tive proof that she is a majority holder of the stock in the Homestake mine. 
But the letters came back to the superintendent, and the power of the hx-al 
czar was set in motion. Supplie.s for the bishopric, his church, and ids bolovt'd 
school fell off. An appeal for aid brouglit anotlier lesson In economic de- 
terminism from the superintendent, who said : “ We are in Lead for the Home- 
stake Mining Co. first, last, and all the time, ami who(‘ver dislikes that fact 
can move out of lA?ad.” 

By this time the men feared to attend church because of the spies. Tl»ey 
seemed to have lost Interest in their religion. “ When It is a (juestion of 
bread and butter,” added the bishop In his unconscious exposition of economic 
determinism, “ many think more of it than of their religious consolation.” 

So, puzzled and defeated for the moment. Bishop Busch was driven out 
of the city of his episcopacy, “ an exile from his see city,” he explained ; 
he was then living on a little farm near Rapid City, where an assistant raiseil 
sufficient vegetables to maintain him. He begged that publicity l>e given to 
his story, that the federation extend Its aid, and that the Lead parish be 
given Into the charge of an order. “They can kill a man, but not an order,” 
he said. 

DUFFY NO'r IN LINE. 

The report of the Rev. Peter E. Dietz, secretary of the social service com- 
mission, which had charge of the Monday afternoon meeting in the audi- 
torium, showed that 3,204 pamphlets were dlstrlhuttnl last year in the war 
against Socialism and in the advocacy of the reform of the commission. 

Frank Duffy, general secretary of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, spoke on apprenticeship and Industrial education, and took a 
point somewhat at variance with the general drift and sentiment of the con- 
vention, since he held that industrial education must be a function of the 
public schools. 

The Rev. Salvatore Clanci, In his dhscusslon of “Social work among im- 
migrants,” complained that the Italians are leaving the Catholic t’lmrch. 
“They are not converted to Protestantism,” he explained. “They are eltlier 
Catholics or nothing.” 

Joseph Jorgan Devney, president of the Cleveland Lyceum Bureau, advo- 
cated a law restricting fortunes to $100,000. 

Denying that the Catholic Church Interferes In secular mntter.s, and affirm- 
ing that “The partition of Jurisdiction Into the spiritual and the temporal 
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is a principle of Catholicism; no less la It a principle of Americanism,” Arch- 
bishop Ireland answered those who affirm that the Catholic Church Is a gigantic 
machine, at the auditorium Monday night. 

lUEnAND TALKS OF POLITICS. 

He declared that the Catholic Church was under much more favorable con- 
ditions here with religious freedom than in those countries where the church 
and state are united. As to iM>Utlcs, he pointed to the division of opinion 
among Catholics to prove the absence of any concerted action. “As a matter 
of fact, legions of Catholic voters believe me hopelessly wrong in politics,” he 
said, amid laughter. “As a citizen I may regret that my political intiuence Is 
no wider ; as a t^atholic I am glad of the independence of the citizenship of 
America.” He ridiculed the charge that the Catholic Church was un-American, 
.saying, “Shall we call Almighty G(hI a foreigner? yet He is not exclusively 
the (lOd of America,” and he d('scrlbed the international character of the 
(hurch as follows: “The Catholic Church Is extra-American, supernational, 
begotten for all nations, not for America alone.” 

YUAN sni KAt CATHOLIC. 

That Yuan Shl Kal, the present head of the Chinese Government, is a close 
friend of the Catholic Church, and that his private secretary and his minister 
of foreign affairs are both (’athollcs, was stated by Bishop Koester, of China, 
at llie business session of the federation Tuesday morning. 

According to Bishop Koester the Catholic missloris have great power la the 
present administration, whlcli he believes will he permanent. The recognition 
of the Bepubllc of China by the United State^i, he says, has helped greatly 
to increase the friendly spirit between the two nations. 

The Uev. Joseph llusslein, S. .1., culled uiM)n the cot>\ention to protest against 
the aggression of the Portugese Republic upon the Catholics of that country. 
He drew a touching, picture of the sulTerlngs of the (hithollc orders and priest- 
hood in Portugal, and declared that the revolution was wholly against religion 
and In no sense political. According to the Rev. llusslein the present Govern- 
ment has suppressed all freislom of speech and of the press, and has persecuttal 
tlio sisterhoods, that, so he clalm.s, were engaged only In works of mercy. He 
presented a resolution calling for action by the President and Congress, and 
urged that sliidlar resolutions be adopted by all the federated societies. 

Archbishop Koiulelka pUnuU'd the cause of the Catliolic Colonization Society. 
Like many other speakers at tlie convention, he lamented the fact tlmt immi- 
grants drift away from ti'e church, and urgtMl that by the formation of colonies 
based on religion and race this couhl be i>reveiite<1. He closed by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in the diocese to which he had Just been appointed, that 
of {Superior, there “ are millions of acres of vacant land which should be settled 
by Catholic colonists.” 

SHOULD TEACH BELIGION. 

“ The failure to tench religion In the public schools has pro<luced a population 
of 50.000, (KK) people who never go to church,” was the complaint of ArchhLshop 
James A. McPaul, Trenton. N. J., in addressing the Catholic women in the 
St. John’s Catheilral auditorium. 

“The 50,000,000 don't know the commandments,” continueil the archbishop, 
raising his voice, “but, thank Oml, they are not like tlie atheists of France. 

“The failure to teach religion In the public schtiols Is the reason for the slow 
death of Protestantism” he continued. “If the Catholics were to abolish the 
parish scliool, they might just us well tear down the churches.” 

He then pointed out that there were G,0(X> empty Protestant churches in the 
Middle West, charging that there is little religion in the homes and very 
little In the Protestant church. He scoreil those among the Protestants who 
were trying to surround the “ virgin birth ” and the “ divinity of Christ ” with 
doubt. 

He said that instead of the “ three Rs ” there should he “ four Rs ” taught 
in every schmd, adding religion to reading, 'rltlng, and Tlthmetic. 

At Monday’s session of the Catholic women who are planning to form a 
national org^zatlon. Archblsliop Sebastian G. Messmer promised that the dis- 
cussion of xVoinen’s suffrage would not come before the meeting. He said that 
nothing would be said either lii favor or against granting women the ballot 
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Archbishop McPaul forgot all about this promise as he launched into a diatribe 
trying to show that woman’s place Is in the home. 

“ Children are burdensome to women who like to eat at restaurants,” was one 
of his witticisms which received some applause. ‘‘The father .should engage 
in poiitical affairs while the mother confines her attentions to (he home. She 
i.s the head of the household. She moulds the life of the child and ten<is to its 
physical, Intellectual, moral, and religious welfare. 

” You have heard a great deal about women’s .suffrage. The church has not 
yet spoken on this subject. Whether the mother has the ballot or not, .she is 
the head of the household ; she is the queen of the home.” 

DISCUSSES VICE. 

Archbishop McFaul then took up the question of vice, and gave some atten- 
tion to white slavery. He told of conditions In New York City and Phlla<lel- 
phia, and read from the reports on vice that have been made as the result of 
extended investigations. 

“ V’^ery few women become immoral as the result of their own volition,” he 
declared, and then jK)lnted out that there was a conflict of opinion of the ques- 
tion of how much low wages hml to do with driving women into lives of 
shame. 

He declared that the Catholic women could »lo much good by seeing to It 
that working girls were properly housed an<l protected against vice. 

D1S<'0VEK REPOHTEBS. 

After the archbishop had finished speaking it was suddenly discovered that 
several reporters were listening to the i»roceedings. Before th(‘ regular order 
of business was taken up those wore pnmiptly ousted, along with all non-(^ath- 
olic women who happened to he attending the conference as visitors. Several 
women spoke Iti favor of keeping the meetings f>pen to all, but this feeling was 
promptly squelche<l. 

It seems assured that Miss Elizabeth C. Marshfill. Milwaukee, will be named 
first president of the Catholic womens’ national organization now being forrnt'<l. 
'I’he committees on constitution and organization made tliclr reports Tues<lay. 
Mrs. Rose Ulttman, Chicago, is presiding at the busine.ss sessions. 

Bishop Bitsch. Of course, if at that time thev hailn't grown indignant so 
quickly, if somebody had given me a chance to say something about the matter, 
why, probably, 1 could have set myself right, hut things were boiling so 
that It wa.s lmr»osslbIe for me to get near it. I could not expoet to get any 
help from the local newspaper, because I dl<ln’t feel (hat the local new.spnper 
was Impartial. I felt that the local new.spaper was very much In sympathy with 
that sort of thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So I see th(‘ Influence that y(»u speak of having 
spread has growm over this newspaper, tcK)? 

Bishop Busch. Ye.s. 

Commissioner 0’("ioNNELL. Ami the jmhllc press of the city is within the 
grasp of the same influence? 

Bishop Busch. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And It meant, poaslbly, that there is no fn'e press 
nor free speech here? 

Bishop Busch. Hardly; I think even outside, even rk*ndwood, I think hardly 
anybody lives In the Hills who has not more or less fear and suspicion of this 
company. I came here with the most optimistic feeling, and I always wished 
to give a man credit for honesty as long as I could. But I have felt this sus- 
picion, and it has come to me In so many ways that I almost share it. I wmuld 
he most happy if I could he disabuseil of it and find that there was no ground 
for it; but It exists here and It exists throughout all the Hills. Everyboily Is 
afraid to say a word against this great company. 

When I first came to Ix»ad I remarked that this was a one-man town. Bo 
you believe me, the men shielded their mouths with their hands and whispered 
to me, “ You are right.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose the one man referred to w as the manager 
of the company? 

Bishop Busch. Well, the Homestake Co„ of course. 

Gommlssloner O’Connell. That same Influence applies, I suppose, to the 
political life In the community. 
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Bishop Busch. That is the impression. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the fact of tlie election of certain men to 
"office to handle the affairs of the community Indicate that? Are they employees 
or ex-employees, and so on, of the company? 

Bishop Busch. 1 was told 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were they in the employ when elected? 

Bishop Busch. I was tohl by a gentleman who acted as city attorney here 
some years ago, that during ids term of office whenever any Important question 
came up that migiit have in any way had any interest for the company, it wa.s 
always laid on tlie talde until the next meeting. 

Oolnmls.sloner O’CoNNFj.r.. Tliat would Imllcate that some person had to he 
seen some way? 

Bishop Busch. Well, that is what I was told. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any otiier quest Ions? 

Commissioner ffARKETsoN. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We are very much obliged to you, Bishop. 

Is Rev. Mr. Warren present? Will you take tlie stand, Mr. Warren? 

TESTIMONY OF REV. D. C. WARREN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you give your name and address and posi- 
tion to the re|)ortor? 

Rev. Waruen. D. C. Warren, Lead City, S. Dak., 101 Wall Street. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your po.sitlon with the religious denomi- 
nations of I.end, Mr. Warren? 

Rev. Warren. I am a member of the Methodist Church. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What official position have you? 

Rev. Warren. I am a local elder In the Methodist Church. I am the secre- 
tary of the ministers’ association. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the ministers’ association of Lead? 

Rev. Warren. The ministers’ association includes all the ministers in the 
northern Hills. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the Hills? 

Rev. Warren. Yes, sir. It Is Interdenominational. 

Acting riinlrman Commons. Catholic an<r others? 

Rev. Warren. No; U does not include the Catholic, and I think the new Epis- 
copal preacher h(‘re Is not In, hut the one that preceded 1dm was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the mlnlsterlnl association at any time dur- 
ing your connection with It ns secretary considered this subject of Sunday 
work and Sunday observance in I^ead? 

Rev. Warren. The ministers’ association has consldere^l the question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have yon been secretary? 

Rev. Warren. This is my second year as secretary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You w^ere a member prior to that? 

Rev. Warren. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For how many years were you a member? 

Rev. Warren. Well. I have been here 20 years, and I have been associated 
with the ministers’ association during all of Its experience. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did tlds question first come up In the min- 
isters’ association, in your recollection, of Sunday observance, and Sunday 
work, as applied locally? 

Rev. Warren. I could not give the date only just to say that it was about 
the same time with Bishop Busch — If I could get that date, it would he about 
the only way that I could give the date. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the first date that the matter was dls- 
cusse<l in your association? 

Rev. Warren. No; T think that there was discussion precetling, a short time 
preoe<Ung ; perhaps preceding the time that Bishop Busch took It up. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long before he took it up was that first 
discussed? 

Rev. Warren. It came practically at one time. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. It all came together? 

Rev. Warren. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This Sunday work has been continuing since 
yon have been In I^ad, has it? 

Rev. Warren. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The same practice? 
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Rev. Wabben. Practically the same. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you account for it that the ministerial 
association did not take It up prior to the time that Bishop Busch took It up? 

Rev. Wabben. Well, our ministerial association does not date buck very far 
beyond that. 

Acting (chairman Commons. About how far back does It date? 

Rev. Wabben. You see the association of the preachers In Lead prectnled not 
very long previous to that, and the association, as we now have It, includes tin* 
preachers In Deadwood and northern Hills — all the northern Hills — has i)er- 
liaps been six months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The past six months from the present date? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the fir.st way in which tlie matter was 
presented to the ministers’ association when Blsliop Busch took It nj) first, ami 
what action did the association take? 

R(*v. Wabben. The first action that the association t(K)k. if I nanember, was 
that all the ministers of the association, ns far as we could get them to do so, 
would preach a sermon on Sunday observanc(‘ on a certain Sunday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was the first occasion? 

Rev. Wabben. That was the first occasion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was that done? 

Rev. Wabben. I think it was unanimously done, with the exeeptlon of the 
Episcopal preacher, who said that he would reserve tlie tina* at wldcli lie would 
preach on that subject until he would have longer time for preparation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For preparation? 

Rev. Wabben. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the ministerial association adopt resolullons 
on the subje(‘t apart from this recommendation to preach? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes; the month afterwards, if I remember right, they passc*d 
resolutions. 

.Voting Chairman Commons. What was the tenor of tliose resolutions? Have 
you a copy tliat you could file? 

Rev. Wabben. I haven’t a copy, but I can give the suh.stance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; if you will. 

Rev. Wabben (continuing). Of what the resolution was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If you please. 

Rev. Wabben. After making some general statement of the confidemv that 
the members of that as.soclation had In the management of the IIome.stake 
we expressed ourselves that we would be glad to cooperate with the llom(‘.stake 
Cf). In any effort that they could put forth to secure a better observance of tlie 
Sunday and other reforms in the city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wa.s this resolution sent to the company? 

Rev. Wabben. I believe It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You were secretary? 

Rev. Wabben. I wasn’t secretary at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, you were not; no. Was it sent to the stock- 
holders? 

Kev. Wabben. Not that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just simply sent to the resident manager of the 
company ? 

Itev. Wabben. I believe that it was generally known us to the position that 
we took. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you able to .state from your knowledge of 
the dlscu.sslons held In the ministerial association what Is the prevailing opin- 
ion of that as.socIatlon regarding the effects of Sunday work ui)on the church 
attendance in the various denominations? 

Rev. Wabben. It is injurious. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Injurious? 

Kev. Wabben. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To what extent would you say that It Is Inju- 
rious and interferes with It? 

Rev. Wabben. That would he only a matter of personal opinion, and I don’t 
believe It would be specially valuable. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is their idea about its effect upon the 
moral conditions of the town in general? 

Rev. Wabben. Our people believe It Is bad. 
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Acting Chairman Commona. And what is their Idea regarding its effect on 
the physical condition of the working people? 

Rev. Warrfn. I think there Is a great difference in our people in that regard, 
when we consider that the work Is an eight-hour day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are divided on that question? 

Rev. Warukn. Yes, 

Acting ('hairnum (’ommons. And as respecting its effect upon the home life, 
of their pursuance of it, what is their opinion? 

Rev. Wahuen. Tlie opinion of the church people all throughout, so far as I 
krH)w, is tiuit one day in seven should be exempt from labor. 

Acting Cliairrnan Commons. Has the association taken any action as to 
whether this sliould be strictly one day in seven or simply the one seventh day — 
you understand tlie difference? 

Rev. VVakken. One day in seven. By the way, the federation of churches — 
of the Christian churclies in America — are making this .slogan for their special 
work for the past few years. 

Commissioner I.knnon. I am on the commission that is carrying that out. 

Rev. Wauren. How? 

Commissioner Lennon. T am one of the Federal commission that Is engaged 
in the work, representing the Presbyterian association. 

Rev. Wakrkn. Our conference passed a resolution — our annual conference 
passed a resolution along tliat same line, favoring the one day in seven for 
industrial rest. - 

Acting (!liairman Common.s. Have you any questions, Mr. Garretson? 

(V)mmlssloner Garhictson. No. 

Acting Chairman C'ommons. Have you any, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. No. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Very much obliged to you, Mr. Warren. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES KIRWAN. 

Acting Cimirmnn Commons. Will you give your name? 

Mr. Kiuwan. James Kirwnn; eniploye<l In Ibe State auditor’s office, in th<* 
city of Oenver, Slate of Colorado. 

Acting Cbalrman Commons. Mr. Kirwan, are you a member of the Western 
Federation of Mmtu's? 

Mr. Kirm’an. Y(‘s, sir. 

Acting Clialrinan Commons. How long have you been a member of the a.sso- 
clation? 

Mr. Kirwan. About IG yenr.s. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. When did you first occupy an official po.sitlon? 

Mr. Kirwan. In 1003 I was appointed member of the executive board of the 
AVestern Federation of Minors for this district. This district included South 
Dakota, AVlsconsln, Michigan, ami Minnesota, 

Acting Cliairman (\)Mmons. What was your local organization at that time? 

Mr. Kirwan. 1 belongiNl to the Terry Peak Miners’ Union, a mining camp 3 
miles from here. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. Were you working in the mines at that place? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. AVhat wa.s your line of \vork? 

Mr. Kirwan. A miner. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long had you been employed or followed 
the mining occupation? 

Mr. Kirwan. About 10 or 11 years at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were you on the executive board when they 
instructed Mr. Tracy to come here? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Do you remember at that time whether you in- 
structed others to come with him? 

Mrf*lli«BWAN. No, sir; t don't recollect at that time. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Do you remember whether others were in- 
structed ? 

Mr. Kirw an. No, sir ; T tfon’t think there was anybofly just at that particular 
time Instructed to come here. 

Acting Chfidrman Commons. Weil, following his coming here? 

Mr. Kirwa??. Yes, sir; afterw'ard.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. After the lockout? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 
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Rev. Wabben. Practically the same. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you account for it that the ministerial 
association did not take It up prior to the time that Bishop Busch took It up? 

Rev. Wabben. Well, our ministerial association does not date buck very far 
beyond that. 

Acting (chairman Commons. About how far back does It date? 

Rev. Wabben. You see the association of the preachers In Lead prectnled not 
very long previous to that, and the association, as we now have It, includes tin* 
preachers In Deadwood and northern Hills — all the northern Hills — has i)er- 
liaps been six months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The past six months from the present date? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the fir.st way in which tlie matter was 
presented to the ministers’ association when Blsliop Busch took It nj) first, ami 
what action did the association take? 

R(*v. Wabben. The first action that the association t(K)k. if I nanember, was 
that all the ministers of the association, ns far as we could get them to do so, 
would preach a sermon on Sunday observanc(‘ on a certain Sunday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was the first occasion? 

Rev. Wabben. That was the first occasion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was that done? 

Rev. Wabben. I think it was unanimously done, with the exeeptlon of the 
Episcopal preacher, who said that he would reserve tlie tina* at wldcli lie would 
preach on that subject until he would have longer time for preparation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For preparation? 

Rev. Wabben. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the ministerial association adopt resolullons 
on the subje(‘t apart from this recommendation to preach? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes; the month afterwards, if I remember right, they passc*d 
resolutions. 

.Voting Chairman Commons. What was the tenor of tliose resolutions? Have 
you a copy tliat you could file? 

Rev. Wabben. I haven’t a copy, but I can give the suh.stance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; if you will. 

Rev. Wabben (continuing). Of what the resolution was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If you please. 

Rev. Wabben. After making some general statement of the confidemv that 
the members of that as.soclation had In the management of the IIome.stake 
we expressed ourselves that we would be glad to cooperate with the llom(‘.stake 
Cf). In any effort that they could put forth to secure a better observance of tlie 
Sunday and other reforms in the city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wa.s this resolution sent to the company? 

Rev. Wabben. I believe It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You were secretary? 

Rev. Wabben. I wasn’t secretary at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, you were not; no. Was it sent to the stock- 
holders? 

Kev. Wabben. Not that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just simply sent to the resident manager of the 
company ? 

Itev. Wabben. I believe that it was generally known us to the position that 
we took. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you able to .state from your knowledge of 
the dlscu.sslons held In the ministerial association what Is the prevailing opin- 
ion of that as.socIatlon regarding the effects of Sunday work ui)on the church 
attendance in the various denominations? 

Rev. Wabben. It is injurious. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Injurious? 

Kev. Wabben. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To what extent would you say that It Is Inju- 
rious and interferes with It? 

Rev. Wabben. That would he only a matter of personal opinion, and I don’t 
believe It would be specially valuable. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is their idea about its effect upon the 
moral conditions of the town in general? 

Rev. Wabben. Our people believe It Is bad. 
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Acting Chairman Commonh. Has that lK*en your rule? 

Mr. Kibwan. That has btH*n our rule for a number of years. It was two- 
thirds once, and I think It was changed to three-fourths. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You think it wa.s three-fourths at that time? 

Mr. Kibwan. I am not real sure wiadlier three-fourths or two-thirds. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, according to that, It seems that this meet- 
ing took — you heard the resolution read? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairnmn (Commons. You are familiar with that resolution? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was that regular? 

Mr. Kibwan. Well, I don’t know. If you will note, the resolution is not 
directed to the management of the mining company. I might state when thi.s 
agitation for the organization of the nonunion men was started it was not the 
Intention of the executive board and organization to Involve the company in 
any way in it. For that reason no demand was made on the company. This 
resolution Is not dlrecte<l to the company In any way. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. However, the company would naturally consider 
It as directed toward them? 

Mr. Kibwan. I don’t know w'hat they would consider, but it was not directe<l 
toward them. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. What effect did it have on the men? 

Mr. Kibwan. The majority joineil. 

('lommlssloner O’Connei.l. When trouble occurred, how many nonunion men? 

Mr. Kibwan. There were six nonunion men eligible for membership that w’ere 
not members. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And tlie mine closed down? 

Mr. Kibwan. I was sent here some time before the lockout order took effect. 
I went over the situation witli the men in charge at that time; they gave me 
the names of the six men who up to that time had refused to join. These six 
t met two of tliem personally later and they informed me they would 
join. You understand, a number of the men empU>yed by the company were 
not eligible to membershli;) — for instance, the shift bosses, the foremen, men 
in the assay ofllco, and men belonging to other organizations — for instance, 
the machinists and carpenters — we didn’t Insist on the members of other 
organizations joining the We.stern Federation of Miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was it the ixdicy of the Western Federation, 
and had it been at that time, to .secure the closed shop? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And it had been secureil generally in that way? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir; by continued agitation among the men; pointing out 
to them the benetits of organization and secniring for them either a rtnluction of 
hours or Increase in wages or some other material improvement In their 
working condition. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has it ever been IncoriHirated In a written 
agreement with any tirm — any mining company? 

Mr. Kibwan. No, sir; for a number of years the organization did not enter 
Into any contract. They do at this time. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. The practice, then, was to simply notify the 
nonunion men they would not work with them? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir ; they didn’t involve the company in it in any way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In taking that action here they w't're follow’lug 
the practice tliey were accustomed to follow, generally? 

Mr. Kibwan. Tl»e only method was to present our side of the case to the 
nonunion men; p<)int out to them the advantages; and we had an extraordi- 
nary opportunity here, where, through the organization, we had secured an 
eight-hour day for them. 

These men were enjoying the benefits, and we pointeil out to them the advan- 
tage of organization and appealed to their manhoml. Some of them who had 
worked 12 hours a day for a number of years w^ere now working for 8 
hours a with no reiluctlon in wages, and we appealed to those men to join 
in with us. , , , ^ « 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you secured the eight-hour day for them? 
I understood the manager, when he was on, to say he had never dealt with 
your organization In any way and that the eight-hour day was volunteered by 
the company. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I might state that the question of a strike here in the Black 
Hills on the eight-hour day was discussed by the executive board and the 
mutter discussed as to the method of raising finances and the estimated prob- 
able cost of a strike for an eight-hour day, and a connnittet* from the local 
union met with Mr. Grier on one or two occasions. I wasn’t here at that time, 
but 1 was informed by representatives of the loc'al union that they had met 
with Mr. Grier and, if I am correctly informeil, he nttende<i one meeting and 
told them under no consideration would he grant an eight-hour day. A mass 
meeting was held later on and at this meeting it was discusseil and an efiort 
made by certain individuals to sidetra<k the Issue. But aulficlent numbers 
were present to take the matter up ami they dindded to semi a telegram to the 
board of directors, who were then meeting in Frisco. The meeting nnanl- 
itiously approved of the idea and adopted the motion to send that telegram. I 
tlon’t know the exact wording of it, but it was a request for the eight-hour day. 

Now, that telegram was never sent. Beft>re tliat telegram w«)uld be sent the 
secretary of the local union was notified l)y Mr. (Jrier, or some one else, to 
come down to the otlice, and he was told the eight-hour day woubl be granUxl. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. You staletl that at the time it was the policy of 
the fe<leratiou not to make written agreements? 

Mr. Kikwan. No, sir. 

A<*ting Chairman Commons. Not to make any written or oral agreement of 
any kind? 

Mr. Kirwan. No, sir. There were probal>ly veri>al agreements betwe<m sujht- 
intetidents of the companies and the unions of tlie various locals — understotMj. 
I’or Instance, Terry ; we raised the wages of llic .surface men from two and a 
half to three dollars a day, but tlu're was no ugrecuneiit ; simply Imd a verbal 
understanding witli the employers. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Would it not naturally occur to you now, h>oklng 
back over tiuit, If a union proposed to luivi* a closed shop that the employer 
would also naturally decide he might also close the shop? 

Mr. Kirwan. Well. It ^Uinmded a great deal. If he thought he was strong 
(noiigli, why, probably lie would; on the other hand, If we thought we had 
sufiiclent strength we would insist on a closed shop. 

Acting Cltairmun Commons. So that at that time you were not on matlers of 
negotiation? 

Mr. Kirwan. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But simply a trial of strength? 

Mr. Kirwan. At tliat time it was tlie i<iea among the memliers of the fe<l- 
eration that the company should not he Involved on any matter affecting the 
organization of the men. We were oppo.sed to the metluwl.s adopter! by the 
Unlteil Mine Workers. They entered into a written agreement with tlie em- 
Iiloyers and the dues are even deducted fmm tlie men’s wages and turned 
over to the union. We were oppo.sed to that .sy.stem at that time; we believed 
that the employer .should have nothing to do with the organization of the union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has your organization at that time or since 
taken any action on Sunday w^ork? 

Mr. Kirwan. Np, sir; I don't l>elieve they liave ever token any action. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ho your unions work ihunlays? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir; in the majority of the mining camps In the West. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You never had any strikes on aci'ount of Sun- 
day work? 

Mr. Kirwan. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose a law' was enacted prohibiting Sunday 
work in the mining industry, what would be the attitude of your organization? 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, it would be hard to say at tills time wliat their attltuile 
would be. 

Acting Chairman Commons. From your knowledge of tlie men and the feel- 
ing of the members of the union, what Is your notion of their idea regarding 
Sunday work? 

Mr. Kirwan. I w'orked in the mines a number of years and I know per- 
sonally the feeling of a great many men. They are not in favor of Sunday 
W'ork only for one reason — that it increases their pay check. If tlie wages 
was raised in accordance they would be willing and eager to ulmlish Sunday 
work, and would lend every possible aid to do so If they could receive the 
equivalent In the wages for other days of the week. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Gabretson. One question I would like to ask. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson has some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. You heard the statement made a little while ago 
in regard to an action that was brought against the local union in regard to 
coercing members or employees of the Horaestake Co.? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any knowledge of that action? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. At the time the action was filed our attorneys filed a 
demurrer. I am not familiar with this legal phraseology, but tlie complaint of 
the Horaestake Mining stated that coercion was usetl. We denied that any 
coercion was us(‘d, or intimidation <d’ any kind. We deny it yet and cliallenge 
the Horaestake Mining Co. or any individual here to point out any specific case. 
Our attorneys insisted and filed this demurrer, as it Is called, or some other 
legal phrase, asking tliat some specific Instance l)e cited, and up to this time we 
have never heard of any. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is what killed the action? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir; and there has never been anything else done with 
this case since (Imt time when the specific ca.ses were asked for. I personally 
interviewed prol)ably 1200 men in tills camp, and I never used anything but 
gentlemanly language to any employee of the llomestake Mining Co. that 1 
appn ‘ached. I pointed out to them the advantages of organization and tried to 
persuade them to be<‘ome members of the organization ; didn’t resort to threat.s 
or coercion or any intimidation. 

Commissioner O’C’onneix. I>o you know about this ^liners’ Hall here in the 
city — the building down below here? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir ; I know something aimut it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It looks to me like the largest building in the city. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir ; tiio miners’ unions own all of the largest buildings in 
all of the cities. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice this building is absolutely empty; looks 
like a wareliou.se. What is the cause of that? 

Mr. Kirwan. You mlglit ask Mr. Grier. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am asking yon. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, after the union disliamled the upper floor was rented for 
lodge rooms and noliody seemed to want to engage it for that purpose. Tlie 
second fltMtr was used for an opera house, but no shows came into the town. 
It was practically worthless. Tlie lower floor was rented — one part for a 
store; he went out of commls.slon. There was a saloon in anotlier part, and 
tliat went out of commission. The basement was occupied by the city adminis- 
tration as a city linll 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. That didn’t go out of commission? 

Mr. Kirwan. Oii, no — yes, they did. Tliey decided to reduce the number of 
councllmen; the old form of government was abolished in the last few years. 

('lommlssloner O’Connell. They apparently have a new place. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir ; and there was a newsjiaper ofllce in the lower part 
of it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long sln(*e the two Inislness places — the store 
in one room and the saloon in the other — that went out of business were 
there — they went out of business? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It la since the lockout? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir; I don’t know how long. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. Why did they go out of business? 

Mr, Kirwan. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I notice a number of saloons up and down the 
street doing Imslness. 

Mr. Kirwan. I believe they have reiluced the number of saloons. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And got that one in there? 

Mr. Kirwan. I suppose so; I have been absent for several years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was in the store? 

Mr. Kirwan. A grocery store. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What became of that? 

Mr, Kirwan. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there some local man that knows about that? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you a local union man In town? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That lives here? 
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Mr. KmwAN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Work here? 

Mr. Kibwan. Well, our union men that are working are not known. 

Commissioner 0’Conneli« Well, there has been some litigation over this 
building, some one or two or three men are trying to claim that they own this 
building? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes; It seems at the time the building was built that articles 
of incorporation were filed and 

Commissioner O’Connell. Certain men were named ns Incorporators? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes; as Incorporators; and I am not thoroughly familiar with 
it, but they attempted to hold the building ns their own i)ersonal pro[)erty, 
some three or four or five members, former m(‘ml)ors of the Lea<i City Miners’ 
Union, and as a result there ha.s been some litigation in connection with it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The local union of the organization at Butte holds 
the mortgage? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir ; $40,000. These men that attempt to hold the build- 
ing tried to repudiate the payment of that mortgage and instituted some suit. 
It was decided in favor of the Western Ftnleratlon of Miners. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is, the court lield that they held a legal mort- 
gage on the property? 

Mr. Kiuwan. Yes; that the mortgage was legal and vali<l. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Now, what position doos that i)lace the property 
in ; who does It belong to now? 

Mr. Kibwan. I am not familiar with it now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You miners, I sui>pose, havt' a legal claim to tlio 
property? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. I suppose undtT th<‘ pres(Mit situation the mort- 
gage is not a very valuable asset, is it? 

Kibwan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tins there been any i)roposition that you know of 
to buy the building from the miners? 

Mr. KiUWAN. No, sir; not that I know of. 'Plierc* may he, hut I don't know 
of It. I Imve not been ofilcially connectetl with the organization f(»r three or 
four years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One of the genthunen who was suhprcnaed, Mr. 
Uyan, is connecteil with the building? 

Mr. Kibwan. He is the janitor. He is supposed to own the entire building. 

('•ornnilssioner O’Connelu He was one of tin* !n<‘orj)orators aind eluinis ownor- 


Mr. Kibwan. He was not one of the incorporators but Is trying to assume 
the eiaim of the Incorporators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does he make any claim as to ownership? 

Mr. Kibwan. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. That is all. 

Comniissioner C.abbetson. l^t me ask one question about that suit. I remem- 
ber noticing In the Dead wood papers under date of last Saturday a notice, I 
think it is terraeil a citation, to Moyer and other officers of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners, in which the name only of the attorney for the plaintiff Is 
given. Do you know who the real plaintiff Is In that action? 

Mr. Kibwan. We have our suspicions. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. Is it In connection with tliat building? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir; there is some technical point Involvcnl In that notice; 
I don’t exactly understand it; I am not familiar with It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say that the eight-hour day 
has prevailed at Butte and Colorado and many other places for many years 
prior to its being put In here. 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir. ^ « 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the wages of the miners at Butte? 

Mr Kibwan. Thev have what they call a sliding scale. For any man that 
goes underground the minimum Is $3.50 ; It does not make any difference whnt 
kind of work the man is performing, if he goes underground he gets $3.50. If 
copper goes over 15 cents a pound he receives $3.75; If It goes to 17 cents or 
over he receives $4 per day. ^ ^ „ 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the rate In Colorado? 

Mr. Kibwan. That Is different; there are no copper mines In Colorado. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. But you have gold there. 

Mr. Kirwan. The rate in Colorado is about the same as here only as to 
machine men ; they get 50 cents a day more than they do in the Black Hills. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the rate and wages of the metallurgical 
miners generally throughout run as high or higher, as a general proposition, than 
they are In the Black 1111 la? 

Mr. Kirwan. I believe they are higher In the majority, of the mining camps of 
the West. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it your opinion that the coat of living has In- 
crease<l or decreased in this territory during the past 10 years? 

Mr. Kirwan. I believe it has Increased. 

Commissioner O’Conneli- To what extent do you think it has Increased? 
Mr. Kirwan. Well, I could hardly tell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will now take a recess until 
7.30 p. m. 

(And now, at 5,30 o’clock p. m. of this Monday, August 3, 1914, a recess was 
taken until 7.80 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

EVENING SESSION. 

Now, the hour of 7.30 having arrived, to which time the commission took a 
rece^is, the following proceedings were bad: 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission vs ill plensi' come to order. Mr. 
Irwin, will you please take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. F. IRWIN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. .Tust give us your name. 

Mr, Irwin. E. E. Irwin, Lead, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Irwin, you hav(‘ charge of the employment 
office of the Home.stake Mining Co.? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Plea.se describe the duties of the office, the work 
that you do In your office. 

Mr. Irwin. Well, the duties of the office are to employ the men requires) in 
the different departments of the workings of the Honiestake; take appllcati()ns 
from the men ; pick out the most desirable positions where men are neede<l. 
Acting Chalrnmn Commons. How long have you held that position, Mr. Irwin? 
Mr. Irwin. Ten years this month. 

Acting Chalrnmn Commons. The system that is now bi use you developwl 
yourself In the cour.se of the 10 years? 

Mr, Irwin. Y<*s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do the requisitions for help come to you? 
Mr. Irwin. They usually come in the way of telephone, or consultation with 
the head of the department requiring men, coining around and talking over the 
kind of men they want, tlie qualifications necessary, with a view to getting ns 
good men as poslble always for tl\e ]>laces where they are needeil. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All applications are made at vour office, are 
they? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you familiar with the system that they for- 
merly used In the hiring of men? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chalrnmn Commons. What Is the advantage of your present system 
over that? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, we are enable<l to look over the men, talk with them along 
the lines of the work that they have been doing, ask them all sorts of questions 
to bring out what kind of men they are for the particular kind of work In which 
they were engaged, or want to engage in. A great many things that one gets 
by exiierlence that lends to forming of a judgment as to the character of men 
tlmt apply and whether they are necessary and desirable, and those that are 
undesirable; it gives one more time to make a selection than it did under the 
old rule where a shift boss or foreman selected a man from a bunch of men who 
were standin^round the shift looking for work, resulting In better men. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. When you send a man to shift boss, he puts 
him to work at once, does he? Does he have any voice in the matter? 

Mr. Ibwin. No, sir ; he puts him to work and tries him for the position that 
he is hired for. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I notice here In this exhibit that you handeil lu 
you have reasons for men leaving, given by Ijosses, and reasons given bv eiu* 
ployees for leaving the service. These reasons given by the bosses, they'couu' 
to you In what form? 

Mr. Ibwin. They come to me In writing on a form that is used for that 
purpose. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have we a copy of lliat form? IMr, Irwin pro- 
duces paper and hands same to the chairman.] 

(The paper so presented was marked “Exhil)lt No. 1. Witness Irwin, Aug. 
1914.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Simply a statement tlnd la* loavos tl»e sorvire, 
and gives his reason for It. 

Mr. Irwin. Gives the shift boss’s reason for his b*avlng. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The shift boss’s. It cmnos directly t<» you from 
the shift bo.ss, then, does it? 

Mr. Ihwtn. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the man tiiat loav<‘M the s**rvHo (•onu‘H to 
you for his time, and you will take from him his reasons for Univing? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you find tliat these ngre(‘ or disagr(‘i‘, in gen- 
eral? What is the different ways in which they give their reasons? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, in tlu* main they generally agree. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I notice that this tabulation here durirjg ibis 
month showed that there w(*r«‘ (J8 men taken on. Wait until I find tlie numln*r 
that left the service. It does not give the number that left the service. 

Mr. Irwin. I tliink it does tluav. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tldrty -eight. 

Mr. Irwin. Just next to the bottom on the first page. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. Yes; 38. You have a force — you Inive to ke(‘|) 
up n force in your office of liow many men? 

Mr. Irnnin. Three. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I mean working force, employc'os. 

Mr. Irwin. In tlie office, you say? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, I mean in your olfice (hat is rosponsllbe 
for furnishing the company with a f<>rce of 2,2iM> men. K that the number that 
you are responsible for? 

Mr. Irwin. I Iiave the hiring of the men to that number, or cov(*rlng tiiut 
riuiiiher. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. To keep up that force. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, how many men do you hire In a year to 
keep up that force? 

Mr. Irwin. Five liundred and fifty to six liumlri'd. That is not to keep \ip 
that force exactly, because extra men are put on during tlie summer for extra 
work and laid off In the fall who are counteil in on the year’s total of lilring. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, those extra men are for extra construc- 
tion work, I presume? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To keep up the working force, aside from tlie 
new construction, how would it figure out? 

Mr. Irwin. I should say that 3.*> would cover the underground workings a 
month; probably 8 or 10 the surface; maybe not that much; I don’t think it 
would be over 6 or 8 for the surface, making a total of 40 to 45. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That would be about 500 men? 

Mr. Ibwin. No ; not that many — 450. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Four hundred and fifty ? 

Mr. Irwin. I think it would be, for the year ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you made a comparison with other mining 
operations of the number of men they are required to hire for keeping up I heir 
force? 

Mr. Ibwin. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the coal mines or any others? 

Mr. Ibwin. No, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. You have to hire, practically, then, about one 
man during the year for every four or five? 

Mr. Ibwin. One for every six ; yes ; 20 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That would indicate a very steady force. 

Mr. Irwin. It Indicates that 80 per cent of our men stay with us through the 
year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Possibly 80 per cent? 

Mr. Irwin. PosHlbly 85. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ordinarily a company would have to hire a much 
larger number tlian that to keep up the force. 

What records have you of the length of service of your 2,200 employees? 
Can you give the huigth <if service or the number of years classlfted by the time 
they have been with the company? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, we have a card system — card-index system — that covers 
the last 10 years. Previous to that we have no record of that kind without 
going to the individual names on the several pay rolls back indefinitely. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I see. What proportion have been here 10 
years? 

Mr. Irwin. Over half. Consider, though, that we had the changing of the 
men during the trouble. It is pretty hard to make an estimate of that. I 
think there are over half of the men here that were here 10 years ago. 

Acting Chairman (Simmons. Then, about 1,000 men here were here 10 years 
ago? 

Mr. Irwtn. Yes, sir. We have a Hoinestake Veterans’ Association which has 
150 members, men who have worked for the Hoinestake for 21 years or over, 
some of them 35 and 3G. 

Acting Chairman ( Simmons. How’ many men in that? 

Mr. Irwin. One hundred and fifty. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One hundred and fifty that have b(‘en here? 

^tr. Irwin. Yes, sir; that have been In the service over 21 years. 

Acting Chairman (Simmons. What class of labor are they? Are they men 
that have be^m — they must be men along in years, of course. 

Mr. Irwin. Naturally; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they men who are miners, or are they 
bosses ? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, they are recruited from all the different departments of the 
company. A great many of them are miners, machinists, blacksmiths, mlllmen. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question was raised to-day about the num- 
ber of days ix^r month or per year that the men actually put In on their work. 
Have you any exhibit with you or any ilata that you could show us about the 
amount of time (hat they put in? 

Mr. Irwin. I took three time books for the month of July at ramlora from 
the 20 or .30 time bmiks, which will show the amount of time that these men 
put in for the month of July, to give you an idea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, the past month? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. May I just look over that? Suppose I take up 
the different occupations as I g<» along. First comes tlmbermen in this list 
I have here. Tiinbermen get how much pay, Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Irwin. $3.50 a day ; some $4. 

Acting Chairman Commons. ,$3.50 and $4. Each book is for a certain level? 

Mr. Irwin. For the shift bosses. 

Acting Chairman C’ommons. And he has one level, or how? 

Mr, Irwin. It is according to how many men he has. Some have two levels; 
but mostly one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it your Idea that this would lie a representa- 
tive month? If you took any month during the year, July would be about 
the same as any month? 

Mr, Iravin. Yes, sir; they run pretty regular; just about the same the year 
around. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I notice these men that get $3.50 the days that 
they work run 28, 30. There was 31 days possible In July? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 301, 29, 30, 24i, 29 — 446 days for the number of 
men on that I can’t figure out that average — what that amounts to. The 

lowest is four^ays. One man was off two weeks. 
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Mr. Irwin. Yes; off on vacation. A great many men are oft for a vacation 
during the months of July, August, and September. Sickness or vacation 
would cause that. It would not be for any other reason that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Juris was off one week; Mlnsen was off all but 
four days. The rest run from 28 to 30. The high pay was made by a man 
who got $4, who gets $117 for that mouth for 20i days. It would look us 
though the average number of days that they put in was something like 29. 

Mr. Irwin. Twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 1 think twenty-eight would be 
nearer the average. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, they were off on the 4th and 5th quite 
regularly? 

Mr. Ikwin. That is a combination of a national holltlay with change day 
following. The men change. So that we gave tluun two (lays off as niueh at 
the reque.st of the men as any otlier reason, so that they could enjoy two days’ 
vacation, one being a national lioliday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any special reason why tlmbenneii 
should work more regularly than other.s — any necessity? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, tliey do work. Tlu‘y do posslt)ly more a month because they 
are working on other days wlien other men are ()ff, tlml)ering in the places 
where miners are working at other times. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So tliat they are likely to put in more days 
than others? 

Mr. Irwin. Yon liave two other books for the miners working on other levels. 
It will show nearly the .same amount of time. 

Acting (Chairman I'ommons. Miners seem to run 29, 27, 28 J, and hi‘re is one 
21, and 29 and 29. The general average seems to he about the same. Isn’t It? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You would say that is about the same, 29 days 
for miners? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The laborers apparently the same. The gnait 
majority run 28 and 29, 29^. What position is the barmen; what do they do? 

Itir. lawiN. Men go tlirough the stopes and bar down the rock from tl»e rofjf 
wherever it appears to be unsafe, so as to make it pi^rfectly safe for the miners 
and carmen and shovelers that work underneatiu 

Acting Chairman C(>mmon8. That is a skille<I iK)slti()n, and they get $3.50? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes ; they have to be good miners and understand the ground. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliere Is only a .small number of those? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. The shaft men are skilled men, $4.50? 

Mr. Irwin. $4 and $4.50. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They run the cage? 

Mr, IBWUN. No, sir ; they look after the repairs In the shafts, and go through 
the shafts between shifts and see everything Is safe for the following shift. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they miners? 

Mr. Ikwin. No, sir; tlmbermen primarily — rtxTulteil from the tlmhermen 
ranks. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They put in 32, 32, 33i, 32i 34; how would 
they get in extra half days? 

Mr. Irwin. They are on duty eight hours; then If there Is any repair work 
to be done or anything to be <*hange<l In the shaft betw^een shifts they put In 
overtime that time, a quarter shift possibly. You see, there are several quarter 
shifts running through their time during the montli. They are not working 
eight hours steady all day. They are on duty ready for any emergency that 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are emergency men? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Commons. They must be there between shifts, I presume? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Commons. Some of them must be there, and they make $128 to 
$146. The pipe men, what is their line of work? 

Mr. Irwin. Putting in air pipes throughout the mines — air and water. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is a $3.50 and $4 position? 

Mr. Irwin. $3.50 and $4. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They have 24 to 81 days, 311; they get over- 
time? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. And they are working between shifts? 

Mr. law IN. Not so much ; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman (h)MMONs. What about the watchmen. They get $8.50. 
What Is the duty <>f the watchmen? 

Mr. Irwin. The mine watchmen go to work at 10.30 in the morning and work 
until 4.30 at mining or timbering, whatever the shift boss or foreman has for 
them to do, and after the shift leaves the mine they visit the various parts of 
the mine, dividing the mine up Into sections, where timbers are. and looking out 
for fires or anything being wrong; that is, there is time until the next shift 
comes on so as to give them eight hours work beginning at 10.30 In the morn- 
ing and ending at 7 at night. 

Acting Chairman (’ommonh. Are they able to get a little overtime, these men 
that are mining at the drill? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then they seem to run 30, 27i, 28, 29i, 30 28L 
28 J days olY; run four and five, iiahorers alamt the same ai)i)arently, four and 
live are the days off, ami they work 25, 28, 30, 28, 30— It .setmis to run along 
there with laborers about the same, about 28 or 29. 

Mr. luwiN. You will notice where you are reading the figures there for any 
particular man, 21, 22, 24, 25, they are off at some particular time, that 
the time Is usually all bunched together, he is off at his own request and 
not being laid off by the company, only at very rare intervals. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where it notes a low tigui’e. It Is evident that 
he has been off two or three weeks? For example, 9^ days; one, 16 days; 
another, 2 days. 1 was trying to get the men that were working steadily, 
apparently. One man 20; another, 26i ; hut they don’t seem, any of them 
to take their Sumlays off. When they ilo take days off, with the exception 
of four or five, they have taken a week off or several days in succession. 
That seems to he the prevailing practice, does It not? 

Mr. luwiN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Simmons. Track num. Is there any reason why they 
should be steadily at work? 

Mr. Ibw'in. Weil, they are men who are keefiing up the tracks throughout 
the mine, tracks that the cars are run on, and it is necessary for them to be 
there, or somebody In their place every day, because the work is necessary 
to be done. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they on between shifts, or work on the 
regular shifts? 

Mr. Irwin. They usually work a straight shift; not very often they work 
overtime. 

Acting (’halrinan Commons. They work with the shift, then? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I presume these other books will probably show 
similar conditions? 

Mr. Irwin, .lust about; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Comm^ins. About the same. When a man wants to lay off 
on Sunday, does he come to jou or does he eome to the shift lioss? 

Mr. Irwin. He asks the shift boss, or not dies him the day before he wishes 
to lay off Suivlay. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is left to the shift boss to decide, is it? 

Mr. 'Irwin. AVell, It is not. The shift boss is instructed to let any man lay off 
Sumlays that asks to get off — without question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, the instructions are to let them off 
without question? 

Mr. Irwin. On Sunday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On Sunday, that is what I am asking about. 

Mr. Irw’in. Y es. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Taking up this .sheet nationality reiiort of mine 
employei'S for June, for the mine, you have 1,286, of which 653 are put down 
as Americans; I presume that means born In America, does it? 

Mr. Irwin. Born in the Fulled States. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Born in the United States? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the largest number outside of that Is 
JOngllshmen, Then, next comes the Austrians 112, Italians and Finlanders 
about 92 or OTench, so that about one-half are American born according to 
that? 
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Mr. Ibwtn. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is about the present status? 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You stated, I believe, that six or seven yt‘iu s ago 
the proportion was — have you records for that time? 

Mr. Ibwin. Not here. I stated 29 per cent Americans and English, and 71 
per cent foreign, outside of English-speaking nationalities. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Taking all employees, during the month 

of June, there were 1,214 that were Americans; that Is, 57 per cerd. The 
foreigners then are mainly underground, are they not? 

Mr. Irwin. The larger number; yes. 

Acting Chninnan Commons. The Austrians 117 altogether, 112 underground? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. INIr. Garretson, would you like to ask a question? 

Commissioner Garretson. The statement was made to-day that the questions 
that appeared in your applicathm for employment wenv for the i)urt)oses of 
Identification, certain quest ion.s therein. Does that ntenn that In common with 
other occupations llsttsl us extra hazardous, for the purpose of Identllicatlon 
in case of an accident happenijig? 

Mr. Irwin. WoW, not as much ns It is for the purpose of identltication In 
case anyone writes to us concerning that man, or about him, from any place 
else. Frequently relatives will ask If we have such a man, a certain man, 
describing him. 

Comiui.ssioner Garretson. As a means of identification to those relatives, 
a man’s politics and hh-i religion 

Mr. luwiN. We want t<» know after the man leavers onr service, we want to 
keep a record of him, so that when he returns we cun identify him that much 
easier if we liave sucli a record. 

Commissioner Gvruetson. No danger of him changing either ids i)olillcH or 
his religlim in tlie meaidime? 

Mr. Irwin. There certainly is. 

Commissioner Garreison. Then, how would It serve as a moans of Identifi- 
cation? 

Mr. iRUTN. I didn’t say that that served as a nuains of ldentiftcath)n 

Commi''^b»n(‘r (i\RRhi.NON. Well, It was testified Hint was tlie object of it. 

Mr. Irwin. No, I did not. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is not the object, then? 

Mr. iRVvtN, Mr. Grier testified that was tlie object? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yt^s. 

Mr. IiuviN. P.ut ever.\ thing taken together on that ai)plicntion. generally 
speaking, It is for a means of Identification, and we want to know something 
about a iuan'.s i)a.st life and his views and Ids convictions. We don’t want to 
put a man In the mine wlm is an anarchist, was against all government and 
everything else. Wt* take that metins to pndect onrHelv<‘s. 

f^miml.ssloner Garretsj)N. Then tluit is part of the definition of wdiat you 
testified a moment ago you got better men? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes ; that is one reason. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are the better fitttNl for the purpo.seH you 
want them for? 


Mr. Irwin. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you mean to conv(‘y the Idea timt It Is not 
because you want to know wdiether a man Is a Catholic, a Itaptlst, or a Pres- 
byterian, but you want to know wdiether he is an atheist? , , 

Mr. Irwin. Well, yes ; we wmnt to know’ whether he has any 1)ellef in a 
Supreme Being In his heart. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, in regard to politics, you do not want to 
know whether he is a Uepuhlican or Democrat, hut whether he is a Socialist? 

Mr. iBW’iN. I don’t think a man makes a very goo<l employee who has no 
belief In a Supreme Being or has no respect for government. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, lieiief in a Supreme Being and in obedience 


to his commands go hand in hand or not? 

Mr. Ibwin. They should theoretically, but they don’t always practicttlly. 
Commissioner Garrettson. Is It done here? 

Mr. Ibwin. I think there are exceptions to the rule. 

Commissioner Garretson. These 125 men In your veterans assrK'latlon. 


Mr. Ibwin. One hundred and fifty. 
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Commissioner Qabbetson. One hundred and fifty. How many of them are 
below the rank of shift boas? 

Mr. iBWiN. Below the rank of shift boas and officials, I should judge there 
are 50 or 60 per cent. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Fifty or sixty per cent? 

Mr. iKwiN. From the ranks. 

Commissioner Gabketron. Have you a list of that veterans* association easily 
available? 

Mr. Ibwin. I have one. 

(Commissioner Garuktson. With the ptxsltions of the men? 

Mr. Irwin. I can get you one. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Will you furnish that? 

Mr. InwiN. I will. 

(See Irwin exhibit, under “Exhibits.”) 

Commissioner Garketson. We would be very glad to hiive it. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Eennon. What does the physical measuremimt of a man 
amount to? What standard do you Insist on, taking a miner, for instance? 

Mr. Thwin. WluMi an application is taken at nty office all those (piestions are 
answered and the answers filled and the application is signed by the applicant. 
It is tiien put in an envelope, direeted to tlu‘ Homestake Hospital where he 
goes, and one of the attending physicians examines him just as thoroughly 
us he would be examined for an old line Insurance company. 

(Umnnlssloner Lennon. You examine him just about the same? 

Mr. luwiN. Physically, because we believe that they ought — every man work- 
ing for the company belongs to the aid fund a.ssoclallon, and we do it in some 
measure to protect tliem, we ttike tlieir measure physically to see that tliey 
are not pliyslcally unfit to enter any t>tiier life insurance comi>any. We protect 
otir own employees in timt way and also get good men physically for tlie work. 
Commissioner T.ennon. Tiiat is all I want to ask. 

Actiikg Chairman (Jommons. Timt Is all, Mr. Irwin; thank you. Dr. Clough, 

TESTIMONY OF DB. F. E. CLOUGH. 

Acting Cimlrman Commons. Give your name and address. 

Dr. Clouuh. F. E. Glouglt ; I Ihe at L<‘ad, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How hmg have y<ai l)een connected with the 
company? 

Dr. Ceough. Twelve years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the position you m»w hold? 

Dr. Clough. No; I am only In tem|H>rary tliarge of the hospital while the 
chief surgeon is In Europe; regularly I am liis first assistant here. 

Acting Chairman Ca)MMOns. You started in there us what? 

Dr. CuiUGH. Started In as the ofilce doctor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many doctors are there employed? 

Dr. Clough. We have six doctors who devote their time exclusively to the 
Homestake Hospital ; one man wlio devotes a small i>art of his time to It. 

Acting Chairman (k>MMONS. Are these men graduates of medical colleges? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir ; every one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What <loes the company do toward advancing 
their eilucation after tliey are employed? 

Dr. Cixhtgii. It compels us to take a month’s vacation every year to attend 
different clinics throiigliout the country. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. Whore yon go away on pay? 

Dr, Clough. Yes, sir; that is our work, but the pay never equals what we 
have to spend ; luit we are compelletl to go one month out of every year. 
Commissioner G AURErsoN. You iloctors have no grievance committee? 

Dr. Ct-ough. No ; we have no grievance committee. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does yonr office make the jibyslcal examination 
that Mr. Irwin referred to? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman CoM^[oNs. Would you describe that examination and give 
.some indication of how thorough it is, what standards are that you use, and 
other things. 

Dr. OLOUQHtWe examine the man about the same as he is examined for the 
Army. His eyesight is examined ; his hearing Is examined ; his lungs and his 
heart are gime over ; his abdomen is examined ; is examined for hernia, for signs 
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of kidney trouble ; he Is examined for varicose veins and hardening of the ar- 
teries ; we look for evidence of chronic alcoholism ; we generally size the man, 
whether he Is perfectly fit or not. 

Commissioner Lennon. How near a perfect standard are they required to be 
in order to get the job? 

Dr. Clough. He has to be physically iM?rfect. We don’t accept any man who Is 
blind in one eye or who can not see well with both eyes ; we do not accept any 
deaf man ; no man who has any heart dlsea.se of any description or any lung 
trouble. We discard him if he has hernia, if they have inarketl varicose veins, 
any form of kidney trouble, hardening of the arteries, or if they look particularly 
weak or look like they wore not healthy enough to stand the work underground. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has that examination been going on, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Clough. It has gone on since September, 1911. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNEj.L. Those tliat were employed before that time, have 
they been examined? 

Dr. Clough. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, All the employees, then, in the service of the com- 
pany before this arrangement was established contimn'd their employment with- 
out examination, regardless of tiudr physical condition? 

Dr. Clough. Yt^s, sir. 

(Commissioner Oaruktson. Have you ever developed a case of hardening of the 
arteries except one of two things — age or premature age? 

Dr. (Jr.ouGii. Yes; we have some alcoholics that show signs of that. 

(Commissioner Cauketson. Itut they are generally Rtrong(‘r in another diret*- 
tion, though? 

Dr. Clough. Yes. 

(’ommissioner Carretron. It will affect the liver before the arteries, as a rule? 

Dr. Clough. In some eases. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Thi.s is a little outside of the thought, hut did you 
ever C‘onsl<ler the advisability of an examination of the old employe(*K for tuber- 
culosis? Has It over lanm eonsIdere<l by the staff? 

Dr, (.!. HUGH, ^^'e^l, tla‘ i)roposition is this: Ilunnlng the hospital, the way it Is, 
we sec pr; ctlcally every employee when they are there sick the least bit, and 
they are likely to come to one of the hospital do<’tors, and in that way we know 
practically everybody on the pay roll wlio has any form of tuberculosis. 

Commissioner Lennon. You know sometbing of the work Dr. Sachs is 
doiug in the industrial situation in Chicago? 

Dr. (,^LOUGH. Y>s, sir. 

Commissioner ()'("’onnell. What Is the number of accidents the hospital 
takes care of per month? 

Dr. Clough. We took care during the year 1913 of 1,109 accidents. That 
Includes the most trivial accident and the most serious. Df those 1,109 acci- 
dents 800 were men working in the mine and around the works; the other 
309 occurretl in members of the families of Homostaki* einiiloyees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many serious accidents were there? 

Dr. Clough. There were probably 30 serious accidents. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. IIow many deaths? 

Dr. Clough. There were 4 deaths from accident, there were 16 deaths from 
sli’kness, in the year 1913. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What were the causes from the deaths from 
accident? 

Dr. Clough. All Injuries umlergrouiid. One man was caught betwtM'n a 
motor and the wall of a draft and crushed; the other three were due to falling 
rock crushing the men, who died of skull fractures. One died of a crushed-ln 
chest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any tlrst-aid stations around the places, 
or do they bring them right dinxrt to the hospital? 

Dr. Clough. We have first-aid boxes around through the mines, but It 
only takes 10 or 15 minutes to get the men to the hospital. There Is always 
a doctor on duty at the hospital before an accident of any consequence arrives, 
and most of the first-aid work Is done right in the hospital. 

Commissioner 0’(3onnell Have you an ambulance? 

Dr. Crx)roH. We have an ambulances ; yes, sir. We have In all of the levels of 
the mine stretchers so arranged that a man can he strapped ellrectly onto them, 
and not moved off from it. These stretchers can be taken up into any place 
In the workings; they can be taken down a manway or run down with a 
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windlass, and w’hen the man gets to the surface the stretcher Is put Into the 
fimbulance, brought Immediately into the hospital, and he Is not taken off of 
it until the doctor assumes charge of the case. 

(.'ommlssioner O’Connell. Are there any cases of men losing their arms and 
legs. 

Dr. Clough. I should say In the last eight years — that is as far back as I 
could remember surely — we have amputated two legs and two hands. Those 
were all due to crushing Injuries. We do not have the severe crushing 
injuries that th<'y have in railroad work. These injuries that we get are 
mostly due to heavy rocks coming down and crushing them, but not smashing 
them absolutely as the wdieels of a train would running over a man’s leg. As 
a result, the great majority of our fractures of the leg all get well, and that 
is the commonest kind of severe Injury that we have here. 

(kmiinlssloner 0’(Jonnell. Any cases of men losing their sight? 

Dr. Clough. Some. There have been two or three men who have totally lost 
their sight. There have b(‘en quite a few men who have lost one eye. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. What has become of those men that lost their 
sight? 

Dr. Clough. The only one that I knew anything about went back to his 
relatives in Finland. I think there have been only two or perhaps three in 
a number of years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men that have lost their limbs, what has 
become of them? 

Dr. Clough. They are right here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Working? 

Dr. Clough. Working every day; yes, sir. 

(’ommissloner O’Connell. Wl»at Is the man with the one hand <loing? 

Dr. Clough. Working hard. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Doing what, watclunnn? 

Dr. Clough. Tallying. 

Acting (’hainnan (Commons. tVhat part in the selection does the ages of 
the men have with reference to physical examination? 

Dr. Clough. Not very much; .some old imm are good men, and some young 
men are no good. Sunday noon a man 60 years old w'as passed for w’(>rk. 

Acting ('’iuilrman Commons. I notl(v here that in this list the oldest man 
that w'as examined and paa.sed w^as 06 years of age. Is that correct — that is, a 
man that w’as actually hired during this pr(‘sent calemlar year, up to the 
present time, there Is one 66 years of age. On what ground was such a man 
allow’tNl to lie employed? 

Dr. Clough, I (lon’t know, unless he was a man who hadn’t aged much. 

Mr. Irwin. He was a painter for temporary work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, take tlie one at 58. 

Dr. Clough. He prohaiily w’as the same way. This year they have hired a 
good many meii to finish tills recreation building, working on until that was 
completed. The majority of these ohler mi'ii would never he hired for per- 
manent work. And undoubtedly on the record that the doctor turnefl in this 
man w'as passed and marked for temporary work only. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. Well, that would probably hold for men down to 
44 yeurs of age. I notice there Is one man at 44 and at 45. 

Dr. Cloltoh. Yes ; every once In a wddle one comes on for permanent w'ork wdio 
is older than that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For permanent w'ork who is older than 44? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then at the age of 43 the number increases. 
There are five, and five at 42. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Do you have many applications of men over 40? 

Dr. Clough. I don’t know ; Mr. Irwin could tell you that. 

Mr. Irwin. We have a goorl many applications from men from 45 to 50, but we 
only select the best of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the standing of a man that wears glas.ses 
and is otherwise fit? 

Dr. CimTQH. Unless he is .shortsighted we let him go to W'ork. If he Is a 
shortsighted man, and has to wear his glasses underground, we do not accept 
him. 

Acting Chiirraan Commons. Take the examination that you make of men 
after they are employed ; w^hat proportion of the men would be considered to 
have tuberculosis? 
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Dr. Clough. We have on hand right now 20 case« of pulmonary tuherculoHls 
iinongst all the Homestake employees. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What ages are they? 

r)r. Clough. Well, they run, I should roughly say, from 30 years up. A great 
iiiaiorlty of them have occurre<l in those who have worked underground for 
very many years. One other peculiar thing Is that the great majority of tliesi* 
r ises of tuberculosis develop in men who start tlieir underground working Ih‘- 
fore they become of age. It is peculiarly true among Corni'jhmen that almost 
without exception they went to work over In Cornwall when 12 or 13 or 14 
\(‘ars of age and have continued it right along since. 

* Acting Chairman Common.s. You llml tills mostly among foreign horn? 

Dr. Clough. Yes; a good many among tlie foreign horn. Tlie (’ornIsh and 
tlie Italians; some few Italians are more pr<me to tuberculosis tlian our nortlc 
un Americans. The Americans who come up from Kansas and soulliern Mi^- 
.sourl, a great many of those develop tuberculosis. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are a good many of the mines of the ( ornisii 
workings below .«ea level? 

Dr. Clough. Yes; they all are. 

ActiiiK Clmirmiiii Cciimons. Wliat lia'^ 1 .'cn <louo (.lno<> this natl.-r nf 
amiiiatlon was Installed? What has been done toward Iniprovlns eondlth.Ms 
.so as to avoid tuberculosis? < 

Dr. Clough. It has been a campaign of education every way «»-ouud Oiu ot 
the most potent factors I think for risliielns this has b(s.u in tnklua in of t n 
A\‘iter mncldnes for drilling. Doing away nmGi the clomN ot <lu^t tlu nu i in- 
Iriled We never could get the men to use any kind of respirator in the 
■Uey -would stand an.I hrenthe tlds kiml of <iust ‘''r' 

over their mouth. A good many even preferred dust dying In 
little bit of mud from the wab'r machines. They are getting e<lucated to that. 
Anoth^ have found didicult to liamlle is getting these men to sleep 

with open windows. Particularly tlm Austrians. I think, like to pile ou all tin 
beilclothes they can diid and shut down all the 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. What other condition hi the mines or otin i 
nature of work that causes tidierculo.sis— tlie daicpia*"^ • 

Dr. Cloi cn. I don’t know that that is a partlculai 

Acting (’iiairmari Commons. You wouldu t count the lampne ? 

AcliPK audi man Commons. \ vou Id yon count tlic smoke of l)l«stlng? 

Dr! cLpoh I flunk one other factor, perhap.s .hat had 

a good many of them had cluonlc cold.o as a it- 



l-ve hce.. taken in addition to what 
.N-u imve nientioued In l.nr>rovlng the surroundings in the levels. 

Aeiln“chri'rnmn‘coM"foNs.^Tt^^^^ you think, is the suhstitutlon of 

'"DretoroH!’ Substitution of tbe water drill and le.uilng bygle.d.. lives, gen- 

^'■■comm^Zn^r rCoNN^ZHave y^rany forn. of slips yon have around and 
little “don’ts” and simple reme<lies? 

Dr. Clough. We are just starling that . offcctlve without pul* 

number of accidents each year? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman t^owMONS. Have the Homestake em- 

pl.li'^'^''aloZ-burfV«.e-Ho.u^^^^^^ the’yeals frmo 

haven’t divided these figures except for la. t y . . 1 . 109 . Now, 

^or 1913 
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occurred in the families of our employees; whether the same per cent would 
hold true for the other live years I am not certain, but It would be fairly close 
to that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that show a reduction or not? 

Dr. Clough. It shows a retluctlon in the last year of 118. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of operations? 

Dr. G1.0UOH. One hundred and eighteen surgical cases less. The first three 
months of 1914 show a reduction of 32 per cent over the first three months of 
1913, and It was in 1913 we began Inaugurating the safety campaign. We have 
no safely bureau, but we have a safety campaign that Is becoming pretty 
vigorous. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, In 1913? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It has been running Just a little over a year? 

Dr. Clough. Just id)out a year since wo got it going goo<l. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. What was the first year’s improvement? 

Dr. Crx)UGH. The per cent of our serious-accident cases was very much dimin- 
ished. The small-accident cases haven’t shown so much decrease yet. By the 
small-accident cases I mean mashed lingers, where it does not lay the men off 
more than a day or two, or a cut on the leg, or something of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have records showing the amount of time 
lost? 

Dr, Cix)UOH. No, sir; that is not kept at the hospital ofiice; the timekeeper 
keeps that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you, Mr. Irwin, have that record? 

Mr. luwiN, We have that recortl for 1914 only. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. So that it does not give any comparison? 

Mr. Iu\viN. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the standard of living in tlie dllteront nation- 
alities or different families affect the frequency of tuberculosis either in the 
children or the parents? 

Dr. Clough. To a certain extent, I think there has iieen a great change made 
In the sanitary conditions in most of these homes in the last few years. There 
Is not so much crowding. Tliat is a very potent factor for reiluclng tubercu- 
losis. There are still some of the lioines around here where they have two or 
three boarders, but in the old times tliere was five or six room families where 
In the house tliey would have one crew niglit shift and one crew day shift men 
living in the same room. That does not at all exist now. 

(Commissioner ()’(Connelt.. The one that got home first got the best? 

Dr. (Plough. Y^‘s; at tlie time they put tlie eight-hour shift into effect, and 
the men started coming home at 3 o’clock in the morning, there was a great 
deal of scrambling around here Lu* a while to get that shift off. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. If they happened to lay off at the same time there 
w'ould be some struggle, I suppose. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the hospital service or nurses taken an 
active part in this matter of education regarding crowding and overcrowding, 
and so on? 

Dr. Clough. Not a great deal. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. How many nurses ui> at the hospital? 

Dr. C1.0UQH. We employ six graduate nurses. 

Commissioner O'CConnell. Do you take any other cases at the hospital other 
than company cases? 

Dr. Clough. Once in a while. We are generally pretty well filled. When 
any emergency case comes up that deinnntls It we always see they are taken 
care of. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Are there any other hospitals in the city? 

Dr. Ctxjugh. No, sir; all other accident cases are taken to the hospital at 
Deadwood. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the expense of operating the hospital 
service? 

Dr, CixjuoH. I have bwn told it Is costing $60,(XXl a year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Includes everything? 

Dr. Clough. That Includes everything. 

Acting (jh^rmau Commons. Nurses and so on? 

Dr. Clough. Nurses and doctors and maintaining the hospital. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. The company spent also about $12,000 In the 
aid — sickness aid? 

Dr, Clough. Twelve thousand dollars and the care of the ni<l fun«l, elerloal 
force, and supplies. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What additional expense Is there In Ihe way of 
taking care of sickness and accidents? 

Dr. Clough. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That would l)e about sixty to slxty-llvo thousand 
dollars? 

Dr. Crx)ur.H. Yes ; that will cover It all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Cover the entire expense? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The practice for the families — the homes and 
families of the employet\s Is done free of charge also, Is it not? 

Dr. Clough. Tliere Is no charge for any m<sllcal or surgical service whatso- 
ever to any TTomestake empl<»y<M» or those directly (U'pendent on him. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do many of tlicm engage outside practitioners 
besides? 

Dr. Clough. I think wo take care of at least 8.^ p(‘r cent of all the work 
occurring in the families of Homestake emplovet's. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlow many physicians in the 4*lty outside 4>f those 
employed by the Homestake? 

Dr. Clottgh. Tliere are five. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. Their practice, I take it, is n4)t willi tin* em- 
jiloycvs except in a small proportion? 

Dr. Ci.ough. Not so much. Then they depend a great <leal on tlie (Uitlylng 
camps for their work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you want to ask any questions? 

Commissioner O.arretson. Yes; I waint to render unto Ciesar that which is 
Ca?snr’s. I am president of an lnsuran<'e company, ami 1 have some husiru*ss 
Avlth doctors. I want to say you are the first doctor I have seen that couhl 
talk that long without using technical terms or Latin phrase, and I compli- 
ment you. 

Dr. Clottgh. If you had been up against some of these people around here, 
you would have to talk a goml 4leal simpler langungi' to them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Ryan. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. THOMAS RYAN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Rynn, will you glAro us your name and 
address? 

Mr. Ryan. T am a little deaf ; you will have to speak loud. 

Acting Chairman Commons. \\MU you give us your name and address? 

Mr. Ryan. Tlioina.M Ryan ; I am secretary of the union miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a memher of the mliuTs’ union? 

Mr. Ryan. I do; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A member and seeretary. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many members in the union? 

Mr. Ry\n. At the last meeting we bad 12 members. We luiv<‘ possibly alnait 
16 members attending meetings off and on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they employes! in I^ead? 

Mr. Ryan. Some of them are employed around the country, not all ot them 
In town — the outskirts of the town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the number of the local? 

Mr. Ryan. Of the total? 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the number of the union? 

Mr. Ryan. About 16. 

Acting Chairman Commons. No. 

Mr. Ryan. Oh, No. 2. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It a local union or district union? 

Mr. Ryan. Sir? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It a local union or district? 

Mr. Ryan. It is an Incorporation. We were called No. 2 of the Western 
Federation of Miners, but President Moyer, of the Western Federation of 
Miners, January 3, 1913, declared us defunct on account of us not paying dues. 

S8819®*~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 38 
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Tlie executive bonnl — Miller came in In December, and hung around the union 
for about a week, and Saturday night, the first Saturday night In January, 
ho handed me a letter, dated December 17. This letter read : 

“This is to ofilclally notify you that the custmllanshlp of the Lead City 
Union Miners’ Hall, which 1 have Investeil In you is hereby revoked. You 
are hereby ordered to turn all prf>perty over to Thomas Gorman, my repre- 
sentative, who has been appolnttnl this day.” 

We were supposed to own the building. The summer of 1910, I think It 
was lute In the fall, there was one of our tenants get about $500 behind in 
the rent and would not pay us. We could not get the money out of him, and 
we brought suit In a local court, and the lawyer told us, on account of a <UhvI 
of trust that we had given Moyer, we would have to get his consent before 
we could bring suit 

I wrote to President Mr)yer In reganl to It, aiul he sent us a kind of pap-*r 
that enabled us to bring suit to get that money. And President Moyer, De- 
cernlM^r 17 this letter was <lated, revoked that order. 

On Satunluy night, the first Saturday night In January, he servcfl that pa[»4‘r 
on me. 

On Sunday night I stiys to him, “ I suppose you will wait until the union 
me<»ts on Monday night.” lie <li<lu’t answer thoroughly. Just klml of grunt<Mi. 

On Sunday night he han(le<l me a paiau* dated .lanuary 3: “This is to ofil- 
clally notify you that on account of executive board Miller having reported 
to me that you have not tlu* rt'<iulred amount of due-paying memluTS, acconl 
Ing to article so-and-so of the constitution and by-laws of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners, this Is to ofilclally notify you that your charter Is hereby re- 
voktHl. You are ordered to turn all money, books, pajK^rs of all descriptions 
over t<> cxiM'Utlvc Ixaird Miller, who will recelj)! for same.” 

f)n Sunday morning prior to that, evMvutive hoard Miller eame to my hou'-o 
about 10 o’clock, and I bail just g<dtcn up. It was a very cold morning hi 
January, and bo says: “I can’t get In the building.” ” Wtdl.” I .su.ns. “you 
cun get In the register’s olfiee.” lie says, “ Y«*s.” I says, “I will be down In 
a minute.” I saw there was something strange. I came down and wont to 
the register’s olllce and says, ‘‘Mr. Miller, you want to work?” He says. 
” Yes.” I says, ” (.’ome uji here.” I went in tlie olllce and I asked what hi‘ 
wantiHl, and he said he wanteil t<» look at some of my hooks, I opened the 
safe and turned tlie books over to him, and be got what he wanted. 

I have IhrtH' hunclavs of ke.\s In my pocket, and I had laid them down, and 
T turiu'<l around for the keys and the keys were gone. I closed the safe and I 
wasn’t iK>sltlve whether 1 had brought down thriH' bunches or only two. T 
was looking for them when Miller came to the door. I says, “ Have you se<Mi 
my keys?” Ho says, “I have them.” He says. “I want to see your charter 
upstairs.” So we went upstairs, and I says, “Miller, give me them keys before 
I forgot it.” He says, “Oh, no; I think I will ke^‘i) them keys; I have an 
onler for you to look at, ordering you to turn all projuu-ty over to me.” That 
was after he had given me the noth'e that the custodliinshlp of our building 
was revokoil. So I had to take the keys away from Miller, 

Well, about a week afterwards It was reported to the union that Miller had 
went to the ofilce of a safe exju^rt In town on Sunday morning and woko him 
tmt of bed, sent Mr. Gorman, his agent, to wake him up to open our safe. 

Mr. liartell, the expert, came <wer to the regi.ster's otfico, and they askeil him 
if he could open the front door and open the safe. He told him he could not 
tlo it. he didn’t think. That, In order to open it, ho would hnve to blow it open. 
Mr. Bartell was not prepared to go ahead, or Miller was not either. 

We didn’t know that until a week after, after Miller bad left. It is getting 
a little bit ahead of the story. If you want me to tell It, I W'ould rather go 
back to the beginning — the beginning of the lockout. 

(Nunmlssloner G'Connkll. There are a few' fact.s only I want to get. Do I 
understand you are not nfflllato<l with the Western Feileratlon of Miners now? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Then this union yon claim to be a member of is 
simply a union compostnl of a dozen men here? 

Mr. Ryan. It is an incorporation that was IncorporatM in 1880. The T^ead 
City Miners’ Union organized in 1877; they were Incorporated In 1880 under 
a benevolent tind charitable organization. This charter that we have from the 
State is peri^etual ; on account of the way it Is we have a charitable and benevo- 
lent organization. This charter was to be renewe<l every 20 years, but accord- 
ing to a decision of Judge Bryan It was not necessary. 
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la 1893 we were one of the oldest unions that helped to orp^anize the Western 
Federation of Miners at Butte. Off tiiui on from that time we were a memlw 
of the Western Federation of Miners up to the time that Moyer dtH lare<l us out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This union that you say wa.s chartered under the 
State l)ecame a part of the Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Ry.\n. Yes, sir; ns was said t(vtlny, just as we became a part of the 
tratle as.sembl.y In the town and the district 

CommlsMioner O’C^onnell. But, as I umlerstocHl you, what do you mean by 
under cover In some way? 

Mr. Ryan. All our business was done under the name of the TiCad City Miners’ 
Union, a corporation. Whenever we were sued we were suwl under the name 
of ihe Lea<l CMty Miners’ Union, a cor[K>ration. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was this corporation comiiostHl of just Its own 
men? 

Mr. Ryan. Oh, no; tlie membership ran as IdKh ns they 

(’oinmissloner O’Connell. What btH*anie of the rest of them? 

Mr. Ryan. They frradually left the town after that lockout. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. These jx'ople that remaliUMl assume<l the ovvner- 
of the property of the otluT men? 

Mr. Uyvn. Th(‘se men — aceordln;; to the artleles of Incorporation, the prop- 
erty can not be sold while there are nine men still there. 

CommLssloner O’Connell. Wasn’t there some other people that had a flnan- 
chd interest in tlmt proinu ty? 

Mr. Ryan. They <*ertainly ha\e; In Butte. Mont., ther»‘ Is hundreds of men 
there Interi^sted in it, and they have shown It in what they <lone‘ in Butte a 
few months ago. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Haven’t they got a mortgage on this property of a 
eon^iderahle amount? 

Mr. Ry\n. I would like to go haek and tell you idxnit the lookout and tell 
yon about the mortgage ; it w'ould not take very much time. 

Commissioner C. muiethon'. Mr, (’lialnnan. Is there anything Involved In this 
testimony ex<‘ept tiu* title to a piece of i)roperty? 

AetltU' Chairman Commons. Anything you want to bring out? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I simply want to bring out tlm facts. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Kirwan gave p'siimony h<‘re to-day regarding the l(K-*kout, and 
1 want to give testimony here to show that we are not w’hat we are said to l)e 
all over the United States. 

Coininissloner O’Connell. Who do you refer to — you say “we” ? 

Mr. Ryan, I mean th<‘ Lead (’ity IMIners’ Union, the nu*n In Butte, Mont., the 
men all over this country that are fb,ihlln}i th<‘ u<lmlnlst ration of Charles Moyer. 

C-ommissloner O’Connei.i.. As 1 iimlerstand it. yon are not a member of the 
organization? 

Mr. Ryan. They are mU memlx'rs; we are; and there are members in the 
fight that wa're old members of this union, ami lived here ail their lives until 
they left after the Iwkout. They are interested In (he welfare of tlie members 
here that are holding this proiK‘rty for them. They are Int(*r('sted so mueb 
that we frequently hear from them. Now. we hud— 1 lia\(‘ Ixnui In Van Tassel 
all summer, I got a letter from our lawyer last w<‘ek, and he told me that he had 
a buyer for our share of that proi)erty for $10,(K)0 that be was offereil for It. 
He said lie would be able to get $12,500 for our Interest in that proi)erty. I 
wrote to Butte to members of the union that are Interesttsl in that pr«)i>erty — 
tliat Is, that was considered to be Interested— — 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think that will df>. Mr. Ryan. We would not 
care to enter into it any further. 

Mr. Ryan. Sir? 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think that will he .sufficient this evening. We 
on* very much obliged to you Mr. Scoggnn. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WARREN £. SCOOOAN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you give your name and address? 

Mr. ScoooAN. Warren E. Scoggnn. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ami your address? 

Mr. SroooAN. Lead, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your present occupation? 

Mr. ScoGQAN. Carpenter. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Have you been u miner? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Member of the miners’ union? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what time were you a member? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. I have btK'n a miner since 1893. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a member at present? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of what organization? 

Mr. ScoGOAN. Western Federation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We lind now there are two. Which? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. How is that? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which one? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Well, I belong to what is calh^l the district union, spoken of 
here this morning. 

Acting (vlmlrinan Commons. The one that Mr. Kirwan represented? 

Mr. ScoG<’.AN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or the one that Mr. llyan represents? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. The one that Mr. Kirwan represents. 

Acting Glialrman Commons. The one Mr. Kirwan 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Well, that he spoke of, rather. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That lie spokt* of. Then you are a member of 
this district union, so-calle<l, that Is being formed? 

Mr. ScooGAN. I don’t know as it is being formed ; it Is the remains of what 
is left. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where are the hea<l<inarters of that district 
union? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Deadvvood. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At Dead wood? 

Mr, SCOGGAN. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you one of the olllcers? 

Mr. Scoggan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could ycm give the membership? 

Mr. Scoggan. No, sir. 

Acting Chalnuau Commons. Are they employed at mining in this district? 

Mr. Scoggan. Some of tlaan. 

Acting (’halrman Commons. Were jam a member of the union at the time of 
that lockout that has been descrllMHl here? 

Mr. ScoG(}AN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. You have heard the story of the lockout that was 
presented here to-day? 

Mr. S<'OG(JAN. Y(‘.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Is that substantially correct? 

Mr. Scoggan, Well, 1 don’t — it is not v'ntirely correct, I think there is some 
mistake on the part of some. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For example? 

Mr. Scoggan. Tliey were mistaken as to how things came about, etc. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would yon state just by way of correction any 
point that yon fotd some error htus been made on? 

Mr. Scoggan. Well, only the impression Unit was made on mo in the testimony 
as was given, was Uk) much stress was laid on tlie publication In the paper 
of the oanso of the lockout as the reasons for hK'king them out. As my under- 
standing as a member of the Lead City Miners’ Union for 20 years — that the 
method of communicating with the company was there was committees ap- 
polntiHl with creilentials given with the seal of the union and officially signeil 
by the officials. That was the official way of communicating between the 
union and the company, not through newspaper publications. And these news- 
paper publications was not servoii on the company ; that is, looking at It from 
what you say, we illdu’t intend it for that. It was simply publication for 
employees working for the company ; not for the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was the union at that time accustomed to ad- 
dress communications to the management of the company? 

Mr, Scoggan. Well, from my recollections and the reports from the manage- 
ment here — local management, that was one of the things that I heanl reported, 
that any business they had to do with the company, that must come from the 
union as a cWmlttee with credentials with them. That was reported, and 
that is what they acted on after that. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That was, you say, prior to this ineotlne in 
October, 1909? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Yes; that was all prior. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It was the recognized practice that you siumld 
appoint committees? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To see the management? 

Mr. Sc'OGGAN. Yes, sir; not by publication. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But in this particular case tlie organization did 
not follow that method, and adopted a resolution and sent it to the members 
for publication? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what is the difference between the two 
methods that you wish to emphasize? 

Mr. SroGGAN. Well, the difference : One was tlie custom, and the other was 
new, something that had never ht'en done before. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Well, was the pa.ssage of that re.solutlon in the union 
('quivalent to a strike vote? 

Mr. SroGGAN. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Lennon. How did the union look upon tlmt passage of that 
resolution? Was it equivalent to a strike vote on the ‘i.^th of November? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. No, sir; not to my knowledge; not to my way understanding 
it. As it was stated here this morning, If they were to vot(‘ on a strike it 
would be vote<l by three-fourths majority, and this was simply passed like a 
motion and carried by a majority. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, was there any other unfinished l)nsiness on tin* 
l»ooks of the organization which would bring the question of the strike vote 
up at a later date, say a week after the 25th, or two weeks — within a short 
time after the 25th? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. 1 don’t understand the question. 

Commissioner liENXON. Well, was there pending any notion by tlie union ; 
tliat is, If the resolution was not compiled with that tlie strike vote would Vie 
taken? 

Mr. ScwaiAN. I don’t remember of anything being talked of a strike vote. 
I want to say that in regard to that, that all of this publication and the agita- 
tion. and this man Tracy spoken of here this morning, brought In ns organizer, 
were the efforts to get the men that were working for the company, not belong- 
ing to the union. Into the union. And that was the intention of the publica- 
tion, and all that they done was successful in getting memhers Into the union. 
They were trying to make it unanimous, as it was said here this morning 
the reasons wliy — I was on tlie committee myself that went down to talk wltli 
the superintendent of the company — the reasons why they wanteil them to be- 
long to the union. It simply was hecau.se their rectdpts were falling below 
their expenses, ami that was on account of so many working for the company 
that did not belong, and so many of them that did Vielong to the union was 
growing old, like some of us, and we had more .slrknes.s, and the expense was 
higher than it ought to V>e, and the younger memhers not belonging, something 
had to be done. The reason I speak of that is because I was on the committee 
myself that went down and conferred. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many years had you maintained this benefit 
society ? 

Mr, ScoGGAN. Well, I have been in I>end for 20 years and over, and it was 
in existence when I came here, but they changed their rates, different at 
different times. When I came here they was paying, I lielieve it was $6 a 
week; they finally raised It to .$l a day, and finally raised it to $10 a week. 
That was the best they ever paid for a sick benefit, and $75 funeral benefit 
In case of death — that Is natural. 

Commissioner Lennon. How much did each member pay to maintain that 
benefit? 

Mr. SooGQAN. $1 a month. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, tell me, how was the money raises! to erect 
this building down here? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Well, it was raised by an assessment — not an assessment, by 
a voluntary giving of $5 a month out of their pay, those in the employ of the 
company. That was taken out of each one, the pay of each one working 
for the company that belonged to the union. If a man didn’t belong to the 
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union, why he could go and take his voucher and go down and get his money. 
They could not take their pay. 

Commissioner Lennon. In that way the members then contributed tlie money 
to erect the bull<llng? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Yes ; that was done. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did they have it clear of Indebtedness? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Oh, certainly. Tliat was done, this $5 proposition was paid 
In until they had the amount of $50, and then you were issued a bond drawing 
8 i>er cent interest. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, each individual when he had invested $50, 
then he got a bond? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. If he had the amount of $50 in vouchers he was given a l>on<l 
drawing 8 per cent Interest. The bonds ran until tliey passed maturity, and 
was finally paid up. 

Commissioner Lennon. T don’t know that It is pertinent to any investigation 
Iiere, but in wandering by that building, w'alking up and down the stretH, 
we can’t understand as strangers here why that building stamls there etripty. 
What’s the matter? It looks like a good building, and it has a good location. 
Is It because of litigation, or what Is the reason? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Well, if I could express It in my way I would say it is on 
account of a family row. Neither one of the factions wants to move in. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are excused. Is there anything further that 
you care to add ? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Oh, T think nothing that I have a great desire to testify to, 
only that I want to say as I have taken quite an active part In this, as most all 
knciw, the reasons why I have tak(‘n an active part in it, ami the objections I 
have to the part the company took in It, is simply that it Is published in the 
pai>er every day, the T.ead (hty (’all, the card that goes with the other that you 
read to-day and that was offered here as an exhibit, and that was the stand 
that tlie unions took. The statement was made here this morning that the other 
organization supported the miners, not hecau'^e it was a miners’ tight or any- 
thing of that kind, but because this card atta<*ked all unions regardless of 
miners’ federation or any other federation. 'L’he card simply said you could 
not belong to any union. Of <*our.se that affected all of us. That is the i)art 
that I want to tc'stify, as this is an investigation, that any union man that 
hellevi'd in the princlph' of \inlonism and knows what it is, he knows what 
unionism means — which I think I do, and I do not know wdiether I do or not, 
but I think so — under tliat condition he could not work under the card if lie 
believed In the principles of unionism and wanted to live up to them. I think 
the card Is simply an encouragement — or for deception and a discouragement 
to the truth. At the time it was adopted everytldng was union here compara- 
tively, we were working under what Is called union conditions, and of course 
that card simply meant tluit they all had to go out of business, and that is 
why It stands empty. At that time the building was used, hut with no unions 
allowed to exist umier the card system, which they could not; the building is 
out of use and no use for it. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnkm.. You mean by the card system tlie union card? 

Mr. ScoGOAN. I mean the card system that is iniblished in the paper that is 
supposed to be the otllclal paper of the company ; that is, all of these notices 
that we got here this morning as exhibits; in them is the card which has been 
siK)ken of here this morning. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. That means that a union man won't be employed? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Yes; that is what I am referring to; that is the difference 
between the Homestake tk>. and the unions. That is the difference. 

Commissioner D’Conneu,, That .seems to he quit(» a broad difference. 

Mr. SrooCfAN, That is the difference that the lockout went out on. That is 
what the unions went out on. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. That is sort of the immovable up against the 
Irresistible. 

Mr. ScoQQAN. Well 

Acting Chairman Common.s. That is all the questions we liave. We will 
excuse you. 

Mr. ScoooAN. Yes. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will now stand adjourned 
until 9 o’clock lib-raorrow morning. 

(And now. at 9 o’clock p. m.. of this, Monday, August 3, 1914, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 9 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, August 4, 1914.) 
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Lead, S. Dak., Augufit .J, a. m. 

I'reKent; Commissioners Commons (acting chairmnn), Cnrrotson, Lennon, 
and o’Oonnell. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. Is Mr. 
Hinvard present? 

TESTIMONY OP MR. H. I. HOWARD. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give us your name, plea.se. 

Mr. Howard. H. L. Howard, Lead, S. Dak. 

Acting CJhairman Commons. You are the mayor? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Will you de.scribe i)riefly fin* form of governmojit 
of the city — what are tlie governing officials? 

Mr. Howard. We Imve a hoard of thrw comml.ssloners. 

Acting ('halrman Commons. A mayor and two commissioners? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Are they electetl at the same election? 

Mr, Ho\nard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The three elected at the .same time? 

Mr. llow\RD. No, sir; their terms are for five years, but they an* electe<i at 
difl\*rent timi's — that Ls, three were elected at the first olectioti for different 
lengths of time, but It is for a term, ami the following election is for five years. 
Acting Chairman (’ommons. Wln‘n was this system .starttMl? 

Mr. Howard. It was in May, 1912. 

A<*ting Chairman Commons. And when was the first eloc'tlon? 

Mr. Howard. In May, 1912. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The prestmt commissioners were elected at that 
lime? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are the commissioners? 

Mr. Howard. Myself, ns the nin.Nor; J. W. Curran; and W. .1, Fogelsong. 
Acting rMiairman Commons. Foltz? 

Mr. How \RD. Fogelsong. 

Acting (liairnian I’ommons. The commls.sioners are tlie governing body? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they appoint nil .subordinates? 

Mr. How\rd. Tliey do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are tlie divisions of the city government 
Into departments? 

Mr. Howard, A mayor, finance commissioner, the commissioner of pulilic 
property, police, and tire; the commissioner of wuterw’orks and sewers. 
Acting Cliairman Common.s. Is this dlviiled among tlie tliree commissioners? 
Mr. Howard. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which do you have? 

Mr. How ard. I am tlie mayor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have charge of any other department? 
Mr. Howard. I liave charge of tlie finance <lepnrtment and general sujK^rvl- 
slon over the other two departments. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the pulilic property? 

Mr. Howard. The public buildings are under my control, but public prop- 
erty other than that is under tlie control of Mr. Fogelsong. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The school property. 

Mr. Howard. Tliut is under tlie board of oilucation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How Is that hoard selected? 

Mr. How’ard. They are electeil by the people. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the same way? 

Mr. Howard, In the same way. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. At large? 

Mr. Howard. They are electe«l at large, five meraliers of tlie board. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who makes the appropriations for .school pur- 
poses? 

Mr. How.\rd. That Is made by the board of commissioners, hut the school 
board meets and figure.s what their appropriation should lie, and reports It to 
the board of commissioners, and the board of commissioners, of course, accepts 
their figures absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that It starts with the hoard of education, 
and the commissioners accept their figure, is that the Idea? 
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^Fr. Howaud. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a tax limit for educational purposes? 

Mr. Howaiid. There Is. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Fixed by the State law? 

Mr. Howaud. Fixe<l by the State law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the waterworks and sewage? 
Mr. Howard. Mr. Curran — J. W. Curran. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the police? 

Mr. Howard. The law rea<ls in this way, timt the commissioner of public 
property, Twdice, and fire is charged with the enforcement of tlie ix)lice and fire 
regulations. The enforcement of the law is entirely with the mayor; con- 
sequently he has considerable to do with the police department. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He practically controls the police department? 
Mr. Howard. I don’t give any attention to the details of the police department, 
hut In other ways your statement would be correct. 

Acting Cliairninn Commons. Can you state the total tax levy of the town? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting ("halrman Commons. What Is it? 

Mr. Howaud. The levy for 101.3 was 7 mills; for 1914 it will be 5i mills. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Take 1013, the taxes have been paid for that? 
Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the total revenue from taxes? 

Mr. Howaud. The assessed valuation of the city in 1013 was .$8,84(),8il4 ; that 
produci'd practically $(‘d,000. VVe had other sources of revenue, however. 
Acting Chairman Commons. What are the other sources? 

INIr. Howard. You want the entire revenue of th(‘ city? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take the entire revenue. 

Mr. Howard. The appropriations for the year 1013 — o\ir fiscal year begins 
September 1 — for the fiscal year September 1, 1013, to August 31, 1914, the total 
appropriation was .$01,878.21. 

.\cting (fiialrman Common.s. Does that Include schools? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir ; that is city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Add tlie school appropriation? 

Mr. Howard. City alone. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Add the school appropriation. 

Mr. Howard. I would have to get that for you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Approximately. 

Mr. Howard. Well, I Cfiuld not give you that without looking at their revenue 
statement, heca\ise they have the — the limits of the city and the limits of the 
8<*h(M)l district are not identical, ami then the school district has other sources 
of income from tlie State, which makes It quite an extensive proposition. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. What is the school levy? 

Mr. Howard. Four mlll.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, that would make it about four-sev- 
enths of what the other is? 

Mr. Howard. No ; the valuation of the irulependent school district Is much 
larger than the valuation of the city because the limits are much greater. It 
c<»Yers a great deal more territory tlmn tl\e city. 

Acting Chairman Co^rMONs, Well, so far as the property within the city is 
conixwiK'd, it pays 4 mills. 

Mr. Howard. It pays 4 mills. 

Acting Chairman Coiimons. So that on the city property the schools would 
pay four-sevenths for e<liicatioii of wiuit they do for general purposes? 

Mr. How^ard. The total levy that the property in this city paid last year was 
17 mills; the State tax is 1 mill, county tax is 4 mills, city, road, and bridge 
tax 1 mill, sch<H)l tax 4; total, 17 mills. 

Acting Chairman Co?»rMON.s. Seven mills brings $91,000, does it? 

Mr. How'ARD. No ; 7 mills would bring practically $01,000. 

.\ctlng Chairman Commons. Seven mills brought $61,000; 1 mill would bring 
about $9,000 ; 17 mills w’onld bring about $153,000 from the levy on the property 
of the town? 

Mr. Howard. That is, you w'nnt just city and school purx)oses alone? 

Acting Chairman Commons. I want all of the tax levy that Is Imposed on 
the town. 

Mr. HowARD,JliVell, you will have to take 17 mills then, and take the valu- 
ation which I ^ve you of eight millions, and multiply that by 17 and you will 
get the total amount of taxes paid by the city of Lead. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That brings It out about one hundred and tldrty- 
six million for the town? 

Mr. Howakd. One liundred and thirty-six thousand. 

Acting Chairman CoMitoNS. One huudretl and thirty-six thousand; yes. 

Now, Is that collected by one assessor or by the county treasurer? 

Mr. Howaed. That is collected by the county treasurer in this State. 

Acting Chairman Comm(»N8. Can you state the total amount of taxes i>ald 
by the Ilomestake Co. in the town? 

Mr. Howabj). I don’t think I could. It Is approximately, I think, .'>;i jx'r 
cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of the total taxes? 

Mr. Howakd. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, of this one hundred and lldrty*slx thou- 
sand they pay 53 per cent? 

Mr. Howakd. Yes, sir ; tliat is my recollection. 

Acting t^ialrman Commons. Over half of it, half of tlie taxes. What other 
sources of revenue are tliere besides taxes? 

^Ir. Howakd. Well, I will read you my revenue statement. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you kindly have It handed In ns an exhibit? 

(The paper so presented was marked “ Howard Kxhiblt No. 1.” 

The statement n'ferred to “Financial Statement, (’ity of lA'ad, S. Dak., 
Jilarch 1, 1914,” was submitted in printed f<>rm.) 

Mr. Howard. We bud miscellaneous receipts, .$3,018.30; from sundry liei'nses, 
$1,073.3.5; liquor licen.ses, $11, (MM); municipal court, $5,0.51 .‘iO ; sale of city ball 
bonds, .$10,01)3.33; internal improvement bonds, $2,010; park receipts, $813. 

That was for the year March 1, 1913, to Fehruary 28, 1914, when this state- 
ment was made up. 

Acting C’halrman Commons. The waterworks here, do you have h separate 
company, or Is tliat the Homestake Co.? 

Mr. Howard. That Is controlled by the Homestake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they have a franchise in the city? 

Mr. Howard. They have an agreement with tlie city to furnish water here; 
yes, sir. 

Acting ( hairman Commons. What is the nature of that agreement? 

Mr. Howard. It was entered Into at a very early date here, and there is no 
fruncliiso granted by the city for tlie purpose. These i)ipes and reservoirs were 
made here before tlie city liad any practi<‘al existence; the town was only or- 
ganized in 1890. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do the commissioners have authority to regulate 
waterworks? 

Mr. Howard. They have under u State law, I believe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have they exerci.sed tliat authority? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. We never laid enoiigli money to imt in a water plant; 
It is a very big proposition. 

Acting Chairman Ojmmons. I do not mean a municipal i»roposltlon, but to 
regulate the charges, the rates cbargetl by tlie private company? 

Mr. Howard. No; we have no such authority by the State. 

Acting Chairman CoMitoNS. You have no such authority? 

Mr. Howard. No; our powers here In this Slate, as far as the municipality 
is concerned, are all prescribeti by the State laws. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How large is your rM>lice force? 

Mr. Howard. We have four men, four regular men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What salaries are paid? 

Mr. Howard. We iiay the chief of police $115 a month; we pay a night cap- 
tain $100, and two patrolmen $90 a month each. 

Acting Chairman C.’ommons. IIow many men In the fire department? 

Mr. Howard. We have 21. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the salaries of the commissioners? 

Mr. Howard. The commissioners? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. My salary is $1,800 a year, and the commissioners $1,000 each. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are not required to give your entire time 
to the city work— that is, to give up private business — are you? 

Mr. Howard. Well, the success of the commission form of government de- 
pends solely on the amount of time each man gives to It. It is a government 
by specialists, and if the man does not give his entire time to It the commission 
form of government can never be a success. 
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Acting Chairman Oommons. Do you carry on a private business? 

Mr. lIowABu. No, sir ; I give my entire time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You give your entire time? 

Mr. IlowABD. And part of my wife’.s. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Mr. Curran, does he give his entire time? 

Mr. Howabd. He doe.s not. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. He currle.s on a private business, does he? 

Mr. Howard. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Fogelsong, does he give ids entire time? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir ; not his entire time. 

Actlr»g Chairman Commons. So that it Is expected tlie mayor should give his 
entire time? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And all the others should give part of their 
time? 

Mr. Howard. Devote only a portion of tlie time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How are the elections conducted? Is there a 
party ticket or is tliere a nomination l)y isdition? 

Mr. Howard. Nominatitni by i^etltlon. Tliere is no party designation; nothing 
at ail on tlie ballot except tlie names of the men and tlie ottice for which they are 
candidates. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. At the last eli'ctlon — the first election, ratlier — 
how many camiidates were put up for mayor and commissioners? 

Mr. Howard. 'I'liere were two candidates for mayor and 1 think there were 
five candidates for tlie two commisslonersidps. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those tliat stood at the head of the ticket 
were elected? 

Mr. Howard. They must obtain tiie ma.loiity, and tlie two that obtain a 
majority are elected, 

Acting Cliairman Commons. What was the vote <*ast for mayor? 

Mr. Howard. It was between 1,7(K) and I believe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat is tlie total registration? 

Mr. Howard. About ‘2,200 or 2,400, I tliink. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. What did each candidate receive? 

Mr, Howard. For mayor I can only giNc it to you approximately; I don’t 
remeinber. 

Acting Oliulrnian Commons. Well, that Is ail rigid. 

Mr. Howauix I think I rtH‘eIved about 1,2(K) votes; niy opponent, tlie balance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are campaign expenses lliniteil in this State by 
law? 

Mr. How Aim. We have got a corrupt-practices act, I believe, now tliat is 
liretty severe. You have to publish tlie amount of your expenses. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were your expenses? 

Mr. Howard. I don’t remember now what they were. 

.Vctlng (Chairman (Commons. Did you piilillsli tliem? 

Mr. Howard. Tliey wt ih‘ not requlnnl to he piililisheil at that time. This law 
was not then in effect ; if I liad published them, I would proliahly remember it. 
However, they were not extraordinarily lieavy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you coiuluct your campaign — t)n the 
streets? 

Mr. Howard. ITlncipaily through tlie newspapers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Through the newspapers. Are tliere civil-service 
examinations for subordinate positions? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are nppointe<i liy the 

Mr. Howard. Commissioners. 

Acting Chairman Commons, By the commissioners? 

Mr. Howard. Yos, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What la the business in which Mr. Curran is 
engaged ? 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Curran la in the real estate business, and I guess he would 
he classed as a capitalist. He Is a man of some means. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the business that Mr. Fogelsong is In? 

Mr. Howard. He Is in the retail coal business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been a resident of this city? 

Mr. Howard. T^'enty-two years. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. How long has Mr. Curran been a resident of this 
city? 

Mr. Howabd. I think perhaps nearly 30 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And Mr. Fogelsong? 

air. Howabd. I believe, perhaps, as long as Mr. Curran. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They have been In this business during the tliin* 
til at they have been here? 

Mr. Howard, Well, I couldn’t say as to that, that they have been in their 
present business — tliey have been in their present business for quite a long time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the principal causes of arrest by the 
police? Have you the i)ollce record of arrests l)etween those dates? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. The small breaches of the peact', as a rule. I think I 
can give you the number. The court here — that Is, during the year this state- 
ment covers — 288 criminal cases under city ordinances, 81 Stale criminal cases, 
and 102 civil case.s. making a total of 471 cases, criminal and civil, handled by 
the court during tliat year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. State the intemix'rance ami disorderly comluct 
cases; how do they run, drunkenness, etc.? 

Mr. Howard. The city Is remarkably free. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you that separate in yo\ir report? 

Mr. How MID. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are not separated; tliey com(‘ nmler tl»os(‘ 
criminal case.s? 

Mr. Howaki). Yes; they come under the criminal cases. 

Acting Cliairman Ojmmons. Hus there been any impn)vement in the arrests 
for disorderly conduct? 

Mr. Howard. Tliere has been a very marked improvement. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you verify that by some figures? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W'ell, in what ways, stale. 

Mr. Howard. The records of the court would sliow that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You don't have them in mind; about what tb(‘y 
were? 

Mr. Howard. I can give you one instance whi<h might show. When T wa i 
first electetl mayor we had 17 poli<vmen; now we have 4, and .you gentlemen 
can draw your own conclusions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie re<luctlon in nnnil>er, then. Is owing to the 
fulling off In the nuinher of arrests required? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The 17 w(*re busy, were they? 

Mr. Howard. Tliey were n<H*d(Ml, 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would yon say that that would he a fair indi- 
cnlhui of the reduction in disorderly conduct and lntemiM*rance, from 17 poll<*e- 
men down to 4? Would that probably Indicate what you say wouhl he tin* 
Improved moral condition of the town as the result of these thrtx* years? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir; that would be, I wouhl think, gmsl grounds for taking 
that view of the matter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What has been your iM)ncy regarding saloons? 

Mr. Howard. I have a State-wide n'putation ns a man handler of saloons. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That means making them live up to the law? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you state the law? What la the law regard- 
ing saloons? 

Mr. Howard. The law requires a saloon to be h)cute<l in a building not con- 
nectexi with — In a room not connectwl with any other room In the building, and 
to be open at all times to public Inspection by having the windows and doors 
unobstructed. Prescribe the hours In which they may sell ; prohibits them from 
selling to drunkards who are known as such or to persons after they hnv<» 
been notified not to do so by certain parties, and we absolutely prohibit all 
gambling. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case there are violations after notice, do the 
commissioners have power to revoke the limise? 

Mr. Howard. I think they could, but they would be governtsl by rules of law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you closed any saloons during this perlcnl 
since 1912? 
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Mr. Howabd. The State legislature passed a law limiting the number of 
saloons to one to 600 of population, and that automatically cut the number of 
saloons from 18 to 14. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did that law go into effect? 

Mr. Howard. I think it was two years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. While you were mayor? 

Mr. Howard. Yos, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who decides — the commissioners w’ere the ones 
that decld(Ml? 

Mr. Howard. They were the ones that decided. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. There were four that the commissioners decided 
should be discontinued? 

Mr. Howard. There were three. Only three out of the four applied, and those 
three were dropiaxl ; but I believe that we made a requirement which was in 
the law, that these men shouhi <leposlt the amount of th(‘lr license frio before we 
would consider their application, and I think that there were only 15 who 
produced the money. We consi<lere<l those 15 and pranted 14 of them. 

Acting CImIrman Commons. What is the fee — license fee? 

Mr. Howard. One thousaml dollars a year. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. When you were elected mayor, what was the 
closing hour? 

Mr. Howard. Eleven o’cU)ck. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Can the commissioners change the hour? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Acting (^uilrman Commons. What is the closing hour now? 

Mr. Howard. Nine o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a State law? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (k)MMON8. When was that put In force? 

Mr. Howard. I think that was about three years ago. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Have you revoked any licenses? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman (^uimons. On the ground of violation of the law? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; I have had no trouble to enforce the law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How? 

Mr. Howard. I Imvo had no trouble to enforce the law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, 1 think that will be sulRcient. Much 
ohligt><l to you. 

Mr. Howard. Much obliged to you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Northam. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. 0. A. NORTHAM. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give yoxir name and address. 

Mr. Northam. Q. A. Northam; I.«ad, S. Dak. 

.\ctlng Chairman Commons. What is your position, Mr. Northam, with the 
llomestakc Co,? 

Mr. Northam. I am known ns the special agent of the Homestake Min- 
ing Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are your duties? 

Mr. Northam. Well, I look after all their properties and works. If I sec 
anything going wrong, I make the report to Mr. Grier. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how much of a force Imve you under your 
direction? 

Mr. Northam. At present, or during the month of July, I had 19 men. That 
Is the smallest amount that I had. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what is the largest number that you had? 

Mr. Northam. Well, I have had away up Into a hundred. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what time? 

Mr. Northam. During the lockout. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where do you distribute these 19 men? 

Mr. Northam. They are dlstrlhutetl, the most of them, around the works, 
our most valuable business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What salaries are paid these men? 

Mr. NoRTHAMtdThe majority of them are paid ^ for eight hours* work. 

Acting Chairman (k>MMONS. Do you oi)erate in three shifts with them? 

Mr. Northam.. No, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. How is that? You have 19 men, each of them 
at 8 hours, but you have 24 hours of watching and guarding. 

Mr. Nobtham. I watch during the darkest part of the night. My men now 
go on at 9 o’clock and work eight hours. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of them are night watchmen? 

Mr. Northam. They are all night watchmen except four, I think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what are the four — what are their duties? 

Mr. Northam. Special ; looking after business In my line. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You detail them for any work that conn's? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir; day and night. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you bet'n lu this po.sitlon, Mr. 
Northam? 

Mr. Northam. I have been In the employ of the Homestake Mining ('* 0 . la 
this capacity for 22 years — about 22 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the chief of this service? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of this department? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you sworn in ns a State officer? 

Mr. Northam. I am deputy sheriff. 

Acting (’halrman Commons. You are a deputy Bherlff? 

' Mr. Northam. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’hainnan (’ommons. How hmg have you iK^en deputy sheriff? 

Mr. Northam. I have either Irh.ui deputy sheriff or a constable for all of 
that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you imve been on the pay roll of tlie com* 
pany during the same time? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have pay as deputy sheriff from the 
county? 

Mr. Northam. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. ITow many of your men under your direction 
have similar authority as deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Nobtham. All of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are all deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What authority does that give you In addition 
to what you would have were you simply the special agent of the Home- 
stake Co.? 

Mr. Northam. Well, if ray men were going to and from their work on tlu? 
Homestake grounds, they would have to puss through the city ; and If they 
were currying firearms, which they have a right to carry when they are 
dejmty sheriffs, an officer could arrest them for currying concealeil weapons 
in the city limits; hut when they pass onto our grounds — 1 speak of our 
grounds; I mean the Homestake grounds. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What aihlitlonal mlvanlage does It give? 

Mr. Northam. In case that anyone molests proiH*rty by trespassing, they 
have a right to arrest them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without warrant? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir; if they catch them in the act. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case they make an arrest, what Is the disposi- 
tion of the case, what is the procedure? 

Mr. Northam. I am notified, am! they turn tliem over to me, and I In turn 
turn them over to the sheriff of the county and make the complaint against 
them, whatever the nature of the case may be. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the trial comes up in what court? 

Mr. Nobtham. Well, if they were arrest«l In Dertdwood, aa I have a watch- 
man down there, the proposition is that I would have them taken before the 
court In Deadwood. If it was up here, they would be taken before the munici- 
pal court here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That I.s the city. What is the status of that 
court, is It practically a Justice court? 

Mr. Nobtham. Justice court 

Acting Chairman Commons. The lowest court Who prosecutes the cases In 
such cases, you? 

Mr. Nobtham. The district attorney. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The district attorney prosecutes them? 
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Mr. Nobtham. Yes, 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you furnish the evidence? 

Mfr Nobtham Yes sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your record of the number of arrests 
that you have made during the past two years? 

Mr. Nobtham. I haven’t any rewrd. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. How? 

Mr. Nobtham. I haven’t any record of the number. I never kept a record of 
the number of arrests that were made. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, could you just give us some sort of an 
estimate? 

Mr. Nobtham. Why, no ; not definitely. I don’t think I could. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you arrest during the year a <lozen 
men, do you think? 

Mr. Nobtham. During the years of 1910 and 1911 it would probably he that 
many and mlglit exceed it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was that? 

Mr. Nobtham. 1910 and 1911. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. About 10 or 11 men. Did you make arrests dur- 
ing this lockout? 

Mr. Nobtham. Quite a number. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have in mind about how many were 
made? 

Mr. Nobtham. No ; I could not say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How? 

Mr. Nobtham. I could not say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You had about a hundred men at that time? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir ; under my control ; yea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The only arrests tliat you make ore on tlie basis 
of trespass on the property? 

Mr. Nobtham. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you make arrests, supposing tliat one em- 
ployee attacks another employee and one of your men — of your deputies— were a 
witness, you would have autliorlty to arrest? 

Mr. Nobtham. Wo would have the authority to iirrest ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you nuike sucli arrests? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do >ou do in siu'h cases? 

Mr. Nobtham. We report It. 

Acting Chairman (Simmons. Report it? 

Mr. Nobtham. Tlu'y report it to me, and I report it to the officers. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. You have beshles these that are on salaries, do 
you have any other deputies or persons assisting you? 

Mr. Nobtham, They are Included in these 19 men. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. Do you have charge of these men who are em- 
ployees who are to make re]>orts on the work that Is done by men, say, under- 
ground, and that class of work which is not visible, with your deputies? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting t^halrnian (%)mmons. Y'ou have no such report coming from the men 
underground? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. The policy of your company is to prohibit any 
man from btdonglng to a union. That Is in their qnestion.s of application. 
What is your activity in discovering men wiio are secretly fomenting trouble 
or disturbers or memi>ers of unions, agitators of that class of people who might 
come to town and stir up trouble, find fault or try to organize a union? 

Mr. Nobtham. I report him to our employment agent, Mr. Irwin. 

Acting Chairman Caimmons. Yon report to him? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your four spwlal agents are detailed to this 
class of work? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The watchmen are not? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir; they are, too, if they find a man of the description 
that you are puHllng. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you consider to be a disturber or agi- 
tator; is it necessarily a man who is trying to organize a union? What is the 
test of a disturber you will report under such circumstances? 
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Mr. Nobtham, Any man that would come In here and try to reorganize the 
Western Federation, I would call him a disturber. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose one of the employees should be reporte<l 
iis having expressed some inclination to organize a union ; th(*n you w(niUl 
report him? 

]Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. All employees? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you say how many men jou liave re- 
ported on this ground during the pa.st year? 

Mr. Noetiiam. No. sir ; I can t. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you reporUnl any? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir; a good many. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A good many? 

IMr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Uiairman Commons. Could you say wlu'ther these men have lH»en dis- 
missed or not from the ser\ice? 

Mr. Nobtham. Some of them hav(‘. 

Acting (Chairman Comm<'n.s. Cn the ground of what? 

Mr. Nobtham. Disturbers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is this ]mt on record in the employment otliceV 

Mr. Nobtham. I tbii.k it is. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are familiar wltli the employment olllce 
r<‘cords? * 

Mr. Nobtham. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman ('ommon.s. And yon n.se that as a guide in following up 
these men? 

Mr. Nobtham. I don’t use their record as a guidi*. I make tlie report to 
tliem n.s I find the men that are working for the company. 

Acting (''hairinan Commons. I notlc<> that the <'()in])any also asks the men 
regarding the political parties tliat they helong to when they employ them. Do 
you report to the employment (»fnce reganling the politics of any ernployw? 

Mr. Noi. rjiAM. I took tliis up with every man that was working for me and 
found (Mit Mh'ir politics and handeil in a report to Mr. Irwin. 

Acting Chairman (\)MMons. That is the men of your staff? 

Mr, Noutha.m. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And about tin* men tliut are working in the 
mines? 

Mr. Nobtham. I liave nothing to do with that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You make no report wluitever of the iwlltics of 
the men w'orking in tlie mines? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If a man was a Socialist, would you report him? 

Mr, Nobtham. Well, if he was the kind of Socialist I have run up against 
I certainly w’onld. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Have you reported mon us Socialists? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir ; I have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About ho\v many? 

Mr. Nobtham. I can’t tell you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, snpiiose a man was reiH>rted as being u 
Progre.ssive or Bull Moo.se, would you report lilm? 

Mr. Nobtham. I userl to like the Bull Misise. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you report him? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir; I would not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yon would not? 

Mr. Nobtham. No. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why w'onid you not report him? 

Mr. Nobtham. Because he Is not an agitator. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you call the chief Bull Moose an agitator? 

Mr. Nobtham. Sir? 

Commissioner O’Connell, Would you call him an agitator? 

Mr. Nobtham. You didn’t understand my answer. I said Ix'cauae he was 
not an agitator. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One of the prlnclplc.s of the Bull Mofme Party 
Is to do away with all Sunday work. A man agitating doing away with Sun- 
day work would be a disturber to that extent. Would you report a man who 
agitated in favor of doing away with Sunday work? 
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Mr. NOBTHAiif. No, sir; I would not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then your principle of distinction is purely a 
question as to whether the man is an agitator in the sense that he would be 
likely to Induce the men to organize? 

Mr. Northam. That is It. 

Acting Chalnnsin (\)mmons. It all centers on that one proposition, and the 
only political side to it comes where the political party was in favor of or- 
ganizing a union and would be an agitator to that extent. In case any of 
these men were rejwrted to you, do you deal wili\ the man himself who has 
been reported as an agitator? 

Mr. Noktham. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You simply report him to Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Northam. After he Is reporteil to me I investigate him. If I find the 
report was correct, then I turn my report in to Mr. Irwin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Northam. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlien it is Mr. Irwin’s business to take it up 
with the man himself? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir ; or see that that man does not go to work if he 
hasn’t already gone to work. 

Acting Chairman (’ommonh. So that as far as the accuracy of- the reports are 
concerned, it Is up to you to make the investigation? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. And find whether the report is accurate? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. Mr. Irwin does not investlgjite those questions? 

Mr. Northam. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You report these cases to Mr. Grier? 

Mr. Norttiam. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Also as well ns Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir ; when Mr. Grier Is here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you wouhi say with your force you have 
a pretty accurate knowledge of the entire working force of the company on 
these points? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir ; I think I have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Northam. I want to state I havt> 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Have you any statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Northam. There is a statement I have to make each mcmth and turn it 
in to the time olHce, the number of men working for me and their nationality, 
and here is a copy of it if you wish. 

(The paper so presented was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Northam, 
August 4, 1914.’’ 

The paper referred to is printed under “Exhibits.’’) 

Mr. Northam. And If you want to know where these men w'ork 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Northam. I have a list here of their places that these men work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may submit that also. 

(The pai>er so presented wnis marked “Exhibit No. 2, Witness Northam, 
August 4, 1914.’’ 

The paper referreil to la printeil under “Exhibits.”) 

Acting (’hair man Commons. Will you take that last statement you handed in? 
Where do these men work? 

Mr. Northam. You want me to read the list? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just state what are the places. 

Mr. Northam. Reservoir ; Ellison hoist ; B. & M. hoist ; Golden Star hoist ; 
Golden Prospect hoist ; Pocahontas and Monroe mill yards ; tunnel ; cyanide 
No. 1 ; cyanide No. 2 ; slimes ; house, call office, and barn ; specials ; Hidden For- 
tune hoist ; Hidden Fortune mill ; Morning Glory coal chute ; night captain. 

Commissioner Lennon, Do any of these men perform regular labor In the 
places where they are? 

Mr. Northam. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lrnnon. They are Just doing the w’ork you have them to do? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir. 

Commissions O’Connkli.. Do you or any of your force report the morals of 
the workmen lli any way as to whether they are practicing intemperance or 
visiting in saloons? 
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Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. If you find a man that Is a fre(iuent vlMit<»r <»f 
saloons, you report that he is doing so? 

Mr. Nobtham. Well, no, sir; not unless he is drinking so ns to Inesunuitete 
himself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you found him un<ler the Intiueme of 
once? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir ; once I wouldn’t reiK>rt him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Twice? 

Mr. Nobtham. 1 can’t say I would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How often would you have to find him under the 
influence of liquor before you would report him? 

Mr. Nobtham. Well, if he was constantly hanging around the saloons in a 
condition not to be able to go to work with safety to himself and the people that 
he was working with, I .should reiM>rt him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you report on the home social relations of the 
family? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Cojmnissianer O’Connell. Tliat you may find? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Commissujner O'Connell. Are the homes of the families watched in any wav 
by you or l)y your force? 

Mr. Northaai. No, sir. 

Commlssi<»ner 0’(!onnell. You keep no rec«)r<l of them in any manner? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Except in the matter of intemperance? 

Mr. Nobtham. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In no other way an* the jiiorals looketl after at all 
by you or l»y your force? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting (’liuirman Commons. Just one other question. 

I laive been aronnd town visiting quite a number of people, trying to get im- 
presslo<,s. Do you know the people I have visited? 

Mr. Nobtham. N<», sir. 

Acting ( lialriiimi (’omaions. You have had no rep(>rt? 

Mr. NoKTUAAt. No, sir. 

Acting (Mialrman (’oaimons. That will <lo, I am imu h ol)llge<l to you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHAMBERS KELLER. 

Acting Cliairmaii (.'omaions. Will you s(at<‘ .\our name and residence? 

Mr. Keller. Ohamlters Keller: residence, lA*ad, *S. Dak. 

Acting Clialrmun Commons. It Is <iuite generally reported to me that you are 
active In the political activities of the company. Will you de.scrihe your activ- 
ities in the campaign of tlie primary and election of 1012? 

Mr. Keller. 1912? 

Acting Chairman Comaions. You are attorney of the company, I believe? 

Mr. Keller. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. How long have you been that? 

Mr. Keij:.eb. I have been attorney sinc’c April 1, 11K>4. Prior to that time I 
was a partner Avith Judge Moody, of Deadwoo4j, who was the attorney of the 
company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I would like to have you tell about your ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Keller. I ahvays have taken a pretty active interest In the politics of 
the country. I don’t know that I was any more active in 1012 than I am every 
presidential election or every county election or every city election. In 1912 I 
did what I could to elect President Wilson as President of the United Htates. I 
also did what I could to elect Mr. Johnson as governor of South Dakota ; he was 
the Democratic candidate. We were not fortunate enough to Buccee<l In the 
latter, though we contributcnl much to the election of the former. In lof>klng 
after political matters In Avhlch I am interested either personally or politically, 

I presume I do what every man does, try to enlist the cooperation and sym- 
pathy of his friends. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you on any political committee? 

Mr. Kellbb. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Simply acting as a citizen? 

38819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— yol 4 89 
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Mr. Ivjci.LicK. Thut Is all. In 1912, It seems to me, if I am not mistaken, that 
Mr. Stanley was the county chairman; 1 am not certain; I know he was one 
year, and I believe that was the year. Mr. Stanley is my partner. It Is pos- 
sible that was the year he was chairman of one of the political committees, 
but I am not certain, I have never been ehalriiian of any of the large county 
committees. I usually attend the conventions and I always take an interest 
and an active i!)t<‘rest In political matters. 

Acting f^halrman CJommons. What party do you afllliate with? 

Mr. Kklleb. lt(*puhlican. 

Acting ("halrrnan Commons. But In the fall election 

Mr. Keller. In 1012 1 did what I could for Mr. Wilson. 

Acting (‘halrmaii Commons. In the Republican primaries of that year, 1912, 
what did you do? 

Mr. Keller. Let me see, 1912 — In the primaries' of that year — my recollection 
is I wasn’t very active in ])()lltlcs. The gubernatorial candidates, Mr. Egan, 
Gov. Byrne, and Mr. Richards, I don’t think I took much interest — Judge Cull 
was one of the candidates — my recollection is I voted for Judge Cull, who only 
got a scattering vote ir» the State; lie didn’t run very strong. It was pretty 
evenly divi<led. My recollection Is Mr. Egan carried Lead city. I am sure he 
did. Mr. Egan currUnl l.ead city, and Gov. Byrne ran second, and Mr. Cull, 
Judge Cull, a poor third in l^ead city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which one is your candidate? 

Mr. Ket.i.er. Judge Cull. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the fall election how did Lead go? 

Mr. Keller. The fall election? The fall election of 1912, Lead went for 
Gov. Johnson; that Is, the Democratic candidate for governor, as I recall It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At the presidential election? 

Mr. Keller. It went for President Wilson. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do jmu remember about the vote at that time? 

Mr. Keller. How close, you mean? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Vi's. 

Mr. Kklleii, Well, I don’t, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know about how many votes were cast at 
the presidential election? 

Mr. Kelijer. Well, I should say about 1,800. 

Acting (ylmlrman Commons. Do you remember what Johnson’s number was? 

Mr. Kelijcr. No, sir; 1 don’t remember that. 

Acting Chairman (\iMMONa. Were there thr<H> tickets here? 

Mr. Keller. There was the Republican and Democratic, tliere were only two 
major tickets. Just those two at the fall election. 

Acting Clmlnnan Commons. How did you conduct your campaign in the fall 
as regards the empUiyees of the Homestake Co.? Did you liave any of them 
In your otHce Instructing them how to vote, who to vote for, either the Wilson 
or Johnson ticket? 

Mr. Kfj.ler. Very likely. Tliere is never a campaign that I am Interested 
In that I do not do tliat. If I am interested in it I see the men that I am 
acquainU‘d with and that I think will cooperate with me, and go over the 
matter with them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I>ld they come to your office? 

Mr. Kelijer. Well, tliey usually do. I presume they did that year. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. How did you get word to them? 

>Mr. Keller. Well, In various ways. It depends on who they are. If it Is — 
well. It nmy be men that I will met?t on the street, or men that I can telephone 
to, get in touch by telephone easier than I can see them; it just depends on 
who they are. 

Acting Chairman (^)mmons. Are there certain individuals that you depend 
upon to get word to them? 

Mr. Keller. Well, no ; I can’t say that there is. It depends entirely on who 
they are, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Do you ask the shift bosses to notify you of the 
men under their direction to come to see you? 

Mr. Kkixeb. No; I do not know that I have ever done that. Usually I 
will apeak to a shift boas himself, and if I think he is favorably Inclined to an 
individual or the ticket I desire to help I will talk to him about it; If I 
think he Is not, why, I don’t, naturally. The shift bosses of the Homestake 
Mining Co. hUve their own notions politically and have exercised them» and 
that is detnoustrnted here oonstantly. We do not have an election 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many shift bosses are there? 
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Mr. Kkllkr. I should Judge about 40. Tluit Is Just a guess. 

Aetlug Chairinau (.’ommons. Atsml how many of them arc you iK'rsonally 
acquainted with? 

Mr. Kelleb. Oh, I suppose half of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About 20? 

Mr, Keujcr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And that 20 you would (x>n.sider your friends? 

Mr. KEl,I.^:R. I should think so. 

Acting Cliuirmun Commons. So that you could dei)eiul upon about 20 of 
them to give these invitations to 

Mr. IvEi.LEB, Well, when 1 speak to a shift boss I do not expect him to sim- 
ply si>eak to the men under him, not by any metins ; some of our shift bosses 
are some of our most inliuential citlzems here. They have friends all over the 
town in different walks of life, and If they can assist iwlltlcally and are sup- 
posed to do it I exr)ect tliem to do Just as any man would do, just a.s I wouUl 
do, u.se tlieir intluence where they can. They do not confine it to the men 
under them, and they do not direct it to the men under them. 

Acting Chairman Comm(»nh. Are all of the voter.s of this town of IxmuI able 
to read their ballots in Eiigll.sh? 

Mr. Kkli.ek. No; I do not beliiwe they all are. Probably a small percent- 
agt* <*an not; but I think it is a small i>ercentage. 

Acting Chalnnan Commons. About 10 per cent, would you say? 

Mr. Keller. I should iu)t think over that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then say there are 1,800 votes; you would say 
about 2(K)? 

Mr. Kei.leh. Well, there would not be to exceed that at the outside, in my 
Judgment. In that amount I believe there Is usually a tlnddlty or reticence 
developed on tlie part (»f tlie men who can not do that, to vote at all. It seems 
to be a ftMding that they do not care to try it. I have noticed that. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. In this campaign did you talk with auy of these 
that could not speak English? 

Mr. KELT.EU. No, sir. 

Acting ("halrmun Commons. And instruct them as to the method of voting? 

Mr. Krr.LEB. No, sir. It is bad enough to have to talk politics to a man 
who can understand you. I nev«*r tried to talk it to a person who could not, 
either with or wltliout an interpreter. 

And In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest, I don’t think the 
chairman used the word In that sense, but the word “ instruct ” was U8e<l. 
And I disclaim ever at any time instructing any of the men in the sense of 
trying to tell the man how lie should vote If he is not so inclined. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ortalnly; 1 ilidn’t Intend to use It. 

Mr. Keujeu. Yes; I thought you meant to explain. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I mlsust*d the woril. What is the method of 
voting here; do they have the Australian sy.stem? 

Mr. Kellek. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it a machine vote? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Written? 

Mr, Keller. Written. Written method. We have a ballot and the names 
of the candidates are printed upon the ballot, and the method of voting Is by 
placing a cross In front of the name you desire to vote for. We have the or- 
dinary Australian regulations as to preserving the integrity of the polling 
place. And in the 18 years that I have llveii in Deadwood and Lead I have 
never known of a row or trouble or difficulty at a polling place of any descrip- 
tion whatever. I don’t believe there Is a more orderly set of elections held 
anywhere in the country than those held In this community In that period 
of time. 

Acting Chairman Commons, That is, there never has been any investigation 
of ballot-box frauds or anything? 

Mr. Keli-eb. No, sir ; nor never a suggestion of any kind that ever I have heard 
of, except last fall — I think it was last fall — there were some statements In 
one of the eastern papers that the registration in Lead was entirely too large, 
that the vote wasn’t here. But aside from that one time I have never known 
of any suggestion of its being made. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case a man can’t read English, under the law 
he has an Interpreter? 

Mr. Kelleb. He has a right to an Interpreter to explain it. 
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A(?tlng Chairman Commons. He can call for It? 

Mr. KELi.Ka. He can ask to have the ballot explained to him, and he can, 
under our system, request either one of the three judges to mark his ballot for 
him — the judge shall l>e permitted to go Into the booth with him. But I have not 
known of that being done even once. It is in the law, but I have never known 
of its being exercised, that privilege. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And is that the ground on which you base your 
idea that there Is reluctance on the part of the non-English voter? 

Mr. Keli.ek. I think that is the reason. I think that is on§ of the reasons. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the main reason? 

Mr. Keller. We have had at times some very immature or Inadequate voting. 
For Instance, frequently quite a number of the ballots will be found with just 
one cross on them, and that cross will be before some Inferior and insignificant 
ottlce that does not amount to anything and that nobody is taking any interest 
in, but this voter has happene<l to have known the person and wanted to vote 
for him with that cross. Every election, even in the presidential elections, you 
will find any number of ballots that will be voted for just one little city official, 
nobody else. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you name any other gentleman in the 
locality that are interested as you ore in politics and that make an effort to 
sc‘cure voting according to their Ideas? 

Mr. Keller. Well, it Is pretty general. I think we are like every community. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who would be considered your principal man 
who believes with you and works with you on such linos of politics? 

Mr. Keller. Well, T should say that ordinarily I consider Mr. .T. W. Curran 
and Mr. U. H. Drlskol, cashier of tlie bunk; P. A. Gushurst, the grocer man 
here; Mr. Koyce, who is Mr. Irwin’s assistant; Mr. Ernest May, who is also in 
tlie grocery business liere and has represented tiiis county in the State senate 
for a numi)er of years ; and Mr. Howard, the mayor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I’liese gentlemen are generally Republicans? 

Mr. Kei.leu. Yes; tliey are all Republicans, I think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W(‘re tlu'y all for Wilson at this last election? 

Mr. KELJ.ER. Well, I don’t know as to that. I don’t really remember. I don’t 
think Gushurst was. 1 think Guslmrst w'as — I am quite sure Gushurst was not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In your position as attorney for the company, I 
suppose you wovdd recogni/c, t)f course, tlu\t your wislies would go a very long 
way with employees. Is Mr. Grier acquainted with your politl(*al activities? 

Mr. Keltj:r. Well, only in a very general way. I talk political matters with 
Mr. Grier, and I usually feel that I have Mr. Grier’s sanction for wliatever I do 
politically. Ho is very active — altliough not always, because frequently Mr. 
Grier is not here, and Mr. Grier does not take the interest in politics that I do 
by any moans. We don't agree on some matters politically. 

Acting Chairman Cotumons. Would ;^'ou mind telling wliat you don’t agree on? 

Mr. Kki LKR, Well, Idr. <Jiier I liave always thought was more inclined to — 
well, to favor wiint some people call soclaillstlc and some progressive ideas than 
I am. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. You are a standpatter? 

Mr, Keller. I am a standi)atter, .so-called, altliougli I do not consider iny.self 
a lildebouiul standpatter, by any means. 

Acting Cluiirman Commons. Well, you can change, I can see tliat. 

Mr, Kkli.kk. 1 tldnk I have clianged, I consider that a great many of the 
most progressive piect'S of legislation that have been enacte<l both Feilerally 
and In tlie State have been wise legislation, and I favor them. Some of them 
I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When you change<l from tlie Republican Party in 
1912 to tlie Democratic Party In the election, did you discuss tills matter with 
Mr. Grier? 

Mr. Keller. 1 tldnk Mr. Grier was away at the time. [Addressing Mr, 
Grier:] Weren’t yon, Mr. Grier, in Canada? 

Mr. Gbier. Yes. 

Mr. Keluer. I think Mr. Grier was In Canada, sick. 

Acting Chairman Commons, It was solely on your own conviction? 

Mr. Keixer. Yes, sir ; the Hoinestake Mining Co. had nothing to do with It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You think you could say definitely so far as 
the mining company represented by Mr. Grier is concerned, that he leaves 
that matter efitlrely to you on your own initiative to do as you please? 
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Mr. Keluer. Well, I would not want to assume toi> umch nmhority In a 
matter of that kind. I should say that notwithstandinjj the awful and ex- 
traordinary suspicions and all that, I should say that the Homestake Mining 
Co. does not take a very jfreat part In politics. I know we don’t take ns much 
part as a great many people would like to have us. There is not an election 
held, neither primary nor general, that the candidates, some of them, do not 
come and request us to take a part In and request me to, and I Invariably d«> 
dine to do It. It is not because we want to participate in those things. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson has a question. 

Mr. Keller. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. The chairman askt'^l you in regard to these gentle- 
men that you named as your associates, going to the Democratic Party. He 
asked it in the national sen.se. Did any of tho.se gentlemen join with you in 
the Stale, back the State Democratic nominee? 

Mr. Keller. Well, sir. I could not tell you. Mr. Commissioner, because I 
have simply talkwl to my friends, who are usually my political friends, too. 
But we don’t alway.s agree, by a good deal. 

Commissioner Gakrkt.son. IHd the announcement of the Republican candi- 
date in regard to tl»e appointment of a tax commission have any effect on 
anybody’s change of polltioul opinion in this territory? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir ; I tion’t think s<>. 

Commissbmer Garretson. He did appoint the commission, didn’t he? 

Mr. Keller. The nutlonaU 

Mr. Garretson. No; your own Gov. Byrne of this State. 

Mr. Keli.er. Yes; lie appointed the commission. 

Commissioner Garretson. What did that eommission do to valuations in 
this locality? 

Mr. Keller. They increased, the eommission, as this commission well knows, 
they increased the asses.stsl valuation of the Homestake about double. 

(commissioner Garret.son. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keller. And I may say that wo supported Gov. Byrne In this last pri- 
mary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any other statement you care to make? 

Mr. Keller. Will the record take that? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any other statement yon care to make? 

Mr. Keller. Well, yes; if the chairman pleases. At the close of the testi- 
mony of Mr. Klrwan yesterday, there was brought out by Mr. Commniissioner 
Garretson the fact that In one of the Deadwood papers there was pcmding a 
notice, or citation as Mr. Commissioner called It, and Mr. Klrwan was asked 
in regard to that. And upon leaving the stand, or just before leaving the 
stand, suggested he thought there was something back of the suit. Mr. Com- 
missioner Garretson evidently in the casual reading of the notice dlil not 
discover the name of any 

Commissioner Garret.son. Plaintiff. 

Mr. Keller (continuing). Plaintiff. And I have taken the trouble of 
looking that up, Mr. Commissioner. And I find in the notice that the plain- 
tiff’s name is stated, but up in the top part of the title, which probably ob- 
scured It when you read It. 

Commissioner Garretson. Very likely; It was a Saturday Dendwoo<l paper. 

Mr. KELtJjR. Yes, sir. I find It here In the Daily Telegram of Saturday. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am uncertain of the name of the par)or. 

Mr. Keltj®. Well, I found It by calling up Mr. Hodson, who represents Mr. 
Klrwan in this litigation, I didn’t know what It was. 

Commissioner Garretson. W'hat is the plaintiff’s name? 

Mr. Keller. The plaintiff l.s the Ix^ad City Miners’ Union, plaintiff. 

Commls.sioner Garretson. Well, that Is 

Mr. Keller, Versus Charles 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that is Mr, Ryan, is it not? 

Mr. Keller, I presume it Is. But I may say that Mr. Commissioner Gar- 
retson In conversation with Mr. Klrwan and myself after the adjournment 
stated that he thought that Mr. Klrwan had in mind Mr. Ryan, and Mr. 
Klrwan had In mind the Homp,stake Mining <3o. But I thought they had that 
in mind, that the Homestake Mining Co. was back of this, and for that reason 
I took the trouble of looking this title np. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You make that as a correction? 
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l\lr. Keller. I wish to iimke tiiat us a correction. And I also desire to state, 
with the permission of tlie commission, that the Homestake Mining Co. has not 
ami has never hud either directly or indirectly or remotely any interest even, 
or anytliing to do with this litigation from its beginning to the present time. 
In fact, all I know of it is what Mr. Hod.son told me last niglit over the tele- 
phone wlien I called him up. 

Commissioner Caruetson. You might just as well put the rest of this in the 
record : 

ImnuMliately following that the witness asktKl me in regard to it, and I stated 
to him then tliat my interpretation was that the witness, Mr. Kir wan, meant 
Mr. IlyaiL 

Mr. Keller. Exactly. 

Commissioner (jIaruktson. Is that correct? 

Mr, Keller. Exactly. 

Commissioner Garre rsoN. And th<‘ witness further state<l to me what he has 
Just stated here, that the Homestake had no connection tlierewith. And I 
said to him then that if they had I had no doubt on earth they had a perfect 
alibi. Is that the exact hinguage, Mr. Witness? 

Mr. Kkj.lek. Yes, sir ; that is the exact language. 

Commissioner tiARUETsoN. That 1 used? 

Mr. Keller. Tl\at you used. But I wish to make it so positive that I wish 
to remove any thought that we are trying to establish an alibi. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Keller. I also wisli to call attention to another mutter, and that is 
the reference which was made to the pending — to the suit instituted by the 
Homestake Mining Co. against the Lead City Miners’ Union, and to which 
reference was made under examination by Mr. Commissioner Garretson when 
Mr. Kirwan was upon the stand. Mr. Kirwan slated that In that suit the 
suit had been tiled and tl\at they luid demande<l or lileil an answer or some 
sort of pai>er demanding that we set forth in detail the specific instances of 
coercion. I have examined my files in that case, and I find that the facts ere 
these : 

The plaintiff, Homestake Mining Co., brought suit against the miners’ union 
for $10,000 damages, the suit being commenced In November, 1909; that in 
this complaint we alleged various acts; that is, we alleged intimidation and 
coercion, as has been suggested. The defendant filed a demurrer to this com- 
plaint, the demurrer being upon the technical legal grounds as follows: 
“ First, that said complaint does not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action against defendant. Second, that said complaint does not state or 
show facts showing tluit the plaintiff is entitled to any relief against this 
defendant. Third, that said complaint shows on its face that plaintiff has 
no cause of action against defendant. Fourth, that said complaint shows 
on its face that this court has no jurisdiction in the alleged cause of action. 
Signed, Robert C. Royce, Rlchard.son, and Hawkins, attorneys for plaintiff.” 

The demurrer, under the practi(‘e in the Federal court on common law ac- 
tions In this Slate, confesses the truth of the statements in the complaint 
but raises the siifllclency of the complaint as a matter of law. And I wish 
to state further tluit there is not or never was flletl — neither filed nor served 
any answer, any demand, or notice of any kind or description whatever asking, 
demanding, or reiiuestlng the plaintiff to set forth the several and particular 
Instances of coercion, but the matter has rested in this condition from the 
time of filing the demurrer to tlie present time. 

I simply felt that tlie statement of Mr. Kirwan ought to be corrected in 
nccordanct* with the record. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We are much obliged to you. 

Mr. Keller. I desire at this time, though I really do not see the relevancy 
of this, but inasmuch as It has been Injected in here and the commissioners 
seemed to think it had some bearing, I desire to file the complaint and the 
demurrer If the commissioners desire. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As an exhibit? 

Mr. Keller. Yes. 

(The paiier so presented was marked “Keller Exhibit No. 1.” 

Said demurrer so presented was marked “ Keller Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Mr. Keller. I was also requested by the commissioner, Mr. Garretson, I 
think, or perhaps Chairman Commons, to file a copy of the agreement under 
which certain ofjhe titles were fixed. 

Commissioner^ ARRETSON. I did not request that ; It was Chairman Commons, 
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Acting Chairman Commons. You may file that. 

(The paper so presented was niurkHl “ Keller Exhibit No. 3.” 

Keller Exhibits Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were by direction of the commission, at 
the request of Mr. Keller that they be returne<l, ordered copied Into the record 
and returned, and will appear at the close of this day’s hearing.) 

Mr. Kkller. In looking over the papers, I did not lind a copy of the agree- 
ment, but I did find a doeti executed pursuant to the agreement which embodies 
the same terms. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would the agreement show any terms or penal- 
ties that the deed did not show'? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir ; I think they are Identical. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So you think they are all emlKMiied in the deed? 

Mr. Keller. In the deed. There is no provision for compensation In the de(xl. 
In that connection I think in fairness to the situation here I ought to state, 
because it may be a little obscure in the record that all the property within 
Lead City is owned or held by the Homestake Mining (%». That impression 
might have been conveyed by the trend of co!iversatit)n that has taken place 
here. 

In this connection, If the commission is pleased — I understood I was excusetl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; you are. 

Mr. Keller. In reference to this pendii»g suit, and the colloquy wldch took 
place over It, as I judge it, for the purpose of indicating that there were no 
ea.scs of coercion — I do not know' that that is mat<*rial or relevant, but it seems 
to liave been thought S(j — in tliat connection 1 dc‘sire to say w'e have present, so 
I umlorstand, two men whom w’o wouhl like to have the commission examine 
as to that very matter. Of course we can furnish any numl)pr of acts of 
violence and coercion and everything else after tlie trouble began, and If that 
would Interest the commission at all — we assume the commission Is not Inter- 
estiHl In tlmt — but w'«* have two w'itnesses here who can suljstantiate the state- 
ments in this complaint to tlie effei't tluit coercion and very radical coercion 
W'as used as against them prior to the time of the trouble when the organization 
was in progress. We shoul<] like to lane tlie commission examine those two men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Neary. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. L. NEARY. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Please give your name. 

Mr. Ne.ary. J. L. Neary, Lead City, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What is your position w'lth the Home.stake Min- 
ing Co.? 

Mr. Neaby. Credit man. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or rather w'ith the Hcarst Mercantile Co, 

Mr. Neary. With the Hearst Mercantile Co., I should say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you explain your duties and what your 
office procedure is? 

Mr. Neary. In opening up new accounts, liandllug the i redlts, handling — part 
of the system of the Hearst Mercantile Co., passing on different accounts; that 
Is, the men that are employed by the company come to me to get an O. K. for 
what they need to go to work In the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is what, for example; whnt does that 
cover? 

Mr. Neary. That covers what is necessary to start In, such as overalls, shoes, 
dinner pail, lamp, cap, underwear, everything that practically necessary to 
start In. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then are the credits also for supplies, house- 
hold supplies? 

Mr. Neaby. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Clothing? 

Mr. Neary. Clothing; yes, sir; groceries, furniture, hardware, and dry goods. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you secure yourself, secure the Hearst 
Mercantile Co.? 

Mr. Neaby. We take an order from the men for their check. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That check Is monthly? 

Mr. Neaby. Monthly ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And is that an order for the entire amount that 
they sign over to you? 

Mr. Neaby. Yes. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Then what Is tlie next step? 

Mr. Neaby. On pay day, wliatever pay day It Is, we take that check In the 
office and deduct the account and pay him the difference. That is, in a great 
many cases, of course, wiiere people have been here for a few years and we are 
acquainted with them, we allow them to pay as they please, practically, on their 
account — that Is, w'e do not hold it all out. That is, say a man owes an account 
of $60 or $70, his check may be $90, and he w'ants to draw $40 or $30 out of his 
check; he is paid tlwit amount. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you pay the cash, the balance to the men? 

Mr. Neary. Well, there is another gentleman, Mr. Fincher; we really handle 
the cash between us — that is, when he Is out at meals I usually pay off and take 
my chance when he is out and he does the same for me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is Mr. Fincher’s position? 

Mr. Neary. Mr. Fincher’s position is cashier; he handles all the cash. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Cashier for the Hearst Mercantile Co.? 

Mr. Neary. For the H(‘arst Mercantile Co. 

Acting Chairman Coauions. Then who pays the men who do not trade at the 
ileurst Mercantile Co.? 

Mr. Neary. They are paid In the Ilomestake office. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. Who pa.vs them? 

Mr. Neary. Well, th‘\v have an office force there, four or five, that usually pay 
the men there when they come in. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They get their checks or cash — are they paid Ir. 
cash? 

Mr. Neary. They are paid in checks on the First National Bank. 

Acting Chairman Commons. f»n the bank in Lead? 

Mr. Neary. In T.ead. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What man has charge of paying them? 

Mr. Neary. Mr. Fogelsong is chief of the clerks in the Homestake office. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. Who Is Mr. Fogelsong, is he an employee? 

Mr. Neary. He is an employee of the Homestake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is he the city commissioner? 

Mr, Neary. No; he is his ijrother. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He is a brother of the city commissioner? 

Mr. Neary. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Cliairinan (’ommons. So all of the employees of the company are either 
paid by you or by Mr. Fincher? 

Mr. Neary. Mr. Fincher or myself or under the direction of Mr. Fogelsong. 
Ho has four or five assistants there. Of course, ns they come in it takes more 
than one man to wait on them. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. How many accounts liave you? 

Mr. Neary. We have in the neighborhood of twelve or thirteen hundred ac- 
eounts, men working for the Homestake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. What classes of employees? 

Mr. Neary. What classes? 

Acting Chairman Comaions. Yes; laborers, miners? 

Mr. Neary. All chisses of employees — that is, men of all parts of the works, 
all departments. Then, of course, we extend credit to others that do not work 
for the Homestake Co. For instance, ad.1oInlng camps and in the city here. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaion.s. How many of that class of accounts have you? 

Mr. Neary. We perhaps have six or seven hundred, I should judge; I am not 
quite positive to say offhand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are conducted on the same way, are they? 

Mr. Neary. Well, of course, the older Inhabitants that have been here for 
years, their credit is established, we know them, of course, and there is nothing 
except to come in and pay their bill. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They do not sign their checks to you? 

Mr. Neary. No; ordinarily. 

Acting Chairman Coacacons. What proportion of those thirteen hundretl sign 
over their checks to you? 

Mr. Neary. Well, I suppose 60 per cent of the checks come Into the Hearst 
Mercantile ofllce, but all those are not orders. What I mean to say is, there are 
a great many of the men employed who request us to cash their checks. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. What would be the reason for that? 

Mr. Neary. C^venlence to a great many that come in, for instance, after the 
bank is closed. ^ 
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CJommlsstoner O’CJonnell. You siuiply msh it for them? 

Mr. Neary. Simply cash it for them. They get their money and they do not 
liave to go to the bank. It Is a eonvenleuce in that way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The accounts accumuJate for a month, then, as a 
rule? 

Mr. Neaby. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the general idea? 

Mr. Nkary. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About what would you stiy would be the general 
average run of indebtedness at the end of a month V Is there any way of in 
vestigatlng that? That is, what is the balance paid to the employet^ at the 
end of the month? Take laborers first. 

Mr. iXEAUY. Well, of course, 1 do not know as I could answer tljat diriK-tly — 
that is, to be positive— but there is, perhai>s. in the nelgliborhood of ji;i(X),l)00 
haudlcHi at the cashier’s window every month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, that is i)aid out? 

Mr. Neary. All business transact I cmis. 

Acting Chairnuin Commons. That would lndical<‘ (WH) who are not employes? 

Mr. Neary. That would indicate that about; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they run uboul the same as the employees? 

Mr. Neary. The accounts? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Neary. Well, nut quite so heavy. Of course, iKH)ple of that character on 
the outside would perliaps imve tluar accounts limited maybe to «lry goods; 
another maybe might have clothing; another one might be groceries; so the 
accounts, of course, are scattered. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All new employees come to you, then, to get the 
wjulpment? 

Mr. Neaby. Yes, sir. They have a slip with the name, given to them by Jdr. 
Irwin, the employment agent of the company ; he presents that slip at the win- 
dow, and I give him an O. K. slip in turn to tlie dilt'ereut departments for the 
supplies that he wants. 

Acting Chairman Commons. SupiK)se an account during the month runs 
greater than the check? 

Mr. Neary. Well, of course, where it Is noticed that it is extravagantly used, 
of course, they are cautioned ns to what they are earning and what they are 
buying; but a great many of the accounts run over the check. That is, in case 
a man may be earning $1)0 or $100 a uunith and his account might run $115, 
$120, $125, or $1110, there would be nothing 8<ii<l at ail about that unless It 
was where it really showed signs of extravagam-f*. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, his credit must be kept good? 

Mr. Neary. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1 believe that Is all. Much obliged to you, Mr. 
Neary. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. S. R. SMITH. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Smiili, give your name. 

Mr. Smith. S. R. Smith. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have yon livetl In Lead? 

Mr. Smith. 1 have lived here something over 37 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What has been your business during that time? 

Mr. Smith. I have been In the mercantile business mostly, in the furniture 
and undertaking business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W'hat Is your business at the present time? 

Mr. Smith. At the present time I am out of business, all with the exception 
of the piano business. I am getting out of business. I had the undertaking 
business. A year ago, a couple of years ago, I closed out my furniture busi- 
ness, cleaning it up a year ago, and on the 1st of this month I disposed of my 
undertaking business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliut other business have you had? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the piano business and all branches of the furniture busi- 
ness, and also the livery business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have been connecteil with the banking 
business? 

Mr. Smith. Yes ; I have been a stockholder and also a director in one of the 
banks. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What bank? 
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Mr. Smith. I was a stockholder in the First National Bank here at one time, 
also the First National Bank in Deadwootl, and In the Miners and Merchants* 
Bank when they oiiened here I was a stockholder there. At the present time I 
am not a stockholder In any, I was also on the board of directors of the Miners 
and Merchants*. 

Acting ('hairnmn Commons. You may state what were your reasons for going 
out of the furniture and undertaking business. 

Mr. Smith. Why, I went out of the business because It was becoming very 
much unprofitable. I used to make a success of the business and used to make 
money In it. Tntluence was brought to bear against my business to such an 
extent that I have closed it out. 

Acting Chulriuan Commons. What Is the nature of the influence that was 
brought to bear? 

Mr. Smith. It has luH'n strongly from the managers of the Homestake Min- 
ing Oo. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On what ground did they bring that to bear? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that is what I have not been able to ascertain as the reason 
why, because during my residence In the city here I have always worked to aid 
the Homestake Mining Co. and industry, being the only industry that we have 
here in the city ; but I have been led to believe that possibly. In the first place, 
it was because T was elected on the school board, and at that time the Home- 
stake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what time was your election to the school 
board ? 

Mr. Smith. That was about ISfH). 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Tliat is, 2.'5 years ago? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; about that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is a long time ago. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Anything more recent than that? 

Mr. Smith. I would like to make a little explanation on that If you will 
allow me to give It — the reason why I believe it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hid the company show hostility to you? When 
did you first become aware of their hostility? 

Mr. Smith. Well, shortly aftiT that I was on the school board. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. You may state what was the nature of that. 

Mr. Smith. It relates to taxes. The company refnseil to pay the school tax, 
which was about $6,000. I had got very much Interested in the school work 
here, as it had bwn In very bad condition. And we added the high-school branch 
to the school and repaired the buildings and built n new schoolhouse down In 
Washington addition. And nnotlier point that we made was to employ our 
home teachers, girls that had graduated from the normal school at Spearflsh, 
and 

Commissioner O’Connelt. Speak right out; you are big enough. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. I insisted on the collection of the tax, and we compromised 
on half of it. They paid three thousand dollars instead of six. And from 
that time on I imve noticed that the managers were a little hostile. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next instance of hostility? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I would like to finish this, if you will allow me to, when 
I got off from the school iioard, because tiiere might be a little reason from that, 
t>eople might think I had done something in tlie school district, and would 
like to clear it up now, If you will permit me to do so. 

My term was three years as treasurer. And at the expiration of that Mr. 
N. W. Gregory was electeil. I did not run again. And after he was elected he 
failed to qualify, I presume because the bond was $10,000 and he did not care 
to give it. Then I was asked to remain on the board by the superintendent of 
schools, a woman. And finally, after her persuading me to do so, I consented 
until another election. 

But one day Mr. Ernest May, a business man here, came in with an appoint- 
ment to succeed me. I very gladly turned It over, turned over the books and 
money to him, and during the time that I was on the school board we purchased 
from the O. G. Tanner — who had been in the real estate business here — a min- 
ing claim, I think it was called the Corbett claim, which lays in the heart of 
the mining belt, and very close to the mills. We bought It for a very small 
sum for the rej^n that his son, about 12 or 14 years old, was obliged to be 
moved from I>^^, and he exacted a very small amount for this mining claim 
that he might get a ranch to take him on in the valley. 
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We arranged for Mr. Tanner to get the Government patent title and deed 
it to the school district. I remember that 1 remarked to another member of 
the board ^hat that would bring us from thirty to forty thousand dollars some 
day, would build a schoolhouse. But after I had gone off the school board, I 
was informed by Mr. Tanner that he had deedetl that to the Hoinestakc Co, 
under instructions from the school board for $600. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the next instance? 

Mr. Smith. Well, after I was In the Miners & Merchants Bank tlvey seeimHl 
to renew hostilities. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was your attitude toward tlds organization 
of labor during the lockout? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I took the part with the Homestake, and worktHl to assist 
them in opening up the mines again in every way possible. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was your business largely with the einpluytvs? 

Mr. Smith. It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With the old employees? 

Mr, Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With tlie new ones? 

Mr. Smith. Well, when the new ones came I didn’t get their business so 
mucli as I had with the old ones who had dealt wlUi me for many years. 

Acting Chalrinun Commons. Then you account for the falling off of your 
business, tiie incoming of new employees? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I know that they were influenced to work against my 
business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And following that what other indications have 
you they were inllueiiced to trade elsewhere? 

Mr. Smith. Detectives in their employ knocking my business, men that didn’t 
know mi^I heard them in the hotel knocking my business and saying, “Don’t 
trade with that Smith over there.” 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other evidence? 

Mr. Smith. Well, for instance, In the undertaking business, at the hospital 
they told me they liad Ixhui instructed to turn the business away from me by 
the several doctors. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other indications? 

Mr. Smith. Well, a good many in a business way. For instance, I was trying 
to sell my barn down here to a party, and asked .$6,000 for it, and he was very 
much interested in it. A few days later I heard their attorney told him to only 
offer me $4,000. The next time I saw lilm he made me that offer of $4,000. 
Those are only one of the great many instances that have occurred In whicli 
they were Influenced. 

Now, let me give you another, if you will. I sold the building down here to 
the Elks Lodge for a home. It Is a large ihree-story glas.s-front building. In 
erecting that I erected it myself, and I had my name put in the stone at the 
top. In selling this building I took over half of the bonds of the entire issue, 
so that I owned over half of tlie building at that time, and a year ago last 
winter I was in California and when I returned I found my name was cut off 
of the stone. The man, the contractor that was working on tlie building, was an 
old friend of mine, and I asked him about It, and he told me that he had cut 
it off because he had been urged so strongly by tlie attorney that has been on 
the stand here, by Mr. Neury, one of the witnesses who was just here in the 
chair, and others who are at the head of the Homestake Mining Co., until it 
bothered him to such an extent he cut the name off. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your patrons now, then, I take it, are not em- 
ployees of the Homestake Mining Co.? 

Mr. Smith. Well, not at the present time. I haven’t anything left except 
pianos, and I am going to haul them into the country where I will get away 
from the employees of the Homestake Co. to sell them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The general weight of your evidence will be to 
the proposition that the company, for some reason you are not familiar with, has 
directed trade away from you so that practically you have been compelled to 
give up business In this town? 

Mr. Smith. Why, yes. sir ; I think if you would converse with anybody that 
they would be free to tell you that that is the condition. It Is general talk 
among a great many, and a great many of my friends have given me informa- 
tion that I wouldn’t care to embarrass them by giving It, so that I am positive 
on that question. 
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douiinissloner O’Conweix. Who did you dispose of your furniture and under- 
taking business to? 

Mr. Smith. The furniture business I closed out until I got the stock reduced 
and moved Into a building in the next block, and Just as soon as I got moved I 
was burned out. 

CominlSHloner O’Connell. Burned out? 

Mr. Smith. Burned (uit. In fact, the last load I took in about 5 o’clock in 
the evening, and at 12.20 that night the building was on fire, and I had to 
escajie with iny wife and myself through the front window. I had to drop her 
onto the sidewalk, and in dropping her it broke a Joint in her backbone and I 
also was crippled in my knee by breaking the bottom of the kneecap and all the 
ligaments on the shle of the knee, ami I have been crippletl ever since. 

Commissioner 0'(.’onnell. Were there any other furniture men or undertak- 
ing people in the city with whom a combination was entered into by you to 
keej) prices up In any way? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; 1 have never combined with anyone to hold prices up. 
I liave to mention that some years ago we started to organize a local under- 
takers’ union for tlje Blac k Hill.s, and at that time I luacle an effort to reiluce 
the prl<*e of embalming, and I took it up with all the undertakers living in the 
Hills, and all but one favored charging .$50 for embalming. That one was 
Mr. Burns, at Rapid City, who wanted to make the price $25. I myself have 
made tlie price much less than .$.50. with the exception of, possibly, some few 
cases that I have to have extra work on account of long shipments. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Is lliere a merchants’ association in the city? 

Mr. Smith. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tliere any form of board of trade? 

Mr. Smith, There is a commercial club. 

(5unmlssioner O’Conneix. That is a club? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissloner O’Connell. TIuit Is for amusement and social purposes? 

Air. Smith. No, sir; they are supposed to l<»ok after the business interests of 
the city — the Lead City (kmimerclal Club. 

Commissioner OT’onneli.. It is tlie same as the board of trade or organiza- 
tion of the commercial men of the town for the interests of the town in the 
commercial world. Is tliat still In existence? 

Mr. Smith. We have not an organization that still exists. There is not any 
combination of the merchants at all ; it is only a commercial club. It is organ- 
ized such as most any other. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you own any real estate that you rent — houses 
that you rent? 

Mr. Smith. Not now. I only own one building In the city, and that is a 
harn. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A barn? 

Air. Smith. A livery barn; yes, sir. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Since you have mentioned your case, are there 
otlier business men, to your knowleilge, vvho have been driven out in the same 
vay ? 

Air. Smith. Well, there are several who liave quit business and gone away 
from here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you familiar with the names of any that 
jou could cite that have had similar exiierleiices to yours? 

Air. Smith. Not to the extreme my business has b<.»en handled, I don’t think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is sufficient. We are very much obliged 
to you. 

Is Air. Busier here? 

TESTIMONY OP MB. VICTOE A, lUSIEB. 

Acting Chairman CoM^foNs. Give your name. 

Mr. Busies. Victor A. Busier. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your business? 

Air. Busies. Cashier of the Miners & Alerchunts Savings Bank. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wluit is the <‘apital stock of your bank? 

Mr. Busies. Twenty-three thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are your deposits? 

Mr. Busier. Oae hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What class of business do you handle? 
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Mr. Lusieb. Just a general banking business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it a commercial business? 

Mr. Lusieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a savings account also? 

Mr. Lusieb. Savings and commercial account. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your savings account? 

Mr. Lusiek. One hundreil and four thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One hundred and four thousand dollars? 

Mr. Lusier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your other commercial accounts? 

Mr. Lusier. We have what we call commercial account.s about .$30, (KX), and 
aibout $1.‘>.000 time certificates, or time deposits, as you might call them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long has your bank betm In existence? 

Mr. Lusier. Since 1902. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Homestake Mining Co. have deposits in 
your bank? 

Mr. Lusier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It does not do a checking business? 

Mr. Lu.sier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The savings accounts you mentioned, they con- 
sist of savings from the employees of the Homestake Mining Co.? 

Mr. Lusier. Mostly ; yes, sir. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. How many of those accounts have you? 

^Ir. Lusier. I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the average amount of the accounts? 

Mr, Lusier. I would not be preparetl to say that either. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you pay interest on those? 

Mr. Luster. Four iht cent. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Your loans are all commercial, are they? 

Mr. Lusier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The savings account, what are those loans for? 
Jir. T.usier. Our loans total $]15,(X)0. 

Acting Chairman C’ommons. Are they for business? 

Mr. L\ siER. For business and otherwisjo; for Instance, mortgage on homes 
and collnt^*ral securities. 

Acting Clialrinan Commons. What part would he on homes and securities? 
Mr. Lusier. Well, we have about $27,<KX) on real-estate securities. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the balance he loaned to buslne.s.s men? 

Mr. Lusier. No, sir; some investors ami some otherwise. I never figureil 
it up to see how much was commercial and how mu(*h was otlu'rwl.se. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the other banks in town? 

Mr. Lusier. The First National Bank. 

Acting Clmirman Co.mmons. What is the capital stock? 

Mr. Lusier. Fifty thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that the only other bank? 

Mr. Lusier. That Is the only one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the bank that has the business of the 
Homestake Co.? 

Mr. Lusier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who is the cashier? 

Mr, Lusier. Mr. Driscoll. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think that is sufficient. I am much obliged to 
you. 

Mr. Grier, will you kindly take the stand again? 

TESTIHONY OF MR. T. J. GRIER— Recalled. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Mr. Grier, you have heard some of these wltnesse.s 
who have lieen producefl here with reference to the policy of the company that 
you represent; are there any of these witnesses whose testimony you care to 
comment upon in any way? I will ask you individually— Bishop Busch— have 
you anything to say about the testimony which he gave? 

Mr, QRnai, Well, yes, sir; I would, Mr, Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just state In your own way briefly the main 
point that you have reference to In his testimony. 

Mr. Grier. I think what I have to say would properly come under the head 
of ** Remedy for industrial unrest.” 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you care to take up individually 
any of these witnesses’ testimony— for example, Mr. Smith’s testimony? 

Mr. Gbieb. Why, almost everything that Mr. Smith testified to here is new to 
me excepting the hostility he suggests came to him from the Homestake Mining 
Co., and on that score I am perfectly free to say that I objected very strongly 
to Mr. Smith charging the unfortunate operatives of the Homestake Mining Co. 
who had occasion to call for an embalmer to make a charge of $50 for embalm- 
ing, in view of the fact that the embalming fluid cost about 50 cents. I objected 
to any such charge as that as an outrage. I think it is my duty to protect as 
far as I can the einifloyees under my supervision against any such outrage, and 
I stH’ured a risluction from $50 to $10, which is the charge to-day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For embalming? 

Mr. (jRiKii. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Uialrman Commons. And how did you proceed to secure that reduction? 
Mr. Grier. Well, I think wo asked the other undertaker in town, called his 
attention to the cost of the embalming fluid, and asked him why a fair charge — 
for Instance, $10 — could not be made, and he agreed to it. “ Very well,” I said, 
“ I will recommend the trade to you.” 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was that true also of undertaking and coffins? 
Mr. Gbikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What had Mr. Smith been charging? 

Mr. Grier. Well, charging prices that I thought were outrageous; and I came 
Into the possession of, or came into the knowledge of, the cost by reason of one 
of the undertakt*rs here in town coming to me and offering me his business — to 
sell out to me. 1 told him I didn't want to buy it, but in the course of that inter- 
view I learned what the actual cost for coffins and furnishings and the conduct 
of a funeral w(‘re, and, knowing what Mr. Smith’s charges were, I considered 
his charges as outrageous and disapproved of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any Idea of how much you reduced the 
cost? 

Mr. Ghif:r. I wouldn’t undertake to say, excepting very materially. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the other case you apparently reduced it from 
$50 down to $10? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That would cut off four-flfths? 

Mr. Grier. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chalnnun Commons. Would you think the same? 

Mr. Grier. No ; I should think 25 or 30 per cent, perhaps. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It your general policy where you find that 
merchants are charging more than a fair price to take it up in this way? Have 
you done that in otlier instances? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, generally ; yes. As a matter of fact, the small stores of 
I.<ead city have fixed the prices, and that has been for 36 years; and Instead of 
the Hearst MercantiU* Co. <lolng it, to a large extent it has followed, and when- 
ever the Hearst Mercantile Co. reduced prices on the staples, necessities of life, 
there was a bitter complaint from the other stores, and the question was asked, 
“Are you reducing these prices to such a low figure that you want to run us out 
of town? ” 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that the store has cooperated with you in 
keeping down prices and the cost of living? 

Mr. Gbikr. The Hearst Mercantile Co.? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. You understand, Mr. Chairman, I am president of the corporation, 
the Hearst ^lercantlle Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, I see. Yes. So that has 

Mr. Grier. Although I would like to say I am not a stockholder and have no 
Interest In its profits. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. So that using the Mercantile Co. you have 
been able to keep down the prlct»s that the merchants charge? 

Mr. Gbikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For all articles? 

Mr. Grier. There i.sn’t any doubt of it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All right. Does the Hearst Mercantile Oo. have 
any standard about the fair rate of interest that they think they should earn on 
the stock? 

Mr. Gbieb. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What have been the dividends on tlmt company’s 
stock? 

Mr. Grier. Well, tlie Hearst Mercantile Co. has been quite a profitable busi- 
ness for 36 yeui*s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what was the last dividend rate, for 1913? 

Mr, Grier. Well, that return is made by Mr. Murrin to the income-tax office. 
I forget what Is was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You could give that to us, could you? 

Mr. Grier. 1 could ; yes. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. All right, we will call for it. And the capitaliza- 
tion and Inventory? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. We could get that? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I should like to on this question of the underly- 
ing causes that you bring up, I should like to for my iiersonal use, not as 
stating any of the ideas of my colleagues, to state to you what setuiis tc) me 
to be our purpose and line of suggestion.s which from my standiMilnt would 
be of use in the work that we have to do. 

As I stated at the beginning, we are reiiuired by Congress to Investigate the 
underlying causes of industrial unrest and to make recommendations of legis- 
lation to Congress, and naturally to States; if we find unrest, what are its 
causes, and what lt‘glshitlon or wdiat recommendation we should make. 

Now, I might state what seems to me the summing up of this testimnoy, the 
way it strikes me In my own point of view, not representing either the em- 
ployer or the employee, but simply as a looker-on, you might say — that you have 
here tlie most remarkal)le business organization that I have come across in the 
country. 

You have developed welfare features which are beyond anything tliat I know 
of, and are given with a liberal hand. You have a high scale of wages and 
reasonable hours, very fair hours. 'Fhere has been evidently great progress 
made in taking care of employees and in the hospital service, and you have 
taken care of the cost of living, have kept that down beyond what employees In 
other communities have been forced to pay. 

You ha VO practically been able by your great strength here us a huge cor- 
poration, dominating the whole community, and looking out for the welfare 
of your employees, to bring in a desirable class of citizen. It seem.s also that 
you are Influential in polltJcs, that you secure a good class of officials, and that 
you secure the enforcement of law and the retlucilon of immorality. 

It seems also that you make an effort to build up the religious life of the 
community, and that your inilicy Is broutl and liberal In all respects. 

I take It also that this iKiIicy defiends .solely uiion you personally. Such In- 
quiry as I have made of you would indicate that in all cases the stockholders 
leave all of those matters to you personally, and that this broad policy has been 
carried out by you on your own initiative, and that you have felt that it was 
necessary for the good of the community, the securing of a fine class of labor 
here, that you undoubtedly have done, that you should hold the reins pretty 
tight on this community. 

Now, the question that comes up In my mind in summing up our work and 
the recommendations which we should make to Congress — and this is the sug- 
gestion I would like to have from you : Would you recommend or advise or sug- 
gest that we should recommend to Congress that this method that you have here 
would be the best solution In this country of Industrial unrest, that we should 
advocate or rec'ommeud to Congress tlie encouragement of huge coriMiratlons 
that dominate the locality and can control all of the Interests that can put 
a business man out of business if he does not live up to the best Interests of 
the community, that can through its attorney influence the politics — possibly 
dominate the i>olitIcs of the locality, that through Its contributions could en- 
courage and keep up the religious life, the educational life of the community. 

You have had experience here 36 years. Up to four or five years ago you had 
to divide your power with an organization of labor, so that you are in a position 
to make a fair comparison. In all of the reports that are made here, and all of 
the talk that I hear about town — indicates that you have wielded your power 
with the greatest fairness and with the confidence of the cximmunlty and with 
the Idea of building up a good community. 

What I hear in the matter of investment Is, however, that it la felt that this 
Is all a one-man proposition ; that here Is a man that we can all depend upon 
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(48 long as he lives ami Is active in controlling the affairs of the community. 
The only uncertainty that 1 find in this community consists in the questioning 
of what will happen after you liave been compelled to lay down your reins of 
power and sonie successor has come in to take your place. 

Consequently I find that feeling amongst business men that they should keep 
iheir property in movable form so that they could get out If anything should 
happen, owing to these titles and the great power of the company In dominat- 
ing them. 

Now, taking the whole view, the situation prior to this lockout — for I take it 
that from that point Is where you crushed out all opposition, not only labor 
o)HK>sltlon blit all business onpositlon, in so far ns you cared to do it. You have 
had that previous experience, and now you have this exiierlence, and we cer- 
Ininly can make a finding, as I see it, that this is a model community ; that it 
is aliead of any mining community, certainly, that I have any knowleclge of. 
And what we must do is to make a recommendation which will look to the 
future as to whether as to u iH*nnam‘nt i)oll<*y In this country we should recom- 
mend to Congress and the States that this form of industrial solution — or 
solution of Imlustrial unrest — sluuild be tlie one which we tliink on the basis of 
what we have found here wouhl be the i>roper and lasting solution for the 
country as a whole. 

1 don’t know as I have expressed all of my Ideas on the subject. Much of it 
comes from the evidence which I got here. Some of it comes from my talks 
around with business men, around in this town. 

I find that It is almost Impossible to get si business man to come forward 
and tell us on the stand things wlilch he tells me privately. And consequently 
it is made up partly of formal evidence which I have found here, partly of my 
personal Inquiry. It may be that I am not giving all of the facts accurately. 

I should like to have you state just your judgment upon my summing up of 
the situation, and then for recommendations what you would suggest that we 
should recommend In our report to (kmgress. 

If that is satisfactory to you, and tliat seems the proi>er way, you might take 
that matter up in your (nvn way, Mr. Crier. 

Commissioner Lknnon, I wouhl like to have inserted in the record that the 
expressions given by Prof. Commons are by Prof. Commons individually as a 
commissioner, and are not collective for the board of commissioners present. 
Now, I am not saying that wo dissent from it or that we are in accord with It. 
1 am simply stating tluit It Is his statement. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Well, I might say on thjit point 

Commissioner O’Oon.neli.. Well, for all the comniissiouers that would go, l)e- 
<'ause there are some things stated I would not agree with under any circum- 
stances. 

Acting 'Chairman Commons. Well, I will make it a little stronger, Mr. Grier. 

As I see the situation betwi^en you and this union here, it was simply a strug- 
gle for power. Witnesses on tlie part of the commission showed, and evidence 
tluit you brought forth showed, that they exiiected to dominate this community 
through the closed shop jiml through their strength os a union ; that they did 
not have a policy of Jigreelng and negotiating and taking up matters with you. 
On the other hand, that you also accepted the challenge on that issue and it was 
simply a struggle for power between the two organizations. 

And my notion of that is that in the long run a corporation of this kind will 
always be able to de.stroy the organization of labor; that is, vvlien it comes down 
to a fight of this kind, that the big corporation will have the smaller — will have 
the labor organizations at a dhsadvantage, and can put them out of busines.s. 
Now, that would be my comment upon the situation as regards the merits of 
the labor cause which these men representeti. At the same time it seems to me 
from evidence that the conditions — this eight-hour system was brought about 
largely by the fact that there was this strong organization of lalmr in 
1906 and 1907, and thJit it was a useful thing at that time. It may not have 
been at other times when it attempted these coercive methods. Now, that Is a 
part of the way It appeals to me individually, 

I am perfectly pleaseii to have the safeguard put In here that I am not speak- 
ing for anyb(Mly else. Unfortunately the employers who should be present here 
are tied up by business obligations at the present time. And If you could con- 
tinue on that basis I think we would not interrupt you again. 

Commissioner Lennon. I must add a word to the record, and only a word : 

While it i^rue that as an individual I was appointed because of my ex- 
perience in the labor movement, 1 am serving on this commission as an Aineri- 
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cao citizen ; and as the evidence sliows and as my conscience dictates my find- 
ings will be on this, as well as all others. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you anything to say, Mr. O'Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Only that I haven’t the slightest objection to the 
chairman’s statement to the witness. 

Commissioner Lennon. Neither have I. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is quite purely his own statement, and without 
consultation with the rest of us. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson, have you anything to .say? 

Commissioner Gabketson. Nothing except that the chairman is six*aklng for 
the Chair. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Grier, you see the situation. Are you willing 
to continue? 

Mr, Gbieb. I would like to subscribe to everything that the chairman of the 
commission has said, even though it does pt)sslbly flatter me. I would like a !.'<(> 
to have the view’s appear in the record of a gentleman wdio has given the sub- 
ject of remedy for industrial unrest much study and who a year and a half ago 
proposed to me a plan to ameliorate tlie conditions of workingmen, which, 
although I expressed disapiiroval of at the time, I should like to submit at 
this hearing so that this commission may have at its leisure an opportunity to 
stinly the plan and give such consideration to it as It deems advisable. 

The plan submitte<l by the gentleman contemplated the organization of a 
society in Lead with objects set forth in the following article [reading] : 

“The object of this society shall be the protection and the development of 
the moral and material Interests of its members. It is to occupy itself with 
the amelioration of the economic conditions of the wmrkingmen within the 
limits of its jurisdiction by encouraging as far as possible a mutual fellow’shlp, 
both religious and national, by favoring the creation of cooperative stores and 
credit associations, as also by the establishment of a bureau of employment 
which will guarantee the honest workingman against deceit and assure the 
employer honest and competent wrork, a popular savings bank, professional 
circles, and finally special schools where the young who have passed through 
a course In the model or commercial schools already established can acquire 
before entering upon their apprentlce.ship the technh'al knowledge lndisiH»nsable 
in the exercise of their profession— In organizing. In a w’ord, the work on the 
principles of justice, equity, and charity In conformity with the laws of the 
church, notably to those given by I»ope I^ and Pope Pius X. The guild is 
Catholic in its essence.” 

Acting Chairman Commons. I didn’t get that word. 

Mr. Gbieb. Guild, 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, the guild ; yes. , , ^ , 

Mr Gbieb “It prefaces the entire doctrine of the church and endeavors to 
be inspired above all in all its actions for the solution of economic and «K‘lal 
problems of its members by the infallible teucliings of the Ohalr of St. Peter, 
of which the bishops in union with the Poiie and particularly the ordinary of 
the diocese are the authorized interpreters. This guild is not In any way or n 
any form a political or municipal association. Interesting Itself as it does in 
the social and economic questions of the hour, it avoids all appearnnw of dis- 
cussion in its meetings and reunions of a political and municipal character, 
leaving to its members an entire liberty to use their rights as citizens In follow- 
ing their own convictions.” , ^ i i * 

Gentlemen of the commission, our experiences here following the 
so called, by the Homestake Mining Co. on the 24th day of November, 1909, 
would suggest the possibility of conducting the operations of a great Industry 
with perfect fairness and human treatment to all of its operating for^ without 
the interference of a federation. And in thinking deeply of the matter I have 
' wondered whether or not it would be an Improvement on present cond thms if 
the relationship betw'een capital and labor might not well be conducted by the 
employer, incorporated or unincorporated, with the employee, organized or 

^ I^^t^lnk that the rolling stone — and there are such In all Industries amongst 

the operating staff or the employees — who has no Interest In any person, pl^. 

or thing on earth, who has no Intention of staying In any place for any further 

length of time than to accumulate enough to buy a ticket to 

I tWnk that such a person is the first to become dissatisfied with the conditions 

surrounding his work no matter how good those conditions may 

he feels t^t there is a federation treasury behind any trouble that he Is able 

88819 ®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 
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to precipitate that he Is more apt to make the effort to precipitate the trouble 
than he would be If he had only his lo<!al organization behind him. 

And, therefore, I say I have wondered whether or not conditions would be 
improved If the federation, both of employees and the federation of Industries, 
were abolished, and let each Industry deal directly with its employees, whether 
they are organiz€*d or whether they are unorganized. 

I do not wish to be understood as voicing denial of the right to any body of 
men to organize. They have Just as much right to organize as capital has. 
But I think it would be well, at least wortliy of a trial, if both the employee 
and the employer were compelled to organize under a law, and if that law is 
not now in existence enact it, putting Just as much responsibility and penalty 
on the shoulders of the organizer or the employee as is placed upon the shoulders 
of the employer. 

I think it is very wrong that a scale of wages should be made by a federation, 
and that that scale should be made to api)ly at all of the locals in the juris- 
diction of the federation. I think that each property should be allowed to make 
its own scale of wages and agreement with its employees, because there are no 
two Industries in the world, even though they are in the same district, where 
the operating conditions are Identical, where the work can be made Identical, 
and all of the conditions surrounding the w’ork identical. 

That is why 1 am suggesting that the federation should not establish a scale 
to apply all through its Jurisdiction as is too often the case. One mine might 
make a handsome profit at a scale of wages adopted by the federation, and 
that scale might absolutely prohibit the development of contiguous property. 
The result would be that there would be a lot of idle men in the district. 

And la it not better for a man to remain idle, walk the streets, or do any- 
thing else that he might do — and we know that idle hands find mischief to do — 
rather than take a dollar a day less, or a quarter a day less, or 75 cents a day 
less, or a dollar a day less for the time being, so that the property might be 
proven, its worth become known, its ability to raise Its scale to the standard? 
Or Is it better for these men to w'alk the streets in Idleness? 

The federation makes a a(‘ale that applies all over, wholly regardless of the 
conditions or the intrinsic worth of a property, not only In various places but 
in the same district. I don’t think that Is a wise thing to prevail. Now, 
whether or not my suggestion would work out beneficial to all, I don’t know. 
But it has occurred to me that In view of our experience here for the last four 
years that It might be well to try it. 

I don’t hesitate one moment to say that there never would have been any 
trouble here had It not been for the interference of the Western Federation of 
Miners. We were able always to settle in five minutes whatever little differ- 
ences came up between the employees of the Homestake Mining Co. and the 
company as long as the local organization was in existence — for thirty-two or 
three or four years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Grier, that deals with your question. Would 
you give your idea on the Sunday work question? Now, what is the proper solu- 
tion of that? I take it, as shown by the evidence, practically all the men that 
are working work practically all of the Sundays. When they take a vacation, 
it Is a vacation, not a Sunday off. Apparently, the company has power to en- 
force that rule. And on the other hand it is based on the selfishness of the 
men. Apparently, then, the company is at the mercy of the men in that case; 
the men are selfish and want the money and it would require legislation to bring 
both of them — that legislation would naturally be uniform for all the country. 

Would you think that we should recommend national or State legislation 
requiring one day in seven to be enforced, that would permit of continuous op- 
eration, but might not give every man a Sunday, but would gravitate toward 
a Sunday, and at the same time which would require probably a larger force 
of men, say probably 15 per cent of men. 

Would you say that a guild of this kind that you suggest could accomplish 
that object without legislation, and should we recommend legislation to deal 
with this situation and similar cases in other places? 

Mr. Gbikb. There Is a decided disposition on the part of the operating force 
of the Homestake Mining Co. to ask for a lay off at times when it suits them 
best. There was manifested decided opposition to the Issuance of a compulsory 
order laying off the men on Sunday. 

So far as church attendance is concerned, there is no reason why the operat- 
ing force of tile Homestake Mining Co. can’t attend a religious service once 
every Sunday If they want to. 
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Acting Chalrn^an Commons. The figures show that they don’t. 

Mr. Gbieb. That they don’t want to. that Is the reason. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; that they are working on Sunday regularly. 

Mr. Gbieb. Well 

Commissioner O’Connell. The figures don't show that. 

Mr. Gbieb. The day shift gets off at 4.30. Is there anything to prevent that 
shift from attending evening service? 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take it, then 

Commissioner O’Connell. But there are some lajoplo who do not feel they 
are attending the proper Sunday service when they attend the evening 8(»rvice. 
That Is not their full requirement. That is not the fullillment of their church 
obligation. 

Mr. Gbieb. Why couldn’t the service be made to accommodate the men? 

Commissioner O’Connell. At what time? 

Mr. Gbieb. Five o’clock. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand It, there were arrangements made 
here to commence church as early as 4 or 5 In the morning. 

Mr. Griek. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Five, or six, or seven o’clock. 

Mr. Giuer. But wliy didn’t they make arrangements to attend service at 6 
o’clock when both shifts were off? 

C’ommissioner O’Connell. I don’t know. 

Mr. Grier. And the chances are that tlie attendance would be an overflow 
congregation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those who appear before us say that they failed 
in getting the attendance at tho.se hours. 

Mr. Gbieb. Why? The men were off. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. The men have got callouseil to their duties, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Gbieb. Is there anything to jn-event a man going to morning w^rvlce 
at 5 o’clock when he gets off at 4 or 4.30? 

Commissioner 0’Conneli« I imagine tlmt a man’s pliysieal condition wouI<l 
urge him to go home and go to bed after working until 4 o’clock In the morning. 

Mr. Gbieb. Is there anything, then, that would prevent that man attending 
service at 5 o’clock in the afternoon? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; I suy again that service would not fulfill the 
man’s church requirements, possibly. There are certain requirements, at least 
I believe so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think, Mr. Grier, that your idea is this: Tlmt 
we sliould not recommend legislation on Sunday work? 

Mr. Gbieb. That is my idea, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In various industries. 

Mr. Gbieb. Now, I would like to suggest this to the commission: Twenty-five 
years ago when the operating force of the Homestake mine laid off for a 
number of Sundays to attend baseball games on Sunday afternoon, it was sug* 
gested that if they could do it then, why not now. I can tell you why. That 
was in the early day of the mine when the development had not gone very far. 
I can best illustrate the condition of the Homestake mine to-day, I think, by 
likening it to a honeycomb or a big sponge. Do you gentlemen realize that 
there are 70 miles of tunnels, crosscuts, drifts, winzes, and so forth, under- 
ground? Do you realize that carload after carload Is dunipe<l down, 4,000 cars 
a day into a winze that goes to the next level, and that it is continually 
wearing and wearing the sides of these oijenings, an<l if you wear away tlie 
wall around the holes or interstices in a sponge or honeycomb, you break It 
away, and If you break many of them awuiy what m*cnrs? A collapse. Do yon 
realize that the wear is not a hundre<Ub part us much on these walls if they are 
kept continually full and you dump your cur into It, It drops on the ore and not 
on the wmll, so the continuous operation 

Acting Chairman Commons. The suggestion that I make would permit of 
continuous operation. 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It would simply Yte a rule, not Sunday. Sunday 
would not be named in the law, but It would be required that each employee 
should have 1 day in 7, or — a set number of consecutive hours, that those 
should be arrang^ by the management In such a way as they chose, putting 
them at different points, and it might put some minimum number of Sundays, 
say, 16 out of the 62 days that a man Is off during the 1 day In 7, would be on 
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n Sunday. I am speaking now of the form of legislation which is being adopted 
in foreign countries and in the State of New York, and wlflch permits con- 
tinuous operation but requires 1 day off, so that kind of legislation would be a 
complete answer to what you have just now stated. It would not be Sunday • 
observance strictly, but it would be 1 day in 7, and along with continuous 
operation of the mine. 

Mr. (jRiER. I do not know that there could be any serious objection to 1 day 
out of 7. I merely spoke as I did to call attention to the suggestion that was 
ramie that the company could just as well do it now as they did 25 years ago. 

Acting Cbairiuun Commons. Granting that your answer to that is correct, 
then you still feel we should not recommend legislation of one day in seven, 
roughly in the form in which I have stated. Would you still say that that kind 
of legislation we should not recommend? 

Mr. Grikr. I think I would. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You would recommend one day in seven? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir ; I think I wouhl recommend leaving the matter open to 
each State to work out ns it does now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We have authority to recommend legislation to 
the States. Shall we recommend to the States that they adopt a uniform sys- 
tem of one day in seven? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I don’t want to suggest to the commission action of that 
kind. I would like to add to what I said a moment ago, if you will pardon 
me, that In wearing away these walls you are weakening the physique of the 
mines. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What you say now does not affect my proposi- 
tion at all, because I am perfectly willing to concede you should have con- 
tinuous operation of the mines. The only question is consistently with con- 
sistent operation of the mine, shall we legislate so as to give one day in seven 
to the employees? 

Mr. Grier, Well, if you will odd, to as many as is possible to lay off. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you would apply that uniformly to all men. 
The company would have to then fix their shifts ami change their shifts in such 
way that each man would have his proper term when he would get his seventh 
day off. That would be a minimum of 52 days a year. 

Mr. Grier. I know exactly what you mean, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any reason, in your mind, except tlie 
greater profits of the company, that would stand in the way of our recommend- 
ing that kind of legislation to the State of North Dakota? 

Mr. Grier, South Dakota. 

Acting Chairman Commons. South Dakota. 

Mr. Grier. Well, if the jieople want it I suppose they ought to have it. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Ami what objection would you raise to the people 
when they propose to do it? 

Mr. Grier. Well, 1 think we would try and meet the situation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you see no objection? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I would not say I don’t see any ; but 

Acting Chairman Commons. Rut put it a little different : Taking into account 
the public indlcy as well as the profits of the corporation, do you think that we 
might reasonabiy recommend that kind of legislation? 

Mr. Gbteu. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I want to ask you a little further about this guild 
system you propose. 

Mr. Grier. Why, Mr. Chairman, don’t misunderstand me ; that is not my propo- 
sition. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is mine ; I askeil you what you thought about it. 

Mr, Grier. That was proposeii to me, and I disapproved it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh; this guild system? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, if that Is true. It Is the wish of the com- 
mission you should go on and make any other statements you desire with ref- 
erence to the general proposition, the facts as I have stated them here, and the 
recommendations. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would like you to take Into consideration this 
proposition, as tlie chairman, in the statement made to you when you first took 
the stand, stated the conditions, and so on, he found here, I would like to have 
you express |#ur opinion as to what would be the result to this community if a 
dishonest, extremely unfair man, an unjust man was occupying your position. 
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I suppDse you expect to die some time like the rest of us. Suppose a man of the 
type that we hear of conducting Tammany’s affairs in New York — that is, seiz- 
ing from everybody revenue, taxing for every conceivable, imaginable tiling, 
selling vice in the community — what would become of this community under 
circumstances of that kind? 

Mr. Grieil Well, first let me thank you for the compliment ; but if the type 
of man you suggest slnuld take the reins from me he would prolmhly make some 
changes; I don’t knov'. But it seems to me that bridge might be crossed when 
it is reached. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be too late. 

Mr. Grier. I have a weak heart muscle, and am liable to go any time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is liable to overtake us all at any time. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then we will have to be careful not to excite you. 

Mr. Grier. I have to go away from here every year for three months to a sea- 
level altitude. But the suggestion you make has bt'en made time and again, and, 
as 1 .say, some changes would probably be made; my policies might not be ap- 
proved by my successor; but do you think it is necessary to provide for that 
m)W ? 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you be willing to advi>cate to this commis- 
sion that it should rc« ommend to Congress the enactment of laws that \vould 
foster, continent wide, the creation of communities like this, ruled as this one Is 
in the summing up given by the chairman frotn his standpoint ruled; a despot- 
ism, benevolent though it may be, but which by clianges in the saddle might 
become malevolent? 

Mr. Grier. I plead guilty to the charge of benevolence in a high degree, hut 
not the charge of despotism. 

Commissioner Garretson. I merely (pioled one man’s conclusion. 

]Mr. Grier. I think you are as capable of jmlglng tlie conditions that prevail 
in this town as well as I am, with the Information yon have, and you are as 
capable of saying w'hat the result would be if these conditions prevaile<l all 
over the w’oiid. 

Commissioner Garretson. It w^asn’t the question of wiiat I thought, I 
asked If you wore willing to advocate to the commission 

Mr. Gbier. If they are the best In the wmiid, wiiy not? 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you hold that they are? 

Mr. Grier. I won’t say they are the best in the w'oiid, hut I think they are 
as good as there are In the w’orld. 

Commissioner Garretson. Another question I w'ould like to ask. It seems 
from your testimony that the main fault you found with the obtrusion or In- 
trusion of the Western Fe<leration of Minors was that the w’nges should be 
fixed locally according to the conditions there existing; is that correct? 

Mr. Grier. I said the wages ought to be fixed locally and not by the fe<Jera- 
tlon. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where is the price of that whi(*h Is paid as w'age 
fixed, locally? Where is the value of gold determined? Because wage is paid 
in gold or its equivalent is It fixed locally, or Is it fixed in one exchange for the 
w’orld — the purchasing powder of it? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I don’t fix it. 

Commissioner Garretson, No; nor it is not fixed in “Ijed,” is it? 

Mr. Grier. “ Leed,” not “ LchI.” 

Commissioner Garretson. “ T,«ee<l.” I will make It “ Leed.” Gold and lead 
probably don’t go well together. 

Mr. Grier. No ; it Is not fixed In T.iea<l. 

Commissioner Garretson. No. Then why should the price of that which It 
buys be fixed In I^ad? ^ ^ , 

Mr. Grier. I think I gave what ought to be a sufficient answ'er to that when 
I said that the conditions surrounding — that there were no two properties 
around wiilch the conditions were identical. 

Commissioner Garretson. But there are no two properties in which so much 
time and labor from a man Is not worth so much money. If the labor and time 
that he gives Is equivalent. Where Is the price of wheat fixed; Is It fixed 
locally? 

Mr. Grier. I do not fix it ^ ^ o«r 

Commissioner Garretson. It has been fixed In London for the past 25 or 50 
years, hasn’t it, and for a large portion of the world for three centuries? Isn t 
that ordinarily the accepted fact that that ia where It has been fixed— the Lon- 
don wheat market? 
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Mr. Gbi£k. I suppose so. 

Coirunlssioner Gabretson. Where are freight rates fixed, locally or centrally? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think the Interstate Commerce Commission is fixing them now. 

Commissioner Gabretson. But they don’t fix them here in I^ad, do they? 
They fix them for half a continent or for a whole one, as the case may be. 
Why should not the men that transport that freight have a -universal wage 
rate? Do yr)ii really believe that your point locally as to fixing the wage Is a 
consistent one? 

Mr. Grier. I do. 

Commissioner Gabretson. When confronted with the other? 

Mr. Grier. Ye.s. 

Commlsshmer Gabretson. When capital fixes every commodity that it deals 
in iiniver.sally, then wage should be fixed locally? Is that a prejudice or an 
argument? 

Mr. Grier. Whichever you choose to cull It. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Mr. Grier, did you complete the point? 

Commissioner Lennon. I did not want to ask any questions, but I want to 
say to Mr. Grier that I shall study the talk that he has made us I have studletl 
none that have bt'cn made before the commission. There are some Ideas in it 
that I am not really a green hand at in this business. I do not care to ask any 
questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Grier, what are tlie retail prices of coal In 
Lead, I would like to know; anthracite coal, for instance? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t think there is a ton of anthracite used in Lead. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is all bituminous? Does the bituminous coal 
come from Colorado — the soft coal? 

Mr. Grier. The coal that is used here for domestic purposes comes mainly 
from Wyoming. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What does soft coal sell for? Is there some one 
here who has that information? 

Mr. Grier. Yea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the retail price of coal In Lead? 

Mr. Murrin. The price of soft coal, delivered from northern Wyoming, is $6 
per ton delivered in Lead City. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. 8Ix dollars? 

Mr. Murrin. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand there is no anthracite used by 
you at all? 

Mr. Murrin. No; very little. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. Very little. Does any come in? 

Mr. Murrin. Yes; we ship probably one car annually only. 

Comml.ssloner O’Conneij.. And what does anthracite retail at? 

Mr. Mukhin. Seventeen dollars to the t(m. 

Commissioner O’Conn ei.l. Seventeen dollars? 

Mr. Murrin. Pennsylvania anthracite. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I <lon’t blame them for not using anthracite. 

Mr. Murrin. The principal part of that price is consumeil in the freight. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Acting Chairman CJommons. Mr. Grier, I wonder if you really got the situa- 
tion from our standpoint — from my standpoint — in answer to some of the ques- 
tions that were brought up, granting that we should not try and cross the 
bridge befoi*e we reach it, in your particular case. 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not to be too personal or invidious, we might 
gay complimentary; but as a matter of fact, is the control of this company’s 
Interest here left practically by the stockholders to your direction? 

Mr. Grier. Y^es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you submit to them for their approval? 
What class of questions or policy do you submit to them, stockholders or 
direc'tors, for their approval? 

Mr. Grier. I do not believe that I submit anything to them. 

Acting Chairman C\immons. Then, you consider that situation seems to be 
that they simply have confidence in you and leave It all to you and refer every- 
body to Vou. Ordinarily we find that a man in your position would be com- 
pensated according to the profits of the business; that Is, would have some 
share of stmij^. Would you be willing to say why It is that difference is made 
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in this case? Perhaps that has some Important bearing on the general situa- 
tion, that you are not a stockholder In any of these companies. 

Mr. Gbieb. I am not a stockholder In the Homestuke Mining Co. and never 
was. I have always thought that having no shares of stock in the company 
that I was in a stronger p(^sltion. It is well known that oftentimes a super- 
intendent who is a stockholder, and speculating In the stock of the company 
whose operations he supervises, takes advantage of his position to mine and 
mill the richest ore In the mine for the purimse of advancing the price of tiie 
stock so that he might sell It; that after he has sold out he then commemvs 
to mine and mill the lowest grade of ore so that tlie stock may fall and he 
buy it back ; tlmt goes on continuously. I have felt that my duty W’as to tlie 
owners of the propt^rty to work it to what I thought was the greatest advantage 
to all concerned, preserving the physique of the mine by so operating tin* 
property that the door was not open for any criticism. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tiuit seems a very imiH)rtant point. Wouhl you 
think that we might profitably recommend such a proposition to be ena(*te«l in 
the corporation law? 

Mr. Grieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That the operating end, the head of the oper- 
ating end, should not be a speculator or holder in the stock of the company? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You feel that that not only gives you a better 
attitude toward keeping the physique of tl»e property, but does it give you a 
better attitude toward the wage earners, <lo you think — the employees of tlie 
company — that you are not Interested in the stock? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I think that an oiHiratlng force would regard the superin- 
tendent of the proi>erty that they were w^orklng for in a better light than If 
they tlioiight he was largely Interested in It and was manipulating its product 
for his own per.sonal gain. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In taking it out of that, would that be the 
notion? 

Mr. Grier. Probably. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ordinarily, In giving employees an Interest In 
the stock, there is a usual and customary method of giving the superintendent 
or management some contingent compensation on the basis of the saving they 
make, or the eflici(*ncy ; are you paid just a straight salary, or Is there a 
contingent compensation? 

Mr. Grier. Straight salary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlmt is your .saljiry? 

Mr. (iuiEK. Twenty-five hundred dollars a month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You feel that a straight salary, being disin- 
terested, you might say, a man standing lietween tite stockholders and the 
staff at a mill, that Is commensurate with the undertaking? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is the proper way. How long have you been 
receiving that salary? 

Mr. Grier. When I entered the service of the Homestuke Mining Co. 37 
years ago I was palil $250 a montli. After being In tlie service for two or 
three years I was given $300 a month. 

When my predecessor in office dieil, in 1884, tliat salary was not raised for, 
I think, four years. I continued to draw .$300 a month. At the expiration of 
four years It w’us raised to $500 a month. I do not recall how long I worked 
at that salary. It was raised from that to $750, and from that to $1,000, and 
from $1,000 to, I think, $1,250 a month. The raise has been gradual. I have 
not been drawing $2,500 a month very long. But It has been gradual from the 
time I entered the service, 37 years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are responsible for property of tw’enty or 
twenty-five millions capital, are you not? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And an operating expense of something like 
three million a year? 

Mr. Grier. Yea; over three million a year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And an operating income for dividends, and so 
on, of about the same, or about three million? 
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Mr. Gkikb. I think the operating expenses would be a whole lot more than 
three millions; I think it w^ould be nearer four; the labor, bro. 

Commissioner GAftBETSON. Was not the income in excess of seven millions 
last year? 

Mr. Grier. Sir? 

Commissioner Garretson. Was not the total income in excess of seven 
millions last year? 

Mr. Grier. No; six. 

Commissioner Garretson. That includes surplus that was carried over? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; It is about six. 

Acting C’liuirman Commons. Well, saying it was three million, the salary 
wdiich you get is such a small fraction on the great Interest at stake (hat the 
ordinary rule of paying railroad presidents would go far beyond tlie com- 
pmisatioii? 

Commissioner Garretson. No; it would not. No railroad president on this 
continent draws over one liundred and tifty thousand; and the capitalization 
amounts to ten and twenty times what that is. 

Mr. Grier. Water and all? 

Commissioner Garretson. Water and all. 

Mr. Grier. It is water and all. 

t'orninlssloner Garretson. And In very few oases water and oil. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. Do you take care of water in this capitalization? 

Mr. Grier. No; there is not any at all. 

Com in I.SS loner O’Connell. No water at all? 

Mr. Grier. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just one other point. You seem to think that 
from our standpoint of recommending legislation for a permanent policy we 
should simply take the staudixilnt of the corporation itself and take our chances 
on the next administration, the next man? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And that legislation should not endeavor to pro- 
vide for any of these provisions of voluntary guild system, that there should 
be no question of political, municipal. State, or nntlomd supervision in such a 
way as to protect the employees against abuse and to protect the stockholders? 
What is your idea about that? 

Mr. Grier. I have not hud very much supervision. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So you could not help us on that? 

Mr. Grier. No; I could not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And whatever we might find regarding your 
situation here would not be a good guide for us for the problem in general? 

Mr. (JuiER. You are much better able to decide on that point, Mr. Chairman, 
tlian T am. I have been here all my life, and I am not as familiar as you will 
he after you get through with this work with ctmditlons elsewhere. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am sure, Mr. Grier, we have lieen very much 
profited by your testimony and by the situation. 

Any otlier meml>er of tlie commission desire to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. Nothing m<»re. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. We wish to tluiiik you for your courtesy and 
the instruction you have given us and the citizens and mayor and those who 
have taken care of our convenience while here. 

The commission will stand adjourned, 

(Whereupon, at 12.10 o'clock p. m. Tuesday, August 4, 1914, the commission 
adjourned to meet in the city of Butte, Mont., Thursday, August 6, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. m.) 
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OEIEB EXHIBIT HO. 3. 

Detailed Htaiement of mc7i employed under mine manuyement during the month 
of January, tUI i, Home»take IJining Co. 


Location and l>oss. 


Biirfuro— Tramway 


Total 

Golden Piaspect— Ilolst 


Total 

Golden Star— HoI.st. 

Total 

Ellison-IIol.st 


Total 

B. & M.— Hotst, 


Total 

Old Brig— HoLst 

Total 

Golden Gate— Holst 


Total, 
Treiona — 


Occupation. 

j Number 
[ of men. 

Days. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Knglmvrs 

:t 

93 

14.00 

1372. no 

Trai'krnen 

1 

31 

3. .W 

108 .50 

1)0 

2 

.W 

3.00 

1,59. 00 

Oilers 

1 

24* 

3 00 

73 r*o 

LalMirers 

i:} 

3(5(4 

3 . 00 

I.IC.IO .W 


20 

5(5R 


1,812. .50 






Engineers 

_ 

~'93~ 

~ 4..W 

’"TTh .50 

Gompresser engineers 

3 

93 

4 (Kl 

372 00 

Motor operators 

2 

(52 


217.00 

Firemen 

3 

93 

3.00 

279 00 

Assistant firemen 


(52 

2. 50 

1.5.5.00 


1.3 

403 


1,441.50 

Engineers 


93 

4 .Vi 

418,.".0 

Eli omen 

2 

rA\ 

3 00 

192 75 

Assistant firemen 


31 

2 .50 

77 .50 



IhS} 


(tHH 75 





Engineers 

3 

93 

4 .V) 

418 -W 

(’omprissor engineers 


180 

4 00 


Motor operators 

2 

(52 

3 50 

217 (K) 

Oilers 

2 

(57 


2:14 .50 

no 

1 

28 

3 00 

84 00 

Firemen 

15 

188 

3.00 

acA 00 

Assistant firemen 



2. .50 

3(a 10 


j 20 ' 



709i 


! 2. (.2.5 10 




Engineers 

i 

947 

4 .50 

424 10 

('ornpresser engineers 

3 

93 

4 00 ! 

372 00 

Motor operators 

2 

(52 

3. .50 1 

217 00 

Oilei s 1 

2 

C4 

3 00 

192 m 

Do 

1 

31 

2. 75 

8.5 25 

Firemen I 

a \ 

131* 

3.00 

394 .50 

Assistant firemen 

2 | 

82J 

2 .50 

206,25 


IH 

.Y)fH 


1,891.10 

Engineers 



4.. 50 

2771)6 

Crusher engineers 


33* 

3. .50 

117 25 

Firemen 


1 <53i ' 

8.00 

190. .50 





686 . 75 


1 1 




Engineers ! 

2 

62* 

i 4. .50 

""" 28725 

CriLsher engineers 

2 

62 

3.50 

217 00 

Oilers 

1 

31 

2. .50 

77 .50 

Firemen 

3 

93 

3.50 

325. .50 

Yardman 

1 

3(H 

3.00 

91.. 50 


9 

1 279 


992. 75 






Miners 

4 

120 

1 3 50 

* 426.00 

Laborers 

3 

84 

3 00 

2.52 00 

1)0 

13 

408J 

2. .50 

1,021.25 

Painters 

1 

W 

4.00 

40 00 

Do 

2 

62 

3. .50 

217.00 

Hope men 

1 

34| 

4 .50 

186.3.5 

Do 

J 

31} 

3.fi0 

111.15 

Do 

4 

16^ 

3.00 

495. 70 


3059 
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Detailed statement of men employed under mine management during the month 
of January, lODi, Jlomcstake Mining Co. — Continued. 


I^ocatlon and boss. 

Occiipatloii, 

Numbw 
of men. 

Days. 

Rate. 

Amount. 



1 

31 

S4. 75 

S147. 25 


Do 

1 

30 

3.50 

105.00 


Do 

1 

30 

3.00 

90.00 


Pipenien 

1 

31 

3li 

38 

31 

3.50 

4.00 

108.50 

126.00 


Watchmen 

1 

3 50 
3.50 

133.00 

108.50 



1 

31 

4.00 

124.00 


Boiler cleaner 

Shift boss 

1 

1 

1 

31 

31 

31 

3.75 

4..'i0 

8.00 

116.25 

139.50 

248.00 



1 

31 

0) 1 

350.00 




Total 


41 

1,293? 


4,509.45 





rarponlcr 

1 

31 

10 00 

310 00 


2 

69 

5 00 

295 00 



1 

31 

4 50 

139.50 


Do 

11 

1 

3U 

112i 

4 00 

1,342 00 
126 00 
337. .50 



4 00 

3 00 



4 




ir.i 

3 50 

539 66 


1)0 

Laborers 

Saw aior 

H 

6 

1 


3 00 

2 50 

3 50 

722 25 

1 401 25 

108 50 



40 

1,186? 


4,321 00 






22 

1 

604 

3 50 

2,114 00 



24 

182 

48 

34? 

4.00 

3 00 

2 50 

4 50 

96 00 
546 00 
120 00 
156 a5 



ft 


i>o 

4 





1 

34 

8922 

1 1 3,032 35 



Mine— Huntley— timbermen — 


8 

240? 

3 50 

1 842 60 

Timbermen 

Tlmberinen’s helpens 

7 

4 

208l 

97J 

3 .50 

3 00 

3 .50 

3 00 

3 50 

729 75 

1 292 50 

217 00 
' 336 00 

' 218 75 


Barmen 

2 

62 

112 

62i 

159 

91 


Laborers 

4 


I’lpeinen . .. 

2 


Truckmen 

Oilers 

5 

3 

3 50 

3 00 

656 .50 

1 273 00 


As.sistant foremen 

2 

6.6i 

7 00 

458 50 




Total . . .... 


37 

1,098? 


j 3,924 60 




HrAAti t itiiltAriTiAii 

Timbermen 

20 

599? 

125 

3.50 

2,097 35 
4.37 .50 


Miners 

4 

3 50 


Barmen 

2 

63? 

31? 

131? 

31i 

63 

3 50 

221.35 


Shafts men 

Do * - - . 

1 

4 

4.50 
4 00 

142. 85 
527 00 


1‘inemon 

1 

4 00 

126 00 


Do 

2 

3 50 

2^ 50 


"Watchmen 

4 

121? 

349 

3. .50 

425 25 


Timbermen’s helpers... 

12 

3.00 

1,047 00 
3, 102 00 
279 00 


I,aborers 

Oilers 

39 

3 

1,034 

93 

3 00 
3 00 


Trackmen 

4 

115? 

31 

31 

3 50 

4 00 

404 25 
124 00 
217.00 


"WR-ste boss . 

1 


Assistant foreman 

1 

7 00 




Total 


98 

1 2,820? 


9,371.05 





10a-20O-^»-4On levels -Town- 
send and Treweek 

Miners 

24 

726? 

30? 

■ “4 

3 50 

2,543.60 

91.50 

2,943.75 

211.50 


Miners’ helpers 

Laborers 

1 

32 

3 00 
3 00 


Tally men 

2 

3.00 


Bai^c men 

3 

104? 

3.00 

314 25 


Tool carriers 

1 

30 

3.00 

90.00 


I’owdermen 

1 

15 

4.50 

67.50 


Do - 

1 

14 

4.00 

56.00 


Do 

3 

3 

89 

8.50 

311.60 


Pump men 

93 

4.00 

372.00 


Motor men 

4 

127 

3.50 

444.50 


Oilers 

1 

27? 

3.00 

82.50 


Shift bosses 

2 

70? 

4.50 

316. 10 

Oft 



Tnl rI 


78 

2,379? 


7,844.70 





1 Per montli. 
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Bplailcd statement of men Qmployed under mine management during the month 
of January, Homestakc Mining ro.— OontlnutHl. 


Locatkmand Iwss. 


500 level— Arthur & Henry. 


Total 

600 N. level— t’aretto & Teasier. . 


Total 

400-000 S. levels— Guthrie & Wal- 
rod. 


Total 

500-700 levels Caledonia— Jel- 

bert A rhii!ii)a. 


Total 

700 level— Andrews & Rector — 


Total 

800 level— Aladalo & Furze. 


Total 

90(K1,000 levels— Bowers & Mur- 
ray. 


Oocupat Ion. 


Miners 

TJaimen 

Miners' heliMjrs 

Laborers 

Landers 

no 

('aRC men 

Station men 

Motor men 

Assistant motor men — 

Tool earner 

Tallymen 

Shift bossi‘s 


Miners 

Miners’ helpers 

T^fiborers 

Motor men 

Assistant motor men . . 
Shift bosses 


Miners 

Miners’ helpers 

Laliorers 

Motor men 

Tool carrier 

Tallymen 

Shift bo8se~s 


Miners 

Miners’ helpers 

Laborers 

Tool carrier 

Tallymen 

Shift bo.sso.s 


Miners 

Miners’ helpers 

Laborers 

Motor men 

Assistant motor men . . 

Tool currier 

Landers 

Do 

Case men 

Station men 

Sjiift bosses 


Miners 

Mmei's’ helpers 

I/aborers 

Motor men 

Assistant motor men .. . 

Tool carrier 

Shift bosses 


Miners 

Mhiers’ helpers 

Laborers - 

Motor men 

Assistant raotorroen. 

Tool carrier 

Tallymen 

Shift bosses 


Number 
of men 

Days. 

Rato 

V mount. 

26 

669i 

13 50 

12,. 143. 25 

2 

59 

3.. 50 

2t)6. 40 

7 

1S81 

3.00 

.56.5. .50 

9 

2.53i 

3.00 

71K1. 50 

2 

49 

3. .50 

171.50 

8 

220J 

3.00 

661 50 

4 

1201 

3. 50 

4‘20. 85 

3 

SOI 

3. (X) 

2 11.. 50 

3 

92l 

3. .50 

m. 75 

1 

31 

3.(X) 

93.00 

1 

.30 

3.00 

90. (K) 

2 

37 

3.«K) 

111 00 

2 

70 J 

4. .50 

318. 35 

70 

1,902 


6.307. 10 

~3() 

KiO 

3. 50 

2,905.00 

19 

5061 

3.00 

1.519.50 

15 

3341 

3.00 

1.002 76 

2 

1 

60 

3.50 

210.00 

I7i 

3.00 

.52. .50 

2 


4.50 

309. .T) 

69 

1,817 


5.999. 10 





530i 

3. .50 

1,856. 75 

6 

147 

3.00 

441.00 

13 

382i 

3.00 

1.146. 75 

2 

62} 

3. 50 

219.60 

1 


3.00 

93.00 

2 

65} 

3.00 

196. 60 

2 

70 

4.50 

315,00 

4.5 

1,’289 


4,268 60 


22 

6 

(vTh 

165} 

3.50 
3. 00 

2. 1.50. 76 
496.50 

20 

1 

507 

3. 00 

1,621.00 

31 

3.00 

93. 00 

4 

120 

3.(8) 

360. 00 

2 

69J 

4.50 

312. 75 

5.5 

1,5074 


4,9:14.00 



22 

664 

sTw 

2,289.00 

16 

402} 

3.00 

1,206. 75 

19 

3 

520 

3.00 

1,. 560. 00 

95} 

3.50 

:t31.25 

2 

60 

3.00 

180.00 

1 

30 

3. 00 

90. 00 

2 

65i 

3.50 

229. 2.5 

15 

4 

4a5| 

3. 00 

1,217.25 

119} 

3.50 

418.25 

2 

454 

3.00 

1:46. 60 

2 

69t 

4 .. 50 

313.85 

88 

2. 167} 


, 7,975 10 


214 

766 

3. W) 

2,681.00 

11 

298 

3.00 

894, 00 

39 

1,083 

3.00 

3,249 (X) 

169 

3.60 

,591. 5t) 

2 

494 

3.00 

148.50 

1 

31 

3.00 

93.00 

2 

71} 

4.50 

322.8.5 

89 

2,468} 


. 7.979.85 




30 

762 

3.50 

2, 667, 00 

14 

367 

3.00 

1,101.00 

42 

1,142} 

3.00 

3, 426. 75 

4 

12.54 

3.60 

439. 2,5 
90.00 

1 

30 

3.00 

1 

4 

31 

3.00 

93.00 

: 'in 

3.00 

' 365.60 
302.60 

2 

4.50 

98 

i 2,6434 

J 1 8,475.10 


Total. 
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Detailed statement of men employed under mine m^mgement during the month 
of January, 191i, Homestake Mining (To.-^ontinueii. 


Location and boss. 


Occupation. 


1,100 level— Blnnoy <fe Ilelphen- 
stinc. 


M Iners 

Minors’ helpers 

Laborers 

Landers 

Do 

Cage men 

Station men 

Motor men 

Tool carrier 

Tallymen 

Shift bosses 


Total, 


1,250 level— Curnow A Ferguson. 


Miners 

Miners’ helpers . . . 

Laborers 

Cage me.n 

Hoist ing engineers 

Motor men 

Tool carrier 

Slilft bosses 


Total. 


1,400 level— Collins A Fallett 


Miners 

Miners’ helpers 

Laborers 

Tool carriers . . . 

Motor men 

Shift bosses 


Total 

1,550-1,850 levels— Campbell 
Qartley. 


A 


Miners 

Miners’ helpers 

Laborers 

Motor men 

Shift bos.ses 


Total. 


Deadwood-Torra— Cavanaugh ... 


Miners 

Laborers 

Surface laborers . . 

Landers 

Cage men 

Blacksmith 

Motor men 

Shift bosses 

Assistant foreman 


Total 

Highland— DIewett. 


Miners 

Timl»ermen 

Timber helpers 

1/aborers 

Motor men 

Assistant motor man 

Powderman 

Tool carrier 

Tallyman 

Shift boss 

Night foreman 

Assistant foreman — 


Number 
of men. 

Days. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

25 

7031 

13.60 

S2, 462. 26 

6 

170 

3.00 

610.00 

37 

1,0381 

3.00 

3, 114. 75 

2 

6U 

3.60 

215.25 

22 

5971 

3.00 

1,793.26 

4 

148 

3. 50 

618.00 

4 

111 

3.00 

333.00 

6 

186 

3. .50 

651.00 

1 

27 

3.00 

81.00 

2 

594 

3.00 

178.50 

2 

67? 

4.50 

302.60 

111 

3,1691 


10, 169. 60 

33 

916 

3.50 

-3, 206. 00 

18 

50.51 

3.00 

1,515.76 

28 

7161 

3.00 

2,149.60 

2 

621 

3.00 

186.76 

2 

621 

4.50 

280.10 

2 

6U 

3. .50 

215.25 

1 

29 

3.00 

87.00 

2 

721 

4,50 

326.25 

88 

2, 4251 

j 7,966.60 

26 

6(»6^ 

3.50 

2, 437. 75 

11 

397| 

3.00 

1,193.25 

16 

626 

3.00 

1, 878. 00 

2 

574 

3.00 

172. 50 

2 

57| 

3. 50 

202.10 

2 

61 

4. 50 

274.50 

62 

i 1,8‘)01 


6, 158. 10 

2i 

6821 

3.50 


16 

1.505 

.3.00 

1.351.50 

27 

.5021 

3.00 

1,777.50 

4 

1215 

3.50 

425.25 

2 

635 

4.50 

285. 75 

73 

1,9101 


6, 228. 75 

12* 

328 

3.50 

1,148.00 

33 

853 

3.00 

2.569.00 

1 

28 

2.50 

70.00 

9 

256 

3.00 

768.00 

2 

5^4 

3.00 

162.00 

1 

29 

3.50 

101.60 

2 

61 

3.50 

213.60 

2 

695 

4.60 

312. 75 

1 

31 

6.50 

170.50 

63 

1,7091 


6,505.25 

27 

756~ 

3.50 

2. 016. 00 

5 

1491 

3.50 

622.35 

3 

891 

3.00 

287.75 

39 

1,0795 

3.00 

3,238.50 

3 

96 

3.00 

336.00 

1 

305 

3.00 

91.60 

1 

29 

3.50 

101.50 

1 

31 

3.00 

93.00 

1 

30 

3.00 

90.00 

1 

374 

4.50 

167.60 

1 

32| 

6,00 

163.75 


31 

7.00 

217.00 

84 

2,3911 


7,934.95 


Total. 
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Defailed gtatemmt of men ^ployed under mine management dunng the month 
of January^ Homestead Mining Co. — ContlmieMl. 

RECAPITULATION-JANUARY, 1914. 


Rate per day. 

Total 
number 
of men 
em- 
ployed. 

Total 
number 
of days 
worked. 

Total 
amount of 
monthly 
wages. 

12 r,o 

30 

994i 

$2,491.85 


1 

31 

85.25 

3 ('0 

743 

20, .56.84 

61, 70.5. .50 

3 '0 

63.5 

1.5,29<>‘ 

53,5.30.55 

3 7:. 

1 

31 

116. 25 

4 00 

41 

1,2293 

4,919.00 

4 :/) 

51 

l,667i 

7, .502. 30 

4 75 

1 

31 

147. 26 

.5 on 

3 

913 

4.68. 75 

:> 50 

1 

31 

170. .50 

7 00 

4 

127i 

S92. 60 

8 on 

1 

31 

248. 00 


Rate per day. 

Total 
number 
of men 
em- 
ployed. 

Total 
number 
of days 
worked. 

Total 
amoiini of 
monthly 
wages. 

$10.00 

1 

31 

$110.00 

Per njout h . . . . 

1 

31 

3.50. 00 

Contractors . . . 

20 

61)3 

2,362.90 

Total 

1,440 

10,6973 

136, 296. 60 

I9'.)9 

1,7^4 

47,129 

154,193.00 

1911 

1 , S97 

49, 4.52 

162,. 592. 20 

1912 

l,O.U 

46.213 

148,641.05 

1913 

1 , 497 

41.523 

137,517.60 

1914 

1,440 

40,6973 

135,296.60 


Percentage of cost for labor at the different ratis. 


! 1909 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

$3 00 


! 0.5220 

0.5010 

0. 4982 

1 

0. 4792 

0. 47(’iO 



1 .3(^9 

1 .3970 

. 3M)7 

1 .37U) 

.:i767 

4 (H) 


1 .0380 

.(KUO 

. 0 : 12:1 

.(K352 

.aw 

4 M 


! .0:192 

.0.7)0 

O.V)! 

. 0.548 

, 0 . 5.54 

All others 


aii9 

.0210 

. 0387 

.0M8 

.06(>3 


Recapitulation of men employed underground only from the 100-foot to the 
l,HoO-fooi levelM, inclusive, January, lOHf. 


Rate per day. 

Total 
number 
of men 
employed 

Total 
number 
of days 
worked 

Total 1 
amount of i 
monthly 1 
wages. ; 

Rato per day. 

Total 
number 
of men 
employed. 

Total 
number 
of days 
worked. 

Total 

amount of 
monthly 
wages. 

$ 3.00 

5S3 

16,0.58} 

$48,174.75 , 

$.8 00 ... 

1 

31 

$248. 00 

3 50 

468 

13,036 

46,62.5.70 1 

Per month . . 

1 

31 

360. 00 

4 00 

10 

31 

1 

4 

301 J 
96,8i 
:12J 
127i 

1,20.5.0(J 1 

1 4,468.00 1 

163.75 ; 

1 892.60 1 

Con tractors 

20 

603 

2,362. 90 

5.00 

7.00 

Total.... 

1,109 

31,0.891 

103, 480. GO 


1909, January, 36,919 days worked, at 31 days per man, 1,190 men. 

1911, January, 39,076 days worked, at 31 days per man, 1,260 men. 

1912, January, 36,570 days worked, at 31 days per man, 1,147 men. 

1913, January, 32,454 days worked, at 31 days per man, 1,047 men. 

1914, January, 31,0S9 days worked, at 31 days per man, 1,002 men. 
1909, drifts and raises run during January, 1,068 feet. 

1911, drifts and raises run during January, 2,211 feet. 

1912, drifts and raises rvm during January, 1,250 feet. 

1913, drifts and raises run during January, 1,541 feet. 

1914, drifts and raises run during January, 1,457 feet. 

Lead, S. Dak., February 16, 1914. 
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Total of mine and tramway pay rolls foi^the past 10 years. 

[1,000 stamps dropping from July Id, 1904, to July 1, 1913, 1,020 since.] 


Year. 

Total number 
of names on 
pay rolls, 
year. 

I 

Average per 
month. 

Total days 
worked. 

Average per 
month. 

Total amount 
of pay rolls. 

1904 

20,724 

1,727 

510, 844 

42,570 

*1,668, 143. 60 

1905 

21,480 

1,790 

532,266 

44,355 

1,727,194.36 

1900 

20,836 

i;736 

499,973 

4i;664 

1,622,069.30 

1907 i 

16,310 

1,359 

384,007 

32,000 

1,268,761. 45 

1908 

21,367 

1,780 ; 

650, 410 

46, 868 

1,800,493.26 

1909* 

18,842 

1,713 

476, 787 

43,344 

1,550,226.45 

1910* 

23,378 

2,125 

612,509 

46,599 : 

1,691,710.35 

1911 •. 

21,593 

1,799 

546,920 

45,577 

1,798,558.25 

1912 

19,019 

1,581 

600,307 

41,692 

1,668,322.70 

1913 

17,599 

1,466 

471,250 

39,271 

1,607,410.60 


‘ Only part of year working full force, fire in mine. 
* Only port of year working full force, labor trouble. 


GRIER EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


November 21, 1909. 

Minutes of conference held at Homestake Oo.’s ofllce, in I.«ead, S. Dak., at 
5 o’clock p. in., November 21, 1909, between T. J. Grier, superintendent of the 
Homestake Mining Co., Rlcliard Blnckstone, assistant superintendent of Home- 
stake Mining Co,, and Chambers Kellar, general counsel, repre.sentlng Home- 
stake Mining Co., and T. J. Ryan, Peter Jorey, Chris Christenson, William E. 
Tracy, and James Kirwin, representing union employees of Homestake Min- 
ing Co. 

Certificate showing appointment of committee from miners’ union presented 
to Mr. Grier, dated November 21, 1909, In the following words: 

'* This is to certify that at a nias.s meeting of the union employees of the 
Homestake Mining Co., held In the Lead Opera House on Sunday afternoon, 
November 21, 1909, the following-named gentlemen were Jippointed a committee 
to confer with the superintendent of the Homestake Mining Co. In regard to a 
settlement of the present controversy betwefui the employees and the mining 
company: T. J. Ryan, Peter Jorey, Chris Christenson, William E. Tracy, James 
Klrwln. 

“ William E. Tracy, Chairman. 

“ E. G. Huntleb, kiccretary.'' 

Mr. Grier, Well, gentlemen, who Is your chairman? 

Mr. Ryan. If you and Mr. Kirwin will fight it out it will please me better. 
Mr. Kirwin. I prefer that Mr. Ryan act as chairman. 

Mr. Ryan. I will say to start with that the mass meeting this afternoon 
was informetl that the business men had arranged a meeting with you and It 
was on the strength of that that this committee was appointed In order to try 
and arrange a settlement of the dililculty existing. I may go further and state 
that the union, all of them In fact, I believe, are determined upon an entire 
unionization of the camp as far as possible. There is some little flaw In this 
our ultimatum. That don’t mean that every man shall join the union, but as 
far as they are eligible to join. Now, then, this ultimatum that you have 
Issued in regard to these men withdrawing from the union, we want that 
withdrawn. We want a closed shop by the Homestake Mining Co. That 
doesn’t mean that the company necessarily shall employ union men; they 
employ whoever they wish and after a reasonable time, say 45 days, they 
become members of our organization or some other organization. Of course, 
if this Is granted It does away with this discrimination against any man who 
has not signed this list. You know, Mr. Grier, as well as the rest of us, that 
the union has had a hard time here for a number of years. Ever since I have 
been secretary for the last seven years we have been continually on the fight 
for members^p, always, you might say, scrapping simply because some are 
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union men and others are qpnanion. Now, if the company would help us, or 
if they can not help, to reiriain iieutrjil, not to have any Ulscriinlnatlon, hut 
allow us to work in an honorable way to Induce these men to Join tlie union, 
1 think something can be arranged. The way It is you can not tell wliat time 
there will be trouble starting up. With union men and nonunion men it brings 
tlie coDjpany and the union antagonistic to one another continually. It is no 
more than they have in Butte and In otlier camps. They have a* hospital in 
Colorado. • ♦ ♦ Everybody belongs to the union. It is the same way in 
Butte; same way in other camps in the west. Of course when this agitation 
started there were lots of atorle.s. In fact there were men, I believe, wallan^l 
in front of the office here one night, going to ask for a raise of wages, but 
tliey did not belong to our organization at all. They had always antagonized 
us. They were the first to ask for a rjdse of wages. I believe I speak with 
full knowledge of every man here. Nothing like a raise In wag(‘S was ever 
contemplated. It was simply to get men Into the union to help u.s. I myself 
for 18 months paid $5 a month to build that building (speaking of the Miners’ 
Union Hall). There were otlier men paid more than tliat. Afterwards a $2 
assessment was levied. I feel and others feel that others should bear a share 
of that burden. When I leave it Is left for the employees of the Homeslake 
Co., members of the union. It was built for the purpose of helping the union 
nu'n. Helping to pay a sick benefit for members. That was the idea for build- 
ing that building. We incre.ised our sick benefits to $10 a wet»k. We have under 
contemplation at the present time a further increase* and accident benefit ; some- 
thing that will protect our nKunbcr.s. I fen*! that the union sentiment in the town, 
in the Hills, is strongly In our favor, and it is something that we can command 
at the present time. That is the way I feel about It, 

Mr. Kirwtn. Well, Mr. Orler. when the work of organization started here it 
was due to the fact that a great deal of ilissatlsfaetlon existtnl In the western 
mining camps over the situation here In Bend. Men would con^e from Ijeml to 
Butte, to British Columbia, to Arizona, without cards. They would ask where 
they came from. “From Lead.” “Why don’t you have a card?” ‘‘We don’t 
have to.” These complaints continually came up, and they thought Lead ought 
to be made a union camp. For that reason the executive board took the matter 
up and we made an effort to organize Lead. I stated publicly that we didn’t 
intend to involve the company in any way in this iwopositlon. I think I am 
correct in stating that if the company kept their hands off the proposition 
everything would be all right. We ilidn’t like to bring the company In It. 
And so the work of organization has been carried along and been carried 
along successfully. Now, there Is another thing right in the mines here. There 
is a union man and there is a nonunion man. The union man Is never satisfied. 
He knows the nonunion man is receiving the same f)eneflts he Is receiving. He 
is getting the benefit of working conditions which tlie other fellow has brought 
about through organization, and there Is naturally a feeling of discontent and 
dissatisfaction continually creeping up. We don’t ask the company to employ 
union men. We realize that the po<>r fellow who is working for a Job who 
doesn’t belong to the union has the same rights that we have, and he la entitled 
to secure employment if he can, but after a reasonable time for him to be placed 
on his feet we ask him to come In with us to maintain our organization, help 
to take care of the poor devils who have been unfortunate through sickness 
or accident or any way, and give them a (h'cent burial when they die. We have 
the .same conditions In other places, and I believe if Mr. Grier and the Home- 
stake Mining Co. will take this matter up and come to some agreement with us, 
I believe everything will run along nice and smoothly and all trouble can be 
prevented not only now but in the future. We are not only anxious for some 
kind of an understanding at the present time, but we want to take steps to 
prevent trouble In the future, bwause every Intelligent man knows that griev- 
ances will be coming up in .spite of everything. But we want to dispose of 
those grievances, and ray idea would be that if we have an understanding with 
the company that the miners’ union have a good, level-headed committee to 
act as an adjustment or grievance committee and when any difficulty arises 
this committee will take the matter up with Mr. Grier and an effort made to 
reach a settlement and the work continue, and by this organization the stories 
circulated will be cut out. It will be better for everybody, I think. We are 
not looking for any trouble; never anticipated that anything of this nature 
would come up at this time when we started to organize this camp. But per- 
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sonally I am not an employee of the Homestake IVDning Co. and am not a mem- 
ber of this union. I am a member of the Terry Miners’ Union, and I have been 
elected on the executive board of the Western Federation of Miners, and natu- 
rally have to take a hand In straightening out little difficulties that couw up' 
in different parts of the country, and I don’t care to take up too much of fpur 
time in this matter. I feel that the members of the I^ad City Miners’ Union are 
capable of handling their own business. > 

Mr. Ryan. I will state, Mr. Grier, that they meet again this evening to receive 
the report of this committee. We have got to report back to them. Of course, 
upon our report will depend a great deal whether we have a mwting on the 25th. 
Of course, you understand that we consider — that I consider you as a friend, 
and we are not doing this because we have any real grievance against you. We 
understand that you are sui)erintendent of the Homestake Co. and working for 
them, and you needn’t feel that personally we will hold yon responsible for any- 
thing that may transpire, and I feel sure that you will not hold any member of 
the union respcmslhle in connection with what he will do In connection with the 
union. At least, he should not be held. I believe In unionism; was brought up 

nt . There had bwn a strike there. The union sent .$200, besides levied 

an assessment of 25 cents a member, and I feel that each nic^mber that goes out 
for a principle, that he should be considered that he is losing that much him- 
self, and if you are working for the company, I consider you are working for 
the company, not for us. Anything you <lo I certainly will appreciate. Any- 
thing you can not do, i)ersonally I would not think of holding you responsible 
for It 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Grier, I <lon’t think I can add very much to what has been 
said by Mr, Ryan and Mr. Kirwln. I have been a man that was sent here and 
actively employed in this work of organization. I was sent here for the purpose 
of thoroughly organizing Lead and making a union camp of It. In that respect 
we have been practically successful. At this time very few men now remain 
outside of the union ranks, and most of those have signified their intention of 
becoming union men. I have been told repeatcilly bv employees of the Home- 
stake (Jo. — by men who claimed to be porsonully ucquainteil with you — that you 
had uo objection whatever to the organization of men in the union, and that you 
liad often and repeati^lly expresseil a sentiment In that respect an<l in that way, 
but that you ha<l positively and always refused to take any part or render any 
assistance to such organization. For that reason as much as any other I didn’t 
consider that it would be quite proper for me to approach you and discuss the 
subject, and I liad some doubt ns to whether you would be willing to give me an 
audience. I proceeded along such lines as seemed to be best, most practicable 
for the purpose of accomplishing the object that we had in view. I have been 
questioned a great many times about intended strikes, about Increased pay, and 
other changing of conditions, and to all of such questions I have replied that the 
I.ead City Miners’ Union or the Western Fe<lerntion of Miners are not contem- 
plating any such course of action. We consider that the first principle of 
unionism is the protec*tion of the union men ; to protect them in their wage scale 
and In fair working conditions, and In order that it may be effective in affording 
this iirotectlon we c*onsider that it Is necessary for the union to enforce its Juris- 
diction, because where a union Is unable to enforce its jurisdiction, where it is 
unable to compel memliersliip or require membership of men employed. It Is at all 
times possible for nonunion men, and especially during times of industrial de- 
pression when tliere are a number of men out of employment — there is always 
present before a man a great temptation to go in and und<n-bid another worker 
and secure the employment away from him. That Is frequently spoken of as one 
of the rights of the American citizen. A great many men appear to be deluded 
by that. But in reality we consider that it is a mistake; that no more men 
would be employed In mines or factories or railroads of a company If the wages 
were reduced by half than there are now eraployetl ; simply the living conditions 
would be reduced to that much lower extent. I don’t know that It Is necessary 
for me to explain any further. You gentlemen are probably, all of you — Mr. 
Grier In particular — as well aware of what your sentiments are as you would 
be if I continued to explain any further. It may be that I have been deceived 
by personal friends of yours, Mr. Grier. A great many employees seem to regard 
you with a spirit of love and affection. I have been repeaMly told that I had 
nothing to fear of Mr. Grier; that he was certainly a good man — a man well 
thought of and respected and loved by practically all the citizens of the com- 
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miinity ; and, with a few exceptions perhaiw, that is true. Having these things 
In mind I proceeded with thf.s work of organization without taking counsel with 
you or in any manner bringing you or the Homeatake Co. into the matter at all. 
I felt that it was fully possible by preaching and teaching union sentiments to 
indlice men to organize and unite with the union, ami I have been successful so 
far to the extent that practically the camp is now^ organized. 1 was Indet'd 
much surprised when 1 saw the opp<Ksitlon that was coming from vour side, Imt 
at that time I wms not in position to withdraw, and, in fact, if i laid lu'en so 
inclined it would have been tliorouglily imp<»ssil>le for me to undo tlie work that 
I had already done. Now, 1 don’t know that tliere Is any tiling more to sav on 
this occasion. If you have any questions to ask I will he plea.stHl to answer 
them. I don’t know of anything further to say. 

idr. JouEY. Gentlemen, I don’t lielieve tlial ‘l Imve anything to add to what 
has been said hy the gentlemen that liave proceiled me at tliis time. If nnv ques- 
tions are asked later on, 1 may be able to answer some of tliera. Tlmt is all I 
have to say at this time. 

Mr. Christenson. .JunI one little word now. If we can go back and report 
that little word “ yes ” the roof will m^arly come off that opera house. We have 
probably 08 per ci'iit of the iikmi who are with us, and they would wish for 
just such a result and there will he no trouble. There will be a ring of the old 
anvil and there will be harmony in tin' camp. 1 la^licve the workingman is right 
in asking to that extent, and I know positively that it will be the greatest joy 
that this camp has ever s(‘on for that one lltth* \\ord. Another word, if you 
please. There Ls no possibility of trouble oven though a number of them w'ant It. 
The friends of the Homestuke are into the organization. There are men In 
there that have been here for years and years, and they are there and will 
stay there without any question. Tliere is a susjiense at this particular time 
that we must have answered, and we hope that it Is in the atlirnmtive. 

Mr. Grie^b. First, gentlemen, I want to thank you all most heartily for the 
expressions of personal regard for me that you have made. I feel that tliey 
have b(*en sincere, and I hop(‘ that I have merited them, and 1 hope that per- 
sonally between all of us the same ft‘€'ling will continue. Ilut in this case the 
action of the Homestake Mining Co. was neither hurriedly nor uuadvlseilly 
taken, and the company is not willing to recede from its position. 

Mr. R\an. Then you refuse to rescind your ultimatum; you refuse to employ 
a man that is a union man? 

Mr. Grieb. I shall have to stand hy the notice us iniblished by the company, 
and signed by me in my official capacity, of course, wliicli you understand. Tliere 
isn’t anybody more sorry than I am. There isn’t anything else that I can do. 

Mr. Christenson. In organizing the camp it was nevi'r meant that the age of 
those men who have been in the service sucli a great length of time — that they 
would come under this rule; neither men that was physically or mentally un- 
sound would come under the rule. 

Mr. Gbieb. We don’t want any unsound men. We strive wdth all our might 
to take care of the men wdio are incuiiacituted in the .service. 

Mr. Ryan. I will state tiiat I don’t agree with Mr. Christenson. The union 
takes in all who are wage earners. Anyone that expresses a desire to Join our 
union we take in whether physi<*ally sound or imt. 

Mr. Christenson. That Is not quite what I Intended to say. I Intended to say 
that we don’t insist upon them coming In. 

Mr. Ryan, I believe Mr. Grier knows that those are really the men we have 
no trouble with. It is men tliat is physically sound ami well ulile to bear their 
share — that are too mean or something. Tluit is tlie way 1 take it. The men 
who will not join us are men like that. 

38819“— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 41 
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IXWIK EXHIBIT. 


Homeatake Mining Co. drill report, July 11 to 20, inclitsive, 1914* 



Number of drill shifts. 

Feet drilled per shift. 

Total feet drilled. 

Level. 

nig machlaes. 


Big machines. 



Big machines. 





Btopers. 





Btopers. 





Btopers. 


In 

In 


In 


In 




In 


In 




drifts. 

slopes. 


drifts. 

stofies. 



drifts. 

Btope.s. 






Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 


Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. in. 

















100 fftfit 











200 fiwif. . . 

g 



35 

11 



323 

0 



iinn 


1 




29 

6 




20 

6 


400 1 

14 

8 


24 

9 

8 

0 



346 

3 

70 6 

600 feet 

10 

30 

23 

35 

0 

19 

0 

8 

11 

3.5f) 

0 

669 

10 

205 5 

600 feet 

14 

40 

41 

33 

0 

20 

10 

13 

6 

461 

0 

957 

U 

,554 9 

700 feet 

10 

45 

55 

26 

1 

20 

3 

9 

3 

260 

7 

908 

11 

510 6 

800 feet 

74 

48 

24 

21 

11 

18 

4 

9 

4 

1,621 

9 

880 

1 

22:1 5 

900 feet. 


24 

9 



25 

2 

12 

6 



(m 

3 

112 6 

1 000 fent 

32 

42 


30 

7 

20 

8 



978 

6 

867 

6 


1 lOOfoAt. 

16 

4 


33 

8 

19 

6 



638 

9 

78 

0 



3 

141 


29 

7 


1 



88 

9 

2, 411 

9 



24 

133 


33 

2 

16 

11 



797 

0 

2 ! 2.54 

1 


liSOO feet 

r)2 

22 


23 

9 

21 

3 



1,2.36 

0 

'467 

8 


1,700 feet 

89 

78 


27 

4 

18 

11 


2 ; 431 

8 

1,474 

6 



333 

628 

j 160 

27 

3 

18 

10 

10 

6 

0,087 

0 

11,849 

4 

1,677 0 


(Lend. S Dak.. Auer. 4, 1014 1 

List of living memhera of Homeatake Veterans* Association. 
(Positions and date of entering service of llomostake Mining ('o. ] 


Andrews, James, shift boss, 1881. 
Bntlnovich, Jacob, laborer, 1888. 
Barrow, John, tlmbcrnmn, 1801. 

Bell, Ben W., tlmberman. 1881. 

Berff, Ole K., sbaftman, 1881, 
Bertolero, William, miner, 1883. 
Bernard! , Peter, miner, ISSJl. 

Bertolino, Charles, niln(‘r, 1882. 

Binney, John It., shift boss, 1886. 
Blackstone, Ulehard, assistant superin- 
tendent, 1881. 

Blewett, John, assistant mine foreman, 
1886. 

Beckwith, W. S., mill man, 1887. 
Callahan, John, oiler, 1870. 

Caretto, John, mine shift boss, 1885. 
Cavanaugh, J. A., assistant foreman, 
1879. 

Commiskey, John, oiler, 1876. 

Conroy, James, miner, 1870. 

Coppo, Peter, laborer, 1883. 

Conim, A. J,, oiler, 1881. 

Curnow, John K., miner, 1882. 

Curtis, George W., mill foreman, 1878. 
Corrigan, Joseph, millman, 1886. 
Cullom, Richard, laborer, 1886. 
Cochran, James L., oiler, 1882. 
Danielson, Ole. night foreman, 1880. 
Dunlop, Richard, mill foreman, 1879. 
Dings, W, H.. engineer, 18vS6. 

Ester brooks, George, miner, 1884. 
Ferguson, Ar<fllle, assistant foreman, 
1878. 


Flow, E., millman, 1880. 

Fraser, Holiert, sami)l('r, 1879. 

Fraser, Alex, engineer, 1882. 

Freeman, .1. W., chief surgeon, 1884. 
Fry, Rd. E., engineer, 1880. 

Foglesong. G. D., chief clerk, 1890. 
Fincher, J. L., chief clerk Hearst M. 
Co., 1892. 

Giachetto, Domk, tlmberman, 1888. 
Giachetto, Anton, sr., laborer, 1880. 
Goody, Frank, laborer, 1887. 

Green, Con, assistant foreman, 1880. 
Green, Patrick, laborer, 1880. 

Gregory, Thomas, miner, 1886. 

Grier, Thomas J., superintendent, 1878. 
Grado, Frank, miner, 1884. 

Hinton, Jos. E., miner, 1877. 

Huntley, Ed. G., assistant foreman, 
1883. 

Hirbour. Tillls, oiler, 1887. 

Irwin, E. F., manager employment de- 
partment, 1890. 

.Johnson, Chri.s, engineer, 1882. 

.Telbert,. James, miner, 1887. 

Kllngler, John, engineer, 1885. 

Klingler, L. P., engim'cr, 1883, 

Knnola, Erick, timberman, 1890. 
Komar, Jacob, timberman, 1887. 
Klssack, John W., miner, 1878. 

Bang. William, foreman foundry, 1880. 
Larson, Nels M., night foreman mills, 
1879. 

Lowry, William, engineer, 1881. 
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Lindquist, Otto, laborer, 1883. 

Lundln, A. H., blacksmith, 1878. 

Luparla, Joseph, laborer, 1883. 

Lawrence, Wiiilam, pumpman, 1884. 
Munnlck, Henry, miner, 1887. 

Davis, John A., miner, 181K). 

Metier, William D., miner, 1892. 

Magnusson, M. L., head carpenter, 

^ 889 . 

Marr, James, fireman, 1884. 

McMakin, W. J., engineer, 1878. 

McQuillan, James, mill foreman, 1878. 
Morgan, R. R., engineer, 1880. 

Murray, Robert, shift boss, 1884. 

Mudge, William, miner, 1888. 

Murrin, Thomas D., manager Ileurst 
(;o., 1879. 

Middleton, John, inolder, . 

Moyle, John, blacksmith, 1889. 

Mosoiy, Johnathan, laborer, 1889. 

Mulleii, H. R., foreman teamsters, 

1892. 

rs«‘lson, Gus, shift boss, 1890. 

Nels(m, Axel J., miner, 1883^ 

Nevins, Thomas, laborer, 1879. 

Normandin, Alphonse, carpenter, 1880. 
Niva, Abraham, miner, 1884. 

Niva, Robert, miner, 1888. 

N(‘ary, John, clerk, 1891. 
tiherg, Gus, mill foreman, 1885.^ 

Tancoast, Riclianl, engineer, 1879. 
rinsonnault, l*aul, mill foreman, 1880. 
Peterson, E. P., mill foreman, 1880. 
I‘etersoii, H**rman, watchman, 1884. 
Peterson, J'din N., millwright, 1878. 
Pt'terson, Nels, laborer, 1882. 
Pellevmounter, John, oiler. 1889. 

Rice,* William P., miner, 1885. 

(126 members, 31 officials — 24 i)er cent.) 


Robinson, R. O., manager timber de- 
partment, 1879. 

Rogers, W. T., laborer, 1883. 

Royce, W. E., timekeeper, 1891. 
Rosevear, Alfred, machinist, 1888. 
Searle, W. K., molder, 1891. 

Shimmin, Ed., miner, 1883. 

Shiminln, John, engineer, 1890. 

Spiifgo, John A., master mc'chanlc, 
1878. 

Stelnback, Leander, miner, 1890. 

Steele, James, engineer, 1880. 
Stepanovicli, Nick, timberman, 1888. 
Stewart, Alex, machinist, 1885. 

Stone, Harry, laborer, 1SS5. 

Sy verson, E. blacksinitlu 1879. 

StepluMi.s, W. tJ., miner, 1878. 

Shea, Dennis, blacksmith. 1885. 
Tackabury, R. V., freight receiver, 
1890. 

Teer, J. IL, watchman, 1878. 

Te.ssler, Mose, shift boss, 1881. 

Trezona, Siimuel, shift boss, 1885. 
Trezona, William, oiler, 1885. 
Turnietto, John, laborer, 1883. 
Trengove, W. J., miner, 1882. 

Trew(‘ek, Nick, sr,, shift boss, 1880. 
Vickers. Percy, carpenter, 1880. 

Voigt, Mono, head blacksmith, 1878. 
Wahlschrnidt, Robert, sr., engineer, 
1884. 

Walther, J. J., fireman, 1882. 

Waugh, William, millman, 1881. 
Waters, John, miner, 1883. 

Thomas, Henry, laborer, 1892. 

Wilkie, James, sr., engineer, 1882. 
Zeljadt, E. J., laborer, 1885. 




CLOUGH EXHIBIT. 

Lead, S. Dak., January i, 191^. 


Mr. T. J. Grik», 

Sunerintendent Homestake Mining 

Lead, 8 . Dak. 

Dear Sir : I herewith submit the following n‘i>ort of the bospltal department 
t including Nemo and the hydroelectric plant) for the year 1913. 

D^iirlng^the v^ear 14,271 professional calls were made to the homes. 

Offlc^ calls 32,076, consisting of (lres.slngs, examinations, prescriptions, 

Confinements taken care of — 959 

Surgical cases treate<l in homes and office 

Surgical cases treated in hospital 


Total 


1,109 


Home and office cases as follows : 
Fractures : 

Skull vault ^ 

Lower Jaw ^ 

Malar bone J 

Clavicle " 

Ribs J 

Humerus ’ 

Radius and ulna 

Radius 


Fractures — (Jonti nued. 

Phalanges 

Tibia 

Tibia and fibula^- 

Metatarsals 

Metacarpals 

Total 
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Dislocatlonfi : 

Elbow 

Shoulder 

Patella 

Total 

Office oiKTatlons, etc. : 
Al»u>utall<in of — 

Fin^'ers 

T«>es 

Circumcisions „ _ 

lUirns . 

Abscesses opened^ 
Cysts removed — 

Hand 

Scalp 


Office operations, etc. — Continued. 

2 Cysts removed — Continued. 

1 Eyelids 2 

2 Face 4 

Nec*k 2 

5 Papilloma of leg 1 

=== Tonsils and adenoids 41 

Turbinates removed 4 

Hydrocele tappwl .5 

7 Corneal wounds 31.^ 

1 Paracentesis of eardrum . 1 

2d Polypus of nose 1 

4 Mastoiditis 1 

— 41 Lacerab'd, contused, and r)UJic- 

tured wounds 729 

1 Grand total 959 


lIoHpital report. 


Durlna the year we have treate<l in the hospital — 


^UMllcal cases from 1912 2 

Medical cases in 1918 45 

Surgical cases from 1912 4 

Surgical cases in 1913 14(> 

Total 197 

Total number of days In Iiospital- 2, 985 
Average number of — 

Patients per month 10.4 

Patients per day H. 04 

Days in hospital per patient, 14. 9 

MKDIOAL CASKS. 

Abortion 1 

Arterio.sclerosls 1 

Alcoholism 8 

Appendicitis 1 

Confinements 2 

Cellulitis, pelvic 1 

Carcinoma of — 

Stomach 1 

Uterus 1 

Collc,lntestlnal 2 

('fiiolecystitis 1 

Enteritis 2 

Gastritis 3 

Gastric stasis 1 

Gangrene of lung 1 

Iritis 1 

Insanity (alcoholic) 1 

Myocarditis 1 

Nephritis (Bright’s) 2 

Observation 3 

Pneumonia 5 

Hheumatlsin : 

Lumbago 2 

Acute 3 

Tonsillitis 1 

Salpingitis - 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

Tuberculosis : 

Glands of neck 1 

Lungs 2 

Total 45 


SURGICAL CASES. 


Fractures : 

Skull, base 2 

Skull, vault trephined 2 

Malar bone 1 

liower jaw 1 

Lower Jaw, corniiouml, com* 

minut<Ml, wired 1 

Clavicle 1 

Hum(‘rus 2 

Ribs 1 

Femur, simple 1 

Femur, bone plated 1 

Tibia and fibula 2 

Compound plated 3 

Compound 1 

Compound commlnute<l_ 2 

Metatarsal 3 

Total 20 

Dislocations, shoulder t 

Burns, skin grafted t 

Concussion of brain 1 

Corneal ulcer, traumatic 5 

Eyeball, traumatic Injury 1 

Surgical operations: 

Abscesses — 

Pelvic 1 

Labial 1 

Ischiorectal 1 

Boil 1 

Appendiciti.s 23 

Appendicitis removed sec- 
ondarily 6 

Curetments for endometri- 
tis 4 

Curetments for abortions- _ 10 

Circumcisions 2 

Cornea, punctured wound, 

steel 1 

Cholecystitis 1 

Eyeball eneucleated 1 

Adenoma of breast 1 
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Surgical oix^ratlous — Coutinuoil. 

Ectopic pregnancy rup- 
tured 1 

Ectopic pregnancy 1 

Empyema 1 

Gunshot wound of — 

Head 1 

Eye and temple 1 

Foot 1 

Gall stones 3 

Goitre 2 

Hemorrhoids au<I tistiila 1 

Skin grafting 4 

Hernia — 

Single 0 

Double - 4 

With undescended tes- 
ticle 1 

Infections, fingers an<l t<>es_ G 

Ingrowing toenails 1 

Laparotomy : 

For tui)es and ovaries G 

Exploratory 2 

For fecal fistula 1 

For perforating gastric 

ulcer 1 

For intestinal obstruc- 
tion 1 

For uterine susiR'usioiu 5 

Osteomyelitis 1 

Recto- vaginal fistula 1 

Symblepharon 1 

Chalazion 1 

Ganglia of wrist 1 

Exostosis of big toe 1 

Sesamoid bones of big toe-- 1 

01(1 fracture of femur 
nailed 1 


Respectfully submitted. 


Surgical operations — Contlimed. 

Bone i)late of tibia for frac- 
ture 1 

Tonsils and adenoids *2 

Wounds, contusetl, lacer- 
ated, etc IG 

Deaths : 

Pulmonary embolism 1 

Brigbl's disease J 

Tubercular peritonitis, fecal 

fistula- .. _ 1 

GunN:bol \\ound, suicide__ 1 

Injuries 3 

Pneumonia 1 

Gangrene of lung 1 

Intt'stmal obstruction-.. 1 

ILanorrlmgc of lungs (tu- 
bercular) 1 

Gall stones and miscarriage. 1 


Total 12 


Luborator\ : 

Frinalyses 1,130 

Bhxxl t'xumlnatlons 52 

Sputum I'xamlnat lours 72 

Fe<vs (‘X)unlnati*)ns 2 

Milk ('xaminatlons 4 

Cultures examinations 133 

Bl<.>od pressures taken 550 

Total 1,1)43 


Kmplovoes’ aid fund : 

Medieval 284 

Injuries 821 


J. W. Fiiekman. 
F. E. Clough. 


HOWARD EXHIBIT NO. 2 . 

CITY OF LEAD (PRONOUNCED “LEED”), <’OUNTY OF LAWRENCE, 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


(Date of charter, 1890; area, 733.14 acr«‘n : population, 1910, 8,302; estimated, 1913, 

9,000.) 


Mayor, H. L. Howard. Term expires May 1, 1017. % 

Commissioner of public property, police, and lire, A. D. Ferguson. Term 
expires May 1, 1914. 

Commissioner of waterworks and sewers, .1. W. Curran. Term expires May 
1, 1916. 

Judge of municipal court, John H. Rogers. Term expires May 1, 1915. 
Auditor, J. William Stoner. 

Chief financial officer, treasurer Joseph F. Peters. 

Superintendent of public instruction, Thwdore Saam. 

Se(?retary of board of education, Carrie M. Voigt. 

City engineer, Lucian D. Lea. 

Chief of police, Joseph Keflfeler. 

Chief engineer of fire department, John B. Mayo. 
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Health officer, Dr. J. W. Freeman. 

Public utilities, owned by private companies — water, light, and power, gas. 
Number of miles of gas mains or conduits, 10. Rate per 1,000 feet, $1.W for 
manufactured gas. 

Waterworks : Owned by private company. Capacity, 10,000,000 gallons per 24 
hours. Miles of service-pipe lines, 13. Miles of intake-pipe lines, 8.8. Miles of 
transmission-pipe lines, 9.8. Pressure at fire hydrants, 27 to 135 pounds per 
square inch. 

Electric-light plant : Owned by private company. Miles of overhead circuits, 
120. Miles of underground circuits, 1. Number of arc lamps, 12. Cost 
lamp, $120, including renewals and maintenance per year. Number of incan- 
descent lami)s, 92. Cost T>er lamp, .$30, including renewals and maintenance i^er 
year. Number of clusters, 02. Cost per cluster, $52, Including renewals and 
maintenance per year. 

Number of miles of sewerage conduits, property of city, 11. 

Miles of streets, avenues, and thoroughfares unimproved, 12. 

Miles of streets, avenues, and thoroughfares improved with brick, concrete 
base, 1. 

Miles of stret'ts, avenue.s, and thoroughfares improved with water-bound 
macadam, 2. 

Miles of streets, avenues, and thoroughfares improved witii Tarvia ma- 
cadam, 1. 

Miles of streets, avenues and thoroughfares sprlnkle<l by water, 1. 

Building permits issued last fiscal year. No record prior to May 1, 1913. 

Total cost of construction. No record prior to May 1, 1913. 

Miles of trolley lines within tlie corporate limits, li ; single track, all. 

Number of parks, 1; area in acres, 12,634; municipally owikmI. 

Fire department: Number of ofiUvrs, 2. Number of employees, 19. Equip- 
ment : Three horse-drawn combination hose and chemical wagons and one 
horse-drawn ladder truck. 

Police department: Number of oflicers, 2; patr(>lm(,*n, 3. 

Number of public schools, 8. Expenses for maintenance fiscal year just past, 
$59,960.94. Public scliool enrollment, 1,508. Cost per pupil average daily 
attendance, $.50.98. Average dally attendance, 1,177. Cost per pupil on total 
enrollment, $39.68. 

Number of private .schools, 1. 

General items that make up the exi>ense for maintenance : First, expense of 
general control; second, expense of instruction; third, expense of operation; 
fourth, exi)ense of maintenance of school plant ; fifth, expense library ; sixth, 
miscellaneous. 

Estimated area of vacant land for industrial purposes, 250 acres; estimated 
area of vacant land for residential purposes, 100 acres. 

Triai. Balance, March 1, 1914. 

ASSETS. 


Fixed assets; 

Real estate $47,960.00 

Public works and improvements . 132,550.43 

Equipment 25,940.50 

Current assets: 

Cash 3, 814, 44 

Accounts receivable 144. 45 

Supplies 1,505. 20 

Sinking fund assets: 

Cash 763. 22 

Investments 4, 000. 00 

Tax levy, 1913 01, 927. 97 

Special assessment accounts 1, 797. 91 


Total assets 


280,404.12 
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UABI1JT1E8. 

Bonded debt: 

Public utilities 

(Jeneral 

Accounts payable 

Trust and special funds ” 

Total liabilities 

As^ts in excess of liabilities 

Statement of Indebtedness. 

Bonded debt, Mar. 1, 1914 

Less cash in sinking fund, Mar. 1, 1914 

Net bonded indebtedness 

Bended debt is made up us follows: 


$42, 000. 00 
2 , 000 . 00 
30, r>07. 67 
4, 965. 31 


79, 472. 98 


200, 921. 14 


$44. 000. 00 
4, 763. 22 


39, 236. 78 


Title. 

Uato. 

Malnrlty.j 

Amount. 

Bi'wei 

Per cent. 

tl 

G 

1021 

10.52 

10'2t) 

$17,000. tM) 

2 r>,ooo 00 
2,000.00 

citvll.ill 

lulerrml imj)rovomonl 

Total 


i 

44,000.00 



1 


The city has no floating debt. 

Fiscal-year approprlatUni equals authorized exiKUiditures. 
Total indebtedness, $44,000. 

Estimated population, 9,(XK), 

Per capita indebtedness, $3.88. 

Assessed Valuation, 1913. 

Beal estate 

Ball road and telephones 

Personal proiierfy 

Total 


State tax 

County tax 

Special road and bridge 

City tax 

School tax 


$0, 718, 765 
694, 995 
1, 433, 094 


8, 846, fm 
Mills. 

1 

4 

1 

7 

4 


Total 17 


For each $100 of taxes collected in (he city in 1913 there was spent as follows : 


For State 
For county. 

For city 

For schools. 


$5.88 
29. 41 
41. 18 
211.53 


100.00 

liegality of bond issue passed upon by Chaiul>er8 Keller ; address, I^ead, S. Dak. 
Work of pre.sent year: Completion of municipal building; Installation of paid 
fire department ; extension of improved streets, walks, and sewers. 
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NORTHAM EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Homestakk Mining Co. Employment Office. 

Monthly report of nationalities of employees in guard-service department for 
the month of July, 1914 : 

Americans „ 

Austrians--. 

Belgians 

Bohemians- 
Bulgarians- 
Canadians _ 

Danes 

Englishmen 
Finlanders- 
Erenchnlen 
trermans 
Greeks 
Hollanders- 
Irishmen 

Italians 

Mexicans 
Norwegians 

G A. Northam. 

Head of Guard Service. 

Send reports to employment ofllce not later than the last day of each month. 

Total number must agre<^ with the number of men working. 

Class all those born in the United States as Americans regardless of nation- 
ality of parents. 


14 


Pol a riders 

llusslans 

Scotchmen 

Servians * 

Spaniards 

Swedes i. 

Swiss 

Turks 

Welshnu'n 

Total 19 


NORTHAM EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Cost of GirARu Service Dckims Month of June, 1914. 


Reservoir 

Ellison hoist 90.00 

B. & M. hoist - - JHl. 00 

Golden Star hoist 84. 00 

Golden Prospect Imist 180.00 

Pocahontas and M(*nroe mill 

yards 90. 00 

Tunnel 90. 00 

(Cyanide No. 1 90.00 

Cyanide No. 2 90. 00 


Slimes $90. 00 

House, call oihee, and barn 321. TH 

Specials 90. 00 

Hidden Fortune hoist 00.00 

Hidden Fortune mill 39. 00 

Morning Glory coal chute — ,33.00 

Night captain 120.00 


Total 1,056.75 


HELLER EXHIBIT NO. 1, 

In the Circuit Court of the UniPni States, Eighth Judicial Circuit, within and 
for the District of South Dakota, Western Division. 

COMPLAINT. 

Homestake Mining Co., a Corporation. Plaintiff, i \ The Lead City 
Miners’ Union, a Corporation, DEraNDANT. 

Said plaintiff complains of said defendant and for cause of action alleges: 
(1) That said plaintiff is, and was at the times hereinafter mentioned, a 
corporation organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of California, and owning property and transacting business in the 
State of South Dakota. That said defendant was at all of said times, and now 
is, a corporation organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of South Dakota, and having Us principal business In the city of Lead, 
S. Dak. 
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(2) Said plaintiff Is the owner of <-ertain mines .and mininjj claims located 
in the city of Lead, In Lawrence County, S. Dak,, and of u number of mills, 
hoists, and plants used and employed by the plaintiff Ii\ the inlniii}', extraction, 
treatment, and re<luctIon of minerals, iiietals, and ores, and is now enjxaKed 
In the business of mining, extracting, manufacturing, treatment, and re<luctlon 
of metals, minerals, and ores in said city of IamkI, S. Dak. That in the e(mduet 
of its business plaintiff employs about 2.500 em]»k>.\HH^. That a large num- 
ber of plaintiff’s empIoj(vs are einploye<l in umkn-gnnind work at vari<nis 
depths beneath the surface in the lU’oMH-ution of (lie business of mining and 
bursting to the surface the ores from the plaint ilT’s mines. Tlmt a large 
number of men are engaged in the operation ami managtunenl of the ma- 
chinery used in hoisting ores from lieneatli the surface to the surface, and in 
lowering tlie men from the surface to the <lllT<‘n*nt levi'ls bciu'alli tlio surface, 
and in hoisting the men from their respective jilaces of work in the mines 
Tlurt an extensive ami \aried character of inacbinery is empUiycsl by (lie 
plaintiff upon (be surface in the operation of tlu' ^ario^Ls mills and re<Uic(lon 
plaiils of plaintiff, and in tlie various hoisting uorks. and In tlii’ dtwelopment 
of steam and electrical powcu* for use am! transmission thnaigbout tlie mines 
and works of plnlntiff, and in the oiteration of umlorground railways for the 
transportation of ores, and in divers oilier openilions of tin' plaintiff, botli 
upon and beneatli the surface, and tliul in all of said employments a high 
degree of skill, care, ami attention is requlrtsl of iilaiiitilT's employees, 

(3) That said defendant is a corporation wliose memluTS are composed of 
the various employees of the iilaintltT, and tlmt the object ami purtioHes of said 
defendant corporation are to conililm' ami unite tlie various members thereof in 
an association so us to mt as an organi/ed bo<l.\ in all matt(*rs conncctiMl with 


tlieir said organization. That for more than a (piricr of a century the plaintiff 
has employed, without discrimination, menibiTs of the said defendant ami of 
other labor organizations and unions, and also iiersons \vbo were not members 
of the defendant or of any otlier union or labor organization. 

(4) That said defendant, on or about the lltli day of October, lOOi), at u 
mass meeting of tlie mcmliers of subl defendant held in tlie said city of Lead, 
S. Dak., passed ami adopted a resolution, a copy of which is lii'ndo anm'xed 
to this cmnplaint, marked “ Kxliiliit A,” and wbicli is luM’eby made a part of 
this complaint as tliougli fully incorporated lierein at lengtli. At the same time 
the said defendant, at sai<l mass me<dlng, selected and apiwintiMl divers and 
sundry bodies of men, styled and culled by said d(‘fendant “ committees, for th(' 
purpose of visiting each level of the plaint Iff’s iium\s, and each portion of 
nlaintitrs surface plants, ami ascertaining tlie names of all muiiinlon men, and 
for the purpose of intimidating and tlireatening all of plaintiff’s employees who 
were not union men, 1. e., not members of the (lefendunt or of some siml ar 
labor organization or union, and of compelling all sucli einployees of plaintiff 
to become fortliwlth such union men. or to free and compel such eiid)lyei>H, by 
intimidation and threats of great bodily harm and of life, to leave the employ- 
ment of plaintiff, and that subl various commltUH'S \\a‘re autliorizAHl and In- 
structed to give sucli nonunion men until Octolier 24, 1901), witliin which to be- 
come memliers of the defendant <.r of .some similtr union or labor organlza- 
tlon That thereafter, on saitl October 24, 1909, at a mass meeting of the 
members of said defendant, the said defendant passed f 

tion, a copy of which is annexed to this complaint and mnrke(l J^-^xhiblt K, and 
which is hereby made a part of this complaint as tliough iwlHy bereiii Incor- 
wrated at length. Plaintiff alleges that after the passage of said resolution of 
October 11, 1909, the said defendant has from time to time and upon 
and different occasions ami times, acting through sulil Ixxlles of men styled and 
called “committees," wrongfully and unlawfully anti by «tea^h, entered upon 
different Dortlons of the mines, works, and plants of plaintiff, both upon and be- 
neaS uie surface and ^pon different levels of the plaintllTs mines, and has 
wrongfuHy and unlawfully endeavorcnl, by the use of threats and Intimidations, 
t^foSe and compel the employees of plaintiff who were not members of said 
defentSnt or some similar labor union, to become members of sa d defendant, 
and has th^aSdX said employees of plaintiff with great boilily barm and 
with the loss of life If such employees should refuse to become members of said 
defendant ?nd has in ^Id manner and by said means upon sundry and <livers 
So^^and irall potions of the plaintiffs mines and works, both surface 
nnd underground SO terrified and intlmldate<i such employet*s of plaintiff as to 
Prevent thfm ft-oiTpCTtormlng the labors and duties of their resijectlve 1 .^ 1 - 
tionMhereby depriving plaintiff of the value of their respective s<‘rvlces and the 
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value of the services of numerous other employees whose labors and duties 
were such that they could not he i)roi)erly and efficiently performed without 
the continuous, diligent, and attentive iMirformance of the labors and duties of 
the said employees of plaintiff so threatened and Intimidated, and has greatly 
lessened and impaired the efficiency and value of the services and labors of 
numerous of plaintiff’s employees in various departments, all to plaintiff’s 
damage In the sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000). 

Wherefore plaintiff prays judgment against the said defendant for the sum 
of ten thousand dollars ($10, (XX)), together with costs of this action. 

CuAMBEtts Keller, PlaintifTs Attomeyt^ 

State of South Dakota, County of Lawrence, ss: 

Thomas J. (irlor, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the 
superintendent and general manager of the Homestake Mining Co., plaintiff 
In the above-entitled action ; that he has read the foregoing complaint, knows 
the contents thereof, and that the same is true of his own knowledge, except 
as to matters therein statcMl upon Information and belief, and as to such mat- 
ters he believes them to be true. 

Thomas J. Grier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 10 day of November, IIXX), 

[seal.] Blanche Colman, Notary ]‘uhlic. 

EXHIBIT A. 

Whereas, owing to the efforts of the TA‘ad City Miners’ T'nion No. 2, W. F. M., 
acting in conjunction with Central City Miners’ Union No. 8, W. F. M., 
certalu improvements and betterment of conditions obtained to all men em- 
ployed in and around the various mines, mills, and surface work within the 
jurisdiction of the said unions, among which may be noted the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the 8-hour work<lay at the sjime scale of wages 
which formerly prevailed when 10 or 12 hours’ labor was nHpiired from each 
employee for a shift’s work ; and 

Whereas the policy of these uidons has ever been lenient In the extreme, 
inviting all honorable miners, mlllmen, mechanics, and other laborers con- 
nected with the mining and milling industry to join and affiliate wltli them 
in their respective unions, for the puriK)se of maintaining the Siime in a 
position of strength and efficiency and In order that all might be entitled 
to full and equal t»ftrtlcipatlon In all beuetits and benefactions accruing from 
membership In such union; and 

Whereas It now appears that on account of such liberal policy on our part 
there are at this time a large number of men employed within our jurisdic- 
tion who have neglwted to unite with our organization and many who have 
fallen In arrears to the extent of severing their connection with our union, 
and many others who are avowed enemies of unionism — scabs and spies and 
strike breakers — among whom and with whom we can not as self-respecting 
union men long continue to labor or associate with : Therefore be It 
Resolved, That we demand of all ex-members who are now In arrears that 
they shall at once reinstate and place themselves In good standing In our union, 
and that we demand and require all eligible men who are employed within our 
jurisdiction to at once obtain cards certifying their membership in the proper 
local of the Western Federation of Miners. 

Resolved, That any and all men wdthiu our jurisdiction wdio shall see fit to 
neglect or to ignore these just demands and requirements shall be dealt with 
in the near future accordingly as we may determine to act in each of their 
resi)ec‘tlve cases. And be It further 

RcsoU'cd, That a full and sufficient number of these resolutions be ordered 
printed and posted in conspicuous public places and be distributed thoroughly 
throughout our jurisdiction, and that such public notices be printed in several 
different languages, viz, Oroation, Finnish, Italian, and English. 

exhibit b. 

Notice ; At a mass meeting of the members of Western Federation of Miners, 
lield at Lead Miners* Union Opera House on Sunday afternoon, Oct 24, the 
followdug resolutions were adopted by a unanimous vote : 

Whereas a resolution ndoptetl on Oct. 10, calling upon all workers In the 
jurisdiction to* join the W. F, of M., has been quite generally compiled with: 
^Therefore be It 
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Resolved, By us, the members of the Lead City Miners’ Union No. 2, W. F. 
of M., and Central City Miners’ Union No. 8, W. F. of M., in joint session as- 
sembled, that all men neglecting or refusing to become members in gtHKl stand- 
ing of the local in whose jurisdiction they may be working, on or before 
November 25, 1909, wiil be declared unfair to the W. F. of M. And be it 
further 

Resolved, That we, the members of the aforesaid unions, refuse to work with 
any and all men who become unfair to our organization by or through re- 
fusing to comply with the provisions of this resolution. 

^ Lkad City Miners’ Union No. 2, W. P. of M. 

Central City Miners’ Union No. 3, W. F. of M. 


KELLER EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

In the Circuit Court of the UnitcHl States, Eighth .ludicial Circuit, within and 
for the District of South Dakola, Western Division. 

DEMUKUER. 

Hoaiestake Mining C’o, (\ Corporation ) . Pi.aintiff, r . The Leao fhTY 
Miners’ Union (\ (.^irporation ) , Defendant. 

Comes the defendant ub()V(‘ named and demurs to th(‘ complaint liled in the 
above-styled cause, and as grounds of demurrer defentlunt alleges: 

First, tliat said complaint tloes not stjite or set forth facts sulUcient to con- 
stitute a cause of action against defendant. 

Second, that said complaint does not show, or state facts showing, tliat the 
plaintiff is entltl(‘d to any relief against this ilefendant. 

Third, that said complaint shows on its face that the plaintiff 1ms no cause 
of action against defendant. 

Fourth, tliat said complaint shows on its face that tlds court has no juris- 
diction of the alleged cause of action set forth, or attempted to be set forth, In 
said complaint. 

Uodert Hayks, 

ItiCHARDSON & HAWKIN.S, 

lUiomeys for Dcfendmit. 


KELLER EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

This indenture, made and enterctl into this 1st day of March, 1892, by and 
between the Homestake Mining Co., a coriioratlon organized under the laws of 
the State of California, and transacting busine.ss in Lawrence County, S. Dak.; 
James B. Haggin. of San Francisco, Cal. ; Thomas .1. Grier, of Lawrence County, 
S. Dak. ; James Millikeii. of Bellefonte, Pn., parties of the first part, and Cyrus 
H. Enos, Peter A. Gushiirst, and Ernest May, all of lA^ad City, State of South 
Dakota, acting as trustees for and on behalf of tlie several occupants of the 
surface ground, situated within the boundaries and area of the Lead City 
town site as entered in the United States land office at Rapid City, parties of 
the second part : 

Witnesseth, that said parties of the first part, In consideration of $1 to them 
in hand paid and other good and sufficient consideration, have and by these 
presents do convey and quitclaim unto the said parties of the second part, lu 
their capacities as tru.stees, as aforesaid, subjiH.*t to the conditions hereinafter 
expressed, the right to tlie surface occujiancy of all the following described lots, 
pieces of lots, and parcels of ground situateil within the boundary of said Lead 
City towm-site entry, to wit : 

Lots 49, 50, 51, the northerly 52 feet of lot 52i Lots 53, 54, 55, and 66, 
block 9, In I^d City. All that part of lot 80 in block 11 which is situated 
on the Elephant Lode claim. Lead City. Lots 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, and 
41, in block 6, Lead Citv. Lots 41 to 48, Inclusive, In block 6, Lead City. Lots 
17 to 24, Inclu-slve, in block 3, Lead City. Lots 25 to 32, Inclusive, in block 4. 
liCad City. I^ts 1 to 10, inclusive, in block 7, South Lead. Lots 1 to 10, 
Inclusive, In block 1, South Lead. lA>t8 9 to 16, Inclusive, block 2, Lead City. 
Lots 1 to a inclusive, block 1, Lead City. Lots 65 to 72, Inclusive, block 7, 
Lead City. Lots 73, 74, 75, 800, 301, 302, 803, 304, 805, 306, and 307, In block 
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10, Lead City. Lots 1 to 7, Inclusive, In block platted and known as Robbins 
Row, South Lead. Lots 1 to 11, inclusive. In block D, South Lea<l. Ix)ts 1, 
2, and 10, the easterly 58 feet of lot 3. Lots 4, 5, 6, and the westerly 72 feet 
of lot 8 aiul lot 1), excei)t so much theriM»f as Is used and occupied for an alley 
or street, which is 12 feet wide, and extendin^^ from Bleeker Street easterly 
the whole length of said lot. It being intended to except out of lots 8, 9, and 
3 the alleyway aforesaid and a piece of ground in the rear of said lots 8, 9, 
and 3, 48 feet by 70 feet, known as the Golden Star No. 2 shaft, lot an<l 
premises, all In block 2, South Lead. I..ots 1 to 10, inclusive, block 6, South 
IjOad. Lots 1 to 10, inclusive, block 3, South Lead. l.<ots 1 to 10. Inclusive, 
block 5, South Lead. All tiiose portions of lots 1 to 11, inclusive, Ilomestake 
Boulevard, whicli are now occupied by townsite claimants. Lots 1 to 5, in- 
clusive, (’hurch Place, Lead City. Tlie premises known as the Swartout Place, 
Lead City. Lots 1 to 12, inclusive. Lower Main Street lilock, Lead (Mty. Lots 
1 to 9, inclusive, in hUx'k 1, Washington. Also lots 2 to 8, inclusive, In what 
Is known as the Tuttle Place* Wnsliington. Also lots 1 to 8 and 11 to 20, 
inclusive, in block 2, Washington. * Also lots 2 to 9, Inclusive, and lots 11, 12, 
and 13, In hhu'k 4, Washington. All those portions of the Klephanl and Gordon 
lode claims lying along the north line of .said townsite entry, within the said 
townsite-entry limits, which are now occupied by townsite setth‘rs, except such 
portions of sul<l claims as are inclvuhsl within the right of way of the Black 
Hills & Fort Pierre Ilallroaii Co., which right-of-way portions are excluded 
from this Indenture. That portion of what Is described on the plat as the 
Billing’s place, which is now occupied by dwellings or townsite settlers. All 
that iK)rtion of block 25, I^ead City, except lots designutiHl on the plat as E, F, 
G, and H. The whole of block A, in Lead City. The west 100 f(‘et of lots 1, 
2, 3, and 4, making those lots .50 by 100 feet. And all of lots 5 and 0, in block 
B, Lead City. So much of the Costello mill site as is now occupied for business 
purposes by Mrs. Phehe A. Hearst iu connection with the Brick Store busiru*ss« 
IjOts ^), Oli, and 04, hl(M*k 8, L(‘ad City. Lots 4, 5, and 0, block 19, Lead City, 
and liead Chty district school groumls, Tioad City. Lots 1 to 11, inclusive, in 

block 21, I.ea(l City. Lots 84. 85. 80, 88, 89, aud 90, block 12, Lead City. 

I.ots 1 to 9, inclusive, block 20, Lead City. Lots 09, 1(K), 101, 103, 104, on 
Glvln mill site. Lots 1 to 20, iipluslve, block H, South Lead. Lots 1 to 4, 
Inclusive, block K, South I^ad. TA)ts 1 to 5, inclusive, block N, South Lead. 

Lots 1 to 10, Inclusive, block M, South Lead. Out lot Y, South Lead. Lots 

1 to 10, inclusive, block 4, South l^ead. Out lot T, South Tx?ad. Out lot R, 
South Lead. Out lot S, South I.»ead. Lots 7 to 11, Inclusive, block B, South 
Lead. Lots 1 to 10, inclusive, block A, South Lead. Smith & Pringle & Co.’s 
mill site, lAMid City. Tim foregoing descrii)tions are according to the plat of 
said town-site entry known ns TIopkIn’s map. 

To have and to hold unto the said party of the second part, their successors 
and assigns forever. This conveyance is to extend to the said trustees, the 
parties of the second part, their successors or assigns, with authority to con- 
vey the same to the beneficiaries of said trust, their assigns or successors in 
interest. This indenture and all conveyances by the said parties of the second 
part, trustee, as aforesaid, is and shall be subject to the following conditions 
and reservations: The said parties of the first part, and eitlier of them, their 
successors, heirs, or assigns, and either of them, according to their resjyectlve 
ownership, shall have and continue to possess the right to mine underneath 
said surface and to use it for all such underground mining purposes by running 
drifts, tunnels, stopes, excavations of ore, or other material mining operations, 
including the sinking of shafts from the surface for actual mining purposes 
In good faith, such privilege and reservation to be exercised whenever and from 
time to time in ilie discretion of the said iiarties of the first part, or either of 
them, their successors, heirs, or assigns, or either of them, they may choose 
so to do, in order only to extract the ores therein for the purpose of reducing 
and milling them to obtain the gold and other metals therefrom; and in the 
course of such workings whenever it becomes Important or necessary In the 
exercise of gwxi faith on tlie part of said parties of the first part, or either 
of them, their successors, heirs, or assigns, or either of them, to come to the 
surface or so near the surface as to endan^r the surface occupancy In mining 
or extracting the ore boiiies, or in necessary air shafts to enable such work 
to proceed, they shall have the privilege of doing so ; and in such case the said 
parties of the first part, or either of them, their successors, heirs, or assigns, 
or either of*fhera, shall give to the particular occupant or occupants of the 
surface ground which is thus necessary to the working of the ore body under- 
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neath not less than 60 days* notice of the intention to come to the surface or 
so near the surface as to endanger the structures on the surface, and there- 
upon within 90 days from such notice said party or parties shall remove the 
structures from said surface ground, or so much thereof ns shall be thus 
endangered; and in case of a neglect to tlius remove such structures within 
the iK?riod aforesaid the mine owners may tliemselves remove sncli structures, 
or regard them as abandoned, and shall not he llnhle for any damage which 
may occur to the owner or occupant of su< li structures. Such notice sliall he 
given personally to the owner of sm-h stnn-tures if lie can be found within the 
Stale by the exercise of due diligence; if not, then notice shall bo given to the 
person in actual possession and occupancy as a tenant or otherwise If he can 
he found within the State by the exercise of reasonable diligence; otherwise 
by posting notice upon the structure thereon, which iiosting shall be sulllclent 
service tiiereof. The shafts spoken of herein are to be sunk only in such 
portions of any of the lots or grounds thus qiii tela i moil ns are not occupied or 
covered by valuable structures and in sucli place in any lot or parcel of ground 
as shall result in the least damage to the owner or occiiimnt. 

JJy this indenture it is not intended to ileiUcate to tlu‘ public any of the 
Streets or alleys in said town-site area except the surface use thereof subje<'t 
to the same rights and reservations as herein set forth relating to the occupicHl 
lots and parcels of ground, with this nuMlilication, that notice to be given of 
any excavation which Is to come to the surface or so near the surface as to 
enilaiiger the surface occupancy of such surface as a street or alley, shall be 
given to the mayor or heml ollicial of the city of Lead. 

The said parties of the second part, the saiil trustees, may at their option 
reconvey to the then owner or owners of the niiniM-al claim on whlc-h any lot 
or parcel or parcels of ground may he sUuattMl all the right and title which 
tliey may acquire by this iinlenlure discharged of the trust therein Imposed. 

In witness whereof tlie said parties of the first i>art have hereunto set their 
hands and caused thc.se present^ to bo executed the day and year first afore- 

Jamks n. IIaggin. 

James Milliken. 

Thomas J. (Iuikk. 

IIOMKSTAKK MINING Co., 

Dy Louis T. IIagotn, 

President Homcstakc Mining Co. 

IIoMKSTAKK Mining (*o., 
By Ik WIN C. Stump, 

Secreiaru Uomesiake Co. 

(Duly and severally acknowledged by each of the foregoing.) 


SMITH EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

1.EAD, S. Dak., August 4, 1014- 

Commission on Indu.strial Uekations. 

Gentlemen : I wish to reply to a statement of Mr. Grier’s testimony given 
on the stand to-day after mine. In regard to the prices I charge for emlmlrn- 
Ing, I wish to state that I did not charge $50 for embalming any of the em- 
ployees of the Homestuke Mining Co. for many years except In one single case. 
This was a nephew of IMrs. Phebe A. Hearst, who we embalmed to ship to 
California, She being very wealthy, I charged tlie full price that was clmrged 
by other undertakers in this section at that time. In most of the cases, where 
they had limited means, I did not charge anytldng for such work. The average 
price I charge for embalming will not amount to $10, 

Respectfully, 

S. R. Smith. 




MINING CONDITIONS AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AT BUTTE, MONT. 


( For oxhibitH under this subject see to 4()<)5. ) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Bi* rn:, Thurttdajf, Au(H(Ht 6, 19IJf — 10 a. vi. 

Brosont ; Couiinls«iouers Coniinons (actinj; chalnnan), (»arrotson, O’i’oniu'll, 
and Lennon. 

Acting; C^halrinan Commons. The commission will come to order. 

I wish to stale to the wltiu'sscs and olhers that memhers of the commission 
who expected to he here ha\e heeii unavoidably kept away, (hu' of the com- 
missioners has been appoiiilod to another public position which, 1 presume, 
keeps him from allendinj;; another one has been hit by the war in Euroi)e — 
two others have l)een hit by the war in Europe — and consequently there are 
only four members of the commission present. The counsel of the commission 
also lias been affected by (he conditions in Europe and is not able to be 
l)resent. The chairman of the commission has also been detained. The result 
is that the members heie ba^e chosen me to act as chairman and as counsel. 

IleKarding the kind of information which this c«)inmission desires to secure, 
I ouKht to say in advance that we are actinji umler an act of Congress re- 
(piiring us to investigate tiie underlying causes of unr(‘st and to make recom- 
mendations as to what f'ongress or other legislative bodies should do under 
tlie circumstances. We are ma appointed as a board of mediation or arbitra- 
tion or with the purpose of settling any troubles or disputes; our object is to 
make recommendations which in the future may allay unrest. Furthermore, 
(uir field does not iiermit us to enter into any personalities or Indivldiiul con- 
troversies that may arise. 

For this reason it seems to those of the commission wdio are present that 
we should not enter Into any of tlie events which have occurred since the 13th 
of June; and W’e shall not take up any <»f those later events which do not seem 
to come under the jnamlato wJiich we have in our investigation. 

Is there anything further? 

Commissioner Lennon. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The first witness is Mr. Kelley, C. F. Kelley. 
Will you kindly take tlie chair? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. C. F. KELLEY. 


Acting Chairman Commons. I shouhl explain (hat none of the witnesses will 
be placed under outli. While we have that authority, our piiriiose is more 
fundamental than to settle any particular situation, but rather to get all of 
the information and assistance which we can from the gentlemen who are klml 
enough to appear before us in fulfilling the law which we are appointed to 
carry out. 

Mr. Kelley, will you give your name and address? 

Mr. Kei.ley. My name Is C. F. Kelley. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your position or address— your address. 

' Mr. Kelley. My address is Butte, Mont. By profession I am an attorney. 
My chief occupation Is vice president and managing director of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. ^ * 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you state the relation betw’een the Ana- 
conda and the Amalgamated? 

Mr. Kelley. The Amalgamated Copper Co. Is a holding concern, organized 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey and owudng a large proportion, or 
percentage, of the capital stock of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Common.s, Does It own the stock of other corimratloiis? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In this State? 

Mr. KELI.EY. I know of none in this State; no, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What property does the Anaconda include? 

Mr. Kej.ley. The Anaconda properties are chiefly the mining properties in and 
about the city of Butte ; the smelting and reduction works at Anaconda, about 
26 miles distant; a smelting and reduction works and refinery at Great Falls, 
about 170 miles distant; sawmills located at Bonner, Hamilton, and St. Regis 
within the State of Montana; coal properties located at Washo and Lockree 
within the State of Montana; coal mining properties and sawmills locate<l 
without the State of Montana; and stock of various small subsidiary corpora- 
tion.s. 

Acting Chalrtnan Commons. These different properties you mentioned, are 
they owned direetly by the Anaconda or through the holding of stock? 

Mr. Kelley. The main Important properties are owned directly by the Ana- 
conda ; some of the departments you might call them that are Incidental to 
the main properties of the company have, for the purpose of convenience, been 
placed In subsidiary companies, the stock of which are owned by the Ana- 
conda Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They were organized by the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr. KEL 1 .EY. I think so; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What, for example? 

Mr. Kelley. We have a number of small corporations; for instance, the 
Mines Timber Co. — that Is a small concern, comparatively small — that operates 
in the woods for the purpose of furnishing stulls to the mines. That buslne.ss 
is of such character that it can be carried on very advantageously by a small 
corr>oration without passing its business through the main corporate concern. 
We operate that as an independent concern. Also the Mill Creek Fluniing 
Works, a similar concern; Deer I^odge Valley Farming Co., a farming con- 
cern; the Black Foot Band Development Co., which has been organized to 
handle cut-over or logged-over land of the company. So on I might enumerate 
additional small concerns, but that is the general character of the business that 
is done by them. The main business of the Anaconda Co. is conducted directly 
by the company, and tlio main properties of the company, the physical title to 
them, is vested in the concern itself. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Could ytm state the capitalization of the Amal- 
gamated comimny, the holding company? 

Mr. Kelley. The capitalization of the Amalgamated is $1.50,000,000, divided 
into shares of tlie par value of $1(K) ea(iL 

Acting Cliairinan Commons. What is Its bonded indebte<lness? 

IMr. Kei-ley. It has no bonded indebte<lne.ss. 

Acting Cliairinan (k)MMONS. It has no bonded indebtedness? 

l\Ir. Kelley. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is strictly a holding company? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. Where are the oflices of the Amalgamated? 

Mr. Kelley. At 42 liroad Street, New York City, the principal ofilce. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are the otllcers — president, treasurer, and 
dlrwdors? 

Mr. Kei.ley. Mr. John D. Ryan Is president of the company. I don’t know 
tlmt I could give you the full board. Mr. A. H. Melin, I think, Is treasurer. I 
should be very glad to submit a list of them, if you wish. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you kindly do so? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

(The following ll.st was later submitted;) 

Oflicers and directors of the Amalgamated Copper Co. : President, John D. 
Ryan; secretary and treasurer, A. H. Melin; directors, John D. Ryan, William 
O. Rockefeller, Benjamin B. Thayer, William Rockefeller, J. Horace Harding, 
H. H. Rogers, A. C. Burrage, and Charles N. King. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are the principal stockholders of the Amal- 
gamated? 

Mr. Kelijcy. That I do not know. The stock is very widely distributed ; it is 
held practically all over the world — that Is, Investment world. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What proportion of the stock of the Anaconda 
has the Amalgamated? 

Mr. Kelley. Roughly, about 75 i>er cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the capitalization of the Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. The authorized capital of the Anaconda is $150,(X)0,()00, divided 
into 0, OCX), 080 shares of the par value of $25; the issued capital is, I thinks 
about 4,600,000 shares. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. In what way is the Anaconda controlled in Ita 
management by the Amalgamated? 

Mr. Kelley. I should say that the Anaconda Is not directly controlltMl by the 
Amalgamate<l. The Amalgamated as the largest shareholder in the Ana^nda 
Is represented on the board of directors of the Anaconda, and through a coin- 
^nunlty of Interest there is rather a cooperative control than any direct or 
actual control. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are president and ofllcers of the Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. B. B. Thayer is president, I urn vice president, and IMr. 
Mel in Is secretary and treasurer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where are the offices of the Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. At 42 Broadway, New York City. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you give the valuation, both the assesstvl 
and true values of the properties held by the Anaconda (k>.? 

Mr. Kelley. I can give you the assess(*d valuallou of the properties. I do 
not know that I understand exactly Avhat you mean by the true valuation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The market value. 

Mr. Kelley. That would be impossible for any man to give, because, particu- 
larly In the case of mining property and particularly where the mining i)rop- 
erty Is of such a character and extent as that owned by the Anaconda C%)., tho 
valuation that might be placed upon it must necessarily he very largely a matter 
of opinion, must also be In the ab.sence of complete tiev(‘1(>prnent — wlilch Is en- 
tirely Impossible — a matter of speculation to .some extent ; and It would be a 
matter of — merely a matter of opinion, and 1 am very frank to say to you that 
concerning its actual value In dollars atid cents I have, and I think no man lias 
any opinion — definite opinion as to the exact amount of money that Is repre- 
sented by these propertle.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are the stocks of Anaconda listed on any ex- 
change? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Ciiairriuin Commons. New York? 

Mr. Kelley. Tlie stock of the Anaconda Co. Is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Acting Ohairman Commons. Ahso the stock of tlie Amalgamated? 

Mr. Keixey. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, if you will continue, then, with the as- 
sesseil valuation. 

Mr. Kelley. 1 presume you are inquiring f producing papers] 

Acting Chairman (-ommons. Will you kindly submit It as an exhibit? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. I suppose you are referring to last year, 1018. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie last full fiscal year, completed fisenl year. 

Mr. Kelley. You understand, Mr. Chairman, that In this State the year is 
not the same for the payment of the different kinds of tuxes. Our assessment 
is made up as the tlrst INIonday in Manh of each year, but we pay on the net 
proceeds of mines from the first Monday in June to tlie first Monday in June. 

I would like to make a word of explanation in that connection. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. Under the Montana law all property, except mines, are asse.ssed 
upon a cash valuation. Mining properties are assessed first, upon the surface 
at the price paid the United States Government for that surface, unless the 
surface is devoted to some other purpose limn that of mining, in which event 
the valuation of the surface for the purpose to which It is devoteii is taken. 
Upon the mine Itself, the ores, minerals, mining companies — or mining prop- 
erties are assessed upon the net proceeds— that is, the actual value of the metal 
taken— of the ore after allowing for the expenses of extraction, reduction, and 
so forth, in addition to which all improvements that are placed upon the sur- 
face are assessed as other property. 

Now, of course, we make the return on the first Monday In March. We pay 
at the usual time in the fall, after November, upon the general property ; but 
upon the net proceeds of mines, the statute fixes that at from June to June. 

I might submit this as an exhibit. This is the assessment of the— it Is a com- 
parative statement of the assessment prepared for our office flies, and correctly 
shows the assessment for 1912 and 1913. 

(The paper so presented was marked “Kelley Exhibit No. 1.” The same is 
printed under “Exhibits.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you state the total of this assessment as 
distinguished from the other, the net proceeds? 
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Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. You want the total amount of assessment exclusive 
of the net proceeds? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. In 191 It was $15,094,426. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now the net proceeds for the same year. 

Mr. Kelley, hileven million four liundred and fifty-five thousand six hundred 
and forty dollars; that is, for the period ending In June. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of 1913? 

Mr. Kki.ley. 1013 ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman 0)Mmons. What is tlie rate of tax on the assessed value? 

Mr. Kelley. The rate of tax varies in the dilTerent ( ounties of the State some- 
wlmt, but will run from — approximately 30 mills is the levy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what is the rate on net proceeds? 

Mr. Keli.f.y. The same. 

Acting (fiialrmnn Commons. Then it would he approximately 30 mills on 
thirteen million plus eleven millions, or twenty-six millions. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; approximately, about that, $26,(X)0,000. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By whom are these assessments made, and the 
ascertainnient of net proceeds? 

Mr. Kelley. The assessments are made by the local assessing officers of the 
different counties. The ascertainment of nel proceeds is arrived at by the 
actual book figures showing the cost ami profit on tlie sale of metals, and is 
returned by the company. 

Acting C.hairrnan Commons. To wliom? 

Mr. Kei.ley. To the local assessor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any State tax commission, or State 
supervision of these assessments? 

Mr. Kkli.ey. There is a Stat(‘ tax law which was adoi)ted by the legislative 
assembly two years ago, but which has not as yet become eft’ective in its opera- 
tion. It is going through the preliminary stages necessary to put into effect. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Does that V)rovide for a State board of revision? 
Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (k)MMONS. Have you distinguished in your assessment 
there between machinery, improvements, and real estate? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons, That is shown? 

Mr. Kei.lky. It is itemized and segregated by counties. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For that same year, what wore the gross reve- 
nues or Income of tlie Anaconda Co.? 

Will yon kindly submit that as an exldhit? Is that your annual report? 

Mr. Kelley. This is the annual report for the year 1913. 

Mr. Kelley. I have not— -tlie gross business Is not stated here. I can get that 
for you, or I can give it to you approximately. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, I mean the operating Income of the com- 
pany; you might state it roughly. 

Mr. Kelley. I would have to get that. 1 haven’t it in mind. It would be 
somewhere in the neighhorhooil of forty-five to fifty millions of dollars; hut I 
can get that for you, and will he pleased to do it. You see, the reason this is 
not shown upon the balance shc»‘t. or that you can not ascertain it readily from 
your production, there is no extra ratio or proportionate relationship between 
production and sales. There Is nothing so uncertain as the copper market. 
Probably no commodity in which stocks accumulate faster and our production 
from January 1 to De<*eniber 31 of any year would not give an index to the 
gross business done, because of the differences In Inventories there may he at 
the different periods. You understand? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. I am trying to get at also the operating 
expense. Can you give that total operating expense? I want to get at the 
way In which you reach this $11,000,000 of product. 

Mr. Kelley. Oh ! Well, the $11,000,000 is arrived at by— we can furnish the 
detail of that, if you wish— it is arrived at by taking the cost of production, 
including the Items which ore specified in the statute, and deducting from It 
the credits which are also specified in the statute, not estimated at all, but the 
result is absolute book entries which can be checked back against the balance 
sheet of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That will not be the gross business of the com- 
pany at all? u 
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Mr. Kelley. No, sir. Tho not profeeds of the company would be tlie profit 
made on the sales made by the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliat is what I want to pet at ; you can pi t that 

from this statement? . , - , , i 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. That was for the year, that ix'rlod that you inqulriHl, it 

was $11,4.50,000. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the gross item that was used in ascer- 
taining that amount? Then what was the expense item 

Mr. Kelley. I haven’t that statement here. I have got it for tliis year, 1914, 
which is a later one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may put that In. 

Mr Kelley. That is the one I was requestiHl to bring. lor the year 1914 
the nninher of tons of ore extracted was 4.7 14, (>.53.40. The gross value per ton 
uas $8 37 The gross value in dollars was .$,39,404,004.29; the gross ct>st per 
ton of mining that ore was $3,770, or a total of .$17,S10.r>0.5.99 ; the cost of 
transportation per mile per ton to tlu* place of nMuHion uas .$0.2981, or L.i cents 
nlus* tiie total cost of tran.sportation was .$1. to.5, .5.5,8. IS ; tlie amount of money 
fxnended for necessarv labor was $10,331,821.88; the amount expended for ma- 
ciiinerv and cost of supplies use<l in operation was .89..>42,r>80.()0 ; marketing 
i liarcos including seaboard, refining, fn'igbt, ai\il s<‘lllng 

478 90 leaving a net piwved in value or value in dollars of $8,01.1,504.93, which 
was our return for the period from .Tune, 1913, to .Tune, 1914. 

Now ri(!lit thore I want to suBC<‘st that yon can sec Iniincrlintely *'» 
nicn.lous influonc.— what niisht appeal- to 

rise and fall in the eopper market lias on the '’‘‘‘’t'*” >1,^000^ as 

For the venr ending 1913 they made a net r<‘turn of $11,4.>0,<KH). No\v. upon as 
a -l4 a tr. aB“practie It was a « 

■ . mer nrodnetlon in tlte year emlim; 1914 we not from ?t1 .450,«(K) to T.Otm 
AeUtiB Chalrrann Commons. What was the drop in tla> averuKC i'liee of 

'’"Mr‘ kFHkY I hnven-t It distinctly in mind, hnt I should say it 

niatciy kT ccnis froia a provnillna jirlcc of nearly Kl cents 1o a prevalllna ,.rh-e 

■'7±:/nhri'r'man CoM^-rm pri-e In the pn-eedn.B 

^' Mr Keli.ht. I would not he certain about that ; my '•eeolleclion Is that eopper 
advanced In the year 1912-lS to nearly 17 cents tof « 

\ctlng Chairman CoifMON.s. M hut was the lowest ,V i tmnir 

Mr Keuev. In the last? Well, aronml 13 ns%lflU(»0? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You gave the Item of labor as .$10,300,0007 

Actlnff Chairman Commons. You also gave Iransportnlion ; Ihere Is no dnpll- 

''Mr^KELLEl. No, sir; no. 

ishL^ somewhat!'^^^^^^^^ roughbv spl^aking 50 

forimstTncl^ ^,51ierTour‘exi3 '''"^''‘tharex 

over $40 000,000, between .$40,000,000 and $45,000,0()0 in a year, of that ex 
nendlture .$20 000 000 is direct pay-roll expense in mining and snielting. ^ 
threoTof trS is in addition, of course, to tlie cost of mining 

Acting Chairing Commons. Transportation does not Include your o^^Tl ra 

*^Trr IvELLfcY No sir; I want to explain that, if you will permit me. In min- 

fa iq thP translwrtation of the ore to the smelters, a large part ol 
Anaconda over a railroad, the majority stock of w^hich is owned hy tlie Ana- 
Po on a very small charge, a charge that scarcely pays exix>nscs. the 
remainder going to Great Falls over the Great Northern Railroad at a some- 

mentioned also Includes the labor 

whatever labor Is paid for by the railroad , 

Chairman Commons. I see; It Is a separate company with which you 
keep a separate account? 
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Mr. Kklley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And it has its own labor cost the same as 
you do? 

Mr. Kelley. Of course, as a ramification, that is an Interesting subject in. 
connection with this inquiry. Probably of the total exi>endlture of $40,000,000, 
If you ramify it out into its principal items of transportation, fuel, supplies, 
proportionately as large a part as we pay directly for labor is paid out by 
the various concerns tiiat are engaged in furnishing the different lines of 
service i-equlred in tlie business, and in this transportation charge — I think I 
have explained that i)art of the ore goes over the B., A. & P., which is the 
Anaconda controlled company ; and part of it goes over tiie Great Northern, 
with which vve have nothing to do. 

Acting Chainnari Commons. This item of machinery, $9,000,000 — I think I 
am right, it is machinery — what would that include? 

Mr. Kellky. That includes the machinery supplies and necessary appliances 
used in tlie miidng of the ore; a detailed statement of that can be furnished 
if required ; I liaven’t it here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you figure your depreciation account? 

Mr. Kei.lky. The depreciation account of what? 

Acting Chairman Commons. For the mine and machinery. 

Mr, Kelley. \V(*ll, of course, that depends on the particular fact, mill or 
machine. Necessarily all of the different i)lants have not tlie same deprecia- 
tion. It is tlie custom of the Anaconda (%>. to allow a reasonable depreciation 
charge, and our idunts luive been depreciated; but that Is not a uniform per 
cent of anything; It depends on the character of the plant and the work it is 
doing nml probable life. 

Acting (Jhalrinun Commons. Is that Included in this total operating expense, 
the deiireciation? 

Mr. Ket.ley. The depreciation would be included; yes, sir. 

Acting (^lialrinan Commons. It is not stated in this analysis which you gave 
here, the cost of ndnlng, labor, machinery, ami marketing. I presume it Is set 
up against new machinery or something of that kind. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; of coursi' the subject of depreciation in corporate account- 
ing; it is, f)f course, in itself almost impossible to make any general answer. 
It is our experience that that question comes up with refereiu'e to practically 
every oi>eration, and you have to decide those things very largely upon each indi- 
.vidiial transaction. Of course onr general plant can he covenal by blanket 
depreciation, but here, where we are constantly changing machinery and put- 
ting in heavier and taking out lighter, tlie question of replace value, break- 
down value, possible ntlllzutum in other properties of tlie conqiany, us well as 
tlie co.««t and life of new ma<*hinery, enters into the depr(‘ciation charge. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any accounting system or supervision of 
accounts (»f yonr supervision similar to that prevailing in the matter of rail- 
roads? 

Mr. Kelley. Government supervision? 

Acting Chairman (^oaimons. Yes; State or Federal. 

Mr. Kkli.ey. With rtTerence to some of the departments of our business: 
yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman (’ommons. Witli reference to the transportation depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. Witii reference to the tran.sportation department and public 
utilities, we have .sonu* other public utilities, but not as to general business. 
I wish to say tlds, liowever, th;it our accounts are subject to critical examina- 
tion by a firm of certified i)ul)lic accountants of good standing, and the trans- 
action recortled in tlie lialancc sheet certifipfl is the balance sheet from the pub- 
lic accounts certified by tlu* public accountants. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Do you make reports under the income-tax law? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; n most exhaustive report. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What amount was turned over to the Amalga- 
mated as dividends or various other forms by the Anaconda Co. during this 
fiscal year you have been speaking about — the one that was finished in 1913? 
This $11,000,000, is that the amount? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. The dividend rate was $3 for the year, I think; and, 
figuring roughly, 75 per cent of that would have been — ^twelve million — the 
dividend exceeded the earnings; was made up out of surplus. Now, the 
amount tbati^as paid the Amalgamated would be 75 per cent of the total — 
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about that, of the total dividend, which, as I remember, was $3 a share. That 
Is just a question of arithmetic. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Amongst these properties which you hold do 
you have any company houses used by employees? 

Mr. Kellky. Not as a rule. In Butte we have none; Anacoiula none. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the title to the surface, and how do you 
arrange with the surface owner or lessee? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the title to this property was originally a deed from a 
quartz and placer patent from the United States Government. 

In the vicinity of Butte, not upon the hill where a<‘tlv«' mining operations 
are carried on so much, hut In the outlying proix'rty, there has luM'n a .segrega- 
tion of the surface from tlie underground title, and all surface has been platted 
and sold as real estate. That, however, in most Instances, if not all, was done 
by the predecessors in interest of the Anaconda Co., the original owners of the 
property. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The Anaconda owns the mining claims beneath 
the surface, does it? 

Mr. Kelley. In many instance.s; ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the surface ownership is entirely separate? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; in many instances; although for the uawt part the hig hulk 
of the mining property of the Anaconda Co. is owncsJ, both surface and sub- 
surface, by the company itself. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take this, for instance, then, where the surface 
is owned and structures are built by private enterprl.se other than your com- 
pany, w'hat are the terms of the contract of sale? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, that all depend.s. Yon will Imve in eacli individual caws 
to go back to the deecl that was made by tlie original mineral owner when the 
surface was segregated. 

This whole city, practically, outside of a very restricted area that was em- 
braced In tiie original town site, is in just that condition. 

Some of the most valuable projauiy in the city of Butte was traced hack 
originally from tlie quartz and jihovr ownership. There is not any uniformity 
of segregation. It depends upon tlie contract that tlie individual mineral owner 
made with his individual grantee. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the Anaconda accumulate all of the mineral 
claims, no matter what the original Muirce? 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, no; not by any means at all. We have accumuUitcHl quite a 
good deal of that property where Ihe two titles were segregated. Now, the 
general clause that is contained in that deed is either om* of two charmders : 
First, that tlie surface is grunted down to a si)eciiied depth, with an obligation 
not to conduct any mining operations alxrn; a certnln limit, say, 50 fi'td. 
Usually such a deed 1ms a clause, a general clause, wlil<-h would prevent tlie 
underground worker from causing any damage to the property. In fdher diHsls 
it is just merely the proposition of reserving the rigid to mine without causing 
surface damage. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you hud cases of surftice damage to prop- 
erty owners? 

Mr. Kelley. Have tliore been? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

:Mr. Kelley. Why, I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What plan of settlement has been the method 
of settlement of damages? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, those matters have been settled. 

Acting Chairman Commons. According to the contract? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Damages are paid in all cases? 

Mr. Kelley. I think so ; where It Is dear what the cause is. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. One question right there, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Clmlrraan Commons. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there any clause in any of those agreements 
which bars the right of recovery if damage does ensue? 

Mr. Kelley. No; I think not, unless, of course. It would be a question of 
legal Interpretation as to what consequential damage might l>e claimed In the 
event of the agreement that you would not mine within, say, 50 feet of the 
surface. . . . ^ 

Commissioner Gabbetson, Well, that would fall under the provisions of the 
law and not of the agreement, then? 
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Mr. Kelley. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Gabhktson. But there is no absolute clause barring right to 
recovery ? 

Mr. Keixey. I don’t know of any ; no, sir. 

Acting Ghairnmn Commons. How many employees have you in this, in the 
mining and reduction work? 

Mr. Kelley. Under iionnal conditions we would employ In the mining end 
here'ln Butte between nine and ten tliousand men; at Anaconda between two 
thousand and twenty-two or t w'euty -three hundred ; at Great Falls between seven 
hundred and lifty and a thousand. 

Acting Chairman (Commons Making a total in the mining operations of 

Mr. Kei,ley. Of, say, ten, twelve — nearly thirteen thousand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what proportion of your men are under- 
ground ? 

Mr. Kelixy. Well, a very large proportion of the nine to ten thousand that 
would be employed here in Butte would be underground, although the surface 
department is a very large departiiHuit. 1 haven’t the figures for that in mind, 
but I can got them, and will, if you wish. 

(The information requested was later furnishetl, and is printed as “Kelley 
Exhibit No. 3.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. We would like to get that, the total number of 
miners and helpers and underground men, classitied. 

Mr. Kellf:y. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What number are employed In the smelting 
operations and reductions works? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, about two thousand to twenty-three hundred at Anaconda, 
and seven hundred and fifty to a thousand at Great Falls. You want the num- 
ber of men employed \inderground? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Cla.sslflied by their occupations — miners, helpers, 
loaders, or whatever they are. 

Mr. Kelixy. Well, underground here, with tlie exception of the men who arc 
in specific parts, all men who go underground are classified as miners and 
receive the same wage scale, the same minimum wage scale. We have no 
classlficutlon, so far as pay roll is concerned, betwetm miners, helpers, and 
muckers underground. Tliey all receive the same' minimum wage scale that 
has been one of the regulations of the union that existed here in Butte. Of 
course, we have the different lines of work, so that I may understand you, as 
timbermen, punip men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; I wouhi like to get the scale for each man, 
each class of work. You say the minimum is $3.50 for miners, helpers, and 
muckers, as they are calleil? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I don’t remember saying that, but that Is a fact. I can 
give you our wage scale. 

Acting Ohalrnmn Commons. I would like to liave you submit that as an ex- • 
lilbit? Will you Imnd it to the reporter to be numbered? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, 

(The paper so presented was marked “ Kelley Exhibit No. 4.’’ See Kelley 
Exhibit No. 4.) 

Mr. Kelley. And I wish to make a w'ord of explanation with reforenee to it. 
This is the direction, Is a copy of the direction to the timekeeper for the making 
up of time, and gives the ndnimura scale for each employment that Is listed 
here. It show's — we have a splitting point in all occupations, at 15 cents for 
mining, another splitting point at 17 cents, and a third splitting point in the 
wage scale for all at 18 cents copper. This gives the rate of wages at the 
different splitting limits of copper. You understand that our w'age scale is 
based upon 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you explain the wage scale, if you will? 

Mr. Kelijcy, Well, the income as showm by these net-proceeds returns of a 
copper mining company is so directly affected by the price of copper that in 
order to maintain a satisfactory scale of w'ages, a scale of wages w'hlch is high 
enough under all circumstances to give a fair return to the employee, it has 
been deemed advisable to base It on the price of copper. Accordingly our wage 
scale Is based with a minimum rate when copper Is under 15 cents. At 15 
cents copper — that Is, upon the basis of a monthly wage — when copper is 15 
cents or over, the rate of w'nges of all employees advances 25 cents a day. At 
17 cents, or when copper is 17 cents per pound for a month, the rate of all men 
w ho are empl^ed underground advances an additional 25 cents, but not of the 
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(»thpr employees. At 18 cents copper the rate of all employees, both above and 
lu low ground, advances an additional 25 cents. 

Now, I want to say with reference to this wage scale that is snbmitftHl that 
tliat is the minimum scale. It does not Include the Hp<H'lal wage scale paid in 
almost every line of einployinent where work is of a particularly liazardous 
nature, dangerous nature, unhealthy nature, <»r wliere for any reason i'acU»rs 
are introduced that do not affect common employment — additional <‘ompcnsa- 
(ion is paid. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It does not include, cither, the slidlng-s<-ale 
feature? 

Mr. Kelley. This does; yes; this has. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It stales what it would be? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman tY)MMONs. Does it state for this prosperous year, when 
>(iur dividends were twelve millions, and tills present year eight millions, what 
lias been the actual payment to these classified lunployees, wlio vary with the 
price of copper? 

Mr. Kelley. No; this is the general scale here; but I can give you those 
figures. In fact, I Iiave them prcpansl ajul will be very glad to give them. 

As a matter of fact, our wage seale last year was over $2.0(H),()0d more than 
it was the previous year, notwithstanding the jirlt'e of copper was less. 

(Sec Kelley Exhibit No. 2.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. T.ast jear — yon mean the caUmdur y»‘ar IPV.t? 

Mr. Kelley, I mean the calendar year 11)13. Aci'onling to niy ris'ollectlon, 
our pay roll was something over .$20,000,0(X). For 1012 it was .something over 
}j;i8.0(M),(m 

Commissioner O’CoNNKrx. And the wages are based upon the price of copjx* 
regardless of the dividends? 

Mr. Kelley. Exactly. And when copjier is very low and yon have an imor- 
moiis overhead expense to take care of yon have got to Increase your jiroduet 
rather than decnsise it with a decreasing iiriee of wpiHT, and you have got 1o 
mine more tons of ore. And w’hlle the individual wage* drojis to threi^ ami a 
half, the aggregate w’uge scale upon a less total income is more than in a 
pnKsjierous year. You get the point? 

Commissioner Cabketson. During the year 

Mr. Kelley. You have got to make more production. In other words. 

(\unmissloner Garuet.son. During the year, as I undm’staml tin? t(*stlmony, 
the men during that year w’ere working at the miuiimnn rate, were they not, 
the hulk of them? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Commissioner Garketson. On the sliding-scale basis? 

Mr. Kelley. No; during tlie year 1913—! think (he greater part of the year 
1913 — the men \vere working on the scale in effect abovt* 15 cents. 

( Vimmlssioner Garretson, Above 15? 

Commissioner Garretson. What dividend rate was paid during the 15-00111 


fH'Fiod ? 

^Ir. Kelley. The same dlvUleiul rate, 75 cents a iiunrler per share, I think. 

Commissioner Garretson. When tlie reiluetion did lake place in the pay o 
the men owing to the sliding scale and tlie low juice of cojijier, was there any 
reduction in the dividend rate? 

Mr. Kelley. There was a reduction in earnings, not in dividend rate, bijcuiise 
there W’us a sufficient accumulation of suri)lus to take care of the deficit. 

Commissioner Garretson. But none of that surjilus was used to keep the 
wage at the same rate; it was useil to kivp lh<* dividend at the same rate? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I don’t know' that I get your point; I cant s^ any — - 

Commissioner Garretson. The point is, what 1 wuntwl to develop wfLs th s: 
Whether the low price of copper wmrked the same result on the stockholder 
and the employee. 

Mr Kelley. It did unquestionably in ultimate result. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, but not in iraineiliate result. 

Mr Kelley. Well, it did in thKs way : If you had a rate of wages based 
upon your income, there Is a direct ratio between the amount paid a« wages 
and the amount which the company has as net Income. Nowl then, if Instead of 
paying all of that net income to the stockholders, a reserve is accumulatHl 
so that when you have a frightfully lean year such as we have had In the 
copper business at various times, when you can’t save on your pay roll to make 
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a dividend, you have got a little in the box that you can take out to mj 
up the difference. 

Commissioner Garkeison. In equity, is there any more reason In the le 
year that the stockholder should be protected than there Is that the employ 
should? Now, bear in mind, I am barring the existence of your agi-eeml 
and oniy passing on the equity of it 
Mr. Kelley. If you desire my view on the economics, I would be very 
to give it to you, but I should regard that as quite distinct, any application i 
that view, to tiie business management of a corporation. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. If you could express without extended argumei 
your opinion of whether or not a reduction in wage should in equity be ucron 
paniwJ on account of the market value of the product — ^shouId be accoii: 
panied by a reduction in dividend rate, I should be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. Kelley. I think unquestionably so, and I think unquestionably that tha 
necessarily follows. You take one year and balance it against another par 
ticular year, there may not be the absolute reduction there. But in workiiij 
out the business life of a corporation things must be kept at the same ratlu 
and they will be kept at the same ratio, and I concede you frtHily that it is ra: 
opinion and it is my belief that in prosperous times the whole prosperit: 
should not go to the stockholder, but the wage earner should participate in it 
That is the policy that I have tried to perform. 

Commissioner Gauretson. And that in lean times also 

Mr. Kelley. And that in lean times it applies exactly the other way. 
Commissioner Garrktson. Tlmt is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There is one point that you mentioned regard 
Ing the lean years, or at least when the price is low. 

Did I understand that in those years there is more employment, that yoi 
turn out more product in those lean years when the price goes down, we wil 
say, to the 15 — below 15? 

Mr. Kelley. That Is true up to a certain limit. Now, I want to make thi 
suggestion before 1 leave the topic discussed by the gentleman here LindicatiU] 
Commissioner Garretsonl, and that is that vice viTsa of the fact that las 
year and year before last year the wage was reduced to the minimum, and th^ 
dividend was not, we have had yt‘ars, a number of them, when there was abso 
lately no dividend at all paid or earned, and when the wage scale was no 
reductHl. 

Now, answering your question: If you endeavor on a lean copper market b 
keep your costs down you must increase your tonnage. As long as there 1 
any ' profit In the business, which means us long as there is any continuou 
market for the copper, you may be able by Increasing tonnage somewhat am 
constHiiient decreasing of expenses to make a profit. When the market cease 
Bo that your copper can not be sold at all, then of course you must put a limi 
on your expenses, because you can not pay your bills in copper. 

Acting (liuirman Commons. Well, that is a little peculiar idea there. Yoi 
Bl)eak of the market ceasing altogether? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('hairman Commons. The market would not cease altogether If yoi 
reduced the price? 

Mr. Kelley. It has at this time. At this time there is absolutely no forelgi 
market for copper. There is no means of transporting copper to Europe, am 
there Is no method by which you could collect for copi>er if you transported If 
The bills, the drafts, that were drawn against the enormous stocks of coppe 
that had been transported to European countries within the last 30 day* 
copper that is now afloat, are now coming back— that have been discountec 
those drafts are coming back for repayment in New York to-day. 

There is no hTcal market for copper, no selling agency. While there is a pric 
quoted at 13 cents, I believe, or 131, I don’t believe that within the last 10 day 
there has been a pound of copix^r sold In the Uniteil States. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Even at that low figure? 

Mr. Kelley. Even at that low price. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, this is, of course, an extraordinary situ8 
tlon. 

Mr. Kelley. Very. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What you say would you Intend to apply get 
erally In other times? 

Mr. K« |y.icY. Yes; what I say — I can straighten out my exact meaning b 
suggesting this situation to you: 
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In 1907 for a while there was a financial stringency that absolutely wiped out 
our domestic market. At that time we could sell copper abroad for a while 
and keep going on that basis. When It got so bad we had to clow down— 
now, up to the point you could afford to accumulate a stock of copi»er on a 
low-price market you can produce it; when you get to tiie point vou cun not 
carry copper any longer, then you have to stop. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Up to that point, you can really increase the 
amount of employment as the price or profits go down. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, of course, you must take that in a very quallfieil nianmu*. 
If you wish to keep up the production, the normal production, if you wish to 
maintain your production the same, that would be true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In which case you would have to build up your 
stock? 

Mr. Kelley. Have to build up your stock, and you could only ilo that as 
long as the markets take your stock. When the market stops then, of course, 
yon have to curtail. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you describe the operating organization of 
your system? You are the general manager. Take it down the line, the dif- 
ferent grades of superintendents, foremen, and .so op. 

Mr. Kelley. Our organization is a very simple one. Our various lines of 
business are divided into departments, and each <lepartmer»t, or sub<lepartment, 
has a man in charge with the rank of superintendent or manager of that de- 
partment. As Illustrative of that, if you wish, my title is vice president. I 
have general charge of the operations. Mr. <»llle is manager of mines, has 
charge of all the mining operations. Mr. Mathewson, tlie manager of the 
works in Anaconda, lias general charge of tlie operations there. Mr. O’Grmly, 
of Great Falls; Mr. Toole, of the lumber operations, and so forth. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then beneath each of these general superin- 
tendents, what is the next organization? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, in the mining organization we have the manager of mines, 
assistant manager of mines, general supt*rintend<*nt of mines. And tliey a fore- 
man over each individual mine. Beneath him are assistant foremen and shift 
liosses. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliut are the salaries, beginning with the siiift 
bosses and going up, what are the salaries paid to the slilft bosses? 

Mr. Kelley. The shift boss’ salary is a day, with uu increase when tlio 
price of copper is over l.T cents. The salaries of th(‘ assistant forenuMi vary 
somewhat. I think they are on the whole— I think they range about .$200 a 
month — wliere Is Mr. Gille? Mr. Gille could give you that information. 

Acting (31)airman Commons. Well, we will take that up. Mr. Gille is here? 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Gille. I can give you that. The assistant foremen are 
about $200 a month; foremen, $22.5 a month for tlie small mines and $250 for 
the larger mines, in addition to wldch they have In some instances house rent, 
light, supplies of that kind furnished them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That comes up to the supiTlntendent? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat are their salaries, what do they get? 

Mr. Kelley. The assistant sui)erintendent is $6,000; $7, ,500 for general 
superintendents. The a,s.si,stant manager, do you wish these sulark*8? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You can file a statement of that. 

Mr. Kelley. I would sooner do that; I would he more sure It was accurate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; file that as a part of your statement. Do 
these shift bosses, foremen, suiierintendents receive any payments additional 
to those .salaries based on either tlie price of copper or tlie earnings of the 
company? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I told you that tlie shift bosses 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y(*s. 

Mr. Kelley. And the assistant foremen receive on Increase or decrease on 
the price of copper the same as the miners. In addition to that there is no 
added salary for income, hut there is a bonus for safety. We pay — set aside 
$1,000 a year, which is paid in sums of $750 and $260, respectively, to the fore- 
man of the mine which shows the least number of accidents in the mine pro- 
portionate to the number of shifts worked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is competitive, then? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And there is no regular standard system of bonuses 
to all those in charge of the mine? 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That is, the bonus for safety goes to the fore- 
man of each mine and no lower than foreman, Is that the idea? 

Mr. Kellky. It goes to the foreman of tlie mine which makes the best showing 
In that respect. 

Acting Chairman CoMJiONS. It is a prize offered? 

Mr. Kei.lky. It Is a prize ; yes. 

Commissioner Garuetson. He does not divide that? 

Mr. Kki.lev. lie does, as a matter of fact, divide 

(knnmIssioruT Garuetson. I mean under your system he is not supposed to, 
but lie in fact does? 

Mr. Ketj.ky. He can do as li<‘ pleases wltli it. I do not know wliat he does. 

Commissioner Garrktson. It is his? 

Mr. Kei.lky. It is his. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. How long has that kind of a bonus been in 
operation? 

l\lr. Keleey. Two years. 

Acting Chairman CoMAiONS. Have you found gooil results? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; I think we liave. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What reduction did the winner tills last year 
make In the number of accidents? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, in tlie matter of percentage T do not know that I could 
give it to you. I can give you statistics on it. My recollection is the record 
for his mine wms one accident for every 104,000 shifts worked underground, 
which figured out upon the basis of probable injury, considering the hazard of 
tlie business, we regard as rather (‘xtraordinary. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. By 104, (K)0 shifts you mean men shifts? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One accblent to 104,(XM). Does that include all 
kinds of accidents? 

Mr. Kelley. That includes accidents wbicii lii<*apacltate for a period of 30 
days or longer. 

Acting Chairman Conimons. I presume you have kei>t a complete record of 
accidents? 

Mr. Keltj:y. Yes, 

Acting Clminnnn CoMAfONS. How far back <lo tluy go? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, it does in some of the iiropi^rties. You see, w’hat is now 
the Anaconda Co. wais originally a numlier of .separate operating companies, and 
their method of settlement their method of carrying insurance and keeping 
statistics, differed somewhat, so that for all of these properties we have not 
uniform statistics extending back any considerable length of time. 

(kunmlssloner Gakketson. Have you since tlie consolidation? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; since 1909 we have the original ; we have the complete 
Anaconda since 1900. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you furnish us with that record? 

Mr. Ket.ley. I think .so. It wamld take some time to get that together, but I 
w’ould be very glad to do it and send It to you. 

(The matter referrcnl to is printed as “ Kelley Exhibit No. 5.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Reduced to this basis that you spoke of, man 
shifts? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How” about the accidents of less than 30 days? 

Mr. Keta.ey. Wo have a record of those. We have a retord of every accident 
which either caused the man to come to the surface or to go to the hospital for 
a dressing. We have a record of the length of time he was in the hospital ; that 
la, we try to keep tliat re<*ord, and of the time w-hen he came back to work. 

Acting Chairman Com-mons. You coubl furnish that record, too, could you not? 

Mr. Kelley. 1 could. It might take some little time to compile it ; it Is not in 
Just that shape, because as we have it it is IntermingUMl wdth other things and 
is not kept with reference specilically to those things you would be interested in, 
but I would be glad to get It for you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y'ou will do that, then? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman CommonwS. Regarding the wages of men below the shift 
boss — that Is, miners, helpers, and others — why is there no distinction made 
between miners and heIiH*rs, and what is the other term? Arc they loaders? 

Mr. KelliI¥. Muckers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are the loaders — shovelers, are they? 
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Mr. Kkixby. Well, the reason for It is that the Butte miners’ union mlonttnl 
at the time of its organization the principle that every man who went under- 
jrround should receive the miner’s wage, and while we have always fell lliere 
Bhould be — should reasonably and logically be a classiticatlon of the einploy- 
ment underground, that has been one of the things that has been conceded hy 
the employing companies and the employers at Butte. 

Commissioner Lennon. I was going to ask, Is it establishiHl by agr(‘onient 
with the union, or simply accepted? 

Mr. KELiJiY. Well, originally I tliink it was a part of tlieir organic law. wl\at- 
(‘V(‘r it was, by-laws or constitution — ami w’as agreed to hy the operators and 
later when the contract system, as we speak of it and kno\v it now, was put 
into force, it was agreed to by the operators; yes, sir. Tliere is this dlstim'tlou, 
perluips I should say — there is this much classification, that in our contracts 
of employment certain lines of employimad above, roiiulriiig more skill tluui 
tlie ordinary miner, are classified and aiUrdional wages are paid them. 

vVctlng Chairman Commons. Is that a copy of the contract? 

Mr. Kku.ey. This is the ori,:inal agreement. I was told to bring the original 
agreement, and I have it. I can furnish you with a coi>y; I wouldn’t like to 
givt‘ you this. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. You can turn it in and we will have It copliMl 
right here and return it to you. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. sir. .M(‘n engaged in shafts, .stations, cutting wlnz.e, station 
tenders, are classified separately and receive an atldltion of hO cents to the 
current wage per day. Now, in addition to that, in had plact'S we have a con- 
tract system and a contract wage frequently runs as idgh as — sometimes, 
$7 per shaft. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You will allow the reporter to number that 
exhibit you had, and we will have it copied. 

Mr, Kelley. Yes, sir. There is tlie contract of 1007 and the contract of 1012. 

(The papers so presented were marked “ Kcdley Exhil)its Nos. 6 and 7.” 

See Kelley Exhibits Nos. fi and 7.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. The latter being the current one? 

Mr. Ke/.ley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmirman (’ommons. Do you wish to make a copy yourself? 

Mr. Kelley. Ye.s, sir; I don’t like to let that out of my possession. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y'ou would like to present a copy instead? 

Mr. Kelley. Ye.s, sir; 1 will have a (•o])y made and present them, and yonr 
stenographers can compare them if they wish. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may submit the copies, then, in place of tin* 
orignal. 

Mr. Kelley. All right. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Thi.s additional of r>d cents extra on classified 
employees, did that come up as a proposition from tlie management? 

Mr. Kelley. That was a condition tluit ^\as agreed upon by both the union 
and the management when the contract was slgniHl. 

Acting (’hairman Commons. Has the <<»mpany ever proposed a different 
.scale for the different miners and lielpers and muckers? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the matter has been discussed, but there has been a sort 
of understanding there would be a row to change that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hew long must a man work underground be- 
fore you allow him to operate a machine as a miner? 

Mr. Kelley. There Is no fixed term. There is no fixed term of apprentice- 
ship in the mining business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This system, then, apparently permits you, on 
the operating side, to advance any man to the position of miner at any time 
or place, and he gets no additional pay; Is that tlie idea? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; of course g<a)d nduers are what you want. They are 
.scarce compared to the general labor market, and as rapidly as men can per- 
form the work of a miner they are a<lvanced to that position. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there any given amount of production on which 
you pass the judgment as to whether the man is fit to be used — to make a mucker 
fit to be used as a miner, or a helper fit t<i l>e useil as a miner? 

Mr. Kelley, No, sir ; there Is no relationship hetwemi the production per man. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke a moment ago of the contract ; what 
do you mean by contract? That is the agreement with the union, is that the 
idea? 
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Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; In 1907 when the sliding scale was adopted, a five-year 
contract was entered into betwc*en the different operating companies here and 
the miners* union and other affiliated crafts. That is, each craft that Is engaged 
here in Butte has an operating contract, and they all have their own contracts 
with the operating company. On the exijiration of that contract in 1912 a three- 
year contract was entered Into in which there was some modification of the 
wage scale. 

Commissioner Lennon. The contract of the other trades is not based on the 
sliding price of copp<‘r? 

Mr. Kelij^y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Machinists, and so on? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir ; everything — every employee. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. How long have you been in charge of the Ana- 
conda properties? 

Mr. Kelley. I think In my present position about three years and a half. 

Acting Chairman C5ommons. How long have you been connected with the 
operations of the company? 

Mr. Kelley. I have worked for the Anaconda Mining Co. off and on 30 
years, nearly 30 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The first contract was signed, then, in 1907, 
was it? 

Mr Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the situation prior to that regarding 
any agreement? 

Mr. Kelley. Tliere was an established wage scale here, but none by agree- 
ment, and no sliding scale. The minimum wage of the miners in Butte from 
the time of the organization of the Butte miners’ union was $3.50 a day, and 
it had always been regarded that certain classc's of work underground should 
bo paid additional to that minimum wage; shaft sinking, station cutting, winze, 
are regarded as additional. And there was an understanding as to what they 
should be paid, but I don’t know that there was any difference of opinion about 
it. In 1907 the first contract was entered into, and it provided for a minimum 
wage for miners of $3.50 i>er day and $4 when copper sohl at IS cents and over. 
Tliese other classifications of the mining business were increased proportion- 
ately. On the expiration of that contract we made the contract of 1912, which 
gave a 25-cent increase at 15 cents instead of making the 50-cent increase at 
18 cents, and to the miners an additional 25 cents at 17 cents, and an additional 
25 cents at 18 cents. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that in effect the amount amounts to an 
Increase, when copper reaches 17 cents, of 25 cents over the old scale? 

Mr. Kelu'.y. No; when copper reaches 15 cents. Our minimum up to 15 cents 
is .$3.50, from 15 cents to 17 c(*nts it is $3.75, from 17 cents to 18 cents it is .$4, 
and above 18 cents it is $4.25; tlmt is the minimum. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And prior to the contract of 1912? 

Mr. Kei ley. It was .$3.50 to 18 cents and over 18 cents ,$4. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that it amounted to about 25 cents a day in- 
crease over what it was? 

^Ir. Kelley. It amounted to 50 cents a day increase over what it was. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Until it gets up to 17 cents? 

Mr. KellT'JY. Yes, sir. 

Ooinmis.sh»ne’' Gakketson. Under the old agreement at 18 cents the man would 
have gotten 50 cents increase, which would put him to $4? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Under the new agreement at 18 cents he would get 
$4.25? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretson. What was the prevailing wage at the time that 
agreement was signed ; I am speaking of the minimum ; was It $8.60 or 

Mr. Keixey. The price of copper — I happen to remember that because I was 
watching it—it was just a shade under 17 cents and it was so close that the 
contract — we negotiated that contract In June and the average price for copper, 
although the contract was not signed until in July, we made It retroactive . and 
soiled on a 17-cent basis ; it was a shade under 17 cents. 

Commissioner Qabretson. How soon after that did the price of copper lower 
the wage? 

Mr, Kelt^y. I could not say, it was some months. 

Commissioner Garbktson. Has it ever gone up since? 
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Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. For how long a periCKl? 

Mr. Kelley. Very short. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then went back down? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; but has stayed for quite a considerable pericKi of the 
period above 15 cents. 

Commissioner Garretson. It went even to the $4.25 rate once? 

Mr. KELrj:Y. No, sir; went to the $4. 1 don’t think copper sold ovc*r IS 

cents — I know it hasn’t in the last few year.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were the reasons for the change to the con- 
tract system In 1907? 

Mr, Kei.ley, Well, in 1907, thc^re developed a considerable agitation f(»r an 
increase in wages, and the management of the company was willing to grant the* 
increase to apply that to when they could afford to pay it. and the result was 
that the negotiation was conducted and it was agre'ed that If this live-year con- 
tract was made they would adopt the sliding scale; that seeuicMl to’^he fairly 
satisfactory all around. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the proposition come from the management 
or from the union to adopt the contract system? 

l^Ir. Kelley. Well, I think tlie proposition at the tinu* when tho union started 
was straight $4, and then it was a matter of negotiation that ultimately resultt‘d, 
1 think — it was negotiated l>.v both sides. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What I am getting at is prior to tluit you simply 
operated on an understanding? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Olialrmaii Commons. I take it tho.se understandings originated in a 
rule or by-law adopted by the union? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you simply accepted it? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, whmi it came to 1997 you b(‘gan negotiating 
with tlumi? 

Mr. Kelley. Tl)ey began negotiati(ms ; they made a d(*n»aiid for $t. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the negotiations starte<l? 

Mr. Keli ky. Yes, sir 

Acting Chairman Commons. It was inutually agn*tMl it slujuld he put in 
writing? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And tliat is what you call the contract? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any a<lvantage in that system over the 
prior method? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I think so— I think so. I think anything which tends to 
Bimplify and put on an agreed hasi.s the relationship ))etweei) em])loycr and 
employee is of mutual advantage to both. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke a moment ago of a different scale for 
what you call, I think, unwhole.some or had ]ilaces of work. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you mean by that kind of places. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, we have some places tliat are wet, for Instance. I might 
say this, In mining necessarily the work i.s continually progressing; we reach 
a certain elevation and open it up; call that a level. Now, when we have to go 
below that and open up a new^ level, you encounter water, the air Is bad, the 
powder smoke is had, work of that kind is entirely entitled to additional com- 
pensation, or In drifting work, drifting where the ventilation is not g<jod. 

• Acting Chairman Commons. Then, that only occurs, then, In opening up new 
levels? 

Mr. Kelley. Chiefly occurs there; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does It also occur in working on the older 
levels? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir ; not after the level is opened up and developed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, what Is there In the contract governing 
the increased pay which a man shall receive? 

Mr. Kelley. Fifty cents additional for shaft cutting, shaft sinking, winzes, 
and work of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That kind of work would be plain, I am speaking 
as to the question of whether the work Is unwholesome. 
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Mr. Kelley. That Is the kind of work tliat is unwholesome. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is agreed that that is the unwholesome work, 
among you? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, I see. That is fully provided In the agree- 
ment. Do any disputes arise over that question, as between the men and the 
shift bosjaibs? 

Mr. Kelley. I have never known of any. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who determines the character of the work? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the work is just as well classified as it can l>e. It has a 
flx(*d detinlti' meaning, an(i there could not be any room for dispute abotit it. 

Acting ('hairman (Jommons. Now, what has been the history of the hours 
of labor, tiie 8*hours system, in the mine; when did it begin, and was it 
universal ; or has it b(‘i‘n extended to new classes of labor? 

Mr. KErr.EY. Well, originally the shift here in Butte was 10 hours in the 
day and -9 hours at night; and, I think, in 11K)1 the legislative assembly passe«l 
an 8-hour law applical)le to employees engaged in mines, mills, concentrators, 
etc. Since that time 8 hours has been the prevailitig rule. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that apply to — what I am getting at,* does 
It apply to all work and labor of all kinds? 

Mr. Kelley. It applies to everything except Ji few watchmen, who are really 
pensioners just kept on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. D(M‘S that apply to such men as work on con- 
struction work — building trades and ironworkers? 

Mr. Kki.ley. Yes, sir; all trades. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The law has not been limited to underground and 
smelting work? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; practically all employment in this district is on the 
^•eight-hour basis. 

^ ^ Acting Chairman Commons. Is that by agreement with the union, or by act 
of tlie legislature? 

Mr, Kei.ley. Well, it Is by both ; the act <»f the legislature covers some 
branches and the agreement with the \mlon covers the others. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, could you state which are covered by the 
law? 

Mr. Kelley. I can get the statute in a moment. 

Acting Chairman Commons. AVill yon kindly send for that, or have It 
brought in? 

Mr. Kelley. I wish to state that the Anaconda Co. was on an eight-hour basis 
before the statute was passed. 

Acting Cbairnmn Commons. That was brought about by agreement? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. I Iiave here a statement which I sent for — that was 
requested lu tlie course of the examination — very fine in detail, the statement 
I made in regard to wages paid during 1912 and 1913. In 1912 the total pay 
roll amounted to $18,300,209.47, and in 1913 It amounted to .$20,215,039.05, about 
$2,tMXi,(KK) more. 

Commissioner Cauretson. It was the same wage — virtually paid to more men? 

Mr. Kelijiy. Keally, I tidiik 

Commissioner Garretson. Or less wages, possibly, paid to a still greater 
number? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that give the tonnage? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir ; but you have that in connection with the reports that 
have been .submitted, and this shows by the departments. I would be glad to 
submit that again. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can you sulmdt a statement showing the rate of 
pay that obtains for the two years — that is, covering this $3.50 minimum rate? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Or other minimum rate, whatever it might be, 
showing the exact iwriod to which each have applied. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You said that the Anaconda Co. had had the 
eight-hour operations earlier than 1901? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir ; that is my recollection. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what branches? 

Mr. KELLVjT. Mining. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In all classes? 
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Mr. Kelley. I would not be certain enough about tlmt to make a atatenient. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You don’t know how many or what grudes were 
affected by the law of 1901? 

Mr. KEaj.EY. No, sir; but I am quite certain that the underground employees 
at least were on an eiglit-hour basis prior to that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was the change made from the 10 ami 0 
hour shift to the 8 hour, do you remember? 

Mr. Kelley. I think about 1900. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1900? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The year before the law was adopted? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you in ndnd the inlluence or agitation that 
led to the adoption of that law of 1901? 

Mr. Keixey. There \vtt.s an agitation. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Was the union Instrumental in that? ^ 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; tlie union was instrumental in it; the politicians as- 
sisted; some of tlie employing companies who were eiiually cngagcil In politics 
at that time likewise assisted. 

Acting (.’hairnian Commons. It was a gciuTal deiiuind for the eight-hour day, 
was it? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, y<‘s, sir; you might say it was a general demand, and not 
very strenuously opposed. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Did it reduce the personnel of tlie agitators 

Mr. Kelley. I didn’t use that name. 

Commissioner Gakketson. I was using it in the netuni .sense; I was only 
speaking of the persons who agitated as agitators, not in the offensive sense* — 
only turned tlic crank. Were any of tliose persons wlio were engaged in agita- 
tion — 1 will put it in better form, possdily — dual in tlioir character? Was iU& 
union man also a politician or the politician a union man, or was any oUlcer of 
the company also an olllcer of the company and a politician? 

Mr. Kelley. I think all .sorts of tl)o.se combinations have at times existenl. 

Commissioner Garretson. I wondered. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do tlie slilft bosses employ and discharge the 
miners ami helpers and those under them? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your system regarding employing and 
discharging men? 

Mr. Kelley. The foreman or assistant foreman, I think, employs men; the 
.shift boss may discharge them. 

Acting Chairman Oimmons. Do you luive any central employment office? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. What are the duties of that office? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I don’t know just what you mean by duties. I could 
describe the method ; probably tiiat would give you the answer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, explain that. 

Mr. Kelley. No man is hired without he has what Is termed a rustling card. 
Any man who desires to .seek employment may apply at the employment bur<*au 
and receive a card. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just explain wliat a rustling card is. 

Mr. Kelley. That is wluit I am doing now. A card which l.s termecl a 
“ rustling card ” ; tliis card is presented to any of the men who have the employ- 
ment of men; a man is hired, and this card Is turned In to the timekeei>er ami 
returned to tiie employment bureau ; I think that is the system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who is in charge of the central employment ofllce? 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. I^utz; he has been subixenaed, I iieileve. 

(’oraralssioner Garretson. Is a man allowed to work in the district without 
he Is In possession of one of those cards? 

Mr. Kelley. In the district ; yes, sir ; but not for the Anaconda Co. 

Commissioner Garretson, But not for the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr jKELUSY. No sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, Then it is equivalent, after he runs the gantlet of 
the man who issues them, he is permitted to work for the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; I don’t know as I would phrase It quite so strong as 
running the gantlet I think these cards are Issued — as far as I know of 
my personal knowledge, they are Issued to any applicant 

Commissioner Garretson. To any applicant? 
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Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbethon. There Is no Investigation of the man’s record or 
anything of that kind before Issuance? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir ; among the questions which must be answered is where 
he was previously employed, and there is an Investigation, as I understand It, 
of that question, but he is not held up in the meantime. 

Commissioner (^arretson. The card is issued, and then if the reference is 
unsatisfactory It is revoked; is that it? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir ; I don’t know of any card having been revoked. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then what is the object? Maybe you can tell us 
that. 

Mr. Kelley. I can, very freely, very frankly tell you the object of it. The 
object — I think any business that is doing the business that the Anaconda is 
doing should have some systematic method of employing its men. It is neces- 
sary in the first Instance In order to keep a record of the employees straight; 
it is necessary particularly in a town like Butte where a credit system is 
employed in all the stores to keep track of the employees. We have any 
g(»odly number of men who were working under at least two or three different 
nameSj^^in the same month with garnishments and bills and assignments com- 
ing from those tradesmen downtown, and the general information which I 
think an employer has a right to acquire as long as he does not abuse any 
Information acquired, by maintaining a system of employment. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then the only object lying behind it is the protec- 
tion of the credit system? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir ; the object lying behind it Is to give the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. the information concerning its employees which it deems it 
has a right to obtain, and which to my knowledge has never been abused in any 
way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there any code system or arrangement or 
t>hrases on this card to serve as an Indication to those to whom he presents 
it as to whether or not he Is a desirable man to employ? 

Mr. Kb:li.ey. Absolutely nothing whatever. 

Commissioner Garri<:tson. Nothing? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is meant by the word “ rustling? ” 

Mr. Kelley, That is a phrase that is used to cover the seeking of employ- 
ment. 

Commissioner I^ennon. That he goes from one foreman to another? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; he Is rustling a job; that is the phrase that is used — 
he is seeking employment. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can you state the total number of men who are on 
the list of eliglbles to rustle? 

Mr. Kelley. There Is a great many. My last information on that I think 
there were over 20, (KK), with an employment of 9,100 or 9,200. That many 
cards liave been issued. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the total number of employees actually 
working? Does that apply to this total of 14,000? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir ; that applies to Butte. 

Commissioner Lennon. The 9,000 jobs in Butte 

Mr. Keli.ey. And there have been (wer 20,000 cards Issued. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In how long? 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, less than a year. You know the labor situation here is 
somewhat ix'culiar. While we have a very large per cent of employees who 
are permanent residents and who live here and Work continuously, there is a 
very large floating population coming in and going out at Butte, and I think that 
25 per cent of the total number of men employed here tire not men who per- 
manently reside here; they come In and go out, and the personnel of the em- 
ployees in the Butte district will probably change 25 per cent each year, 
while I should say 50 per cent of them do not change materially from year to 
year. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, this system I should think would not be 
calculated to furnish steady employment for the employees? 

Mr. Kellbyl Would not be calculated? 

Acting Chairman Commons. No; it would be calculated to have a large num- 
ber of men on the ground who would be going around seeing the different shift 
bosses or for^en — they are the ones that employ the men — to see whether they 
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would have employment or not, and might get occasional employment and still 
rnoueh to keep them here and keep them hanging on. 

Mr Kelley. Well, I don’t think that is correct. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Isn’t that the effect of such a system? 

Mr Kelley. No, sir ; 1 don’t know how you arrive at that conclusion. If you 

xvf.iiid suggest to me what you have in mind , . , 

Acting Chairman Commons. My suggestion would be this: Would 
nuike vour force steadier and have more naui steadily working dvirjug the year 
if tilts emnlovment office— the office that issues the rustling cards— would idso do 
nil he eSoymg instead of leaving it to the various foroinen a< the various 
inines? Wouldn’t that encourage steady employment and do away with this 

^^Mr ^KELU^l^Not .^rTl^hmTudnky^^ I don’t think that the Question of float- 
ing population is one of not being able to obtain .steady employment 
mVeitions it is more a question of the man wiio ‘ 

Thev don’t wish to remain. When a man oldains a jt)l> ^ 

,erv sCdy p'^itlou if ho takes care of It; hut I Ihluk lhat 2., I'^n’ o' ' 

-EVir. t.“s: ... ....> 



"'r'k’^lEy.' ro!'‘’wy.''he wouldNm^.,'\rget\n,hK^ car,l at that haul place. 

There is no Interchange of '•‘"i';’'? ukih'niav^^ t*' 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Well, but he wouin mnt ^ 

"'mi- KELT.EV. Oh, no; the smelter at Great h’alts and the smeller at Amteomla. 
tliey l>oth have employment offices. nmnher of men here, and 

Commissioner Garuetson. 1 ,oes iu^ not? 

the shift boss in each place puts the man to woiK, 

Mr Kelley. No ; the foreman. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, the foreman? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. , rustling office ami gets l)i3 

('ommlssloner Gabbetson. The man got'S to tla 

card? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. r.ro.^»nts himself to a foreman in one of your 

Commissioner Garretson. And presents iuitimji 

plants wffio hires him? 

Ccm.m™r’'GAB«ETSOK. And takes np the eard7 

??:mmSnm“ IJo^ And If he left the e.nployment would he he given 

back the card? , nnother card, hut not the same card. 

Mr. Kelley. He w^ould go • if he wanted to leave one place 

Commissioner Jr 

on one hill and go to one on the other he woo 
man who issued the cards and get 

Mr. Kelley. Yes- I He would have just as many cards as he had 
Commissioner Garretson. i . e rards? 
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advantage to have a central employment office to hire all the men» but I do 
not think that it is of enough advantage to make it a matter of any controversy 
or inconvenience. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I simply am interested because I have never yet. 
known of a system of this kind, hut I do know of many where they have a 
central employment office which hires all the men, and it seems to be, I might 
say, quite an anarchistic system you have got here, as I look at it — that there 
is no system to It. 

Mr. Kelley. Very little, that is true. 

Acting Ciiulrnuin Commons. Very weak, and gives no security to any man at 
all, does not protect him in any way. All he has got is he lias got permission 
to go and g('t somebody elsc’s permission to work. 

Mr. Kelley, lie has got permission to go to work. We have got a record 
of him ; tliat is, of the work that he did. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELt.. lie is simply cleare<l through his last position? 

Mr. Keli-ky. That is all. Suppose a man had been guilty of drunkenness 
and his actions would submit himself and his fellows to danger, and that man 
would come to you, you could refuse him employment. We have had cases of 
tliat kind ; but no man has been refused any card because of any 

Commissioner O’Connell. lUit suppose in the meantime that man had not 
only done that but performed some lawbreaking act, and In the interim of the 
service of employment had gone to .some other party and under an assumed 
name, and came back here and gave you the same assumed name, you would 
have no accurate record? 

Mr. Kelley, JNo; that is right. I do not know bow you would handle that 
situation. You can’t, in my judgment. In fairness to the great body of men 
who seek employment and who are not lawbreakers and who should not be de- 
prived of the means of obtaining speedy employment, hold them up and refuse 
them employment until you make some investigation to see whether back at any 
previous time in their lives they did do something that might preclude them 
fnnn obtaining employment. 

I would sooner, as a mutter of policy, take the chance of employing an occa- 
sional man who might not be entitled to it, than to deprive a great many fellows 
who are really entitled to go to work of the opportunity of doing it. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Does not this system really do this in its working 
out, does it not furnish your company with a far greater safeguard against 
getting undesirable hu'ul men than undesirable foreign men? 

Coinndssloner Oaiuietson. Isn’t that the actual working out? 

Mr. Kelley, Well, I don’t know that I follow you there ; possibly it might. 

Commissioner Garketson. In other words, a man who may have quite a wide 
acquaintance^ 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson. And have reasons regardless of what may be con- 
sidered undesirable; it gives you a cinch on him? 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, it could be so used, yes; but, in fact, is not. 

(Yunmissioner Garketson. Well, I am only speaking of the possibilities that 
appear in it. 

Mr. Kelley. Of course. 

Commissioner Garri:tson. From the exposition there has been of It. 

Mr. KKLI.EY. Taking a man of the character that you describe, you would 
not nwd any employment office or any system, if you did not want to employ 
him. 

Commissioner Garketson. While this devolves the duty on one man alone 
in the identification bureau locally? 

Mr. Kelley Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson. To a certain degree, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; that is tnio. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When a man makes application for a rustling 
card — is that what you call it? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes ; that is what It Is called. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the questions that he answers on that 
card? 

Mr. Kelijey. I could not give them to you, Mr. Lentz undoubtedly can fur- 
nish you with a copy of the application. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is he here? 

Mr. KEI.LEY. Yes ; he is on your program—rhe^is subpoenaed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is he here now? 
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Mr. KEtiJBT. Yes ; he Is here now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Lentz. 

Mr. George W. Lentz. There is a copy of it here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then I would like to ask you to bring certain 
things. 

You have a copy of the application blank. Bring some of the records that 
you keep, and the time sheets — any records that have been in your oiiice — so 
that we may get a complete understanding. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. And the form of request on references. 

Mr. L. O. Evans. I told him to bring the gema-nl letter that they write to 
the former employees who are referred to by the employ et', you know'; It would 
practically cover all these questions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And a complete set of forms and the actual 
records — samples of the actual reconls. 

Mr. Evans. And a sample of the letter of inquiry that he sends out regarding 
the men. 

Mr. Kelley. I want to say this In addition: AVlthout luiving some moans of 
obtaining the Information we are required to furnish the (lovernment — with- 
out having some such system as we have got now — we would be utterly unable 
to furnish tlio statistics tliat the (lo\ eminent, both State and National, inquire 
of us and require that we shall furnislL Moreover, some system that would 
enable even greater i-heck than tins will l»e absolutely indlspensalde in the 
(went of the passage of compensation l(‘gislation, and this systtan was jiut into 
effect partly in view of anticIpaU'd l(\gislatlon of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Yes; I conciHle that. But my point Is that It 
does not go far enough. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I understand that it do('s not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All of the points that Mr. Garretson makes 
could be made against this system that you hav(‘ In mind, hut it would be much 
gn'ater protection to the men and it could all he concentrated in the hands of 
one responsible man, even If it Is scattered amongst a great number of irre- 
sponsible foremen? 

Mr. Kelley. Well 

Acting Chairman Common.s. In the Idring and disclinrging of men? 

Mr. Kelley. I agnn* with you to this extent frankly, that tills employment 
system of ours Is really nothing hut a preliminary .sort of st(*p that might be 
put into some use in the event of its becoming ni*cessary either on account of 
compensation legislation or any other reason, and I agree with you that it Is 
a means of doing what it is commonly supposi'd to <h) — which it had not been 
purpo.sed to do — it is perliap.s not as effective a system as can be put into 
force, b^lt I don’t think it fair to say that the foremen are irresponsible. 

Now, the foremen of tliose mines, the men wlio hire these men, are usually 
men w'ho have had long experience and long occupation in llu* district and who 
have a certain acquaintance with tiie men who are seeking eniployraent, par- 
ticularly those who are of the fixed pojiulation, and th(‘y have a better idea 
of what they want when they are hiring a man than any one man or set of 
men not dir(K;tly connecUnl with the operations would have, I think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, that Is undoubUMlly true in the first 
instance, but still they have absolute power over the men? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W'itliout reference — without having b(H*n com- 
pelled to have their decision passed upon by some rH?rson higher up who is 
directly in contact with the policy of the general superintendent and the gen- 
eral manager, you can’t be sure how they will treat the men who are under 
them, even though you are asking them for the delivery of product. They may 
use all kinds of discrimination. 

Mr. Keuj:y. Well, I think in fact there I.s very little of that done. We would 
hear about it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your system, however, does not take care of it? 

Mr. Kelley. No ; it does not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What I.s your system of policing and detective 
force? You have a chief of watchmen or guards; what is your plan? 

Mr. Kelley. No ; we have — the principal system of watchmen is to try to find 
berths for fellows who are broken down and can’t do anything else. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, what about night watchmen? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, we have jj^Ight watchmen, but I would not dignify them 
by the term of a police force. The local mine, the local plant, the men at 
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each local plant hire a certain number of watchmen. Usually those positions 
are given to old-timers, fellows who need the money and can’t work under- 
ground. It is not an efficient military for«e in any sense of the word. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they carry arms? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They have no power of arresting trespassers? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, 1 think some of them may have been deputized. Each 
property maybe does have one or two men who have been deputized and who 
carry arms, but the big bo<ly of watchmen are not deputies and do not carry 
arras. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At each property you have a deputy sheriff? 

Mr. Kelijsy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He is deputized by the county sheriff, is he? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. I would not say at each property, but such men as we 
have are deputized that way ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are on your pay roll? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are not county officers? 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Except to the extent that 

Mr. KEI.LEY. They are deputized to make legitimate the exercise of their 
functions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, do that class of men have authority over 
these watchmen? 

Mr. Kei.ley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The watchmen don’t report to them? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do the.se deputies, are they responsible, is a 
particular deputy responsible for any particular mine? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I think I — I don’t know of any system of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of these deputies have you that are 
deputized by the sheriff? 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, very few, as the regular thing. I don’t know. I could not 
tell you. Not more than probably a dozen altogether. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who could give us the accurate figures on that? 

Mr. Kelley. I could get it for you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you get those figures then, or send fi»r 
them? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. Now, let me understand, what is it that you wish? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, I wish to know what Is the number of 
men on your force who are <leputlzed either by the sheriff or any other public 
authority with the power to make arrests. 

Commissioner Lennon. And carry firearms, carry arms. 

Commissioner Oakretson, Well, do they report to any controlling office? 

Acting Chairman Commons. AVell, I was just going to take that up. And 
also I wish to know the organization of that force, Mr. Kelley ; who is the chief 
of that force? 

Mr. Kelley, There isn’t any. There is not In the sense that you are using 
it. There is no such force and there is no chief to it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who do these various deputies report to? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the deputies, I suppose, report at the mines where they are 
stationed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they report to the foreman? 

Mr. Kelijcy. Yes ; he is in charge of the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, if each deputy is not localized at one 
mine, he would have to report to a number of foremen then, would he not? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, so far as we have any deputies, they are localized at 
these mines. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who hires the deputies? 

Mr. Kelley. The man who hires the watchmen, the foreman of the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then these deputies are hired by the foreman in 
the same way that the wage earners — the miners — are hired, are they? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes ; some watchman that he has hired has been deputized. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do they make reports every day or every week, 
or do they make reports only when something abnormal occurs? 

Mr. Kelley, I never heanl of them making a report at all. 

Oommissionil^ Lennon. Well, if something 
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Mr. Kexley. Oh, if something— I catch this drift 
Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. Under abnormal conditions we would probably take stena to 
deputize for that particular condition. ^ 

Commissioner Lennon. I don’t mean that; suppose- 


Mr. Kelley. And then we would have some organization. 

Commissioner G^betson. He only means the regular force. Is there a svs- 
tcmatlz^ method by which he makes regular reports of things that he stvs?* 

Mr. Keujey. No. 

Commis.sioner Garretson, Hoes be perform esijionage? 

Mr. Kelley. No ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garuktson. Or have you In your reRulur force employe,! In 
tlm mine or in the null, or In any part, employees jierfonnliiK tlu'lr reRiiliir 
duties, but in addition thereto are paid sums for reporting tlieir as.soclates? 

Mr. Kelley. Not one. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not one? 

Mr. Kelley. Not one man wlio is working in any plant—we liave not—wlio 
get.s an additional dollar because of any sucli s(T\ice; and I wouldn’t want It. 

Ciomniissioner (iarret.son. Nor do you exercise any surveillance over tlie man 
In his social relations? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Commissioner (Jmirktson. Or bis home Hf<‘? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If these men siv one of tlie men intoxicated — fre- 
quently intoxicated— would they report it to anybody? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I don’t know of any man wiiose duty it would be to report 
that fact, beyond tliis proposition, that it is tiie duty of the tlmekw^per if, when 
a man applies and turns in his time or reports for work, if he is Intoxlcatal, of 
course, the timekeeper would immediately notify the foreman. It would be th^ 
duty of the foreman, if he saw an intoxicated man at the mouth of the shaft, to 
sent! him lioine, or the shift boss if he discovered it. But It is not any man’s 
duty to go about looking for intoxicated men. 

( 'Ommissioner O’Connell. Around the town, 1 mean. 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, no; oh, no. 

Comn)'s.^^onor (Jakretson. You recognize tliat as a duty of administration, 
and not of surveillance? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you make any investigation of the men that 
make application to the employment office for tliese rustling cards— any pliysical 
examination? 


Mr. Keli.ey. No; we don’t; hut it was one thing we had In mind that might 
h(*come necessary In the event of compensation legislation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then tliere is no physical examination of ein- 
ployf'cs that are .sent to work? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you liavc a system of sick and eccldent bene- 
fits for employ t'es? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. No; nothing flmt you would call n system. I believe 
that the company extends help as readily as any employer wherever it knows 
of any deserving neetl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the rendering that help— 
what ofllcer of your organization? 

Mr. Kelley, Well, It Is In the claim department primarily. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is that? 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Madden, who is subpauiaed before you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any benefit society? 

Mr. Ket.ley. Well, I tliink all of tliese organizations — unions — have sick 
benefits. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Sick and accident benefit? 

Mr. Kelley. I am not sure about accident benefit. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Does the company contribute to these funds In 
any way? 

Mr. KeUaEy. To the funds of the union? No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For benefit puri)oses? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Chairman Gomicons. Does the company have hospitals that It 
operates? 
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Mr. Kelley. No; the company has no hospitals. Hospitals have been estnb- 
lished here, but they are not owned or operated directly by the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What arrangement does the company have with 
these hospitals? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the hospitals — a contribution is made by the men. One 
dollar a month is deducted from the wages of the employees. That supports 
the hospital ; and then they receive attention at the hospital in the event of 
sickness or Injury. 

Acting Cliairiiian Commons. Is tliat required of every employee, a part of his 
employment contract, that he should contribute his dollar? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how much attention does that entitle him 
to in case of sickness or accident? 

Mr. Ketjj-iy. Well, I think he Is entitled to medical service. 

Acting (Jhalrman Commons. Free of any additional cost or charge? 

Mr. Kelley. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does that apply 1o his family? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I think it does in .some Instances. I am not sure about 
that. As a general rule; no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, does the company designate the 
hospital to which this dollar of each man .shall go? 

Mr. Kelley. It designates it In this way, that there are two large hospitals 
here In Butte and only two ; they <lo the business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And either one of them is eligible. The money is 
collected by the men? 

Mr. Kelley. No; the money Is not collected 

Acting Chairman Commons. Collected by the company? 

Mr. Keltey. Yes, sir ; and turned over to the hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way is It turned over to the hospital? 

Mr. Kelley. Turned over to the hospital by chock. 

( -ommlssloner I^ennon. Half to each one, dlvidM equally between those two 
hospitals? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, that has been the aim of the company to divide it equally 
between the Sisters’ Hospital and what Is known as the Murray Hospital, but 
at times that gets out of line, because where it can’t be avoided, unless the men 
themselves have a preference for one of the ho.spitals, we don’t like to have more 
than one hospital to one mine. We want to have one hospital designated for 
each mine, so that we <lon’t have to look up and .st^e whether the fellow Is paid 
to this hospital or to the other. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If a foreman discharges a man, is that final? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The employment ofiice does not listen to any 
appeal? 

Mr. Kelley. No ; it is final, but not permanent, if that Is what you mean. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, I am trying to get at what a man’s status 
Is after a foreman has fired him. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, he takes out another card and looks for another job. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, if he thinks he has been unjustly discharged, 
is there any person that he can appeal to? 

Mr. Kelley. No, no ; there is not. The discharge of the foreman or shift boss 
is final. 

Commissioner Garketson. Do you mean to say that the unions have no 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Garketson (continuing). Means whereby they take up these 
things? 

Mr. Kelijcy. If a man was unjustly di.scharged, I suppose the union would 
take it up. It is reserved In their contract that the union may take up any 
matter of grievance with the management. 

Commissioner Garketson. In fact, is that regularly done? 

Mr. Kelley. It has been done, but the occasions are rather Infrequent. 

Commissioner Garketson. Well, if they go to this foreman, as I assume they 
would 

Mr. Kelley. No; they would probably go to Mr. Gillie. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, there is appeal, then, from the foreman, is 
there? 

Mr. Keller Oh, yes ; if the union takes it up or If the man himself comes to 
see Mr, Gillie. Our purpose has been to absolutely encourage either the union 
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or any employee who felt that he had been unjustly (llscriniinate<l against or 
iin lastly treated to present his grievance. They have that rigiit at any time, 
(^nnmissloner Gaerltson. How many Instances, Mr. Kelley, have there been, 
will say. In a year? 

Mr. Kelley. I don’t know 

Commissioner Gareetson. Where the men — ^well, I will reduce this problem, 
if you don’t know how many cases have arisen, how many men have been rein- 
stated In a year, through the efforts of himself Individually or the committee 
of the union. 

Mr. Keli^y. I don’t know. That matter would not come to my attention. 
I would not say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think you said that Mr. Gillie would know. 

Mr. Kelij:y. Mr. Gillie. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your imsltion, Mr. Gillie? 

Mr. .John Gillie. Manager of mines with the Anaconda C()i)i)er Mining Co. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Perhaps you could answ’er the question that has 
just been put. 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir; there probably have b«‘en within a year a half dozen 
occasions, Incliidirig tlH)se that appeal from the hospital treatment, and also 
apiieal from the abuse of a boss. 

(\anmi.ssioner Gauretson. Those were handled with the man individually? 

Mr. Gillie. Individually. We c<nirt that and let It be known that they may 
come to our office if they are uncivilly or unfairly dealt with by any boss In 
our employ. 

(\)miiii.ssIoner Garretson. Well, how many of them in case of discharge — wo 
will just put it on that basis— where the man claimed he had been unjustly 
discharged, how many have come to you? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I don’t know, but p(»ssihly one. 

Commissioner Garrkt.son, What was the result? 

Mr. Gillie. The man was told to go to some other place, because It would 
not be pleasant for him to put him under the same bos.s, and be was given a 
job at another place. It was simply a personal luatUT that arose between that 
boss and the man, that Is all; there was i>rol)al>!y something on the outside 
behind It. And with reference* to the liospitals, we have the same condition; 
tliat is, we ask the men to report to our office any inattention or unfair treat- 
ment that they may receive at the hospital, h(‘cause we only act as tjie agent of 
the hospital in collecting tlie money and paying it. and so we want to st^ that 
the men get fair treatment, and will go with tin* nmi or with the relatives or 
whomsoever they wish to see that the treatment has been carried out. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, the hospital Is only an incident to the man’s 
.servlet', and in the service yon say that If he was returned there, it would be 
unpleasant because he di<ln’t get along well with the boss. If a boss or foreman 
develops the quality of being unable to get along with his men peacefully, what 
do you do with him? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, he don’t last. 

Commissioner Garretson. But in the meanwhile a let of other fellows have 


suffered from the mortality rate umler him? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, they may have before it has been brought to our atten- 
tion, but we certainly get rid of a b(»ss who Is disagreeable or can’t get along 
peaceable with his men. ^ . 

Commissioner Garretson. Have y<m ever gone In after getting rid of a boss 
of that kind, have you ever gone hack and hK>ke<l up whether other men have 
been unjustly discharged by him growing out of that very feature? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, we have when there has been any strenuous complaint, 
numerous complaints. 

Mr Kelley. In other words, where we have fireil him. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would not be apt to lie very strenuous unless 
It was made by the representatives of the unions; It would not be hunlly 

classed as strenuous? i * t 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I mean by strenuous where there is a great number. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As I understand it, then, such complaints as 
there are or appeals, you inlglit call them, from the action of the foreman are 
made by ^ch individual workman who feels himself aggrlevcMl, and they are not 
made to you by any reprcpentatives or by any committee of the union? 

Mr. Kra.LKy. But they can be. 

Mr. OuxiE. They can be and have been. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, out of these six or seven that have been 
brought to your attention, how many have been brought by the union? 

Mr. Gillie. Oh, probably two or three, and more particularly in connection 
with the trades-unions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And not miners? 

Mr. Gillie. And not the miners; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have there any been brought by the miners? 

Mr. Gillie. Oh, possii)ly within a few years there may have been one or 
two. It would not average one a year, I know, and I think that there has 
been perhaps in four or live years — there have been one or two cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the unions that have brought com- 
plaints? 

Mr. Gillie. Wliat unions? 

Acting Clmirnmn Commons. What unions; yes. 

Mr. (JiLLiE. Why, tliose — principally machinists, boiler makers, or some one 
of the trades-unions who have a better oiiportunity, being In daylight, to .see 
whether a man has been abused or not, and there is always a shop committee 
who take care of tIio.se things. But the occasions are very rare in wliich we 
are appealed to for reinstatement of a man. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. Well, would there likely be any appeals under 
your sy.stem? Y'our system apparently leaves It to each foreman to decide 
for himself, and If a man has bt'en tired by one foreman then the only chance 
under your system of his having any justice done to him in case there is in- 
justice* would be to look up some other foreman who Is equally powerful and 
controlling. 

Mr. Gillie. Well, naturally he would go to other foremen with which there 
was nothing against him, and many of them return even after the unpleasant- 
ness wears off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Kelly, can you give us an estimate of the 
amount of money that is paid per month to the hospitals or the amount of 
money that is collected by this $1 a month? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, that would be directly proportionate to the number of 
emiiloyees of our compony wlien operating normally — between nine to ten 
thousand dollars here in Butte. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Between nine and ten thousand dollars a month? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Does the company endeavor, in addition to that, 
to contribute anything to those hospitals? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. It would in accident cases, wouldn’t it; where 
it is responsible for the accitlent? 

Mr. Kelt.ey. Not to tlie hospital ; it does to the man. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, it pays the man? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, he takes care of himself? 

Mr. Kelley. That dollar a month takes care of it, ab.solutely, in the hos- 
pital; you s('e he gets medical attention, his room, and his meals. 

Acting Chairman Commons. <’an you furni.sh us with a statement of the 
amount of money that has beim paid in the last year — for the past two or 
three years — on account of accidents to employees? 

Mr. Kelley. I could furnish that to the committee, but I would prefer not to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there not a systematic method by which a man 
Is paid when he Is oif ? Suppose a man breaks his leg, for instance, and he is 
off for 10 weeks with it; outside of the medical attention he gets at the 
hospital what Is the metluxl by which he is compensated for the loss of time? 

Mr, Kelijcy. The Anaconda Co. has been practically upon a compensation 
basis for the last 14 years, to my knowdedge; and during that time has com; 
ixjnsated practically every man who recelveil any injury. Its method of 
handling the business is through a claim department, and that department Is 
run somewhat differently from the ordinary claim department, as I under- 
stand It. 

If a man Is injured and he has a family we endeavor to look after the 
family first. We do not pursue the man; do not go after him for any settle- 
ment at all. When a man Is out of the hospital we endeavor to get him back 
to work as soon as possible ; and upon the presentation of a claim an allowance 
Is made — settlement Is not made dependent upon legal liability, although legal 
liability would of course be one factor that would be taken Into consideration 
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in determining the amount whldi would be paid ; whether the mni\ is mnrrleil 
or single; the number of depemients in his family and the general wnditlons; 
and we endeavor to make an equitable settlement, all other factors being taken 
into consideration. Tiiis statement will be disputed by some of tlie lawyers 
who will later appear, as I see from the program. 

Commissioner Gabretson. How satisfactory lias that turned out to he to the 
injured man? 

Mr. Kelley. I believe that it has been absolutely as satisfactory as the 
relation between employer and employee can turn out anywhere on earth. 

Commissioner Gabretson. How many suits were brought, for Instance, in 
the last two years? 

Mr. Kelley. I would not say how many. 1 don’t know ns 1 can tell you. 
1 can get that for you. But I want to be as emphatic in it, and I think among 
the employees of the Anaconda Co. as good a feeling prevails on that account 
as can l>e iXLssible between employer and employee anywhere. 

(Vunmlssioner Gakretson. How many verdicts have been rendered against 
the company in that time? 

^Ir. Kelley. Personal injury verdicts? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. None. I do not know how many suits Inive lieen tric'd. How 
many [addressing Mr. Evansi, Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. We have only tried one in three or four yi'urs, the Anaconda Co. 
We have had verdicts against some of the .sul)sidiary coini»anies. 

Mr. Kelley. I am talking about tlie Anaconda. Prolmbly one case, and 
when you consider the liazard of the Inislne.ss, not many. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Do you say tliat the Anueonda <X). liave only been 
sued once in tw'o years? 

Mr. Kelley. One case tried, I said. I think there have been verdicts 
rendered. 

Commls.sioner Gabretson. Whut bus been the fate of the others where an 
action was brought? 

Mr. Kelley. Many of them have been settled by compromise wltli the at- 
torneys and the 

CommiKSionor (Jarretson. After the action w'as brought ; tliat is, ami before 
it came to trial? 

Mr. Kelley. After; yes. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Well, then, it was ordinarily settlwl not on the 
scale of your method of compensation, but on something above that, as a rule? 

Mr. Kelley. I would question that statement. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Was not your method of compensation open to 
the man before he brought suit? 

Mr. Kelley. In some Instances; in some instances the advance agents of 
the attorneys who make it their principal occupation to make — bring that 
character of litigation, met the man before ho has hud an opportunity to come 
to the claim department; and obtain possession of the case in the llrst instance. 

Commissioner Garrktson. You are not able to keep them out of the hospital, 
these advance agents out of the hospital? 

Mr. Kelley. We don’t try to, we don’t wish to enter into comiietition for the 
securing of the action, and, as a rule, they can make a fair settlement. 

Commissioner Gabretson. We can get data with regard to those claims from 


the records, I understand? 

JVtl!' IvKX LEIY Yf*S 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you made any comparison as to wdiat 
would be the probable cost of comi>ensation for accidents under a compensation 
law and the present cost according to the system that you have just now 

described? , . 

Mr. Kelley. We have endeavored to make such comparison. Of course, they 
are more or less uncertain because of the very many factors that must be taken 
into consideration. I believe that upon the basis of what I think would 1^ a 
fair compensation law there would not be any very gre^t difference. I believe 
that upon the basis of a compensation law which would create a political 
bureau and throw the entire cost of administration upon employers, the differ- 
ence would be very great, ^ - 

Commissioner Gabretson, Are you familiar with the cost of administration 
in these countries where It has been in effect? 


Mr. Keluby. Not particularly. 
Commissioner Gabretson. Do you 


know of the German system— what the 


administration cost is? 
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Mr. Kelley. I have not figures at the present time In mind. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Not to exceed 12 per cent? 

Mr. Kelley. Twelve per cent of the fund. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To carry your own insurance, that don’t insure 
the employer? 

Mr. KEi.Li'iY. No ; we carry no insurance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you figured out how you come out as com- 
pared with what terms you could make with Insurance companies? 

Mr. Kellky. Well, yes, In this way, that originally one of these mining com- 
.panles — the Boston & Montana Co. — carried Insurance, employers’ liability in- 
surance, to which both the company and the employee contributed. And after 
we had had statistics compiled for a number of years, some of them — the 
Anaconda and the B. & M., for instance — we were in a position to make a com- 
parison, and the general operations were about the same; and we figured — we 
felt that we could do, we could make a more economic administration by doing 
the business ourselves, ami a more satisfactory one, for the reason that we 
could take the payment of the money ; we found that the Insurance companies 
were prone to contest cases, and where they did refuse payment suit was brought 
in the name, against the company, against the mining company, although we 
might have used our good ollices in endeavoring to get the insurance company 
to settle. We felt also that the money which went for attorneys, doctors, and 
officials of Insurance companies could more profitably be directed by us directly 
to the people, and In that way 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you make the statement that the employers 
pay part of the liability cost? 

Mr. Kelley. No; that is not the statement; 1 say that there was an insur- 
ance policy. 

Commissioner Garretson. In what Industry is that common, Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Kelley. They don’t pay part of the company’s part, but they themselves 
carry insurance. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, that is another problem. 

Mr. Kelley. The company also carries insurance. 

Commissioner Garretson. But the way you phrased it originally was mis- 
leading. You said that they bought their liability of an insurance company 
and the employers paid part of the cost; I think that was the exact language 
you used. 

Mr, Kelley. AVhat I should have said was this, that the employees of the 
B. & M. Co. were in.sured ; they had Insurance of their own. 

Commissioner Garretson. (-)h, well, that i.s another matter. 

Mr. Kelley. We had insurance of our own, and we paid in addition part of 
their insurance. 

Commis.sioner Garretson. That was entirely different, as I understood you 
to state it. 

Mr. Kelt.ey. 1 want to correct it, then. 

Comnfisslt)ner Garretson. If that was not what you meant, I want you to 
have the opportunity to correct it, because it is something I have never come 
across in all the years that I have dealt with problems of that kind, 

Mr. Kelley. They had their own Insurance policy that they paid for. We 
insured our liability, and in addition we carried part of their insurance for 
them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you familiar with the figures of the average 
commission, or of the commissions that have investigated this question, as to 
how much out of each dollar paid by the employer reaches the injured em- 
i>lowee un<ler the liability systems In exl.stence, or the insurance systems? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, in a general Way I have seen those figures. 

Commissioner Garrktscw. Out of every dollar that you as an employer pay, 
from 33 to 34 cents of that dollar gets to the injured man? 

Mr. Keltjsy. That is one reason why I believe it is far better to have the 
employer deal directly with the employee and give him one hundred cents on 
every dollar that the business has to stand. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, is not that the object of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation? 

Mr. Kelley. It should be the object. 

Commissioner Garretson. To save the attrition that wears down the dollar 
before it gets to the man. , ^ 

Mr. KELLyi^. It should be the object of the legislation, but I doubt if under 
some plansthat Is the result. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. Well, In some it mny, but In the betterment. 
Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. It undonbteiily would be the result? 

Mr. Keli^y. It should be ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will now stand adjourned. 
Mr. Kelley, you will resume the stand at 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.10 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m., of the 
same day, Thursday, August 6, 1914.) 

AFTER recess — 2 O’CI.OCK P. M. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. Mr. Kelley, 
take the stand. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. C. F. KEILEY—Continaed. 


Acting Chairman Commons. There were some things called for this morning 
that you wish to speak about? 

Mr. Kelley. I think you aske<l for the copy of the law, the 8-hour law. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Yes; ns to what oceiipations it applie<l to. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. It appears tliere was an net jaissed in 1897 that was 
applicalde to hoisting engineers; that is .section 1781 of the llevlsed Code of 
1897. I suppose it would be suliieient merely to give the reference? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. And in 190.3 there was a second act passed aiipHcable to hoist- 
ing engineers in which tiiere was a division made on the horsepower of the 
engine or size of the engine as a classiticatlon ; that is fouiul i!i sf^-tion 1734. 
In 1901 there was an act passed apidicable to Jill men working Ui underground 
mines; tliat is found as section 1730; and at tlie same fiio(‘ an net was passed 
applicable to men working in smelters, stamp mills, sami>ling works, concen- 
trators, and other institutions for the reduction of ore. That is deslgnate<l as 
section 1737. 

In 1007 an act was passed constituting eight hours a day’s w’ork on all un- 
dertakings carried on or aided i)y any municipality, county, or State govern- 
irient; that is designated as section 1739. 

In 1907 what is known as the 10-hour law was passed, applicable to rail- 
road employees; that Is designated as section 1741. 

C(>mmlssioner Gauretson. That w’as simi>ly a copy of (he Federal act? 

Mr. Kelley. Ye.s, sir. 

C'Jommi.ssloner Garretson, In almost all Its provisions? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Those w’ere all the 8-hour enactments, w’ere they? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; except the railroad 

Commissioner ^ARiurrsoN. Except the liours of service act, ns It is called? 

Mr, Kelley. Yes, sir; in the railroads. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. You ha<l another statement that you were going 
to bring. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Those agreements. , . , , . 

Mr. Kelley. Those agrecunents are being copie<l. We had copies of the 1912 
but not of the 1907, and tliat is now being made. Tliere were some other mat- 
ters asked for that I have been unable to get during the brief interval of the 


noon hour. , ^ 

Commissioner Garretson. I would like to ask if it Is possible to got one other 
ccipy This is for purposes of comparison. You spoke of the fact that there 
w'ere two general forms In effect in regard to transfer of title In the town 
— or in the towm site here. Can you readily furnish a copy of each of 
thoie two general forms? You .said there were a number dltrerent. 

Mr. KEI.LEY. Yes. , ai.. ^ 

Commissioner Garretson, But there were two genera! forms In effect. 

Mr Kelley. Perhaps I should have stateil that better, Mr. Garretwn, If I 
made no references to form, but If I said that the obligation-respective obli- 
gations of the grantor and grantee 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley (continuing). Assumed one of two forms. 

Commissioner Garretson. There you have it. 

Mr. Kelley. They may have been differently phnLse<l. I don t toow tMt 
there is any standard phraseology used. And I should perhaps correct a state- 
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ment to which my attention has been called during the noon hour In that 
particular matter. I said here this morning that the company here owned no 
houses. What I Intended to convey was that the Anaconda Co. did not make 
any practice of building company houses and renting them to employees. It is 
a fact, however, that In acquiring necessary ground for mining operations we 
' have, as independent transactions, purchased property upon which there was 
.or may have been some houses constructed. And those houses have been rented 
.Irrespective of whether the occupants were employees or not, 

' ^►'^d I also wish to make this qualification to another answer where I said 

there was no obligation as between grantor and grantee in these conveyances 
that would prevent the grantee from securing damages In the event of injury 
because of underground operations. We have occasionally picked up some 
tract of land with a house on it that was adjacent to mining operations, 
where It was necessary to s<‘cnre It in order to carry on our operations, and In 
some cases where there has been merely a nominal consideration for such a 
house, or where we have voluntarily donated real property for the building of 
churches or matters of that character, we have imposed an obligation that 
there shall be no damage secured by reason of mining operations, irrespective 
of whether the damage is caused by surface or not. The matters that I in- 
tended to cover this morning were the general status. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. These are exceptions in each case and not the 
rule? 

Mr. Ketxey. That Is it. I wish also to correct a statement Inadvertently 
made this morning to the etfect that the Amalgamated Co. did not own the 
stock of any other company in Montana except that of the Anaconda Co. It 
does own the capital stock of the Big Black Foot Milling Co., a corporation 
which formerly operated the sawmills that supply these mines with timber. 
Those sawmills have been conveyed directly to the Anaconda Co., and the 
Anaconda Co. owns the physical title. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Kelley, in reference to the hours of labor, 
is there any provision regarding Sunday work, about employment on Sunday, 
In your agreements or in your practice? 

Mr. Kelley. As a general rule, not. The regular employment Includes Sun- 
day labor. I think that — well, I think that Is the general rule. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the practice about letting men off on 
Sunday? 

.,Mr. Kelley. Well, ordinarily every second week is change day, and a good 
many of the change days the men are not employed and as a rule there would be 

serious objection to any man laying off Sunday. 

We would like. If It was agreeable — I will state my own position about that: 

» I would be very much in favor of Sunday closing if it could be brought about 
and was deslr(*d by the employees. We find, however — as a matter of fact — 
that, I think, would create a good deal of opposition. I think most of the 
men would prefer to work on Sunday. ^ 

■ (Commissioner Gabbetson. Bight there I would like to ask you one question. 

Mr. Kelley. I wanted to finish that answer or statement by suggesting that 
It might be a difficult matter in the smelters to do that, where the smelters 
must run continuously and require constant operation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Outside of that one fact, would the business In 
general suffer a great deal from regular cessation on Sunday? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I think It would suffer to some extent. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, would it suffer enough. In your opinion, to 
more than e(iuallze — well, we will call It the physiological benefit for want of 
% better term. ^ 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I really haven’t figured that out in dollars and <^ts, 
but I think that it would be a desirable thing to bring about, If the cost wipvaft 
out of all reason. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I assume from your position that you are a be- 
liever, as most men are that have given a study to the subject, than any anlina^. 
including man, is better off for rest one day In seven? ^ 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir ; I think that is a matter that should be brought about 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the union at any time asked the company 
for a Sunday off, or one day in seven? 

Mr. Kelley. Not to my knowledge. That matter has never been discussed 
at all. 

Commlssi^er Gabbetson. From your knowledge of their attitude of the sub- 
ject do you think the members would generally be opposed? 
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Mr. Kelley. Well, I don’t know that I have sufficient information to make 
that statement. I believe that to be true, without haviuK ma»le any si>ecllle 
inquiry into it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would the records show that the employees who 
do take a day off take it on rather a week day than a Sunday? 

Mr. Kelley. I haven’t that information on that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We went through a set of books a few days ago 
that would indicate just that thing. 

Mr. Kelijcy. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That the men took n day off, usually they work> 
Sundays and their off days were some other days in the week. That was pretty 
generally the rule. What effect has the matter of your operating on Sunday 
on the attendance on churches, Sunday schools, and things of tliat character 
in the community? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, of course the men who are employed Sunday morning have 
no opportunity of going to Sunday morning service. I think usually there is 
either the afternoon or evening service. A.s a matter of fact, I think that the 
general church attendance in Butte, of all denominatlon.s, is vt'ry good. 

Commissioner Gauketson. What is the genera! attitude of the miuLsterlal 
union, if there Is such a tiling here, towanl Sunday labor? 

Mr. Kelley. I have never discusseil it witli them. 

Commissioner Gvbretson. It lias never been a mooted question? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the system of clianging shlft.s every two 
weeks on Sunday ; how do you double up? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the day shift works until noon, and then the shift that 
was off the previous — that was out the previous night comes on. Tliut is the 
way it used to be. Mr. Gillie can answer that (luostlon proiierly. 

Mr. Gillie. The shift that had been employed during tlie previous two weeks 
on night shift work until half-past 2 or H o’clock on Sunday morning; then 
there is no shift comes out until Monday morning excepting when there Is a 
requirement, an extraordinary requirement, for ore, then or some other condi- 
tion, or there may have boon a lay off in the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the night .shift work.s 10 hours? 

Mr. Gilije. The night shift tlum comes on at 2.20 or 0 o’clock In the morning, 
goes to work Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One shift works 10 hours? 

Mr. Qii.ue. No, sir ; no shift works 10 hours. The night shift went on Satur- 
day evening at 0 o’clock, and worked the 8i hours- -that Is, inclmlliig the haif 
hour for lunch— until 2.80 In the morning, and comes off and doe.s not go to work 
again on change Sundays until Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then It has 30 hours off? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. But that is only on break Sundays? 

Mr. Gillie. A change Sunday. 

Commissioner Gakbetson, Take It through the week, do you work two shifts 
or three? 

Mr. Gillie. Two generally. Sometimes work threi' where we are sinking a 
shaft, a small per cent, 4 or 5 per cent, and working thr(‘e shifts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then there is really a closing down of operations 
every second Sunday? 

Mr. Gillie. Practically so, unless there have been some interruptions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many workmen does that affect of the total? 
Of course the smelters are running and all that, where you have furnaces? 

Mr." Gillie, It affects practically all underground men, unless certain repair 
Hied. It does not affect mechanics or hoisting engineers or men of that char- 
acW ; they are on regularb^ . ^ ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has that arrangement of having that 
fixlYa Sunday off been in existence — this present method? 

' Mr Gillie. Since the eight-hour law and before that always. It has always 
been two weeks on and two weeks off ever since the district has bc^en worked— 
on two shifts. There has always been a change Sunday off every sec()nd Sunday. 

Commissioner O’Ccnneij. When the men change to working regulaHy every 
seven days, Is there any advantage In that that they may get a day off or day 
to stay at home, or do they work steadily the same part of the day the year 
around? 

Mr. Gillie. They usually work the same. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. There is no change in the time with them? 

Mr. Qillxe. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men working certain parts of a night, does 
that continue the same? 

" Mr. Gillie. There are very few of that position. 

, 4dr. Kelley. The men that don’t change are ail on the day shift. 

' Commissioner O’Connell. What 1 wanted to get at is this, because this is a 
rery imi)ortant matter to us be<*uuse we have just gone through a very i)eculiar 
pijltter where it was up, and it was suggested they should do just what you 
doing, and It was said that wouldn’t operate there. What 1 want to get 
at is -what i>er cent of your total number of employees have a second Sunday 
off or every other Sunday off so that they can at least have a day’s rest every 
second Sunday and stay at home or go to church or play ball or do what they 
please on the second Sunday. 

Mr. Gillie. I could not say accurately, but 1 would say 80 per cent of them. 
Commissioner O’Conni-xl. Won’t that ai)i)ly not on every second Sunday, 
but every fourth Sunday? It will affect half of the men on one of the breaks 
while the other one is really laying off, it will be a little short where they 
laj) Inside of each other? 

Mr. Gillie. No, sir; it affects the whole crew if you lay off both shifts. 
Commissioner 0’(’onnell. As I understand, every second Sunday the mine is 
practically shut down? 

Mr. Gillie. Except for repairs and things like that. As a matter of fact the 
weather conditions here and the condition of places of amusement and so on 
and opi>ortunlty for enjoying amusement about nine or ten months of the year 
are limited, with the result that the men are anxious to work 31 days a mouth, 
If you will give it to them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That may be true. You hitch a horse to a wagon 
and he w'lll pull until he falls down, if somebody does not say “whoa”? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes; but he does not do it of his own accord, and they do. 
Commissioner Lennon. Do 1 understand you work two shifts every day? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes; with a majority of the men. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, are the mines shut down the other eight hours 
or do they come back on again? 

Mr. Gillie. They are down. We divide the time In order to give a chance 
for ventilation and blowing out of gases and so on. 

^Acting Chairman Commons. What unions do you have agreements with be- 
sides the miners’ union? 

Kelley. We tmve agreements with practically all unions that are em- 
^oyiHi. As 1 recall now, wc have agreimieiits with the blacksmiths, machinists, 
electrical workers, engineers, carijenters, painters, boilermakers, ironmolders, 
ironworkers, rope men, teamsters, and all of the different classes that are 
employed. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I suppose there are train-service organizations 
also? 

Mr. Kbi.ley. That is an Independent organization. 

Commissioner Gabretson, I know, but through your railroad? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does your company or subordinate companies 
operate any coal mines? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have agreements there? 

^ ^ Mr. Kelley. We have agreements there with the United Mine Workers. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Where are those mines? 

Mr. Kelley. One mine is at Washoe, in the southeastern part of Montana; 
one at Lochree, in the northern part of Montana ; and at Diamondvllle, In ,the 
State of Wyoming. ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many mine workers are employed In 
the coal mines? 

Mr. Kelley. That varies somewhat, one thousand to twelve hundred men. 
Acting Chairman Commons. You have written agreements with the coal-mine 
workers — United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Kejlley. Yes, sir; I think we have In practically all of their districts; 
they have agreements with the operators. As I understand it, the United Mine 
Workers work under a district plan and sign up agreements with the oiierators 
operating each district 
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Mr. Kelley. Well, I don’t know that I have sufficient information to make 
that statement. I believe that to be true, without haviuK ma»le any si>ecllle 
inquiry into it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would the records show that the employees who 
do take a day off take it on rather a week day than a Sunday? 

Mr. Kelley. I haven’t that information on that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We went through a set of books a few days ago 
that would indicate just that thing. 

Mr. Kelijcy. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That the men took n day off, usually they work> 
Sundays and their off days were some other days in the week. That was pretty 
generally the rule. What effect has the matter of your operating on Sunday 
on the attendance on churches, Sunday schools, and things of tliat character 
in the community? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, of course the men who are employed Sunday morning have 
no opportunity of going to Sunday morning service. I think usually there is 
either the afternoon or evening service. A.s a matter of fact, I think that the 
general church attendance in Butte, of all denominatlon.s, is vt'ry good. 

Commissioner Gauketson. What is the genera! attitude of the miuLsterlal 
union, if there Is such a tiling here, towanl Sunday labor? 

Mr. Kelley. I have never discusseil it witli them. 

Commissioner Gvbretson. It lias never been a mooted question? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the system of clianging shlft.s every two 
weeks on Sunday ; how do you double up? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the day shift works until noon, and then the shift that 
was off the previous — that was out the previous night comes on. Tliut is the 
way it used to be. Mr. Gillie can answer that (luostlon proiierly. 

Mr. Gillie. The shift that had been employed during tlie previous two weeks 
on night shift work until half-past 2 or H o’clock on Sunday morning; then 
there is no shift comes out until Monday morning excepting when there Is a 
requirement, an extraordinary requirement, for ore, then or some other condi- 
tion, or there may have boon a lay off in the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the night .shift work.s 10 hours? 

Mr. Gilije. The night shift tlum comes on at 2.20 or 0 o’clock In the morning, 
goes to work Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One shift works 10 hours? 

Mr. Qii.ue. No, sir ; no shift works 10 hours. The night shift went on Satur- 
day evening at 0 o’clock, and worked the 8i hours- -that Is, inclmlliig the haif 
hour for lunch— until 2.80 In the morning, and comes off and doe.s not go to work 
again on change Sundays until Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then It has 30 hours off? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. But that is only on break Sundays? 

Mr. Gillie. A change Sunday. 

Commissioner Gakbetson, Take It through the week, do you work two shifts 
or three? 

Mr. Gillie. Two generally. Sometimes work threi' where we are sinking a 
shaft, a small per cent, 4 or 5 per cent, and working thr(‘e shifts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then there is really a closing down of operations 
every second Sunday? 

Mr. Gillie. Practically so, unless there have been some interruptions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many workmen does that affect of the total? 
Of course the smelters are running and all that, where you have furnaces? 

Mr." Gillie, It affects practically all underground men, unless certain repair 
Hied. It does not affect mechanics or hoisting engineers or men of that char- 
acW ; they are on regularb^ . ^ ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has that arrangement of having that 
fixlYa Sunday off been in existence — this present method? 

' Mr Gillie. Since the eight-hour law and before that always. It has always 
been two weeks on and two weeks off ever since the district has bc^en worked— 
on two shifts. There has always been a change Sunday off every sec()nd Sunday. 

Commissioner O’Ccnneij. When the men change to working regulaHy every 
seven days, Is there any advantage In that that they may get a day off or day 
to stay at home, or do they work steadily the same part of the day the year 
around? 

Mr. Gillie. They usually work the same. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. If he has allowed his dues to lapse, they report 
him ? 

Mr. KELI.EY. Yes, sir ; that has been the practice. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. And each time they report a man for not paying 
dues, what would be the next step to such man? 

'Mr. Kelli$y. Notify the man to get in good standing or quit. * 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the history of your connection here with the 
.t>rganlzatlon and busine.s.s has that occurred frequently? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. You have been called upon freiiuently to do that? 
Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir ; Mr. Gillie would be more competent to give you that 
information than myself, but I know that has been done. The trades, the inter- 
national crafts, exercise a greater supervision over their men tlian the miners’ 
union does. As a matter of fact, the miners’ union probably never had more 
than perhaps 7r> or 80 p(T cent of tlie men in tlie union working in the mines. 
But in the trades crafts, working on the surface, in sliops, wliere they can be 
gotten at and reached, every man belong.s, and we probably have, oh, not to 
exceed three or four complaints a year that a man would not get in good 
standing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you account for that difference of the 
unions — they presumably have the same policy and requirements? 

Mr. Kelley. Differences between the miners* union? 

Acting Chairman Commons. The miners’ union has an international also. 

Mr. Kelley. It is pretty dldlcult to reach all the miners. A man would come 
in town and he would go to work at one of our mines and perhaps the agent 
of the miners’ union might learn of him, and might not. He might come down 
and Join the union of bis own accord; he might work six months or a year be- 
fore he would be found out ; if his partner did not report him or they found out 
some other way why he would continue to work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you think it is the dllBculty of keeping 

the tab on the men that has caused the miners 

Mr. Kelijcy. Yes; to a great extent, and th<‘y dodge the paying of dues, many 
of them I know, notices have been posted on our shaft house, for instance, that 
on a certain date every man working in the mine must present his card. Now, 

. the miners’ union delegate would l)e there to see the cards of the men that go 
down; the men that did not have cards wouhl lay off. 

Acting Chairman (’Iommons. W4>uld that l)e regular, is that a monthly oc- 
l^rrelice? 

^Mr. Kelley. No ; it is not monthly. No ; that was done at stated times. They 
dtfl not do that monthly. Occasionally they would post a notice at a .shaft and 
say the employees, ndners going dow’n this shaft must present their cards be- 
fore going on work on a certain date, and the representative of the union would 
be there to inspect the card. Men have lalil off. We know that. We are al- 
ways .short a few men when such a notice was [>osted. 

Connnl.ssloner Garretson. Are your shift bosses’ lists at the disposal of the 
representatives of the union? 

Mr. Kelijcy. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nor your pay roll? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case a man is causing trouble in the mine, or 
an agitator, do you make any distinction in the matter, Mr. Gillie, retaining in 
your employee such men? 

•^Mr. Kelijjy. That matter would be one we would probably hear of so little 
that I would say as a rule. ru». 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who w'ould decide on that, the foreman? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes ; but I do not know’ of that occurring. As a rule, there is A 
very small amount. 

Acting Chairman CoMisfONS. The foreman would get rid of such a man? 

Mr. Kelley. He might and might not ; there is no rule about It at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It would be left to you ; there is no general policy • 
that would be true in cn.se a man w’as a Socialist ; if lie should discharge a man 
for lieing a Socialist would you or the company or your central employment 
office know anything of the matter? 

Mr. Kelijiy. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons, It would be simply a matter of the foreman? 

Mr. Kelley, ^at Is true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And if it came to you, if It came up at all, It 
would come up by way of appeal to Mr, Gillie? 
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Mr. KELI.KT. I suppose so; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (!^ommon 8. Have you ever had any appeals on that ground, 
Mr. Gillie, of men being discharged for being agitators or anarchists or So- 
cialists? 

Mr. Gillie. We had one general appeal that was made by a committee from 
the union for discharges of a number of men at one time here. That Is the only- 
instance that I know of. 

Commissioner Garretson (addressing Acting Chairman Commons). What 
was the number that was dischargc<l? 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Ks that? 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the number that was discharged? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You ask the question. 

Commissioner Garretson. TIow many men were dischargcMl in that irjstance? 

Mr. Gillie. About 140, I think. 

Commissioner GARin:TsoN. Tliat was here In Butte? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (iAURKTsoN. Has there been a like instance in Anaconda? 

Mr. Gillie. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. There has not been a larger numl)(‘r than tlnit dis- 
charged at any one time? 

Mr. Gillie. No; I don’t think there has been anything near like that. Mr. 
Mathewson, our manager, is lu‘re, and he can tell you. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the aliegalton in that Instance where 
those hundred-odd men were discharged? On what ground, what ground wjis 
set lip? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, an nndesiruhle class, I would say. 

Commissioner Garretson. How Is tliat? 

Mr. Gillie. An undesirable class. 

Commissioner Garretson. I didn’t get that last word. 

Mr. Gillie. I say an undesirable class of employee. 

Comrai.s8loner Garkctson. Oh, “cln.ss.” 

Mr. Gillie. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were they all of one belief? 

Mr. Gillie Well, I don’t know wliat their lielief was, luit — we didn’t know, 
of course — of men that are of one belief, bwause w'p put 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I don’t mean religious liellef, I mean politi- 
cal belief. 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I don’t know about their policy. ^ 

Commissioner Garretson. Was it tlielr political or social opinions tliat made 
them undesirable? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, their general community living conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, it was part of it conduct? 

Mr. Gillie. Conduct and their 

Commissioner Garretson. And avowed opinion, social opinion? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir; as well as their undesirability as citizens of the com- 
munity. 

Commissioner Garretson. What were they. Socialists? 

Mr. Gillie. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I wonder. If you don’t know what tlielr be- 
lief was, how you know it was undesirable? 

Mr. Gillie. I don’t mean their belief, their metlioil of living. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, then, it was purely conduct, and not belief? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, It is — their assembling here, or their living in habitations 
the way they do live and the conducting of saloon matters and their social con- 
ditions generally. 

Commissioner Garretson. By whom were these men designated? 

Mr. Gillie. By whom were they designated? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. ^ 

Mr. Gillie. Why 

Commissioner Garretson. Who made the investigation In regard to the con- 
duct, If not liellef ; or, if belief entered into it, in regard to the belief? 

Mr. Giixie. Well, I will tell you as a matter of 

Commissioner Garretson. And who furnished the — who made up the list? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I will tell you, as a matter of fact there was no disposi- 
tion to lay oft that number of men, but when there was information given to 
some of the foremen that a few men were undesirable people, why they ezer- 
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clsed a larger right and did — and went a good deal further than was ex- 
pected. 

Commissioner Gabretson. They “socked” it to everybody? 

Mr. Qilue. With the result that we reinstated more than two-thirds of those 
people within two or three days. 

Mr. Keltjcy. That is right ; I think It is fair to say that that was a misinter- 
pretation, and It was remedied almost Immediately. 

Commissioner (fAHBKTsoN. What was it, 150 in the original instance? 

Mr. Gillie. About 140. 

Commissioner Garkktson. One hundred and forty, and two-thirds of them 
were personaily immediately returned to the service? 

Mr. Giliuk. Yes, sir; within a very short time. 

Mr. Kelley. I think they all did, ultimately. 

Mr. Guj.te. They all did, ultimately — well, not ultimately, but most of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was this? 

Mr. Gillte. Three or four years ago. 

Mr. Kelley. Something like that. 

Commissioner Gahueihon. I wondered how the men were identified, that was 
all, in the original instance, ns undesirable, because the other day we had the 
problem put up to us that the question of a man’s religion was a matter of 
Identlllcatlon. And we could not tell why a dead Mohammedan looked any 
different from a dead Baptist. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Kelley, what attention has the company 
given the subject of tuhcrculosls in the mines — miner’s consumption — and what 
activity witli reference to dwreaslng It? 

Mr. Kelley. The matter of tuberculosis has been one that has lieon investi- 
gated from time to time and an eiTort made to ascertain what, if any, causes 
connected with tlie occupation of the men were conducive to It, and those 
causes, when ascertained, luive been remedied. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you compiled any statistics or llgures 
which would indicate tlie extent of tniierculosls 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Amongst the employees? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that available so that you could furnish it 
to us? 

Mr. Kkt.ley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. And does it show’ the number of deaths during a 
period of years? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you will give the death rate, will yoh? 

Mr. Kelley. Honv? I beg your pardon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give the death rate, rate per thousand em- 
ployees, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. KEI.1.EY. Well, I think it does. If not, we can readily furnish that. I 
may say this to tlie commission, that w'e have been Intensely Interested in the 
suiijcK’t of tuberculosis and have had ourselves in addition put in possession of 
information concerning the investigations of others. And while we realize that 
tliere may be, and probably is, an intimate relation between the occupation and 
the disease, we feel that our investigation shows that In the cases here in 
Butte tiiere is a closer relationship between the manner and method of living 
In certain neighborhoods, certain insanitary conditions, that are beyond the 
power of the employer to rectify. 

These tests, I may say, have taken the line of investigating thoroughly sani- 
tary conditions above and below ground, of having analyses made of the air, 
water, and the passageways underground, and of also making a house to house 
survey of the district In examination of the death records and the health records 
for the purpose of ascertaining the houses and the locality of the disease. And 
all matters of that kind have been gone into quite thoroughly. 

The general subject of mine ventilation, upon which I would prefer Mr. GlUle 
to dwell, If It was gone into in detail, as 1 think it should, has one that we 
have given a great deal of attention to. 

I think at the present time, in addition to the natural draft that is created 
by reason of differences In elevation and temperature underground, that we are 
forcing Into ^ese mines at least a million cubic feet of fresh air a minute. I 
remember that our charge last year against ventilation alone amounted to some- 
thing like $275,000. 
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Mr. KELI.KT. I suppose so; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (!^ommon 8. Have you ever had any appeals on that ground, 
Mr. Gillie, of men being discharged for being agitators or anarchists or So- 
cialists? 

Mr. Gillie. We had one general appeal that was made by a committee from 
the union for discharges of a number of men at one time here. That Is the only- 
instance that I know of. 

Commissioner Garretson (addressing Acting Chairman Commons). What 
was the number that was dischargc<l? 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Ks that? 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the number that was discharged? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You ask the question. 

Commissioner Garretson. TIow many men were dischargcMl in that irjstance? 

Mr. Gillie. About 140, I think. 

Commissioner GARin:TsoN. Tliat was here In Butte? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (iAURKTsoN. Has there been a like instance in Anaconda? 

Mr. Gillie. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. There has not been a larger numl)(‘r than tlnit dis- 
charged at any one time? 

Mr. Gillie. No; I don’t think there has been anything near like that. Mr. 
Mathewson, our manager, is lu‘re, and he can tell you. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the aliegalton in that Instance where 
those hundred-odd men were discharged? On what ground, what ground wjis 
set lip? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, an nndesiruhle class, I would say. 

Commissioner Garretson. How Is tliat? 

Mr. Gillie. An undesirable class. 

Commissioner Garretson. I didn’t get that last word. 

Mr. Gillie. I say an undesirable class of employee. 

Comrai.s8loner Garkctson. Oh, “cln.ss.” 

Mr. Gillie. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were they all of one belief? 

Mr. Gillie Well, I don’t know wliat their lielief was, luit — we didn’t know, 
of course — of men that are of one belief, bwause w'p put 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I don’t mean religious liellef, I mean politi- 
cal belief. 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I don’t know about their policy. ^ 

Commissioner Garretson. Was it tlielr political or social opinions tliat made 
them undesirable? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, their general community living conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, it was part of it conduct? 

Mr. Gillie. Conduct and their 

Commissioner Garretson. And avowed opinion, social opinion? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir; as well as their undesirability as citizens of the com- 
munity. 

Commissioner Garretson. What were they. Socialists? 

Mr. Gillie. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I wonder. If you don’t know what tlielr be- 
lief was, how you know it was undesirable? 

Mr. Gillie. I don’t mean their belief, their metlioil of living. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, then, it was purely conduct, and not belief? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, It is — their assembling here, or their living in habitations 
the way they do live and the conducting of saloon matters and their social con- 
ditions generally. 

Commissioner Garretson. By whom were these men designated? 

Mr. Gillie. By whom were they designated? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. ^ 

Mr. Gillie. Why 

Commissioner Garretson. Who made the investigation In regard to the con- 
duct, If not liellef ; or, if belief entered into it, in regard to the belief? 

Mr. Giixie. Well, I will tell you as a matter of 

Commissioner Garretson. And who furnished the — who made up the list? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I will tell you, as a matter of fact there was no disposi- 
tion to lay oft that number of men, but when there was information given to 
some of the foremen that a few men were undesirable people, why they ezer- 
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method of securing appliances to relieve them within the past few years has 
made great progress. The utilization of electric power, by which we can take 
a fan of enormous capacity and place It on an air shaft, attach a motor to It, 
and get It working, those things have helped wonderfully ; and we have taken 
advantage of them as fast and as rapidly as we have known how. 

Commissioner Garuetson. We have had represented to us within the imme- 
diate past that the conditions in a mine which existed in the locality were so 
far ahead of any other that that In itself will really constitute a fair compen- 
sation for working Ihere without any pay, and by contrast the conditions in 
mines here were often referred to. 

Mr. KELTJ5Y. Well, I should simply feel like congratulating the other opera- 
tor, without acknowledging It is true at all, the basis of his comparison. There 
is not any occupation which is free from difficulty. And underground mining 
to my mind — I have been associated with It all my life — is one of the hardest, 
most dangerous, and difficult occupations. I do not mean to paint a picture 
that working underground in any mine Is any paradise or any snap. But I 
do feel that in so far as the occupation Is concerned that we have been, we 
are trying to do, and we are willing to do whatever can be done reasonably, 
practicably to alleviate the condition. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Well, I personally agree with you to this extent. 
While I have inspected a number of mines, I would say this to you: While I 
appreciate the kindness of your invitation to go down, I am not going to accept 
anybody’s but the undertaker. He is the only man who is going to get me 
underground. 

Mr. Keltjcy. Well, I think that If you will take the number — T do not want to 
harp on the question of the casualties that Is incidental to underground mining — 
I think if you will take our statistics and make a basis of comparison with any 
mining district, you will find it Is about as safe here as anywhere. It is 
not 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was just going to ask you that question, Mr. Kel- 
ley. Will we be furnished by some one liere, or can you furnish us a slatement 
showing the accidents, casualties, and so on for the period of a year or two 
years or some such a matter? 

Mr. Kelley. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the number of cases tliat have been attended 
to in the hospital here from the miners? 

Mr. Kelley. I have no doubt the hospital can furnish you that record. We 
could not, because we are only one company. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. What I want to compare is what the men are get- 
ting for this dollar per month they are paying as compared with some similar 
Information that has been furnished us? 

Mr. Kelley. I have no doubt that the management of the hospital would be 
very glad to take you through if you can find time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I presume they keep a record of the cases. 

Mr. Kelley. You want a list of our casualties in the last five years? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. I will give it to you, and also the number of shifts worked. 

(See Kelley Exhibit No. 5.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; so that we can get the basis or proportion 
l)etween the accidents and the number of people employed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you file the report of this investigation on 
tui)ercul 08 ls, or a summary of it? 

Mr. Kelley. I haven’t but one copy of this report. I would be very glad to 
have a copy of this made and furnished to the commission. It is the only 
copy I have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It represents this investigation that you have 
been speaking of? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; this one investigation, the last and most complete. This 
investigation was made under the direction of Dr. Tuttle, secretary of the 
State board of health, and in it he ha<i probably five or six assistants besides 
men who were running the laboratories, and so forth. It is a summarized 
report. The entire report is extremely voluminous, but I can give you the 
summary of his report. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. And I will be very glad to do It, 

(See Kelley Etiiiblts Nos. 8 and 11.) 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Have you anything further, Mr. Kelley, that 
you care to mention? 

Mr. Kelt^y. I would like, If the commission has time, that Mr. Gillie should 
make a statement concerning the ventilating and sanitary methods. 

Commissioner Garretson. I would like to ask Mr. Kelley one or two more 
questions. You replied to a question early In your statement as to the rela- 
tions of Amalgamated and Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (iARUETsoN. That the Amalgamated did not, in one sense, was 
I think the qualifying phrase you used, control or dictate the action of the 
Anaconda ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many directors are of the Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. Seven directors. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many of them are reprc'sented on the Amal- 
gamated? 

Mr. Kelijcy. Let us sw. We have, I think, tliree common directors. 

Commissioner Garretson. TJiree Interlocking? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner IIarretson. And does the fourth represent Amalgamated In- 
terests, although not being a common director? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I perhaps had better explain it this way: In fact, the 
Amalgamated Copper Co. can elect the whole hoard of directors and control 
Anaconda. Wlnit I meant to convey to you was tlint in the actual operations 
the Amalgamated Co. as such dt)es not direct operations. 

Commissioner (tarretson. Still it is an undoubted fact that when the board 
of direi-'tors of Anaconda meet, their action is In accoi'd with the desires of 
Amalgamated? 

Mr. Kelley. I haven't any doubt about that, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is one point I wanted to touch on. 

Mr. Kelley. I would rather put it this way, that if there was any conflict 
betwwn — there has not been — but if there should <levolop any conflict betweau) 
the board of directors of Anaconda and the board of dlr(‘ctors of Amalgamated. 

I .suppose that Amalgamated could exercise its power and put in certain 
directors. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. because of its control of the stock? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In making your reports to the State of Montana — 
that is, your reports for a.sse.s.sment — tlie plira.se wa.s that under the law 
one of the elements of taxation is tlie product, the production is taxable. Is , 
that exactly synonymous with the report that you make to the Commissioner 
of Internal llevemie under the income-tax law? There are other elements 
that enter into the State report? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that would naturally form the base of an 
Income-tax reixirt? 

Mr. Kelley. They would practically be synonymous with this exception, that 
there would be a difference, due to difference in period. They would not be 
Identically tlie same report, as one wouhl be for the calendar year, and the 
other would be for the 

Commissioner Garretson. For the contemporaneous i^rlod covering it they 
should present exactly the same elements? 

Mr. Kelley. Exactly, except for the differences in oxemiitlons and things 
of that kind. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, In making uji that report which you statcMl 
was made by deducting from gross Income the cost of operations? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there a line drawn between maintenance or bet- 
terment, which are two distinctly separate things — bear in mind they have 
been interpreted in the railway reports. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that replacement does often occur under the 
guise of maintenance? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I stated this morning, Mr. Garretson, that that might be 
regarded maintenance and what might be regarded replacement, you can not 
make a general an.swer to that, because certain principles entere<l into the in- 
terpretation of those terms, but the State provides what we may deduct 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. That is the coiiiiniious factor. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, bear in mind what you say that It can’t be 
done, It was because the railway companies took the position that it could not 
be done, that they were refiulred to make the reports, keeping those items sepa- 
rate, not under their own interpretation but under the interpretation of the 
commission. 

Mr. Kelley. Exactly ; and if you will pass, or if any authorized body will 
pass a law tliat will define these terms, then we can have uniform practice; 
but where those terms are not legally (lefined it is very often a question which 
is maintenance or whether it Is something else. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. in the hands of, we will say, an unscrupulous ma- 
nipulator of accounts, one term or tlie other might be like charity, covering a 
multitude of sins? 

Mr. Kkij.ey. That is true, but 

Commissioner ( jAiumrsoN. Now, do y<ni believe — this is wliat I want to know: 
Do you believe that for corporations of the magnitinle. we will say, yours, that 
eitli(*r Federal or State supervision to d(‘al with Just such details as that and 
I -Lice all such corporations <»n a parity with oju-h other would be reasonable ami 
desirable? 

Mr. Kelley. T will answer that in this way : That whatever is applicable to 
all cori'Miratlons no one could iiiid fault with. Now 

Commissioner Gauuetson. You want to bear In miml, I have no more beliefs 
than you that it should be played against one or against the other. 

Mr. Kelley. I believe that to a certain extent regidation and supervision is 
( xtnanely desirable. I do not believe it is <lesirabh‘ when it gets to the point 
that the Government undertakes to run your business for you instead of per- 
mitting you to run it for yourself. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. In other words, you believe, then, that when regu- 
lation readies tlie stagi' 

Mr. Kelley. Management. 

Commissioner Gauuetson (continuing). Where it might create a deficit, that 
then the power tiiat created the detidt should at lea^t be responsible for the 
deficit ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, you might put it that way. 1 believe that wlien a corpo- 
ration — 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Do not thiidi now I am preadiing Government 
ownerslilp. because that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Kelley. T believe this, that no corporation can cheat itself very long 
without paying the penalty. I do not believe in making a bookkeeping profit at 
the expense of your capital stock, or your shandiolders, or your employees. I 
do believe in making a proper deprecaation charge, a proper maintenance charge, 
hut Just liow those shall be made ami what It shall amount to is a matter which 
is pretty hard to answ(*r geiu'rally. In this particular instance, I want to say, 
however, that the items whi<*h go against gross income are fixed and determined, 
1 think with HMisomible accuracy, I think with as imidi accuracy, as could under 
any form of siU)ervision. And I want to insist upon this proposition before the 
eoinmlssion, be<aiuse it may be attacked, that the net proceeds return on mines is 
a return that is based ab.solutdy on a hundred cents to the dollar. There is no 
83i per cent valuation, or .W per cent valuation about that. Every dollar that 
is made from tlie sale of metals pays the tax, ami that Is the only property In the 
State of Montana or dsewliere that 1 know of that pa>s on an absolute basis 
of 100 per cent value. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Except realty in the form of small homes? 

Mr. Kki.t.ey. Well, that dtios not apply here. I do not know how it may apply 
elsewhere. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Tn most States? 

Mr. Kelley. It does not apply here. 

Commissioner Garretson. Real estate in the form of small homes? 

Mr. Kelij:y. I think it comes nearer than any other, except our own business. 
1 want to make this further statement : I want you to understand at this time 
this proruisltlon, that I would be glad to come back at any time, if the matter 
becomes involved In this discussion, as it may, I aiu prepared to demonstrate 
that the Anaconda (>>. is paying a higher valuation and greater taxes than any 
other citizen of the State that I know of. 

Commission^ Gabbetson. That is all. 
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Mr. Kelley. I will endeavor to get these supplemental matters and file them 
ns soon as possible. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Clarence Smith. 

Mr. Kelley. I did want Mr. Gillie to say a few words upon sanitation and 
ventilation, if you are interested. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose we take that up later. I have called 
the next witness now. 

Mr. Kelley. All right. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. CLAEENCE A. SMITH. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name and address to the reporter. 

Mr. Smith. Street address? Clarence A. Smith, 1114 South Arizona Street. 

Acting (vhairinnn Commons. State your present occupation. 

Mr. Smith. I am manager of the Socialist Publishing Co. and acting mayor at 
the present time. 

Acting Ciiairman Commons. How long have you bevn acting mayor? 

Mr. Smith. About 30 days. 

Acting Chairman (^'ommons. What position did you hold by election? 

Mr. Smith. Member of tlie city council and president of the city council. By 
virtue of being president of the city council I act as mayor in the absence of the 
mayor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlien w(‘re you electtHi? 

Mr. Smith. In April, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were you connected with tlie city government 
prior to that? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I was first assistant tnaisurcr for two years. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. When w(‘re you elected? 

Mr. Smith. That was an appointive jiosltlori. I was appointed to the posi- 
tion May, 1911. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Going hack further, what was your first connec- 
tion with the city government? 

Mr. Smith. That was my first connection with tlie city government. 

Acting ^’halrman Commons. How long have you been eonnected with this 
publication - -the Socialist publication? 

Mr. Smith. Since December, 1010. Not in exa«'tly the same capacity, how- 
ever, as at present. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. What publication do yon refer to? What are 
the publications? Is it a jirinting office or a new.spaper office? 

Mr. Smith. Both newspaper office and printing office. We print the Butte 
Socialist and tlie Montana Socialist, two .s«*parate publications. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long liave those i)ai>er.s been published? 

Mr. Smith. The Butte Socialist was establlshe<l in December, 1910. The 
Montana Socialist, September, 1012, 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been connected with the 
Socialist Party? 

Mr. Smith. Since .Tunc, 1902. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which wing? 

Mr. Smith. Why, at that time there was only one. In fact, at, the present 
time there is only one Soclall.st Party In Butte. It was known in lt)02 as the 
Socialist Party of America. It liad just a short time previous to that been 
reorganizetl at Indianapolis — the Socialist DenuKTatlc Party and the Socialist 
Party had merged at a convention in Indianapolis previous to my joining the 
party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you lw?en active as an organizer of tliat 
party? 

Mr. Smith. Not ns an organizer. I have been more or less active as a member 
of the party during all of that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what national conventions have you at- 
tended? 

Mr. Smith. Why, I attended the national convention at Indianapolis In 1013, 
and I was a visitor jat the copventlou in 1904. I have attended two national 
committee meetings, I believe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a member of the national committee? 

Mr. Smith. No ; I am not ; not now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What labor organizations are you affllIat<Kl with? 

Mr. Smith. None at present. 1 am not eligible to membership in the labor 
organhsations. 
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Acting Chairnian Commons. You are not <*oiuiected with any national organ- 
ization? 

Mr. Smith. Not at this time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Pwxcept the Socialist Party? 

Mr. Smith. That Is correct. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Wliat others have you been connected with? 

Mr. Smith. 1 bec*ame connected with the Knights of I.abor in .Tune, 1893, and 
I remained a member of that organization until 1898, when the local to which 
I belongeci organized as tlu local of the Western laibor Union, which was or- 
ganized in Salt Lake City in 1898. I remainetl a member of that organization, 
which later changed its name and jurisdiction to the American Labor Union, 
until 1905, when the Western Federation of Miners and the Western T..abor 
Union and several other organizations formed the Industrial Workers of the 
World in Chicago. Shortly after that 

Acting Chairman Commons. VV'^ere you a delegate to that meeting? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I was one of the representatives of the American Labor 
U'nion at that meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What has been your connection wi^h that or- 
gjiTiizatlon, the I. W. W., since? 

Mr. Smith. I remained member of the local in Butte, In which I held my 
membership until, I think, .some time In 1907, when my occupation took me 
outside of the jurisdiction of the union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you lapsed membership in the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you not now a member of that organization? 

Mr. Smith. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. TTow long have you lived in Butte? 

Mr, Smith. Since September, 1900. 

Acting Chairman Commons, lias your occupation been that of a newspaper 
man or publisher. 

Mr. Smith. Well, my occupation has been more or less along newspaper lines 
since I was 17 years old. There has not b(*en more than three or four years 
during that time that I have not been employed in one way or another with 
newspapers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has your occupation kei)t you in touch with 
the labor conditions In Butte? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I will say with reference to that that when I came to Butte, 
in 1900, as .secretary -treasurer of the Western Labor Union, the organization 
that I speak of as having been formed in conjunction with the Western Fed- 
eration of Mlner.s, and I remained in that position until the organization was 
merged into the I. W, W, Headquarters in Butte. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1 am speaking now particularly of the local 
labor situation since 1900; have you been acquainted with the local labor 
situation? 

^Ir. Smith. Yes; I have been pretty closely connected with it since that time. 
Not ofticially, as a member of the Socialist Ihirty, but the party is in very 
close afflllatlon with the local labor organizations. 

A<!ting (hiairman t^oMMONs. When did the Sociall.sts first become a factor in 
the labor-union movement of this ])lace? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I should say that the Socialist Party became a serious factor 
In the labor mov(*ment here as early as 1902. I do not mean to say by that that 
the party principles and policies dominated the movement at that time, but it 
had a strong influence In the movement at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How has Its Influence Increased? Has its In- 
fluence increased cliiring that tirm'? 

Mr. Smith. Its influence has increased gradually and continuously since that 
time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Among the membership of the miners’ union? 

Mr. Smith. Among the membership of, I should say, nearly all unions in Butte. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Nearly all of the unions? 

Mr. Smith. In Butte ; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did the Socialists first put up candidates for 
office in the town or city of Butte? 

Mr. Smith. They hod a city ticket in 1900. Their first county ticket was in 
1902. The city ticket was named in 1903, the following spring. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was the first election in which they were 
successful in the election in the county? 
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Mr. Smith. In April, 1911. Did you say In the county ? 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the county. 

Mr. Smith. They elected an alderman in 1903. 

Acting Chalnnan Commons. About when was the next election? 

Mr. Smith. Well, we had no greater strength than a representative from 
that ward until the election of April, 1911, w'hen we elected all of the general 
olficcrs of the city and five of the eight aldermen who were elected at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the later elections; what has been the 
growth of the vote and of the parly? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I mean going on from the election of 1911 — in the cam- 
raiign of 1912 the discharge of these Socialists on the hill had a strong Influence 
in that campaign. 

Commissioner Garretson. That w’as the incident referred to in previous 
testimony? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. But the Intimidation upon the voters generally because of 
that discharge, and the reasons that were openly given for discharging the men, 
together with a coalition of the Democratic and Republican Parties in that 
campaign resulted in our defeat, in spite of the fact that our party polled a 
greater vote than either of the other parties. 

We elected only one alderman in i0l2. In 1913 — I should come from 1912. 
from the spring election to the county election, that was a very strenuous cam- 
paign between the Socialist Party and tlie Democratic Party of this county. 
I may say on the face of the returns the Sociali.sts were beaten. Very close 
vote, however. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the full of 1912? 

Mr. Smith. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What next? 

Mr. Smith. 1913, a year ago last spring, the party again elected or reelected 
all of its general ofllcers and seven of the nine aldermen. There was one 
vacancy to be filled. We elected all of the general olllcers and seven of the nine 
aldermen to be elected. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the present 

Mr. Smith That is the pre.sent complexion of the city council. 

Commissioner G.vrretson. I would like to ask one question right there. You 
used a i.)eculiar phrase a moment a moment ago, “ On the face of the returns.” 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What lies behind that? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t know that it Is worth whiU* 

Commissioner Garretson. That is dead now? 

Mr. Smith. We believed that nearly all of our candidates w’ere elected. T am 
not able to prove It to you, though. 

Commissioner G.\rretson, I didn’t know whether yon meant that or not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t that pretty generally true of the defeateil 
candidate usually? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; I don’t believe It Is. That is the only election we have 
ever contested In the city or county. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You did contest? 

Mr. Smith, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You had a recount? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the result of the recount? 

Mr. Smith. The result of the recount follow'ed very closely to the vote as shown 
in the election. I may say in connection with this, however, that a number of the 
sacks containing the ballots were opened — showed they had been opened when 
the recount came. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To go back to the relation of the Socialist to the 
miners’ union, will you follow that out a little further the same wmy you have 
the city election? Have the Socialists elected their people to positions In the 
miners’ union and has there been an effort to do so to get control both of the 
union and of the city and county governments? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t think the commission could understand that very weU 
without going briefly Into the — I have here a list of the officers of the miners’ 
union some place. I wish to .say that the issue between the Socialist Party and 
the opposition in the miners’ union has not been strictly a party question ; In 
fact that applies to some extent to the political situation here. The Siiclallst 
Party, since the fall campaign of 1910, when considerable strength was shown, 
has b^Q recognized In this city and county as the active opposition to the in> 
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fluence of the mining corporations in both economic and political organizations 
in this city and county. Both economic and political reasons. For that reason 
the support of the Socialist Party In miners’ union elections, as well as in the 
political campaign, has come largely — not very largely, but to some extent — from 
persons who were not well-grounded Socialists; you understand, it has simply 
been a question as to a division of the people, as to whether this community 
should be dominated by mining corporations both In labor organizations and in 
the city and county governments or by the people themselves. That is a reason 
I don’t want the record to show ns coming from me, that the fight for control 
of the officers In the miners’ union has been a political question simply. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. You mean a large number of people voted with the 
Socialists politically and fraternally because they were at variance with certain 
conditions which they thought the Socialists were the best means of correcting? 

Mr. Smith. That Is the idea. 

(Commissioner (rARRETsoN. When you speak of the Influence, the Increasing 
Influence of the Socialists In the miners’ union, do you mean the regular card 
Socialists or the sympathizers? 

Mr. Smith. I meant the Influence which exhibited itself in the vote for officers 
of the miners’ union and in matters of that sort. 

Commissioner Garbetson. How has that Influence or that effort developed dur- 
ing these years since 1002? 

Mr. Smith. I thought I had a list of the officers here that would indicate that. 
Now, in the election of 1907 the active opi)ositlon to what is commonly known 
here as company control of the miners’ union caucused before the election and 
nominated candidates and were successful in electing some of them, among whom 
was one Flynn as pnssident of the miners’ union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. .Tust mention, while you are there, the different 
positions in the miners* union which are subject to election. 

Mr. Smith. Well, the Important positions are the president, vice president, 
recording secretary, financial secretary, and executive committee. I believe 
there are other minor positions — warden, and so forth — but those are the im- 
portant positions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Other positions are appointed by the executive 
committee? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; such ns walking delegates and assistant secretaries. I be- 
lieve that some assistant secretaries are elected also. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, now, you may continue. 

Mr. Smith, Yes. In 1000; in the election in tlie miners’ union in 1900 the so- 
called anticompany ticket was .successful. A very large vote was cast. Dan 
Sullivan was elected president. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you the vote there? 

Mr. Smith. No; I haven’t the vote. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say a very large vote was cast. What per- 
centage was tlie vote of the total membership? 

Mr. Smith. That can better be answered by some of the members of the union 
at that time. I should say my recollection is that about 3,0(X) votes were cast 
at that election, probably 50 per cent of the membership, which Is a large vote 
of the miners’ union. Now, in the year 1911, the following election, the same 
ticket was successful; that Is, the anticompany ticket won then, too. After 
that, in 1912, what we commonly call the company crowd — and I don’t wish to 
cast any reflection upon any one at ail, but that is the only way we can desig- 
nate things here, and the only way we do designate them to those who under- 
stand the situation — in 1012 what was known as the company crowd was again 
successful. And since that time they have retained control of the officials of 
the miners’ union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, you mean the local miners’ union? 

Mr. Smith. The local miners’ union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 1. • ' 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, the election of 1900 and 1911 were simi- 
lar in their results, is that it? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was there an election in 1910? 

Mr, Smith. Yea; 1909 and 1910 and 1911. 

Acting Chairraan Commons. Three years? 

Mr. Smit^ I believe that Sullivan was elected twice. If my recollection is 
correct; In 1000 and 1910. 
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Actiixg Chairman Commons. Did this faction^ whatever you call it — the 
antls—did they have control of nil the offices? 

Mr. Smith, I believe that they did. There may have been a minor office 
or two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was there any change in the policy of the union 
as the result of those tiiree years of control? 

Mr. Smith. Why, there was a considerable cliange wltli regard to the policy 
of the union. It was during tlie legislative session of 191 1 an attempt was made 
by the officials of the union to intluence State legislation In favor of better 
ventilation and safer conditions in the mines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about its influence upon the policy of the 
company? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I may say that the influence of this organization, or the 
fact that the policy of the union ha«l been changed, togetluT with the furtlier 
fact that the anticompany element had secured control of the city government 
and tlireatened control of the county government and State legislators from this 
county, had the effect of making the company very bitter toward the Socialists 
in tliis county, if thnt is the question that y<m ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you encouraged their hostility rather than 
anything else, as I catcli it? 

Mr. Smi th. Well, I may answer that by saying that any Influence that tends 
to interfere with tlie control of tlie company encourages tlio hostility of the 
company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie control was lost in 1912, then, was It; the 
election of 3912? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was tlie vote at that time, and what were 
the reasons for its loss of control? Had you not been able to accomplish the 
program ? 

Idr. Smith. Well, I would prefer that that question be answered by some 
of the miners tiiemselves. It is generally believed that the .iudges of election, 
who were elected on a ticket oppo.sed to the incumbents at that time, largely 
influenced the result. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was the effect of the administration — city admin- 
istration ol the Socialist Party when in the city hall — as I uiulerstand there 
were one or two years you were In control of the offices of the city government? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. Wliat had been the result f>f that control? 

Mr. Smith. We have been in control since 1911, and are still In control. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. 1911? 

Mr. Smith, IVlmt do you mean by the result? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, what had l»e(‘n th(‘ — I take it tlint before you 
were In control, from the time you spoke about — 1902 and 1903, because you 
disagreed with the situation In the city, the administration of the city, the 
political parties tliat were running the city, and so on, you set toward getting 
control of the city government yourselves, tlie Socialists? Now, what has 
occurred by the Socialist Party since then in the city hall, ns you say, as an Im- 
provement over what was being done by those who were in power before you? 

Mr. Smith. Why, I can’t say that for the economic advancement of the work- 
ers themselves that a great deal ha.s been accomplished, oxcejit tliat the health 
conditions have been greatly improvf‘fl in the city during tliat time. Tliat is 
the biggest thing that the Socialists have done here in my judgment. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell The health conditions? 

Mr. Smith. The health conditions in the city have been vastly Improved. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For instance? 

Mr. Smith. As, for instance, as shown in the diminished death rate from 
communicable diseases and from contagious diseases. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And what was done to lessen the ratio of deaths? 

Mr. Smith. The better cleaning of the city, a systematic and practical disposal 
of garbage, and that sort of thing, enforcement of sanitary regulations. I think 
that has been probably the most Impiirtant thing that has been accompllsheij. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And has the cost of citizenship been reduced in 
any way ; I mean living in the community, the owning of homes, taxation. 

Mr. Smith. No; the cost of living has not been reduced, because in the city 
administration that would not be possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The moral condition of the city has been im- 
proved? 
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Mr. Smith. The moral condition has been improved considerably. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In what way? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the sale of liquor In the restricted district has been done 
away with. Saloons have been closed there for one thing, and the pianos — musiQ 
has been taken out of the district. Wine rooms have been closed. 

Commissioner O’Connell, You mean by restricted district that commonly 
known ns the red-light district? 

Mr. Smith. Ye.s, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has that been closed entirely? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, no; not closed entirely; simply the attractive features taken 
from It. 

Comnil.ssloner O’Connell. The attractive ft*atures? 

Mr. Smith. The features that attracted peoj)le to it, such as music, the matter 
I refer to, the sale of liquor in the district ; the matter of having music there 
nights and all that sort of thing. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Have the hours of closing the saloons been made 
earlier? 

Mr. Smith. Never been any change in that respt'ct slnct^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the hours of closing now? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t think they ever close. I have never seen them closed 
except on election days and such days. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have no keys at all? 

Mr. Smith. I wi.sh to say that the first time I recollect the sal<x)ns ever having 
been closed in this community is on election days since the Socialists have had 
control of the city government. 

CommIsslon«T O’Connell. Well, is that by choice of the saloon keepers them- 
selves or by some action? 

Mr. Smith. That is by order of the mayor of the city. 

Commissioner OAitnETsoN. Have any civic economies been effected, either that 
expenditures for public works or any kindred purpose have been lowered or 
that you have got more for the same amount of money expended? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, yes ; I don’t think that is disputed seriously by anyone, 
that wo have got better — more and better service for less money than ever before 
in the city. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Has any special i)rivilege heretofore enjoyeil by 
any interest been curtailed in any degree, or has it ever been alleged that they 
had any special favor? 

Mr. Smith, Yes; there are special privileges enjoyed, but they are secured 
through State legislation entirely. The city is powerless in the matter of things 
of that kind. 

CommLssioner Garretson. City’s charters, then, aren’t the source of the things 
complained of? 

Mr. Smith. No. T don’t know what the line of questioning is, but since we 
touched upon that matter of discrimination I should like the record to be a 
little fuller than it is through the te.stimony of Mr. Kelley. 

Acting Chairman Gommons. Gf discrimination? 

Commissioner Garretson. You mean against men for beliefs? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The Socialists. Well, you were connected with 
the Socialists, and I presume you could speak of your own knowledge, 

Mr, Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the subject. 

Mr. Smith. I could speak of my own knowledge anci I have a copy of a paper 
that we Issued, a special l.s.sue of a paper that we got out Immediately after 
the discharge of those men on the hill. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You might file that. 

Mr. Smith. It will give references. 

Acting Chairman ('Commons. Kindly have the reporter mark it. 

Mr. Smith. I want to see if it Is all here. I see it has been torn, some of it. 
Yes; I guess It Is all here. 

(The paper referred to, entitled “The Butte Socialist,” volume 2, No. 8, dated 
Butte, Mont., March 28, 1912, was submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Smith, The statement beginning on the first page is the Important one. 
Now, will you copy that and return it, or how about It? 

Acting Chairman Commons. File It as an exhibit? 

Commisslonet^GABRETsoN. Is that your only copy? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that your only copy? 
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Mr?SMiTH. I don’t know. I telephoned to the office. I don’t know whether 
we have another copy or not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, you may state, if you will, your interpreta- 
tion of that situation. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I simply want to state that men were discharged because 
they were known to be active members of the Social Lst Party. I have the words 
of the men themselves that they were told that when they were discharged. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was this, 1912? 

Mr. Smith. 1912, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of them were discharged? 

Mr. Smith. It was stated here that one hundred, a hundred odd. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A hundred and twenty. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. One hundred and forty. 

Mr. Smith. One hundred and forty. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Smith. My recollection is that our estimate of the number at that time 
was between 300 and 400. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, they were reinstated, some of them. 
What proportion, or what number were reinstated? 

Mr. Smith. I could not .say as to that how many were reinstated. Quite a 
number left town. Others who were the most active members of the party, 
who failed to secure reinstatements — ^positions were found for them in the 
city under the city government. Others failed to secure employment of any 
kind. One man that I could refer to here is Ole Kolstead who was a repair 
man at the St. Lawrence mine for 20 years, was discharged. He was told that 
if he would sever his connection with the Socialist Party ho could stay at 
work. He refused to do that, and he was discharged. I may say that after 
that Mr. Kolstead failed to secure employment, and tried to go into business 
for himself. I helped him to some extent, but he failed through lack of ex- 
perience or capital, and later tried to commit suicide. He didn’t succeed 
at that. I believe he i.s in the insane hospital now. I am not certain whether 
he died there during the last winter or not. This is one of a number of such 
cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your statement of 300 or 400 is based on 
enumeration? 

Mr. Smith. Based on enumeration and an estimate made at tlie time by 
members of our party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your statement regarding the number that 
were not reinstated, on wluit do you base that? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that 1 would not be able to say, as to the number that 
were not reinstated, because, as I sahl, many left town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many, of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Smith. Were not reinstated? 

Acting Chairman Commons, Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Oh, I think I could safely say 20 of my own knowledge who 
remained here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those that left town? 

Mr. Smith. And others that left town ; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many that left town? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that would only be a guess; if I should attempt to say 
that, I should say a hundred left town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the number that w'ere reinstated you don’t 
know? 

Mr. Smith. No; I could not answer that; I could not say as to that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you want to say that the number 
was — in view of what has been said, that the number was more than 149 that 
were removed on this occasion? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I believe, I firmly believe that more than 300 were dis- 
charged at that time for that reason, 

I may add this, however, that it Is my Judgment that more were dischargeil 
than were Intended to be discharged by the persons in authority ; that Is to 
say, I have reason to believe that bosses took advantage of the situation to get 
rid of men that they had personal grudges against. In fact I know men were 
discharged for being Socialists at that time who were actually not Socialists. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the union take this matter up with the 
company? 
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Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; a petition was circulated, as I remember it, for a l{)eclal 
meeting of the union to consider this matter. The meeting was held and a com- 
mittee appointed to wait on the company and demand the reinstatement of these 
men. This point also can probably be covered a little closer by some one who 
is active in the union now. The committee met with the officers of the com- 
pany ; the company took *^he position tliat they had the right to say who should 
work for therr or not, without interference from anyone else. The position the 
company took the committee reporteil back, and I believe a larger and increased 
committee was made at that time to negotiate further with the company, which 
they did, and it finally resulted in a reterendum vote being taken on the ques- 
tion of striking to support the discharge<l men. 

(Commissioner Garrktson. To support the demand for the reinstatement of 
the men? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; to sui)port the demand for the reinstatement of the men. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. You spoke of tuo factions in the union; which 
faction took this matter up ; which faction was in control when this matter was 
taken up? 

Mr. Smith. The so-callecl radical factiim was in control of the officers of 
tlie union at tliat time and they were responsible for the Initiation of the move 
to reinstate tlie men. 

A<*tlng (Jlialrman Commons. You .spoke of one faction as radical ; what is the 
other faction? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I don’t know tliat the words are proper words to use, radical 
and conservative, because tliey do not jiropeiiy identify tlie interests. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you explain that a little more fully — what 
do you mean? 

Mr. Smith. The matter of company-controlled officers, or an officer who was 
not so controlled, that would he my definition of the situation. 

Commissioner Oarukthon. How are they described locally? Company men 
or antlcompan> nuai? 

Mr. Smith. That is the generally accepted description. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they also described as conservatives and 
radicals? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; that is the phrase that the newspapers use in preference 
to the other — the <Uiily newspaiiers. 

Acting Chairman (’ommonk. What is the fact; is it that the conservative men 
favor tlie company ami the radicals are opposed to the company — Is that your 
notion? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; I should say that it is be<‘ause the men who are styled 
conservatives by the daily papers arc really representatives of the Interests of 
the company, and that the others are representatives of the interests of the 
workers themselves. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What specially have you in mind? State what 
your distinction Is between conservative men wlio have in mind the interests of 
the company and radical men who do not. What specific act directly marks 
their actions? What have they done or not done? 

Mr, Smith. Well, we can go back to ahout tlie time I came here In 19(X); the 
fight was on then for the eight-hour law in this State. The economic musters 
were Daly, which at that time became Amalgainatt'd, and Clark and Heinze. 
The Daly Interests, or Amalgamated interests, controlled the officers of the 
organization, and their manner of control is a matter that can be gone into 
later, if you wish. But just to show the dilTerence, what is meant by company 
control or otherwise, I may say In spite of ^lie fact that the Daly or Amalga- 
mated Interests controlkHl the officers of the union at that time, that this man 
Heinze, who was in a fight with the Amalgamated for tlie control of the courts, 
was able to get such a hold upon the rank and file of the workers as to win in 
that election, the election of 1900, and at no time, however, to my knowleilge, 
from that time to 1908 or 1909 did the actual control of the officers of the union 
pass from the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Generally that is the feeling of the Socialist ele- 
ment of the town, that the conservatives of the union are company men? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I should say that that is the feeling of the community gen- 
erally ; it Is a recognlzeii contest. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes; one or two questions I want to ask. My at- 
tention was<<^istracted for a moment, and I didn’t hear the last questions you 
asked. In this eight-hour contention was there any violence whatever? 
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Mr?SMiTH. I don’t know. I telephoned to the office. I don’t know whether 
we have another copy or not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, you may state, if you will, your interpreta- 
tion of that situation. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I simply want to state that men were discharged because 
they were known to be active members of the Social Lst Party. I have the words 
of the men themselves that they were told that when they were discharged. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was this, 1912? 

Mr. Smith. 1912, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of them were discharged? 

Mr. Smith. It was stated here that one hundred, a hundred odd. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A hundred and twenty. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. One hundred and forty. 

Mr. Smith. One hundred and forty. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Smith. My recollection is that our estimate of the number at that time 
was between 300 and 400. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, they were reinstated, some of them. 
What proportion, or what number were reinstated? 

Mr. Smith. I could not .say as to that how many were reinstated. Quite a 
number left town. Others who were the most active members of the party, 
who failed to secure reinstatements — ^positions were found for them in the 
city under the city government. Others failed to secure employment of any 
kind. One man that I could refer to here is Ole Kolstead who was a repair 
man at the St. Lawrence mine for 20 years, was discharged. He was told that 
if he would sever his connection with the Socialist Party ho could stay at 
work. He refused to do that, and he was discharged. I may say that after 
that Mr. Kolstead failed to secure employment, and tried to go into business 
for himself. I helped him to some extent, but he failed through lack of ex- 
perience or capital, and later tried to commit suicide. He didn’t succeed 
at that. I believe he i.s in the insane hospital now. I am not certain whether 
he died there during the last winter or not. This is one of a number of such 
cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your statement of 300 or 400 is based on 
enumeration? 

Mr. Smith. Based on enumeration and an estimate made at tlie time by 
members of our party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your statement regarding the number that 
were not reinstated, on wluit do you base that? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that 1 would not be able to say, as to the number that 
were not reinstated, because, as I sahl, many left town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many, of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Smith. Were not reinstated? 

Acting Chairman Commons, Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Oh, I think I could safely say 20 of my own knowledge who 
remained here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those that left town? 

Mr. Smith. And others that left town ; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many that left town? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that would only be a guess; if I should attempt to say 
that, I should say a hundred left town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the number that w'ere reinstated you don’t 
know? 

Mr. Smith. No; I could not answer that; I could not say as to that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you want to say that the number 
was — in view of what has been said, that the number was more than 149 that 
were removed on this occasion? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I believe, I firmly believe that more than 300 were dis- 
charged at that time for that reason, 

I may add this, however, that it Is my Judgment that more were dischargeil 
than were Intended to be discharged by the persons in authority ; that Is to 
say, I have reason to believe that bosses took advantage of the situation to get 
rid of men that they had personal grudges against. In fact I know men were 
discharged for being Socialists at that time who were actually not Socialists. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the union take this matter up with the 
company? 
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Commissioner O’Connell. When the administration changed as It is frora^he 
old to the new method, were all tlie api)olntive officers changed? When the last 
mayor, <)r the may<)r wlio was eUK‘ted at the last election, did he appoint all the 
I)Osltlons he had authority to appoint? 

Mr. Smith. I believe that he did. I don’t think any of the appointive officers 
held over ex<-*ept a subordinate here and there probably. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Were all those appointments made from those men 
who were holding membership in the Socialist Party or from the citizenship 
generally? 

Mr. Smith. They were not confined to members of the party at all ; In fact, 
we have had a city auditor for nearly four years, a man who Is now a candidate 
for nomination on the Democratic ticket In this county, and Dr. Horst, city 
health officer, wjis ndalned from the old admlnlstrafion. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What number of appointments were of the same 
party that was in p(>wer, for instance the city attorney? 

Mr. Smith. You mean what appointments were made from members of the 
Socialist Party when they took power? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. City attorney, city clerk; I don’t know — street commissioner, I 
believe those were the only heails of ilepartments that were changeii. 

(’commissioner 0’(J<innell. Were there appointments under the chiefs of those 
departments? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; there were appointments, some of the old-party men 
were ret aim'd, and others were appolntiHl who were of other parties. The 
commissioner of public works, for instance — I think I had better tell you, it 
won’t take but a mlnutt* — whether I can state all of them or not I won’t be 
sun' — the city (‘iiglneer was a Ueimblican, I am speaking of appointments made 
by the Social l.sts In 1011. the city englnt'er wms a Uoiiubllcan, the health officer 
was a Democrat, and the* city auditor was a Democrat. I believe those three 
heads of dejjartnn'nts were the only heads of departments that were not 
Socialists. The Socialist heads of departments were the street commissioner, 
city clerk, and city attorney. 

Commissioner Cauketson. Ulght there, was there a competent engineer 
nlllllated with lh<' Socialist Party? 

Mr. Smith. Well, there were engineers afflliatefi with the party, but we didn’t 
consider them as competent as the man who was given the place. 

Commissioner O’tkiNNKLL. Where la the mayor? Is he in the city? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; he Is in Salt Lake (Jity at present. 

(Commissioner 0’(’onnkll. Incapacitated in some way? 

Mr. Smith. Ye.s, sir. 

Ounrnlssloner (^’C?onnkll. Dogs he reside there? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(3onnell. You are simply holding the position during his 
absence? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, as president of the council. The mayor was stabbed about a 
month ago. 

Commissioner O’Conneli-. That is all. 

(^)mmlssloner Lennon. What party was in power In the union when the last 
agreement was made with the company — I should not say party, but were 
what yon call the radical faction in power, did they hold the offices when the 
last agreement was made? 

Mr. Smith. 1 don’t know as to that, and it Is not of much Importance, any- 
how, because it was a matter of referendum vote, the matter of that agreement. 

Commissioner Lhnnon. That is, the agreement was formulated by a com- 
mittee and approved by a referendum vote, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Smith. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were you here this morning when Prof. Commons, 
the chairman, opened the session? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; I didn’t get here until about 11 o’clock. 

Commissioner I^ennon. He made the statement before we started In, that 
we were not here to undertake to settle Internal quarrels or act as mediators, 
but to asc'ertaln the causes of industrial unrest and report such recommenda- 
tions as we might finally conclude w’ere advisable to Congress for the ameliora- 
tion of this unr(»t. He also stated that we would not take up any occurrence 
taking place on June 13 or since that date. Now, will you, or are you in 
position to gffe us an idea of the growth of the division into factions of the 
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mlriers’ union in this city which caused such unrest — the division of the union 
as it apparently was divided prior to June 13? 

Mr. Smith. There are so many elements entering into that that I may be 
able to give you some idea of It. The basis for the division, I should go back, 
as I have stated, at least 14 years, to the time I came here, and possibly follow 
back from that. 

I believe that the basis of the division is the matter of company interference 
In union affairs, I think that is the chief point of contention In the miners’ 
union ; many other things enter Into it. For instance, the agitation for a better 
form of unionism than has prevailed In this country hitherto has probid)ly 
been stronger here than any other part of the country. I believe that the rank 
and file of the workers In Butte have made a closer study of the matter of 
organization, labor organization, than Is the case of any other part of the 
country. The feeling Is pretty general here I think among those who have 
studied the question, and many have, that the mining industry ought to be 
within the jurisdiction of one labor organization, just as the operation of the 
mine is under the jurisdiction of one operating concern, and not split up among 
a number of craft organizations. The Western Ftnleratlon of Miners has 
largely representeil that idea; has represented that principle to some extent, 
but not wholly so. The trades here, the maehinists and blacksmiths and car- 
penters, plumbers, iron molders, those different trades still maintain their 
sei)arate jurisdictions with the conii)any. The engineers, of course, belong to 
tlie Western Federation of Miners, but the fact that they have an organization 
separate has been responsible for some friction between the unions themselves 
at times. Well, there is that feeling on the matter of organization that has 
entered Into it, and that brings us to the influence of the Imlustrlal Workers of 
the World in this question. 

Just at tlie time that the agitation for Industrial organization was at its 
height here, the Industrial Workers of the World was formed in Chicago, 
.lust about that time anti while tlie organization, through what many of its 
members considered a mistaken policy, has alienutt^l the workers of this com- 
munity from it, yet the principle of industrial unionism has remained here, 
and the fact that the I. W. W. atotxl for tliose principles has given a sort of 
prestige to the organization here up to the present time. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many member has the I. W. W. here? 

Mr. Smith. I would guess 200 members of the Propoganda League. 

Commissioner Garretson. And In the organization proper? 

Mr. Smith. They have no organization proper. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know what the number is the organization 
itself has enrolled? 

Mr. Smith. The general organization? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yi.*s, sir. 

Mr. Smith. I could only guess. If I wa.s to guess I would .say nine or ten 
thousand in good standing. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are not very far off. Mr. St. John testified 
before the commission there was thlrtwn or ft>urte<*n thousand in good stand- 
ing. That was in the month of June, I think. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it the I. W. W. of I'hlcago you speak of, or this 
new faction of the I. W. W. known as the Detroit faction In the I. W. W.? 
With which faction does the I. W. W. of Butte attUlate? Do you understand 
the difference between the two? 

Mr. Smith. I understand the difference. The Detroit faction has no con- 
nection out West, I believe, at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. What do you understand as being the difference 
between the two factions? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the difference between the two factions can be given as 
the difference between — perhaps I can get at It In a better way by telling the 
actual history leading up to the difference. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, just .state it in a very few words. It is not a 
material detail as it has alrea<iy been given to us. 

Mr. Smith. It won’t take but a few minutes. 

In the convention of 1905 the principles sought for by myself and others 
representing the labor unions in the Western Federation of Miners was the 
principle of industrial organization and organization on matters of political 
action, independent political action of the working classes. The I. W. W. 
subscribed to that but the next convention or the second convention after that, 
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I believe, took a stand a^tilnst political action entirely — opposed absolutely 
to political action. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is practically correct. 

Mr. Smith. And that marked the split In the organization, as I remember It • 

Commissioner O’Conneij-. Some believetl in contractual relations, and others 
absolutely not. 

Mr. Smith. I didn’t understand that. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Some believed in contractual relations or dealings 
with empU»yers, and others none whatever; that is as given to the commission 
by the se<Tetnries on both sides. 

Mr. Smith. Yes; that is correct. 

Commissioner Lennon. Besides the discharge of these men that you have 
lnillente<l you believe were dNcIiarged because of being Socialists, what other 
Instances can you cite to the commission of the domination of the miners’ 
union by the company? 

Mr. Smith. What other Instances of a<*timl domination? 

(\)mmissIoner T.ennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I can say in the tiurht in 10 — I believe it was 1902 and 
not 1000 — the campaign was very bitter belwemi the Amalgamated on one 
side and Ileinze on the other, and the otticers of the miners’ union were active 
unnit.my men. Ed, Long, for Instance, was president of the union at that 
tliiu*; .afterwards he worked a profitable Ien.se from the company, 

(’ommissbmcr Lennon. Well, what more recent instances? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t like to testify as to recent occurrences in the miners* 
union, because I know yon have miners who will follow me on the stand who 
are more familiar with those things. 

(Nmimlssloner Lennon. How have you reached the conclusion that the 
e.\lstcnc(' of these small-craft unions — comparatively small-craft unions in this 
(Ity, were by any possibility tending to dominate the industrial situation us 
far as the miners are conc<*rned — how do you reach the conclusion that the 
existence of those unions has h€*en some cause for the widening of this breach 
ami the creation of tliese factions? 

Mr. Smith. Well, this Is the chief reason for that feeling. The craft unions 
down town, in the work outside of the Jurisdiction of the mining companies, 
thems<‘lves tMiforce a scale of wages considerably in excess of the wages of the 
mlriers. For instance, the miners get .$ 8.00 a <lay, and the carpenters, plumbers, 
hithers, and biillding-trade men get wages of from $0 to $8 a day. The same 
tradesmen work for tlie mining cmnpany for considerably less. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the same union? 

Mr. Smith. In the same union. As much difference ns a dollar and a half to 
$2 a day in some places; yes, more than that with regard to the plumbers. 
Tliat creates a feeling among the mln<*rs that they are being grafted upon — 
not only are they being exploited through the sale of their labor power at the 
mlne.s hut also by the working class itself that belong to these otlmr unions 
when they build houses and have work done in which those other tradesmen 
take part. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Have the factions arisen because of the desire to re- 
duce the wages of the crafts or a desire of the miners to get the same wages 
the craft unions are getting? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I don’t think there has ever been any express wish on the 
part of the miners to reduce the wages of any craftsmen In Butte. 

C<)mml.ssloner Lennon. I wouhl like to get the information that my first 
question indicated, if I could. Perhaps we can get it s6lnew^here from the miners 
themselve.s. ami that is wdiat caused this grow^th of these factions to the point 
where It did reach? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the last point that resulted in the break was unquestionably 
the domineering actions of the officers of the unions in dealing with the miners; 
but, as I say, the miners themselves can tell you better about that than I can. 

Commissioner I.ennon. That is all. 

Conimbssloner G.xrretson. Your Idea is that the culminating act was that the 
rank and file of the miners believed that their officers — the officers of the 
union — exerclse<l — appropriateil and exercisetl — a power that properly only be- 
longetl to the union us an entirety? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. Not only that, hut that the officers used every means to 
suppress any effort of the rank and file to reassert their constitutional rights 
or regain ther«control of the union through constitutional means. 
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Actinpr Chairman Commons. You were speaking of this split In the wages of 
the skilled craftsmen. What trades dhl you have In mind, the bulUling trades? 

Mr. Smith. The building trades, particularly ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You <lo not Include machinists In that? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t think there is — I was going to .say I didn’t think there was 
any difference in the wages of the machinists working for the company and 
other concerns, but I believe there is a slight difference. I did not have the 
machinists in mind, however, when I spoke of n difference. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Generally, then, you say that the building trades 
working for outside contractors get a higlier rate of pay than those who work 
for the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Ami yon say that runs from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half a day? 

IMr. Smith. I believe there is even a greater dlfTerenee than that. l!i the 
case of the plumbers I believe there I.s a differeneo of two or tliree dollars. I am 
not t)ositive as to that, however. 

Acting (^halrman Commons. Can yon state whether or not there Is any differ- 
ence in the amount of work that they can put in In a year? How much does 
the building trades in this climate — how many months do they get in In out- 
door work? 

Mr. Smith. Well, they can’t — there are plumbers that work the year around ; 
there are carpent<‘rs that work the year arouml for private oontraetor.s, quite 
a inna1)er of them, quite a nunih<‘r of tliem ; what proportion of them I could 
not say. I might say that is an argument that is used in favor of the differeneo 
in the scale as between the company ami private contractors. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Amalgamated or Anaconda give fairly 
steady work to those trades? 

Idr. Smith. I slioulcl say so; yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And in general tlie outside contractor could not 
give us steady work? 

Mr. Smith. Well, a number of outside contractors give steady employment to 
a number of men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But take the building construction, how many 
months In the year can bricklayers and carpenters get outside work In this 
climate — can they get seven months? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I have seen them laying brick here pretty mucli all winter — 
hurry-up Jobs. I should say seven months is the average. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On tlie average about seven months outside? 

]dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ami on the inside, such as the Amalgamated ; 
they get about 12 months? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; and on inside work in town they get as much us 12 
months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There Is a conshlerahle amount of Inside besides 
that which is furnished by the Amalgumatetl ? 

Mr. Smith, Yes; for Instance, in tlie erection of a large building. It is gen- 
erally Intended to get the framework up and he ready to do the Inside work 
when cold weather comes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the union make a scale with reference to 
Inside or outside work, or with reference to the company? Is the Amalgamated 
Co.’s rate lower than that of operators outside who give steady work? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, yes; the operator outside who gives steady work pays as 
much as the contractor who only gives occasional work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The outside operator would have part of his 
work exposed and limited to seven months, and the finishing work would be 
limited to the extent of 12 months? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir ; but in answer to your question, to be plain about It, the 
private contractor, even though he works the men steadily 12 months In the 
year, pays the downtown scale or a scale considerably higher than the wages 
paid by the company for the same tradesmen or members of the same union. 

Commissioner Garkxtson. But which employment does the average carpenter 
choose — the low rate of the Anaconda or the high rate of the contractor? 

Mr. Shith. I don’t know that there Is a choice In It. 

Commissioner Qakbktson. He exercises it when the opportunity offers, does 
he not, one way or the other — or does he? 
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Mr. Smith. Now, In the wintertime, when work is scarce, he would prefer to 
work for the company rather than to be idle. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Is there any service fairly established? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. They stay with the low rate the year around? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; I believe they do. Of course, there are carpenters 
downtown that have steady work. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh, yes; but If the opportunity offered to a man 
who wa.s regularly employed by the Anaconda to get regular work with the 
contractor. doe.s he or not as a rule leave the low wage and go to the high one? 

Mr. Smith. I should say so. Of course, he would consider then the probability 
of a permanent employment. 

Commissioner Gabretson. He would consider probable all the factors that 
enter Into It? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. But what I want to know is, how does It work out 
practi<*ally ; which do they do? 

Mr. Smith. I think the best answer to that would be that the best carpenters, 
I believe, are not working for the company. I think the more skilled tradesmen 
are not working for the company. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The tlnlshe<l men? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company, I .should Judge, does not have that 
kind of Inside-finish work that requires skilled labor; their work would prob- 
ably be rough work? 

Mr. Smith. Nearly all ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chalrmafi Commons. So that they wouldn’t need that high skill. But 
take a man, a common, ordinary cariienter that does the ordinary rough work; 
would he In this town prefer to have a steady Job with the Anaconda, or such 
as he could pick up in competition with better skilled men among the outside 
contractors? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the less skilled the man, possibly the more anxious he 
would be to secure the steady Job, naturally. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That would be the only type of man the Ana- 
conda people would have? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; they require skilled work in some cases. 

Acting Chalrman*CoMMONs. Then this fine Inside-finish work, where you need 
a man to make a very fine work finishing 

Mr. Smith. Not much of that. They do have some of that work, though. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about the miscellaneous trades outside? Take 
the cigar makers, printers, and tailors — those miscellaneous trades. 

Mr. Smith. There are practically no cigar makers here. The printers get 
less than the carpenters or plumbers or blacksmiths or lathers. The scale for 
the printers Is less than for any of those other trades mentioned. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It would average so among any of the miscella- 
neous trades that there might be, regardless of the number? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tliat Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That will be sufficient, Mr. Smith. Mr. Dennis 
Murphy. . 

TESTIMONY OF DENNIS MURPHY. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name and address. 

Mr. Murphy. Dennis Murphy. Butte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Murphy. Miner. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what employer? 

Mr. Murphy. The Anaconda Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What pay do you get? 

Mr, Murphy. Three fifty a day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been in the mining business? 

Mr. Murphy. About 10 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you been active in the miners’ union? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Acting ChaUpan Commons. Have you held office? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What office? 

Mr. Mubphy. President of the miners* union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was your first official posltiim In the 
miners’ union? 

Mr. Murphy. I commenced In July, 1912, and ended July, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take it, then, you representeil that element that 
was previously described as the company crowd? 

Mr. Mubphy. Exactly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you hold a position prior to the time of 
1912, when the antis came out? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Had your record been such as you were recog- 
nized as opposing these antis during the career of tlie union and their career? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know as I had any known n'cord before 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you were i)icked up as a candidate in 1912? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For this reason. Do you call yourself a con- 
servative or company man? 

Mr. Murphy. I call myself a conservative. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What distinction do you made between those two 
terms ? 

Mr. Murphy. Why, I lielieve a conservative union man is the man that would 
live up to the rules of organized labor Jstrlctly, and I suppose a company man 
would be a man that would work to the interests of the company in the union. 
That Is the distinction I would make. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Well, explain that a little more fully. What ha.s 
been the attitude of the conservative element in the union toward the em- 
ployer — toward the Anaccmda Co. — in, say, the period since 1906 or 1907? 

Mr, Murphy. Why, I don’t know that I have — the question again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I asked what has l)een the attitude of the con- 
servative element toward the employer as compared with the attitude of the 
radical element? 

Mr. Mi'rphy. T don’t know as there was any particular attitude In force to- 
ward the (‘ompany between the radical or conservative element to amount to 
anything during that period. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they take a different attitude? Was the 
policy different toward the company than that which the radical element fol- 
1ow’(h1 ? 

Mr. Murphy. In some things their policy was different. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what was It different during the years 1900 
to 1912? For example, what were the I.ssucs you put up against them in the 
campaign of 1912 in asking for election? 

Mr, Murphy. The issue was some of the literature they were subscribing to; 
that was one of the Issiies that was nuule In that campaign, that the radical 
element that had been in power were subscribing to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What, for example? 

Mr. Murphy. The Ripsaw was one paper. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where was that published? 

Mr. Murphy. I believe it is publisher! in the State of Washington. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlmt line of philosophy d(>os it represent? * 

Mr. Mubphy. The I. W. W. philosophy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Whlcli branch does it represent? 

Mr. Mubphy. I ara not positive which branch. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other paper? 

Mr. Murphy. The Solidarity was another paper. 

Acting Chairihan Commons. That represented the I. W. W. of what type? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know which faction of the I. W. W. It representerl. I 
know it was edited by an I. W. W. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other paper? 

Mr. Mubphy. Those were the only two I recollect. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why should the subscribing for these papers 
occupy such a large place in your iiiln<l? Why should that be a reason for 
condemning them, or making It an issue in the campaign? 

Mr. Mubphy. Those papers are generally condemnatory of the policy of the 
Western Federation of Miners, that was one reason. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What were the points on which they condemned 
the policy? I take it your idea is not merely the subscribing to these papers, 
but that they Indorse the principles, is that It? 

Mr. Murphy. Exactly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, those principles were attacking the West- 
ern Federation? 

Mr, Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Acting (chairman Commons. Now, on what points did they attack them or 
oppose them? 

Mr. Murphy. I suppose in their method of procedure and line of conducting 
strikes and one thing and another. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Their mode of procedure, wliat was their attack 
on tlie mode of procedure of the Butte union, 1 am here speaking of — not the 
Western Federation generally, imt the Butte union? 

Mr. Murphy. The mmle of procedure of the Butte union? 

Acting Clniirrnaii Commons. Wliat did they attack in the mmle of procedure 
of the Butte union? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I could not say, could not specifically state anything. 
C(»mmi8sIoner 0’(k)NNELL. Didn’t they charge you were inactive? Tliat you 
had done nothing for tlie miners and tliat sort of tiling; that wages had not 
been increased or altered here for years? Wasn’t that one of the charges? 

Mr. Murphy. Those charges had been made I expe<*t ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. On that line of inactivity? 

Mr, Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Coininissioner Caruetson. Didn’t they also attack the method of election? 
Mr. Murphy. Not to iny knowledge — not in those papers. 

Commissioner Garretson. That wasn’t a question of procedure involved? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Oonunlssloner O'Connell. But regardless of the papers, among the men here 
at Butte, those who were talking of it and agitating it and speaking on the 
street corners, if there was such a thing, in their denunciation of the union — 
I am not saying this because of any Information that 1 have in mind in the 
matter. I am drawing on my imagination — was there statements to the effect 
that the Western Federation of Miners had done nothing and was inactive and 
belonged to the company and could not do anything because they belonged to 
the company? 

Mr. Murphy. Such statements as that were mmle. 

Commissioner D’Connell. Such statements were circulated; I am drawing 
that from the testimony given here before by Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Murphy. Such statements were circulated. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were those the things that were charged? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was it also alleged that one of the assets of the 
Anaconda Co. was the ability to control the union of the miners? 

Mr. Murphy. It has never been allegeil specifically to me that it was one of 
their assets. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, they might not express it in that way, but 
that the company was the gainer by controlling the union? 

Mr. Murphy. Such reports might have been made, not in my hearing. 
•Commissioner Garretson. Not In your hearing? [Laughter.l 
Acting Chairman Commons. Order, please. 

Coinniissiouer Garretson. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Murphy, you spoke about their taking those two 
publications, the Uipsaw and Solidarity. You didn’t object to their individu- 
ally subscribing for those papers, did you? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did they take the money out of the treasury for the 
papers? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. For all the members of the union? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; there was a clause in the constitution that specified, I 
believe, that 1 per cent of the due.s .should be turned over for educational 
purposes. 

(Commissioner Lknnon. And under that clause those were the papers the 
union selected $1 that time? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir; some of the papers. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What office? 

Mr. Mubphy. President of the miners* union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was your first official posltiim In the 
miners’ union? 

Mr. Murphy. I commenced In July, 1912, and ended July, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take it, then, you representeil that element that 
was previously described as the company crowd? 

Mr. Mubphy. Exactly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you hold a position prior to the time of 
1912, when the antis came out? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Had your record been such as you were recog- 
nized as opposing these antis during the career of tlie union and their career? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know as I had any known n'cord before 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you were i)icked up as a candidate in 1912? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For this reason. Do you call yourself a con- 
servative or company man? 

Mr. Murphy. I call myself a conservative. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What distinction do you made between those two 
terms ? 

Mr. Murphy. Why, I lielieve a conservative union man is the man that would 
live up to the rules of organized labor Jstrlctly, and I suppose a company man 
would be a man that would work to the interests of the company in the union. 
That Is the distinction I would make. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Well, explain that a little more fully. What ha.s 
been the attitude of the conservative element in the union toward the em- 
ployer — toward the Anaccmda Co. — in, say, the period since 1906 or 1907? 

Mr, Murphy. Why, I don’t know that I have — the question again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I asked what has l)een the attitude of the con- 
servative element toward the employer as compared with the attitude of the 
radical element? 

Mr. Mi'rphy. T don’t know as there was any particular attitude In force to- 
ward the (‘ompany between the radical or conservative element to amount to 
anything during that period. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they take a different attitude? Was the 
policy different toward the company than that which the radical element fol- 
1ow’(h1 ? 

Mr. Murphy. In some things their policy was different. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what was It different during the years 1900 
to 1912? For example, what were the I.ssucs you put up against them in the 
campaign of 1912 in asking for election? 

Mr, Murphy. The issue was some of the literature they were subscribing to; 
that was one of the Issiies that was nuule In that campaign, that the radical 
element that had been in power were subscribing to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What, for example? 

Mr. Murphy. The Ripsaw was one paper. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where was that published? 

Mr. Murphy. I believe it is publisher! in the State of Washington. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlmt line of philosophy d(>os it represent? * 

Mr. Mubphy. The I. W. W. philosophy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Whlcli branch does it represent? 

Mr. Mubphy. I ara not positive which branch. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other paper? 

Mr. Murphy. The Solidarity was another paper. 

Acting Chairihan Commons. That represented the I. W. W. of what type? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know which faction of the I. W. W. It representerl. I 
know it was edited by an I. W. W. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other paper? 

Mr. Mubphy. Those were the only two I recollect. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why should the subscribing for these papers 
occupy such a large place in your iiiln<l? Why should that be a reason for 
condemning them, or making It an issue in the campaign? 

Mr. Mubphy. Those papers are generally condemnatory of the policy of the 
Western Federation of Miners, that was one reason. 
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Coiiiinissloner Gahbetson. Yes; I have one. I would like to know two or 
three things. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Garukthon. lias your organization any regular protective ma- 
chinery for the purpose of protecting men who claim to be unjustly discharged, 
and who, after investigation, the organization finds are unjustly discharged? 

Mr. Murphy. It i»ever had to my knowledge. 

Comndssioner Garrethon. Don’t many organizations have — don’t the average 
labor union have machinery of that character? 

Mr. Murphy. The United Mine Workers have, to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, don’t every other one, almost, that you come 
in contact with? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know whether any of the local craft unions have any 
such. 

C’ommlHsloner Garretson. Do you ever come in contact with the railway 
organizations here, the Orphans’ Home, the B. M. P.? 

Mr. Murphy. No ; I haven’t. 

Commissioner Garretson. Their agreements all have a clause that reads: 
If a man Isunjustly discharged, he shall have the right to a hearing, accom- 
paniwl by committei's of the organization, or representatives of the organiza- 
tion, it reads In some cases, and the right to appeal to the highest officer of the 
company. Those clauses are universal in all the agreements of men of that 
craft. Your organization has nothing of that kind? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nor no method of raising money for the payment 
of dues for such purposes? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you at any time during your term in offico 
in the union, or prior tliereto, .seen any effort — seen or been aware of any effort 
on the i»art of any officer of the company, or anybody from the shift boss up, 
to Influence the action — the union action or political action of men in the 
union? 

Mr. Murphy. It has not been with me directly; I can’t state for anybody 
else. 

Comndssioner Garretson. Well, have you ever seen evidence of It directed 
toward others? 

Mr. Murphy. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever seen any effort to use men for or 
against legislation that the company either considered inimical to its interests 
or desirable for Its purposes? 

Mr. Murphy. I haven’t seen any. I was just going to state that I was a 
member of the last legislature in Montana, and 1 didn’t witness anything of 
tlie kind during the session. 

Commls,sioner Garretson, Wluit was the attitude of the company toward 
eight-hour Ingislutlon originally? 

Mr. Murphy. I wTisn’t In Montana 

Coniinls-sloner Garretson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Murphy (continuing). At the time. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that is going too far back, then, for you? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will ask this one question: Mr. Murphy, was 
there any Influence in Butte or lu this vicinity coming from people either in 
business or laboring men or in any of the walks of life in the community tend- 
ing tow^ard interference with the affairs of the miners’ organization, who were 
not miners at all? Is there any outside influence that is emleavoring to dictate 
the policy or control the affairs of the miners’ union for purposes not altogether 
for the miners? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I could not state that there is. I haven’t any specific 
knowle<lge of any. 

Commissioner O’Connell, I dont’ mean by that the copper company alto- 
getlier, 

Afr. Murphy. I know what you mean — from any source. 

Commmissloner O’Connell. Yes. For instance, your Socialist papers, or some 
of the Social Ist* In the city who are not miners, working at other trades, and 
who seem to take exceptional interest in the miners’ affairs and probably little 
In their own? 
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Mr. Mubpht. They are certainly interested in them. I can’t very well deny 
it They are interested for political advantage. 

Commissioner O’Conjjell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Oominlasioner Gabketson. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All right. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Murphy, have you ever had reason to believe 
that the company which you serve was active politically or legislatively? 

Mr, Murphy. I had no reason to believe they were active ligislatively during 
the last session of the legislature, though I was a member of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nor locally in politics? 

Mr. Murphy. As far as I know, I have no knowledge. 

Acting Chairman Comaion. Tliat is sufliclent, Mr. Murphy. Mr. Gillie. 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, here are the two copies of the contracts that you 
desired made. 

(See Kelley Exhibits Nos. 6 and 7.) 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN GILLIE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Gillie, you have some statement regard- 
ing the ventilation scheme. Could you state brleily and file with the reporter 
the details that you have? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes. 

- Acting Chairman Commons. When did the company start in with its Improved 
attention or greater attention to improved ventilation? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, as the mines conmienced to gain greater depth, say 10 years 
ago, when tlie mines were comparatively slmllow, you have shafts enough and 
the ventilation takes care of itself, but when you get at greater depth the.so 
sulphide-ore mines got very warm, and it necessitates forced ventilation. One 
thing that favored us in that was the making of very favorable contracts for 
electric power, all we could use, within tlie last few years, so that we could 
scatter around tliesc ventilating fans wherever we wished or wherever wo 
had an opening to place a fan. The result lias bt'en a much more marketl 
change in. say, the last five years than previous to that time and is going on 
at the present time. With reference to this ventilation, I would like to file an 
itemized statement showing here that the capacity, the fan capacity that we 
are using now — that we were not using 10 years ago — has increased to 2, (XX), 000 
feet, cubic feet of air per minute for ventilation purposes. This copy, if it Is 
of any use, I will leave. 

(See Gillie Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Gillie. Mr. O’Connell here asked Mr. Kelley about a condition that 
might obtain in these mines. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not Mr. O’Connell. Tlds is Mr. O’Connell [indi- 
cating]. My name is Garretson. 

Mr. Gillie. Garretson; yes, Mr. Garretson. There is a condition here that 
does not obtain in some mines, and that is due to the character of the ores. 
The ores are a compound of sulphur. 

Commissioner Garretson. It Is a chemical condition, then? 

Mr. Gilue. Yes, sir. Tlmt is, the ores are known as sulphide ores, being com- 
posed of certain ingredients, rex^k Ingredients and sulpliur combined. The 
oxidation of this sulphur and a large amount of timber that we have to use 
In mirflng operations here, the oxidation of tlmt produces considerable of heat, 
filthough we don’t have anything like some other mines, and for that reason our 
workings ar-e naturally very much warnuT, and we use probably what was 
referred to at your other mining investigations. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; the question of heat was brought up here in 
this hearing. That didn’t refer to heat? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It referrtxl to dampness and to bad air and to one 
or two other features. 

Mr. Gillie. Well, of course, we could challenge any of the others in the 
world, I think, on air, as far ns the component parts of the air are concerne<l. 

The humidity and the temperature we have got a great deal the worst of It 
on, and it is quite extensive, when I state that for the Government mine 
Inspector — or the State mine inspector, the ventilating figures alone amounted 
to $279,000 for 1913. 

• Commissioner O’Connell. Well, of course, they haven’t got the same gases 
to work against that you have? 
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Mr. OiLLiE. Well, yes. We have no deleterious ;?ases like a coal mine, inas- 
much as they are exph)sive, or anythin^: like that. We have powder gas, of 
course; gas from powder, but the heat and the humidity is the one thing that 
we have got to contend with. This electric power was a godsend to us in being 
able to string a win? a quarter of a mile away and stick a fan on there under- 
ground. We carry tluan anywhere and we have a fresh supply of air. You 
can stick a fan aiiywliere and Just carry your wire for the power, and it* re- 
lieves the condition very materially. Now, this is not entirely a condition — 
that is, this ventilating, it is not entirely a condition that w'e bring about our- 
B(‘Iv(‘s on account of tlie men, whicii we would do. It is to our advantage. 

Commissioner Garuktson. It is a business proposition? 

Mr. OiLi.TE. It is a business propo-sitlon, yes; nothing but that. 

Commissioner Garkktson. You don’t palm it off as philanthropy, you make it 
business? 

Mr. Gillie. No. In addition to the taking care of the health of the men 
as far as we can, why it is .so much to our goinl, because a man can do a day’s 
work if he )ias got some air, aral if he hasn’t he can’t ; that is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. I like good business works when they are put up 
as good business works, Imt when a man doe.s a thing he ouglit to do and 
tlien claims credit for pliiiunthropy for it, why I don’t like it on the basis of so 
mueh a phllnnth. 

Mr. Gillie. Well, we are not philanthropists altogether exactly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is tlmt all? 

Mr. Gillie. That Is about all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, if you will file your statement, then, w'e are 
very much obliged. 

Mr. Git.lie. But would you care to know the difference in the rate of wages 
between tlie hill and town scale? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you have that information, have you? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I haven’t got it, but I can give It to you offliand. 

Cominlssicuier Bknnon. I wish you would give us tlmt. I was going to ask it 
of some of the workingmen when we got to that. 

Mr. Gillie. We have no dlillcuity in securing all the craftsmen — that is, the 
trades craft — that we rt'qulre on the hill — as we call tlie hill at the mines. Our 
employment Is steady. Tliey have comfortaide pla<*es to work. Our wage scale 
at the present time is a day for muoldnists, for a carpenter, for a black* 
smitli, for a plumber. We only have one or two plumbers ; we haven’t many 
of tliose — for a liollerniaker. Downtown tlmt plumber would get $8, the car- 
penter would get $7. Tiio macldni.st gets tlie same scale downtown and on 
the hill. 

Commissioner Garretson. There is $3.50 spread in that plumber, isn’t there? 

Mr. Gillie. Oh, yes. Well, tlie iiluniber — you know what he is everywhere. 

I’oiumissioner O'Conneli.. He gets his. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not far enough away from home to find fault 
witli the plumlier. He might fix me next winter. 

Mr. Gillie. But we imve no difiiculty in .securing good workmen. When we 
want a cabinet nmker, for instanet' — tlmt Is, on finer w'ork — if we have an office 
Imildlng on tlie hill tlmt riHiuires some fine fixtures, we have no difficulty in 
securing that man. We can get good men, and we can get them without any 
trouble. They will work for us at tlmt scale In preference to working downtown 
and catching Jobs wherever they can. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, now, let me ask you the same thing I asked 
the other witness. 

Mr. Oii.LiE. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If the man has regular employment down there, 
with all that goes with it, does he ever leave to go to you for regular employ- 
ment? 

Mr. Gillie. No ; he would not. Certainly not ; because the carpenter is better 
off with $7 regular employment than he is with four and a half. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, that was the feature? 

Mr, Gillie. Sure. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I wanted to determine. 

Mr. Gillie. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But, on the other hand, I suppose that if a man 
with you regularly had the opportunity for the steady employment In the town 
he would embrllce the opportunity? 
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Mr. OiLtnt. Yea, sir. Now, when we go Into the town on our own building, 
for Instance, we have got an office building right tliere on Main Street. If we 
send a man from our own mines up there into the town, we pay the $7 to a car- 
l)enter, or the town scale. If we send an electrician, he gets $6. 

Commissioner Gaeretson, Your scale applies only to mine work around the 
mine? 

Mr. Gillie. To mine work directly la connection wllh the mine. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Or Is there a territorial provision? 

Mr. Gillie. No; it i.s not territorial; directly in connection with the town 
and for town building we pay the regular scale to our own men ; we pay the 
regular town .scale. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Anything further? Much obligtHl. 

The commission will .stand adjourned until to-niorrow morning at 9 o'clock. 

(And thereuiw)n, at o’clock p. in. of this August 6, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken until the following day, AugiJst 7. 1914, at the hour of 9 o’ckK-k a. m.) 


Butte, Mo.nt., Frida i/, Auf/iixt 7, — 9 a. m. 

Present; Commissioners Comraoms (acting chairman), Oarretson, I^ennon, 
and O’Connell. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. The commission will come to order. Mr. Pope. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN D. POPE. 

Acting ('halrnian Commons. Give your name and address to the reix)rter. 

Mr. Pope. My name is John D. Pop*'; I reside near Butte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ws. What Is your business? 

Mr. Pope. I am gen<‘ral manager of the North Butte Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is voiir (•<*mpan.v, its cajJtal, and so on? 

Mr. Pope. If is a mining company with an authorized capital of 600,000 shares 
of the par value of $15; of those, 430,000 have bcHui issue<l; the rest is unlssue*!. 

Acting Chairman (\)mmons. Is your company one of the companies held by 
the Amalgumatetl? 

Mr. Pope No, sir ; tliere is none of our stock held by the Amalgamated Co., as 
far as I know. I do not think they hold any in it at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Held by any other companies? 

Mr. Pope. No; It Is very widely distributed; h(4d in .small lots. We have 
over 4,000 shareholders. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they local shareholders largely? 

Mr. Pope. There are some in Butte; some in Dulutli and Minneapolis, Minn.; 
some in Milwaukee; some In Pltt.sburgh; some In New York City; most of 
them in lots scattered tlirough Ma.ssachusotts, Connecticut, Rluxle Island, and 
New England. I think nlmo.st half of It is held In small lots In New England. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the proflucts — copper? 

Mr, Pope. Copper, silver, and gold; copper and silver are the principal prod- 
ucts ; a small amount of gold. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many eraployc*es do you have? 

Mr. Pope. When running at normal capacity we have nl>out 900. 

Now w’e have about 1,050, because we are dt)ing some construction work, 
putting in some new machinery. But our regular crew Is from 9(K) to 925. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You heard the testimony of Mr. Kelley regarding 
wages, hours, relationship to union, and so on? 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you anything additional to add, or any- 
thing that differs In your company as compared with the Anaconda? 

Mr. Pope. The wages and hours are the same with us that they are with 
them. We have separate contracts with the various unions here in Butte. 
These contracts are necessarily identical with the contracts which the Ana- 
conda Co. has, because naturally the unions won’t enter Into a different con- 
tract with us than what they would with them. 

But they are separate and individual contracts, but our working conditions 
are practically the same. 

There is one difference that I noticed from the testimony of Mr. Gillie In 
regard to Sunday work and change days. We work Sunday night; that Is, 
the men who work Saturday from 8 to half past 4, then lay off until Sunday 
night at 6, and work from 6 until 8.80 Monday morning. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. So that they are off how many hours? 

Mr. Pope. They are off 25i hours. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the men that work Sunday night? 

Mr. Pope, The men that work Saturday night? 

Acting Chairman Commons. The men that work Saturday night? 

Mr. Pope. Co off at half past 2 Sunday morning and come to work Monday, 
so that there tluiy liave about 24 hours. I notice from his testimony that 
they don’t work Sunday nights on change days, but we do and always have. 
Comml.ssioner Carketson. They slmt down on change, anti you don’t? 

Mr. Pope. Their mine is down two shifts, while our mine Is down one shift. 

I didn’t know that was the case with them. We have always worked Sunday 
night. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many days’ work docs a man get with you 
a month? 

Mr. Pope. A man who l.s working steadily and as we would like to have him 
work will get from 29 to 31 days. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Is your work steady during the year? 

Mr. Pope. Our work is steady. We aim to keep the mine In operation regu- 
larly and sttMullly. We don’t shut down unless we have to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you affected by the price of copper as the 
other (Munpany? 

V Mr. Pope. Just tlie same way, we have to sell our copper on the market as 
they do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Copper Is the main product? 

Mr. Pope. Copper Is the main product. We produce in the year between 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight million iwunds of copper and about a million 
ami a half ounces of silver, so that, while our sliver production is Important, 
the copper Is the main production and main value. 

Acting Charman Commons. You have the same contracts and same dates 
with the WostfTii Federation of Miners’ Union as the Anaconda? 

Mr. Pope. Not the same date. Ours was signed about two or three weeks 
after theirs ; that is, the Anuconda Co. made the contract. They didn’t consult 
us about it at all. They made the contract with the miners’ union, and then 
the union came around to us, and so the only thing for us to do was sign the 
same contract, lu'cause we could not get them to work for us under different 
conditions than for the Anacon<la. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What conditions are there in the contract for 
taking up Individual grievances? 

Mr. Pope. I don’t recall the details of it, but they are the same as in the 
contract Mr. Kelley gave you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the union during the time you have been 
In charge brought up any grievances? 

Mr. Pope. Tliey have brought up the one question as to the discharge of 
Socialists at tlie same time they took the question up with the Anaconda. 
I5esl<les that, they have taken up old grievances of that kind with me. 

Acting Clmlrnmn Commons. Have you the .same system of discharge — you 
have just one shaft? 

Mr. Poi»E. We are operating just one shaft. We have several shafts, but 
tl>ere is only one that we operate now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The foreman there hires the men? 

Mr. Pope. Tlie foreman hires all underground men. The shop foreman hires 
ills men, the master mechanic hires the machinists, and the master black- 
smith hires his men, and the same with the boilermakers, and so on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If there is any appeal, it comes to you? 

Mr. Pope. Any appeal from any foreman, it comes to me. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Were there Socialists discharged? 

Mr, Pope. Yes, sir. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. And the matter brought to you by the union? 
Mr. Pope, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what was the action? 

Mr. Pope. I told the union or the committee from the union that In order 
to maintain proper distMplIne In the mine I considered it necessary to have the 
right to discharge men at will; that I wouldn’t blacklist anybody or try»to keep 
n man from working somewhere else; but that very often the reason for dis- 
charging a man was so involved that I considered it necessary that we should 
have the rlght*ft> discharge men for any reason that seemed good to us. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was that accepted? 
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Mr. OiLtnt. Yea, sir. Now, when we go Into the town on our own building, 
for Instance, we have got an office building right tliere on Main Street. If we 
send a man from our own mines up there into the town, we pay the $7 to a car- 
l)enter, or the town scale. If we send an electrician, he gets $6. 

Commissioner Gaeretson, Your scale applies only to mine work around the 
mine? 

Mr. Gillie. To mine work directly la connection wllh the mine. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Or Is there a territorial provision? 

Mr. Gillie. No; it i.s not territorial; directly in connection with the town 
and for town building we pay the regular scale to our own men ; we pay the 
regular town .scale. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Anything further? Much obligtHl. 

The commission will .stand adjourned until to-niorrow morning at 9 o'clock. 

(And thereuiw)n, at o’clock p. in. of this August 6, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken until the following day, AugiJst 7. 1914, at the hour of 9 o’ckK-k a. m.) 
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of the par value of $15; of those, 430,000 have bcHui issue<l; the rest is unlssue*!. 
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Mr. Pope No, sir ; tliere is none of our stock held by the Amalgamated Co., as 
far as I know. I do not think they hold any in it at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Held by any other companies? 

Mr. Pope. No; It Is very widely distributed; h(4d in .small lots. We have 
over 4,000 shareholders. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they local shareholders largely? 

Mr. Pope. There are some in Butte; some in Dulutli and Minneapolis, Minn.; 
some in Milwaukee; some In Pltt.sburgh; some In New York City; most of 
them in lots scattered tlirough Ma.ssachusotts, Connecticut, Rluxle Island, and 
New England. I think nlmo.st half of It is held In small lots In New England. 
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Mr, Pope. Copper, silver, and gold; copper and silver are the principal prod- 
ucts ; a small amount of gold. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many eraployc*es do you have? 

Mr. Pope. When running at normal capacity we have nl>out 900. 

Now w’e have about 1,050, because we are dt)ing some construction work, 
putting in some new machinery. But our regular crew Is from 9(K) to 925. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You heard the testimony of Mr. Kelley regarding 
wages, hours, relationship to union, and so on? 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you anything additional to add, or any- 
thing that differs In your company as compared with the Anaconda? 

Mr. Pope. The wages and hours are the same with us that they are with 
them. We have separate contracts with the various unions here in Butte. 
These contracts are necessarily identical with the contracts which the Ana- 
conda Co. has, because naturally the unions won’t enter Into a different con- 
tract with us than what they would with them. 

But they are separate and individual contracts, but our working conditions 
are practically the same. 

There is one difference that I noticed from the testimony of Mr. Gillie In 
regard to Sunday work and change days. We work Sunday night; that Is, 
the men who work Saturday from 8 to half past 4, then lay off until Sunday 
night at 6, and work from 6 until 8.80 Monday morning. 
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Mr. Pope. Well, that Is the natural temperature of the rock Jb the lower 
levels. 

Aetinj? Chnirrnnn Commons. What would the air refluce it to? 

Mr. Pope. Well, we have reduced that below 90, I think, in every place that 
we have been able to introduce the artificial ventilation. There are certain 
ends of the workintts where you can’t Introduce that air current. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So the men are working practically under a 90'' 
or 92° temp(‘ratiire? 

Mr. Pope. In the Jiotte,st plnres; yes. 

Acting Chairman IVimmons. In the hottest places; yes. 

Mr. Pope. Of course, there are only a few of them. 

Acting Chairman (’ommonh. Yes; on the lowt'r levels. 

Mr. Pope. On the low er levels, where the development is going on and where 
the (lev(‘lopm(‘nt i.s ahead of the .slopes. As the stopes are opened up the air 
gets better at onc(‘ ami circulates after the wmrklngs are connec*ted with them. 
Acting Clmlrmau Commons. You, of course, have accident records? 

Mr. Pope. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you file with us a statement of the accident 
rmjrds? 

Mr. I’oPE. I can give you the deaths. I don’t know whether I can give you 
the minor accidents complete* or not. I think I can. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you compile the death statistics? 

Mr. Pope. Well, we simply have records of the accidents at the office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You heard the figures given the other day — 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Pope. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do yours compare? 

Mr. Pope. I think ours are about the same as the Anaconda. Wherever we 
have coinpare<l them they have been about the same. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you file a statement showing those 
figures? 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir; I can give them to you for the last two or three years. 
(See Pope Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting (Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Pope. I don’t know that they run back further than that — that Is, the 
figures prior to that I don’t think are accurate, because they were not kept as 
carefully as they were in the last few years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the nationalities employed in your 
mine? 

. Mr. Pope. They are very mucli mixed — Americans, English, Irish ; there are 
mme Scot<*h also, and Welsh. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. How about the foreign born? 

Mr. Pope. Well, there are quite a few of them that are foreign born, you 
know, the Englisli and Irish and Scotch and Welsh are, a good proportion of 
them, foreign born. Tlien we have i)robnbly between 5 and 10 i)er cent of 
the Finlanders, and about the same amount of Austrians, as we call them. 
They are Serbians, mostly Serbians, ami Montenegrins, I think. 

Acting (Muilrman Commons. Is there any 

Mr. Pope. We have f<nir or five Mexicans in tlie crew. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company exercise any preference in 
reference to employing men? 

Mr. Pope. No ; except that I don’t like to see too many of one nationality put 
together. I would rather keep them mixed. Otherwise, there is no preference. 
I think you get better results if you don’t have all of your employees belonging 
to one clan or nationality. 

Acting Chairman Comlions. Is there any other question? 

Commissioner Oakretson. Yes. How’ many men did you discharge f<wr being 
Socialists at the time referred to? 

Mr. Pope. 1 think it might have been a half a dozen. 

Commissioner Oarretson. This was at the same time that the Anaconda did? 
Mr. Pope. Just about the same time ; yes. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Did the other mines do likewise? 

Mr. Pope. I understood so; yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Was this the outcome of an understanding between 
the managem^ts of the various mines? 

Mr. Pope. No; I don’t think it was a definite understanding. 
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Ccmitnissioner Oakketson. But a general understanding that you wouhl all 

Pope, v!^, I think that perhaps Is putting It a little too strong ; but that 

la the Idea. ^ 

# <:k)|»mlssloner Garbetson. That Is what worked out? 

Mr. Pope. That Is the way It worked out ; yes. , , . . 

Comndssloner Garretson. Do you think that the best result Is obtalne<l In the 
eniployinerit of men where a man of the grade of foreman Is given an abso- 
lutely free hand In the discharge of men? 

Mr. Pope. I have found it so; yes. 

l^)inmIssloiier Garretson. Do you believe that with men of good class the 
finding in the minds of tliose men that they are at tl»e mercy of a man who 
mav be swayeil bv personal prejuillce — l>ear in mind I am bringing no charge 
against tlie ‘clns.s* but against individuals of the class, ami I am bringing it 
from the standpoint of a man wlu) workinl under oilier men for many years^lo 
vou believe that the building of the idea in tlie minds of gcMxl employees that 
they are at the mercy of a man of tliat cla.ss niul that ready means of going 
aboVe him are not available creates a desirable simtiment? 

Mr. Pope. In the first place that d<*es not exactly represent the conditions 
here. There Is a very easy way for a man to go above tlie foreman. 
Commissioner Gauuet.son. Yes. . 

Mr. Pope. 'J'lie men liave come to me Individually (piite a numlier of tiiue^ 
with complaints of unjust tiis< liarge. In some cases I have rectifieil wherever 
I cfinsidenMl their point was proiH‘rIy taken, I have rectlfieii it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Pope. Generallv speaking. I have not, because, generally si>eaking, I have 
l)oen satisfied that the foreman was rigid. % 

Ommilssloner Gaurktson. Yes. 

Mr. Pope. .So I want to qualify that question with that i>y saying that that is 

*^^Cvi^missioner (;arretson. You hoard the testimony yesterday with regard 
to the numlier of apiKMils tliat have been maile with the large number of men 
that the other organization employ? 

n!maHs.sloner'GARRETsoN. And you can see liow it works out there? 

Mr Pope. Yes. I think that that is very largely a matter of personality and 
feeling— personal feeling between tlio foreman and the employees. Here In 
Butte I think that In the very large majority of cases It has worked out well. 
I think it is a good thing in a hazardous occupation like mining for the men 
to know that th(‘y must do In detail as tlie fonutmn or shift bosses ask them. 
Thev are continually ordering men to make their 

orar understanding that the man should take care of his heading first. Then 
he is to do his work. Now, tiiese men have not tlie judgment of the fore- 
man. That Is why he is put in ns a foreman, because he is the best miner that 
we can pick out, knows underground conditions, and knows what to do let- 
ter than they do. And I think it is necessary that they should feel that when- 
ever he issues an order for them to put in a wedge or iilock or piece of tim- 
l»er, that the orders are to be carried out to tlie letter under jrKjnalty of dls- 

Cominlssloner Garretson. Yon believe tliat is an extra hazardous feature 
of the employment? 

Mr. Pope. I think so ; yes ; it has h(H*n my experience. 

Commi.ssioner Gabret.son. Doesn’t tlie opinisite maintain among other extra 

^^Slr^'popE?^! do not know. My experience has bwn entirely In mining work. 

I have no exrierlence elsewliere. ^ , o 

Commissioner Garretson. Is not railway service extra hazardous. 

Mr. Pope. It seems to me ; .ves ; from the accident statistics ; yes. 
Commissioner Garretson. There are more railway employees kill^l and In- 
lurecl on an average, well, since the war started In Mexicf^ — there have been 
more railway employees ki!le<l and Injured In the same period than there have 
been in the Mexican war. 

Mr. Pope. Yes; I suppose that is true. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. That being the case, It would class as extra has- 
ardons? 

Mr. Pope. Yes. 

88819*— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 4 46 
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Commissioner Gabretson. But while the direct opposite condition maintains 
there and universally , no in/in can be discharged without the company is pre- 
pared to show cause, and jusfifiable cause; and it goe^ clear to the president 
of the property. Have you any reason to believe that, discipline on the railway • 
^vas Impaired thereby? ^ 

Mr. Pope. Well, I have not had any railway experience except traveling over 
the line. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You ride on railways, I suppose, occasionally? 

Mr. Pope. I do. But I do not think their discipline is as good as mine dis- 
cipline, no. 

ConmilsHloner Garbetson. No; and It is not as good as it Is in the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. Pope. No; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Garbetson. They don’t shoot them for disobeying orders. 

Mr. Pope. Neither do we. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Oh, no; you just shoot them out. 

Mr. Pope. But the conditions here are different from almost any other com- 
inunlty that I know of. If a man is discharged, in Butte at least, and gener- 
ally 8i)enklng in Montana, as far as my experience goes, it is not considered that 
he is sentenced to starve to death; that he is not allowed to get a job some- 
where else; he can go back the first of the month and get a job. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. You don’t consider In the other service either. 
Isn’t it a fact that the day of absolute judgment is passing? 

Mr. Pope. In some lines. 

Commissioner Garbetson. The general tendency I am speaking of. 

Mr. Pope. The general tendency is toward democracy, no doubt about that. 
.jCommlssloner Garretson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pope. I will have those extra statements prepared for you, Professor. 

(See Pope Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is all ; thank you. Gov. Stewart. 

TESTIMONY OF GOV. SAMUEL V. STEWAKT. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For the record, will you give your name? 

Gov, Stewart. Samuel V. Stewart; Helena, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you are governor of the State of Montana? 

Gov. Stewart. I am. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been governor? 

Gov. Stkwabt. Since January, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you held any State office prior to that? 

Gov. Stewart. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The points of interest which have come up in 
this hearing so far bear upon the general Instructions which Congress has given 
to this commission, that we should Investigate the underlying causes of unrest 
and should make recommendations, either to Congress or to other legislative 
bodies, with reference to remedying any causes of industrial unrest, that seem 
practicable and iKJSsihle. It is not the object of the commission to arbitrate 
or enter Into <llsputcs, but to get the more fundamental, permanent things which 
should be conHl<lered and discussed in the report and recommendations of this 
commission. Tlie points that setun to have been develoiied so far turn upon 
such questions as the Infiuence of corporations in iwlltlcs, in elections, the con- 
trol of the judiciary, legislation, local and State governments; the Influence of 
corporations in the control of labor, particularly, in this Instance, the control of 
la^r unions. 

Now, we should like to have your general opinion on the subject based upon 
your exiJerience and observation, particularly upon the situation in the State 
of Montana. First, will you state what is the law and practice of the State re- 
garding the question of the militia and B^ederal trooi^ and State troops, the en- 
forcement of law, and summary law, and the calling out of the troops in labor 
disturbances. Has there been, any such? 

Gk>v. Stkwabt. No. 

Acting Chairman Ca>mmons. In this State? 

Gov. Stkwabt, I am not exactly positive about what happened years ago, 
but certainly there has been no martial law In this State, no trooi>8 have been 
called out, elt^r State or National, for many years. I think back In the nine- 
ties, in the railroad strike, I believe It was — tliat was before my time — there 
were some troops brought in here, but of course I have no intimate knowledge 
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of that, and would suggest that you get some person who has more Intimate 
knowledge if you care to go into that feature. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the Federal troops? 

Gov. Stew AST. Yes. But for the last 20 years no troops of any kind have 
been b|pught out in labor disputes ; as far as I know none have been requested. 
This recent strike caused a good deal of talk about the utilization of trooi)8, 
and It was thought at one time that for the preservation of law and order that 
resort might be had to troops. But I can say as far as the State government is 
ct>iicerned and as far as we were concerned at that time, that was only viewed 
as an absolutely last resort and then only for the protection of life and 
proi)erty. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Is the governor bound by rwiuests? 

Guv. Stewart. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Ij In his discretion? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On such Information as he may himself have? 

Gov, Stewart. Tliut la my construction of the law. I certainly assumeil tho 
resi)onKibillty wholly for such action or Inaction as obtained In the recent dls- 
turhaiK'e. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor, of course, has authority to seud 
his own Investigators and find out the facts? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the force of mllltla in this State? 

Gov. Stewart. About 600 men at the present time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the financial arrangement regarding 
their pay and services, and so forth? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they are not under pay ordinarily because they are not 
in use, but if they are callCHl out they are paid from the State treasury. I ftk- 
sume that the order can i>e drawn direct on the State treasury for the pay of the 
men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By the governor? 

Gov. Stewart. By the governor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without audit by the auditor? 

Gov. Stewart. I think that perhaps It would go through his hands; I am not 
clear on that; I haven’t looked it up carefully. In Colorado I understand that 
they tested It out recently, and It was held that the auditor could not stop It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor’s word Is final? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to the amount of expense and the persons to 
whom It should be paid? 

Gov. Stewart. That Is my understanding. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The militia are enlisted, or In what way? 

Gov. Stewart. They are enlisted; they are the National Guard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what i)erhKl? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, as long as they care to affiliate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a limit to tho number that may be en- 
liste<l? You spoke of 600. 

Gov. Stewart. Well, we are supposed to have a regiment, which would be 12 
companies ; but we only have 10 companies at the present time, and we cooperate 
with the National Government, with the War Department — and I assume that 
they wouldn’t care to have maintained In this State more than one regiment. 

I wish to say we could If we saw fit keep a full regiment; but we have 
made no particular effort to have them brought up to war strength, although 
last spring, when the Mexican situation was active there were hundreds of ap- 
plicants came in from different organizations and different individuals desiring 
to enlist men and raise companies to take part in that trouble If It was neces- 
sary to send troops ; but most of these men were not very anxious to remain In 
the National Guard in time of peace, therefore we did not enlist any new com- 
panies ; we had 10 companies at that time, and we just simply kept them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Federal Government have a certain 
force In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Not now; they used to have; they had four or five forts. 
There was one at Missoula, Fort Missoula, and Fort William Henry Harrison 
at Helena, and Port Asslnnlbolne at Havre, and Port Keogh at Miles City, and 
they are all abandoned at the time; at least, there are no soldiers there. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was on account of the Mexican War. 
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Gov\ Stewart. No, hJf; they were takeu away before the Mexican War came 
up. There are a few af Missoula only; the last ones were taken away some 
few montiis before the Mexican trouble came up; that is, before the United 
States became Involved. 

OommisHloner Garketson. Those posts are nothing but relics of In(|iaD con- 
ditions? 

Gov. Stewart. No, sir; that is not true. Missoula and William Henry Har- 
rison and Assinnihoine are in a high state of repair and good shape. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean they were so created? 

Gov. Stewart. No, sir; I think William Henry Harrison at Helena was 
created wltiiin the last 12 or 15 years. My understanding is that the fort has 
been enlarged and improved within the last 20 years at least, and over at 
Assinnihoine the buildings are mostly new. 

Acting (Jhairman Commons. Does this State have any legislation regarding 
the employment of armed guards, giving them authority as deputy sheriffs by 
private corporations? 

Gov. Stewart. I don’t think there are any regulations on that that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There has been no legislation on that subject? 

Gov. Stewart. I don’t tldnk so. There has been none of it to my knowleilge, 

I haven’t known of it being done. 

Acting (^.hairinan Commons. Do deputy sheriffs have authority to appoint 
such men as guards when they are in the pay or derive their pay from private 
corporations? 

Gov. Stewart. Deputy sheriffs don’t have. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. I mean the sheriff? 

Gov. Stewart. The sheriff might have authority to appoint such men if they 
would be necessary to maintain peace, but I am not clear on that. I have never 
gone into that feature of It, it has never bemi brougld up as far as I know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Questions of that kind have never come up in 
this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Not in my administration. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not that you know of? 

Gov, Stewart. Not any that I know of. I am not familiar with conditions of 
that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question of the matter of the relation of 
corporations to the politics of the State, elections, and so on, has been a matter 
that has been considerably discussed In this State, has it not? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did that issue first arise, do you know? 

Gov. Stewart, When corporations first began to do business in the State, 

I suppose the issue first arose. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What class of corporations — railroad corpora- 
tions? 

, Gov. Stewart. Well, all corporations, I presume. Mostly the talk has been 
about mining corporations. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Has there been measures taken — legislative 
measures taken with reference to this activity of corporations in the politics 
of the State? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I presume that some of the measures on our statute 
b(K>ks may have bwii alme<l at reformation along those lines. While they do not 
specifically state, T presume that some of our legislation may have been actuateil 
by some such reasons. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What legislation? 

Gov. Stkw'art. Well, just for the protection of the ballot; corrupt practice 
net, and different safeguards that have been thrown around the voter in the 
exercise of his franchise. We have, of course, as they have In all the States, 

I presume, the Australian ballot system, which we have had for a long time. 
It has been developed from time to time so as to make it as nearly perfect as 
possible, and we now have a very stringent corrupt practice act. 

Acting Chairman Gommons. When was the corrupt practice act adopted? 

Gov. Stewart. The last one was adopted by Initiative two years ago. 
Initiated by the j^eople and passed. Prior to that time we have had from time to 
time different corrupt practice acts, more or less of them have been enforced 
strictly, others not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now state the details regarding the publication 
of expendlli^res required? 
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of that, and would suggest that you get some person who has more Intimate 
knowledge if you care to go into that feature. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the Federal troops? 

Gov. Stew AST. Yes. But for the last 20 years no troops of any kind have 
been b|pught out in labor disputes ; as far as I know none have been requested. 
This recent strike caused a good deal of talk about the utilization of trooi)8, 
and It was thought at one time that for the preservation of law and order that 
resort might be had to troops. But I can say as far as the State government is 
ct>iicerned and as far as we were concerned at that time, that was only viewed 
as an absolutely last resort and then only for the protection of life and 
proi)erty. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Is the governor bound by rwiuests? 

Guv. Stewart. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Ij In his discretion? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On such Information as he may himself have? 

Gov, Stewart. Tliut la my construction of the law. I certainly assumeil tho 
resi)onKibillty wholly for such action or Inaction as obtained In the recent dls- 
turhaiK'e. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor, of course, has authority to seud 
his own Investigators and find out the facts? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the force of mllltla in this State? 

Gov. Stewart. About 600 men at the present time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the financial arrangement regarding 
their pay and services, and so forth? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they are not under pay ordinarily because they are not 
in use, but if they are callCHl out they are paid from the State treasury. I ftk- 
sume that the order can i>e drawn direct on the State treasury for the pay of the 
men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By the governor? 

Gov. Stewart. By the governor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without audit by the auditor? 

Gov. Stewart. I think that perhaps It would go through his hands; I am not 
clear on that; I haven’t looked it up carefully. In Colorado I understand that 
they tested It out recently, and It was held that the auditor could not stop It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor’s word Is final? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to the amount of expense and the persons to 
whom It should be paid? 

Gov. Stewart. That Is my understanding. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The militia are enlisted, or In what way? 

Gov. Stewart. They are enlisted; they are the National Guard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what i)erhKl? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, as long as they care to affiliate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a limit to tho number that may be en- 
liste<l? You spoke of 600. 

Gov. Stewart. Well, we are supposed to have a regiment, which would be 12 
companies ; but we only have 10 companies at the present time, and we cooperate 
with the National Government, with the War Department — and I assume that 
they wouldn’t care to have maintained In this State more than one regiment. 

I wish to say we could If we saw fit keep a full regiment; but we have 
made no particular effort to have them brought up to war strength, although 
last spring, when the Mexican situation was active there were hundreds of ap- 
plicants came in from different organizations and different individuals desiring 
to enlist men and raise companies to take part in that trouble If It was neces- 
sary to send troops ; but most of these men were not very anxious to remain In 
the National Guard in time of peace, therefore we did not enlist any new com- 
panies ; we had 10 companies at that time, and we just simply kept them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Federal Government have a certain 
force In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Not now; they used to have; they had four or five forts. 
There was one at Missoula, Fort Missoula, and Fort William Henry Harrison 
at Helena, and Port Asslnnlbolne at Havre, and Port Keogh at Miles City, and 
they are all abandoned at the time; at least, there are no soldiers there. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was on account of the Mexican War. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. When was the Initiative and referendum adopted 
in this State? 

Oov. Stewabt. In 1906. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It now In the form In which It was originally 
adopted? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes, sir; It never has been changed. It never was invoked 
from 1906, the time it wa.s passed, until two years ago, 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What measures have been initiated and voted 
upon? 

Gov. Stewart. What is known as the primary law, the corrupt-practice act, 
presidential primaries, and I am not sure whether there was another one or 
not ; I know of those three. 

Mr. McCuskkr, We passed a State direct election of United States Senators. 

Oov. Stewart. Yes; w'e passed a State direct election of United States Sen- 
ators ; all of them along that same line, the three of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They were Initiated? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir ; they were Initiated by the people. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do Initiative measures go before the legislature? 

Gov. Stewart. Not at all ; they have nothing to do with it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It goes straight to the people? 

Gov. Stewart. It goes straight to the people, and if it receives a majority 
vote It becomes a law upon the proclamation of the governor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take the three interests — agriculture, transporta- 
tion and railroads, and mining — ^whlch is the predominant interest in this 
State? 

Gov. Stewart. The agricultural, at this time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you measure that — by the number of 
people engaged? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir; and by the number of representatives which they 
have In the legislative assembly at this time. We have grown very rapidly 
along agricultural lines in the last few years. The value of agricultural prod- 
ucts has almost reached the value of the production of the mines. I think that 
last year the production of the mines aggregated right around $60,000,000, and 
farm products are right up about that, and recently a great many people have 
come Into this State and located on these Government projects, reclamation 
projects, and on the Carey land-act projects, and on the dry land, so called. 
Up to the last few years it was not thought possible we could raise dry-land 
crops successfully in this State, but recent years have shown, with scientific 
methods employed, we can raise fine crops of wheat, fiax, and sometimes oats 
and alfalfa and other crops without irrigation. That has caused a great Influx 
of people into this State, and those people have formed themselves into active 
communities and have been responsible for the segregation of different districts 
into new counties. We have had since I became governor of the State, in the 
last 18 or 19 months, created the counties of Big Horn, Stillwater, and Rich- 
land, Sheridan, Toole, Webo, and Mineral, and Fallon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are those all agricultural communities? 

Gov. Stewart. Nearly all of them, except, perhaps, Mineral. All the others 
are agricultural counties. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Elections are not yet held there? 

Gov. Stewart. They held elections when they were created and elected their 
officers under the new law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Elected their representatives to the State legis- 
lature? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They have representatives to the legislature? 

Gov. Stewart. Of course, the legislature has not been in session since most 
of those were created. In the session of 1913 some of them were represented. 

In the session of 1913 the others elected their members, but they would not 
have — or they have not availed anything by reason of the fact that no session 
of the legislature has been held. However, they will elect at the regular 
election this fall again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has there been representation in the legislature 
of the so-called labor element? 

Gov. Stewabt. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Eabor vote? 

Gov. STEwjorr. Yes; In fact they have always had representatives. That is, 
they have when they have had representatives — I mean that men affiliated with 
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of that, and would suggest that you get some person who has more Intimate 
knowledge if you care to go into that feature. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the Federal troops? 

Gov. Stew AST. Yes. But for the last 20 years no troops of any kind have 
been b|pught out in labor disputes ; as far as I know none have been requested. 
This recent strike caused a good deal of talk about the utilization of trooi)8, 
and It was thought at one time that for the preservation of law and order that 
resort might be had to troops. But I can say as far as the State government is 
ct>iicerned and as far as we were concerned at that time, that was only viewed 
as an absolutely last resort and then only for the protection of life and 
proi)erty. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Is the governor bound by rwiuests? 

Guv. Stewart. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Ij In his discretion? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On such Information as he may himself have? 

Gov, Stewart. Tliut la my construction of the law. I certainly assumeil tho 
resi)onKibillty wholly for such action or Inaction as obtained In the recent dls- 
turhaiK'e. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor, of course, has authority to seud 
his own Investigators and find out the facts? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the force of mllltla in this State? 

Gov. Stewart. About 600 men at the present time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the financial arrangement regarding 
their pay and services, and so forth? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they are not under pay ordinarily because they are not 
in use, but if they are callCHl out they are paid from the State treasury. I ftk- 
sume that the order can i>e drawn direct on the State treasury for the pay of the 
men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By the governor? 

Gov. Stewart. By the governor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without audit by the auditor? 

Gov. Stewart. I think that perhaps It would go through his hands; I am not 
clear on that; I haven’t looked it up carefully. In Colorado I understand that 
they tested It out recently, and It was held that the auditor could not stop It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor’s word Is final? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to the amount of expense and the persons to 
whom It should be paid? 

Gov. Stewart. That Is my understanding. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The militia are enlisted, or In what way? 

Gov. Stewart. They are enlisted; they are the National Guard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what i)erhKl? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, as long as they care to affiliate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a limit to tho number that may be en- 
liste<l? You spoke of 600. 

Gov. Stewart. Well, we are supposed to have a regiment, which would be 12 
companies ; but we only have 10 companies at the present time, and we cooperate 
with the National Government, with the War Department — and I assume that 
they wouldn’t care to have maintained In this State more than one regiment. 

I wish to say we could If we saw fit keep a full regiment; but we have 
made no particular effort to have them brought up to war strength, although 
last spring, when the Mexican situation was active there were hundreds of ap- 
plicants came in from different organizations and different individuals desiring 
to enlist men and raise companies to take part in that trouble If It was neces- 
sary to send troops ; but most of these men were not very anxious to remain In 
the National Guard in time of peace, therefore we did not enlist any new com- 
panies ; we had 10 companies at that time, and we just simply kept them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Federal Government have a certain 
force In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Not now; they used to have; they had four or five forts. 
There was one at Missoula, Fort Missoula, and Fort William Henry Harrison 
at Helena, and Port Asslnnlbolne at Havre, and Port Keogh at Miles City, and 
they are all abandoned at the time; at least, there are no soldiers there. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was on account of the Mexican War. 
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Gov. Stewart. That would be my Judgment ; that the sympathy of the 
nonmining member would ordinarily be with the employee rather than the 
employer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Garbetson. I want to ask one or two. You have a State 
liability law, have you — an employers’ liability? 

Gov. Stewart. Not 

Commissioner Garretson. This applies to all classes, or only railway and 
raining Imlustries? 

Gov. Stewart. That Is not what you know as a State compensation liability. 

Coininlssloner Garretson. No; I am speaking of liability as against com- 
pensation. 

Gov. Stewart. Yes. 

Coimnls.slon(‘r Garretson. Tlie old form. 

Gov. Stewart. Yes. 

Comml.ssloner Garretson. The common-law remedy. 

Gov. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does that debar — does it abolish the defenses of 
fellow servant, assumption of risk, and contributory negligence? 

Gov. Stewart. Only in the railroad cases, as I understand it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only on the railroads. It does not apply to any 
other elnss? 

Gov. Stewart. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Compensation laws have been introduced, but have 
not yet been enacted? 

Gov. Stewart. Several were pending. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you had any State commission created for the 
Investigation? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes; \ve have had two or three. There was a commission ap- 
pointed two years ago^four years ago — that prepared a bill which wjis Intro- 
duced in the legislature and that hill was defeated. Several bills were intro- 
duced at that time. And again, two years ago, there wt*re a number of bills, 
and at this time there is a measure iiending before the people by Initiation. 

Commissioner Garretson. What has been the general attitude of the employer 
toward the enactment of compensation laws? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they claim they are favorable, but it is a question of 
getting together on a basis. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are favorable to compensation tliat don’t 
compensate, are they? 

Gov. Stewart, Well, I do not know what they favor. I say they claim they 
are favorable. 

Commissioner Garretson. The instance you refer to in 1804, when the troops 
were called, there was no clash between the troops and the i>eople at that time, 
was there? 

Gov. Stewart. I don't think so ; I do not recall that there was. 

Commissioner Garretson. That was the railroad strike, the labor strike, as it 
was cnlletl? 

Gov, Stewart. Yes. 

Mr, Evans. It was that (\>xey business. 

Gov. Stewart. Yes; the Coxey ntfair. 

Commissioner Garretson. You remember there were troops in 1804 at the time 
of the A. R. W. strike, I think? You spoke of the fact that measures had been 
passed wbl'^h might indirectly have been actuatecl by the desire to deal with 
corporations. Have measures been lntroduce4l In the legislature which did actu- 
ally deal with them and which failed of passage? 

Gov. Stewart. Oh, lots of measures have been Introducetl on every subject. 

Commissioner Garretson. Including that? 

Gov. Stewart. Everything, I think, that you can Imagine. We have our 
regular crop of bills every time tlie legislature meets. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have coriwrations in the State ever debarred their 
employees from holding political positions while serving the company? 

Gov. Stewart. I could not say as to that ; I do not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. You do not know whether there is a rule In effect 
now in Montana, as well as contiguous territory, by which the employees of rail- 
road coropa#)les are debarred from being candidates for public office? 

Gov. Stewart. I do not believe so, because we have a lot of them in the legis- 
lature each time; they hold our public offices. 
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Commissioner Gabretson. That would show that the rule has been with- 
drawn? 

Gov. Stewabt. If there ever was It has been withdrawn. We usually have 
sonte conductors and sometimes engineers and firemen — always conductors. 
They seem to be there every time. 

CJommissloner Garretson. I will say there was a rule In effect on one of the 
ranroa<ls crossing ihe State of Montana and was in effect for many years. You 
remember the iricid(‘nt of the special train some years ago? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is what brought It about? 

Gov. Si’KWART. Y’es. 

Coinmivsloner Garretson. That was the conductor on that train who was a 
fugitive legislator. 

Gov. Stewart. Ye.s; I remember it. 

(/oniniissioner Garretson. In regard to unrest. I would like to ask you one 
question upon your expcu-lence. I know yoti stated you have not held <»(!ice 
before, but I judge from tiie mu* you now hold and certain ofiices, that you have 
come in contact witli many ni(‘n of many elassi*s. Do you l)elleve that social 
unrest, I am using llie wider wonl for industry, that .soclai unrest is con- 
trli)uted to by the great aggregation of wealth that occurs in the hands of the 
ocoasionnl individual? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I presume that is true. 

Ouninlssioner Garretson, Do you believe there i.s any greater Inlhienee to 
create such unr(^t tiian that — tliat is the result, hear In mind, t)f a system — 
and do you believe tliat any oilier Inlluenee contributes In greater ilegnuj to 
the condition of social unrest? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I do not know that I could answer that Intelligently. 
It st*ems to be a universal unrest that is over the world, as eviilenced by the 
recent war. 

(Commissioner Garretson. It does 

Gov. Stewart. And I would not be able to say that one thing has con- 
tributed in this country more tlinn any otlicr one thing. There is no doulit 
but wliat the cause tliat you mention has had its Iniluence. 

Coniinissioiier Garretson. I will plirnse it in a little different way. If 
other nlleviative measures w'ere originated and made effts'tive. do yon lu»- 
lieve if that one continued to exist that the great Imlk of unn*st would be 
done away with — boar In mind I am putting it on the basis of im envious 
unrest. 

Gov. Stewart. In this case 

Commissioner Garretson. I am net putting It on a high moral ground at 
all — tliat this envious unrest comes from that? 

Gov. Stewart. No; I do not really believe that there Is an envious unrest In 
this State. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not applying that question in that resf>ec't — 
worl<l-wide. 

Gov. Stewart. Well, It might he true, hut I have found from my experience 
in this State a great degree of loyalty among tlie employees for the interests 
of their employers and a great deal of pride in the success of the enterprise in 
which they are engaged. I tldnk that Is more noticeable than the Idea of 
envy. I would not speak as to the rest of the world because I am not familiar 
enough with general c<inditlons to apply that doctrine. 

Commissioner Garretson. That loyalty was directed toward the Individual 
employer — I am using Individual a.s appllwl to corporations as well as men. 

(lov. Stewart. Y"es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. To the Individual employer for whom they serve? 

Gov. Stewart. For whom they serve. 

Commissioner Garretson. But at the same time right with It may exist 
wild resentment of the wealth accrueil with .some of them? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, .sir; I think that Is true; no doubt about that. 

CJomraissioner Garretson. I am a believer as you are In the loyalty of the 
average employee to his employer If he Is decently treated. 

Gov. Stewart. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Governor, how In your opinion compares the attitude 
of employers in this State toward organized labor ns comparecl with sur- 
rounding States, those that are near by that you have some knowledge of? 
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Gov. Stbwabt. I think that the attitude of the employers in this State 
toward organized labor Is inflnlhdy better from the point of view of the em- 
ployee than It Is In any of the other surrounding States. In fact, I don’t be- 
lieve that there Is a State In the Union where organized labor Is as strong and 
as vvell satisfied as the State of Montana. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you any law in this State regarding, we will 
say, the subject of mediation and arbitration in case of labor disputes? 

Gov. Stewart. No; I think not. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have no bureau or board to carry out any media- 
tion of that kind? 

Gov. Stewart. No ; I think not. 

Commissioner I.«knnon. Well, has the governor any power under laws giving 
him jwwer to appoint special representatives, or has he that general power? 

Gov. Stewart. Well. I should say he woubi have the general power, but the 
appointees would probably be without authority other than advisory. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. Do you have a labor-.statistics department? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir ; we have a department of labor and Industry. 

Commissioner Lennon. Studying not only the questions of labor, but agri- 
culture and mining? 

Gov. Stewart. No. We have two departments. Formerly we had the de- 
partment of agriculture, labor, and industry. At the last session of the legisla- 
ture we segregated tliose and created a <lepnrtment of labor and Industry, with 
a comml.s.sloner at Its hea<l, and a department of agriculture and publicity, 
with a commissioner. Our department <)f labor and industry Is devot^ wholly 
to the labor and Industry world. 

Commis8l<mer Lennon. What Is the magnitude of the lumber Interests in 
this State, Governor? 

Gov. Stewart. They are very large, but I would not attempt to give the 
figures at this time. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. No. They eomo next to the matter of mining and 
agriculture, do they not? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir ; I should say they do. 

Commissioner liKNNON. Have you been in the lumber camps? What do you 
know ns to conditions and the mode of living In the lumber camps in Montana 
ns compureil with, perhaps, certain imrts of Washington and this western 
country ? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I could not 

Commissioner liENNON. Have you ever been In the lumber camps? 

Gov. Stewart. I could not eoiiipare them. I have never bt'en at any length 
in the lumber camps of Montana to get a definite idea, and I have never been 
In any of (lie camps of the surrounding States. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you been in this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Some them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do the men seem to be fairly well cared for? 

Gov. Stewart. I think so ; I think so. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Does the Sunday work apply in the camps, do you 
know ? 

Gov. Stewart. I am not sure about that. I would say that there Is no rule; 
that that probably would be a matter of local arrangement. It may In some 
places, and others not. 

Couimlssloner I.knnon. Is tht‘re any power on the part of the State as to in- 
spection — any ilepartment— that might. If they had a sumcient appropriation or 
inclination, that they might go in there and make inspections? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, along what lines would you mean? 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, as to sanitation of their camps? 

Gov. Stewart. Oh, yes. Yes; indeed. Our health laws are considered to be 
very good, Indeed. At the national a.ssoclatlons tiie secretary of our State board 
of health told me that our laws were considered by that association to be about 
ns perfect ns any in existence, and our State board of health, under the direc- 
tion — has under its direction a secretary and other officials, who make careful 
investigations of all those matters. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Has the State the i>ower to make investigations as to 
sanitary conditions in the mines at any time they desire? 

Gov. Stewart. Ye.s, sir ; we have mine inspectors. 

Commlssioj^r Lennon, Yes. 

Gov. Stkwa^rt, We inspect the mines at all times, and coal-mine Inspectors 
who Inspect the coal mines. And, In addition to that, the health department 
can be called In on anything that affects the health of the employees. 
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Ck>inmissioner I.bnnon. Do you know — has there been any complaint, any 
considerable complaint, as to the inefflclency of these departments? 

Gov. Stbwaht. No, sir ; I don*t think so.- I haven’t heard it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. Has there ever been any considerable land 
grants from the Government of the United States to corporations in this State, 
either railroad or mining corporations? 

Gov. Stewabt. Tliere was a tremendous grant to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did that grant In giving land to this corporation, did 
it cover considerable agricultural land? 

Gov. Stewabt. Oh, yes. Indeed ; a va.st amount of It. 

Commissioner Lennon. In whose name do the titles now rest, In the main? 
I don’t mean 

Gov. Stewart. Most of that land has been sold by the railroad companies 
from time to time to individual settler.s, landowners, and the balance of it, I 
think, now rests with the Northern Pacific Railway (Jo. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have there ever been any grants to mining corpora- 
tions? 

Gov, Stewart. Not to my knowlfnlge. 

Commissioner Lennon. VV^ell, in this land grant to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., were there any reservations ns to mineral rights? 

Gov. Stewart. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has that bwn the cause of litigation to any extent In 
this State? 

Gov. Stewabt. To some extent. There have been some declalona on that. 
They reserved coal and iron, ns I recall it, or everything but coal and iron, 
and the railroads when they sold reserved everything. And we had a suit last 
aumm(‘r in which the supreme court held that the reservations — or reserves, 
ratiier, the reserved minerals — were taxable separate and apart from the land. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you remember of the case that was decided that — 
will you have some one — I have a personal reason for wanting to study the 
matter — would you have the ca.se, the number of the case, and the book in which 
it can be found given to the commission? 

Gov. Stewart. Certainly ; be glad to do so. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Yes. 

(See Stewart Exhibit No. 1.) 

(lov. Stewabt. I will say that that Is a matter that I had under consideration 
quite a while. When I was practicing law the matter came up, and I formed 
the opinion that these re.servatlons, or, rather, reserved minerals, were taxable; 
and after I was elected governor and Mr. Kelly, the present attorney general, 
was elected attorney general, we discussed 11m matter, and he entertalnetl the 
same view. And we advised the asses.sors to as.sess those reservations. They did 
so, and a suit was brought to strike the asses-sment of those reserved minerals 
from the tax rolls in Park County la.st summer. And that was decided by Judge 
Stark, of the district court In Park (Jounty, anti appealed to the supreme court 
and affirmed, both courts holding that they were proimrty separate and distinct 
from the surface and subject to taxation. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any law. Governor, in this State regard- 
ing the boycott and the blacklist? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the substance of It? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I would not attempt to give you the substance of it, 
because I haven't looked it up recently, ami I would prefer to reserve — give you 
the citations of the law later and let you incorporate It In that way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has there been any attempt on the part of 
employers in this State to secure injunctions or damages or prosecutions of 
organized labor, of unions? 

Gov. Stewabt. No ; I don’t think there has been any attempt to prosecute the 
unions along those lines. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you account for this favorable attitude 
of organized labor and their representatives in the legislature toward cor- 
porations, toward employers? I take it from the answer that you gave a moment 
ago that you refer simply to the attitude in private relations between the indi- 
vidual and the employer. Is the same attitude shown in the dealing with labor 
legislation in this State? 

Gov. Stewabt. You mean the same liberality shown? 
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Acting Chairman Commons. By tho workingmen, by the employees, toward 
the employer; that Is, put it in another way, when It comes to a matter of 
labor legislation, Is it conducted simply by a lobby, two lobbies coming before the 
committee, one representing labor Interests and the other the employing In- 
terests. regarding, we will say, mine Inspection or hours of labor, and then 
leaving it to the committee to decide? Or l.s there an attempt prior to that for 
the employers and employees to get together and agree upon practicable meas- 
ures that will satisfy both, and thus come before the legislature united on some 
of these labor mensu-resV 

(jrov. Stewaut. Well, I assume that both methods have been used. For In- 
stance, when the eight-hour law was passed It was sort of conceded before the 
legislature convened that it would be enacted, by reason of the fact that the dif- 
ferent parties had declared in favor of It and put It in their platforms. Usually 
most of the laws embodying reforms have been brought about In that way. 
There has been an agitation which has resulted in their being made issues, 
and the different political parties indorsing the theories and pledging themselves 
to enact a suitable law. And then, of course, when the legislature convenes the 
method that you mention has been in vogue, and they have committee hearings, 
and lobbies appear for all sides. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, coming down more specifically, take such 
a tldng us the mine-inspection laws in this State. I am not familiar with what 
they are. In the drafting of those laws were the employers, the mine operators, 
consulted ? 

Cov. Stewaht. I think so. I think all elements were consulted. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They were all consul te«l so that tlie law was not 
only effective but practlcjil ; it not only reached the object which the labor people 
wanted, but was practicable in the sense that it fitted in with the business 
arrangements? 

(lov. Stewart. I think so. I would not sny that that law nor any other 
law Is entirely satisfactory to both elements. It is, I think, undisputed that if 
the employers hud their way about it absolutely that It would be modified ; 
and If the employees had their way it w'ould be modified lu the other direction, 
and it Is probably the re.sult of a compromise. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There Is no provision in the labor-legislation 
law and inspection law for the inspector to modify the law to fit the actual 
conditions? 

Gov. Stewart. Oh, no; he can’t modify the law. He must administer the 
law ns he finds It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There is no power for him to issue orders in the 
way of adjusting the law in special cases? 

Gov. Stewart. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or particular instances? 

Gov. Stewart. I don’t think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is all up to the discretion of the inspector 
in the field? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes. 

Acting (niairman Commons. As to whether the law actually applies or not? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes; but, of course, he has not the final say. The court must 
enforce the law, although the inspector should he derelict in bis duty and refuse 
t(> report an ai)use of the law — any individual could make a complaint and 
bring about a prosecution which would subject the offender to the i)enalties 
of the law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you happen to know about the prosecutions 
that have been entered by the mine-inspection department? 

Gov. Stewart. Oh, 1 think there have been a good many. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what is the verdict usually; how does it 
come out? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I could not sny as to that. I know a good many fines 
are Imposed from time to time. But, of course, there are complaints probably 
that are ungrounde<l, and in those cases no conviction would obtain. But I 
think that, taking it as a whole, the law Is pretty well enforced. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any law in this State regarding work on 
Sunday in mines? 

Gov. Stewart. I don’t think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There has never been legislation on Sunday? 

Gov. STEWiUT. No, 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the matter been up in the legislature? 
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Got. SivwABT. I am not sure that it has. 1 believe that it may have been 
discussed, but I don’t believe very seriously. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Have you any Sunday laws? 

Gov, Stewabt. Yes; we have some; but, of course, we haven't the strict 
Sunday laws that they have in some States. Sunday is a nonjudiclal day in 
this State — holiday. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any suggestions bearing on recom- 
mendations that you think this commission should make toward this general 
subject that has been b<*fore you to-day with reference either to the State — the 
part that the State should take or the Fe<leral Government should take? 

Gov. Stewart. No; I could not say that I have. I will say this, that I am 
a strong believer In the arbitration of differences between capital anti labor. 
And I believe a board such as your board, if clothed with authority, could effect 
a great reformation In the relations betwcnm labor and capital if they were 
enabled to go in and hold hearings and hand down lindings that would be 
binding on both sides. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would your idea be that that should he a Federal 
board or State boards? Which would you think wtuild be more effective in a 
matter where we have these large corporations operating throtighout the coun- 
try — I am not speaking of rallroa<ls now, because they do have that law for 
railroads, but for mining and manufacturing men particularly — <lo you think 
a Fetieral board of nuMliation and arbitration similar to that which Is in vogue 
in the matter of railways wotild be advisable or would you think that that 
ought to be left entirely to the States? 

Gov. S'rawAnT. Well, that Is a banl question to answer. There are advantages 
on both sides. The Federal board would be further riuuoved from local in- 
fluences and less likely to be swayetl by those local Influences. On the other 
hand, a State board would have perhaps more intimate knowh‘(lge of the situa- 
tion, so that it would he a hard question to answer. On the whole, though, I 
tlilnk a FtMleral arbitration boartl would probably be more effintlve. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When a disturbance of this kind, a labor dis- 
turbance reaches a critical position and large numlx^rs involved, would the State 
likely iH? compelled to call for Federal troops instead of relying upon the 
State militia? 

Gov. Stewart. It might. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose su<*h were the case In Montana, that five 
or ten thousand men were on strike; couhl tlie State militia cope with the 
situation? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I could not say as to that. It would depend upon 
circumstances. I believe that the people of this State are loyal enough to 
respond to any call that would be made to maintain peace and quiet if they 
had time In which to organize and get In shape. However, in case of strike 
disorders I think they could be very much more easily quieted by the inter- 
vention of Federal troops. My idea is that the api)t*a ranee of Feilerul troops 
prevents resistance In many cases and things quiet down, whereas as with local 
authorities, such as mllltla, very often the disturbing elements desire to take 
a try at them and see if they can’t whip them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case Fe<lernl tr(K)ps come in, their only object 
is to preserve the law and order? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, that would be the only object that either one could 
possibly have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, in that case wouhl a board, In your 
opinion, a board of mediation and arbitration, al.so umler the authority of the 
President of the Unlteil States, with power to prece<le the troops and endeavor 
to conciliate — would not that follow from the ultimate fact that the President 
might be compelled to order in the troops in such a case? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes ; I think that Is true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would that. In your opinion, be a jnstifleation 
for a Federal board of this kind, a i)ermanent board, to undertake such media- 
tion in matters which lie solely within a State? 

Gov. Stewart. I think so. I think it would be unfair to ask the Federal 
Government to' station troops in any State permanently. And the permanency 
would necessarily follow if there was no authorized rae<iiura through which a 
settlement of the existing difficulties could obtain. For Instance, If you just 
sent them in there to quell the disorder, they would quell the disorder, and 
when they were removed, if the cause was not removed, the disorder would 
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recur. And It would seem to be futile to keep sending them back unless you 
could remove the cause. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How far would you go in giving power, legal 
power, compulsory power to such a board of mediation and conciliation? Or 
have you thought about that? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I liaven’t thought about that enough to be able to 
say, but it does seem that there ought to be some such a board; and I 
feel this way, that If tliere was a properly authorized board, that you would 
never need any troops, because I believe that the employers and the em- 
ployees in ordinary cases would be satisfied with the results, and would 
abide by them, with the findings of such an arbitration board. There is not 
any disposition or <lesire on the part of the ordinary citizen of this country 
to indulge in any disorders at all. I think that the disorders that have ob- 
taintni In this State have been due perhaps to outside influences, although 
there are grave differences between tlie men. The ordinary miner in this camp, 
the man who has lived here and worketl here, he may have his grievance, but he 
is perfectly willing to settle it in an ordinary and legal way and abide by the 
result. Our i>eople are goo<l losers, and, while they will fight hard for what 
they want, if they don’t get it they don’t take up arms. I think that those 
who resort to that kind of tactics are outsiders. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, you think that such a board, if neces- 
sary to be constituted, such a board should be in a position to act promptly, 
in the very initiation, prior to any disturbance? 

G(w. Stewart. Yes; I think there would not be the disturbance, because if 
they knew they had a court, a fair and impartial court, with full authority, 
they would resort to that rather than to the disturbance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Supposing that such a Federal board were 
created, would you consider that it should have power to enter a State on its 
own InlUative, In a purely local matter, or would it have to wait upon the re- 
quest of the governor, as Is the case In the bringing in of the troops? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they ought to have authority to take up all labor 
disputes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Regardless of whether the governor makes re- 
quest or not? 

Gov. Stewart. I should think so. If a Federal board is to be established? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you give that board the power of taking 
testimony under oath? 

Gov. Stewart, Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the bringing in of books, that would be 
essential? 

Gov. Stkw'art. I think absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And with reference to preventing strikes and 
lockouts pending investigations, like the Canadian system, what would be your 
Idea of adopting the Canadian system? 

Gov. Stewart. I am not familiar enough with the Canadian system to speak, 
but I think there ought to be .some such provision as that, so that Industries 
could be continued pending the settlement of differences. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You haven’t considered that phase wholly? 

Gov. Stewart. No; I haven’t considered it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You would want a little more evidence on both 
sides to form an opinion? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have any questions, gentlemen? ^ 

Commissioner Garretsun. Just one question that has come out of this : Gov- 
ernor, you Just stated your belief In arbitration? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. The moment that arbitration becomes compulsory 
hasn’t It ceased to be arbitration and become a labor court? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, that is the trouble. That is the only trouble about It. 

Commissioner Garretson. The very essence of arbitration Is voluntary action 
on the part of the two who have disagreed? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes ; that is true. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Gov, Stewart. But, of course, until we can get some perfect system we will 
find any system with Its faults. 

CommlssiodCr Garretson. Oh, yes. Have you been familiar with the work- 
ings of the Canadian act? 
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Got. SivwABT. I am not sure that it has. 1 believe that it may have been 
discussed, but I don’t believe very seriously. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Have you any Sunday laws? 

Gov, Stewabt. Yes; we have some; but, of course, we haven't the strict 
Sunday laws that they have in some States. Sunday is a nonjudiclal day in 
this State — holiday. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any suggestions bearing on recom- 
mendations that you think this commission should make toward this general 
subject that has been b<*fore you to-day with reference either to the State — the 
part that the State should take or the Fe<leral Government should take? 

Gov. Stewart. No; I could not say that I have. I will say this, that I am 
a strong believer In the arbitration of differences between capital anti labor. 
And I believe a board such as your board, if clothed with authority, could effect 
a great reformation In the relations betwcnm labor and capital if they were 
enabled to go in and hold hearings and hand down lindings that would be 
binding on both sides. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would your idea be that that should he a Federal 
board or State boards? Which would you think wtuild be more effective in a 
matter where we have these large corporations operating throtighout the coun- 
try — I am not speaking of rallroa<ls now, because they do have that law for 
railroads, but for mining and manufacturing men particularly — <lo you think 
a Fetieral board of nuMliation and arbitration similar to that which Is in vogue 
in the matter of railways wotild be advisable or would you think that that 
ought to be left entirely to the States? 

Gov. S'rawAnT. Well, that Is a banl question to answer. There are advantages 
on both sides. The Federal board would be further riuuoved from local in- 
fluences and less likely to be swayetl by those local Influences. On the other 
hand, a State board would have perhaps more intimate knowh‘(lge of the situa- 
tion, so that it would he a hard question to answer. On the whole, though, I 
tlilnk a FtMleral arbitration boartl would probably be more effintlve. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When a disturbance of this kind, a labor dis- 
turbance reaches a critical position and large numlx^rs involved, would the State 
likely iH? compelled to call for Federal troops instead of relying upon the 
State militia? 

Gov. Stewart. It might. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose su<*h were the case In Montana, that five 
or ten thousand men were on strike; couhl tlie State militia cope with the 
situation? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I could not say as to that. It would depend upon 
circumstances. I believe that the people of this State are loyal enough to 
respond to any call that would be made to maintain peace and quiet if they 
had time In which to organize and get In shape. However, in case of strike 
disorders I think they could be very much more easily quieted by the inter- 
vention of Federal troops. My idea is that the api)t*a ranee of Feilerul troops 
prevents resistance In many cases and things quiet down, whereas as with local 
authorities, such as mllltla, very often the disturbing elements desire to take 
a try at them and see if they can’t whip them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case Fe<lernl tr(K)ps come in, their only object 
is to preserve the law and order? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, that would be the only object that either one could 
possibly have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, in that case wouhl a board, In your 
opinion, a board of mediation and arbitration, al.so umler the authority of the 
President of the Unlteil States, with power to prece<le the troops and endeavor 
to conciliate — would not that follow from the ultimate fact that the President 
might be compelled to order in the troops in such a case? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes ; I think that Is true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would that. In your opinion, be a jnstifleation 
for a Federal board of this kind, a i)ermanent board, to undertake such media- 
tion in matters which lie solely within a State? 

Gov. Stewart. I think so. I think it would be unfair to ask the Federal 
Government to' station troops in any State permanently. And the permanency 
would necessarily follow if there was no authorized rae<iiura through which a 
settlement of the existing difficulties could obtain. For Instance, If you just 
sent them in there to quell the disorder, they would quell the disorder, and 
when they were removed, if the cause was not removed, the disorder would 
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Acting Chairman Commons. How long slnoo*%)U have been employed In the 
mines? 

Mr. Sullivan. A year a^^o lust June since I 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were you discharged at that time? 

Mr. Sullivan. No ; I left my work voluntarily to accept this position for the 
city. 

Acting Chairman Commons* Is this an appointive position? 

Mr. Sullivan. This Is an appointive position. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. How long have you been a member of the union, 
or you are a member and have been, have you? 

Mr. SuLiJVAN. I have betm a member up to some time after I accepted this 
job, and then T dlscontlniUHl paying dues to the Butte Miners’ Union. I 
haven’t bc*en connecti‘d with any union since. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Not been connected with any union? 

Mr. Sullivan. Not any since. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What positions have you held in the miners’ 
union? 

ISIr. Sullivan. I was pre.sident of the Butte Miners’ Union. 

Acting C/halrman Commons. At what time? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was elected In December, 1010, and again in June, 1911. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. Are elections held every six months? 

Mr. Sui.LTVAN. They were at that time. Later on they amended their by- 
laws and constitution to have elections annually Instead of semiannually. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What at that time was the voting membership 
of the miners’ union? 

Mr. Siu.LivAN. Those eligible to vote, you mean? 

Aeting Chairman (’ommon.s. Yes; eligible to vote. 

Mr. Sullivan. Why, in the nelgiiborhood of 6,000. 

Aeting Chairman (Commons. At tlnit time were the number — what was the 
number eligible to memliersldp? Those were dues-paying members, I take it, 
6,000 dues-payIng members? 

Mr. Surj.iVAN. Yes; tliere were probably 6.500, and some of those men were 
a few months behind and they are not eligible to vole. You had to be in good 
standing in the union in order to vote. That meant that your dues would 
have to he paid up within 60 days of the day you voted. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; and apparently there w’ere 0,000 men em- 
ployed In the mines here. Would that number be eligible to membership? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes; all the men in the mines and men w'orklng around the 
sawmills and mills or at the surface work that w^ere not connected with any 
particular trade or craft. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, apparently there w^ere some 3,000 
eligible who had not paid up their dues? 

Mr. Sullivan, At that time there w^as what Is calleil the sinelterman’s union. 
Now, they had Jurisdiction over all wwk on the surfaee and around the surface 
and in the tlifferent mills here, carpenter shops, and so forth, those that w^ere 
doing the work. Later on the sineltermen’s charter was revoked, and they were 
taken over by Butte Miners’ Union No. 1. Tlien they came under the Jurisdic- 
tion of Butte Miners' Union No. 1 from that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was after your election? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. When w’as this consolidation? 

Mr. SuT.LiVAN. That was in the winter of 1012. ^ 

Acting Chairman Comaions. Were you president? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; not at that time. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. During wimt period, wiiat dates, w’ere you 
president? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was president from the 1st of January, 1011, to the 5th of 
August, I think, 1011. 1 served one month of the second term as president. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaionm. When you resigned to take this? 

Mr. Sullivan. No ; I wais elected on the executive board of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners at tlie convention that was held here at Butte af that tlH»e. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. You resigneii to take that? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was etecte<l on that, to that position, and consequently I 
left the other position as president of the miners’ union. 

Acting Chairnmn Commons. Can you describe the system that Is known as 
the rustUn^»card system? 
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Mr, Sullivan. I don’t know very much about It. I have never made appli- 
cation for a rustling card — only what I hear other fellows tell about It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has it been a matter which was discussed in 
the union? , „ . 

Mr. Suu.ivAN. Yes; it was taken up in the Butte Miners Union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you heard the discussion? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you take part in it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, I did. , ^ ...o 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you feel yon are Informeil about it? 

Mr. SiTLLTVAN. Yes; of course, I don’t know how the workings in the offleo 
are up there, or how you make application, or anything of that kind, because 
I have never made application to any of the men for any Job. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What date was that system adopttnl? 

Mr. Stu.ltvan. It was in the fall of 1012, some time around th(‘re. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any one of these witnesses who knows 
more aliout tills than you do? 

Mr. SuLTJVAN. Well, I guess some of tliem that made application for work; 

I don’t know whether any are going to he called liere or not. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You liave mdiced tin* names on the printed list? 

Mr. Sllltvan. I don’t know as any of these fellows lias made application for 
a rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may explain tlie system as you understaniV^ 
it. the best you can. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, that rustling card was adopted liere by tlie company and 
put into execution; and we liroiight it up in the miners’ union and wanted to 
know at that time If the union was going to take any action to find out about ^ 
this card, or what was going to he done. Tlie result of it was there was a com- 
mittee niipointed to Investigate. They did investigate, and tliey held a meeting 
at the auditorinm on W<‘st Broadway, to report hack. That is where they 
reported hack to the membership — this committee, that was appointed to In- 
vestigate. The meeting was called down there and a majority of the commit- 
tee reporicd, and there was a minority report. The majority report was read 
and the man at the head of The minority report got up to read his report, and 
he wanted to make some statement before he read his report, and he started 
In to make his statement to the membership there, and before he got through 
his statement, before he had really started to make his report on the rustling 
card system here, the lights were turned out and the meeting broke up there 
and 11 large part of the membership left, probably one-third. So they finally 
got the lights back on and the members that wore left there held a meeting, 
and this man reported on the rustling card system. Now, I don’t remember 
what the report was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the majority reiiort? 

Mr. SuLT.TVAN. I don’t hanlly remember what the majority report was. They 
reported about the card being In vogue here, that they did not think they 
could do anything. I think tliat was about what tlie substance of tlie report 
was. 

Acting Chairman Comi^mns. The majority report was favorable to (he card? 

Mr. Sullivan. The rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons, The minority reiMirt was opposed to it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Opposeil to the rustling card. 

Acflhg Chairman Commons. Your explanation Is tliat the minority was not 
allowed to make a report? 

Mr. SuLLU'AN. Did not make the report with the regular officers at their 
positions In the union. , . - a. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was other action taken by the union on that 
sy.stem ? 

Mr. SUT.LTVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was it? , u* 

Mr, Sullivan, Yes, sir. The next Tuesday night, two weeks from that night, 
th(*" members that were opposed to the card .seemed to go to the hall in large 
numbers. They got the motion through that they take a referendum vote on 
whether they were In favor of this card or not. And the referendum was held. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Explain your method of holding a referendum. 

Mr Sullivan. Well, the referendum vote meana that every man in good 
standing In the Butte Miners’ Union can, on presenting his card to the clerks 
and Judges, cast his vote either way he. wants to. ^ 
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^ Acting Chairman Commons. Must that l)o done at certain hours? 

Mr. S^LivAN. Yes; b(‘t\v(‘en 0 o’clock In the morning and 11 o’clock in the 
evening. The polls are optMi all that time, between 9 o’clock in the morning 

Acting Chnlrinnn Common.s. About 14 hours? 

Mr. Sm.i.TVAN. Yes. 

Acting Chnlrruan (’ommonb. Are available for voting? 

Mr. Sn.T.iv.vN. Ye.s. 

Acting (’hjiirnmn Commons. Dot^s that make it possible for every man that is 
eligible to vote? 

Mr. ScLi.iv.vN. Well, 1 don't think that under a qu>>stlon of that kind whero it 
was voting yes or no — I do think tliey couhl vote the whole, entire meniFWrship 
In that time. If the vote wa.s to pass on dlflereut candidates it would rcHiuire 
more tiiru‘. 

Acting Chairumn Commons. They voted on this question yes or no; that is, to 
approve or disapprove this system? 

Mr. SuLi.iVAN. Ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wfmt was done nt the referendum on this? 

Mr. Sullivan. Tliere were soiiieililng like 4,001) votes cast; the majority were 
opposed to the card. 

Af-ting Chairman Commons. What was tlu* vote? 

Mr. Sm.LiVAN. I don’t reimunher the exact figures, hut the majority won out 
by 250 or niK). That is al)out the majority that they had. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Against the card? 

<< Mr. Sxtlltvan. Yes^ against th<‘ card. And I miudd state that thi.s ballot 
that was pre.sented l>y the otliciU's at that time confuse<l a great nuniy of the 
members. In order to vote against this luTe rustling-card system you had to 
vote yes, instead of, as under imllnary circumstances, if you wanted to vote 
•> against a proposition you voted no. The reading of the ballot w'as such if 
you w'apted to vote against the card you had to vote yes, jind a great many 
of the hiemhers thougiit that w*a.s the reason that rustling cards got such a 
vote that it did. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, you think the majority against it 
would have h<*<‘n h\rgt*r? 

Mr. SuLi.TVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you say that the majority against it was 
about 200? 

Mr. SuijjvAN. Betwc'en 250 and vlOO, T think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oiit of 4,(X)0 votes? 

Mr. SxTLi.iVAN. Out of 4,0(K) votes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And there w'ere about how many eligible to vote? 

Mr, Sullivan, I don't know how' many w'ore In good standing at that time; 
I would venture to .say between live ami six tbousand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have heard the rustling-card system de- 
p.oril)cd hero at the hearing, have you? 

Mr. Sin.LTVAN, rnrtiall.v ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What you have heard of it is practically sub- 
stantially correct, is it? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think so. 

Acting Chalrninn Commons. There is another matter that W'os brought up 
here, the^ discharge of certain So< ialist.s. Was a referendum held on that 
sul).1ect? 

Mr. Sxtlltvan. On the dls<*harge; yes, sir. 

Acting Chnirmnn Commons. What was the record of that? Were you an 
oiheer at that time? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was a member of the executive hoard of the Western Fed- 
eration of Mlner.s, and happened to l)e here at that time that the men were 
diswargetl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat was the result of the referendum? 

Mr. Sullivan. Eleven hundred and twenty-six to forty-four hundred and some 
odd ; I don’t know just w liat It was exactly. The majority were in favor of 
stTelng the men discharged; but that w^asn’t the way it w^as put to them; It was 
put on the strike question. 

Acting Chalrninn Commons. I am siieaking of what was the referendum on — 
the question of the discharge of the Socialists? How was that question put? 

Mr. Sullivan. There was no referendum taken on the discharge of the 
Socialists. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What was the question? 
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Mr, Sullivan. I don’t know very much about It. I have never made appli- 
cation for a rustling card — only what I hear other fellows tell about It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has it been a matter which was discussed in 
the union? , „ . 

Mr. Suu.ivAN. Yes; it was taken up in the Butte Miners Union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you heard the discussion? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you take part in it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, I did. , ^ ...o 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you feel yon are Informeil about it? 

Mr. SiTLLTVAN. Yes; of course, I don’t know how the workings in the offleo 
are up there, or how you make application, or anything of that kind, because 
I have never made application to any of the men for any Job. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What date was that system adopttnl? 

Mr. Stu.ltvan. It was in the fall of 1012, some time around th(‘re. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any one of these witnesses who knows 
more aliout tills than you do? 

Mr. SuLTJVAN. Well, I guess some of tliem that made application for work; 

I don’t know whether any are going to he called liere or not. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You liave mdiced tin* names on the printed list? 

Mr. Sllltvan. I don’t know as any of these fellows lias made application for 
a rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may explain tlie system as you understaniV^ 
it. the best you can. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, that rustling card was adopted liere by tlie company and 
put into execution; and we liroiight it up in the miners’ union and wanted to 
know at that time If the union was going to take any action to find out about ^ 
this card, or what was going to he done. Tlie result of it was there was a com- 
mittee niipointed to Investigate. They did investigate, and tliey held a meeting 
at the auditorinm on W<‘st Broadway, to report hack. That is where they 
reported hack to the membership — this committee, that was appointed to In- 
vestigate. The meeting was called down there and a majority of the commit- 
tee reporicd, and there was a minority report. The majority report was read 
and the man at the head of The minority report got up to read his report, and 
he wanted to make some statement before he read his report, and he started 
In to make his statement to the membership there, and before he got through 
his statement, before he had really started to make his report on the rustling 
card system here, the lights were turned out and the meeting broke up there 
and 11 large part of the membership left, probably one-third. So they finally 
got the lights back on and the members that wore left there held a meeting, 
and this man reported on the rustling card system. Now, I don’t remember 
what the report was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the majority reiiort? 

Mr. SuLT.TVAN. I don’t hanlly remember what the majority report was. They 
reported about the card being In vogue here, that they did not think they 
could do anything. I think tliat was about what tlie substance of tlie report 
was. 

Acting Chairman Comi^mns. The majority report was favorable to (he card? 

Mr. Sullivan. The rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons, The minority reiMirt was opposed to it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Opposeil to the rustling card. 

Acflhg Chairman Commons. Your explanation Is tliat the minority was not 
allowed to make a report? 

Mr. SuLLU'AN. Did not make the report with the regular officers at their 
positions In the union. , . - a. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was other action taken by the union on that 
sy.stem ? 

Mr. SUT.LTVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was it? , u* 

Mr, Sullivan, Yes, sir. The next Tuesday night, two weeks from that night, 
th(*" members that were opposed to the card .seemed to go to the hall in large 
numbers. They got the motion through that they take a referendum vote on 
whether they were In favor of this card or not. And the referendum was held. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Explain your method of holding a referendum. 

Mr Sullivan. Well, the referendum vote meana that every man in good 
standing In the Butte Miners’ Union can, on presenting his card to the clerks 
and Judges, cast his vote either way he. wants to. ^ 
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Acting ^bulrman Commons. What was the total vote at that time? 

Mr. Sullivan. The total vote? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You gave the vote at the time as 1,120. 

Mr. Sullivan. One thousand one hundred and twenty-six In favor of rein- 
stating those men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One thousand one hundred and twenty-six In 
favor of reinstating those men? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; and the other 4,400, I forget just exactly, something 
over 4,4(Kl, 

Commi.ssioner Oarretson. Against? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Hr Acting Chairman Commons. Against what? 

Mr. Sullivan. Against reinstating them or against censing work to have them 
reinstated. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was the vote on the question of whether they 
slioukl strike at tliat time? 

Mr. Sullivan. That is the w’ay the thing was put on the ballot: Are you in 
favor of going on strike for the reinstatement of our discharged brothers or dis- 
criminated brothers, or something of that kind? 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the vote was 4,400 to 1,126 against striking 
on account of these <llscharged Socialists? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you consider that a fair representation 
of the feeling of the rank and file of the membership as dlstlngulsluHl from this 
committee of 25? 

Mr. Sullivan. I don’t quite understand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would that vote of 4,400 to 1,120 be a fair Judg- 
ment of the feeling of the rank and file on that question ns distinguished from 
any influence that the leaders or ofilcers of the union might have? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think that was a fair — that was their opinion, they voted 
that way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They were not in favor of standing out to have 
these men reinstated? 

Mr. SuLT.rv'AN. Tlmt is the way they voted. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company is said to have reinstated some of 
these men. Wfis tliat done before or after this vote? 

Mr. Sullivan. It was done after, I think. I don^t think there was anybody 
reinstated before that vote. And rumor had it on the street there were to be 
several hundred more discharged. 

1 believe that the union, or the officers of the union, would not have taken any 
action only because those rumors Avere so current on the street that they were 
going to cioan out a certain political party here, right out of the city. 

Acting Clialrnmn Commons. It would seem on the face of it that four-fifths 
of the voters would stand by the company In cleaning out the Socialists? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, that is the way they voted. They were voting against 
a strike, apparently. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What date was this election? 

Mr. SuLiivAN. It was in — I should judge it was on the 22d or 23d of March, 
around there — between that nml the latter part of March, 1912. 

Acting Chairman CoMAroNs. What other referendum votes has the union 
conducted? Did It conduct any on the adoption of these contracts that were 
a4cg>ted here? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; It took a referendum, I think, on both of those con- 
tracts. I wasn’t here at the last time the contract was made; but I was here 
at the time the first contract was made. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In 1907? 

Mr. Sullivan. In 1907. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember what the referendum vote 
was? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir ; T don’t remember. I could not say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember which way the vote went? 

Mr. SUI.LIVAN. Well, It took two referendums the first time. I am not quite 
clear on It now ; I have forgotten ; but the first referendum was for $4 straight. 
The miners’ union amended their constitution now, If I remember right, mak- 
ing the minimum wage $4, and the first referendum they took was — they 
adopted the amendment to the constitution making the mlnlmdm wage $4, 
then they had some ^ckering with the company through committees, the slid- 
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Mr, Sullivan. I don’t know very much about It. I have never made appli- 
cation for a rustling card — only what I hear other fellows tell about It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has it been a matter which was discussed in 
the union? , „ . 

Mr. Suu.ivAN. Yes; it was taken up in the Butte Miners Union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you heard the discussion? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you take part in it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, I did. , ^ ...o 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you feel yon are Informeil about it? 

Mr. SiTLLTVAN. Yes; of course, I don’t know how the workings in the offleo 
are up there, or how you make application, or anything of that kind, because 
I have never made application to any of the men for any Job. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What date was that system adopttnl? 

Mr. Stu.ltvan. It was in the fall of 1012, some time around th(‘re. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any one of these witnesses who knows 
more aliout tills than you do? 

Mr. SuLTJVAN. Well, I guess some of tliem that made application for work; 

I don’t know whether any are going to he called liere or not. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You liave mdiced tin* names on the printed list? 

Mr. Sllltvan. I don’t know as any of these fellows lias made application for 
a rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may explain tlie system as you understaniV^ 
it. the best you can. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, that rustling card was adopted liere by tlie company and 
put into execution; and we liroiight it up in the miners’ union and wanted to 
know at that time If the union was going to take any action to find out about ^ 
this card, or what was going to he done. Tlie result of it was there was a com- 
mittee niipointed to Investigate. They did investigate, and tliey held a meeting 
at the auditorinm on W<‘st Broadway, to report hack. That is where they 
reported hack to the membership — this committee, that was appointed to In- 
vestigate. The meeting was called down there and a majority of the commit- 
tee reporicd, and there was a minority report. The majority report was read 
and the man at the head of The minority report got up to read his report, and 
he wanted to make some statement before he read his report, and he started 
In to make his statement to the membership there, and before he got through 
his statement, before he had really started to make his report on the rustling 
card system here, the lights were turned out and the meeting broke up there 
and 11 large part of the membership left, probably one-third. So they finally 
got the lights back on and the members that wore left there held a meeting, 
and this man reported on the rustling card system. Now, I don’t remember 
what the report was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the majority reiiort? 

Mr. SuLT.TVAN. I don’t hanlly remember what the majority report was. They 
reported about the card being In vogue here, that they did not think they 
could do anything. I think tliat was about what tlie substance of tlie report 
was. 

Acting Chairman Comi^mns. The majority report was favorable to (he card? 

Mr. Sullivan. The rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons, The minority reiMirt was opposed to it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Opposeil to the rustling card. 

Acflhg Chairman Commons. Your explanation Is tliat the minority was not 
allowed to make a report? 

Mr. SuLLU'AN. Did not make the report with the regular officers at their 
positions In the union. , . - a. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was other action taken by the union on that 
sy.stem ? 

Mr. SUT.LTVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was it? , u* 

Mr, Sullivan, Yes, sir. The next Tuesday night, two weeks from that night, 
th(*" members that were opposed to the card .seemed to go to the hall in large 
numbers. They got the motion through that they take a referendum vote on 
whether they were In favor of this card or not. And the referendum was held. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Explain your method of holding a referendum. 

Mr Sullivan. Well, the referendum vote meana that every man in good 
standing In the Butte Miners’ Union can, on presenting his card to the clerks 
and Judges, cast his vote either way he. wants to. ^ 
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Mr. Sullivan. I don't know ns there wns any issue at that time. I (/,„]’( 

think there wns any Issue, simply two opposing parties at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On what ground did you make the campaign; 
was it merely personal grounds? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; not that I know of. It was this man who testified 
yesterday, Mr. Murphy, that opposed me the first time I ran for president of 
the miners’ union, and I was elected at that time. I had no personal feeling 
against Mr. Murphy other than I had the same right to contest for the oflice 
that he did. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you oppose the policies of the union as 
conciuctod tlion? 

Mr. SuiJJVAN. Yes, sir; we opposed the policies of the union to a certain 
extent. Most of tlie fellows, I guess, that voted for me were not in favor of 
the policies of tiie union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For example, what policies? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, take, for instance, some of the policies that were carried 
out later in allowing the rustling card system to he put in vogue in a place like 
this, where there was no occasion for it. That we should not stand idly by and 
allow a tiling like tliat to go tlirougli ami didn’t even consult the membership. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you make tlint an issue? 

Iilr. Sullivan. No, sir; that was before tlie rustling canl system was put In 
vogue. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The rustling card system was put in later? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmirnmn (’ommons. What wore the otlier issues at tliat time? 

Mr. Suij.ivan. The policies, jou mean? 

Acting Cluilrman Commons. Wlien wore the Socialists discharged? 

Mr. Sullivan. The Socialists were discharged in March, 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Alter your time? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, .sir; that wns after I was elected president; that was 
while I was a member of the executive board. T don't tlilnk tbere was any 
clear-cut Issue at the time I was elected president. It was .simiily a feeling 
that those fellows were company men and tliat they didn’t really represent 
the membersliip. 

Acting Cliulrmnn Commons. In what sense was tliere a feeling that they were 
company men; they had made this contract? 

Mr. Sullivan, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which liad been voted upon by the miners? 

Mr. Sullivan. Not tliose particular men, but it was their followers. 

Acting Olialrman I’ommons. They had made this contract? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the membership had supported it ap- 
parently? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, that was not one of the issues? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; ami prior to this time, I might say back along .sev- 
eral years, the company were in the habit of giving leases to the officers of the 
miners’ union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you mean by tliat? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, a lease — some people cull it tribute. Tiiey would gl^e 
them a little ledge of first-class ore In one of the mines to go In and take out — 
first-class ore or pretty good ore. They ship It to the smelter and get their 
money for it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean they would allow them to go in, not 
working on a wage scale at all? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes ; a lea.se is something just the same as a contract you take 
from somebody. You go In and make what you can. Say, for instance, I lease 
a little property up hero, and I would go down and everything I would get out 
of there was mine, except a certain commission I gave to the man that 1 leased 
the property from — a royalty. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Was there very much of that? 

Mr. SuixivAN. Why, yes, sir ; there was a whole lot of It. 

The aldermen of the city got leases, the officers of the union got leases all 
around down at Green Mountain mine, and at Wild Bill, and different places 
around the officers had leases. 

Acting Cttairman Commons. During what period was the leasing? 
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Mr. SxJixivAN, I could not give the dates, but it was when ;Mr. Soallon was 
manager of the Amalgamated mines here. 

Acting Chairman C<ommons. It was prior to the time that you were electeil? 

Mr. Sullivan. It was before my time. 

Commissioner Lennon. That must be 10 years ago or more? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; I tlduk it was. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ihvause he has not been iminnger for 10 years, I am 
sure. How long was it. Mr. Kelley, since Mr, Scnlloii was manager? 

Mr. Kelley. It was 11 years last February. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did that lease system ( ontlnue after Mr. S< allon? 

Mr. Sullivan. I don’t think so. I don’t think it did. 

Aeting Chjilnnan Commov.s. Then It had not been in existence from 190.5 down 
until the time that you were electeil? 

Itir. SuLiivAN. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Aeting Clmirmun Commons. That could not have I>een an Issue In your 
election? 

l\Ir, Sttlltvan. Xo, sir; the leasing i)r<>i)ositlon wasn’t an issue, but those 
same fellows that were instrumental and very netive around the miners’ union 
at the time of the leasing were still actively supporting the men tluit were op- 
posed to tlu; ti(‘ket I was running on. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. You tliink that that tiling that had lu^en seven 
years ago — seven >€N‘irs pnwious — do you think that liad eoiisiilerahle to do with 
the fending in electing you as opposed to tlaan? 

Mr. St llivan. Well, I expint It had sometliing to do on neeoimt of those 
fellows. 

Aeting Chairman Commons. Then w'ere there any other issues? 

Mr. Sui.i.ivxN. Any other IssuosV 

Aeting Chairman (’ommons. Yes. 

Mr. SuLi,iv\N. 1 don’t know' of any other Issues. Those fellows that w’ere on 
the other side at that time stnuned to do tije Iddding of the company on different 
occasions. Soy, for instance, the time the clerks w’orked for early closing here. 
They w'antinl to close at G o’cl()ck, and most of the stores did close here at G 
o’ckK'k. witli tlie exception of tlie Hennessy Co., and they W'ouldn’t close at G 
o’clock, and the clerks’ union brought their grievances np to tlic miners’ union, 
to get the Indorsement of the mimu's’ union on the stand tlu'y Imd taken, tiu* 
early closing stand. 

Acting (Miairman CoMiioNs. IVIr. Ciorretson, any questions? 

Mr. SUT.LIVAN. The miners’ union at Ihjit time w'as pretty evenly divided on 
tlie matter, and the fact of the matter was that after the thing wa.s thrasiied 
out they deeiiled against the clerks, against tlie stand that tlie clerks’ union 
had taken, and stood witli tlie company stori' — tlie Hennessy store. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Tliese leases — in giving of leases by companies like 
the mining companies, did they give them to many Individuals? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; not to many; they gave them to those inou that they 
thought W'ere influential in the organization. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are tliey given to anybody — I nieap according to 
common report — except for a purfiose? 

Mr. SuLiJVAN. Oh, I tliink tliey have a purpose; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVero they alw’uys profitable, these lenses? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think the most of them were; yes, .sir; I am positive they 
wera 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Lennon, any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Had the Amalgamated ever been connected with the 
company store here? 

Mr. SuTxivAN. The Amalgamated? 

Commissioner Lennon. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Sullh'AN. That Is something T could not toll you. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was there a time when the people of Rutte considered 
the Hennessy store a company store? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; there was. 

Commissioner Lennon. That was before the Amalgamated? 

Mr, Sullivan. That was before the Amalgamated ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before the Amalgamated Co. was in existence here? 
Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, was It In reality a company store? 
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Mr ‘ivT.iivAn. I don’t know: I could not say; but I always thought it was 
nmj i thought so for a long time after the Amalgamated took things over. j. 
it vv^l^? a company store, still I (lon t know whether it WHS Or Dot. 

(Commissioner (xauhutson. Wlmt year did this (luestiou of early closing in 
the Uennessy store come up? 

Mr. SifujvAN. That is a long way back; I could not tell you’esactly what 
year. 

Commissioner Gaurktson. About 1S99? 

Mr. Svj.iAVAN. It probably was 1899 or 1900; somewhere there. 

Comitiissioner O’Connell. Is this leasing .system still in vo/?ue? 

Mr. St/LJJVAN. No, sir; I don’t know of any of it goin^f on now — that is, the 
company giving leases. 

Conimlssionor O’Connell. How long ago was that discontiniie<I? 

Mr. SVLUVAN. It was probably shortly after Mr. Scallon left here. 
f’oniinissioiKT Cakretson. Do you know whether such leases as that were 
made a mutter of record? 

Mr. Sullivan. On what book? 

Commissioner Oauretson. Are they recorded in any public place? 

Mr. StTij.ivAN. I don’t think so; no, sir. I don’t think they are; I don’t 
know. 

Coinmihsionor O’Connell. It was some 10 or 11 years ago since the leasing 
system was in vogue? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Comml.ssioner 0’<V>nnkll. What number of men do you imagine had leases? 

Mr. SuLiJVAN. Well, I could not tell you exactly. 

Commi.ssiouer 0 ’(’onnell. Do you know personally of men that had leases? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes ; oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were they ofllcers of the organization? 

Mr. SxTixivAN. Yes, sir. Ed Long, he was presi«lent, or past president, he 
had a lease ; Dan Shay, he was a secretary of the miners’ union, he had a lease ; 
Jerry Hanley, secretary, he had a lease. 

Commissioner O'Connei.t,. Had these leases when they held these ofhces? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; I think they had left the otllces; got the leases after that 
Commissioner O’C’onnkll. Cot the leases after tliey retired from office? 

Mr. Sullivan, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(\)nnkll. That wouldn’t indicate, then, they were seeking 
Influence with the officers after he had left the office, would it? 

^tr. Sullivan. No; it would not. A f«‘llow on the outside might think that 
they had probably done .something that they were paid for after they left. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Paid for work done? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was purely imaginary? 

Mr. Sui.LiVAN. My imagination, exactly. 

Commissioner O'Connkli. You mentioned three. Are there any others, any 
large iiumber, say fifty or a hundred? 

Mr. SULTAVAN. Oh, I could mention more. I might mention one more — I don’t 
know wlietlu'r he was — lie was at one time president of tiie miners’ union. 

Ckuuinlssloner O’Connell. Were there any liumble members of the union who 
had leases? 

Mr. Sullivan. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who never held office, ivho just simply held mem- 
bership : they proliahly would not come to your attention. 

Mr. Stu livan. Well, there was two — T can’t call their names — I know one 

fellow, his first name Is Archie, but I can’t 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever have a lease? 

Mr. SiTLI-TVAN. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell, Ever offered one? 

Mr. SinxiVAN. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Every seek one? 

Mr. Sullivan. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know anything about what the profits on 
these lenses were? 

Mr. SUT.LIVAN. No ; I haven't any Idea what the profit of those leases was. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Did the man who had a lease — for Instance, one of 
these officers }v>u mentioned — ^would his mode of living and his walk In life, his 
dress, or anything In his make-up or appearance Indicate that he was living 
more profitably than he had before? 
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Mr. SuixiYAN. Well, I expect so. A fellow can tell pretty nearly whether a 
man is broke or has a little In reserve. I should judge that by their appearance, 
ivhile they didn’t put on any extra fashions or anything of that kind, that they 
were very comfortably fixeil. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. No indication that they had grown rich very sud- 
denly, however? 

Mr. Sullivan. Thi.s Shay fellow, he bought a ranch down In Bitter R(H)t ; he 
Ls on it still ; he is a judge, justice of the lamce, here at the present time. 

Commissioner 0'Connei.l. You are holding a city position now, as I under- 
stand? 

Mr. SuiLiVAN. Yes. 

(N)inmi.ssioner O’CJonnell. What is the .salary of tin* mayor of Butte? 

Mr. Sullivan. The salary? 

Comrais.sIoner O’Connell. Ye.s. 

Mr. Suixtvan. Four thousand dollars a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What salary to the position you are now occupying? 

Mr, Sullivan. Kightivn hundred dollars a year. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. You are np|>oint<‘d by the mayor? 

Mr. Sulllv’an. Appointcsl by the mayor; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the salaries of the other ofliclals ; for In- 
>tance. city attorney? 

Mr. Sullivan. The city attorney, I don’t know exactly what his salary is. 

(’ommi.ssiom'r O’Connei.l. What is the salary of the* chief of the lire depart- 
ment, or whoever is head of that <lepartment, or whatever you call him — the chief 
i)f i)olice? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think his salary is $200 a month : I ain’t i>ositlve about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the salary of tiie chief of police? 

Mr. Sullivan. I couldn’t say what tliat is. 

(kunralssioner O’Connell. What department are yon in cliarge of? 

Mr. Sullivan. Stre^et department. ^ 

(JommlssioiK'r O’Connell. You are the head of the stre(*t department? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

(kmmnssloner 0’(’onnell. What comes under your department? 

Mr. Su: livan. The work? 

(Commissioner O’Connell. All the stroi't work? 

Mr. SuLJ.iVAN. You mean what work I have charge «)f here in the city? 

CCommlssioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. SinxivAN- Street work; that K cleaning the streets and grading the 
streets and keeping the crosswalks in, cleaning the gutters, building water boxes, 
and so forth, and looking after removal of all garbage and ashes. 

(’Commissioner O’Connell. What class of skill have you employed? 

Mr. Sullivan. Common labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell, All common labor? 

Mr. Sullivan. Common labor and teamsters. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W’hat Is the salary of the labor? 

Mr. Sullivan. Four dollars a day f<>r eight hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Teamsters? 

Mr. Sullivan. Four dollars a day for eight hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All labor coming umler your department Is $4 a 
day for eight hours? 

Mr. Sullivan. With the exception of the men on steam rollers, and firemen 
that watch the steam rollers at night, the hor.st>shoers and the blacksmiths; 
(hey get a larger scale than $4. 

Commissioner O’CConnell. How long have you held this position? 

Mr. Suixivan. Since this last July, the 1st of last July, a year ago— that is, 
the 1st of last July. , , , . 

Commissioner O’C^inneix. They are not under civil service, are they? 

Mr. Sullivan. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the same force that was employed when you 
took office still employed? . ^ 

Mr. Sullivan. Not all of them, no; but I guess the majority of them are still 

there. 

Commissioner O’Connelx How are they selected ; how are the workmen se- 
lected In your department? ^ . . 

Mr. Sullivan. Mostly efficiency. Of course, I know a large number of men 
here, and when I have an opportunity and I know a fellow Is a good workman, 
have known him for a number of years, I give him a chance to go to work. 
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Commissioner O’Coxnell. Do you know the political affiliations of the em* 
ployees In your deportment? 

Mr. Sullivan. The political affiliations, well, I do not There are some 
Democrats, some of them Hepul)liemis, ami the mnjority of them are Socialists.' 

Commissioner O’Connelo. It is iK>t a necessary qualification for employment 
for tliem to Indong to any one particular party, is it? 

Mr. Siii.LiVAN. No, sir. 1 have never asked a man what his political affilia- 
tions were. 

Coinmis.sioncr O’Connell. Would you know without asking him? 

Mr. Sni.MVAN. No; I have nt) way of knowinj'. 

Commissioner ()’(k)NNELL. If a man was a prominent Socialist in this city, 
would you know it? 

Mr. StjLlivan. Yes, sir; if he took a prominent part, an active part, In the 
So<‘lalist movcmient here, I would know it, I think. 

Commissioner O’Conneij-. Thei», if he made application for employment, you 
wt>uld have a pretty fair idea? 

Mr. SurLiVAN. I would have an Idea he was a Socialist. 

(^mnnlssioner ( )’Coi\Nhi.L. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all, Mr. Sullivan, Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DAN SHOVLIN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your name ami address? 

Mr. SiioVLiN. Dan Shovlin, 80 East Park Street. 

Acting Chnirimui (’(»mmons. What is yiuir occupaticm? 

Mr. Shovlin. Miner. 

Acting Chairman (U)mmons. Are you working? 

Mr. Siiovi.iN. Y'es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what comt>any? 

Mr. SnovriN. The Davis-Dal.v. 

Acting C.hairinan Common.^. Whore is that? 

ISIr. Shovlin. It is a mine down on Park Stn'Ot. 

A<ling (Mniirman Commons. How long have you been in the work? 

Mr. Shovlin. W(U‘king for that company? 

Acting Chairman Commons. No; any conqmny in the mining district. 

]Mr. SiioMAN. P»een mining about 11 years. 

Acting (■hairman (!ommon.s. What companb's have yon worked for? 

Mr. Shovlin. I worked for the A. C. M. Co., and for the Clark interests when 
they were here, and for tlie r>avi.s-DaIy people. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You were active in organizing the new union, 
were you not? 

Idr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’hairman (^ommon.s. At what time was that organized? 

^Ir. Shovlin. It was organize<l on the 23<1 of June. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were the causes leading up to that organi- 
zation? Y(ai heard the statement that Mr. Sullivan made? 

Mr. Shovlin. S«»me of them; ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman ComioNs. Which of those were prominent In leading to the 
organization of the new union? 

Mr. Shovlin. Dis.satlsfactlon with the old organization. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Well, on what grounds, what particular grounds 
were i»rominent? 

Mr. Shovlin. I believe one of the most important factors In causing the 
organization of the new union was the refusal of the ofiieers of Butte Miners’ 
Union to accept a motion for a referendum vote on the assessment ; that Is, the 
extra assessment that was levied for the strikers In Michigan. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What time was that? 

Mr. Shovlin. I believe it was In September that that assessment was levied. 
First there wils an assessment that came from Denver of $2. I believe that 
came in September. That is authorized by the executive board; that is, their 
power to levy that assessment. It was never questioned that they had that 
right. At a regular meeting also in September, I believe, the 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, now, what meeting, regular meeting of 
what? 

Mr. Shoi».in. Well, now, u regular meeting of the miners’ union. I am speak- 
ing of tlie miners’ union now. 
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Actirm Chairman Commons. Was that first t>no tin? local miners’ union or the 
Denver liomlQuarters that orUere<I the us.sessmontV 

Mr. Shovlin. The first asst*ssinenl? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. SuovLiN. Tlie executive board. There is no exeeuthe board in the local. 

Actlnj? Chuiruian Commons. Now, the se<*oiid one was — just continue. 

Mr. SiiovMN. It was at a regular nandiug of the miners. I don’t know how 
many was there. I hani>eucHl to be night shift at the time. And (hey voted at 
thtit meeting to put on tut amount, enough of an amount to make it sidft for the 
month; that is, a shift wages for the mouth — a du.>’s wage for the month. 
That would be an assessment that was put i»n, and weaire eutitUnl to a n'lereii- 
duia vote on all assi'siuents that are levieil in the local. This was put on ut a 
regular iiu^eting. 

Acting Chairman Commons, In SepUMiiher? 

Mr. SiiovuN. I bi'Iu‘\e it was in Septemher. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, 

]Mr. Snoviax. And in October — 1 li<*lie\e It was the hitUw part of Septoml>er — 
and then the first part of October 1 hapiH'ned to go <ui the day shilt again, and 
I made a motion from the ll4»or of the miners’ union hall at an4)lher regular 
me<'ting that the nuaiihers 1)0 given a referendum \o(e on that assessmeiiL The 
presiilont in the chair at ll»e time n'fu.siMl to entertain the motion. I api)eale<l 
from his decision, as any nicmhcu’ has lln‘ right. He refused to put the api)eal, 
.showing Unit he did not uiuhastaml parliamentary tactics, or he just wwihln’t 
put the moti<‘n because Slu)vllu made it, or some reason or other. .\nd then 
after, I got the thwu* then and tohl him what I thought Jibout that for taking 
such arbitrary action, and thmlly some fidlow in the audience, I believe It was — 
1 ain’t sure who it was now — he sa.\s: "Oh, give It to tliem and show them how 
bad w’e can beat them." And on the appeal tlie president put the motiou on the 
apiK^al, and I lost on the appeal. 

A<*ting Chairman Commons. Does the refenaidum vote In llu* local rcHpilre 
action by a meeting of this kind? 

Mr. SiiovLiN, It is not ne<*essary. That was tlie means we l(M)k to force them. 

Aclii-g (’hairman Commons. What is ih(‘ rule of the union tdioul iiiilhiting 
the refert'udum vote? Can you do it by [K>lition? 

Mr. Shovlin. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman (’ommonr. A certain numlier of names? 

Mr. Shovlin. Twenty names are .siifiicieut. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Why ditln’t you follow that proc'odure, then, and 
get 20 members to sign your petition for nderendum? 

Mr. Shovlin. That wa.sn’t necessary, wasn’t absolutely necvssary. It could 
have been brought up at a regular iiu‘eting ami done that, but It wasn’t 
absolutely necessary to petition. 

Acting Chairman Commons. WIu*n they ^ot(‘^l you down on that proposition 
why didn’t you try the other methofl? 

Mr. Shovlin. .lust about as useless to attempt the other method as It was to 
try to get the floor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why wa.s it? 

Mr. Shovlin. I thought so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. C/Ouldn’t you liave gotten 20 names? 

Mr. Shovlin. I could have gotten 20 names easily. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why didn’t you go and get them, then? 

Mr. Shovlin. Because I didn’t think It wim worth while after being turned 
doNvn that way. It would have been a w'aste of time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why did you think it was not worth while 
and would be a waste of time? Why did you think It w'as a waste of time? 

Mr. Shovlin. I thought it would he a waste of time; I figured it would be 
turned down just the same as the other was ; it might have been, too. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what w'ny? We have had a description of 
the way In which the referendum vote is conducted — 12 hours, or two days are 
given for a referendum vote. Would that be a useless procedure? 

Mr. Shovlin. If you get a referendum vote it would not be a useless procedure, 
but you would have to go before the meeting, a regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When you initiate by petition, does It have to 
come before a regular meeting? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes. The initiative for petition has to be submitted to the body, 
and they take action on it 
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Cowmisslonor Garretson. The petition is ilirecteti to the lodge itself, is it uot^ 

Mr. Shovun. It is directed to the oflicers calling for a meeting. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Yes. 

Mr. Shoylin. That is subject to discussion to refer that. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the body has to pass on it, the lodge itself 
has to pass on it before it is referred to the membership for a referendum vote? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Referred to the lodge itself? 

Mr. SiiovLiN. Yes; that is it. 

Comniisslonor Garretson. And not by the originators of the r><?tition? 

Mr. SiiovMN. No; it is not referred by them at all. 

Acting (Umirman Commons. As I understand it, you have two methods, one by 
the meeting and one by petition? 

Mr. Shovijn. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the petition has to go before the meeting? 

Mr. SnovLiN. Yes; it does. Tlie pelition that is gotten up that way is simply 
a called meeting making (hat a special order of business. 

Acting ('hairrnan Coaimons. Now, what other causes of dissatisfaction? 

Mr. SSiiovMN. Then anotlier cause was later on — was the action of the presi- 
dent in having one of the menibers of the organization working at the High Ore 
mine discharged without consulting the local ; that is, without consulting the 
members at a regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I didn’t get that point. 

Mr. Shovlin. I say it was the action of the president of the miners’ union in 
having a member of the miners’ union discharged from the High Ore mine. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. That means up high? 

Mr. SiioVLiN. That means the name of the mine. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELT,. Just continue. Why did he ask for his discharge? 

Mr. SiioVLiN. Because they quarrele<l and they had at the mine — this fellow 
struck him a couple of times utkI knocked him down a couple of times, I 
understand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How did he get him discharged — go to the 
foreman? 

Mr. Shovijn. No, sir. He went to the foreman first, and the foreman soys, 
asked him if tills young fellow — said. “ Is he in good standing? ” And the young 
fellow answered, “ Yes,” and this foreman said, ” Well, since you are in good 
standing, that is all. You can go to work.” 

Omuulssloner O’Connell. W’as that one of the requisites — that the president 
allow everybody to lick him? 

Mr. SiiovLiN. No ; that it not a requisite at all, because this fellow happened 
to be a big, husky fellow, and the fellow that licke<l him was a little bit of 
fellow. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ashamed of the fellow? 

INfr. SiiovLiN. So it \vas no requisite be would have for that. 

Acting tUiairrann Commons. How did he succeed in having him fired? 

Mr. SiiovLiN. He went — afterwards he came down town; the foreman refused; 
and the president came down town, I presume, and went to the office; he seen 
one of the managers some place, had this fellow discharged ; that is, word was 
sent to the mine for this fellow to come and see Mr. Gillie. 1 believe he did 
that there. That was another of the reasons, I believe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did that occur? 

Mr. Shovltn, Some time In March or April. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, any other instances? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes; there was another instance. When we thought possibly 
we could get a square election up there by having voting machines in. An 
amendment was submitted to that effect, was read at two meetings, and on 
the night of the third, why, the action was to be taken, and was brought up 
that night and read, and I made a motion myself that it be adopted as read. 
Another member there made a motion that it be thrown in the waste basket. 
The vote was taken on it — that is, the usual form of vote — ^and we were not 
satisfied with that, because the president ruled that the motion had carried 
to throw it in tlie waste basket, and threw the amendment in the waste basket. 
A division of the house was culled with reference to it, and h6 refused to give a 
division of the house, and 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was this another initiative petition of 20 
members? 
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Mr. Shovun. No; just made in the usual form; action taken on the third 
meeting, regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They refuaeil, then, to adopt tlie Australian 
system of voting? 

Mr. Shovj.in. The machine system. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The machine .system? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes. And they refiise<l, inusinu(‘li as the president ruled that 
the motion to put it in the waste basket had carricnl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what date was tlds action? 

Mr. SiiovLiN. I don’t know the exact date; tliat was some time in April also. 

Acting Chairman Commons. April? 

Mr. Sho\t.in. Yes; rectmtly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the new union adopted the inacliine method 
of voting? 

Mr. SHovi.tN. Yes, sir; they arc making their first election — tliat is, the lirst 
ballot is on the macliincs. 

Acting (Miuirrnan Commons. That wiiw one of the issues, then, that you 
wished to have a machine method of voting? 

Mr. Shovi.in. Most assuredly one of the issues. 

Acting CMuilrnian (Commons. W«‘II. wliy was that an Issue? 

Mr. SnovMN. Why was tliat an issue? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. SnoYT.iN. Well, liecau.se under the old mctlM>d tiie ones that happened to 
have the liall packed the tightest tliat niglit would get their judges and clerks 
in there, and when you get tlie judges and clerks that was the election. 

Coinmlssloner Lennon. Did tiiat apply to both sides, nil factions or just 
one? Wlilcliover faction happened to got possession of tlie hall, did they carry 
that plan out? 

Mr. Shovun. Yes; whichever faction liappened to get possession of it, but it 
always happened 

CoinmlsslomT I.ennon. Was that a case of the pot cnlihig the kettle black? 

Mr. Sho\un. Yes; whichever one, hut the tw^o follows tliat liave got control 
at that tinio got their hunch in tliere, because tliere was some method tlu‘y 
had workt‘(l of getting the men down early, see, and packed th(*rn into tlie hnil. 
There was some way that they had to get around to tlie mine; I don’t know 
how It was — I got rriy own views of how it was. They use<l to get tliem in 
there and fill the hall riglit full, and then when us fellows wlio were calh'd 
radicals and rebels and revolutionists, and all that sort of stuff, got around, 
wo had an awful lime to get In the hall. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, tlien. It was simply duo to the fact that 
you wanted to have a system by which all the memliership could vote, was that 
it? How would macliines help unless it was a referendum vote where every- 
l)udy voted? 

Mr. Shovun. Well, the machines, the way they would help, they could not 
l)c — you could not pack them. Tliat’s one thing, you could not pack a machine, 
because the machine is opened in tlie morning and the numbers taken on the 
counter, and it is closed, and It Is closed until all vote in the evening. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But if only 6d0 get in there they could vote just 
the same on a machine as they could by tellers. 

Mr. Shovun. You understand me, the machine, this machine to bo usimI at 
the election is so fixed, tlie election is held, the regular hours are from 1) oVhx'k 
in the morning until 11 at night on the day of tlie eliK-tlon. It is not in the 
hall — it is in the hall and the members pass in and out all during the day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, they do? 

Mr. Shovun. They are not in there for any length of time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you also have a machine for referendum 
purposes? 

Mr. Shovun. The machine for all purposes of balloting except tlie election 
judges and clerk-s. That would be done at a regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was this action In regard to the machine? 
In April, you say? 

Mr. Shovun. In April some time; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other instances that you have? What other 
causes of dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Shovun, I don’t know of any others particularly. 

Acting Cbalrmau Commons. Have you any questions, Mr. Garretson? 
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Oommlssioner Gabrjctson. What is to hiuder the individual passing before 
the machine and punching each candidate a couple of times? 

Mr. Shovmn. Tlie machine don’t allow that. It only allows them to vote 
one name for each office*. 

Commissi on(‘r CAirnKTs^JN. And repeating is not possible with this? 

Mr. Snovi.iN. I don’t believe it is jiossible. 

O)mmissioner Garretson. What i.s to hinder a man coming back? 

Mr. Shovfan. Got a cinch about it. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the .Indges of election are ns corrupt on each 
side as i.s here infei’red, what is to hinder the man from marching around in a 
clrch* and going tlirough the perforinam^e again? 

Mr. SnovMN. Possible chance of coming ba<*k; the machine i.s not — he can 
only veto once each time he cornea back, anti the otlier way lu; could vote half 
a dozen time.s. 

(\»imiiis.sioner Gahke'CSON. The percentage would be greater under llie ohl plan 
than under tlie n(*\v? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Comnjisslorier G \kkict.sox. Has there ever been any instanee in an eletdion 
by r<*feren(liini wiierc there wt‘re more ballot.s east tlian meinl>ers entitled to 
vott*? 

Air. SiroviJN. I believe at lids last eletdion there was. 

( Vtinmissioner Gauuktson. You slated that the ]>resl<ling officer violatt*d par- 
liamentary procedure when he refused to entertain a motion and did refuse to 
entertain an ap|K‘al? 

Mr. Snovi.iN. Yoj^, sir; I di<L 

Comm ls.si oner Gaurktson, I was ju.st wondering, after your statement that 
widchever side got in certain things occurred.^ whether or noC in yonr statement 
to the presiding officer, when you tohl him what you thought of him, that you 
uswl parliamentary bmguage altogether. 

Mr. SiiovMN. I never used anything that was not fit to use here. 

( kunmlssloner Garretson, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner OXYinnku.. JMr. 8hovhn, how hmg havt* you been a member of 
the miners’ organization here; I mean the Wesii*rn Feileration? 

Mr. SnovLiN. I don’t know just exactly. Y’rank Connors was in there ns 
secTetary when I w'ent in; 1 can not say exactly? 

Corn missio nor O’Conxkll. Ten or fifteen years? 

Mr. Shovi-in. Atmut 14 years; I wxmldn’t state that positively. 

Commissioner C’Oonnej.l. That is not necessary^ to state positively. Have 
you an idea of what the membership of No. 1 was at that time — it was No. 1, 
then, w’asn’t It? 

Mr. SnoviAN. Yes, I did not take an active part at tliat time, and I couldn’t 
say. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. During your membership what was the largest 
membership ever had by No. 1 in the city or in the district? 

Mr, Shovltn. I believe the largi»st nieml>ershlp was about 8,000. It Nvas at 
the time Dan Sullivan was presl<ient. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. How long ago was that? 

Mr, Sho\xjn. I can’t Wll that exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connf.ix. Four, five, or eight years? 

Mr. Shovlin. He slate<l here a while ago when he was presnlent here. 

Oominissioner O’Connell. Oh, the gentleman that w'as on before you? 

Mr, Shovltn. Yes, 

Commissioner O’Oonnell. What is the niemla^rship of No, 1 now'? 

Mr. Shovlin. I haven’t the least idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell, What Is the membership of the organization that 
you now' represent — what do you call it? 

Mr. Shovijn. The mine workers. 

Oommissioner 0’Connet,i« The mine w’orkers? 

Mr. Shovlin. It has flfty«four hiindretl and something, I believe. 

OomTOt^oner O’Connell. Fifty-four hundred? 

Mr. Shovltn. Fifty-three or fifty-four hiindreil. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In that organisation there Is what is known and 
pronounced ns I. W, W, men? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell, What mimber of that class of men hold membwship 
in your orgtfhization? 

Mr. Shovun. a very small percentage. 
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Commissioner O'Connem-: Five or 10 ikt cefit? 

Mr. Shovlin. I couldn’t state. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ai»proxlmatel.v? 

Mr. SirovLiN. I couldn’t stiite, but a very small number, tIioup:b. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they hold aflillalions In any way with the na- 
tional orLmnizailon of the 1. W. W.l Have thi\v a branch of any of them here? 

Mr. Shovlin. The I. W. W.? They have a propaganda like, here. That is all 
I know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That does not hold a charter from <ho g(‘iieral 
organization <»f tiie I. W. W. at luaulqiiarters of Chicago or Detroit? 

Mr. Shovlin. I haven't any idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You kmov there are two organizations of the 
I. W. W., one with headquarters at Cliicago, and one with Jieatlquarler.s in 
Detroit? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. A .split l)etwtH'n the^e two organizations, one hav- 
ing for its purpos(* the (‘vasiim of all contractual relations with t'lnployer.s, as 
.stated before our coiimiissitm, tl»e j)racti<‘e of sabotage, if nc<essar> ; the olluT 
just i-everse. You do not km>w which of the parties the I. W. W. here are? 

Mr. Shovlin. Are afliliated with, no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do jou know whether they pracli<‘i‘ sabotage here 
In any way? 

Mr. Shovlin. I <lon’t kno\*'. 

Commissioner 0 ’(,’()Nnell. Have there been any rumors that they have? 

Mr. Shonljn. I never heard of anything. 

CommissloniT ()’(^on neli.. While tliis is not a nmlt<‘r for oiir commission to 
look into iM‘rsonully. what would he necessar.N to bring the miners t>f iJutte 
all hiu’k into one organization? 

Mr. Shovlin. For tluan to join the mine workers. 

Commissioner O'Conmj.i. ''I'liat is lio' 4-oal mine workers? 

Mr. Shovlin. .Vo; the JUitlt* mine workers. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Oh, your orgauizallon? 

Mr. Smonlin. Yes, sir. 

Comiius doner O’Connell. TIuit would he the cure of the disease, if there 
was any h sense? 

Mr. Shovlin. Ye.s, sir; I believe so. 

Commissioner O’t’oNMaa.. Tlien you have, I fake it, among yourselves the 
policy that your organization ks -correct and the other is wrong? Of course 
if yours is tlie correct policy, the proina* thing would be for them to afllllate 
themselves with you? 

Mr. Shovlin. We believe oiirselvt's to Ix' cornMf, to he the correct policy, and 
If it is not correct in the minds of the others they ha\<* the pri\ilege of cor- 
recting where they see it Is wrong. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Have y<ni a constitution of the lU'W' union? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. In print? 

INlr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will you furni.sh a copy? 

Mr. Shovlin. We will furnish you with one, yes. 

(“The Constitution and By-Laws of the Butte Mine Workers’ Union,’’ Butte, 
Mont, adopted July 19, 1911, w'a.s submitted In printed form.) 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did I understand you to say that iiersonally you 
belonged to the I. W. W. or not? 

Mr. Shovlin. No, sir ; you didn’t understand me to say that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You .say you do nut? 

Mr. Shovlin. No, sir; I do not belong. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ami never have? 

Mr. Shovlin. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your action in this matter is solely based on 
local conditions? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And not on any general principles of phllosopliy? 

Mr. Shovlin. Only on the philosophy of Industrial unionism, not that as 
preached by the I. W. W. I am an Industrial unionist, but not an I. W. W. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a Socialist? 

Mr. Shovlin. No, sir. That is, I don’t belong to the Socialist Party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all. 51r. O’Brien. 
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TESTIMONY OP MR. W. 1. O’BRIEN. 

Acting Chairman Common h. Give your name and address, please. 

Mr. O’Bkikn. 9 East Granite, I’utte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a miner? > 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you employed now? 

;Mr. O’Buten. Not now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long since you have been employed, Mr. 
O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brten. Six months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a member of the new organization? 

Mr. O’Brten. I am. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. You have heard what Mr. Shovlin has just now 
said regarding questions asked. Have you anything to add to what he has said 
as r(‘presenting tlie causes of dissatisfaction and the results which led up to' 
the new organization? 

]Mr. O’Brien. Y^es. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. In the first place, do you affirm all the things 
that he did say? 

^Ir. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what points have you to add as an addi- 
tional cause of dlsturbanc<‘? 

Mr. O’Brien. Company control. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what Is your reason for affirming company 
control? 

^Ir. O’Brien. Inasmuch as whenever any vital subject came up, the company 
sent the men home from work, and paid them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Sent them homo from work? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

A(!ting Chairman Commons. And paid them? 

^ir. O’Brten. Yes, 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your evidence of that? 

Iilr. O’Brien. ^len have told me, that worked in the mine, that the boss 
came to them and told them to go down and vote the amendment down, told 
them to go down and vote against .so and so, as he was a radical or Socialist; 
and further, whenever anything came up it was easily discerned that there 
WMS company control, when there was men attending to the hall that were 
never'seen there before excepting when something of that kind came up. 

A(‘ting Chairman ('Commons. Then 1 take it your evidence is based urion what 
moil have told you as to what the shift bosses have done? 

^Ir. O’Brten. Yes. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. That the foremen or shift bosses have told 
them to do? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. And were they men wlio had done as the shift 
boss had directed? 

Mr. O’Brien. They came home, hut they always didn’t vote the way the shift 
boss wanted them. The shift boss he don’t always know what is in a man’s mind. 
But invariably they did vote as the shift boss wanted, I don’t say. 

Acting Chairnmn Commons. You say that the men told you that the shift boss 
laid them off on company’s time? 

Mr, O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To go to these meetings? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you give specific instances? 

^Ir. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And names of individuals who have told you 
that this was the case? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you be willing to furnish the commission 
with the names? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you do It now or will you submit that 
later? i- 

Mr. O’Brien. I will submit it later. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Please siibinlt us such a list. When will you 
" submit that? 

Mr. O’Brien. Thi.s afternoon probably. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anything further that you have to jwUl? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would say, If you are after the things that letl up to the 
revolt In this union, that there are numerous things besides company control. 
Inasmuch as everything in nature dies, I presume the Western FiHleratioii has 
about outlivefl its usefulness and we buried it, nlthougli rather violently. The 
contract system has a good deal to do, together with the rustling cards; also 
corruption of officials, excessive assessments improperly upplieil, and so on and 
so forth. 

A<*tk»g Chairman Commons. Do you agree with Mr. Sliovlln on those i)oints? 

"Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been In Butte? 

Mr. O’Brikn. Ten months and seven days. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What mine have you worked InV 

Mr. O’Brien. Just one — Elmorlu. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Where laid you worke<l In tlie mining business 
before you came here? 

Mr. O’Brien. All over tlie world — Africa, Australia. New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico, this ^*ountry, and Soiitlj America. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your hirthphn-e is where? 

Mr. O’Buikn. Ireland, County Cork. 

Commissioner O’Connpxl. You come from a pretty good county*. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting CMmirman Commons. Have you been a memlKT of labor organizations 
In other countries thau this countr^\ ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What countries? 

Mr. O’Brien. Australia, Africa, New Zealand. Tasmania. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Metalliferous mining or coal mining? 

Mr, O’UaiEN. Metalliferous. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. How long were you a member of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners? 

Mr. O’Brien. Twelve years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have lieen in Butte, you say, 10 montlis now? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; and seven days. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long since you have been emiiloyed In a mine 
here? 

Mr. O’Brien. Six months. 

Commissioner O’Connei-l. You have been out six months? 

Mr. O’Brien. Was sick lialf of it; took pneumonia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you really worked about four months In the 
mine here? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has there been presented to you evidence as to the 
corruption of the union officials? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. From the records or simply from conversation? 

Mr. O’Brien. Conversations, and both. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was tlie matter ever brought before the union? 

Mr. O’Brien. Not to my knowletlge. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why wasn’t It? You weren’t here probably — you 
know why it wasn’t brought before the union? 

Mr. O’Brien. Because wc could get no redress. You would he apt to be 
thrown from the window or called a socialist, or an I. W. W., or an anarchist, or 
any other one of the six. 

Commissioner O'Connell. It Is impossible to throw them through the window 
just now? 

Mr. O’BmEN. No. 

Commissioner Iasnnon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questious? Jacob Oliver. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB OLIVER. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you give your name? 

Mr. Oliver. Jacob Oliver. 21 r> East Quartz, 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you working in the mine, Mr. Oliver? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. I'^have not beeu working in the mines for six weeks. 
The last mining work I worked was Mountain View. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is an Anaconda mine? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes. 

Acting Oh iinnan Commons. How long have you been in the district? 

Mr. Oliver, lii this district? Twenty-nine years ami seven months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what mines have you lunni working In? 

Mr. OiavER. In practically every mine in Silver Bow County of any size. ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you had any official position in the miners’ 
union in this time? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Never have had? 

Mr. Oliver. Never held office In the miners* union in my life. 

Acting Chairman Commons. liave you hud any official position in the city, 
county, or State? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes; I was deputy InsiMH-lor <>f miiu's in ISiK), 1801, and 1S02. 

Acting Chalnnau Commons. That is 2r» years ago? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just l>rl<‘Ily ou that iMjiut, have conditions in 
the mines improved since that lime? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Materially? 

Mr. Oliver, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. IIa\e you followed that carefully so that you 
could give this commission accurate information as regards ihe improvemeiit.s? 

Mr. Oliver, Well, I believe I am aware of what improvements have taken 
place. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We would l)e glad to hear wliat improvements 
have taken i>lace in the inine.s since yon were ins}>oetor. 

Mr. Oliver. Twenty-rtve years ago tlie man tliat was on llie day shift In the 
wintertime would hardly see daylight. At tliat time when he worked on day 
shift tlioy worked 10 hours; now lie works 8. Twenly-tive years ago, if a 
miner left Biilt<‘, in the majority of the outside camiis you would receive three 
or four dollars per day, laborers or muckers three dollars. That was the 
standard wages throughout the State practically, with the e.vception of Butte, 
and perhaps Klkhoru was tlio only <»tlier eamp lliat 1 recall that was paying 
the wage of three-lifty per day. In Mary.s\ ill(‘ the Drum Lnmmon mine w’orkers 
were paid $11 per day; hammer and drill men and timbermen were paid three 
and a quarter, and mine men were paid tliree and a half. So, if the old union 
hadn’t done anything else to maintain the high standard of wages that was 
ostuhltshed l>y the old Butte Miners’ I'nion in 1878 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat about the health conditions in the mines, 
ventilation, and things of that kind? 

Mr. Oliver. I believe at Ibe present time there is more miner’s consumiytlon 
In the Butte district than ever there was before. While I believe the company 
to some extent has done their best, or at least made efforts to imiirove sanitary 
conditions in the mines, yet I think there is a whole lot of improvement that 
still could be made. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they now, if you have them right lii 
mind? 

Mr. Oliver. For instance, in driving drifts, cross-cuts, oi>enlng up new 
ground, they could introduce a system of air courses. This method was in 
vogue here in Butte 25 years by one or two of the companies, and that was 
about all. In the majority of quartz mines, I am sorry to say, ventilation Is 
not considered, or not to any great extent, unless the men happen to get in 
places where it is impossible for them to do a shift’s work. Then, of course, 
for their own benefit the different companies then go to work perhaps and 
install pipe lines or fans, drafts, or something of that kind, to make circu- 
lation. 

Acting Ctfilirman Commons. What is this method that you said was in vogue 
25 years ago? 

Mr. Oliver. One of the systems w^as having air courses. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Please siibinlt us such a list. When will you 
" submit that? 

Mr. O’Brien. Thi.s afternoon probably. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anything further that you have to jwUl? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would say, If you are after the things that letl up to the 
revolt In this union, that there are numerous things besides company control. 
Inasmuch as everything in nature dies, I presume the Western FiHleratioii has 
about outlivefl its usefulness and we buried it, nlthougli rather violently. The 
contract system has a good deal to do, together with the rustling cards; also 
corruption of officials, excessive assessments improperly upplieil, and so on and 
so forth. 

A<*tk»g Chairman Commons. Do you agree with Mr. Sliovlln on those i)oints? 

"Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been In Butte? 

Mr. O’Brikn. Ten months and seven days. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What mine have you worked InV 

Mr. O’Brien. Just one — Elmorlu. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Where laid you worke<l In tlie mining business 
before you came here? 

Mr. O’Brien. All over tlie world — Africa, Australia. New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico, this ^*ountry, and Soiitlj America. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your hirthphn-e is where? 

Mr. O’Buikn. Ireland, County Cork. 

Commissioner O’Connpxl. You come from a pretty good county*. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting CMmirman Commons. Have you been a memlKT of labor organizations 
In other countries thau this countr^\ ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What countries? 

Mr. O’Brien. Australia, Africa, New Zealand. Tasmania. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Metalliferous mining or coal mining? 

Mr, O’UaiEN. Metalliferous. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. How long were you a member of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners? 

Mr. O’Brien. Twelve years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have lieen in Butte, you say, 10 montlis now? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; and seven days. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long since you have been emiiloyed In a mine 
here? 

Mr. O’Brien. Six months. 

Commissioner O’Connei-l. You have been out six months? 

Mr. O’Brien. Was sick lialf of it; took pneumonia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you really worked about four months In the 
mine here? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has there been presented to you evidence as to the 
corruption of the union officials? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. From the records or simply from conversation? 

Mr. O’Brien. Conversations, and both. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was tlie matter ever brought before the union? 

Mr. O’Brien. Not to my knowletlge. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why wasn’t It? You weren’t here probably — you 
know why it wasn’t brought before the union? 

Mr. O’Brien. Because wc could get no redress. You would he apt to be 
thrown from the window or called a socialist, or an I. W. W., or an anarchist, or 
any other one of the six. 

Commissioner O'Connell. It Is impossible to throw them through the window 
just now? 

Mr. O’BmEN. No. 

Commissioner Iasnnon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questious? Jacob Oliver. 
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bdiovo was the man to make the motion in the miners* union for a rising- vote 
whether or not on the adoption of the amendment to the coastitution--7L. 

Acting Chalrninn Commons. Regarding the machine? 

Mr. Oliveh. Regarding the machine; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You think that was an important cause? 

Mr. Oliver. I do ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. WJiat other causes? 

Mr. Oliver. Well, then, there was another one, I think; another Incident 
that cuiiie under my notice was the day that the i)rcsident of the union had 
trouble at the Illph Ore mine. 

Acting' Cluiirman Commons. This instance that was referred to? 

Mr. Olivek. Yes. 

Acting Chulrmun Commons. And his statement was correct on tliat, was it 
not ? 

Mr. Oliver. I believe in its essence it was <'orrect. 

Acting (’huirman (!o.mmo\.s. What other, tiien? 

Air. Oliver. Well, I belie\e that is about all. I think those are all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you conn(?cted with the old union or the 
new ? 

Mr. Oliver. I am still a member of the old union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Uegular ; paying up? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, .sir. 

Acting (Miairimin (k>MMONS. At the present time? 

Air. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any questions? 

Commissioner (Jaruetson. Yes. I gath<*re<l from your general statement 
there that this one last act of refusal to entertain a motion, a proper parliamen- 
tary motion 

Mr. Oi.iVER. Yes. 

Commissioner Oarretson. I take that it was under either your parliamentary 
procedure or now law that it was tlu* straw that broke the earners back? 

Mr. Oliver. That is the way it looks to me. 

Cornmlssioju'r (jIauuetso.n. It m'us the culmination of a great series of — well, 
mosquito bites? 

Mr. Oliver. Well, yes; that is it. 

Commissioner <}.\kretson. In your I'xperieiK'C in dealing with men, is it not 
that discontent is usually brought to a head by little things Instead of big 
things? 

Mr. Oliver. That is my idea of things. 

Commissioner Oarretson. You spoke that it nse<l to bo a Josh that — what is 
that manager’s name? 

Air. Oliver. Hen Tibby. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Worked for ventilation, is that the phrase? 

Air. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oarretson. And that was contrasted among the men, that 
others worked for dividends? 

Mr. Oliver. Well, I presume that was the idea. 

Commissioner Oarretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. lA'nnon? 

Commissioner I.ennon. \"ou spoke reganling the increase of miner’s consump- 
tion now from 25 years ago. AVhat class of people worked in the mines 25 
years ago? Who were they? 

Mr. OLivim. They were English, Irish, and Americans. 

C/ominIssioner T.ennon. Are the people now working in the mines somewhat 
more anemic or less capable of resisting the inroad.s of consumption than was 
the truth with races that were here 25 years ago? 

Mr. Oliver. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think the people who are here now, mixed races, 
are Just as capable of resisting consumption as were the races you speak of? 

ATr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do? 

Mr. OiJVEB. Yes, sir. 

CoinmlsslcHier Lennon. What had the union to do with the Introduction of 
the eight-hour workday in the mines? 
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Mr. Oliver. Well, the first aRltation for the eight-hour day, that I remeraber, 
was in 1888 and 1889. In 1801 an eight-hour measure was introduced in the 
legislature and was defeated, I think, by a vote of 80 to 31. It seemed that the 
Democrats and Republicans got together and made it ns near a tie vote as they 
could so that neither one of the parties could bo blamed, or at least that Is 
the way it was state<l at the time. At that time, even, some of the members 
and some of the officers of the union signe<i a petition opposing the eight-hour 
law — opposing the eight-hour law that was introduce<l at that time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Some of tiie miners opiv)sed it? 

Mr. Oliveb. Tliere was a considerable number of miners opposed to it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did the union ever take any action against 
the introduction of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner T.ennon. But were they active in promoting its enactment? 

Mr. Oliver. I believe the majority of the union \v(‘r(‘ vi*ry active in promot- 
ing It. 

Commissioner Lennon. And tliat has been mnintnini'd over since? 

Mr. Oliver. No; the eight-hour law was passed in 1001. 

Commissioner Lennon. But you have had no cessation of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Oliver. Since it became a law? 

(^mmiissloner T.ennon. Since it was IntroductMl. 

Mr. Omver. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have been working In the mines a long time. 
What degree of heat can men w'ork under in the mines without material injury? 

Mr. Oliver. Well. I should say that a man could work in the mines — It Is 
pretty hard to work in the mines at any degnn' of heat without material Injury, 
because any place — in time if a man works in a place that the air is contami- 
nated, it naturally injures his h(‘altb. But, course, I b(‘jleve a man could — the 
average man could work wliere the heat would bo, say, G5, or possibly 70. 

(%unmlssioner T.ennon. Well, are there any plac(‘s in the mines where the 
depth is considerable that the temperntiiro does not exceed 05? 

Mr. Oliver. Oh, yes, sir; there are several. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Tliere are? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I gue.ss I ha<l better keep away from that subject. 1 
am not a scientist on that. 

In tlie mines that I have personally visited, I have found ns we went down 
the heat Increased in all of them, both coal mines ami minernl— all mines that 
I have visited. 

Mr. Oliver. Well, that Is natural. 

Commissioner Lennon. I iiave been a visitor; I have not been a scientist or 
anything of that kind. ^ 

Mr. Oliver. That is natural. The deeper you go, it naturally gets hotter. 

Commissioner Lennon. But I can not now recall a case whi'n^ T wont down 
fifteen and eighteen hundred feet, where I found a temperature of 65®. As I 


^ *Mr. Oliver. Well, Ave have places In Butte, I believe, that run as high ns 00 
degrees, very few places that are not hot. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who do you know In this- city that would be consid- 
ered an expert on a subject of this kind? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you consider Mr. Gillie an exi>ert on that 

^^Mr ^Oliver. Well, I should judge that Mr. Gillie ought to be as capable a 
witness as you could get on that question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anyboily better? 

Mr. Oliver. I don’t know of anybody ; no. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke, Mr. Oliver, of the question of the 
vote at the meeting as the final thing; that is, that the suppressing of that vote 
on election by use of the machine. 

Mr. OuvEB. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. , i 

Mr. Oliver. The vote really wasn’t suppressed. The vote had already b^n 
taken, and the chair, after being counted by the secretaries, decld^ tha^he 
nmwdment to the motion was carried. Then there was an appeal taken from 
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the dmir, or rather a division of (he house was called for, and the chair rdused 

to ontovtain that nioUon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, now, was this question, was this issue very 
important, substituting a machine system for the other system of election? 
that an imjwrtant issue in the organization ? 

Air. Oliver. I believe that (he other .side considered it nn important question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, of course, the side that 

Mr. Olivo. Was in favor of the machine. 

Acting Cimlnimn C’ommons. Was in favor of it? 

]\Ir. Oliveu. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what wen* the grounds of their considering 
It so important a question? 

Mr. Oliveh. Well, they claimed that — their contention was that it was 
cheaper, that it would not cost tlie \inion so much to hohl the election. That 
was the contention, or their argument, that they put forth in a<ivocating the use 
of th(‘ machines. 

Acting Clialrmaii Commons. Well, from your knowledge of the cost of con- 
<1 net lag elections under the system which the union has had, would it be 
clieaper to run it by a maciiine? 

Mr. Or.ivEH. Well, I don’t helhwo It would have been hut very little chea|w^r. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How much time does it take, and how many 
judges and so on, to count the ballots? 

Mr. OuvEB. Well, they usually lake a week or two to count the ballots. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, who are tiu* otTadals that c(»iint the ballots? 

Mr. Oi.iVER, The chaks and judges that is elected the week previous to the 
election at the regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. JNow, the ele<-tlon is hold In the hall, is it? 

;Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the voti's are about 4.0(X) votes that are cast? 

Mr. OLivm Well, they run all the way from 4, Odd. stimetinn's over 5.dd0. 

Acting (4ialrimin Commons. And how’ mai».v caiulidati’s aia^ there up usually? 

Mr. Oliver. Oh, sometimes 50 or GO candiilates. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how many olh(*es to be tilled? 

Mr, Oliver. Wlien there is an electi(»n for dtdegates to tlu' Western Federa- 
tion convention, there is something like 30 otlices to he filled. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ami how many judges? 

Mr. Oliver. Oenerally, six judges and four clerks is the general rule. 

Acting Chairman (k^MMONS. Are these Jmlges selected by the candidates? 

Mr. OiJVKU. Ko; tlu'M* judges and clerks arc selected by tlie union at the 
regular meeting preceding the election. 

Acting Cbairmun Common.s. Well, then, if there are two factions or tw’o sets 
of candidates, there Is no provision by which each set of candidates can have 
its judges or watchers? 

Mr. Oliver. Not at the election ; no, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. There would be at a political election in a State, 
wouldn’t there? 

JNIr. Oliver. Well, the minority party is supi>osed to get representation, of 
course, at a general election politically. 

Acting Chairman Commons, lint there is no provision in this for a minority 
representation In the matter of judges niul clerks? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was that also one of the reasons for demanding 
this ballot? 

Mr. Oliver. I believe that was ohe of the reas<->ns they set forth. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did they demand al.so minority representation 
in the judges of election? 

IMr. Oliver, I ilon't recollect tlint any such demand was mn<le. The only time 
that tlie candidates have representation is for the selection of the clerks and 
judges, nn<l when this selection takes place the candidate wlio runs for presi- 
dent names his own tellers, and I hapixmed to be chosen for one of the tellers 
there at the last election. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By a candidate? 

Mr. Oliver. By a candidate; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take it, then, that your idea of the explanation 
of this dissaAisfactiun is tliat it largely turneil on the machinery of' the union ; 
that It was not such that it secured a fair expression of the vote of the mem- 
bership? 
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Mr. Oliver. Well, the first aRltation for the eight-hour day, that I remeraber, 
was in 1888 and 1889. In 1801 an eight-hour measure was introduced in the 
legislature and was defeated, I think, by a vote of 80 to 31. It seemed that the 
Democrats and Republicans got together and made it ns near a tie vote as they 
could so that neither one of the parties could bo blamed, or at least that Is 
the way it was state<l at the time. At that time, even, some of the members 
and some of the officers of the union signe<i a petition opposing the eight-hour 
law — opposing the eight-hour law that was introduce<l at that time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Some of tiie miners opiv)sed it? 

Mr. Oliveb. Tliere was a considerable number of miners opposed to it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did the union ever take any action against 
the introduction of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner T.ennon. But were they active in promoting its enactment? 

Mr. Oliver. I believe the majority of the union \v(‘r(‘ vi*ry active in promot- 
ing It. 

Commissioner Lennon. And tliat has been mnintnini'd over since? 

Mr. Oliver. No; the eight-hour law was passed in 1001. 

Commissioner Lennon. But you have had no cessation of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Oliver. Since it became a law? 

(^mmiissloner T.ennon. Since it was IntroductMl. 

Mr. Omver. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have been working In the mines a long time. 
What degree of heat can men w'ork under in the mines without material injury? 

Mr. Oliver. Well. I should say that a man could work in the mines — It Is 
pretty hard to work in the mines at any degnn' of heat without material Injury, 
because any place — in time if a man works in a place that the air is contami- 
nated, it naturally injures his h(‘altb. But, course, I b(‘jleve a man could — the 
average man could work wliere the heat would bo, say, G5, or possibly 70. 

(%unmlssioner T.ennon. Well, are there any plac(‘s in the mines where the 
depth is considerable that the temperntiiro does not exceed 05? 

Mr. Oliver. Oh, yes, sir; there are several. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Tliere are? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I gue.ss I ha<l better keep away from that subject. 1 
am not a scientist on that. 

In tlie mines that I have personally visited, I have found ns we went down 
the heat Increased in all of them, both coal mines ami minernl— all mines that 
I have visited. 

Mr. Oliver. Well, that Is natural. 

Commissioner Lennon. I iiave been a visitor; I have not been a scientist or 
anything of that kind. ^ 

Mr. Oliver. That is natural. The deeper you go, it naturally gets hotter. 

Commissioner Lennon. But I can not now recall a case whi'n^ T wont down 
fifteen and eighteen hundred feet, where I found a temperature of 65®. As I 


^ *Mr. Oliver. Well, Ave have places In Butte, I believe, that run as high ns 00 
degrees, very few places that are not hot. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who do you know In this- city that would be consid- 
ered an expert on a subject of this kind? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you consider Mr. Gillie an exi>ert on that 

^^Mr ^Oliver. Well, I should judge that Mr. Gillie ought to be as capable a 
witness as you could get on that question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anyboily better? 

Mr. Oliver. I don’t know of anybody ; no. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke, Mr. Oliver, of the question of the 
vote at the meeting as the final thing; that is, that the suppressing of that vote 
on election by use of the machine. 

Mr. OuvEB. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. , i 

Mr. Oliver. The vote really wasn’t suppressed. The vote had already b^n 
taken, and the chair, after being counted by the secretaries, decld^ tha^he 
nmwdment to the motion was carried. Then there was an appeal taken from 
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oppose<l to going out on strike to reinstate the Finlanders. There were several 
reasons given, mainly on account of they claimed the action of the Finlanders 
at that time in Michigan. Some years ago it seems that the Finns re- • 
fused to organize in Michigan. And the sentiment here at that time, I be- 
lieve the sentiment of the Americans and I believe of the English and the 
Irish were opposed to the Finlanders. They said, “They drove us out of 
Michigan and other places. They are not going to drive us out of Butte.” 

I heard that expression several times. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, wasn’t the racial question really ap- 
plied to the question of reinstatement and not to the question of discharge? 

Mr. Oliver. Well, I could not say as to that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wouldn’t that show? 

Mr. OmvER. They were men of different races discharged at that time. They 
were not all Finlanders, although I believe the majority were Finlanders. 
Comnilssloner Garretson. What is the buzzer system? 

Mr. Oliver. What? 

Coniinissioner Garretson. What Is the buzzer system? 

Mr. Oliver. The buzzer? Well, that is the— that is a small machine. It 
is what is called a hammer drill, and it is supposed to be used by one man, 
and in drilling uppers or holes — that is, looking straight up — it is a very liandy 
machine at times for drilling short hole.s, plugs, and that like in mines, but, 
of course, those machines can not he used universally, because they are not 
practicable for drilling water holes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your opinion is there any relation between the 
ojieratlon of those machines and health conditions or not? 

Mr. OiJVER. Well, I don’t believe the buzzer machine would tend to lengthen 
the life of the miner by any means. 

(joininlssloner Garretson. Ar<‘ there enough of them used that they would 
have any direct effect except on the ones operating them? 

Mr. Oliver. Tiiut is all, I take it. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. That Is all, Mr. Oliver. The commission will 
stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(And thereupon, at 12.2.^) o’clock p. m. of this, Friday, August 7, 1914, an 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day. ) 

after RECESvS — 2 P. M. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. Mr. 
Kankln. Is Mr. llankln here — .1. B. Rankin? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. B. RANKIN. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Give your name. 

Mr. Rankin. J. B. Rankin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your address? 

Mr. Rankin. Anaconda, Mt>nt. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your line of work? 

Mr. Rankin. Mill work — concentrator. I work in the concentrator at the 
smelter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At the smelter — how long have you been working 
there? 

. Mr. Rankin. Nearly 15 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the wages at the smelter? 

Mr. Rankin, Three dollars and up. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What cla.ss got more than .$3? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, there are different classes in the oom*entrator and con- 
verter and glass. It runs up as high as four and four and a half. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is this a scale that is agreed upon in the contract 
that has been spoken of? 

»lr. Rankin. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a smeltermen’s union separate from the 
miners’ union? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you may give the history of that tmlom 
How was it hfrganlzed? 

Mr. Rankin. It was orgnnizeil, I think, about 1901 — some time In the latter 
part of 1900 or 1001 — ^the beginning of 1901, or some place about there ; and all 
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Mr. Oliver. Well, the first aRltation for the eight-hour day, that I remeraber, 
was in 1888 and 1889. In 1801 an eight-hour measure was introduced in the 
legislature and was defeated, I think, by a vote of 80 to 31. It seemed that the 
Democrats and Republicans got together and made it ns near a tie vote as they 
could so that neither one of the parties could bo blamed, or at least that Is 
the way it was state<l at the time. At that time, even, some of the members 
and some of the officers of the union signe<i a petition opposing the eight-hour 
law — opposing the eight-hour law that was introduce<l at that time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Some of tiie miners opiv)sed it? 

Mr. Oliveb. Tliere was a considerable number of miners opposed to it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did the union ever take any action against 
the introduction of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner T.ennon. But were they active in promoting its enactment? 

Mr. Oliver. I believe the majority of the union \v(‘r(‘ vi*ry active in promot- 
ing It. 

Commissioner Lennon. And tliat has been mnintnini'd over since? 

Mr. Oliver. No; the eight-hour law was passed in 1001. 

Commissioner Lennon. But you have had no cessation of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Oliver. Since it became a law? 

(^mmiissloner T.ennon. Since it was IntroductMl. 

Mr. Omver. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have been working In the mines a long time. 
What degree of heat can men w'ork under in the mines without material injury? 

Mr. Oliver. Well. I should say that a man could work in the mines — It Is 
pretty hard to work in the mines at any degnn' of heat without material Injury, 
because any place — in time if a man works in a place that the air is contami- 
nated, it naturally injures his h(‘altb. But, course, I b(‘jleve a man could — the 
average man could work wliere the heat would bo, say, G5, or possibly 70. 

(%unmlssioner T.ennon. Well, are there any plac(‘s in the mines where the 
depth is considerable that the temperntiiro does not exceed 05? 

Mr. Oliver. Oh, yes, sir; there are several. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Tliere are? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I gue.ss I ha<l better keep away from that subject. 1 
am not a scientist on that. 

In tlie mines that I have personally visited, I have found ns we went down 
the heat Increased in all of them, both coal mines ami minernl— all mines that 
I have visited. 

Mr. Oliver. Well, that Is natural. 

Commissioner Lennon. I iiave been a visitor; I have not been a scientist or 
anything of that kind. ^ 

Mr. Oliver. That is natural. The deeper you go, it naturally gets hotter. 

Commissioner Lennon. But I can not now recall a case whi'n^ T wont down 
fifteen and eighteen hundred feet, where I found a temperature of 65®. As I 


^ *Mr. Oliver. Well, Ave have places In Butte, I believe, that run as high ns 00 
degrees, very few places that are not hot. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who do you know In this- city that would be consid- 
ered an expert on a subject of this kind? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you consider Mr. Gillie an exi>ert on that 

^^Mr ^Oliver. Well, I should judge that Mr. Gillie ought to be as capable a 
witness as you could get on that question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anyboily better? 

Mr. Oliver. I don’t know of anybody ; no. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke, Mr. Oliver, of the question of the 
vote at the meeting as the final thing; that is, that the suppressing of that vote 
on election by use of the machine. 

Mr. OuvEB. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. , i 

Mr. Oliver. The vote really wasn’t suppressed. The vote had already b^n 
taken, and the chair, after being counted by the secretaries, decld^ tha^he 
nmwdment to the motion was carried. Then there was an appeal taken from 
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Actinj? Olialrnmii Commons. You are president of the union, are you? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Acting; ChairiTinn (Simmons. How lon^; have you t)een president? 

Mr. Rankin. Since — well, I was elected In June last year and reelected June 
this year apiin. 

Acting? Chairman C'ommons. So that during tlie time you have been president 
there have i)een about two complaints? 

Mr. Rankin. Two complaints; tiiat is what there was, if I remember cor- 
rectly ; just two. 

Acting ('halrinan Commons. The question has been brought up here with ref- 
erence to the miners’ union regarding the discharge of Socialists. What is the 
attitude of your union on that matter, or have Socialists been discharged in 
similar ways? 

Mr. Rankin. T haven’t heard any mentlfm \\hatevor of it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There never has l>een any discharged? 

Mr. Rankin. Not tliat I know anything about. We never — I don’t know of 
any case where a man was discharged be(‘ause he was a Socialist or anything 
else, as far as that goes. 

Acting Chalrnuin Commons. The question has never come up to your union, 
then, regarding the discharge of Socialists? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, n<»t that I know anything about. Not in my time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, that means during the past 15 years? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, th<‘re was S<K*ialists here some years ago, but 1 don’t 
know. There was something going on at that time, but wliether or not it was 
socialism or not I don’t know. I am not in position to say what it was. 

Acting Chairman C<»mmons. What improvement has b(‘en made in the work- 
ing conditions or In the operatlon.s under the jurisdiction of your union? 

Mr. Rankin. Improvena'nts in what way? 

Acting fMiairman Commons. Well, as for hours of labor, first? 

Mr. Rankin'. W(‘11, we have enjoyed the same conditions as Butte and all 
the other departments of the company. 

Acting (’luiirman C'ommons. How long has that been? 

Mr. Rankin. The same time as the eight-hour law wt*nt into effect. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the sanitary conditions — protection of 
health? 

Mr. Rankin. It hH»ks pretty good to me. I tldnk it is as good ns could be. 
There was a time when accidenls were pretty — tlK^re was a good many acci- 
dents when the new works first start ( mI out, that is only on the till* line. There 
■ was a few that was killed in other parts, ])ut I guess there wore more killed 
on the air line than any other departim'nt. Ami I think it was young fellows 
trying to run tlie engines too fast, as ne.ar as T ran tell. 

Acting Chairman Comjmons. You have a benefit system? 

Mr. Rankin. Wbicli? 

Acting Chairman C’om.mons. A benefit system? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clinirman Commons. Does it r»)ver the same as the miners? 

Mr. Rankin. Ray sick and funeral benefit 

Acting Cbalrman Co.mmons. To the same amounts, same amounts? 

Mr. Rankin. Ten dollars a week sick benefit. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. Any question? 

Commissioner C.^uretson. Yes; I M’ould like to ask one or two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Co ahead. 

Commissioner Carkktson. Witli regard to what you said is the attitude of 
your union about men being discharged or protecting them in their employ- 
ment: Do yon recognize tlie right of the company to discharge any man If 
they consider him for any reason, business or otherwise, undesirable? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, they claim that riglit. 

Commissioner Garuetson. I say, do you recognize that right? 

Mr, Rankin. Ob ! 

Commissioner Garretson. Does your union recognize it? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, 1 can’t say that It does. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does your union set up, ns the average labor union 
does, that as long as a man properly performs the service for which he Is 
hired that his discharge without siieciflc cause is not justified? 

Mr. Ranh^n. Well, I have only been on two cases, and that is all I know 
anytidng about. In one of those cases in particular we had the man reinstated. 

Commissioner Garretson. You demonstratetl that he had been unjustly dis- 
charged, in other words? 
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Mr. Rankin. Yes ; that Is, through the foreman. 

Commissioner Garrktson. How Is tliat? 

Mr. Rankin. The foreman wa.s as mueh to blame; they considered the fore- 
man was as much to blame ns the man. 

Comiiii.ssloner Garbetson. Yes, In other words, there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances there? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrktson. There have only been two cases iir«‘sente<l In a 
union that has an average memliership of probably 1,000 nieiiV 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Two cases In a year? 

Mr. Rankin. I have been on two cases in my time. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That of its<‘lf is rather f.iir evidence that the 
membership of the union itself recognizes that it uould he la)i)ele‘>s in a gen- 
eral way to bring cases there, do*>s it not? 

Mr. Rankin. I <l<ai't see why It .shoidd lac 

Comnussioner Garrktson. How many men liave been discharged in the period 
of a year? 

Mr. Rankin. Oh, I am not in position to answer that. 

t%tmmissioner (Jaruktson. Haven’t any Idea? 

Mr. R\NKiiN. K<> ; I haven’t any idea. I could not answer tliat. 

Commissioner (Jarukison. Don’t you know wliat Llu‘ geiu'ral rate of discharge 
among your memhershlp is? 

Mr. Rvnkin. W(‘il, no, I don’t. Men are coming and going there every day., 
I don’t know wliellier tliey are disdiarge<l or not. If tliey an* dis<*hargeil, they 
say notliing about it. 1 don’t know anything about tliat. I couldn’t answer 
that, liow many are <llscharg(‘d. 

(^)mndssloner G \rrktson. Well, doesn’t the a\erage labor union keep some 
track of the inroads uiion its members? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, wo try to. 

(Commissioner (Jaruktson. A protective labor organization. 

Mr. Rankin, We try to keep trai’k of them, but men will come lliore niul be 
there nio‘ Mis, you know, and then they will drop out. 

(’oinmissioner Garrktson. Well, I am not speaking of discharge of men in 
Increase or decrease of force. I am speaking of men who are in regular em- 
ployment and wlio are removed, fired. 

Mr. Rankin. I understand. Well, I am not in position to answer how many 
are fired. No; I can’t answer that liecause I only work In one department, and 
men being fired in that department there are \ery fow. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, I would .suppose tliat regular reports were 
made by the men in all departments as to tlie occurrences In their depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Rankin, Well 

(Jommissiouer Garrktson. Wliat is laid down as the object of your organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Rankin. Why, the object of the organization is the same as laid down 
by the Western Federation of Minors — protect the woj’klngincn. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Is the union foundeil on tlie basis of the pro- 
tective feature — that is, protecting a man In his service is one of tlie greatest 
benefits that can come to him? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrktson. In other words, protecting him against the caprice 
ordinarily of subordinate representatives of tlie employer? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, that is what it is supposed to he ; yes. 

Commissioner Garbetson. But still it has only worketl out two eases In a 
year? 

Mr. Rankin. I said there was only two cases reported to the union. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, I mean it has worked out that the union 
has had ofliclal notice of two Instances? 

Mr. Rankin. That is all. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Rankin, has your union been dlvl<le<l, as evi- 
dently has been the case in Butte recently? 

Mr. Rankin. Which? 

Commissioner Lennon. Is your unlod, the smeltermen’s union, divided up 
as it is in Butte? 
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Mr. Rankin. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. They are still intact? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon, Still aftiliatetl with the AVestern Federation? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever had in your union any of the com- 
plaints that we liave heard here, regarding elections of officers, for instance, 
that were supposed to be unjust? 

Mr. Uankin. That is, you mean anything wrong about the elections? 

(Commissioner Lennon. Elections; yes, sir. 

Mr. R.\nkin. None that I have heard tell of. 

(^ommissionor T.ennon. You have heard of nothing of the kind? 

Mr. Uankin. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are the conditions that you have over In Anaconda 
maintained generally throughout the United States in similar plants — the 
wages, for in.stance? 

Mr. U\NKiN. The wages? 

(Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Uankin. Well, the lowest wages paid Is .$3 a day. I don’t know what 
the> pay in otlier parts of the country. 

(Vanmissloner T.ennon. You don't? 

Mr. Uankin. That Is the lowest paid. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. That is all, IMr. Chairman. 

Acting (Jhairman Commons. That Is all. 

(_k)inmissioner Gauuetson. Lei me ask about one other matter: Have you ever 
seen any evidence of an effort on the part of the company to secure the vote of 
Us employees in any given direction politically? 

IMr. Uankin. Well, I <‘an’t say that I di<l ; that is, directly; no. 

(Coraniissioner Cakuetson. AVell, how indirectly? 

Mr. Uankin. Oh, I have heard it said that the company wanted a certain 
parly elected, or something like that. 

Commissioner (CfMUJETsoN. How is tlie news tiassed around? 

Mr. Uankin. Oli, well, I don’t know; the news started and then it goes 
around, (^f course, no person ever said anything to me. 

Commissioner Gakretson. You don’t know of any instance where there have 
be(‘n spi'citic instances? 

Mr. Uankin, You mean direct orders? 

(!ommlssioner Gauuetson. Oh, no. Requests is a better word. 

IMr. Uankin. W(*11, I have heard it said in a general way that the company 
wanted a certain ticket electeil. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever heard that expressed by a man 
whom you had reason to believe was a direct representative of the company’s 
will? 

Mr. Uankin. (^h, no; I can’t say that; no. Fellows that llnetl up with the 
party that wanted the party elected, I suppose. 

(’ommissioner Gauuetson. Then you have no direct knowledge on that sub- 
ject? 

Mr. Uankin. I have never mixed in iKditics close enough to be led that way. 

Commissioner Gauretson. You are not a political agent? 

Mr. Uankin. Not a political agent; no; never was. 

Oomndssloiier (Garretson. That is all. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. That is all. 

Mr. Mathew son. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. E. P. MATHEWSON. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name and address, Mr. Mathewaon. 
Mr, Mathewson. E, V, Mathewson, Amuonda, Mont, 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your i>osition? 

Mr. IklATHEWsoN. Manager of the Washoe reduction works of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. What do you mean by reduction works? 

Mr. Mathewson. Where ores are reiluced to the metal. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Reduced what? 

Mr. Mat^^wson. Brought to metal; metal is extracted from the ores. 
Acting Clmirman Commons. Will you describe the processes, just briefly, 
so that we may have an idea? 

Mr. Mathewson. You mean of our particular plant? 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Mathewson. The ore Is brought from Butte; Is for the mo.st part put 
into what is known os a concentrator, where by the action of gravity and 
water we separate the waste material from the better ore, richer ore. This we 
call conc’entratlng and about three tons of the ore coming from Butte will 
be concentrated Into one ton of concentrates. 

These concentrates are then sent to the roosting furnaces, where the sul- 
phur, surplus sulphur, Is extracted by heat. Then the calcine, as It is then 
called, or roasted material, Is put into melting furnaces, either blast fur- 
naces or reverberatory furnaces, and melted. Tills material Is melte<l down 
and separated in that way from a lot of worthless material ; we get two prod- 
ucts — a slag, which Is thrown away, and a mat, \\hlch contains the copper, 
silver, and gold In the ore. This mat runs pos.sIbly between 40 and 50 per 
cent In copper. This material Is then taken to the converters and In these 
furnaces — this material is taken molten to the conveiM(*rs — and In these fur- 
naces air is aiiplled under pre.ssure, and the iron and sulphur In the mat are 
eliminated. The sulphur goes olT In gas ami the iron Is Iluxed with some 
slUcious ore and makes a slag. Tills slag Is p«)ured off and ri'turned to the 
blast furnaces for further treatment, as It eontains values, both in metal and ns 
a flux. There is left nothing, then, hut the copper containing the silver and 
gold. This copper containing the silver and g<»l<l is put Into wliat we call 
casting furnaces. In these furmu‘es it gets a rough rtdining, the object being 
to get the metal to such a state that it <-an 1 h‘ jioured Into molds, and the 
jilntes thus formed will liave an evim, level surface or nearly level surface; if 
it were not refined, the surface would he very Irregular, ami the metal would 
not be in sliapc for the next step in the process of refining. We call these plates 
of metal anodes. Tlie.se anodes we ship to our refinery in Perth Amboy, N, J., 
where they are treati'd and the ditTermil metals extracti'd. (’(‘rtain of the ores 
in Butte are rich enough to go direct to the blast furnace without any pre- 
liminary treatment. Tliosc ores are mixed with Ilux and melted with coke 
as fuel In tlio blast furnace. Tlie product Is the same ns in the reverberatory 
furnace, mat and slag. The mat Is the same oonipositlou and takes the same 
treutineiK. The slag is mixed with the slag from the reverberatory furnace, 
and is of no furtlier value ami is thrown a\\ay. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that process in the handling of the ores the 
same as what Is known in free milling? 

Mr. Mathewson. Yes. Free milling is a term that does not apply t<j copper 
ores. 

Commissioner Garretson. At all? 

Mr. Mathewson. It docs to gold. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, gold and silver, too. 

Mr. Mathewson. Y"es; gold and sliver ore; but our ore is known us sulphide 
ore, and has to go through this treatment. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the next is 

Mr. Mathewson. Roasting, to remove snlplmr, then melting or smelting. 
That Is, the smelting proper. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Wliat process does reiluctlon cover? 

Mr. Mathewson. That covers tlie whole business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Concentrating, reduction, and smelting? 

Mr. Mathewson. Yes, sir; it is reducing the metal from the ore to the 
metallic state. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The term you used, ore smelting, wliere does 
that come'in? 

Mr. Mathewson. That Is the .same word n.s melting. Smelting and melting 
are synonymous terms. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The terra reduction covers the whole process? 

Mr. Mathewson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is this unskilled labor, all of it? 

Mr. Mathewson. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How large a force is unskllltRl? 

Mr. Mathewson. All the helpers and common laborers around the plant are 
unskilled. The furnace men are skilled men, and men after a little practice 
in the different departments become skilled and more valuable to us than 
ordinary new men coming in. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many employees altogether In these proc- 
esses? 

Mr. Mathewson. Usually we have in the whole plant about 2,300 men em- 

ployed. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What proportion would be unskilled? 

Mr. MATfiEWSoN. 1‘rohahly half of them would be unskilled men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What proportion are three dollar and a half 
men? 

Mr. Mathewson. It Is pretty hnrd to tell you. I ctmld get you a list of the 
men and give you all those rates, hut olThand I could not tell you. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. How higli up does it go? 

Mr. Mathewson. W<' go up on our regular pay roll to $4 for furnace men. 
Furnace men get .$4, and tiiere are men in the concentrators that get $3.50. 
Most of the men get $3 in tlie concentrators. In tlu‘ roasting dei^rtment the 
men are $3 men. There is a furnace man on eacii shift that gets $4, and tlie 
helper gets $3. In the converter tlie skimmers get $3, and tlie crane men get 
$4. Some men get $3.50, and the balance ,$3. In the blast furnace the feeders 
and tappers get $4, and the helpers get $3. In (he stationary engineer’s depart- 
ment, where the coinpn's.sers art;, the men get $4, and the helpers get $3. Most 
of them are engineers. 

Acting Chairman CoMjktoNS. All of the work Is continuous, is It? 

Mr. Mathewson. Continuous except in trade work, wliich is stopixHl on 
Sunday. 

Acting Cliairnum (Commons. And three shifts? 

Mr. Mathewson. Tliree shifts. 

Acting Cliairnian Commons. And how do you arrange* the change* in shifts? 

Mr. Mathewson. They cliange at 7 ami 3 and 11. 

Acting (3iairmnn CoMMei.xs. Well, on elay and night .shifts? 

Mr. Mathewson. Every two weedvs they change. Cne* shift will w'ork a long 
shift aiiel tlio other eeum* In its regular turn again. 

Acting Chairman Ceij^tMoNS. Wliat wemhl ho tlie* lemg shift, 10 he)urs? 

Mr. MATHEWseiN. Sixte*cn hours; it wouhl he IG houis. 

Acting Clialrman (’ommons. A man we>rks lf> hours how' ofte'n? 

Mr. MATHEwse)N. He w'oulel weirk 10 hours anil lay off 10 hours. 

Acting Cliulrman CeiMMONS. How often? 

Mr. Mathewson. Once In two W'eeks. Immediately aftea' that shift he will 
lay off 10 hours. 

Commissioner flMUiETsoN. Every twe) w’ecks? 

Mr. Mathewson. Ye*s, sir. 

Ceunniissioncr (}AKHKTSe)N. One shift ehuihlcs and the e)ther two spreael? 

!Mr. M.vi'HEW'son. Ye's, sir; that Is it. 

' Acting (’hairman (kiMMONS. He)w long have tlie ce>nelltions been as you have 
now ete'scrliie'el tlieiii? 

Mr. MATHEW'se>N. Y«»ii iiH'aii lieew leuig has the* plant hee'ti in operation? 

Acting Cliainnan Commons. I mean how le)ng have the wages and hemrs and 
sliifis he'eii on tills basis? 

Mr. MATHEW'Ke)N. AN’ell, e'ver since I have i>een connocteel witli the plant it 
has been like tliat, exe-cjd the waues. The wage que*stu>n was settleei in 11K)7, 
when tills contract was entcreel into with the mill auel smcltcrmcn’s union and 
other unions. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. How* diel that contract affect it? Was there a 
change in the wage's? 

Mr. M.vi'HEWsoN. Yes, sir; it raised tlio w*ages for a great many of our com- 
mon lube>rers. 

Acting Chairman Cf>MMONs. What hael they he^on puiel? 

Mr. Mathewson. Tlu*y had been paiel two dollars anel a half. A good many 
of them had been paiei tw'o dollars anel a half a day. 

Acting Chnlrnian (’’•ojumons. It aft'eetesl predaibly half? 

Mr. Mathewson. I think ns much as half. 

Acting (hialruiuu Co.mmons. Those now getting $3 would have been getting 
two fifty? 

Mr. Mathew son. Seaue of them bud be?en getting $3 a little before that. There 
was some agitation hefeere the contract w'as made and some increase had been 
made in certain departments, but the bulk of the increase wtis made at that 
time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been in charge? 

Mr. Mathewson. In actual charge siuc*e the 1st of June, 1903, but I was in 
charge of a department of the plant for a year previoiis.^ 

Acting Clfalriuan Commons. Since 1903 what changes have been made in the 
matter of l^lth or the protec’tion of health of the workmen have you entered 
into? 
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Mr. Matitewson. The health? 

AclIiiK Chairman Commons. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Mathkwson. We have done away with the clay mill — what was known 
ns the clay mill — where powdered ore was In the air c»»nsidernhly. We ha\e 
p\it In ventilators wherever we could see they would do any ko«hI. We have lin> 
proved the Hue system so as to §?et tlu deleterious gases away from contact 
with the employees. We have put up all manner of safety ai)pllaiKvs to pre- 
vent the men from having aeci<lents, and in every nmi.v we could think of we 
have tried to improve the conditions of the men. We have also intro<1uce<] a 
tirst-ald system in case of accidents. We hav(‘ on the pay roll of the company 
a profi^sional nurse, and we have a flrsl-aid rotun, and we have all manner 
of lir.st-aid appliances there, and me<licines and handages and so on, to attend 
to the men promjdly In case of accident. This Is all at the (‘ompany’s expense 
and has nothing to do with the hospital fund, which is a sej>arate fund and is 
worked sonadhing like it Is worked here In Butte at the mines. We colhs't 
from the men a dollar a month and turn that ov<‘r to I he Sisters Hospital, the 
o?\Iy liospital In town, and for that dollar the men get medical attendance and 
hos])ital attendance. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Would your acchlent figun'S he comprised in the 
others we liave askcsl for? 

Mr. Matiiew'Son. Yes, sir; the same claim agent looks after the mine ns the 
snadter. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. The previous witness stahsl that the company 
has complete eontrol of tin* inattcT (►f the discliarge for any reason or no reason 
whatever. Is that tl)e way in which the management operates the removal of 
men from employment? 

Afr. M VTiTcwsoN. No, sir; our arrangtanent reg.arding tlu' nanoval of men 
from the employment is tlds: We put it \ip to the foreman In charg(' of the 
♦lifferent departments to hire their own men, nn»l If the men are not satisfactory 
to discharge them. If I he man is <llscharLMMl, tlu‘ foreinan must send in a n‘- 
I>ort to the gemu’al inanagi'r’s othee. and state the reason of the diseharge. or if 
a man is h\i<l (»ff for inon' than 10 days, the same il»ing nuist l)e done, the Sana? 
report in rt he maile. Tlaai if the man is not satisfied with the exjdanation 
given him l.c his foreman, he has the right to conn' to tlie ollice either himself 
or eoine tlirough the union. They very seldom eome through the union, hut 
frequently come themselves. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To whom would they conic? 

ISIr.- M \tHKWS 0 N. '■J’hey come to me generally. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Or to the next 

IMr. I\I \THi<;wsoN. Or to the next man in charge. 

Acting (''hairinaii (Nimmons. WIio Is the next man in cliargt'? 

Mr. M VTITEWSON. Mr. I>aist, who is calltsl general superintendent of the plant. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case yon take a<‘tinn or arrive at tlie opinion 
that the man has Wrn unrea.sonably discharged, what action do you take wltli 
reference to the foreman? 

Mr. Mathkwson. You say If he has been unreasonahly dlschargcsl? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Mathkwson. I generally eall tlu* foreman up to my ofhet* and have him 
explain his side of the story, and if his explanation is satisfactory to me I let 
the thing stand as it is. If it is not satisfactory to me, I tell him to put the man 
back to work. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Have you done that? 

Mr. Mathewson. I have done that many tlnu*s. But the man hack to work 
many times. T consider the foreman dl<In’t use good judgment. If I found it 
was a personal difference between the foreman and tlie man — that is, some per- 
sonal equation came In and the man was a capable man and capable of giving 
good service to the company — I have changed him to some other foreman. I 
have done that also frequently. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you con.sider requiring a foreman to take 
back a man he has discharged 

Mr. Mathewson. Beg pardon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you consider requiring a foreman to take 
back a man he has disrahssed? Poes not that weaken his discipline? 

Mr, Mathewson. I don’t allow him to take him back unless he Is willing to 
take him back. If I can persuade him to take him back, nil right. I never 
force him to take him back. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He must find another foreman? 

Mr. Mathewson. He must either find another foreman or get out. 
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Acting riuilrnuin (Jommons. Do you have this system that has been described 
as the rustling card? 

Mr. Mathewbon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clialnniin Commons. Wliere l.s that card secured for your work? 

Mr. Mathk\v.s<»n. At our gate — the gate of the plant. 

Acting (’halrnuin (%)mmonh. And who has charge of that? 

Mr. Mathewbon. TIutc 1b a special clerk on that Job calle<l an employment 
agent. 

Acting (Minlrman Commons. And what is his name? 

Mr. Mathewbon, Mr. Martin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is he under the general direction of the general 
employ nuMit ofhce? 

Mr. Mathewbon. No, sir; he Is under my direction solely. 

Acting (Miairinan <’ommon.b. Solely? 

Mr. Mathewbon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. What are the questions which are asked on the 
employment blank? 

Mr. Mathewbon. T am not sure that I can recall all of them, hut they are 
simply sonu'thing llk(‘ this: Tlu* man’s name is asked, his hirthplace, and his 
ag( . liud wluM'c 1 k‘ last w<u‘ked. lie is aske<l if he is an Ameri(*an citizen and if 
he has any property in Anaconda. I think that is about ail that is on the list. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have 2..‘t(K) men emphjyed — that is, steadily — 
we will say. Ilow many are on the list that have cards permitting them to 
rustle? 

Mr. Mathewbon. Oh, tlnu'e are a great many. I think the number now is up 
ar(mnd tlfteen or slxtcH'U tln)usund. This system has been in vogue for a long 
time In Anaconda. 

Acting Clialrman CoM^roNS. Of course, then, >ou don’t keep a record with 
la'fenmce to Uie men on nu‘ ground? The gnait bulk of those have left town? 

Mr. Mathewbon. Oh. jes; a great many of tliem have come and gone. 

Acting Chairman C<»mmonh. (^an you slate how' many men jou hire In a year 
in order to keep up your force of 2,3(M). 

Mr. Mathewbon. I could not state with any degree of accuracy. I can get 
the ttgures. 

Acting Chairnmn Commons. Can you state by the month? 

Mr. Mathewbon. I say 1 could not do that with any degree of accuracy; It 
varies very much. Some seasons we hav(‘ a gn^at many men coming in and 
changing, and in other seasons they work very steadily. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. Could you fnrnisli a statement that w’ould show 
tli(‘ nund)er of nu'n hiiM'd <luring the year? 

Mr. Mathewbon. I c<ndd furnKh it for recent years; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (\immons. Will you furnisli such a statement? 

Mr. Mathewbon. Yes, sir. For how many years back would you like it? 

Acting Chairman Commons. For one year is sufTlciont. 

Mr. IVIathkw'kon. During the past year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. ITuit means the number of men — the number of 
mwv men taken on by foremen. 

Mr. Mathewson. During the year; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It should include also the number of men dis- 
missed. 

Mr. Mathewson. That would be a separate thing. I might say there are 
\ery few men discharged In our plant. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from Mr. Mnthew- 
son:) 

Butte, Mont., August 8, 191 h 

The number of rustling cards Issued by the rtnluctlon works of the Anaconda 
OopiHW Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont., from July 1, 1913, to August 1, 1914, was 
1,920 ; the number of men discharged in same period was 35. 

There w’ere several hundreil men added to our force during this period for 
construction w’ork and includeil in the 1,926. 

E. P. Matheavson, 

Manager Reduction Works^ 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co,y Anaconda, Mont 

Committee, 

UnitiM States Labor Commission, 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Apparently there Is no svuli tiling as discharge 
here; simply the foreman don’t take them on; is that itV 

Mr. Mathewson. They are laid oif. The men are laid off sometinn's. If a 
foreman gets a notion iie don’t like a man, he will lay him oiT, and the man gets 
dlsTOiiraged and stays away. That is the way some foremen act. If a man is 
r<‘al quarrelsome or drunk or something like that and generally useless to the 
foremen, they simply discharge them; but it is very seldom they do discharge 
them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you ever eonsidercMl conc'entraflng your 
t'lnployment in the hamls of a chief employment agent directly in your ottlce? 

Mr. Mathewson. Have I ever considered what? 

Acting Chairman (.’ommons. Ever considered the projaisltion of changing the 
system and not permitting tlie foremen to hire and dlscluirgo men, but having 
llieni hired directly from the central ofllee? 

Mr. Mathewson. ^Ve used to have u system something like that, but it was 
very unsatisfactory. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way? 

Mr. Mathewson'. Well, it resulted in neiiotism ; they would have friends and 
relatives that would he coming around and wanting jo)>s. They wouhl come 
and bring Influence to hi'ar on the oHice, and somebody would say he would 
like for Tom, Dick, or Harry to h.ive a job, and we would give him a note to 
some foreman, ami he woidd put him on because lie had a note from the offlee. 
And the result W’as that we had two men f<ir every job on the plant, ami when 
times got liard we had to change the method, and we tf>ok the foreimm into our 
counsel and asked them liow' ft w'as tiiey had so many men on the job when 
really there waisn't work for them. 

They said the men were sent from the olhee, and he could not get any work 
out of tlu'in and had to Idre other men We made this ruling — that the fore- 
men should be absolutely resiionsihle for tlie hiring and discharging of the 
men, and wo would h<»ld the foremen responsdile for tlie work, and if there w’ere 
any men in his emidoyment who were Ih^vond work — been faithful servants of 
tlie company in tlie past — we should send them up to the ollice and we would 
take care of them. 

Acting t'hairman Commons. I was thinking of a 111 lie different plan that is 
in vogue at different places — that the foreman would simply make a requisi- 
tion. When he has dischargiMl a man or has laid off a man, he makes a nHpd- 
sitlon on the offlee, so tliat there would not be this piling up of men waiting to 
Im' put to work. Q'iiat does not follow' that that centrali/.cMl system rfspilres that 
there be men kept in such large numbers on the r<*serve list. It could be oper- 
atiHl in a difl’erent way from wli.at you have descrllxMl. 

Mr. IMatiiewson. ‘W’di, the great troulde woidd be, yon have throe shifts, 
day and nlglit. Yon w'oulddiave to have somebody in the employment offlee day 
and night to supply the.se men. The nearest approach we have to tliat system 
is the timekeepers’ offlee. If a foreman Is shy a man, lie telephones up to the 
timeket*i>er, and says, “ Send me dow'ii a rustler; we arc short a man.” 

But our great troidde lias been too many men seeking eiiqiloyimml. The men 
are too nninerons, and at times w'e have to shut off rustling cards altogether on 
account of too many men coming Into town. We are very seldom short of men. 

Acting Clialnnan Commons, I shonhl think your system encourages men 
coining here and hanging around without any opportunity of steady employ- 
ment It encourages the accumulation of iille men In the town who will hang 
on and think that they might possibly secure work, but secure only a small 
amount of w’ork. Now, isn’t that the effect of your system? 

Mr. Mathewson. There l.s a certain amount of that. They hang around a 
while, but they very soon get to know whether or not they are going to get on. 
After they have rustled a little while, they tumble to the fact there is not likely 
to be a vacancy In the particular department In which they are rustling and go 
on to the next place, but most of our men are very steady and the chances for 
a rustler are extremely slim, and the man who rustles Is generally a newcomer 
or floater who just comes around for a few days to see If he can get a job and 
ru.stles a few shifts, and if he don’t strike a job, he goes on some new place. 

If a man rustles faithfully for a month, they are pretty sure to get a job, 
but they don’t do that They try two or three days, and are not satisfied with 
getting a job and so they go on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It don’t seem to me that Is a very good system. 

Mr. Mathewson. It has worked out In our case very satisfactorily. We 
haven’t had any trouble. 

3881D®— S. Hoc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 40 
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Acting Chuirraan Commons. I wonder if we could get accurate figui'es that 
would show the number of men that are hanging around rustling, as coinpare<l 
with the number of men thut have 8 tea<ly work? 

Mr. Mathkwson. Well, in onlinarily busy seasons under normal conditions 
perhaps we will have 20 rustlers there a day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Out of 2,300? 

Mr. Matjikwson- Out of 2,300 men working there will l>e 20 rustlers at tl»e 
gate evt'ry day, umler normal conditions. With hard times, there would be 200 
Acting Chairman (Jommons, Well, tliat is a very small proportion, 20 for 
2,300 probably would t»e very small. 

Mr. Matitewson. Yes, sir ; tliat is about the proportion. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the metboil that you have in dealing 
with personal Injury cas<.*s? 

Mr. !Mathewson. We make a report of every accident, and give tlie names of 
the witnesses and so on; tile that reiM>rt with the claim agent at Butte, and be 
attends to tlu‘ matter, we liavo notbitig fnrtlier to do with it. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. It is all turned over to him? 

Mr. Matiiewson. It Is all turned over t«» the i*laim agent at Butte. 

Acting Chairman 0 )mmon 3 . Does he have his representative thei-e? 

Mr. Matiiewson. No, sir; we are his represcMitatives. We make the Investi- 
gation and the foreman makes the r<'i>ort. 

Acting (^hairnian Commons. Any questions? 

Comudssioner Gariiktson. You stateii thut wl»eii tlie employment agent did 
tlie hiring that neixdisin entered into it to a c<*rttiin <legnHJ. Do you lin<l that 
your foreman is less human than the employment agent in that direction? 

Mr. Matiiewson. Well, he Is for this reason; Wr' hold tlie foreman re- 
sponsible for the work wliei'C wo couhl not hold him before. 

Commissioner Gabheison. Wliat measure of elhciency have you for making 
a comparl.son on? 

Mr. Matiiewson. We know how many tons a day he shouhl get out of a cer- 
tain proiluet with a (vrtain miinher of men, and there are a wrtain number of 
men sent to a certain Job, so many men to a fiirmu'C. He can’t put more than 
that on. He has a limited number to put on each furnace. 

C'iumnis.sioner Oakrktson. How w’ould he do in the old days? 

Mr, Mathkwson. l*ut them on any way he likcvl. Ixd them Jiide around be- 
hind boxes or anywhere. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Didn’t you hold him resix)nsible for that? 

Mr. Matiiewson. We tried to whenever we could catcii him, but there was 
no way of catching him. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Y’^ou can catch him easier now? 

Mr. Mathkwson. Yes, sir. 

Oomralssioner Gabhetson, You say tliere are very few men discharged. They 
don’t discharge unless a man gets on a drunk, hut you suspend him and refuse 
to put him back again. What is the difference between discharge and sus- 
jiension of that character? 

Mr. Matheivson. Well, in one case a man would have to get a now card and 
go to rustling all over again in stune other deimrlment, and in the other case he 
has his brass check and can go in anywhere and has a better chance than 
a rustler. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. You mean a man susjiended in one department, 
while under that susjiension, can work in another department? 

Mr, Mathkwson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That is a new one. Tliat is all. 

Acting Ohalnuan Commons. Mr. O’Connell, any questions? 

Commissioner O’Conn ei.l. No questions. 

Acting Olialrman Commons, That Is all. Mr. Daly. 

TESTUCOKT OF MU. WILLIAM B. DALT. 

Acting €%airroan Commons. State your name. 

Mr. Daly. Wllllani B. Daly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your business? 

Mr. Daly. General superintendent of mines for the A. C. M. Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think we were asked to substitute you for 
Mr. I.entx. 49 
Mr. Daly, Yes, air. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. On tho grouml that you hjul installetl this 
rustling, card system? 

Mr. Da3-y. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And were informeil aimut its workings? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Have you hn)ught with you the blanks and 
forms we requested yesterday that Mr. l>entz should get? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you kindly file them? 

Mr. Daly. This is a form of record 

Acting Chairman Commons. By the way, I should llk(‘ to have you start in 
at the beginning of the system and describe it in r<*gar<l to what inquiries an‘ 
made, and we will not ask you any questions, but y<m describe it in your own 
way. 

Mr. Daly. The first thing that Is done if n man seeks em])l(>yment is to apply 
at the office for a rustling card. When lie makes application he is required 
to fill out and sign this lilank. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Let the reporter have that. 

]\Ir. Daly. The blank Is as follows: 

(!*laco for lunnbor.) 

Applk'ation fou Kmploymknt, A. C. ^r. Co., lUrn'i*:, Mont. 

Name of applicant, ago, birthplace, if fondgn born, are you a citizen of tlie 

United States 

Tra<le or occupation 

Were you ever in the employment <»f this conqiany? If so, in wlial mine or in 

what department were you Inst employed? 

State date of leaving lust employment 

Can you read and write English? 

Single or married; if married, where does your family reside? 

My present address ls_. 

Date and plac'e for the signature of the applicant 

Wiicn lie lias filled out this application lilank. if he inis never receivixl a 
rustling card before and has not bt'cn In the employment of the company at 
any time since the instullalimi of the department, he is required to furnish a 
previous service record — that is, to states the name of his employer and tlie 
time that ho worked for the different employers, tlie jierioil of years, and so on, 
that have jinssed since the Installment of tlx? office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that on the blank? 

Mr. Daly. No, sir; It Is written on the back of this blank In longhand, that 
Information. When he lias done that he is given this card. 

(The paper so presented was marked “Document Serial No. 390, August 7, 
1014, Witness Daly.”) 

Jdr. Daly. This card Is as follows: 

A. C. M. Co., Buttk, Mont. 


Application No. 

Name 

Date of issue 

Anaconda Mining Co. 

By — the party issuing the card. 

On the reverse side of this card — to connect the story — after having received 
this card, he proceeds to rustle in any of the departments of the company he 
wishes. If he obtains employment, he presents this card to the timekeeper at 
the first shift — the beginning of the first shift, and signs his name on the back 
of it. The timekeeper then fills in the balance of It at the desk In the mine or 
department and designates the time or department that he Is employed and the 
date of starting and his trade or occupation. The timekeeper signs that and 
returns It to the office. Tliat completes that part of the card, and the card la 
taken up. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you file the card or make a book record from 
the card? 
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Mr. Daly. We make a book record from the form I have just presented and 
file the card also. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yon didn’t speak of that book record. 

Mr. Daly. This Is the form. The record Is kept In loose-leaf form. This 
Is one of the leaves on which the record Is kept. 

(The record referred to was submitted In printed form.) 

Commissioner Oakuetson. The column headings agree with the blanks on 
the card In general? 

Mr. Daly. Precisely. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Kv(‘ry line is a vlrlual copy of the application 
and card? 

Mr. Daly. Well, this states the name and number and date of application, 
and date employed, mine or department, and date left service. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Daly. That completes our reconl for a .iob. 

Commissioner Garbetson. In conjunction witli tlu' card, it gives the man’s 
re(T)rd ? 

Mr. Daly. Exactly. Every one of those lines will give a man 12 jobs before 
he woiil<l have to be transferred to amUher page. 

Cormjilssioner Garbetson. That is, yon mean he <*oul(l be employed 12 times 
in the same department or be employed once In 12 departments? 

Mr. Dai.y. Eitlu'r way. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Either way? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Or six tlme.s in two departments? 

Mr. Daly. He can gt‘t as many cards as he can get jobs. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, there is a S(‘parate rustling card for 
<-ach column? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, sir; for each line and for each job he must secure a new 
card. In that connection, with new men who hav(‘ applied for work who have 
not worked for the company before, a form of information of piTwions record 
of service Is obtained. After issuing the card tiie information is <‘hecked up 
by correspondence. T’lds is the form of letter thnt Is sent out to the parties 
for whom h(' claims to have worked. Do jou wisli to make tlmt a part of 
the record? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

(Tlie blank record r<*ft‘rred to was submitted in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may go on. 

Mr. Dai.y. T was going to read it, if you wanted to hear it; but if you pre- 
fer to look at it and examine It, all right. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That provides for the return of the Inquiry to you? 
IMr. Daly. ITeclsely. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. It is filled out? 

]Mr. Daly. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The answer is filled in. 

Commissioner Garbetson. It says, “ Please reply heroin.” 

Mr. Daly. The purpose of that is having tliis reply upon the letterhead, 
that without tlmt a great many replying would not refer to tlie name, who the 
man was tlmt was inquired about, and when they replied we wouldn’t know 
who it was that they had replied about — tlie name of the one we inquired of. 

Commissioner Gakretson. It has developed also that there Is another good 
purpose to he served in that direction, has it not? 

Mr. Daly. I do not know of any. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I do not know tlmt It has in your business, but 
It has in others. 

Mr. Daly. I would not see how It could be covered by thnt. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, under the law of some of the States you 
would probably find that it would have a very serious effect in that direction. 
It Is well to have all your communications on the subject returneil. 

Mr. Daly. That was not the purpose of this. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that may be, but reference letters are gen- 
erally. 

Mr, Daly. Well, I don’t know about that because there are many cases 
where the letter has not been returned and they will answer upon their own 
form. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. And there have been instances whore the failure 
to return — have you ever known of any instances where the failure to return 
was hard to get around ? 

Mr. Daly. No ; I have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. It may not have developed In your business at all. 

]Mi*. Daly. No; there are certain employers who have a very elaborate liling 
system. Anything that once comes to them is filed, and they never leave it 
go back. Wo have numerous Instances of wliore the letter would be filed imme- 
diately, and they would answer them on their own forms covering tlie same 
information. 

Commissioner Garketson. I know that is true. I have had occasion to follow 
references up In my business. 

Mr. Daly. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where I developed in it not only the information 
I was looking for but other. 

Mr. Daly. Do you wish me to read these or do you wish (hem fih\l? 

Acting Chairman Commons. No. 1 do not care to read it. That completes 
your statement? 

Mr. Daly. That completes that. I h.ave some of the answers hero just for a 
sample. I would i)r('r(*r to k(vp this, lu^caiise that is our nvonl. 

Acting Chairman (\>mmon 8. They ar(‘ typical answers? 

Mr. Daly. Yes. H(Te is one which says: “Union Lumher Co., Fort Bragg, 
Cal., dated July 27, lOll, Mr. Harry Ballard, age 2.1, birth X'hme, Iowa, lias 
made application to this company for employment as miiu'r. He states that ho 
was employtHl by you as follows: As a craneman, under Mr. Johnson, boss, 
from December, 11)12, to Jun<\ 191J. Kindly inform m<' if tills statement is cor- 
rect. Y'our reply will be tnaited contidiMitially. Yours, very truly, George W. 
lAMitz, superintendent.” Tlie answer: “1 find that this man was employed here 
during the time mentioned as a lumber handler and sllngman on crane but not 
as a crane optu-ator.” 

Here is another one, written to the Gold Tunnel Mining Co., Milverton, Colo. ; 
“^Ir. John Ssalonon, age birth place, Finland, has made application to this 
company lor employment as miner. He states that ho was employed by you as 
follows: As a miner at the Highland iMary mine, under Mr. John McClain, boss, 
from August, 1012, to June, 1018.” That is the general treinl of all of the 
replies that come back. If tlie reply is r(‘celved the man has not worked there, 
the reply wdll say his statement Is not correct, ilon't know liim, or something. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do >ou ask for liie man’.s record with tlio company, 
as a rule, only for tlio term of his employment? 

Mr. Daly. Only as to w hether he worked as he lias slated ; that Is all that w'e 
ask. 1’iie part of the letter which makes inquiry is, “ Kindly Inform me if this 
statement Is correct.” 

(Commissioner GARRE-rsoN. That is a ]R*rfectly legitimate method of Inquiry. 

Mr. Daly. Yes. Of course I have others, hut they are along tlie same line. 

Acting Chairman C^ommons. Your filing system is on this loose leaf; you do 
not have a .system of card filing? 

Mr. Daly. No, The fecord is kept on tliat form, and tlien the cards and 
application are filed in a paper envelope. 

Acting Chairman Com,mons. Any questions regarding this? Very much 
obliged. 

Mr. Evans. I have tw'o dec<ls you desired, showing the mineral reservation, 
asked of Mr. Kelley. 

Commissioner Lennon. The deeds? 

Mr. Evans. The deeds upon the.se forms. 

(See Kelley Exhibits Nos. 9 and 10.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr, J, L. Bruce. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. J. L. BEITCE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you kindly give your name? 

Mr. Bruce. J. D Bruce. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your address? 

Mr. Kkij^ty (interrupting). I have here a copy of the nie<llcal report. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Tuttle’s reimrt? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. And a list of the officers of the ATnalgamate<l Co. I think 
that is all except some statistical information that is being prepared. 
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Coiumissioner GAMiUi:THt)N. Your Anaconda smelter Is this Washoe? 

Mr. Kku.ey. Yes. 

(See Kelley Exhibit No. 8.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Bruce, will you state your business? 

Mr, Bruce. General innmiger, Butte Superior Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your address is Butte? 

Mr. Brucic. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your company part of the Amalgamated? 
Mr. Bkuce. No; it is not. 

Acting Clmirmaii Commons. Where are your stiK-hludders, mainly? 

Mr. BmcK. Tlie stoekliolders are quite widely dlslril)uted : Boston, New York, 
Detroit; (piite a little stock held in Butte. 

Acting Ciiairman Commons. What is your pro(liu*ti(»n — copper or zinc? 

Mr. Burc'K. l*rincli)ally zinc, some lead, and a good deal of silver. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In tlie mining production much the same as in 
copper? 

Mr. Bruce. The mining hs very .similar. 

Acting Cluiirman Commons. Similar? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. 

Acting Clnilrmaii Commons, And the reduction, is that similar? 

Mr. Rucce. Yes; in a general way. It is w’ater corifHMitration. It is fol- 
low'tMi up by a lloatation of concentrates by oil floatation metliod. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Is that reduction done liere? 

Mr, Bri ck. Yes. 

Acting t^liairmuu Commons. The same ns tlie otiier? 

Mr. BurcE. It is done at the mine, riglit cl4).se to the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been manager of the com- 
pany? 

Mr, Bruce. Aliout 17 months. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Have' you Immmi eni])loyed witli tliem before? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. IIo\v many employees liavo you? 

Mr. Bruce. Ordinarily nliout 1)50. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have an agroment witli tlie miners’ 
union? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have hoard what has lieen said liy Mr. 
Kelley regarding tiic agrcHunont there, and wliat has been said by others? 

Mr. Bruce. We have the same agrofunent. 

Acting Cliuirmaii Commons. Tlie same agreement? 

Mr. Bruce, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In all ro.spects? 

Mr. Bhttck. 1 tliiuk in every resiiect, 1 have mwer compared them, but I 
think it Is tlie same tiling. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the question of removals, that is left to your 
f oi*eman ? 

Mr, Brxt(-k. Discliargos, you mean? 

Acting I'lmirman Commons. Discharges; yes. 

Mr. Bruce. Formerly tlie shift Imsses di.scliargod the men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And If there is any appcail, to whom does It 
come? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, it may come to their immediate sui>erior officer, or it may 
come to me ; some of tliem come to me. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Docs it come through the union? 

Mr. Bruce. I do not remember of any instance In which I had a complaint 
coming througli the union. 

Acting Clialrninu (kiMMONs. The Individual appeals directly? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (\>mmon,s. What are the depths you are working? 

Mr. Bruce, About 1,600 feet 

Acting Chairman Commins. What Is the capitalization of your company? 

Mr . Bruce. Three hundred and fifty thousand shares of the par value of $10. 
Acting Chairman Commons. In general, what has been said by witness re- 
garding the Anaconda Co. would apply to this, would It not — wages, hours, 
agreements, y^hotls of handling their labor? 

Mr. Bruce, ^ose things are all practically the same. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Governed by contracts of slmBar tenor? 
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Mr. Bbuce, Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And adopted, one in 1907 and one in 1012? 

Mr. Bruce. I don’t know whether our company mn<ie any contract in 1907. 
Ours is one of the yoiinger companies here. They were Just commencing oikm*- 
ations about that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I believe that is satisfactory. 
tvOiTunissioner Garhetson. Just oue qm‘stIon : In general you n'cognize llie 
Anaconda as the wage Uxiug agency In tlie district in conjunction with tlu‘ 
unions? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. 

(^)niinissioner Garhetson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Maury. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LOWNDES MAURY. 


Acting Clinirinan CoMiyroNs. Give yonr name, pleast'. 

Mr. Maury. Lowndes Maury. 

Acting Chairman (’omaionh. What is your business, Mr. Maury? 

]\Ir. Maury. I am an attorney at law. 

Acting* Chairman Coaiaions. Wliat is your pra<‘tice. mainly? 

Mr. Maury. Why, my practi<'e has very varied. I have been city nt- 

toriioy of tlie city of Butte; I have worked for the Montana l*ower Co.; 1 have 
been an apprentice In an olTice that worked for the Clarkes and for the Heinzes. 
I have prosccnt<*<l p('rsonnl-injnry suits; I have defend(Rl tliem. 1 have lavn 
engaged in mining .suits, almost every variety of practice except in crlminni 
practice, in the last eight or nine years. 

Acting (’Imirmun Commons. How long have you been engage<l In personal- 
injury suits? 

Mr. Maury, Oh, I tiiink the first personal-injury suits In which I had any 


success was eight or nine years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many cases have you handled? 

Mr. Mat^ry. It is imi)ossll)le for me to say, sir. 1 think I have handled— my 
firm ha.s handled as many as 100 a year. 

Acting Chairman (\>mmons. On which side has your firm usually been? 

Mr. Maury. Both shies. More often for the plaintiff. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. Wlmt proportion would you say? 

Mr. I^Iaury. When I was city attorney for two years, more often for the 
defendant, oilier times more often for tlie plaintiff. Probably eight-tenths be- 
fore 1 was city attorney for the plaintiff, probably the same proportion for the 
defendant when I was city attorney. That Is an estimate only. 

Acting Chairman CoAisroN.s. Is it your idea that a workmen’s compensation 
law would be preferable to the existing system of iK*rsonal-injury service? 

Mr. Maury. Y"es, sir; between master and servant, very preferable. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How would it affect the business of attorneys, 

as yourself? ^ ^ . 

^Ir. Maury. It would put them out of business a year or so aftew It got to be 

thoroughly understood, . . , , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You think that would i»e a desiral)le end to 


accomplish? « , ^ 

Mr. Maury. I do, sir; In that line of work for the men, for the people at 
large, but of course not for the attorneys. . , 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many attorneys in this town arc similarly 
enga^ In this personal-injury work? 

Mr. Maury. For the plaintiff? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Maury. For the plaintiff, not more tliau 8 or 10 of any large practice. 
I am including firms by that ^ ^ . 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you able to state the number of cases each 
year by all the firms, or give some Idea? 

Mr. Maury. I should say three a week are probably commenced. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those are mainly against what companies? 
Mr. Maury. They are against all companies, comnjenc-ed against all com- 
I>anles. tried against some companies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just what do you mean by that— commenced 
against all companies and trle<l against some companl<»? ^ 

Mr. Maury. There was very rarely a trial against the Anaconda Co. and its 

associates. 
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Commissioner Gaurktson. They settled after notice of action was filed; is 
that the explanation? 

Mr. Maury. They settled, usually, Immediately before trial. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. That is all. 

Acting CUialrman Commons. How do the liability or the personal injury 
lawyers secure their clients? 

Mr, Maituy. I know that some of them seek their clients. For my part, I 
have never sought the work of any man, woman, child, or corporation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there professional ambulance chasers? 

Mr. Mai'iiv. Yes, sir; both for the companies and for the i>ersons injured. 

C^ommlssloner O’Connell. For the companies to secure settlements? 

Mr. Maury. Yes, sir; and for the companies to get Statements from the men 
when they are In the hospital as to how the accident occurreil, and for other 
rt'asons. 

Commissioner 0’Ck>NNEL[.. AVhen judgments are given by the courts, usually 
to wl>at amounts or in what amounts? 

Mr. Maury. Are tlie verdicts? 

Commlssioiu'r O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Maury. And judgments? 

Commissi(»ner 0’< Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Maury. 1 lane obtaincMl verdicts as high ns .$2r),(XK), though none for 
$25,000 has ever Ikh'u alhrined. There have been athrmancos in my firm, my- 
self, as high us $20,(K)0— .$21 ,(KK), I thiidv— no; .$20,000 was the higliest. The 
one I had in mind for $21,0b0 was setthnl lad’ore final argument in Supreme 
Court. 

(\mnnissloner 0’(’onnell. AVhere settlements are made after cases are filed, 
how tire they usually settled — on what percenttige of cbiims? 

Mr. Maury. Wliy, that wouhl convey no hlea. Suits sire' brought for fan- 
tsistic amounts, and tliat would cmivey no i<lea. I luive known of suits for 
$r>0,U00 being settled for .$,500, ami suits for .$20,000 being sidtled for $14,(100. 
It would convey no Idea. That Is merely dependent on the whim of the lawyer 
bringing the suit. 

( 'ommlssloner Carretson. Foes the amount that is pjiid in settlement in these 
settlements iimiiedlately preceding the trial, ns u gmieral rule, exceed the 
amount that tiie plaintiff could have secured before going to trial? 

Mr. Maury. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It does not? 

Mr. Mattuy. No, sir. 

Coiimilsslonr O’Connell. AVhat is usually the basis upon which those attor- 
neys take these cases? 

Mr. Maury. Well, oases against some companies — I can only speak of my 
own firm — cases against some comimnies, where it may not go forward to a suc- 
cessful trial, or there Is a reasonable chance of it — it does not go to successful 
trial — we have two rates, one-h.ilf and one-thlrd. One-third if the client ad- 
vances the costs. Agjiinst the A. C. M. Co. I never make a contract. The rate 
Is variable. 1 usually, when it is settled up just before trial, charge something 
like 10, 1,5 per cent; hut because the client Is notified in advance that there 
can be no recovery except on n settlement, that it is impossible to win against 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. lias there never been a case tried against this 
company In wdiioh a verdict has hei*n rendered? 

Mr. Maury. In Silver Bow County, not in seven years, where it has been 
finally affirmc'd either against the Anaconda mine nor against the North Butte 
Mining Co., is my study of the statistics and of the court records. Of course, 
I have not examined all of the court records. 

Coraraissioner Lennon. Is that true of cases tried by jury as well as those 
licard only by the court? 

Mr. Maitry. It is true ns to both classes of cases. There can be no recovery 
against that company in Silver Bow County. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To what do you attribute that situation? 

Mr. Maury. I attribute it tr) the situation, political and economic, which has 
existed for many years and has hiH?n constantly growing in intensity. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Would you indicate by that that these companies 
were in a position to Infiuence the court? 

Mr. Maury. <ires, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And juries? 

Mr. Maury. Yes, sir ; and companies and attorneys. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Well, It is pretty hard to bent that game. 

Mr. Maxiry. That Is the situation. 

Commissioner Garketson. Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad, If the witness has 
no objection, to hear him state, if he will, .how those inlluences are exerted or 
how they work. 

Mr. Malry. I can give sporadic Instances; be willing to do so. Of course all 
of the Instances I can give must have the connection to know them, Mr. 
Commissioner. 

(Commissioner Garretson. I shall be very glad Indeed to hear that. 

]Mr. Maury. Going back for a period of 15 to 18 years, largesses to the 
judiciary, and as long as IG or 17 years ago when one particular justice of the 
supreme court when off the supreme bench he went into the employment of the 
lloston & Montana Co., now one of the conipanlx^s composing or merged into the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Later than that, wIumi a judge was appointed to 
lh(‘ district bench here, a day or so after la* was apiioiidAHl, why, there had been 
an old fee allowed of $5,000 in a receivership case, and the Boston & Montana 
(N). was appealing from tliat fee. A day or so aft(*r lu* was appointed to the 
bench here the fee was paid him in cash. One of the judg(*s on the district 
bcrudi here was sued for separate maintenance' by his wife. A great many of 
the attorneys for the Anaconda Co. and of the B<>ston & Montana C’o. entered 
their appearance in his defense. A year or so ago a justice retired from the 
supreme bx'nch of Atontana. lie was taken into the employ of one of the street 
railway companies in Helena on a salary. That Is one way in which largesses 
have been paid and bestowed by the company on the judiciary. There are other 
ways — employment after they leave the bencli. That has not be<'n conlined to 
the Anacomla Copper Mining (.’o. at all, but it was carried on by the Heinze 
interx'sts before tlu'y startl'd what is called the cop])t‘r war here. 

In the early days of that copjjer war hero one attorney was said to be 
emplojed because bo bad been a partner of a Federal judge before the Federal 
juiige was appointed, and that is the way that — generally the way in which the 
influence is exerted on the judiciary, leaving out tlie political support at the 
elections. Of course the present judiciary was support'd at the elections politi- 
cally by ibe employees of the Anaconda Cop]H*r Mining (’o. and the old com- 
]>anies that w(?re merged into tliis eonipaiiy. The way Ibo Juries are inthienced 
lu're in the Federal court — the influenc(‘ is caught at the fountain head right 
now. The Fodi'rnl jury commissioner, Mr. Brophy, is a man of high ideals, but 
a political and economic fanatic. He fixes with the cleric of the I’eilernl court 
the jurors that serve in that court ; goes through tlie city directory and picks 
out the acceptable and leaves out the unacceptable, and In that way that is con- 
trolled right at the fountain head. In the dlstri<’t court here, the State court 
here, there is a little different method. In watching the draw lags of jurors hero 
in lids district court, where it is supposed to he hy lot from nil the 4,0(K) or 
more taxpayers of the county, why, you will see come out of the box names that 
are acceptable duplicated. That has happeiKKl right here in this court room. 
The acceptable will be more often, and the same name will he repeated In the 
jury box and sointlmes be drawn out twice in the same day. The Influence that 
is exerted in the courts when the jurors are actually on trial after tliey have 
been hand sorteil is more apparent than any other way. 

When there is a case against a mining company you will notice the great 
solidarity of capital and corporations here. You will notice that the ease is 
against the Butte & Alec Scott Co., which is a very small company — you will 
notice shift bosses from the Butte & Superior or otlier head servants of the 
Butte & Superior — If there Is a Butte & Superior man on the jury — come here 
about some immaterial expert matter, and they will qualify ns experts and 
demonstrate that they want one kind of a verdict from that jury. And you will 
find witnesses — If there are Anaconda men on the jury and the case Is against 
the Butte & Alec Scott Co. — you will find witnesses from the Anaconda Copper 
Co.’s mines on the most trivial expert questions, and you will see them load 
them with 9 or 10 witnesses on a little exp<‘rt question, and sometimes their 
testimony will be to the ordinary man absolutely false. I have heard nine of 
them In succession — shift bosses — upon this witness stand In this court room 
not two months ago go on and swear that 60 per cent nitroglycerin powder was 
not more dangerous than 40 per cent, and simply for the purpose of influencing 
the Juries and controlling the verdicts. 

There are other ways in which those verdicts are controlled. It will be 
whispered around during the trial that the company has offered so much and 
no verdict will ever exceed that so much. If that has been the amount offered 
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in comprowiso, that will ho whi^iporod around. In this particular case that 
I think of where these nine witnesses followoil each other one after the other to 
prove Unit GO per cent nitroglycerin dynamite was not any more dangonniH 
than 40 per cent nitroglycerin dynamite — why, I was told by one of the jiiroiN 
wlio heard before the verdict that the company offered that man $5,000, and 
though he had lost Jtoih eyes and one hand in the aecide/it, and in which they 
found in his favor, the verdict was $5,000. And you hear similar stories al! 
through the trial, and those whisperlnfjs speak with the voice of the prophet, 
you know what is coming. 

tk)ininIssioner O’Connki.i.. You say — Mr. Brophy, I think It was. 

Mr. Mauey. Jury conunissloner. 

(3oniinissioner O’Connktx. Is a political fanatic, you said. 

Mr. MArEY. Why, yi‘S, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat particular species of politics does Mr. Bropliy 
follow V 

Mr. Mat ’EY. Democrat. 

(kunmissloiaw (J auuictson. That Is the first thinf^ you have said, Mr. Maury, 
that went below the belt. 

Mr. IMat’iiy. A Democrat, sir; I .say that Mr. Bn)i)hy 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tliat character pretty gisieral with the Demo- 
crats in this locality? 

Mr. Maitey. In this section; yes, sir. Mr. Brophy wa.s foreman of the jury, 
or wa.s on tl»e Jury, anyway, in the case of Leary r. A. C. M. — that is. Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. Tliat Is about— -well, the Leary case, ho was on the second 
jury— that was when the jury decided n;;ainst litmry. On the lirst jury he 
wasn’t on there was a verdict ap:ainst the company. That was seven years apo 
at least. That was the last verdict against the company ; and on the second trial 
of Uie ease th(‘ suprcnne court reversed it and sent it back for a new trial. On 
the second trial of the ca.se Mr. Brophy was f<»reman — was on the jury in the 
State court and d(?cided against Leary. And after that decision he was re- 
tained us jury commissioner. Il<‘ is a holder of copper interests himself — inter- 
ested in the Butte Bunge Co]HK*r ('o. — and lie has sold coppc'r lands to the 
North Butte CopiKU’ Co., receiving large aniounts of money. And Mr. Brophy 
in his own mind is a liigh-cla.ss, intelligent gentleman, but a fanatic. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. I \wuld understand from that statement as to his 
eligibility for jury commissioner that applicants for official position here have 
to have a rustliug card? 

Mr. Muuphy. Why, aiTll<‘auts for official position here, I don’t know. I have 
been an applicant for othclal p(»sitl()n, and my rustling card was a membership 
In the Socialists. 

Commissioner D’Connell. Just let me ask this question about tlie jurors: Are 
there a number of so-called i)rof<‘s.slt»nal jurors, who are around all the time 
ready to be drawn and servo in these jury cases? 

Mr, Mauuy. That wjis md b-eable a year and a half or two years ago. We 
have a provision that a man can serve only once in a year — a calendar year, that 
Is. About half of the jurors that were serving In tbl.s department, which was 
then in another building — tills courthouse hadn't been completed then — showed 
up in December, about half of them were .serving in January in another de- 
partment. But really they were not a bad class of jurors; they were men who 
were beyond the desire for jobs. They were old stiffs, and they were a pretty 
good class of men, because they had pa.ssed beyond the age where 

Commissioner O’Oinnell. Tiiey could use employment; that Is beyond the 
age of assimilation in this atmosplmre. 

Mr. Mauuy. Yes; yes, sir. To a large extent there were no trials against the 
A, C. M. Co. at that time, a.s I reinenilHu-. There might have been one or 
two, but if there were they were unsuccessful. 

Acting Chulruuiu Commons. Have you any other point to make? 

Mr. Mauey. I was speaking of political qualifications to hold office — I notice 
one remark of the governor this morning, if I understood the governor, and 
my liearlng is not of the best — the governor said that there has been prosecu- 
tions for breaches of the safety appliance act. I was sitting back in the back 
part of the room. There lias never been but one in Silver Bow Countj'. There 
have been men killed time without number for failure to put the gates on as 
required by law— there has never be<m but one prosecution, and that waa 
many years soon after the law' was passed, and for the purpose of getting 
it declared unconstitutional. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you familiar with the coroner’s inquests? 
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Mr. Matjry. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Coroner’s courts? 

Mr. Mauey. Yes, sir ; I have attemhMi a great many of them, ami I knew 
the personnel of the juries and the universal verdict. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, the universal veniict is 

!Mr. Mattey. Is that the man came to his death by touching an eUs tr\<* wire 
or by a rock falling on him, or by — just the physical facts. They m^ver go 
into the negligence of the concern for whom he works, I vtmture to say that 
of the 40 or 50 coroner’s verdicts a year in the last id years of mining c-asuaitles 
there has never been a single solitary one in wliich any blame was laid on the 
master. I only gain niy information from through liaviiig Iwn to those trials 
or coroner’s Inquests, and from ne>\ spai>ers’ accounts. I liave been there repre- 
senting tlie inast(*r ; I liavo been lh«‘re representing tlie .servant. 

Acting t’hairinan (\)MMONs. Any other question? 

Commissioner (iarrethon. No. 

Acting Chairman C’ojmmons. That will do, Mr. Maury. Mucli obliged to you. 

Call Mr. EvaJis, representing tlie company. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. L. 0. EVANS. 

Acting (^hainnnn f’oMMON.s. Give your name, pleast*. 

I^lr. Kvan.s. L, (). E' ans. 

Acting Cluiirman Commons. What is your position? 

]\Ir. Evans. I am ciiicf counsel for tlu* Ana<'onda Copper Idining Co. 

Acting (’iiairrnan (’ommons. Tlow long have you In^e.u counsei? 

]Mr. Evans, ^^ell, 1 have been counsel for the company, one the eoinpanles, 
retained and einploviMl l*y tlie company, the Anaconda Co., since 1001. I W'ns 
enqiloyed by subsidiary <*oinpanl“s to the Ainalgainated, wlilcb were after- 
wards merg(Hl into the Anaconda Co., jirior to that time and troin the latttM’ 
part of 1895. 

Acting (’hainuan CoMAfoNs. Have you had charge of the personal -injury 
cases of the company? 

Mr. Evans. Well, since* I have IxK'n chief couns(*1 1 havi* liad charge of them, 
ami I ha^c been familiar with them all throiigli; I think all tlmnigh that 
period. I have been familiar with all the legal business of the company, and 
in a large measure fainlliar with the business ail airs of the company, too. from 
the fact that I have been familiar with most of the important operation.s ot the 
company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has defi'uded those cases? 

Mr. Evans. I have, a num]>er of them that liave been triisl, and in the settle^ 
ments 1 have had a great deal to do with them. 

Acting Chairman (’ommonus. What? 

Mr. Evans. In the settlements and negotiations for settlements and in the 
actual trials, I have been, I have been in nmst of the trials and in the settle- 
ments. I have liad to do and have known of most all of them, 1 tldnk. The 
matters that Mr. Maury spoke of, I think 1 am particularly familiar with 
them. I have investigated the facts back and forth. I have lM*en in court pro- 
ceedings where these charges wore made by Mr. Maury, and I think am fully 
familiar with all the facts that go'Nio enter Into them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is tlie iiosltlon of Mr. Madden with refer- 
ence to your men? 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Madden Is the claim agent; ho takes up any case of any 
difficulty; the question of liability or mntUus of that kind he takes up with us. 

Acting Chairman C’ommons. Who makes the settlements? 

Mr. Evans. He makes the settlements, and it was the practice to allow the 
men, to pay them something, to try and reach some satisla< tory settlement In 
almost every case. But, of course, in the more serious cases, the question of 
possible liability of the company, where that enters In, particularly on the 
questions of legal liability, he takes it up with the attorney. 

Acting Chairman Common.?. Does Mr. Madden act under your advice? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your legal advice? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you ever aim to secure a release from all em- 
ployees who have had accidents? 

Mr. Evans. Where there Is a settlement 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where a settlement is made? 
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Mr. Evans. Yes; certninly. 

Actlti}? Chnirnuin Commons. In nil cases? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; nil cases. AH cases where settlements are made we 
take releases, com[)lete releases ; that is, complete as we can make them. 

Acting Chnirnian (^)maions. What arc the lowest settlements that have been 
made — the lowe^^t amount that has been pjihl In a settlement? 

Mr. Evans. Oh, we have had men come in with two or three days — as a rule 
not much attention is paid to as .sll^it an injury as that, but, I think, oh, 
twenty-five or thirty dollars, I think, where there is a question of a few days, 
something of tliat kind, and the man has jrone back to work. 

Acting (Chairman (JoiaMoNs. The lowest settlement, then, is twenty-live or 
thirty dollars? 

Mr. Evans. I think so. 

Acting Chairnian Coaimons. What has be<'n tlie highest settlement made? 

Mr. Evans. If the commission please, J would be glad to submit the figures 
to the commission, but we Imve some particular objection to making these 
figures public. 1 will be very glad to give all the ligures to the commission 
before >ou leav«^ — anytliing that you desire in tluit line. 

Acting Chairman CoMAfoNS. You have hoard the slatement of Mr. !Maury? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (ioMAfONs. Kegarding politics? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Acting (ihairman Commons. The judges? 

Mr. Ev\ns. Yes. 

Acting (>halrman Coaiaions. Tlie jurors? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The coroners? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Acting (Chairman (V>ArMONS. AVhat have you to say with regard to that? 

Mr. Evans. Well, I have heard it, it is not novel at all ; I have heard a good 
deal the same stalc'numt from Mr. Maury a number of tinu's. He varies it a 
little bit, some new i<h‘a <»ccurs to him. Why, there is absolutely no founda- 
tion for it. Now, as shown by llaugbterl 

Acting Chairman CioAfMONs. The au(li4‘nce mMH bo quiet. 

Mr. Evans (continuing). Statistics, of course this commission isn’t expected 
to try out this (piestion u])on tlie evidence produced. If it <leslres to do so, we 
would be very glad to go into it fully, but the situation is more or less this: 

Now, first the charges as to the judges. I am not going to defend the judges 
of Silver 1U)W County, either the State or the Federal judges. Their reputa- 
tions are well known lu're. The commission <’an get that from any reputable 
citizen. The charge in detail that I remember, Mr. IMaury suggested the way 
of inllinmcing the prt'sent judges by employing other judges as they left the 
bench. I think that started Mith a supreme court Justice, Judge De Witt, I 
think he referred to, who has b(M^n dead a number of years. Judge De Witt 
was an attorney practicing in Ibitte luu'e, employed by the different mining 
int4‘rests here, and wtuit from here to the supreme court as one of our supreme 
court justices, and his r('cord, the Montana reports will show the record that he 
made there. He came back here to practice, op(‘ned up an ofllce, and was in 
general practice before he was employed by the corporations, something like a 
year, I think six months. He otti<*ed in the same building that my partner and 
myself were in the Silver How block. It was right at the time of the Heinze 
fight, Helnze-Amalgamated fight, which was getting right about its height then, 
and It was absolutely necessary to have other counsel, and able counsel, and 
Judge De Witt was employed, and he gave at least a dollar’s worth of service — 
I think several dollars’ worth of service for every dollar he was paid. He was 
an awfully hard working lawyer, and simply practiced law legitimately for 
the company. Now, I thing that is the history of the first case that Mr. 
Maury refers to. 

I didn’t catch the second, I was called aside here. I wish somebody would 
tell me nlwut the second. 

Mr. KELIJ5Y. The fee that was paid In cash the day after the first bne 
was appointe<l judge, I think. 

Mr. Evans. After who? 

Mr. Kelley. I didn’t get it ; I am not familiar with it myself. 

Commissioi¥ir 0’Connelt« It was regarding the payment of the amount of 
$5,000 that had been hanging fire in some case and was paid. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Receiver’s fees. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; a receiver’s fee. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the Butte and Montana case, a recelversldp case 
licre was being adjusteil In court, and that within a certain period after his 
designation as judge It was paid In cash by the same company that was con- 
testing it. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I don’t know what that referred to, what the details were. 
Til the Boston & Montana litigation or rotrelvershlp the firm of — I am not sure 
IMr. Maury was a partner of .ludge Pemberton — they got a fee. I am not 
sure Mr. Maury was in as a partner at the time that the service was rendered 
for which the fee was paid. I do not think that would refer to .Tudge Pember- 
ton. Judge Pemberton had been on the supreme bench, and came here and 
was employetl by this receiver. It was a hostile re<*eivershlp to the Boston 
iV Montana Co., and of course Judge Pemberton’s employment could not be 
attributed to that company. 

Judge McClernan, who is now on the district hem h, was also attorney for 
the receiver. There was reference to liiin. But Innv it was paid and when it 
was paid, I don’t know\ Tie was attorney for the receiver and renderiMl service, 
and there was bound to bo payment liy tlie company. I don't know just about 
that detail. 

Coinniissloner Garretson. In regunl to ids allegation.s, as he phrased it, of 
largess. 

Mr. Tuvans. Yes; of largess. 

C’ommissioner Garretson. hk^r judicial actions only, arc the facts — leaving 
inferences aside, ari' the facts in the individual cases nanie<l by Mr. Maury, ns 
he stated them — tliat is, were tiiose einjiloyinents given in the cases imnuMl? 

Mr. hivANS. Well, I liave taken them up and I was telling the actual facts, as 
I had endeavored to do. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, as far as you have covered it, your facts and 
his agree. 

Mr. Evans. Well, excejit that 

Commissioner Garretson. But your inferences do tiot? 

Mr. Evans. Well, my facts are much fuller. Now’, as to Judge De Wilt, the 
supn'ine court Justice. Tie W’as eini*loye<l her(‘ in Butte. 1T(‘ w'as a mining law- 
yer and employed, and he w’ent to tlie supreme court and came l)ack. 

Commissioner Garretson. T.c't m(‘ ask you one question on a term you used. 
You said able counsel in that case W’us needed? 

Mr. Evans. Yes ; very much. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there a difference l)et\veen able counsel and 
intluential counsel? 

Mr. lOvANs. Well, I tldnk — no; I don’t — I had no — made no distinction; almost 
any able counsel lias more or less Inlliience, of conrsi*. And Judge De Witt laid 
retired from the bencii ; his term liad expired sonic six months or a year before 
the employment was had. 

I don’t know' of any attorney, and I remember we were canva.ssing for assist- 
ance here — I don’t know of any attorney in tliis section that was competent for 
the service that Judge De Witt was employed for; I mean mining attorney of 
ability, who could be employed to st<‘p into tliat litigation. 

Commissioner Garretson. What made me ask that question as hetw'oen able 
and influential, I iiave had in court myself in the same case two lawyers hired. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. One for wliat lie know's, and one for wliat ho 
could do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now', tlie other instance. 

Ma Evans. Yes; the other. Mr. Maury rcferreil to a separate maintenance 
suit being brought against a district Judge, and the counsel for the company— 
he w as a little vague about it — entered their appearance for him. Now, I am 
positive there has been no such occurrence of that kind. One of our district 
Judges had some difficulty, I think It was either a maintenance suit brought by 
his wife, but If any counsel for our companies api^eared for him or took any 
part in It, I knew nothing about it. I am sure it didn’t occur. 

Commi^iouer Garretson. Will the records disclose whether it did or not? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; the record will disclose who the counsel were. All I know 
about that proceeding, at the time we had a local bar association here that 
was active at Intervals— it was spasmodically active. Charges were filed In 
the bar association based upon the same things. Two of the lawyers for the 
wife present^ charges in the bar association. I was appointed on a committee 
to — ^no; the Judge himself presented the matter to the bar association and 
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wanted an Investigation. I was ui>p<ilnted one of — I was on the standing grlev- 
ancre c«o«imlttee, 1 tl»ink, or the committee that covered that — I have forgotten 
whether that was the title of It or not. I was one of five on that committee. 

Commissioner OAinu-rrsoN. I didn’t know tliat anything but a labor organiza- 
tion had a grievance tonimlttee. 

Mr, Evans. Oh, yes ; attorneys have more grievances than anybwiy. 

I was ai>jx)inted on a committee to investigate this matter, so the com- 
mittee called upon the Jmlge. It had been laid by him before the coiumittei‘, 
and wo asked for any statement that he had as to the facts in the matter, 
and he said he de<*lin<Hl to make any, that whatever ciiarges his wife — state- 
immts she chose to make — that he didn’t i)ropose to enter into it at all. In 
fact, he took a very high moral position about it, and he didn’t leave the 
committee anything to do, and that was the end of it. Now, as far as apf)ear- 
hig in court, T am quite positive that no attorney for our company npi)eared in 
It or took part in it. 

Commissioner Carretson Well, that should be capable of proof. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, certainly. Now, the other, the only other — I don’t know 
wliat Mr. Maury means by a supreme court justice going into tlie employ of 
a street car company at Helena. Our companies — I can think of no con- 
cerns that they are afliliated with that I know of that have any interest 
wbal'-' K'ver In the Helena Street Ilailway (.V). 

Coiuinissiomu* Oakuktson. No; but boar In mind Mr. Maury distinctly and 
spocifically stated that his charges in tho.se dlre<:*tlons were not wholly against 
the Anaconda Co., but against coriK>rations in general. 

Mr. Evans. Well, did you understand tlmt they extend to all the others in 
th(* State? 

Commissioner CfAiiuKTSON. As far as tlmt is concerned, I don't know how far 
he intended to extend it. At the same time, I don’t know wliether — I am only 
speaking from my own understanding — it applied specifically to Sliver Row 
County and Stale officials, and I didn't hear any explanation about other 
counties. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I thought there must be some attempt to connect the cor- 
I>oratlons of Silver Row County or something. 

C’.ommissloner (}ARUJ'n\soN. No; he cuuiiectetl, I think, cori>oralions in general. 
Mr. Evans. Oh. 

Commissioiau- ({arketsox. Standing shoulder to shoulder. 

Idr. Evans. Well, ns far as that Is concerned, I think that most of the at- 
torneys who reach the pcfint of where they are s('lectod as supreme court 
.lust ices, (‘itb(‘r bc'fore tlu'y are on the beiadi or afterwards, they are pretty apt 
to accept employment by corporations. As a rule, they are looking for that 
<lass of lawyers. And, if you are going to extend it to corporations all over 
the State, all over the country, I <lon’t sui>pose that there is a man who ever 
reached a high judicial pi'silion on the bench who didn’t have the opportunity 
either before or afterwards, and most of them have accepted it, to enter Into 
c(»r{>orate employ ns lawyers. It is the most desirable employment, as a rule it 
is tlie most lucrative employment, and as a rule they are usually looking for 
lawyers who at least have ability enough to go upon the district and supreme 
l^enclies. 

Clommigsloner I^ennon. Does the record show that Mr. Maury ever appeared 
for nnv corporations in the courts in this district? 

Mr. Evans. Of this district? 

Commissioner Lennon. I'es; about here. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; Mr. Maury, I think, has appeared a few times for the 
Montana Power Co, He was emidoyed for awhile. That employment has 
been terminated. But his main corporation employment, I think, that he 
refers to, was while he was city attorney of the city of Butte two years under 
the Socialist administration, I think his practice has been, in the main, the 
personal-injury practice. 

Now, I should very much have liked Mr. Maurj^ to have extended his denial 
about tlie soliciting of personal-injury cases, not alone to himself but to his 
partners. Now, as to the other matter, I want to present this briefly. I ^Jon’t 
want to take any more of the commission’s time — but as to the charge that 
justice can not be had In Silver Bow County. If any reason is given by Mr. 
Maury about this general corporation Influence and the domination and con- 
trol of the Jurors or anything of that kind, I want to say that we have broad 
change of venue laws. They provide for a change of venue to other counties 
upon a sluowlng of any of tliese facts that Mr, Maury has attempted to detail 
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here. Mr. Maury has never made an application in tills court for a chanpce of 
venue upon any of those grounds. He wouUl be entitled to it. If ho didn’t 
secure it from the district judge, it is a matter that is capable of revision in 
the Supreme Court. Now, as to judges, if Mr. Maury considers, as he stated 
here openly before this court, that the judges are judges — and we have thrtH> 
different judges in Silver How County In the State court — are dominated by 
anybody so that jiistii^ can not be obtainetl bcf<»re them, and I think that will 
be a shock to every reputable man in this county to hear that statement, that 
is. If it is a fact under our law. We have a i>eculiar law known as the dis- 
qualification of judge law. A man can disqualify, any litigant can disqualify 
any judge, district judge, by simply filing an atlahivit stating that he has 
reason to believe, and does believe, that he can not obtain a fair and impartial 
trial before that judge. 

No facts are required or no trial. That in itself disqualilh^ the jmlge. 
Now, we have three In Silver How (bounty, three district judges. A man is 
allowed to tile two of the.se, any litigant. Wlien he has tileil t\vo, then the case 
must go to a judge from an outside <‘ouiity, so tlmt in tliis county slnqily hy 
the tiling of this formal atfhiavit Mr. Maury or any of his clients can procure 
a hearing before a judge from an outside county. Now, that is tlie situation, 
so that if he desire<i to present this matter, wliicli should lie a matter of judi- 
cial injury in the district court, he is not n‘<inlre<l to iwesent it to any of our 
local judges. Now, as to the State court, he never has filed application. Wliiit 
lie 1ms done in advertising liimself and Ids personal-injury business in tills 
county Is to get up in his Socialist meetings, get up in the street and other 
places and make the.so charges and then fail to siqiport them or to tuk(‘ tliem 
to the proper place. Now, us to the Fetieral court, Mr. Maury has appeared in 
a numlier of cases in the Federal court, iK*rsonal-injury cases. He him four 
there now pending that he is interested in. He lirougld a case some years ago. 
Our Federal court sits — it is divided — tlie court sits now in a number of cities 
in tlie State — Butte, Helena, Billings, Mi.ssonla, and Great Falls. It was di- 
vided inlo divisions, and at the time I .speak of it was diviiled into tAVo di- 
visions, tl'.e soutlvern and tlie northern. Butte was Hie court seat of tlu; soutli- 
i‘rn and H<'lona of the northern. 

Q’he statute provided that ca.ses arising in tlie several eountli's compo.sing 
tlie southern district should be filed at Butte and cases in tlie other should lie 
filed at Hehaia. Provision was made for a judge to go from one to tlie other 
by the court at Its discretion at any time wlienever the ends of justice or a 
reason that appealed to the court decided. Besides that — tliat is the condition 
now — but besides that, the court rules proviile for a olmnge from one place to 
another, and has been the same as provided in our local Stale statutes upon 
change of venue to cover any of the.se grounds tliat ]Mr. Maury suggested. Now, 
the Federal court, .Tiidgo Hunt sitting tliere .some four or five years ago, the 
first time any of the.se applications were heanl of in ojien court, Mr. Maury 
filed a personal-injury ca.se at Helena instead of filing it here. It arose here. 
Instead of filing it here us the rule contemplaled, Jie filed It at Helena. So the 
defendant company, the Boston & Montana Go. it was at that time, filed an 
application at Helena for a change of the place for trial. Mr. Maury resisted 
that ujion tlie ground tliat he has given here, tlmt he couhl not obtain a fair 
trial before a jury in Silver Bow County. A full liearing was had, atfidavits of 
all the prominent citizens here — not all, but a repre.s(‘ntative number of promi- 
nent citizens of every cla.ss, attorneys, doctors, l)ankerR, the officers of our 
load commercial organizations, officials — everybody that you could think of 
that would be representative, were presented there, showing that there was 
absolutely no merit in tlie contention. Mr. aiaury had his own affidavit, I 
think, and one of Ids litigants and one or two more, a few more to the contrary. 

The matter was all thrashotl out before Judge Hunt, who Is now the circuit 
judge of the United States, stationed or a.ssignG<l to Philadelphia, and Judge 
Hunt granted the motion, ruling flatly agalu.st Mr. Maury’s c-ontention. 

Now, Judge Hunt had lived ever since his boyhomi in Montana. He came 
here as a young lawyer ; be had been on the State bench ; he hail been on the 
State district bench, the State supreme bench, and was appolntal by President 
Roosevelt governor of Porto Itico. He was absent for two or three years and 
came back here and was appointed to our United States court sitting at this 
time. 

Now, that Is tlie first application, and I have a copy of the order in my pocket 
of Judge Hunt granting the application to bring that case to Butte, ruling 
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Against Air. Maury’s contention, where he had full opportunity to present all 
of the proof that he could of tlieitJe sensational charges that you gentlemen have 
heard to-day. 

Now, the second time it came up was here within the last three months. Mr. 
Maury made the same applicutlon in four personal-injury cases in tlie Federal 
court here. Tl»at was tliraslied out, a full hearing had, atHdavits taken there, 
and affidavits produml, a great mimher of them, and Judge Bourquin, after 
taking the mattcu* under advisement for a while — a short time, when lie reached 
the matter, doeided — made his written order finding against Mr. Alaury and 
his affidavits, and then referring to the fact that both parties had referred to 
the personal knowledge of tlie judge as a resident of Silver Bow County, and 
then gave his views and oidrdons from his observations as a resident of this 
county for 20 or more years, finding that there was absolutely no justification 
for tlie charge. 

Now, I wish, if the commission have no objection, I would like very much to 
present copies of these orders for a part of your record, these judicial deter- 
minalions. 

Acting Chairman Commons, They may be presented. 

(See FiVans Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Mr. Evans. Now, the judge — I wish to state this: I don’t want to be under- 
stood or say anything in addition, eulogizing him or anything, but simply be- 
cause the record of Judge Bourquin, of the Federal court, in this matter, I 
think, ought to be known. lie worked in the mines b(‘fore 1 ever heard of him, 
studied law, educated himself, and was appointed either register or receiver 
of the land office at Helena. He was a resident of Butte. He was a Hepub- 
llcan. He was appointed, it must have been, by President Harrison away back, 
20 or more years ago. 

After his I’etuni from there, ho came hack to Butte and practiced law for a 
number of years, and then was eloided to the district I.kmicIi and served four 
years upon our State* bench here. He was defeated for reelection by a Demo- 
crat, and then practiced law liere for a number of years, and then was ap- 
pointed to the Federal bench, upon the resignation of the then judge, by Presi- 
dent Taft. 

Mr. Maury was one of his indor.sers for the j)osilion ujKm the Federal bench, 
as I am Informed that he wrote a very eulogistic letter to the President, ootn- 
mondlng him for that position. I think be was supported by the bar generally. 
But bis knowledge of conditions in Silver Bow ('ounty runs l)aek a -much 
longer time than my own, more than 20 years; and he was the judge who passed 
upon this application after a full hearing. The evidence was all presented, 
tlie matter argued, briefs filed. Mr. Maury filed two briefs and rendered the de- 
cision that I wish to make a part of the record. I have the orders, both of 
Judge Bourquin and Judge Hunt. 

Now, I wish to say this, that any man here — I am perfectly familiar with this 
matter, of course, when these charges liave been made I have been handling 
them for these companies. I would go out to the citizens of Butte and talk with 
them about this mutter in order to obtain tlielr affidavits, going to the representa- 
tive men here, the bunkers and men that have no connection with thorn In- any 
possible way, the men — if vve have any men in Silver Bow County at all who are 
men who are not dominated and controlled, why, they are the men whom we 
would select and who would be free from these Influences. We would go to 
those men without hesitation. They state the facts just as I have given them to 
you, and these have all been matters of court records; I mean, the affidavits 
upon these two hearings that I speak of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just briefly, something about this charge of general 
Influence over the courts and the jurors, and the implication of the coroner, and 
the Implication of the coroner’s juries and everybody, for Instance, were either 
under the influence of s<^)mebody or corrupt themselves. 

Mr. Evans. Well, there is absolutely no foundation for it. Now, our feeling, 
for instance, that the courts — I feel that in going Into these courts, and I think 
we meet the usual — I think we meet the experience that every corporation 
has with juries. I think we meet a willingness on the part of the courts to 
give us the laboring oar a little bit because we are large. I think it is a natural 
thing for a judge to feel that if anybody is going to be given a little more of the 
burden of it, these corporations should do It, and that there has been absolutely 
no leaning of nuy kind. Now, as to jurle^ I think we have the same experience, 
when you come to tliem. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. Before you come to the Juries, let me ask you a 
question in reganl to these court reoorils, the court ileclslons on this i)oint that 
you are introducing? 

Mr, Evans. Yes. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I mean, as to their value and as to their effect on 
the question that is raised. I am putting this question to you as u lawyer. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir, 

Cmnmissioner Garbetson. And if the charges made are well founded that the 
corporations have their hand on the judiciary, then tlie finding of a court in 
accordance with the lines named would have no value as evidence. On the 
other hand 

Mr. Evans. Well 

Commissioner Garketson. Wait ; let jne put the other side of it. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

(\ininiissioner GaruetsOn. On the other luind, if the condition ilid not exist, 
and the entire charge was false, then it would he valuable us evidence. 

^Ir. Evans. Certainly. 

C\)mmlssloner Garketson. Have I stated it correctly? 

JMr. Evans. Why, certainly. I hav<‘ given you the decisions of two Federal 
Judges appointed for life — been given after full hearing. Now, If these two 
men — Judge Hunt, a man ^^holn, perhaps, many the eominission know, and 
Judge Bourquin — are corrupt or iiillueneed, as Mr. Maury charges, why, of 
course, their decisions are valueless. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Tiien they lu’ove the other man’s contention? 

Mr. Evans. Certainly, cc'rtaiidy; and uphold Mr. Maury’s contention. This 
commission must necessarily find that these two Federal judges were eorriipt, 
because they had the evidence and they both of them know tlie local conditions. 

Commlssroner Gahretson. Don’t even get an Inference that this commission is 
going to pass a verdict. 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Commissioner Garketson. On that. 

Jlr. Evans. I haven’t any. 

Commissioner Gatskei son. As a personal question. 

Mr, Evans, i haven’t the slightest idea that the 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, Mr. 

lilr. Evans. Now, ns to tlie State court, the point I make is this, that 
!Mr. Maury has never made an elTort in the State court to have this matter 
judicially determined, and he would not have to stop with onr locsd judges; he 
would get outside jutlges to (let<‘rinine it. He would not stop with them because 
lie would appeal to our supreme court, so that to sustain Mr. Maury’s conten- 
tion on that, this commission has not alone got to impeach our two Fctlernl 
judges, but you have got to Impeach our whole body of men on the supreme 
court down# you have got to impeach every reputable (itiz<*u of Silver Bow 
County who lias made these unidiivits-— you have got to show that men in Silver 
Bow County are not men. 

Commissioner O’Connkel. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Evans, that your 
bar association is not in existence hero now? 

Mr. Evans. Well, I say it is active spasmodically. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How is it now; is It healthy now? 

Mr. Evans. Well, there has not been a meeting for some time ; I think it Is a 
little dormant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask you a couple of questions ; you need 
not answer' them if you don’t want to. 

Mr. Evans. I will answer them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of it? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Is Mr. Maury a member of It? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I presume he Is. He was the last I knew. Mr. Maury 
and I have both been at different times president of the thing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you agree with Mr. Maury— you disagree 
with him evidently— but do you agree with him on the proposition that it 
would be preferable to have a compensation law that would eliminate all of 
these questions? 

Mr. Evans. Very much. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Personal Injury cases. 

Mr, Evans, Very much so. I think that a proper compensation law, a com- 
pensation law on the theory of your Wisconsin law, a comiiensation law with 
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fair return to tbe men and ui)on some fixed definite basis, where an employer 
can to-day or this year know how much his accidents are costing him, and not 
have It accumulated and be paying for tlie accidents that were caused by cor- 
porations 20 years ago, or somebody that went out of business yesterday. I 
think any fair compensation law that will do nothing less than put the matter 
into judicial hands where it would allay any feeling, any chance of charges of 
that kind, coercion of the men and unfair treatment — I think it would be very 
desirable and we are very much in favor of it. 

Commissioner Ga.rrktsox. Don’t all compensation laws take It out of Judicial 
hands ? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Commissioner Oarretson. And put it into nntomatic hands? 

Mr. Evans. I mean all judicial channels; I mean where it is administered 
by somebody other than tlie two parties Uuunselves. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Oh, you are not applying it to the bench? 

Mr. Evans. No ; but most all of the comiK'nsation laws have methods of 
judicial determination, you know. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Well, that is only on moot questions? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; certainly. 

(^)mmlssioner Oarretson. But the ordinary application would be that in— — 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

(>)tnmissloner Oarret.son, The records of the courts, then 

Mr. Evans. Where the injury is certainly 

Coinmlssioncr OAHRErrsoN. Would determine? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEEr.. Whereby the injured would be paid a hundred 
cents on tlie dollar? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; that Is it exactly; it would all go to him, and that has 
been our aim In connection with onrs. Now, I want to tell the court — Mr. 

Maury has referred to bis failure to get verdicts. And to give a specific 

Instance, now I am not calling on my imagination ns to the courts in thes(‘ 

matters; they are matters of general knowledge. Mr. Maury had here about 

two years ago, ho hud some cases coming on before the Federal court here, on 
for trial on the jury panel; he had four in a row, and two of them — one of 
them was against the Boston & Montana, one of the former companies merged 
Into the Anaconda one was against the North Butte Co., and two against 
other corporations. The jury panel up there, about half of them wore entirely 
outside Silver Bow and Dc*er lAHlge Counties, about half; that is the approxi- 
mate number. I don’t remember exactly. Tbe others were residents here. 

In our Federal coiii-t here we get the best men; we get the most Intelligent 
fellows. We can’t call them the bei^t, but perhaps the most intelligent class of 
people that we have. They got splendi4l juries. The judges don’t excuse them 
tor trivial causes. They make them stay. Mr. Maury got up, the first case he 
tried In that panel, he got up before the jurors who were sitting In the box 
who had been called In that case, with the rest of the panel sitting In the 
court room, and he told them that he didn’t expec't a verdict at their hands, 
because he knew they were domlmite<l or coerced so that they would not give 
a verdict. He was reprimanded by the court, and within 15 minutes ho did It 
again. He was punished by tbe court, and fine^l $500 for contempt of court. 
He tot>k that to San Francisco, aiul the sentence was affirmed. This jury 
panel that he hud Insulted tried Ids three or four cases. I think one of them 
was taken away by the court. The other three w'ent to this jury pa^^el with the 
natural result. Now, one of the cases Mr. Maury bases, one of the cases where 
the jury found against him, was a case against the North Bntte Mining Co., 
Melichovlch against the company, the judge granted a new trial because of an 
error in instructions, anti there were two causes of action. He granted a new 
trial upon one of them. Mr. Maury went tiown to Minnesota and brought It 
over again; he could not get a fair trial before a jury In this county, so he 
went down to Minnesota, and It was tried there. Our attorney, who was 
familiar with the case, was unable to go because of the recent labor trouble, 
and we sent one of the younger men In the office, who never heard of the case 
until he took up the papers, he never had any familiarity with It before he got 
on this train and went down there, anti was assisted by a young man from 
Duluth who had had no experience in mining matters at all. The unanimous 
verdict wi^ returned against Mr. Maury* to the same effect as the verdict 
returned here, In one hour and a half. Now, that is the actual fact regarding 
Mr. Maury’s jury trials and experience. 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters should be trle<j In the 
courts, if our courts are so corrupt, why, of course, we are in bad shajK* in 
Silver Bow County ; we are in very bad shape, but I don’t think any member 
of the commission is going to believe that. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Then your liositlon would be that in Montana there 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybody has inlluenee. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. That phrase is not mine ; I borrowed tlmt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understaiul; it Is a phra.se that has l)cea uswl here and 
uf-ted everywhere. Every corporation, of course, lias more or less inlluenee. 
Every person has who amounts to anything. EverybtMly has a little, and In 
^lontana there is no uiireasomihle Intliienc-e In Silver Bow County, particularly 
ill regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And 1 think I know this coni- 
paiiy and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone in the past Hi or 
15 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliat is all you have to say, then, Air. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unless the commission ch'slre to ask any qui'stion. Now, I can 
present all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everything 
that the commission would like. I can obtain It in a few minutes. If there is 
anything the commission think they would like to have in the way of 
records 

Acting Chairman C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Air. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The commission will stand adjourned until 1) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1 and Hope Exliildt No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock ji. m. <»n this 7ih day of August, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August 8, 1914, at 9 o’clock a. in.) 


Buttk, Mont., Stituidaif, 8, IdlJi — a. in. 

Acting (’halrmaii Commons. The commission will cmne to order. Mr. U. (1. 
All Her, wi’l you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MILLEE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and addrt'ss 
to the reporter? 

Air. AIiLiJCB. H. G. Aliller; Kalispell, Alont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Air. Miller, what is your o<*cupntlon? 

Mr. AliLLEB. I am in the lumber business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Uow^ long ha^c you IxieM la the lumber business 
in this State? 

Air. MtLLEB. Since 1891. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there an association of Uimin^r, mill owners? 

Air. AIillkb. There is in our section of the country an association of manu- 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberlands? 

Air. AIilleb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State is this association? 

Mr. Milleb. The section known as Flathead County and Lincoln County; 
northern and western part. 

Acting Caiairman Commons. What is the oldect of this association? 

Air. AiiLLEB. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. AIdlleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per- 
centage of fir, pine, and sfwuce. 

Acting Chairman tk)afwoN8. How many members are there of tills associa- 
tion? 

Air. AIilleb. I think there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mills In the southern part of the 
are pot connected with ns. 
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Acting Chnlrmnu Commons. About how many employees would be In the 
service of these nine? 

Mr. Miller. That will vary with the season. When the logging operations 
are on more men are employed than at other times. The oiierations are not 
continuous; sawing Is conducted in the summer, and logging as a rule in the 
winter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you estimate the number? 

Mr. Mili-kr. Number of men employed? 

Acting Clniirmun Commons. In the winter and in the summer. 

Mr. Miller. There Is no data on that subject in our stK-tion of the country. 
My estimate would be approximately 2,(KK1 men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the winter? 

Mr. Mili.kr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And In (he summer about 

Mr. jNIiller. No; in the winter it would exceeil tlmt. Three thousand in the 
winter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And about 2,(K)0 in the summer? 

Mr. Miller. Two tbousjmd In the summer. 

Acting Chairman <^-ommons. Are the same men employed in both operations? 

Mr. ^liLi.ER. No, Kir. 

Acting Cbiilrnmn Commons. How mm li work, liow many montlis’ work will 
(lie men engaged in tlie logging operations secure in the winter? 

Mr. Miller. From Sei»t<‘mi>er to Marcli. 

Acting (^halrmau Commons. How many montlis for the men in the milling 
operations? 

Mr. Miller. And tla'y Ix'gln in April and tb(‘y will run until September, the 
latter part of Soiitemlior. Tliere are one or two iiist lint ions tlmt sipiply them- 
selves by rail, log by rail and not by water. Those institutions get 0, 10, or 11 
months’ operation. 

Acting (thainnan Commons. Are tlH*y large ones or small ones? 

Mr. Miller. Hoth. 

Acting (Muiirnmn Commons. What method have you (tf st'ourlng your help? 

Mr. Miller. TIu're Is no <*oucerted effort, no regular method. 

Acting Clmlrmaii Commons. Where d<» you apjily for help? 

Mr, Miller. We don’t apply; the men apply themselves. 

Acting Clialrmnn Commons. They are men, then, who have heim in the camp 
hefort' and return? 

Mr. Milier. The mills miijiloy men who are Inrgi'ly family men. Those men 
get the preferetu'e, an<l from year to year wt‘ have a largo number of men that 
we can always depend on ami they deimnd on us. The contrary rule Is in 
erfect in tiie woods. Those men are very largely drlflfng men. 

Acting (’halrnmn (\>mmons. Now*, tlie.se men at the mills, w’liat is their occu- 
pation during tlie otiier montlis of tlic >ear wlum the mills are not running? 

Mr. Miller. A great many of (hem do nothing; others scatter around and 
pick up Olid jobs. You will lind them working at the carpentry business or 
anything else that offers employment during the idle iierlod. 

Acting (Muilrman (Nimmons. Some tif them go to logging? 

Mr. Miller. Y’es, sir; some of them go to logging. 

Acting (’hnlrman Common.s. What are the prevailing rates of w'age.s fur the 
men at the mills? 

Mr. ^liLLEH. The minimum wage Is $2.r»0 for 10 liours. 

Acting Clinirman (kiMMONS. You said there were about 2.(KX)? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Acting Ciuilrmnn Commons. What proportion get $2.50 for 10 hours? 

Mr. MiLijr.R. Sixty per cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the next scale — $3? 

Mr. Miller. No; $2.75. $3, $3.25, ,$3.50. Then, there is n llniitetl class of 
employees, tilers, head sawyers, superintemlents, and foremen who earn from 
$5 to $8 a day ; that would vary with the different mills, the degree of respon- 
sibility, etc. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are these mill men organlzetl In unions? 

Mr. Milt,er. No. sir : there Is no organization. 

Acting Chairinnn Commons. Has there ever been an organization? 

Mr. Milijer. No, sir. 

Acting Ohrftt'man Commons. A man In the 

Mr. Milijir (interrupting). I want to ^wrect that. There have been two 
organizations at one mill, but the organizations have been abandoned. 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters should be trle<j In the 
courts, if our courts are so corrupt, why, of course, we are in bad shajK* in 
Silver Bow County ; we are in very bad shape, but I don’t think any member 
of the commission is going to believe that. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Then your liositlon would be that in Montana there 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybody has inlluenee. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. That phrase is not mine ; I borrowed tlmt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understaiul; it Is a phra.se that has l)cea uswl here and 
uf-ted everywhere. Every corporation, of course, lias more or less inlluenee. 
Every person has who amounts to anything. EverybtMly has a little, and In 
^lontana there is no uiireasomihle Intliienc-e In Silver Bow County, particularly 
ill regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And 1 think I know this coni- 
paiiy and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone in the past Hi or 
15 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliat is all you have to say, then, Air. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unless the commission ch'slre to ask any qui'stion. Now, I can 
present all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everything 
that the commission would like. I can obtain It in a few minutes. If there is 
anything the commission think they would like to have in the way of 
records 

Acting Chairman C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Air. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The commission will stand adjourned until 1) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1 and Hope Exliildt No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock ji. m. <»n this 7ih day of August, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August 8, 1914, at 9 o’clock a. in.) 


Buttk, Mont., Stituidaif, 8, IdlJi — a. in. 

Acting (’halrmaii Commons. The commission will cmne to order. Mr. U. (1. 
All Her, wi’l you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MILLEE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and addrt'ss 
to the reporter? 

Air. AIiLiJCB. H. G. Aliller; Kalispell, Alont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Air. Miller, what is your o<*cupntlon? 

Mr. AliLLEB. I am in the lumber business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Uow^ long ha^c you IxieM la the lumber business 
in this State? 

Air. MtLLEB. Since 1891. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there an association of Uimin^r, mill owners? 

Air. AIillkb. There is in our section of the country an association of manu- 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberlands? 

Air. AIilleb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State is this association? 

Mr. Milleb. The section known as Flathead County and Lincoln County; 
northern and western part. 

Acting Caiairman Commons. What is the oldect of this association? 

Air. AiiLLEB. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. AIdlleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per- 
centage of fir, pine, and sfwuce. 

Acting Chairman tk)afwoN8. How many members are there of tills associa- 
tion? 

Air. AIilleb. I think there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mills In the southern part of the 
are pot connected with ns. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That is left to each company? 

Mr. MnAj:». Yes, sir; that Is an Individual affair. I want to add In that 
connection that tliose matters have to be attended to properly, because you 
can’t keep your crew unless your conditions are favorable. You have got to 
have good water, and It Is nearly always running w’ater — in the cleanliness 
of the place ; the character of the food and the quantity of it — all these things 
are considered by tlio men; and If tliey don’t like it, as they say, they “bunch 
the job.” 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are their hours of labor? 

Mr. Millek. It varies with the length of the day in the woods. The short 
days, of course, tliey do not get In over 8 or 9 hours; the long days they put 
in 10; but at tlie mainifacturlng — at the mills — those are all 10-hour shifts. 

Acting Clmlrinan Commons. Have you knowledge, or even hearsay, with 
regard to what these men do In the other seasons — when tlie other season Is 
on — where tliey go? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir; I have conversed with some of them. They don’t show 
up each season; the same men. I have seen men show up three years after 
we previously employed them. They give an account of where they might 
have gone — in Alaska, California, or In the East. They apparently were 
continually on the niov(‘ to see the country. 

Acting Clialrman (’ommonh. How many positions do you have in your mill; 
how many men do you have at this time In your employ? 

Mr. MiLiJCR. Not to excetsl 120 at any one time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the logging? 

Mr. Miller. No; in the logging, not over 80. 

Acting Clialrman (Commons. Weil, how many will you hire during the winter, 
the logging season, to keep up that 80? 

Mr. Miller. In a normal season, probably 160 men; In an abnormal season, 
probably l.OtX). 

Acting Clialrman Commons. You mean by almormal, what? 

Mr. Miller. Wlien labor is very scarce and the men are moving from camp 
to camp. 

(Commissioner Oarretson. The scarcer It is tiie more men you hire? 

Mr. Miller. The more men we hire. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. That is, tlie more hirings are made? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. And that Is the time that tlie higher wages are 
paid? 

Mr, Miller. Yes, sir; and that Is tlie time w'hen the men are less efficient? 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Y^hi think you will have to hire a thousand men 
at .$60 to keep up a force of 80? 

Mr. Miller, Wlion the conditions are very hard; yes, sir. 

Acting Chalrninn Commons. In the course of seven months; I think you 
figured aliout seven months. 

Mr. Miller. About seven. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. And when the times are hard — ^tlmt is, w'hen 
there is an ahuiidance of lalior — the men will stick to the job then? 

Mr. MtLT.KB. They will. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you can get — you only ntHHl to hire 160 men? 

Mr. Miller. In a season. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To keep up that 40? 

Mr, Miller, Well, not 40 ; no sir ; 40 is the minimum ; it will range from 40 
to 50, depending upon the class of employment. For instance, when an ordi- 
nary workman Is getting $40, a four-horse teamster may get $.50. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am speuking about the difference; the mini- 
mum is — 

Mr. Milucb. Yes ; the minimum is 40. 

Acting CThalrmaii Commons. Where the wages are at the minimum — ^that is, 
when the work is — they keep their jobs and don't move on. 

Mr. Miller. Yes; they will do twice as much then for $40 as they will do 
for $60, In my observation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It looks as though It was badly disorganized, 
doesn’t It? 

Mr. Miller. Totally unorganized. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Is that on the same principle that when the price 
of a commodity Is high the scale beam Is watched lots closer by the man that 
sells? 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters should be trle<j In the 
courts, if our courts are so corrupt, why, of course, we are in bad shajK* in 
Silver Bow County ; we are in very bad shape, but I don’t think any member 
of the commission is going to believe that. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Then your liositlon would be that in Montana there 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybody has inlluenee. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. That phrase is not mine ; I borrowed tlmt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understaiul; it Is a phra.se that has l)cea uswl here and 
uf-ted everywhere. Every corporation, of course, lias more or less inlluenee. 
Every person has who amounts to anything. EverybtMly has a little, and In 
^lontana there is no uiireasomihle Intliienc-e In Silver Bow County, particularly 
ill regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And 1 think I know this coni- 
paiiy and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone in the past Hi or 
15 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliat is all you have to say, then, Air. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unless the commission ch'slre to ask any qui'stion. Now, I can 
present all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everything 
that the commission would like. I can obtain It in a few minutes. If there is 
anything the commission think they would like to have in the way of 
records 

Acting Chairman C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Air. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The commission will stand adjourned until 1) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1 and Hope Exliildt No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock ji. m. <»n this 7ih day of August, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August 8, 1914, at 9 o’clock a. in.) 


Buttk, Mont., Stituidaif, 8, IdlJi — a. in. 

Acting (’halrmaii Commons. The commission will cmne to order. Mr. U. (1. 
All Her, wi’l you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MILLEE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and addrt'ss 
to the reporter? 

Air. AIiLiJCB. H. G. Aliller; Kalispell, Alont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Air. Miller, what is your o<*cupntlon? 

Mr. AliLLEB. I am in the lumber business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Uow^ long ha^c you IxieM la the lumber business 
in this State? 

Air. MtLLEB. Since 1891. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there an association of Uimin^r, mill owners? 

Air. AIillkb. There is in our section of the country an association of manu- 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberlands? 

Air. AIilleb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State is this association? 

Mr. Milleb. The section known as Flathead County and Lincoln County; 
northern and western part. 

Acting Caiairman Commons. What is the oldect of this association? 

Air. AiiLLEB. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. AIdlleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per- 
centage of fir, pine, and sfwuce. 

Acting Chairman tk)afwoN8. How many members are there of tills associa- 
tion? 

Air. AIilleb. I think there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mills In the southern part of the 
are pot connected with ns. 
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Mr. Miixer. Nothing of tlie sort. 

Acting Chnlrmnn Commons. Outside of 

Mr. Miller. Except that we have a hospital fee system which covers both 
sickness and accidents for a perloil of six months. The men pay that at 
per month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where are the hospitals? 

Mr. MTLi.En. They are located In Kallspell. 

Acting Chill rmau Commons. Do all the companies that are connecteil with 
the association 

Mr. Miller. No; where the places are remote from Kallspell they have hos- 
pitals, so called. They are not really good hospitals, but they do the best they 
can under the circumstances. Usually .some physician will establish a hospital 
for that purpose in a small cmnmunlty. The camps that are accessible to 
Kallspell all deiieml upon the Kallspell hospitals. I can furnish you with a 
copy of that contract which we have with the ho.spltals If you wish It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If you will flle that with us. 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

(The paper so presiuited was marked “Document Serial No. 403 August 8, 
1014, Witness Miller.” 

The contract referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know what the premium rate in your 
business la under the system in the State of Washington? 

Mr. Miller. What are you referring (o? 

Acting Chairman Commons. The premium rate. 

Mr. Miller. On Insurance? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Insurance, yes; under the compensation law. 

Commissioner Oarretson. State insurance system. 

Mr. Miller. Oh, the State Insurance system? 

Acting Chairman Commons. State insurance system of the Slate of Wash- 
ington, yes. 

Mr. MILT.ER. What our business would bo under that classltication? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yos. 

Mr. Mii.ij^r. It would be two and one-half under the State of Washington. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Against $1.35? 

Mr. Milij^r. Well, there is no comparison. Yon know the liahillty In the 
State of Washington is complete and covers everything. Under these policies 
that we have nothing but legjil lial)llity Is covered ; that is to say, where the 
company Is culpable, the policy covers, but where there is no culpability on the 
part (if the company, the policy does not apply. The man is adrift; he gets 
nothing. In Washington every man gets something If he Is injured. 

Commissioner (tarrktson. As between the $1.35 that you pay liability and 
the two — wliat did you say? 

Mr. Miller. Two and a half. 

Commissioner Oarretson (continuing). That you would pay under the Wash- 
ington State Insurance .system, the return — what would he the proportionate 
return, not speaking now of yourself as an employer and the man as an em- 
ployee, but both as eltlzons. 

Mr, Miller. What would he the return to the community? 

Commissioner Oarretson. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. There would he In the beginning an absence of litigation of the 
matter. Tliero will he an absence of any bud feeling betwt'en the employer 
and the employee. There would be in all cases something to help the man 
bridge over, according to the circumstances of tlie case, and the general pub- 
lic, so far as possible, would pay the entire hill through the addeil cost of pro- 
duction. But in competitive conditions, where producers could not add to 
their co.st an<l still compete, in such cases the emidoyers \vould be paying the 
whole bill, except, such part of It ns w’as used up In administering the law that 
comes from general taxation in the State of Washington. 

Commissioner GarretvSon. In other words, it would really distribute the 
cnsualltes and the cost arising from every industry upon the patrons of that 
industry instead of uixm the taxpayers of the community? 

Mr. Mu.leb. If the competitive condition perraltteil the addition. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Certainly. And w'hen it becomes a legal statute 
the competitive conditions have to yield to the law? 

Mr. Milijer.|^o; the competitive conditions do not yield to the law. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Competitive conditions in that sense will be com- 
pelleil to yield to lnw» will they not, because the competitors have to conform 
to the law? 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters should be trle<j In the 
courts, if our courts are so corrupt, why, of course, we are in bad shajK* in 
Silver Bow County ; we are in very bad shape, but I don’t think any member 
of the commission is going to believe that. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Then your liositlon would be that in Montana there 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybody has inlluenee. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. That phrase is not mine ; I borrowed tlmt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understaiul; it Is a phra.se that has l)cea uswl here and 
uf-ted everywhere. Every corporation, of course, lias more or less inlluenee. 
Every person has who amounts to anything. EverybtMly has a little, and In 
^lontana there is no uiireasomihle Intliienc-e In Silver Bow County, particularly 
ill regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And 1 think I know this coni- 
paiiy and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone in the past Hi or 
15 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliat is all you have to say, then, Air. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unless the commission ch'slre to ask any qui'stion. Now, I can 
present all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everything 
that the commission would like. I can obtain It in a few minutes. If there is 
anything the commission think they would like to have in the way of 
records 

Acting Chairman C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Air. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The commission will stand adjourned until 1) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1 and Hope Exliildt No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock ji. m. <»n this 7ih day of August, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August 8, 1914, at 9 o’clock a. in.) 


Buttk, Mont., Stituidaif, 8, IdlJi — a. in. 

Acting (’halrmaii Commons. The commission will cmne to order. Mr. U. (1. 
All Her, wi’l you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MILLEE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and addrt'ss 
to the reporter? 

Air. AIiLiJCB. H. G. Aliller; Kalispell, Alont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Air. Miller, what is your o<*cupntlon? 

Mr. AliLLEB. I am in the lumber business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Uow^ long ha^c you IxieM la the lumber business 
in this State? 

Air. MtLLEB. Since 1891. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there an association of Uimin^r, mill owners? 

Air. AIillkb. There is in our section of the country an association of manu- 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberlands? 

Air. AIilleb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State is this association? 

Mr. Milleb. The section known as Flathead County and Lincoln County; 
northern and western part. 

Acting Caiairman Commons. What is the oldect of this association? 

Air. AiiLLEB. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. AIdlleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per- 
centage of fir, pine, and sfwuce. 

Acting Chairman tk)afwoN8. How many members are there of tills associa- 
tion? 

Air. AIilleb. I think there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mills In the southern part of the 
are pot connected with ns. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Is the liay changed from time to time, or last.s 
through the season? 

Mr. Milleb. No, sir ; it is cliangeil from time to time. Of course, where par- 
ties are careless and tlie men don’t care, there might not be changes In the 
hay as far as I know, but the practice Is to change it frequently. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you have an insi)ector? Does each camp have 
an Inspector to see that these things are taken care of properly, or does it 
depend on (he men themselves? 

Mr. Mim.kii. It depends largely on the men themselves; all their demands ore 
met, anything witliin reasrm. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose they want clothing or shoes, or anything 
that they may want, tobacco or anything el.se, where do they get it? 

Mr. Mielek. The camp foreman usually has a supply of tliat on hand. 
Coininlssionor Lennon. Tiie camp foreman? 

Mr. Mii.lku. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are these supplies owned by him and sold by him, 
or owned by the company? 

:Mr, Millek, Owne<l by the company. 

Commissioner (Iaruetson. Are tliey sold at a low rate? 

Mr. Miller. Oh, yes; they cun get anything they want now by parcel post 
If they are not suited at the camp. 

Cxjmmlssloner Gaaruetson. That is one thing that compi'lltlon regulates? 

Mr. MiLiJCR. Yes, sir; tliey can write a letter to town and get anything they 
want by parcel post. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is done to a certain extent, is It? 

Mr. Miller. I think so. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that is nil. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Has your experience sho^m you that liability com- 
panies all quote you the same rate? 

Mr. MiLLKiL Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Do you know wiiether that rate is fixetl by a State 
tribunal of the insurance companies or by headquarters? 

Mr. Miller, I understand it is all a headquarters proiwsltlon. 

(.’ommissioiK'r (Jarrktson. It becomes perfe<Tiy evident to you when you 
desire to buy you are not buying liability insurance in a competitive market? 
Mr. Miller, Sure. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is your association composed only of manufac- 
turers, or It is also composed of wholesalers and retailers? 

Mr. Mii.iJiu. I think tliey are all inainifacturers. 

Conimlssioiier Gauhetson. The wholesalers and retailers have their own 
association? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Have you any connection with any of them? 

IMr. Miller. Well, yes, sir ; I think I have. We operate one retail yard. 
Coiniiilssioner Gariietson. I mean, is there any understanding or gathering 
or meeting In'tweeii tliein? 

Mr. Mii.lek, The organizations? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Representatives of your association as manufac- 
turers and theirs as jobbers or wholesalers or retailers? 

Mr. Miller. Nolliing of that sort at all. 

Commissioner Garrctson. Have you any connection with any national body? 


Mr. Miller. No, sir. 

(joniniisKloner Gabretson. Is your organization or the others ever charged 
with price llxing? 

Mr. M 1 LI.ER. We never have been. 

Commissioner Garrktson. How about the retailers or wholesalers I am 
only speaking of ('oniiuon rumor? Is ft so charged? 

Mr. Miller. Gh, it is so charged everywhere that tlie lumbermen are all 
robbers; yes, sir. , 

Commissioner Gakrittson. Where is the burden placed, as a rule, on the 
retailers and wholesalers or manufacturers? 

Mr. Miller. Usually placed on the manufacturers, I believe. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. • 

Action has never been brought in any direction on that basis in this State? 

Mr, MiLLBifc No, sir; the question has never been raised here, as far as I 


know, , , - 

Commissioner Gabretson. Nor have any of your association ever been a 
party to actions brought elsewhere? 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters should be trle<j In the 
courts, if our courts are so corrupt, why, of course, we are in bad shajK* in 
Silver Bow County ; we are in very bad shape, but I don’t think any member 
of the commission is going to believe that. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Then your liositlon would be that in Montana there 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybody has inlluenee. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. That phrase is not mine ; I borrowed tlmt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understaiul; it Is a phra.se that has l)cea uswl here and 
uf-ted everywhere. Every corporation, of course, lias more or less inlluenee. 
Every person has who amounts to anything. EverybtMly has a little, and In 
^lontana there is no uiireasomihle Intliienc-e In Silver Bow County, particularly 
ill regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And 1 think I know this coni- 
paiiy and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone in the past Hi or 
15 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliat is all you have to say, then, Air. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unless the commission ch'slre to ask any qui'stion. Now, I can 
present all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everything 
that the commission would like. I can obtain It in a few minutes. If there is 
anything the commission think they would like to have in the way of 
records 

Acting Chairman C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Air. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The commission will stand adjourned until 1) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1 and Hope Exliildt No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock ji. m. <»n this 7ih day of August, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August 8, 1914, at 9 o’clock a. in.) 


Buttk, Mont., Stituidaif, 8, IdlJi — a. in. 

Acting (’halrmaii Commons. The commission will cmne to order. Mr. U. (1. 
All Her, wi’l you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MILLEE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and addrt'ss 
to the reporter? 

Air. AIiLiJCB. H. G. Aliller; Kalispell, Alont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Air. Miller, what is your o<*cupntlon? 

Mr. AliLLEB. I am in the lumber business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Uow^ long ha^c you IxieM la the lumber business 
in this State? 

Air. MtLLEB. Since 1891. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there an association of Uimin^r, mill owners? 

Air. AIillkb. There is in our section of the country an association of manu- 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberlands? 

Air. AIilleb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State is this association? 

Mr. Milleb. The section known as Flathead County and Lincoln County; 
northern and western part. 

Acting Caiairman Commons. What is the oldect of this association? 

Air. AiiLLEB. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. AIdlleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per- 
centage of fir, pine, and sfwuce. 

Acting Chairman tk)afwoN8. How many members are there of tills associa- 
tion? 

Air. AIilleb. I think there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mills In the southern part of the 
are pot connected with ns. 
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Acting Chalrinan Cv-iMONs. By membership you mean paid up? 

* Mr. iSbknnan. Well, yes, sir; they are paid up. All the men that work 
In the State beloug to the orguiiizution — that Is, all the men that are in the 
mines and who have been working more than 7 to 10 years. There is not 
a mine in the State that is not under the union mine workers, except little 
country banks around In different localities. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have agreements with the mine operators’ 
association? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Miuirnian Commons. How long have those been in alteration? 

Mr. Drennan. They have he«;n in force ever since 1 have Iteen here, I have 
only been in the Slate seven year.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When were they lirst inaugurated? 

Mr. Drennan. About 1903 or 1004; I am not al>s«)lutely certain as to the 
exact date. 

Acting Chairman CoMAfONS. What is the scale of wages for coal miners? 

Mr. Drennan. Tlie scale of wages? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; and the lanirs? 

]\Ir. Drennan. Tlie hours are eight In all of the mines f>f the State — In every 
department. The seale is bastnl upon difl‘(‘rent classifications of work. 

Acting Chalnnan Commons. Take the surface laborers, that is the lowest 
scale, what is the minimum wage? 

Mr. Drennan. The lowest scale of usages for surface laborers is .‘?2.00. 

Acting Cbairman Commons. For eight hours? 

Mr. Drennan. For eiglit hours; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (\)mmons. Wlmt is the next cljisslfication? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, we have a classilicntlon of the outside scale. The 
lowest, that is the ordinary laborer, In cIns.silicutlon, he receives ,$2.90; the 
others are classitled from the fact that Iluiy work on the tipple, the tipple 
man gels Jf3; the head diinuxT, (lie man tluit dumps the coal, got ,$3.15; the 
man that works down on tlie Hat, he gets $3.50; the man that runs the box 
car loader that distributes the coal In the car, you understand, the head 
brakonian — we have to have a lirakeman aronml the yards to take care of 
the cars in tills State — and tlie head brakeman receives ,$3.20; and the other 
hrakemnn $3; so, you see, that tlie whole business is classified from one item 
to anotlKT. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take the imm underground. 

Mr. Drennan. The men underground, they are classifieil as well. The un- 
classified get $3.40. 

Acting CMiairnian Commons. For eight hours? 

Mr. Drennan. Fight hours; yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman (’ommons. Define that eiglit hours, is it net or gross? 

Mr. Drennan. Pardon luo? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it eight hours at the face? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes; eiglit hours at the face — supposed to be. 

Acting Chairman ('Commons. And at the surface? 

Mr. Drennan. We have an agi’eoment that gener.ally applies to this matter. 
You are supposed to take time enough to get to your working place by 8 
o’clock, for Instance, if tlmt is the working time. They have different starting 
times in different loeations, it is a matter of the humor of the men more than 
anything else that Is Involved, you understand. It is Immaterial to the com- 
pany whether they start at 7 or 8 o’clock, so that they get eight hours just 
the same. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Is that eight hours In the pit or that you start? 

Air. Drennan. No, sir; it Is from hank to hank. It is eight hours exclusive 
of the time going to un<l coming from wmrk, except where shooting time is. We 
are allowed under the contract 15 minutes before we could get time for 
shooting. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Is that eight hours from the pit mouth, when he 
has to go to W’ork ; that is, he loaves the pit mouth? 

Air. Drennan, No ; it is not ; from bank to bank. 

Commissioner Oarfetson. It is not? 

Mr. Drennan. No ; It is eight hours exclusive of going to and from the bank, 
excepting where shooting time Is not allowed. 

Acting Chali^an Commons. Does that come out of this eight hours, is that 
company time or yours? 

Mr, Diusnnan. That is on their own time. 
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A%ing Chairman Commons. You say it Is? 

Mr. Drknnan. It Is eight hours work at the working , 

Acting Chairman Commons At the face of the coal, the working place? 

Mr. Dkennan, Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You said the unclassified laborer gets $3.40 for 
eight hours? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Yes; the work such as slioveling, such ns working on the 
roadway, the timber man, the track man, or something of that character. 
Then the classification for the miner other than contractor, understand, for 
day work, understand, Is .$3.80. 

The man tliat lays the track gets $3.80, the timber man gets $3.80, the driver 
gets ,$3.00. So that is the classification. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The driver, the driver of what? 

Mr. Dkknnan. That Is the man that pulls the C'oal, either horse or motor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wluit are tlie tonnage rates? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Well, the tonnage rates vary. 

Acting Cliairmaii Commons. How iiuicli is a man exiK'cted to earn under tlie 
tonnage rate? 

Mr. Dkknnan. All he can. 

A<*ting CMiairman (^ommons. What do they? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Tliat is a matter thjit is (piilo a dlfiieult proposition from tlie 
f.'ict that it varies from the dilTeront working con<lilion.s. you understand. The 
conditions in tlds State are so varied, that tliere are not two mines that work 


und(T tlie same conditions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take tlie worst mine, the lowest-paid mine in 
the State. 

Mr. Dkknnan. The lowest-paid mine in the State, it will average aliout .$3.50 
a day ; tliut is, for tlieir working days. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Ity contract you mean what? 

Mr. Dkknnan. That is tiio term. 

Acting Ch.airman Commons. Tliree fifty? 

Mr. Dkknnan. That is, I vould say that as an estimate, as near ns I can get. 
Acting Chairman Commons. That is less tlmn tlie day rate, which is tliree 


eiglity? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Yes; that would be less than the day rate, the lowest day rate. 
Acting Chairman Commons. What is tlie Idgiiest? 

Mr. Dkknnan. I couldn’t just answer tliaf to he absolutely correct, but there 
is contrtict men in tlds State will make as high as, 1 would say, $8 and ,$1) u day. 
Tliat only appll(*s, h(»w(wer, in c*ertaln localities, un<l(*rstarMl. 

Acting' Chairman Commons. Would tliat apply to some mines, to the entire 

Mr. Dkknnan. Well, no, it would not apply to any entire mine. The 
classification of our work in the coal mine, of course, it is varied, understand. 
The entry work, ffir instance, wlilclv is termed in the case of (juartz, liard-rock 
work, gangway, entry work Is better paid tliun tlie room work. Simply us a 
mutter of fact we are paid yardage over tonnage price, it is the same price as 
the contract man gets. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. I was not after the entry work, I was after 
the other. .... ^ , 

Mr. Dkknnan. The average on the other work is so vnrie<l that to take au 
average of the entire State I never tried to figure it up, really never did. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Just tlie hlgliest and lowest. 

Mr. Dkknnan. Well, the lowest, I would say, is i»robahly some lower than 
$3..'50 a day; there la some, you know, in some instances that therefore it Is a 
pretty hard proposition from the natural conditions of tiie work or the physical 
conditions that you work under makes it a very lianl proposition to get. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many months does a man get during the 

^^Mr Duennan. Well, that Is according to localities, as well. We have mines 
in this State at the present time that have not lost u day in three weeks all 
Bummer We have other mines in the State that haven’t worked thre<‘ weeks 
all summer. So that there is a proposition so far as the coal hu.siness Is 

^"S^n^Chairman Commons. Is the Anaconda Co. or the Amalgamated Co. 
the owner of any of the mines In district 27? 

Mr. Dkknnan, Yes, sir; two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Two? 
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Mr. Dremnan. Yen, sir. 

Acli^ig Cliainiian Coaimons. How many days’ work in the year are secured 
In those mines? 

Mr Drknnas. Well they will avora^re— with some of the mines thov uui 
uvoruee fairly gotui ; with others they are not up to the average. That is r 
mean to say by that, that, for instance, in the Bear Creek Geld we have a 
mine — that is, in the southern part of the State — they have a mine what they 
call the Washoe, and it is practically the same field as the Bear Creek— 
have a Geld down there that is called the Bear Creek Geld, a little creek runs 
dow'ii there, and that is the name of the creek, and all the mines go under that 
name down there, although under different names; It is all called Bear Creek; 
the Washoe people down there have worked a little better on the average this 
summer tlian the other mines have, excepting one. The six mines in the field— 
the five mines in the field, one mine as comiaireil, as working days, with the 
Washoe, about on an average of probably three days a \veek this summer; the 
otlier mines in the field have probably worked an average of a day and three- 


Acting Chairman Commons. Take this summer and also run over the last two 
years, this Washoe mine, about how many days’ work per year do your men 
get (if can they count on getting? 

Mr. Drknnan. Well, now, I told you, you can’t count on anything. 

Acting t’huirman Commons. How many days liaS It operated? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, I would say on the average of about three days a week. 

Acting Chairman Commons. F(W the last three or four years? 

Mr. Drknnan. No; 1 am siKJukliig of the summer months. Now. In the winter- 
time; that is, where the coal business, you understand, tluctuates to a certain 


Will- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you put it this way, alwut the number of 
days per year in the year they have oiierated? Would you say 250 days? 

Mr. Duknnan. No; I don’t believe I would. I uever figured it over to see, 


understand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I wondt'r if we could get Uiose figures from 
some one. Mr. Evams, could you gel this? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I think so. As to the Washoe, bow did you siiy that com- 
pared to the other mine there? 

Mr. 1>RKNNAN. What Is that? 

Mr. Evans. How does Washoe compare with the other mine? 

Mr. Drennan. It does not compare favorably. 

Mr. Evans, It is better than three day.s and not as good as one? 

Mr. Drknnan. Yes; that is about tiie way the thing would average. 

Mr, Evans, Y'ou mean just ns to the Wnsb«a‘? 

Acting Chairman Commons, I am trying to g«'t all the mines. I want to 
find what tlw <*oal miner earns as comimre<l to the mine workers of Butte, 
Including the rate of pay and the numl>er of days they work during the year. 

Mr. Orknnan. If that is the idea of the proposition, T will say that the coal 
miners, as far as their day’s work is conceme<l, in Butte, compared with con- 
tract miners, in comparison with day’s work, understand, not putting the 
sum total up against the seven days a week, against the Butte miners, but 
putting the number of days the coal miner in Butte, compares any way you want 
to take It. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Supimse the contract miner gets, we will say, 
from three and a half up to five or six i)er day. 

Mr. Drennan. The contract miner In the Washoe mine, I will say that, I 
would say that the Washoe miner, coal miner, makes a better average, by far, 
than the Butte miner does with seven days a week ; that Is, for the days they 
work, not taking the seven daj'S a week; they don’t work seven days a week. 

Commissioner 0’Connelt« What would tlte year’s average be? 

Mr. Dbennan. I never figurcil It up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would the Butte miner have the best of It at the 
end of the year? 

Mr. iHtRWNAN. I can say this much, that they work seven days a week, you 
understand. I might probably say that the mUiers In the Washoe mine or In all 
exetipt a couple of mines in the Bear Cieek field, for the days they work, wlU 
average about five and a half a day. 

Acting Cln|^mnn Commons. I>o you hax'e a six-day rule? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes. sir; absolutely so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a union regulation? 
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A%ing Chairman Commons. You say it Is? 

Mr. Drknnan. It Is eight hours work at the working place. 

Acting Chairman Commons At the face of the coal» the working place? 

Mr. Dkennan, Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You said the unclassified laborer gets $3.40 for 
eight hours? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Yes; the work such as shoveling, such ns working on the 
roadway, the timber man, the track man, or something of that character. 
Then the classification for the miner other than contractor, understand, for 
day w’ork, understand, is .$3.80. 

The man tliat lays the track gets $3.80, the timber man gets $3.80, the driver 
gets ,$3.00. So that is the classification. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The driver, the driver of what? 

Mr. Dkknnan. That Is the man that pulls the coal, either horse or motor. 

Acting Chairman ComMo.ns. Wluit are the tonnage rates? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Weli, the tonnage rates vary. 

Acting Cliairmaii Commons. How inucli is a man exj>ected to earn under the 
tonnage rate? 

Mr. Dkknnan. All he can. 

A<*ting CMmirman (^ommons. What do they? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Tliat is a matter that is <iuile a dlfiieult proposition from tlie 
fact that it varies from the different working conditions, ymi understand. The 
conditions in this State are so varied, that there are not two mines that work 


und(T tiic same conditions. 

Acting Chairinau Commons. Take the worst mine, the lowest-pni<l nnne in 
the JState. 

Mr. Dkennan. The lowest-paid mine in the State, it will average about $3.00 
a (lay ; tliut Is, for tlieir working days. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ity contract you mean wliat? 

Mr. Dkknnan. That is tlio term. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Thn^e fifty? 

Mr. Dkknnan. That is, I Mould say that us an estimate, as m^ur as I can get. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Tlmt is less tlian tlie day rate, which is lliree 


eighty? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Yes; that would he less than the day rate, the lowest day rate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat is the Idghest? 

Mr. Dkknnan. I couldn’t just answer that to he alisolutely correct, but there 
is contrtict men in this State will make as high as, 1 would say, $8 and .$0 u day. 
Tliat only applU*s, how(wer, in cHudaln localities, und(‘rstarid. 

Acting' Chairman Commons. Would tliat apply to s<»me mines, to the entire 
mine? , , 

Mr. Dkknnan. Well, no, It would not apply to any entire mine. The 
classification of our work in the coal mine, of course, it is varl(*d, understand. 
Tlie entry work, for instaiu’e, wldeli is termed in the ease of (luartz, liard-rock 
work, gangway, entry work la better paid than the room work. Simply us n 
mutter of fact we are paid yardage over tonnage price, it Is the same price as 
the contract man gets. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I was not after the entry work, I w’as after 
the other. , , , ^ ^ , 

Mr. Dkennan. The average on the other work is so varied that to take au 
average of the entire State I never tried to figure it up, really never did. 

Acting Chairman CJommons. Just the hlgln^t and lowest. 

Mr. Dkennan. Well, the lowest, I would say, Is probably some lower than 
$3..')0 a day; there la some, you know, in some instances that therefore it Is a 
pretty hard proposition from the natural conditlona of the work or the physical 
conditions that you work under makes it a very liard proposition to get. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many months does a man get during the 

^^Mr DnENNAN. Well, that Is according to localities, as well. We have mines 
in this State at the present time that have not lost a day in three weeks all 
Bummer. We have other mines in the State that haven’t worked thre<‘ weeks 
all summer. So that there is a proposition so far as the coal business Is 

^"S^n^Chalrman Commons. Is the Anaconda Co. or tlie Amalgamated Co. 
the owner of any of the mines In district 27? 

Mr. Dkknnan, Yes, sir; two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Two? 
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diylduaL as a rule, understand. I suppose when he ^^ets down to the mine 
worker^ and works for a whde and is ready to make another change, then 
something goes wrong down there. So that is human nature. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He comes back to Butte? 

Mr. Drennan. He goes to some place, anyway. That Is rather peculiar about 
the human, I find. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So you never, In your own mind, figured — not 
what you think yourself, but what the men themselves think that are changing 
back and forth between mines, as to which they would prefer? 

Mr. Drennan. That is a pretty hard thing to tell, simply b(=K?ause the ipon 
give varied opinions on those things, don’t you see. There are lots of men, 
men working in Butte to-flay, if they could get located in localities they hn<l 
worktHl in, In coal mines, tell me that they would never go back to the metal- 
liferous mines again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, how about the other fellow? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, the other fellow I haven’t talked to a great deal. I 
don’t mix a great deal with the metalliferous miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So far as you know, this condition applies? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, In some Instances, yes; it might bo considered so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what other mines, coal mines, does the 
Anaconda Co. operate, or their subsidiaries? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, they 

Acting (’hainnan (’ommons. Besides the Washoe. 

Mr. Drennan. Well, they operate a mine at Tracy; that is, out in the 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what will the contract miner average there? 
Mr. Drennan. Well, really 1 am not hardly in a position to say, from the 
fact that recently we made a contract scale there and I haven’t been in close 
touch with the situation for some months or so, and T am unable to give it. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Did the scale bring about any increase? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, I rather think It did. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know what they were earning before 
this scale? 

Mr. Drennan, They were working day work— .$3.80. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Day work? 

Mr. Drennan. Under the classification of miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It wa.sn’t all <lay work? 

Mr. Drennan. That is, the majority of it. Under certain systems you see 
the system changes from contract i>ick work to contract machine work, that is 
where the difference changes. Then the scale of wages, it reciuires another 
modification of the scale to put the machines in the mine. Hovrever, that is 
taku up and agreed on Just the same as if we were going Into conference to 
make a contract with the oi>erators, the operators representetl by the cora- 
inlssioner. I represent the coal miners, and we take the matter up of that 
con<lltlon with the superintendent of the mine there, and I have the com- 
mittee of the coal miners, and wc go into details and discuss it. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. What other mine have they outside of Tracy? 
Mr. Drennan. That is all I know. Ibn-ently they have taken the Tracy mine 
over so far as I know, at least it is considered so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Drennan, in this matter of seven-day work- 
ing, as a labor man who has dealt for wage for a good many years, do you 
or do you not believe that the practice of working seven days has a tendency 
to bring about a condition where the seven-day man only gets as much In the 
year as the six-day man? 

Mr. Drennan. Absolutely so. 

Commissioner Garretson. That it pro<luces in statistics an unfair estimate 
of what a man’s wage is, or a man’s earnings for the year? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes. sir; absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Unless the fact i.s brought out that he has worked 
52 days more in the year than the average laborer does. 

Mr. Drennan. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your business d<x»s vein depth run the same «U 
over the State — thickness of vein? 

Mr. Drennan. No, sir. 

. Commissions Garretson. Does it run the same in the same district? 

Mr. Drennan. No, sir. 
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Ck)mml^ioner G^^son. The thickness of vein will cot a very considerable 
figure, will It not, In the earnings under the tonnage system? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes ; It does, to a great extent. ^ 

Commissioner Gabretson. And the clearness of the vein, or the presence o# 
reject material? 

Mr. Drennan. That Is where the matter lies more than anything else. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. licnnon? 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Drennan, what system have you in this dis- 
trict as to taking care of grievances of men? Suppose the men are discharged 
by jthe foreman, or by whoever has the power (»f discharge at the mine, 
the union take the matter up with the employers, or how does it come about? 
Do the men make complaint, or how are those things handied? 

Mr. Drennan. That is provided by contract. Tiie matter is first handle<l — 
(lie individual concerned has the right under our contract to take his own 
grievance up first to see If he can settle Jt. If lie ffills, tlien we have a mine 
committee. The individual can go to the mine comndtU^e and lay his ca.se be- 
fore the mine committee. If tliey tldnk there is any Injustice done tlie in- 
dividual, then they can go to tlie mine foreman, ami can take tlie matter up and 
discuss it again from tliat point of view under the terms of contract which 
provides for the working conditions. If tliey fail to agree tlien tliere Is an 
exe<‘Utive committee of that union In that locality wlim'e we have a local 
union at each mine. Tiie executive committee comprises tlie executive officers 
of the local union — president, financial secretary, an<l tlie vice preshient. They 
nKM?t the superintendent of the mine, and they in turn take the matter up and 
discuss it with him, being removed from the first part of tlie case all con- 
cerned, In a great mauy instances they are enaliled to settle those grievances. 
However, there are hundreds of tla'in wliere tlie claim goes on up, which Is 
provkhnl by contract that in case they disagree then it provides that tlie mat- 
ter shall bo sent to the commissioner of tlie mining coal oi)eratotr.s’ associa- 
tion and the president of the district. 

Acting Chairman Commons, That is yourself? 

Mr. Drennan. Then we come on the ground; we go to the locality Involved 
and get the witnesses together and take the matter up in that line. And in 
many instances we settle the grievances. I^ots of the time we have to con- 
tinue tlie case, wliich is a provision made that it goes to the international 
organization, and tlien tiie commissioner lias the right to get In on the case 
again. And in case of we will say a di.scharge and It i» proven that an in- 
justice is done this man, after traveling this c<airse, and lie has been idle 15 
days, the company has to comi>ensate him for 15 days’ work. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long have you been a coal miner? 

Mr. Drennan. About 27 or 28 years. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat I wanted to find out now Is, does this procedure 
of handling grievances reduce tlie niimluT of discliargi^ in tlie mines, or are 
there Just ns many di.scharges as there were before the system existed? 


Mr. Drennan. Oh, it reduces it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Materially n'iiuces it? 

Mr. Drennan. Oh, yes; oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, now, suppose tlie man is discharged and un- 
justly discharged, but he makes no complaint to anyiiody, he simply accepts it 
and goes away. Then, would the union intervene? Tlie man has to start the 
complaint, does he? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes; absolutely so. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is the way it is hundleil? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. About the cost of these appeals, that is borne by the 
union, and by the oi)erators’ a.‘<soclatlon on their side ; it don’t fall back on the 
individual miner in any case, does It? 

Mr. Drennan. Oh, no; no; the organization stands the exiiense. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the coal-mining business throughout the country 
and throughout the world, ns you know It, what about the six-day work policy? 
What Is the policy of coal miners In the United States on that subject? 

Mr, Drennan. Well, the iwlicy, so far as I know, the places that I have 
worked — I have worked pretty much west of the Ohio, clear to the Pacific 
coast There are places In the West, or was a short time ago, where they work 
seven days a week. They were in a position that they could not get away from 
it. There was no organization there, and they were forced to do It If you 
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didn’t work on Sunday, why, you didn’t -have any Job on Monday. But, of 
course, organization, and since they have got to that point In the making 
of contnWts the operators are very well satlsfleil, I think, with six days a week, 
in^fact. It don't require seven days a week. There is an overproduction of coal 
even In this State, and there are only a few mines. Of course, we are sur- 
rounded by mines both in Utah on the south of us, and south and west of us, 
and tlie line on the other side, which their coal field lays right on the line. 
Crows Nest Pass is right on the boundary of Montana, and Wyoming is right 
next to us. Sheridan County Is practically a part of Montana, and we are 
surrounded by coal. In every respect, therefore, there is an overproduction of 
coal. 

Commissioner Lf.nnon. Have you ever worked In a mine where the sevdli- 
day rule prevails? 

Mr. Drknnan. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, what does your observation teach you as to the 
amount of production by the mine for, take the winter season — will they pro- 
duce more coal, taking the entire six months of winter, or seven months of 
winter, with the seven-day rule prevailing or with the six-day rule prevailing? 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, I would say this, it is just according to whether you 
are working on the contract basis or wage contract — day-wage basis. I don’t 
think there la any individual man I know will dispute the fact that a man will 
do more under contract than he will under day wage. There is no question 
about that ; that Is not di.spute<l by anybody. I think that is reasonable. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is piecework? 

Mr. Drknnan. Yes; he will naturally go ahead and produce more that way 
than he will the other way, so you will have to compare it from one to the 
other ; It will have to come from the day-wage standpoint or the contract stand- 
point. However, taking In consideration the day-wage production in those 
mines where you are comi>ellod to work seven days, you practically have a 
task to fill. If they don’t fill it, .they want to know why. They generally find 
out why, too, as a rule ; that Is, I am speaking of the company or the foreman 
In charge. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Does the Anaconda Co. mine only for its own con- 
sumption or for market purposes? 

Mr. Dbennan, Well, really I could not say. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Dbennan. I am not in position to say. 

C«unmlMaloner Lennon. Their coal Is all slilpiXHl, is It? 

Mr. Dbennan. It Is all shipped. 

Mr. Evans. They sell a little. 

Commissioner Oarretson. They are in the market? 

Mr. Evans. They sell a little. 

Mr. Dbennan. I am tohl so, but I could not say. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Your organization holds and practices that the 
protective feature of the organization is of Just as much Importance as the 
wage fixing? 

Mr. Drknnan. Absolutely so. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Mission? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oarretson. That la all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there any nonunion miners in this State? 

Mr. Dbennan. No nonunion coal miners; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they such in adjoining States? 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, Utah has all nonunion miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How does your scale compare with the scale in 
other States where you have agreements? 

Mr. Drknnan. Well, we have a much higher scale than any State except 
Washington. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Except Washington? 

iVIr. Drknnan. That is, I am speaking of the day-wage rate, understand. As 
far as the contract basis Is concerned, it is pretty much the same that is 
earned, comparing a man getting out coal. For instance, I can explain It 
better this way; We have mines In this State that work by the undercut ma- 
chine, mining machine, understand. We have mines in this State where they 
undercut the and the miner shoots It down and loads It into the car. 
He gets a lesser price than the man that shoots it off of the solid or mines 
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If off of the solid and loads it out. For iustance, we have iikmi in the State 
that get 73 cents a ton for solid work; tliat Is, you know, working; ofl’ tlig — 
and 61i cents for the same work; that Is, contract, you uiuierstailof so >ou 
see 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am taking either. 

Mr. Dbennan. The man that works behind tiie niacldne lias got to h)ad more 
coal than the other fell<»w. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes, I know; but take the machine scale in this 
State and the machine scale in adjoining States for similar work. 

Mr. Dbennan. Oli, we Iiave a higher machine scale than they have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the pick rate is higher, too? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For the same class of work? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes, sir; but then I have got to explain that, too, so there is 
no misunderstanding. We have in this Stale a semibitiimlnous coal. It Is be- 
tween a lignite and bituminous coal. In the adjoining States they have a purely 
lignite coal. Their veins are Idgh. Tliey have .some veins in Wyoming, you 
know, that is 60 to 70 feet thick, and in the Sheridan held is a large vein that 
is 10, 12, or 14 feet. Well, tlieir system of taking the coal out there has no 
comparison with ours. We have one. vein In this Stale that works about 13 
feet, and there Is about 2 feet of dirt and rock, now that has to be picked out 
by the miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take it on tlie basis earnings, then, dally 
earnings. 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, tlie daily earnings compare practically tlie same as far 
as the contract is concerned. Our day scale Is higher than theirs. Tlielr high- 
est rate in Wyoming is three forty, and our higliest rate is thret* eighty ; that is, 
for the miner, truckmiiii, etc. Our low-class lalior in this Slate is tiiree forty 
compared to their highest rate. 

Commissioner Cabbetson. Do you know what the wage is in Ulali for the 
same class of men? 

Mr. Dbennan. I don’t know. I don’t think there N anybody can tell y»)U 
that 

Commissioner Gabretson. It is the caprice of tl»e emi)loyer? 

Mr. Dbennan. Tliat is exactly It 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are not acciuuinted with tlie workings of the 
unions in Butte further than you have already mentioned, are you? 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, I haven’t— you know 1 am not thoroughly acquuiutiMl 
with their conditions. I could not .say a great deal about that. 1 liave l>e^m in 
Butte on a number of occasions and met some of their otlicials at difterent 
times. I don’t know anything pruetlcally about their Imsincss, and I am not 
much of a hand to mix in anybody else’s business. I Imve got all of my own 
to attend to myself in my line, ami it keeps me on the road practically all 
the time. There Is hardly a day of tlie wts*k that I am not some place settling 
up some matter of some character so far as the miners are coneeruwl. 

Acting Chairman Common,s. Have you ueveY been called lu by them to give 
them advice? 

Mr, Dbennan. Which ; in the Butte situation? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. ^ . ..t 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, not officially, only once ; and then I dldn t meet the 
Individual that called me in. . . - n 

Acting Chairman Commons. You didn’t give them any mlvlce, then? 

Mr. Dbennan. No; I didn’t give them any advice. I never was asked for It 
outside of once, and I didn’t happen to met't the individual that sent me tlie 
request, through some strange circumstance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anything else? 

Commissioner Gabretson. .Tu.st one question, and that question you are at 
perfect liberty to answer or not, just as you desire. From your general knowl- 
edge of the methods that have obtained in the conduct of contractual affairs 
in this mining district, would you consider It a desirable method to follow 
yourself as an officer of the union? 

Mr. Dbennan. You mean in this locality here? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. 

Mr. Dbennan. I should say not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That will be all. Mr. Drennan. 

Mr. Madden; is Mr. Madden present; Dan Madden? 
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Mr. Evans. I understood you would not want him. Oh, Dan Madden. Mr. 
Chalrm^, may I inquire as to the ilata you desired me to get about the coal 
mining ^^cernlng our Washoe mine or other mines, the number of days that 
tRey have worke<l for a peritwl of years past that they have operated, and the 
minimum and maximum earnings of the men? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; day men and contract men. 

Mr. Evans. Yes ; It would be hard 

Ojmmissioner Lennon. A couple of years w'ouhl be enough for it. 

Mr. Evans. One year? 

Commissioner Lennon. A couple of years at the most. 

Mr. Evans. Well, what I was In doubt about was whether you want us to 
try to average what they make. That would be ratlier difficult, I think; they 
are changing all the time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many days they work and what their rate Is. 

Mr. Evans. Well, their rate, of course, Is In this contract. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The number of days oi)eratlng during the year 
for all of your coal mines. 

Mr. Evans. Yes ; we have only — have two in the State now, and a small one 
In northern Montana — the Washoe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have another one outside? 

Mr. Ev\ns. At Dlamondvllle, Wyo. Would you like to have that, too? 

Acting c;^hairman Commons. YVs; and the wage scale there, too. 

Mr. Evans. I would like to ask Mr. Drennan. 1 am not sure but they are 
under the same scale. [Addressing Mr. Drennan:] Are they under the same 
scale at Diamond vl lie, Mr. Drennan? 

Mr. Dkennan. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Evans. Are they under the same scale at Dlamondvllle? 

Mr. Duennan, No, sir. 

Mr. Evans. They have their separate contract there? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I can get that for you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y^es. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DAN MADDEN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Madden, will you give your name to the 
retK)rter? 

Mr. Madden, D. Madden. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your occupation, Mr. Madden? 

Mr. SIadden. Can>enter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Carpenter in Butte? 

Mr. Madden. In liutte. 

Acting (ffiairman Commons. You are president of the central organization, 
are you? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the name of that organization? 

Mr. Madden. The Silver Bow Trades and Labor Council. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What organizations are eligible and are mem- 
bers? 

Ylr. Madden. Why. tlicre are about 40 difTcrenl unions affiliated with the Silver 
Bow Trades and Labor Council. I could give you a list of the different unions 
If you wished me to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It includes all classes? 

Mr. Madden. Includes all classes, the Workmen’s Protective Union, and all 
classes. 

Acting Chairman Coximons. Affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Madden. Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the carpenters’ union make a separate 
scale with the Anaconda Co. and with the master carpenters in the city of 
Butte? 

Mr, Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the difference in the scale? 

Mr. Madden. The difference in the scale is the carpenters working for the 
companies worlp^on a sliding scale. It all depends on the price of copper. We 
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get 4 and 6 bits per hour. The carpenters that work around the city get ?7 
per day. 

Chairman Commons. What Is the highest pay they have gotten on flie sliding 
scale with the company? 

Mr. Madden. Pour dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Acting Chairman Commons, And $6, did you say? 

Mr. Madden. Seven dollars for the scale downtown. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long has this $7 scale bc^i^n In eff(*ct? 

Mr. Madden. It has been in effect about — in my judgment, about 10 months, 
or probably a year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the scale prior to that? 

Mr. Madden. Six dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long had that betm in effect? 

Mr. Madden. That had bwn in effect for about three years, I presume. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what preceded that? 

Mr. Madden. Five dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how long had that be«m In eiy<H*t? 

Mr. Madden. That had h<‘en In effect about 15 or 10 years, probably. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That had been the scale for 15 or 10 years — $5? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir; at that time 

Acting Clialnnan Commons. At that time what was the scale with the Ana- 
conda Co. when you had tfie $5 scale for carpenters oiitsid(*? 

IMr. Madden. l\Hir and a half. 

Acting Cliairraan Commons. So there has always been a difference. There 
M’as one time here in lUitte that they paid more in the compaiil(‘S to curj)enters 
tlian they <lid down in the city. That is some years ago. 1 presume it is 28 or 
29 years ago. Were you here at that time? 

Mr. I^Iadden. No, sir; I was here a few years later. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the difference then? 

^Ir. Madden. There was about 4 bits difference, 50 cents. 

Acting Cliairinan Commons. Fifty cents; that is, the company paid 50 cents 
more than the contract ? 

^(r. Madden. Than the contract. 

Actint.' (Iiairman Commons. About 20 or 30 years ago? 

Mr. MADi)EN. About 28 years ago, I presume. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that gradually >ou have Increasefl this dif- 
ferential. First the contractors paid less, then thi^y paid 50 cents more, then 
they paid increasing amounts at different times until now it is 

Mr. Madden. Seven dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is how much? 

Mr. Madden. S(‘vcn dollars. 

Commissioner Lennon. And four seventy-five? 

Mr. Madden. And four fifty, at th(‘ present tlim*. 

- Commissioner Lennon. Four fifty and seven? 

Mr. Madden. And .$7. 

Acting Chairman CoMxroNS. Two <lollnrs and a half difference. 

Mr. Madden. Two and a half difference. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat was the reason for making this difference 
during this period of 30 years? 

Mr. Madden. The difference in making the chnng(*s in the wage scale down 
town and the company scale Is that the down-town men, as we call them, don’t 
get any more than half time, don’t \vork half time in the year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean six months? 

Mr. Madden. I mean six month.s, and th<‘y work steady on the hill, so that the 
man that works on the hill gets more w'ages at the end of the year than the 
man that works down town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any class of carpenters down town that 
gets steady work? 

Mr. Madden. I don’t know of any ; there may probably be two or three. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Two or three men? 

Mr. Madden. Two or three men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many men are there in the union? 

Mr. Madden. There are at the present time ^0, or probably there are 700, 
There are 090 at least. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then you would say that out of about 700 men 
that 2 or 8 are getting steady work the year through at $7? 
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Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not more than that? 

Mr. Ma’^den. Not more than that to my knowleflge, but probably there fs. 
But I would not say that there Is. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any official position in the carpenters’ 
union? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir ; none. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would there be anyone in the carpenters’ union 
that would have more accurate knowledge than you? 

Mr. Madden. Yt^s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who would that be? 

Mr. Madden. Why, the buslnes.s agent would have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is his name? 

Mr. Madden. Aleck Martin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is his address? 

Mr. Madden. His address? Now, I don’t know, but you could get him at the 
carpenters’ hall at noon to-day, at 12 o’clock. I could find out his address, 
though. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is sufficient on that point. You would know 
whether carpenters preferre<l the steady job at the Anaconda or the $7 job, 
outside of those two or three with contractors. What is the preference amongst 
carpenters? 

Mr. Madden. Well, to my knowledge the men that are woi’king for the c^an- 
panles are more satisfied than the men that are working around town. They 
prefer — the men that are working for the companies — prefer to work for them 
than they do down town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have talked with numbers, have you? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir ; I have talked. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you worked yourself for the company? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. An<l have you worked down town? 

Mr. Madden. I have worked — yes, sir; I have worked around town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you had a steady job with the company? 

Mr. Madden. Not a steady job; no. Probably T- would have one for a year, 
six months or a year, three months along, but not .steady work with them. I have 
worked as high as six years with the one company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do all the men working for the company have 
.steady work? 

Mr. Madden. Well, the majority of them do, except as it comes the same n.s 
they have at the present time, a curtailment of the output, then the cari)enters 
are laid off as at the present time. 

Acting (’halrman Commons. I am not speaking of a special event like this, 
but generally all the carpenters there have stea<ly jobs? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company, in other words, has a steady 
force of carpenters while it Is operating the mines? 

Mr. Madden. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Alwut how many are employed there? 

Mr. Madden. Really I could not answer the question, how many carpenters 
are employtHl at the different mines. Sometimes there will be probably as 
high as 50 or 75 working in some of those mills and mines. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are half the membership of your union carpenters 
who work In the mines? You say you have 700; do 350 of them work In the 
mines? 

Mr. Madden. I don't believe it is quite that much. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do 250 work in the mines? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir ; there is 250, I believe. 

Commissioner I^knnon. Somewhere between 250 and 350? 

Mr, Madden. To my judgment, yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the Butte Miners* Union No. 1 been a 
member of this central boily? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has it ever been a member? 

Mr. Madden. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long have you been president? 

Mr. MADDEN^^his is my second term, I should say seven months. 

Acting CUalrtnan Commons. Has that union been eligible to membership? 
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Miners* Union been a member of the central body t 
Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir; at one time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Some years ago? 

Mr. OuvEB. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long since? x f 

Mr. Oliveb. I think something like 14 or lo years .since it was a meinbei of 
the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Council. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It has not been a member since your connection 

with the central body? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir. , . 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long has it been eligible to be a member i 
Mr. Madden. To my knowledge I don’t know as the miners’ union ever made 
application for to have delegates sent to the central botly. . , , , , 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are only organizations amihited with tlie Ameri- 
can Federation of Lab(»r eligible, are they? 

Mr. Madden. There are otliers that are not affiliated with the American Veil- 


eratlon that have delegate.s to the council. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, there are others. Are there at the pre.sent 
time others? 

Mr. Madden. At the present time I believe there is one or two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you familiar witli any reason or d<> you 
know any reason why it has not made apidicatlou for membersliip? 

Mr. Madden. I do not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have uo knowledge? 

Mr. Madden. I have no kiiovvhxlge whatever. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the central body ever extended an invita- 
tion to Ibis union? 

Mr. IilADDEN. Not to my knowledge. 

Acting Chuirman Commons. Is it the policy or is it not the policy of the 
central body to secure adherents of all la!)or unions in the localities? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you have not endeavored to secure the ad- 
herence of this union? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir ; we have not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have made an exceptitm in Hint case? 

Mr. Madden. Not particularly ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is this the largest union In the Territory? 

Mr. Madden. Which? 

Commissioner Garretson. The miners? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Up to receni times? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Comrni.ssloner Garretson. Yes; up to tlie time as it is mentlor^eil as being 
In existence or dominating the situation? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Commlssiorier Garretson. The 13th of .Tuly, was it? 

Mr. Madden. .Tune. . . , 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the central iKxly cooperated with the 
miners’ union notwithstanding it not being a member? 

Mr. Madden. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In wliat way has it cooperaUnl? 

Mr. Madden. It cooperated with the miners’ union in taking up matters per- 
taining to the union at the time there were grievances with the employers. It 
took up the matter and a committee was appointed — Silver Bow Trades ami 
Labor Council took up the matter with the miners’ union, and also appointed 
a committee to investigate the trouble. 

Commissioner Lennon. Investigate what? 

Mr. Madden. Trouble. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was the first occasion that grievances of 
this kind were taken up on the part of the central bo<ly nn lx*half of the 


miners* union? 

Mr. Madden. To my knowledge It was a year ago this month, In August. 
Acting Chairman Commons. What was that grievance? 

Mr. Madden. That grievance was to Investigate the luwpltal for consump- 
tives located at Deer Lodge Valley. There had been a grievance brought In to 
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the Sliver Bow Trades and Labor Council that the county commissioners 
would not make application for admission to this Institution. There was two 
complaints brought In that miners that wanted to go to the Institution made 
application to the county commissioners, and they wouldn’t do nothing for them. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is that, a State institution? 

Mr. Madden. A State Institution; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A State institution for tuberculosis? 

Mr. Madden. For tuberculosis; yes, sir. So that matter was taken up and 
there was a motion made for a committee of three to be appointed to investi- 
gate. That committee of three was appoInte<l, and they went to the miners’ 
union and asked for a like committee from the miners’ union to work In con- 
junction with the committee from the Silver Bow council to investigate that 
case, which the miners’ union done. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next instance of cooperation? 

Mr. Madden. The next instance of cooperation was in regard to the air 
brakes and the heating of the vestibules on the strcn^t railways cars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the grievance come from the miners’ union 
to the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Council? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How did It originate? 

Mr. Madden. It came from the — some of the delegates of the Amalgamated 
Street Car Union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the connection of the miners’ union 
with the grievance? 

Mr. Madden. The miners did not have no grievance. When the grievance 
was brought into the Silver Bow in regard to the heating of the vestibules 
and the calling for the air brakes there was also a committee of three ap- 
pointed at that time, and that committee likewise w’ent to he miners’ union 
to ask them to work in conjunction with them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next instance of cooperation? 

Commissioner Garretson. In those two instances, did they cooperate? 
xMr. Madden. Yes, sir. The next was, I believe, on the picnic for Labor 
Day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did they have a joint picnic? 

Mr. Madden. They had a Joint picnic. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next? 

Mr. Madden. 1 don’t remember of any other. ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke of Investigaljon of recent trouble. 
What did the central body 

Mr. Madden (interrupting). In what trouble? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You sal<l that tho central body appointed a 
committee to investigate recent trouble, did you not? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the central body appoint such a com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Madden. Oh, no, sir; not the recent trouble. I never said anything 
about that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I misunderstood you. Those you mentioned 
are the only instances in which the central body has acted with reference to 
the affairs of the miners’ union? 

Mr, M.\dden. To my knowledge. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, that is within the term you have been 
president? 

Mr. Madden. Well, that occurred before I was president. I was a dele- 
gate there. But sinix? I have been president there have be<m no 

Commissioner I^nnon. Have you any knowledge of, say the last 10 years, 
of the miners’ union assl.sting In the matter of improving the condition of the 
clerks and other organizations about the town, cooperating with the Silver 
Bow Trades and Labor Council? 

Mr. Madden. I have not. I wasn’t a member or delegate to the Silver Bow 
Trades and Labor Council at that time. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are just covering the things that come under 
your knowledge? 

Mr. Madden. The things that come under my knowledge; yes, sir. 

Commissioner liENNON. You don’t mean it shall be understood as covering 
all the cooperation that has ever existed here between the Silver Bow Trades 
and Labor (IlouTOil and the miners? 
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Mr. Madden. No, sir; not at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Has there been causes of — well, possibly criticism 
or possibly disagreements between the trades and labor assembly and the 
miners? 

Air. Madden. None whatever, to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Garretson. None to your knowledge. There has been no 
hostility between the two? 

Mr. Madden. None whatever. 

Commissioner Garretson. They have each simply followed their own way? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only coming together in these instances you have 
named ? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have f<»!lowe<i the testimony regarding the 
causes of difference which le<] up to the 

Mr. Madden (interrupting). Sir? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You l>ave followed the testimony regarding the 
causes that led up to tlie disagreement in I he miners’ union? 

Mr. Mafjden. I have not? 

Acting (.Miairman Commons. Yon have iu»t? 

Mr. Madden. I haven’t had time. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Y^ou were not here yesterday? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all, Mr. Madden. Mr. McCusker. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. M. McCTJSKER. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name and address. 

Mr. MethTSKER. M. McCusker, Livingston, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your o<vupation. 

Mr. Met^usKER. I am now omployiMl by tlie ln<lustrial coiumlsslon. 

Acting Cljairman CoM.NfONs. How long have you been a member — a resident 
of Butte, or are you a resident of Butte? 

Mr. Mc<''<"8KER. No, sir; Livingston. I have been in Montana ai>out six and 
one-half years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y"ou have made a sliaiy of the mortality statistics 
of this county — life statistics? 

Mr. McCithkeh. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Simmons. With reference to tlie suliject of consumption? 

Mr, McCusker. I have. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Will you slate briefly a summary of your In- 
vestigation, what you have investigate<l, and the result? 

Mr. Mct’rsKER. I will. In doing so I wish to merely present to the conimis- 
slon the method by which the investigation was imrsutni, so lliat they can Iiavc 
a more thorough knowledge of it. We have compiled tables for each year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you an exhibit which you will file? 

Mr. McCusker. Tliis exhiiilt I will file; yes, s!r.‘ 

Mr. McCusker. This Is tlie monthly table made up by occupations, ages, and 
nationalities, covering each year and each month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Since when? 

Mr. McCusker. Of all cases from 1907 to 1913. 

Commissioner Garretson. From what source are these figures taken? 

Mr. McCusker, These figures are taken from the death certificates of Silver 
Bow County. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they taken from the official statistics pub- 
lished? 

Mr. McCusker. They are not taken from any statistics. It Is rather peculiar. 

We have statistics that are not statistics. W’e have some very good reports and 
some that are not even good guesses, so that it was necessary to check the 
death certificates; and after I had checked them the fourth time, verlfi<Hl my 
figures the fourth time, I got the statistics from the State, so at variance with 
the facts in the matter that it was necessary to go over the entire matter the i 

fifth time to check. i 

Acting Chairman Commons. When you say that you went over the entire 
matter, what does that mean — over the death certificates? 

> Exhibit not transmuted with testimony. 
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Mr. McOitskeb. Yes, sir; for seven years. 

Acting Chairman Cohmons. For all causes? 

Mr. McCuskeb. For tuberculosis ; and we made then a comparative table 

Acting Chairman Commons (Interrupting). Just a moment. Have the first 
one identified. 

Mr. McCuskek. You want it Identified for each year or the several years? 
Acting Chairman Commons. The exhibit as it is will cover the seven years? 
Mr. McCuskeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garuetson. The death certificates are basic? 

Mr. McCuskeb. They are the real record. 

Acting (Ilhalrman Commons. You went over this record yourself? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Yes, sir ; I checked them four times myself, and the assistant 
checked them once; and although many others checked also, yet every one of 
those figures was verlfi(‘d by a check of my own. I have here a comparative 
table showing the deaths in Silver Bow from tuberculosis and from all other 
causes. 

Acting Chairman C6mmons. Will you file that? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I will file it.^ 

Mr. McCuskeb. By the growth of tuberculosis I wish to call your attention 
to this, the vital statistics covering a perhxl of 10 years in America over the 
registration area is 11.2 per cent for all causes of tuberculosis. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. All kinds of tuberculosis? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Yes, sir; exclusive of stillbirths nml premature births. The 
record that I have here shows that in 1007 there were 11 and a fraction 
of 428/4.')7(X) per cent, whbli is just a trille higher than 11.2 or the average 
in tiie United States. From that there is a gradual increa.se up to 1913, when 
it reaches 17*02/11400 of 1 per cent. 

Acting Clialrnian Commons. Tliat Is deatlis from tuberculosis? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Tlie deatlis from tuberculosis, in comjiari.son. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are 17 i>er cent of the total death record? 

Mr. McCt’skkb. Yes, sir. 

’s*' Acting Chairman Com.mons. Exclusive of stillbirths and what else? 

Mr. McCuskeb. And premature births. In 1911 it reached 18 per cent and a 
fraction of about one-tenth. 

Commissioner Gakuet.son. That Includes all forms of tuberculosis? 

Mr. McCt'sKKB. Tliat includes ail forms of tuberculosis, and I wi.sh you to 
keep that particularly in ndnd. Tlie l(>w deatli rate from tuberculosis in com- 
parison, and .other statistl<‘s whicli I will present, ami keep in mind the fact 
that tfie fact is tliat tlie rate liere in Butte covering everybody was compara- 
tively the same ns over the registration area of the Unlt^ State.s. Will you 
identify this exhibit? ‘ 

I have here made a comparative table covering the same perltxls of deaths 
of miners and by occupations and per cent. For instance, January, 1997, of all 
the deaths of tuberculosis — this Is merely dealing with tuberculosis deaths, 
63-7/11 miners. F'ebruary, r»7 miners. 

Commlssi<»ner Lennon. What year? 

Mr. McCuskeb. 1997, and iliiring the year 1907 there were total deaths of 
109 of tuberculosis In the city of Butte or Silver Bow County, and of tho.se 63 
were miners, or 57-78/10900 of 1 per cent of miners. In 1907, carrying out the 
Idea, there were 63 died of tuberculosis and 36 killed In the mines, making 
a per cent of 37-27/72 who either died of miner’s consumption or killetl In the 
mines. In 1908 the same thing Is carrietl down until the summary of the 
total deaths of miners to the whole number was 69-9.3/10300 of 1 per cent. 
Acting Clialrnian Commons. That Is miners for all cau.ses? 

Mr. McCuskeb. No, sir; miners that died with tuberculosis, tlie comparison 
to the whole mimhor of deaths from tuberculosis in this city. In 1908 the 
total deaths of miners was 244 ; 72 of those were tuberculosis and 27 killed In 
mine accidents, which made 41-3L/61 per cent in that year. In 1909 there 
was 168 deaths from tulierculosls In Silver Bow County, and 11.5 deaths of 
miners, making 69 jicr cent of deaths of tuberculosis were confined to miners 
engaged In mining, ami from the two causes in Silver Bow County there was 
66-96/23300 of miners died from either tuberculosis or were killed in mines. 
Commissioner Garretson. Miners’ families are not Included In the figures 
of miners at all, but in the other column? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Yes, sir; in the other causes. I will call attention to that 
in a moment. In 1910 there were 144 deaths of tuberculosis in the city, and 


» Exhibit not transmitted with testimony. 
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in) of those miners, making 62i per cent of all tubercular deaths were can c* I 
in the mines. 

We had for the two causes that year 66 per cent of all miners dyins from 
tuberculosis and mine accidents. In 1911 we had from the causes a death rate 
of 57^ per cent of miners die from miner’s consumption or from mine acci- 
dents, being killed outright in the mine. In 1912 we had 68i per cent of all 
deaths from tuberculosis In Silver Bow County were deaths of miners, and 47 
per cent — were the deaths of all miners caused by accident:^ and tuberculosis in 
comparison to the deaths of all miners. 

In 1913 we had 190 deaths ; out of those 190 deaths there were 137 died from 
tuberculosis; there were 137 deaths from tuberculosis in the miners, or 72^ 
l)er cent; and 69 if per cent of the deaths of all miners was caused by tuber- 
culosis or killed in the mines. 

Now, I wish to state to the commission this fact : That this does not Include 
all the deaths of miners from tuberculosis in Silver Bow County, because of the 
peculiar fact, as I find by makluK a quiet investigation of many of the physi- 
cians here, that many of the physicians here, practitioners, have naturally u 
great deal of sympathy for men who they have been ncciuainted with for a 
number of years, ami many of these men have taken out insurance policies and 
contracted consumption and died before the time limit set in the insurance 
policy so that they would l)e able to collect. And I understand also that possi- 
bly some of the men have tul»erculosls or miner’s <*onsumption at the time that 
they got the policy. Hence, wlienever they die, they give it the name of local 
pneumonia, or sometning of tliat kind. 

Now, many of the udners here, when he contracts tuberculosis, will leave and 
go back to their old homes. Miners die wiio contract tuberculosis In Butte in 
every country po.ssii>ly in the worhl. .*Vm! that must be takiui Into ('onslderu- 
tlon. But there Is no way by which it can l)e checked — comparative tables. 

Commissioner Garretson*. You mean checked in the sense of tally? 

Mr. McCusker. Yes; you can’t go liehlnd the death record. I would like to 
have these two markeil as exldblts.* 

Mr. McCusker. As far as I was concerned!, I did n<»t have access to Dr. TuF!^ 
tie’s report before this time. I have bwn trying to get lu>ld of Dr. Tuttle’s 
p<.>rt ever since the.v have b«s‘n made ami have bts^n umiiile to do so for one ex- 
cuse or another. I am very gbul to and sometime may be able to say, If my 
conclusions are at variance with bi.s, it is not on ac<-oujit of wishing to be at 
enmity or difference, but merely that I have to go aluMul with this on an en- 
tirely different line from Idm, and if there Is a dllTerence wllbin the merits of 
either this rei)ort or I>r. Tuttle’s riq^irt they will have to he compared and a 
conclusion drawn. Eltlier Dr. Tuttle’s reiw^rt is wrong or this report Is wrong; 
eitlier Dr. Tuttle’s conclu.sions are wrong or my con< lusi«ms are wrong. It has 
been stated here that it was owing to the insanitary condition in certain homes 
of the city, and in connection with that it was InPurtsl that it was owing to 
the foreign element, and so forth and so on, of Insanitary conditions In board- 
ing houses, etc. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ilou.sing conditions? 

Mr. McCusker. Housing conditions Jn general, Tlie table here will show the 
ages and nationalities 

Acting Chairman Common.s. .lust have it identified.* 

Mr. McCusker. My information Is tliat the English-speaking races of people 
in the city of Butte are living in as good sanitary conditions as $3.50 a day will 
permit That Is my conclusion. And It is my conclusion that the Engllsh- 
siieaking races of Butte will compare favorably with the Kngli.sh-speaking races 
or people in any place on the American Continent. So In order to determine 
as to whether or not the figures — how tiie figures would come out, I compared 
the nationality table, and I found that we had a total death In seven .years of 
675 from miner’s consumption In the city of Butte and the county of Silver 
Bow. Out of that 675 there were 1,55 Americans, there were 140 Englishmen, 
there were 271 Irishmen, and 9 Welsh, and 5 Scotch; and the other nationali- 
ties are virtually very small. For Instance, we have the Finlanders, I think, 
with the highest other rate of 38. The miml^r of English-speaking miners who 
died from tuberculosis was 672 out of this 675, leaving for the foreign-speaking 
races 103 deaths. Or we had ft percentage of English-speaking miners of 84»o 
per cent The figures that have been given to me, were given to me, I believe, 
by Mr. Evans. Is Mr. Evans here? 

Mr. Evans. Tes. 


‘Exhibit not traacmltted with testimony. 
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Mr. McCuskee. I iincleratoocl, or at least that is my understanding, that 
approximately 75 per cent of all miners working In this camp were English 
speaking. 

Mr. Evans. I didn’t give you that. 

Mr. McCuskee. I didn’t get that from you? 

Mr. Evans. You made no inquiry of me. 

Mr. McCuskee. Tlien it was Mr. Kelley from whom I made inquiry. But. 
anyway, that is what I think are about the facts. 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Testimony has been given here on that, and it is 
a matter of record. 

Mr. KvaiN.s, I think so. 

Mr. McCJusker. Of the 75 per cent of English-speaking miners in the dis- 
trict 84 and a fraction of dejiths are English si)eaking, so that it sIkjws that the 
prevalence of tuher<nilosi.s i.s not anunig the foreigners in the city of Butte. 
But tlie higher death rate, even if it exists among the English-speaking races, 

I don’t believe the charge of insanitary conditions or insanitary living would 
hold true. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Then you are a believer in the theory of the 
Maltese Cross, as you heard referred to here? 

Mr. MethTHKER. 'I’here Is another table here, and then I will refer to the 
Maltese Cross. Bearing out Dr. Tuttle’s theory (»f insanitary conditions, It 
would necessarily resolve itself down as to whether or not the tuberculosis 
was in the homes. I have made a comparative table of <leaths of all women 
and children In tlie city of Butte, including the housewives, domestics, and 
children. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Please identify those.^ 

Mr. McCt^skeh. In 11K)7 there were Ktt) total deaths here from tuberculosis; 
there were 10 housewives, 2 at-homes, G children, and 1 (lomestl(‘. In 1908 
there were 4 housewives, 2 at-homes, 1 cldld, and no domestics. In 1909 there 
were 12 housewives, 2 at-homes, 8 children, and B domestics. In 1910 there 

\i*ero 12 housewives, 4 at-homes, 8 children, ami no domestics. In 1911 there 

were no housewives, 2 at-homes, 9 cliihlren, and 14 domestics. In 1912 there 

wei*e 7 htmsewlves, 1 at-liome, It children, and 3 domestics. In 1913 there 

was 1 housewife, 1 at-home, 11 children, and 9 domestics. Now, I wish to segre- 
gate that report for tlie henetit of the c(mmiisslon. The children in nearly every 
instance died of tuluTCular si)lnal meningitis, which was causeil by syphilitic 
taints in the parent. The at-horaes and domestics — it is my opinion par- 
ticularly that the at-lmme deaths from tuberculosis in the restricted district of 
Butte, the domestics were servants that have been in the employ of servants, and 
nearly every one of tliem were foreign, Swiss and Finlanders prevailing. 

To get a comparative report right down to the home, and to determine 
as to wliat actual effect the insanitary conditions of the lioine in Butte have 
to the tubercular rate, it was necessary to segregate and compare the total 
death rate from tuberculosis with the total deaths of housewives in the city 
of Butte. The total deaths from tuberculosis during the seven years was 
1,021 ; the total number of housewives dying was 4G, or a percentage of 
4 l^‘i* cent. 8o if the housewives now woidd he more affected with in- 

sardtary conditions In the home than anyone else would be because she would be 
there a much greater length of time, and if there was any truth in the conclu- 
sions as to Insanitary home comlltions, if this table means anything at all it 
means that it does not hold true. Those are my conclusions. I have here 
another exhibit I wish you wouhl mark. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that all of that record with regard to tuber- 
culosis? 

Mr. McCuskee. This is the tubercular exhibit, too. 

V Commissioner O’t.'oNNEEL. Under whose auspices was that made? 

Mr, McUusker. The auspices (»f the commission. 

Commissioner 0’<^onnell. How long have you been working on that? 

Mr, McCu.sker. Well, now, since approximately — that would have to be ex- 
plained. I have been working approximately pretty near every night and at 
least some part of the day, iw»sslbly on the average of 16 to 18 hours a day, 
since the 5th day of July. And in connection with my work has been the as- 
sistant? of an office force ranging from 5 to 9. 

(Five microscopic slides containing samples of ground ore were submitted.*) 
Mr. McCuswbr. I have here a microscopic examination of the ores from 
the different mines. I will make a report and submit them with my report. 
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I merely wish to show that we pulverized certain classes of ore, made it into 
a very fine dust, and then put it under the microscope to see exactly how The 
ore would break up, what form it would take after it had broken up. One of 
tlie specimens shows that the ore breaks very sharply — ^that la, moat of the frag- 
ments of dust have a little hook on them, or sharp places. Jagged edges. 

My general conclusion, so far as the investigation and figures are concerned. 
Is this: A tubercular germ is a scavenger for civilization virtually — that la, 
civilization, as we understand It, is combating the nature forces. We try to 
break down the law of the survival of the fittest. The tubercular germ, when 
a man Is In perfect physical health and condition, will not attack him if his 
physique — his general system — It In good condition; the germs are Incapable of 
affecting him, and he Is capable of resisting them if they do attack him. A 
man comes here to work In the mine. Now, the mines are, the chances are, as 
cool as they can be made. I don’t know. That is a matter for other men to 
assert one way or the other; I do not know; bnt, nt least, I know this, that the 
conditions undergToun<l 3,000 feet are not as good as conditions on the surface. 
In other words, the conditions in a mine are not a health resort. The heat 
in the mine, the same as in the Tropics, will weaken a man’s vitality. The 
mine is more or less full of dust, such as this ore pulverizes. He is breathing 
that continually, and the sharp particles with the little Jagged edges on the 
dust hold them Into his lungs and gradually cut off the omount — the ability of 
the lungs to absorb their normal amount of oxygen — which again weakens his 
condition. 

Another thing, he Is generally a worker, particularly If he Is mnrrle<i and is 
hnllding a home, he has to work nearly every day of his life. Then If he is 
going to build a home and educate his children or anything of that kind, It is 
necessary to again work even harder, put in every shift tfmt is possible for him 
to put in, which again weakens his condition, owing to the seven shifts. The 
conditions underground are exceptionally hard. I understand they are good, 
though I don’t make that assertion, but I understand that some do not think 
it is necessary ; but a certain amount of blasting on shifts is done. Then, again, 
you must take Into consideration the sulphide ores. Some places in the mine 
liere, I understand, those ores are burning. The gases from these ores and 
the gas tqnt would naturally be thrown off from the high-charged sulphur 
water would all have effect. That would he naturally Industrial effect over 
which no man could have any control. See? Now, I may not be exactly 
rigid In regard to whether these fumes from flic burning, the oxidization of the 
sulphide has any material effwt or not, but I know there Is a complication of 
different industrial causes which all tend to weaken the physique of a man. 

Taking that Into consideration with the age of the miners — apparently 
minor’s consumption (hnys not attack the young man; it attacks him at a cer- 
tain time in life when his physique is actually beginning to weaken. It should 
not, and In the ordinary man outside, the laboring man who works hard, It 
does not, hut along about the age of 40, 35 to 40, I find it Is a decider! Increase. 
For instance, tiiere were no miners died below the years of 20; from 20 to 25, 
there were 14 ; that is, in seven years ; from 25 to 30, there were 30 ; from 80 
to 35, there were 67 ; from 35 to 40, there were 108 ; from 40 to 45, 125 ; from 
45 to 50, 140. That is tlie apex. It smldenly breaks down again, going the 
other way. So it shows that along at the years when a man is struggling, 
raising a family, building a home, or acquiring something, it is at that time 
when he Is doing his very l)est that the tiibereulosls seizes him. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you compared those figures with the ac- 
ceptetl tables of the probability of life? 

Mr. McOusker. I have not compareil the tables with the statistics, but I did 
compare a table submitted to me by the State, which was found to be glaringly 
Incorrect. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, you take what Is known as the fraternal 
tables, or the old-line tables? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I have not compared them at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have not compared with either of these? 

Mr. McCitskeb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Those are the two accepte<i tables, 

Mr. McCuskeb. No; I have not compared them with the mortality tables of 
life Insurance companies. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you make any study as to the effect of the use 
of alcoholic beverages in causing these Increasing deaths at certain ages and 
the breaking down of the constitution? 
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Mr. McCuskrk. There Is not any question but that alcoholic stimulants, the 
same as any other cause which would tend to break down a man’s vitality, has 
a direct bearing upon tuberculosis. Though, as I said, all those causes which 
would tend to weaken his physique would be prolific. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would lessen his power of resistance, his factor 
of resistance? 

Mr. McCtJSKEB. His factor In tuberculosis. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Have you any idea as to the number of saloons in 
the city of Butte? 

Mr. McCusivi<at. I have never made much of an investigation as to the number 
of saloons particularly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I a.sk it simply because walking up and down here 
about every other place seems to be a booze shop. 

Mr. McCusker. I didn’t notice them so much out here. I have not personally 
noticed very many. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So If this is a cause, one of the breaking causes 
toward breaking down a man’s c<)nstitutlon, there are certainly a large number 
of breakdown shops here very close together. 

Mr. McCusker. It would be, in my opinion, if some such system could be de- 
vised to eliminate entirely Intoxicating liquors, that it would be a mighty good 
thing. I do not know whether anything has betm successfully devised or not, 
but merely as a suggestion in this way, that I bellt've anything that tends to 
break down a man’s i)hyslque Is an evil in civilization, and should be at least 
curtailed to a large extent. 

If the commission will permit me, I will check these reports before they are 
finally submitted, if I might have that privilege. Many of these have just c*ome 
from the stenographer now. 

Commissioner liKNNoN. That is all right; except the records that you have 
nuule of statements can not be changed. 

Mr. McCusker. The record of statements would not necessarily have to be 
changed. All the figures I have given are the true figures, but some of the other 
things — there might be a figure struck iu the wrong place, or something of that 
sort. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Tuttle. 

TESTIMONY OF BE. T. D. TUTTLE. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Give your name. 

Dr. Tuttle. Dr. T. D. I’uttle. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your address? 

I>r. Tuttle, State Tuberculosis 

Commissioner Garretson. We can’t hear you. 

Dr. Tuttle, State Tuberculosis Hospital at Dwr Lodge. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Your official position? 

Dr. Txtttlk. President of the State tuberculosis sanatorium. 

Acting Chairman Commons, There has bi»en submitted to us an exhibit on 
the reimrt of your lnve.stigatlon on sanitary conditions in mines, and of the 
conditions under which miners living in Silver Bow County work. Will you 
kindly examine them and identify it as to whether It Is your report [handing 
document to the witness 1 ? 

Dr. Tuttle. It is, with one or two typographical errors in it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did you make this investigation, Dr. 
Tuttle? 

Dr. Tuttle, In the summer and fall of 1012. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Will you state your method and conclusions that 
you reached? 

Dr. Tuttle, I studied all the death certificates, a study of the death cer- 
tificates was made from the death certificates — a study of the death records 
was made from the death certificates filed with the State board of health under 
a law known as the registration act, passed through the legislature of 1907, and 
went into effect some time during the spring of 1907, but was really not In op- 
eration until 1908. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is this the uniform registration act require<i by 
the United States census? 

Dr. Tuttwe. The registration act drawn up and sent to me by the United 
States Cens^ Bureau and was passed by our legislature without amendment 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Are you yourself coniiected wltli the registration 
oliice? 

Dr. Tuttle. Not at the present time. 

Acting Chninuaii Commons. You examined the original physicians* certill* 
cates, did you? 

Dr. Tuttle. The original physician's certificate on file with the State board of 
houltli. At that time I was an officer of the State Ixmrd of healtfi. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your figures in this record are baswl on your 
examination of those physicians’ certificates? 

Dr. Tuttle. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman CommonvS. What was your next? 

Dr. Tuttle. After tlie study, or in connection with the work — studying the 
4leath certificates was one imrt of it — a study of the conditions in wlilch 
mining, and on the surface, was carried on; there were two men working In 
the mine, one a photographer, the other a idiyslcian. 1I(‘ exiM>sed culture 
plates, took samples of air, samples of drinking water, and plaUograplia of 
such conditions by flashllglit as were consideretl of sinx-ial interest. Tliere 
were two men working on the surface, one man a physician and one man a 
photographer, who followed the same process on the surface, examining tlie 
liouscs In which miners lived, and the houses in general — the coiimiuulty in 
which the miners llvtxl. During tliis time, in conmTtioii with tlie study, thesis 
<‘ulture plates were submitted to a physician who was employed as a hac- 
terlologlst and who studied from a bacteriological standpoint ; samples of air 
and water, drinking water, wito .sent to liozeirmn. wIotc the chemist of the 
agricultural college was employed, to analyze tlie air and water. lUH-'onls wen‘ 
also taken of the tenifieratures in hotli wet ami <iry Imlb temperature, so as to 
secure the humidity in tlie mines. In connection with the study of the death 
rates a map of Silver Bow County was secuiMsl — a large mai) — ami at each 
point where a case hud die<l from tuberculosis a r>in was imt in the mail — the 
locality. The deaths that had occurnsl In tlie hospital wer(‘ not reported at 
the locality of the hospital but at the point from which they went to tlie 
lio.spital; that Is, if a man died In the liospitai — St. .lames Hospital, or Marys 
Hospital but whose resilience was .solne^^lHTe on W.\oming StriMjt or Iowa 
Street — that deatli was recorded at tlie point at wliich it came from to the 
hospital, the effort being to find in what locality tulicrculosis was im»st prevalent 
in the city. 

Having no reports of tubercular cases, we could only us(^ the <lcath certifi- 
cates as a basis of locating the points at which (uhcnnilosis existed. The 
statistical study, as the gentleman stated tliat some of the statistics were not 
statistics, tliat is very true; but it l.s considerably a matter of opinion as to 
whicli are statistics. Where the statistics for 11H>7 came fn)m, I <lo not know. 
We had in the State no law relative to registration of deaths prior to 19d7, 
and the working of that law was not In oiieratlon at nil until the middle of 
June, 1907, and hud not become sufficiently liil(iute«l to be of any value until 
tlie end of 1907. « « 

Acting Chairman Common.s. So that the beginning of IWS is the first year of 
reliable statistlc^s? 

Dr. Tuttle. Reliable statistics at all ; ami we were not admitted ns a regis- 
tration State until 1909. aiy records are not recognized until 1009. They were 
tested by the United States Census Bureau, tested by examining newspaper 
reports of deaths, and they checked up our reconis; and in 1909 we were 
recognized as a registration State. The study of tlie <leath certificates is 
frequently a matter at which you have to guess. Some dwtors are not very 
careful about how they state the cause of deatli, or just what they state the 
cause of death to he; others are very careful. A knowledge of the customs 
of the practices of the individual physicians Is necessary to appreciate the 
value of a death certificate. You get that knowletlge by studying the various 
certificates of different physicians. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you were the official In charge of these 
vital statistics during the period of 1908 until what time? 

Dr. TuTn>E. December, 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are at present there? 

Dr. Tuttle, No ; I am not connected with It now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, In making that study of tlie physicians’ 
death certificate, did you accept each certificate at Its full value, or did you 
correct It In the way you have Just now described? 
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Dr. Tuttle. I have never corrected any, although certain were discarded as 
valueless. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Certain reports of physicians? 

Dr. Tutfle. Reports of cases of 

Acting Chairman Commons. Deaths from tuberculosis you discarded? 

Dr. Tuttle. No ; if tliey would report a case of death from tuberculosis that 
would not be discardwl, but it would be where there was a question of whether 
It was tuberculosis or not. For Instance 

Acting Chalnnim Commons. About how many of those cases which the 
physicians reporteil as tuberculosis did you discard? 

Dr. Tuttije. I never (liscarde<l any that were reporteil as tubeiculosls. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, I did not get your point on that. 

Dr. TuiTrjs. If a physician signed a death certificate like this: “Pneumonia; 
has had a cough for five or six years; might be tuberculosis.” 

Commissioner CrAKiurrsoN. Only a diagnosis, unless the diagnosis was posi- 
tive? 

Dr. Tuttle. Unless it w^as positive. 

Commissioner Oarketson. You discarded It? 

Dr. Tuttt.e. Discarded those cases. 

Acting Chjilnnan Commons. All doubtful casf‘s you discarded? 

Ih\ Tuttle. Yes. 

A<*ting Chairman Commons. About how many would you say were doubtful; 
what proportion? 

Dr. Tuttle. Oh, I Judge the number I dlscarde<l was 20 or 30. 

Acting Chairman Commons. During the entire time? 

Dr. Tutti.e. Tiuit might have been tuberculosis and might not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the general conclusion that you reached? 
Would you state briefly regarding the relative importance of those three factors 
that have been mentioned, mines, the housing, and the Individual matters? 

Dr. Tuttle. It would l>e hard to say between ill bousing and the mines, be- 
cause they are JissoclattHl so closely. The mines — undoubteilly the mining oc- 
cupation furnishes irritation to tlie lungs. I do not think anybody questions 
that. The occupation of mining must mvessarily furnish a source of irritation 
to bis lungs. You bring that miner out of the mine with his lungs irritated, as 
It necessarily is, and put him in a house where one has suffered from tubercu- 
losis, and where there Is undoubtedly an Imsufficient amount of air, he is far 
more apt to contract tuberculosis than is the man who lives — the woman who 
lives in that house all day, because she has not got this irritated condition in 
her lungs. The house condition as a direct Immediate source of infection, I 
believe is greater than the mine. Alcohol, I think, bears a strong, a very strong 
relation to infection with tuberculosis. 

I have always bellevcHl it, and during the nearly two years I have had charge 
of the sanitarium I have had it forcoil homo on me stronger than ever before, 
almost without an exception the miners who have been committed to the 
sanitarium have been heavy drinkers and are heavy drinkers. The fight 
against the liquor habit — is the fight we have with them. It is a strong, hard 
fight for most of them. I say almost without exception — that don’t mean with- 
out a single exception, there are several of them that have not been heavy 
drinkers — but the majority of them — several of them have come there almost 
In D. T’s. 

Commissioner Oabretson. One question on your statement there, doctor. 
Take the condition of the irritation of the lung which you refer to, which 
breaks down the man’s power of resistance and renders him liable to infec- 
tion, would you from your conclusions tell us what proportion of responsibility 
for that condition in the case of Infection you would place upon the occupation 
which created the condition of Irritation? 

Dr. Tuttiji:. Oh, I would place a very large per cent of the responsibility 
on the occupation. 

Commissioner Gahretson, Because if he was following a pursuit where that 
Irritation did not take place he would have more power of resistance, the same 
power of resistance as the housewife. 

Dr. Tuttle. Oh, yes, A man working In marble dust gets the same Irrita- 
tion of his lung. He may work there in the marble dust day In and day out 
and he would not get tuberculosis unless he got around where the bug was. 

Commissioner Qabketson. How about a thrasher man? 

Dr. Tuttle. Not to the same extent because the dust of the thrasher does 
not keep up so long. 
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Commissioner Garretson. It is only for short periods, anyhow? 

Dr. Tuttle. I have never known it before. It is news to me that syphilis 
Is a source of tuberculosis. I alway.s thought that they were an entirely \llirer- 
ent'i!peeles of bug that caused the two diseases. 

I wish to state in connection with this map work, the Maltese cnns-s has been 
mentioned, the Maltese cross just struck me on the map us a peeullar thing. 
These deaths seem to have occurred in an area that mapi)e«l itself out in a 
Maltese cross. They were in the older parts of the city and tlie means of <iis* 
infecting tlie houses in which people lived was brought to me so forcibly, that 
these Infei^tions take place in those houses, or el.se they go back there, and that 
tul>erculosls Is a di.sea.se that need-s disinfection as raucli ns scarlet fever or 
smallpox — more so than smallpox, bmiuse you can vacelnate, and a man who is 
vaccinated don’t have to have smalli)ox, but you can not vaccinate against 
tuberculosis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Doctor, would you say wlielher there was more tJian 
one death from tuberculosis, indlcuto<l by the ridurns, in (lie same house? 

Dr. Tutti>e. ye.s. 

(V>mridssioner Lennon. Were there perlo<ls, say, one deatli perhaps in lf>08, 
and then a period of several years elap.se before another death would occur? 

Dr. Tuttle. That I do not recall. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do not recall that? 

Dr. Tuttle. Take a hoarding house, you know 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Dr. Tutfle. And they have a number of deaths, tlio majority of them would 
go to tlie ho.spltal and die, but they come from that hoarding house, that same 
boarding house. 

Commissioner Lennon. You did not investigate as to whether they were 
occupants of the same room, or anything of that kind? 

Dr. Tuttij:. Yes; we did. We find one or two Instances where we c(»uld 
follow it back where wo found two or tlirtn? deaths ha<l come from the same 
house. And we have hud the physician that was doing the surface work in- 
quire as to whether these men occupleil the .same roona And in one or two 
instances we found they had occupied the same room. I found tlnU witii 
jaitients at the sanitarium that have occupied the sumo room, the man who 
had died of tuberculosis a short time before. 

Commissioner Gahretson. One other que.stlon : Doctor, medical cxiierts 
always dodge hypothetical questions when they are on the witness stand, ns a 
rule. I want to put one, hut I am not going to make it words long. If 

the death rate among men in a certain locality, the men of tlie family, or the 
men who reside there was heavy, and the death rate of the family was low, 
what would that demonstrate? 

Dr. Tuttle. Well, it would demonstrate one of two things. 

Commissioner Garretson. In a general way. 

Dr. Tuttle. Possibly some of both. That a man’s occupation was an occu- 
pation that predisposed him to tuberculo.sis, and that tlie man, us is a well- 
known fact, Is also a heavier drinker than the woman, might he a good deal In 
that, he has helped that depressing effect by overdrinking. 

Commissioner Garretson. On tlie otlier liand, if the conditions were — what 
would it prove in regard to (ho difference, only that it was insanitary to a 
degree that overcame low resistance and not high; would that he? 

Dr. Tuttle, That would be a fair proposition. 

Commissioner Garretson. A fair way of stating it? 

Dr, Tuttle. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. If tJie reverse was true and the death rate was 
low among the men or high among tlie family, then wouldn’t it prove that tlie 
insanitary conditions was the primal matter? 

Dr. Tuttle, Insanitary condition would be the sole matter? 

(^omml.sslouer Garretson. Yes ; I put It a.s first. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Doctor, is it true or not that men in this county 
exceed In numbers the women to a greater extent than In mo.st counties 
throughout the United States? 

Dr. Tutttj:. That would be just a guess. The same question prevails In the 
State In regard to these figures. 

Commissioner Lennon. I asked the question 

Dr. Tuttle. Because I do not know how many Irish live here or how many 
Jews or how many something else. 
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Commissioner Leknon. I asked the question for tiie reason that in one of the 
papers I have seen here I see the number of registered voters given as some- 
tliing less than 18,000. I do not know whether tlie statement is right or wrong. 
If that Is true, that is an extraordinary number of registered voters for a city 
of this size. I know no cities In the East that do have that number of regis- 
ter^ voters for a city of seventy-five or eighty thousand. 

Dr. Tuttle. I think there is a fair basis to Judge that, sir. You take tlu* 
number of death.s in a locality as an index. You find as many deaths among 
women as you find among men, and there is something radically ^\Tong for tin* 
deatlis among women, for there are a gr>od many more men than there arc 
women. And our death record.s, tliough I liaven’t studied them completely, it Is 
In evidence from these rei>orts than we have more men tlian women in Montana, 
very decldeilly more. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all, Doctor. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. M. McCUSKER— Recalled. 

Mr. McGuskek. May I present an exhibit for the commission? It is an 
exhibit, a comparison here, or correction of the State reports in regard to tht‘ 
actual facts as tliey exist upon tlie death records in the city. I wish merely to 
submit it for wlmt it Is. 

Acting Chairman (^>mmons. Wliat does it sliow in general? 

Mr. McCuskeb. It shows that the State records, so far as tuberculosis and 
d(*aths from all causes are concerned, are glaringly inaccurate In comparison 
to the records on file in the l>oard of health ofii< e In Silver Bow County. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I supp»>se as far as you and Dr. Tuttle are con- 
cerned, both of you have had the original death certificates, so that there is no 
disagreement. , 

Mr. McCuskeb. I know I have usetl a copy filed in this county. The orlglmil 
goes to Helena. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He used the original nl IIi*l(ma, and you have 
used the copy in this county? 

Mr. McCrsKEiL 1 do not know what he u.scd, hut 1 know I used a copy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He says he psed the original deulli certificates at 
Helena. , ^ 

Mr. McCuskeb. Where is Dr. Tuttle? Did you have the originals? 

Dr. Tuttle. The originals. 

Mr. McCuskeb. Did you take them? 

Dr. Tuttle. I have charge of the healtli department, and I took the original 
certlllcates ; hn<l them rigid in ray hand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And he took it from the original and you took it 
from the copy. Is that a carbon copy? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Carbon copy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the physician making out the report Include 
the carbon and send one to the office at Helena and one to the ofhee here? 

Mr. McCxtsker. I do not know what their system is, l)iit tlie original copy 
that was made In connection with the carbon on file liere was sent to the office 
at Helena. 

Acting Chairman CommoNvS. Presumably they are identical? 

Mr. McCuskeb. They are identical. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In these figures showing tlie death rate of the 
various imtionallties have you any basis, or did you make any Investigation in 
gathering information— have you a basis as to the total rate per thousand in 
the nationality so that they could be compared? Unless we have something of 
that kind, such statistics are absolutely usele.ss. 

Mr. McCuskeb. Regarding how many there are here? 

Ctuumlssloner O’Connell. Yes. For Instance, how many Irish have you per 
thousand, how many Germans per thousand, or any per thousand? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I liave tlie total here, ns near as can be covered. We have 
75 per cent Engiisli-speaking miners, and I iniglit be able to say that there wtis 

84 per cent of English-speaking deaths among those and 75 or 76 of the 

Commissioner O’Connell. How much more of a per cent of English-speaking 
people are there in your figures than non-English-speaking? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I Just said there was 75 per cent of the English-speaking 
people In the district, and 84 per cent of the tubercular deaths of the Engltsh- 
speaking people In the district shown uiion the table there. 
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With regard to the registration figures, you will notice the registration is in 
the school election, and the women participate.' 

Commissioner I^ennon. It showed the number of women comparatively small. 

Dr. Tuttle. I wish to state with regiird to the original dealh <*ertlfloates, 
that the law upon this in this .State Is: The undertaker secures the faiully 
history of the deceased, and he takes that death certificate to the physician who 
fills in the cause of death, and there is no carbon copy made. 

Acting Chairman Commons. No carbon copy? 

Commissioner GABUE'rsoN. Is the original <leath certificate on file here, or 
where? 

Dr. Tuttije. At the State board of health in Helena. 

Commissioner Oarketson. The certificates themselves? 

Dr. Tui'tle. The orginnl certificate sigm'd by the physician and by the under- 
taker is on file in Helena. Mis-s Curits has the charge here, and slve can tell 
you how the records are kejd. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is Miss Curtis here? 

Miss Curtis. Dr. Horst is here, and he can give yon that information. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. C. H. HORST. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is yonr position? 

Dr, lIonsT. I am city health officer. 

Acting Chairman Cc)Mmo\s. Ihiw long have you lK*en city health tdficer? 

Dr. Horst. Alxmt f<»iir years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you in charge of tlie vital statlstl(*s? 

Dr. IloK.sT. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’hairnmn Commons. Ueglstratlon? 

Dr. Horst. Yea, sir. 

Acting Ohalrinan Commons. Is it done by you or by some one under your 
dirmion? 

Dr. Horst. Done by my clerk. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who is your clerk? 

Dr. Horst. Miss Curtis. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does she report to you? 

Dr. Horst. Well, tlie work is done under my dire<*tion. 

Acting (^halrman Commons. You examine the certificates? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('hairmun (Commons. Will yoti explain your system? 

Dr. Horst. The death certificates are turned into tlie health office, as Dr. 
Tuttle just reported. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To your health office? 

Dr. Horst, Yes, sir. And then we issue a burial permit for the body, and 
then we make a typewritten copy of the death certificate and file it in our office. 
Those are the death certificates that Mr. McChisker examlnoil. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then he was Incorrect in saying that it was a 
carbon copy? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is a typewritten copy? 

Dr, Horst. It is a typewritten copy made l>y tlie clerk at the health office. 

C-ommissloner Oauretson. And the certificate then Is finally sent to tlie 5^ia1e 
board of health? 

Dr. Horst. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you kept these typewritten 
copies? 

Dr. Horst. Well, I have been here for, as I said, about four years, and 
during that entire time it has been kept In tliat way. Our reconls are from 
1007. 

Acting Chairman Commons. From 1907? 

Dr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Had Silver Bow County requireil these certificates 
prior to the enactment of the later la>v? 

Dr. Horst. Well, with regard to the law, sir, I am not familiar with It, how 
long It has been In force, but this I do know. 

(^mmtssioner Garretson. Either the registration law or— that dates from 
1000, doesn’t it? 

Dr. Horst. 1909. 

Dr. Tuttle. 1907. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. 1907. When did It become effective? 

Dr. Hobst. It became effective Immediately, but was not In operation to any 
degree until about the beginning of 1908. We were not admitted as a reglstere<i 
State, our records were not recognized, until 1909. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is where the discrepancy comes In in that 
testimony. You have no personal knowledge of how complete it was in 1907? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Horst, have you given particular attention 
to this subject? 

Dr. Horst. Beg pardon. I wont to get my notes. With regard to the 
records of our deaths, we have also a large book, and we keep a typewritteji 
copy of each death certificate. That Is on a yellow piece <»f paper. Then besides 
that we register each death, and we have a very large volume which gives the 
details of that which is found In the death certificate. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Does the column book vary with the details in the 
certificate? 

Dr. Horst. The flr.st book — no, sir ; not entirely ; but the last l>ook we have 
made, the one we have been using for about six months, agrees in every detail 
with the death certificate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Horst, has this city of Butte a municipal 
regulation regarding houses, housing, cleanliness, and sanitation of houses? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There are no municipal regulations? 

Dr. Horst. No. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. What regulations govern housing conditions? 

Dr. Horst. Well, If there are no regulations, we have no regulations regard- 
ing the housing — you mean In private dwellings? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; in private dwellings. There are no regu- 
lations? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon, Have you no power of abatement of a nuisance in a 
private dwelling? 

Dr. Horst, Yes; if it was a nuisance, we have power to go and investigate 
It and to compel the people to arrest this. For instance, if a man is putting 
up a building we have no jurLsdlctlon ; we assume that they will put It up In a 
sanitary manner. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The building i)ermit does not require any super- 
vision by you? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can you declare a nuisance, or is a nuisance estab- 
lisheii by an action at law? 

Dr. Horst. We can declare a ntilsnnce; we have that power. 

Acting C’hairman Commons. What action have you taken in this city toward 
remedying the housing conditions with reference to abating such things as 
would come uiuler the head of consumption, the i)redispositlon to consumption? 

Dr. Horst. Well, we have taken these measures : We have cleaned the alleys 
and we have Installed gavimge cans; we have imide the people clean their cess- 
pools; we have made the citizens connect the sewers wherever we could. 
There wei’o certain people who were so poor that we have allowed them time 
on it. We have made a great many ptH)ple that luul large buildings improve 
tlieir plumbing. We have kept ns strh t a quarantine on houses ns possible. 
We have lately had the doctors report in to us tlie number of cases of tuber- 
culosis tliut were living, and In turn have given those to the visiting nurse, who 
is visiting the homes for tuberculosis. In these cases where people have desired 
it, we have furalgatetl the room where people have died. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Suppose a case of escaping sewer gas Is reportetl to 
you, can you coini>el either the evacuation of the house so far as the tenants 
or concerne<i or coiiqx^l the correction of the evil ; can you force that? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir ; we can force that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, who would you serve the process on, the tenant 
or the owner of the house? 

Dr. Horst. The landlord. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any regulations in regard to overcrowd- 
ing In the matter of Itnlglngs principally? 

Dr. Horst. Yes ; we have In loilging houses, that each individual p^son shall 
have 300 cutflPfe feet of air. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Y'ou can do away with the overlodging? 
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Dr. HoaaT. Yes, sir; we eun; but we liave not made any j?reat effort to do 
that ; most of our efforts in the health oflUe so far have been cleaning the city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does your jurisdiction extend underground to 
the workings in the mines? 

Dr. Horst. Well, I don’t know. We never have attempted to exert the In- 
fluence. Most of tlie mines here are in the county. 

Acting Chnirmiiii Commons. Not In the city? 

Dr. Hokst. Yes, sir; not in the cltj. 

Acting Chainntin Commons. What mines are in the city? 

Dr. Horst. Well, the Davla-Daly la in the city, but I don't remember any 
other mines. I don't remeinl>er any other mines in tlie city. 

Mr. TEvans. The Original? 

I>r. Horst. Y(?s, sir; the Original. 

Acting (’liairmaii Commons. Have joii ever taken up wltii any of tlie oflicors 
of the company 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Acting (Minirm.Mn Commons ((continuing). Tlie question of ventilation or im- 
provement of mine conditions? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman CommoiNs. VV’lth refenuice to this sulijis't? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnki-i>. How mm li of a force do you liave In your ofllce? 

Dr. Horst. I have eight men. 

Commissioner 0’(X)nnki.l. Klght men? 

Dr. Horst. Eight p("rsons; yos. 

(X)iniuls.siouer O’ConnklIh They go around Insiiecting food and different 
things? 

Dr. Horst. Yen, sir; we have two food in.sixvtors. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKi.n. Two food inspicctors? 

Dr. Horst. Two food inspectors; yes. We have two sanitary inspectors — 
three sanitary Inspectors. 

Commissioner O’t'oNNET.r.. Where do the food Inspectors oiierate? 

Dr, Horst. They oi>erate in the city. 

(’oinndssioner O’Connell. I know; but wliat 1 mean is at the Htor(‘8? 

Dr. Horst. They operate every wliere foodstuff is sold, sir. 

CX)mmis.sloner O’Connell Only where it is sold? 

Dr. Horst. They operate in the restaurants and in the produce stores and in 

the butter shops. 

Cijmmlssioucr O’Connei.l. They operate only where it is sold ; for instance 
they don’t go, after it is sold, to the houses or liospitals or restaurants? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir; our milk Inspector goes to the restaurants, and we also 
have Insiiectlons of the ice box(‘S In the restaurants and in the liotels. 

(Xjnimlssioner O’Conneil. Have you a standard re(iulrernent us to the con- 
ditions under which a restaurant shall operate? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir ; that is a State 

(Commissioner D'Connkli.. The kitchens and liotels and so on? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir ; that is a State law. 

Commissioner 0 ’(Connell, Those are all investigated and given certlllcates of 
cleanliness and health? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those certificates are publ island, they are given a 
certificate, and Is it put up or anything? 

Dr. Horst. Well, I think this week in the Socialist will bo the first time we 
have published it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This week wliat? 

Dr. Horst. This week it will be published for the first time In the Socialist ; 
that Is, In tlie city. But tlie Stale Bulletin puldislied In Helena also gives the 
results of examinations of butters and of milk and of various things. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a requirement that it shall be pulillshed. 
by law? 

Dr. Hobst. Not that I know of, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And why is It being published, for In-stance, in the 
Socialist? Why not In the Socialist and some other paper? 

Dr. Horst. Well, it Is not published In the Standard. It is not published in 
the Standard because when the first reports came from a study of our milk, 
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I took them to the Standard oflice for the puriK»se of havfngr them publl8he<i 
and it was refusetJ, so I gave it up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is being published gratuitously In the Socialist 
Is it? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. Was it considered a reflection on local methods, 
the reason given .ms tlK‘ refusal to publish? 

Dr. Horst. Tliey gave no reason, sir. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Just refused? 

Dr. Horst. They said they would not publish; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Weil, were you prepared to pay for Its publication? 

Dr. Horst. No; we were not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or did you ask them to publish It as a matter of 
news? 

Dr. Horst. I wanted it put in so that it would help the standard of our 
milk. I wunte<l it put in so that all of us wIjo drink milk would know what 
we were drinking. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The papers would not cooperate with your de*- 
purtment? 

Dr. Horst. Well. I don’t know. sir. I would not give any reason what they 
had for not wanting to pnbll.sh it. So I let it drop. 

Commissioner Garretspn. Was it presented to the other papers? 

Dr. Houst. 1 dl<l not pre.sent It to tlie Miner, l)ut 1 did take it over to the 
Standard. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Does the city have a hospital service? 

Dr. Houst. It Ims a small hospital called the Emergency Hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have supervision over the hospitals? 

Dr. lioRST. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('ihalrman Commons. In the city? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

A(‘tltig (’halrman Commons. Are cases of consumption, tuherculosls, admlttetl 
to the hospital? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. Tlie Emergency Hospital, sir, is used — consists of but a 
few rooms, is situated over the jail, and It is inttended to take care of people 
just over nlgld. Occasionally we have people who <*ome thert who are seri- 
ously Injured and who can not be moved for a week or 10 days, but it Is merely 
a flrst-aUl hospital. 

(!(miinlsslom‘r T^ennon. Well, have you charge of the other hospitals — inspec- 
iion and dlnvtion of the other hospitals? 

Dr. IloRbT. Well, w*' — I tlilnk that our onllnance would allow us of that, but 
we liave not made any attempt to insiiect them. 

Conmdssioner O’Connell. Does your lnsiH‘ction lead you to barber shops? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. Is there any requirement about barber shops steri- 
lizing their Instruments and furnishing clean towels and all that sort of thing? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The prices would Indicate here tliat they ought 
to i>e able to furnish them. I <h)n’t know whether they do. But you have no 
investigation of the barber shops at all? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

.\ctlng Chairman Commons. That Is all. Dr. Horst. 

Dr. Horst. Well, I would like to state to the commission here why I think 
the miners die of consumption. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. Why the miners die of consumption? 

Dr. Horst. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your idea? 

Dr. Horst. Now, it is my opinion tliat the miners die of consumption because 
of the dollar contract system that exists In this town. Everybody 

Commissioner O’Connell. The dollar contract system? 

Dr. Hoist. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean this paying ,$1 a month to the hospital? 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir. Everybody recognizes that in order to cure any ma- 
lignant disease, whetlier it is tuberculosis or cancer, tliat it has to be recog- 
nlzeil in its Inclpieiicy. If you allow it to develop so that any layman can 
tell that a miner is dying of consumption, then by sending him to the Montana 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium you send him down there to die, which he probably 
does. 
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Now, this dollar contract system takes these miners’ dollars, and they, 
when these miners go to them for treatment. If they have tuberculosis they 
get no treatment They arc allowed to gi> back in the mine and work until the 
disease stops them from working. That is when they stop working — when the 
disease stops them; w-hen they are unable to work any longer. 

Now, I hold that if the contract miner — the mining doctors would do their 
duty, that each and every miner shouUl Iw exainine«l three or four times eucli 
year, and that those miners who came down there wlio had Incipient tubercu- 
losis would then be either discharged from service of taken care of properly in 
a sanitarium until such time as their lungs healed. 

If any of you gentlemen would g<> to the mine d<K*tor and he told you that you 
were coming down with incipient tnberctilosls, and the best thing you could do 
would be to go down to work in the mine until you died oflP, you would not think 
It was very gomi advice. But that Is practically what these fellows are doing. 
They are taking these miners’ dollars and these miners are developing tuber- 
culosis; but instead of trying to help them ami cure them, they are sending 
them down in the mines to stay until such time a.s the tuberculosis kills them, 
and then they bury them. But they ktvp on collecting the dollar.s Just the 
same. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. They don’t give them more than the dollar’s 
worth? 

Dr. HottST. What Ls that? 

Oommissloner (j1m«kktson. They don't give (hem more (ban the dollar’s worth 
in return, Is that it? 

Dr. Horst, Well, If a man takes — if a man takes a <lolIar from (he miners 
and contracts to take care of (hem for their physical ailments, he slumld take 
care of them for tuhercul<»8l8. 

Commissioner Gahhktson. You and I won’t ilisagroe on that. 

Dr. Horst. Well, so it comes to pass tliat this is what Is tlie truth, that nlmut 
90 per cent of all of \is here In this nsmi have got lesions of tuberculosis In 
our lungs. Now, these lesions may he lieale<l or they may he unhealetl, or they 
may — some of us might have the disease well deveh)p(H!. Now, If we go In the 
mini ami we Inhale this dust and we Inhale this air — which no person on 
eartn. no matter who lie Is, couhl expect would he as g<x>d as It Is on top — It 
will h’art up an irritation in that lung. Now, if this pro(*es8 Is In an un- 
healthy state, this irritating <lust will cause extra Irritation there, and 8(K>n (his 
man will he developing tuberculosis. If he has a healed process of tuhercu- 
iosls, then the irritating <lust can develop tuherm’losis. There are many miners 
here who have worked 25 or 80 years and they haven’t got It, and that is the 
way 1 would explain that. 

Now, about these housewive.s, and this tiling of people contracting the disease 
In their own homes, that is about the mwt absurd thing 1 have ever heard any- 
body talk about. 

From May 1, 1918, to May 1, 1914, I linve collected the number of people 
who died of pulmonary tuberculosis In Silver Bow County. There were a total 
of 162 patients dle<l of pulmonary tulM*rculo.sls In our city, 147 males and 5 
females, and 118 of these males were mlner.s, and 34 of the males were some 
other occupation. Now I will have you gentlemen understand that many 
miners after being miners, when the disguise gets more or less developed, or 
before It Is fully developed, would take up the occupation of Janitor or teamster 
or farmer. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Surface pursuits. 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir ; and that is what pretty nearly these whole 34 are, the.v 
are ex-mlners. Now, Just remember of that number, the terrible home condi- 
tions killed off 5 females and 147 males. I don’t think there Is any question to 
it, and it Is agreed by all meditTil authorities that In order to cure tuberculosis 
or any other malignant disease, it must be taken at the beginning and treated 
then ; and no miner, no matter whether Irish or German or Finlander, can ever 
expect to go with the disease down In the mine and come out anything but 
worse. That is why miners die of tuberculosis. 

Acting Chairman Comkons. Who has charge of the hospital? 

Dr. Hobst. One hospital, the St James Hospital 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who is In charge? 

Dr. Hobst. The charge of that Is by the Sisters of Charity. The other one, 
the Hurray Hospital, is presided over presumably by Dr. Murray. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is Dr. Murray here? 

Dr. Hobst. Yea, sir; he sits here to my left. 
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Acting Chairman Comkons. Then we will listen to Dr. Murray. 

Commissioner Garbktson. Let me ask the gentleman one question. Can you 
give us from vital statistics the proportion of men and women that die of 
tuberculosis the country over? 

Dr. Hokst. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gahretson. You can’t tell the proportion? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

^ Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Murray. 

TESTIMONY OP DR. T. J. MURRAY. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give the reporter your name, please, and address. 

Dr. Murray. T. J. Murray, Butte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons You have charge of what hospital? 

Dr. Murray. I have cluirgo of my hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you had charge? 

Dr. Murray. I startetl to build the hospital in 1890, and I have had charge of 
It ever since. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the form of the contract referred to, this 
one-dollar contract it is called? 

Dr. Murray. We haven’t any real contract. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the proposition? 

Dr. Murray. We make the proposition to the mine if they will collect $1 a 
month for each man that is working there, we will treat them for all diseases 
not arising from immoral habits or contagious diseases while in the employ of 
the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This proposition, then, Is made with whom? 

Dr. Murray. Made to the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To the miners? 

Dr. Mxiruay. To the mine. 

Acting Chairnuin (Commons. The miners’ union? 

Dr, Murray. To the mine owners and railroads. 

Acting Chairnum Commons. They collect the dollar from the wages, then? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And pay it to you? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons, How much do yon receive a month in that way? 

Dr, Murray. Well, it varies very much; It is altogthcr owing to how the mine 
is working. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. Well, just give an example. 

Dr. Murray, If they are working along. It has run up as much as .$8,000 a 
month. 

Acting Cimirman Commons. That is the highest; and what Is the lowest? 

Dr. Murray. It runs down to $100 a month, and sometimes even less than 
that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. During the past year? 

Dr. Murray. The past year? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Dr. MuRRAY^ It lias run from six to eight thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do yon treat these miners for consumption? 

Dr, Mitrray. No, sir; we do not. That is a contagious disease and we ex- 
clude it from our propi^isltion. We treat them — if a man comes in with lung 
trouble, we make as thorough an examination as he will allow, a thorough, 
careful physical examination. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, ns far ns this contract Is concerned, it 
does not cover consumption? 

Dr. Murray. It does not cover consumption. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that when a man comes In and you ascer- 
tain It is consumption, what is your next step that you take? 

Dr. Murray. If he has consumption, we recommend to him that he has con- 
sumption and tell him what he ought to do and persuade him to quit his work 
in the mine and go to the country If he can, and tell him just as much about 
consumption that we know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you keep a record of the number of cases 
which have c^e to you which you have diagnosed as consumption? 

Dr. MxmBAY. Yes, sir ; we have a record. 
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Acting Chairman O^mmons. Can you furnish us that record? 

Dr. Murbat. We have It all in the iKwk. There Is a record of it, but it 
would take a good deal of time to compile it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take the last year, for example. 

Dr. ^luRRAy. It would prolwildy take 10 days’ work to get it up. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. How many new cases apply each year? 

Dr. Mtjbray. I can’t tell that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of all cases. 

Dr. Murray. When a patient comes to our Imspltal, we take his name and 
address and then we make the <ltagnosIs and put that on, tell what has btvn 
<lone with him, and follow the reeonl, and kwp n r^'cord of all of that, and It Is 
on our books. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you make a reiwrt to any State authority? 

Dr. Murray. r>o we make a report to any Stale authority? No, sir; not any 
more than Is requlretl In the way of certificates — death certificates. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I>o you publish an annual refmrt? 

Dr. Murray. We don’t publish an annual rei)ort ; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You publish no rei>ort? 

Dr. Murray. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have never conshlere<l It necessary to make 
a report of the total operations? 

Dr. ^ItmuAY. Yes, sir; I consider It necessary to make these reports. It 
would be necessary to keep a more complete ret'ord and make bigger reports and 
get them np, hut It costs n great deal and adds ex^RUise to us, ami we have taken 
the attitude that if anybody wants the data to use we are willing to give It to 
them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When the case comes In and you fill out the 
report, do you have It on file? 

Dr. Murray. That Is our record. 

Acting CUuiirman Commons. Ihit you have not nmdo iniy .statistical summary? 

Dr. MiniRAY. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Acting Chalnnnn (’ommon.s. You think It would take conshlerahle time? 

Dr. Mttrkay. It would take time. 

Actin;;: Chairman Commons. Would you permit the commission to do It? 

Dr. MiutRAY. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Ccanrnlssioner (Iaruktson. Doctor, how mar^y cases do you average In tlie 
hospital? What is yonr current number of patients? 

Dr. Murray. We usually run about between 50 and 00 a <lay i>er year. 

Commissioner (iAKRtrrsoN. Inmates or visitors? 

Dr. Murray. Y'ou mean 

Commissioner Caurktson (interrupting). Are those all Inmates of the hos- 
pital? 

Dr. Murray. They are patients. 

Commissioner Cauretson. What part of them come there dally? 

Dr. Murray. These are patients in the ho.spital. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are In the hospital? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

C/ommlsslonor Garretson. In addition to that, how many apply for treat- 
ment that do not enter the hospital? 

Dr. Murray. There are patients we visit on the outside and patients we see 
at the hospital for dressing and treatment and prescriptions, they will run from 
75 to 100 a day. 

Commissioner GARRi-rrsoN. The .$8,000. We will take an average, we will take 
the lower maximum you gave, $0,000 a month. That represents the contribu- 
tions of 6,000 men? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Each month what proportion of those 0,000 men or 
their families receive treatment In any form whatever? 

Dr. Murray. We don’t treat the family. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t treat the family? 

Dr. Murray. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nothing but the individual? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What proportion of those 6,000 men present them- 
selves in the ordinary month? 

Dr. Murray. Well, as I told you, we have about 25 — we have from 56 to 00 
patients in the hospital a day, part of them are private patients and not In the 
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mlnlnj? business at all. Then we would run probably 25 or 30 In the hospital 
from fractures and Injuries a day, and then we will treat, we will dress and 
visit probably 75 to 100 outside and In the hospital. 

Commissioner Gauretmon. A very large proiwrtlon of the men that make the* 
payment never avail themselves of your services except In cases of accident? 

Dr. Mubray. Quite a number ; yes, sir. It is not necessary, because they are 
^ot sick or lnjure<l. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Oh, no; I realize that they wouldn’t come to you 
AHiust to get something for their money. 

Dr. Murray. Certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Unless he complained of something. They are not 
like a n(‘*gro I know that bought accident Insurajice, and he would not have it 
any more because he had paid seven years ami never got anything. I suppose 
you have men who have ijuid year after year ami never got anything? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, air ; we have nien that .semi their boys to the host>ltal to 
get castor oil to grease the machine. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Have you any Idea of the proportion of men who 
pay the hospital fee wh(> never present themselves? 

Dr. Murray. No, sir ; I could not tell that. 

Commissioner Garretson. You hav<‘ no data that would sliow that? 

Dr. Murray. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other questions? 

Dr. Murray. Now. I would like to say this much, that these men, a great 
many of these men that go to their homes, and our doctors visit them at the 
home and treat them for tlie tuberculosis, but not in the hospital. 

It is a contagious disease, and we feel to have them in the hospital would 
affect our surgical cas4*s and affect otlier people, ami we think it is dangerous, 
and we won’t take them In. 

Acting (’halrmau (V)mmons. Your practice is to treat the man at the home? 
. Dr. ^IlfKu.vY. Oil, yes; we treat them at (he liome. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All caM‘s of tuberculosis are treated at the home? 

Dr. Mitrray. Yes. sir; we make this agiasMuent, but we do treat them at the 
home, and we treat a great many others at the home, but not in (he hospital 
wheiv it would endanger the people in the hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. I think that covers the ground. Mucfi obliged 
to you, 

Joe Shannon. Is Mr. Shannon here? 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Mnthewson sent up this statement that you asked for yes- 
terday. 

Aiding Clialrnian Commons. Here Is an exhll)lt sulunltted by Mr. Mathewsou.^ 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOE SHANNON. 

Acting (^halrman Commons. Give your name to the reporter. 

Mr, Shannon, Joe Slianmm. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your residence? 

Mr. Shannon. Butte. Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your street address? 

Mr. Shannon. 1117 Mar.Nland Avenue. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you employed at the mines In Butte? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, Sir, 

Acting Ohairnum (Commons. What Is your occupation? 

Mr. Shannon. I have been following mining. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many years have you been employed? 

Mr. Shannon. About 17 or 18, not all the time. There was a part of the 
time they thought my health was bad, and they gave me a rest. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are working now? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You heard the testimony of Mr. Shovlln here, 
w'ho was a witness yesterday. Did you hear that testimony? 

Mr. Shannon. No, sir ; I did not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Shannon. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you state your idea of the causes that led up 
to the remit dlsiigreemeut within the Butte Miners’ Union? 

Mr. SHA^ilivoN. Well, the causes that led up to that I would have to go back 
quite a little w^ays and trace the various events up to the present time. 


» RThlhll: not trnnamittM with t»stlmoiiY. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, take the first cause that led up to It. 

Mr. Shannon. About the first causes that I wt>uld consider that led up to that 
had its lnc*eptlou In — what transpired here last month or the month before — 
was after the Amalgamated got Into a>utrol here In Butte. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1 didn’t get that. 

Mr, Shannon. After the Amalgaiuate<i came Into Butte? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Shannon. That was in 1898. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you con.sider the first cause? 

Mr. Shannon. The first fight we hud with them was for tlie eight-hour law, 
that was in 1900. They put up a pretty vlgi>rous fight against the miners here 
trying to get the eight hours. There were one or two companies here that 
gave the eight hours, and we apiadnted a joint committee from the smelters’ 
union and the miners’ union to see what we could «lo with the Amalgamated 
Copper Go., and one of the men that was on the commit ttn^ was working ft>r 
the Amalgamated (!opi)er Co., and we sent them up to Interview the powers 
that be on the hill, and they were told promptly th(‘y would never get eight 
hours, and this man that was working for the company got fired, and he was 
told he would never get a Job on the hill again, which he never did. We then 
had an election In 19(H), ami the legislature that was ele<!tetl — the meml>ers of 
the legislature, of which there were 12 from Silver Bow County, that were 
elected, were ple<lged to supi»ort tlie eight-hour day for tlie n)ln<*rs and smelter- 
men, w’hich tliey did in the face of trtanendous temptation In the way of brilK^s 
over there at the legislature. The eight-hour day then went Into eflCect, and 
we had to send out circulars all over the country In 1901, right after the bill 
became u law, notifying organlze<l labor througiiont the country to post cir- 
culars to state that there was no man wanted in this county because It was 
overrun with I<lle men. They started to bring in men, ami advertlstnl for Idle 
men to come in. At that time the union had to Issue clr<*ulars notifying outside 
organiztMl labor to keep men from coming in liere. The bill went Into effwt 
in May, 1901, and tlie Amalgamate«l Cojiper Co. didn’t give the elglit hours for 
five years later. It has la^n stated here that they gave it In 1901, but 1 don't 
know whether It wa.s a .slip of the mind or wlmt it was, but It was not a fact, 
the> didn’t enjoy the eight-hour day until 19(X), In May, then they were forced 
to give It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next Instance? 

Mr. Shannon. The next Instance after that was they indueiMl the miners' 
union to buy r>00 shares of stock of the Amalgamated Copper (Jo. to boost the 
8t(K'k and bear this market. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. What was the next Instance? 

Mr. Shannon. They came pretty nearly that time dividing the union and 
busting It up. 

Commissioner (i^vRaETsoN. Did the union buy It as a union, or the Individual 
members? 

Mr. Shannon. They bought It as a union, bought it out of the union treas- 
ury. They rushed the hall full of some of their ardent supporters and put 
It over. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say for the imrpose of boosting the stock? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many shares did they buy? 

Mr. Shannon. Five hundred shar^, at $100 a share, and the stock at that 
time was worth 110, and the bulletins went up In Berlin and on the Bourse, 
and the other sUx-k exchanges, and the word went out that the horny-handed 
sons of toil had Imught the stock. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Five hundred shares? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know how many shares of stock are dealt 
In on the New York Exchange? 

Mr. Shannon. I could not tell you anything about It. It was just the halt 
on the end of the line. I will tell you why. We were guaranteed, but we had 
to keep the stock for a year, but If the stock went down to $30 or $2 we were 
to receive back our $100 a share, which we did when It W'ent dtjw'ii. 

CJommlssloner O’CJonnell. You didn’t buy the stock outright ; wlio did you 
buy It from? 

Mr. Shannon. Got It from the Daly Bank; John D. Ryan was president. 
There was quite a general discussion In the union; it took about four or five 
meetings to decide this. 'In the meantime one of the trustees had left town, 
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and they had to elect another. The meeting was held, and after the meeting 
adjourned — it was 11.20 or 11.30 when the meeting adjourned — he took the 
funds out of the union, and they changed the banking system in Butte to 
accept it at about a quarter to 12. The Daly bank was open when he brought 
down the money. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the next instance? 

4* Commissioner O’Connell. The Amalgamated copper stock on the New York 
Exchange Is a very active stock, one of the most active stocks in the exchange. 
*i||Some days tlicre are dealt in more than a hundred to two hundred thousand 
shares tlnit change hands in a day. 

Mr. Shannon. But tliat would not have the effect on the country that this 
500 shares had. 

( Vmunissioner O’Connell. Probably not. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. What is the next Instance you have in mind? 

Mr. Shannon. We then had political conditions right here. They called a 
session of the legislature to enact what was known to tliem as the fair-trial bill. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. A what? 

Mr. Shannon. A fair-trial bill? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Fair trial? 

Mr. Shannon, Yes, sir. They closed the mines down. First they gave a 
barbecue and fed all tlie minors up, and the next day they shut the mines down. 
So then after the mines were shut down they had a meeting of the miners’ 
union, and they calle<l on the hill at headquarters from tlie union. They were 
the whlppers of all the unions In the State. The big union had to whip all the 
other unions into line. They app<‘aled to the governor to have a si^ecial session 
of tlie legislature to pass this bill. It cost the State .something like twelve or 
thirteen thousand dollars in the extra .session, and at the next general session 
tljey wanted it repealed, this fair-trial hill. That cause<l dissension in the 
ranks of the miners’ union, and ail of thcnse things 8tarte<l to widen the breach. 
It didn’t heal it by any means, and it kept coming along down the line until 
they asked for a raise of wages In 1007. We asked for the raise of wages in 
1906 and they gave a voluntary raise of two bits l)efore we askcsi for the four 
bits. We tlien asked for tlie raise of 50 cents a day, and it was refused. 

The next thing tliere was an amendment offered to our constitution and by- 
laws asking for this, and at first it was denied, and then they asked for a 
larger committee that they could do business with; aske<l for a meeting; it was 
held. So tlien It developed that among the things we were going to get was Mr. 
Ryan, who was the president of the Ainalgumatetl Copper Co., had discovered 
in looking over the account books or some other things of that kind, that he 
had about $5,000,000. The dust was on it, and they didn’t know it. It was 
going to waste, and they thought they would Invest it and build homes for the 
miners if they would sign the contract, .so that the real estate sharks would 
not be getting nil of our money for rent. Tliat was one of the inducements, and 
this .$4 a day, and they got tlie $4 from April to November, and that was the 
only time they enjoyed it for five years. 

You must understniKl also tliat tlie miners’ union worked for $3.50 a day for 
29 years, and then signc'd a contract tliey would work for $3.50 a day for 5 
years more. After working for 29 years without a contract they signed one 
then tliey woulil work for $3.50 a <iay. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. IV hat is the next instance? 

Mr. Shannon. Tliose men wiio were instrumental in doing this, they went 
over and bought real estate in Ireland — tlie most of them, the majority of them 
did. They went liack iioiiie and didn’t have to stand any of this dust you are 
hearing so much aiiout. 

Acting Olialrnian Commons, What is the next case? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, after (lint contract explrcnl we had another one for 
three years, and that is now in vogue, and it will terminate — ^that is, to those 
fellows that stand with tlie union, old No. 1, ns they call them.selves — next June. 
By this time tlie company liad complete control of the officers of the union, 
complete control. Tlie papers used to ridicule any one who would go up to the 
Imll and express an opinion different from those men who the company owned. 
Tlie papers ridiculed them. Even at the time that they bolted the convention 
In 1907, the Inter Mountain came out and said they were going to bolt the con- 
vention the evening tliey left. They left Thursday, and the convention was to 
convene ii^t Monday, and the Inter Mountain had it that they would bolt the 
convention when it came to order, which they did. They were going accord- 
ing to instructions. 
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The conditions that exist now and existed when the mines were shallow are 
entirely different. The mines then were cool. When the men received $8.50 
a day the mines were cool, the ground was cool. As they went down In the 
sulphide the ground got hotter, and it Is now a regular hell hole down to tlie 
present time, and they do as much work now in the 8 hours as they illd in the 
10 hours or more. They are comi>elle<l to do it because there is an army of 
unemployetl at the surface waiting to take your place, and you are fired and*^ 
tired indiscriminately. If you are active in union affairs you are blackballetl 
and blacklisted. 1 have a card tliat shows you what they do up at the employ#- 
ment office, it might be good to take just a little look at it. In case you don't 
tell the truth they will do tlie next thing to you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You file that? 

Commissioner Gakretson. Put that in as an exhibit.* 

Acting Cliairman Commons. You file tlmt with the commission? 

Mr. Shannon. Certainly. 

Commissioner GARRFrrsoN. Do you hold that adage, or is it held to apply to 
every employee of the Anaconda Co. regartlless of whatever i)osition he may 
occupy ? 

Mr. Shannon. In getting the rustling card, that Is what It applies to. 

(Commissioner Garretson. In getting the rustling card? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That means only tell the truth In getting the card? 

Mr. Shannon. It does not say. If you tell a lie in favor of the CTunpany, it Is 
all right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You speak of blacklisting and so on. Can you 
give us some specific case? Have you been dlschargetl at any time yourself? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, I rustled for work; I could not get it, and I was told 
the blacklist had been against me. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELr.. Do you work for the company now? 

Mr. Shannon. No, sir; not for that company; I could not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long since you have worke<l for them? 

Mr. Shannon. Quite a while. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. How long — how many years? 

Mr. Shannon. Probably 12 or 13. 

Comjriissloner O’C^onnell. Have you any si)ecific case of men you know? 
You yourself have been blacklisted and can’t get work? 

Mr. Shannon. Myself. 

Commissioner 0’('onnell. Any other coses? 

Mr. Shannon. Several of them; yes, sir; pwple had to leave here and get 
out with their families. People from Anaconda came up and could not get work 
here. They have a system tliere that they give you a tag ; you lose your name. 
No matter what they christened you, you are given a number. They give you a 
brass tag and you get a paper tag and go to work with It. If you lo.se the brass 
tag, it costs you a dollar. If you come in and there is a blue card hanging up, 
that means you are discharged and no more work for you. That is the way It 
has been there, nnd it is the same way here — the invisible government; the Iron 
hand working ail the time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If there had been this persistent and consistent 
discriminating and blacklisting, from the Indications we have had, there have 
been no cases of complaints taken up by the union on this charge with the 
company? 

Mr. Shannon. If a man robs you and takes your watch, do you suppose you 
would put him on the stand to be the judge belwe^m hlimself and you? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think I would atlopt some other method. 

Mr. Shannon. That is what we were trying to do in the union when this 
fracas came up. That very thing. To better our own conditions. Anything 
that tended toward it they absolutely put their foot down on it, and they have 
the support of the press. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of the president? 

Mr. Shannon. The press. 

Commissioner 0’(\>nneli.. Oh, the press. What I am trying to got at is, with 
this five or six or seven thousand miners here, If this was going on, and I take 
it from what you say it wa.s flagrantly and openly going on, what were these 
five or six thousand miners doing that they didn’t compel a sort of stopping and 
adjustment and standing still of things to see where they were? 

Mr. Shannon. About 300 men would fill the hall. 

Ommissioner 0’Ck)NNErx. Three hundred men would fill the hall? 


Exhibit not transmitted with testimony. 
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Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t there vacant spaces around either In the 
flat or In places where you could gather them together? 

Mr. Shannon. There Is lots of room now, you can gather them altogether 
now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am talking about the past. 

^ Mr. Shannon. Exactly, that Is what I am talking about. We could not get 
them to stick. It was an utter Impossibility to take these things and get this 
4 ’ cosmopolitan \inlon of ours together, but they are more or less together now. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Was there any dlfferenc*e In the question of domi- 
nation — you stated since the Amalgamated Co. came In certain conditions ex- 
isted. Is there — is it any easier, so far as domination then is concerne<l Ik»- 
tween the time before the Amalgamated Co. came In and the time after, only 
now there Is one master and before that you had a number. 

Mr. Shannon. Well, you had more of an even break before; you had them 
fellows fighting. 

Commissioner Garketson. You could play them against each other? 

Mr. Shannon. Exactly ; more or less. 

Commissioner Garbktson. Was the object of the men that were in opposi- 
tion to the union — to make the question clear — a good many men have testified 
here that If one gang got Its election clerks in they won, and If the other gang 
got their ele< tion clerks in they won. That has been testified to a number of 
tlnies as to the conditions that exlste<l. Did the party that was in opposition 
desire to get Into power to reform thlng.s, or to run it themselves? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, the time that the union was In the hands of the union 
men was about two years at that time. They trie<l to get some betterment 
then, and ran things along what we conshlered union lines, and we put $35,000 
In the treasury. That is more than was ever put In since or before. It was 
conducted on businesslike lines. 

Comndssloner Gahuethon. You really trlfnl — your intention was not to get 
your elwtlon clerks In and run things, but to run them right? 

Mr. Shannon. To run them right, that was our aim. We paid as much sick 
benefits and death benefits at that time as any other time sinc*e or before, for 
any two years. 

Commissioner Garretson. And did you do anything more in the way of pro- 
tecting your membership from unreasonable discharge and the conditions you 
say you are suhjcvt to than you did before? 

Mr. Shannon. At that time? No, sir; we tried to educate them. 

Commissioner Garketson. You heard the testimony of the president of the 
Utdteil Mine Workers for district 27 this morning? 

Mr. Shannon. Part of It; I could not hear him distinctly. 

Commissioner Garketson, You heard him outline the methotl they followe<l 
in the protection of the men? 

Mr. Shannon. I am familiar with It. 

Commissioner Garketson. Do you believe in that method? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir ; more or less. 

Commissioner Garretson. More or less is rather an elastic expression. Do 
you believe that the mission of the union Is to protect their men when they are 
right? 

Mr. Shannon, That Is what the union la supposed to be for. 

Commissioner Oarrkt.son. I haven’t heard that declaration. Maybe you have 
lieard that declaration here, but I haven’t. That don’t seem to have been the 
ndssion of this branch of the miners’ union here, from what has been testified 
here. 

Mr. Shannon, The mission of these men here was — we were trying to edu- 
cate them out of it — but the mission of this bunch here was that they were an 
asset of the Amalgamated Co. — they took care of the machine. We are trying 
to teach them a way of getting away from those conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. For the good of their soul and body? 

Mr. Shannon. This soul business Is a kind of myth with me, more or leas. 

Commissioner Garretson. You look after the body? 

Mr. Shannon. I believe In looking after the body and letting the other 
fellow take care of the soul after It leaves the body. We have enough to do 
to take care of the botly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the miners’ union, the one you spoke of as sup- 
porting these things, Is that composed of men exclusively engaged In the Hill- 
ing Industry? 
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Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir ; !n and around the mines, the same as the other one 
iras. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are tliere any men hoUllnf; memberships In this 
organization who are engaged in any other occupation in the city of Butte? 

Mr. Shannon. In which way? 

Commissioner 0’Conne[.l. Any way — (!ari>enters, street car tnen, ne\vspaiH»r 
nen, lawyers, doctors, or any otloers. 

Mr. Shannon. Not tiiat I know of. It only includ&s (hose working In and 
iround the mines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you s\ire? 

Mr. Shannon. To my certain knowle<ige tliere are none that I know of, only 
hose in and around tlie mines. Tlie statement has been made here 

C/Ommlssloner O’Connei.l. I liave lieard tlie statement made, is the reason I 
iskwi, that it does take in everyiiody Indiscriminately. 

Mr. Shannon. Tlie statement has Ik^mi made here aliout copper tiiictuuting 
ind one thing and another. There was a time in tills camp when they sackeii 
he little bits of ore they got and put them on Jackasses and walkeil tiiom down 
10 miles until they got to the narrow-gauge railroad, and then put tliem on the 
larrow gauge and ran on tliut until they got to the wlile gauge and tlien went 

0 Ualveston and put tliem nliounl sailing vessels and took it to Wales and got 

1 cents a jiound and paid .$3.r>0 a day at Butte. That Is tlie condition we arc 
ip against liere. 

And at that time tliey would have 15 men, or a total of 45 on tliree furnaces, 
ind others were employed at it. Tliey still can give us a dollar more now; 
hat is, and hold tlie kite wltli (lie tail on the end. 

Commissioner OARRE'rsoN. Well, you proliably luive a dilYereiit method of fig- 
iring the flnnnelal value of things than the company has. 

Mr. Shannon. Well, I have mine ami they have theirs. Tliere is no Iden- 
Ity of int(‘rest, you know, betwcsm us. 

Commissioner Caiirctson. By tliat you mean tliat tlie workman is trying to 
ret for his labor tlie best he can, and the other side is trying to get lulior at the 
east possible price? 

Mr Shannon. Yes. 

(’oi.imissioner Oarretson. Or redu<‘C It to the lo\vest, is that what you mean 
)y that V 

Mr. Shannon. That Is what I mean all the time. 

Commissioner Oarretson. All right. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any otlier questions? 

Mr. Shannon. Now, tliere Is another question that ought to i>e brought up 
lere, and that Is with regard to the health of the miners. Of course, I am not 
i piiyslcian or a doctor, but I have liandleil these things that they call the 
‘ buzzy.” Tliey are a nice thing to discuss up here in the Silver Bow Club, 
V here the air is go<xl. They are a one-man ilriil, and there is a lot of those 
vhat we call (hem (ine-day minors that has never taken hold of them. 

Oimmissioner Oarretson. What do you mean by flne-day miners? 

Mr. Shannon. Those fellows that luive got an easy phux} In the mine, where 
he air is good, and they always have a good word for the company for giving 
hem the Job. But they are not down where the actual work has got to be 
lone or where the heat is intense, where you don’t eat aiiytldng and where 
rou drink a keg of water and never urinate once in the 24 hours — you sweat it 
>ut. Them are the places, and you gentlemen ought to take a look at them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think .some of us were down last night in the 
nines; 1 was down. 

Mr. Shannon. Now, the.se buzzy machines, they grind the dust up extra fine, 
ind It comes out without the old methoil of clearing 11 self, and you inhale 
wery bit of that dust as It comes out. The dust settles in your lungs and yon 
lan’t get away from it. You are right there facing it, and It is piunrsMi into 
rou, the same as the hose turneii on you. And the man down below you sbovel- 
ng. he inhales it Just as bad as you. 

CommlssloniT O’Connell, And those Jobs appear to go to tiie men that are 
lot inclined to be company men, as you state It? 

Mr. Shannon. The good, robust fellows, you know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Strong men? 

Mr. Shannon. Strong men; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Men who have 

Mr. Shannon. Weak in the head. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). Talked right out what they think 
ibout things? 
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Mr. Shannon. Exactly, like anybody should. No; nothing to be afraid of, 
discuss things any chance you get to better your condition, the same as you 
would. If you were going to buy a ticket on the railroad to-morrow, you would 
discuss which would be the cheapest and best road. You would have a cer- 
tain right of discussing that which you are going to travel over. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose that the company puts these 
weaker men~you .say the stronger men go down below — the weaker men, he- 
cause of their health conditions, into the better air and better working condi- 
tions? Is there any humanity in connection with it? 

Mr. Shannon. I think, sir, you do, when you come to rustle, the same as you 
would coiLsider buying a good strong horse if you wanted him for the farm. 
You wouldn’t buy a weakling ; you would buy a good strong horse even if you 
had to pay .$250 or $300. They look at it the same as they did on the slaves 
down South. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand there isn’t any physical examina- 
tion? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, the boss is a pretty good physical examiner. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, would you expect him to hire indiscrimi- 
nately everybody who comes along, regardless of whether he was sickly or had 
some disease that he could communicate to others? 

Mr. Shannon. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wouldn’t you think that those who were Inclined 
to grow old or weak or sickly, that they ought to have the preference os to 
work — easier jobs an<l so on, as a matter of humanity? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes; they don’t do it, however. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is not the reason, you think? 

Mr. Shannon. They don’t get those jobs. There is a lot of these young 
healthy fellows that Is up there getting them. There is a lot of these men 
that has put in 30 years of their life up here. And a miner’s work, you know 
you never can prolearn it; es[>ecially in bad ground they don’t pick up these 
miners and shove them in there, they have to put in the old-timers in bad 
ground where it is caving. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. Well, now, if you were given the authority to 
outline a plan by which the mines in this territory should be operated, under 
what con(lltlona or how would you have these mines operated? What would 
you suggest ns a means of correcting all the ills and complaints that you speak 
of here and object to in the mining industry? 

Mr. Shannon. The first thing is about the men, a shorter workday. 

Commissioner O’C’onnfjx. TvCss than eight hours? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Now what would you do next if it were left up to 
you? This commission Is to Inquire and report back. 

Mr. Shannon. The next tiling is to ventilate the mines. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Ventilate? 

Mr. Shannon. When you go down into a place, you know, and you stand 
right up and sweat boils o\it of you and runs over the tops of your shoes, you 
ain’t inclined to kill yourself working. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say this 

Mr. Shannon. If we had those places properly ventilated, them things will 
not be there. There is one thing of trying to cure the effect ; but if you go to 
the cause, you know, then is where you are to remetly the thing. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Then let us go to the cause. 

Mr. Shannon. That is the cause, because they are not ventilated, inade- 
quate ventilation in the mines at Butte. Now, there was a man in this 
camp 

Commissioner O’Conneix. What you want is to get better ventilation, and It 
Seems that the same ventilation that is on top of the earth can’t be brought 
below. That seems an impossibility, but w'e will agree that it can be improved 
materially. Now, in order that we may give more time to still getting better air 
into the system, you will agree, will you, that the mines shall be closed on 
Sunday? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, I am always in favor of six days* work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What will the miners say to that? You must 
have one day’s rest Just as you give the horse you talked about. Will you agree 
to that? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Will all the miners agree to that? 
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Mr. Shannon. I should think they wonld. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think If It was put to a rote, that they 
would all -vote “ yes ”? 

(A bystander here attempted to speak to the witness.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just let the gentleman speak for himself, I think 
he is capable. 

Mr. Shannon. I am capable of answering any question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think you are, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think you are. 

Mr. Shannon. If the miners were to say, “We will have Sunday,” and tlje 
company, “AnylxMly that went out Sunday, he can’t work ” 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; regardless of the company. We will say to 
the company, “ Now you have got to do this,” and they will do It? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We want one day’s rest, that is the first thing we 
want? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then we will get .some air. Nobody can take that 
away from us in tlie open, if we are there where wo can get it. 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. There Is lots of ihem gets nil Unit kind of air they 
want. They are laid off here two or throe months at a time to teach them to 
be goiKl. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is incidental ; what I want to get at is the 
fundamentals. 

Mr. Shannon. There Is lots of them gets that; there is lots of them that 
don’t work 30 days a month, m<»re like they work 20. 

Conimlsslonor O’Oonneli.. We have gone over that. 

Mr. Shannon. A miner works the general rule seven days a week with the 
exception of one day every two weok.s. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. You .still have it a little better here in that direc- 
tion than tliey have In .some other places, because tliey work every Sunday, 
and we found, upon investigation of the <lally report books, that the men workecl 
every Sunday but laid off other days. They .seem to have an especial prefer- 
ence for Sunday, don’t like Sunday leisure. I don’t know why. It Interferes 
with their church relations. They want to go to church ; at least some men do, 
if not all. They ouglit to have that day off for religious service, for recreation, 
for pleasure, and tliey ought to be in a position to get a sufficient compensation 
for the six days so that they would not have to work Sunday. 

Mr. Shannon. That is the idea. That is what we are after. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Is that one of the tilings yon w^onld agree to? 

Mr. Shannon. No work Sunday, the shorter workday during the rest of 
the week — we will agree to that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now we have the shorter workday, better venti- 
lation, tlie observance of Sunday — or one day’s rest in seven — and a better 
wage rate. 

Mr. Shannon. We will take all that. And we will go further. We will take 
a half holiday on Saturday, if you will give it to us. We will take all that. 
We are not a bit adverse to it, not a bit. But we want more money because It 
takes all you can get here to make both ends meet. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Well, I think 1 have got for my own satisfaction 
some of the things that might help. 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have finished stating all of the causes that 
you had in mind of dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, they are the primary causes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That I.s sufficient, then, much obliged to you. 

CJall Mr. Kelley again to take the stand. 

TESTIXOKY OF KE. C. F. XELLET— Recalled. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You were the first witness, and you stated in a 
general way the questions that were uppermost In our minds at that time. 
There have been various charges made that you have doubtless heard. Is 
there anything that you wish to say regarding any of them? 
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Mr. Kelley. Of course, I haven’t been here all the time. The charges that 
I have heard have been more or less of a general nature. I don’t know of any 
specific instances that were referrcnl to. There has been a general charge of 
company domination of the Butte Miners’ Union. So far as that charge is 
concerned, I wish to say this to the committee — the commission; There has 
been for many years a situation existing here that is by no means peculiar to 
Butte, but I think can he found in every Industrial community. Wherever 
organized labor has asserteti Itself, It Is universally conceded that the prin- 
cipal line of division of its membership comes between those who are i^ossessed 
of radical tendencies, whose policy it is to wage an eternal warfare against 
the employer, who will be .satisfied with no concession, but who believes that it is 
a principle of organized labor to engage constantly for something that in many 
Instances can not be granted. 

On the other hand, there Is a division which believes in fairness as between 
the employer and the employee In endeavoring to carry on the controversies 
that arise In such a way as to ameliorate as far as possible the condition of 

the worker, while at the same time recognizing that the employer has .some 

rights. That was the primary division in the Butte Miners’ Union. That, as 
I understand it, is the i)rimary division In a gi’eat many lal)or organizations. 
Now, I deny that the Anaconda Co. has ever, directly or indirectly, attempte<l 
to assert any domination over the Butte Miners’ Union in Its internal affairs. 
I assert that the sole interest which this company has — at least during tlie 
period covered by my knowledge of its affairs, manifested in the doings of 
the miners’ union or any other labor organization in this community, was to 

endeavor at times to get us large a proportion of the membership as possible 

to attend the meetings, so that the action which would be taken would not 
voice the staitiinents of a few radical agitators, but would more nearly repre- 
sent the voice of the great body of the uni(»n who W('re to be affected by the 
action taken. In that I ns.sert that the employer did not step out of his way 
or out of his function. If wo have a bialy of 9,000 men working for us here, 
and if we are to live up to ami follow what the union dlclutes, if we are 
obliged to meet the action of the union, it seems to me that an effort on the 
part of the employers to get ns many employees lnttTest(‘d in the union as 
possible Is not only within our proper function, hut is entirely commendal»le. 

Now, then, that is as far — so fur as this domination, owuorsbip, and control 
of men is concerned, T deny that that exists. You will hear that charge every- 
where wliere a condition sncli as obtains In Butte exists, where there is one 
large corporation tlmt is the dominating factor in the Industrial life. But I 
assert that so far as the different officers of this union are concerne<l — and I 
perhaps have luul as intimate dealings with them us any — that I haven’t 
known the.se men. 1 don’t know that within my time of adinini.stering the 
affairs of this company tliat I have ever known a man who has l)een placed in 
nomination for ofllce before ho was placed In nomination or before he came 
to see me on some business connected with tlie union. Tliat certainly will 
apply to at least the last three administrations of the Butte Miners’ Union; 
that we have never known them, we have never undertaken in any way to say 
wlu) sliould be or who sliould not be officers of this union. Now, then, of 
course, we have wlslied, we have deslreil to get along with our employees, tb 
have amicable relations. Tliere are a number of gentlemen wlio have given 
evidence, if you call it evidence hert* — I mean because of tlie lack of an oath, 
is all — and with tliem I think in a good many cases they have not been in the 
employ of this company, or the company tliat I represent, at least. They have 
not for many years been in the employ of the company. 

Now, there are some specific matters that were referred to here. One 
was the relative cost of prwluctlon In early days as coinpareil with the cost 
of production at this time. And I think Mr. Slmnnon gave as an illustration 
how the copi^er was trnnsjwrted by various means to Swansea in early day.s, 
when $8.60 was pal«l for wages, and he compared It with the present day 
operating conditions. Well, to a certain extent tlmt Is true. When the Butte 
Miners’ Union was organizeil, as I remember in 1870, they paid the mlofinum 
scale of $3.50 a day. That was for a 10-hour day. And later the number of 
hours was reduced to eight, and later some modification was made in work- 
ing rules. That is the only thing I can think of as possibly being involved In 
the statement of Mr. Shannon that this company did not grant eight hours 
until 1906. I know of my positive knowledge that the statement, except as it 
may be minified in some trivial way, is not correct. When the copper mines 
of Butte first began their operations, at the time testified to by Mr. Shan- 
non, this was a pioneer country. The scale of wages was probably the highest 
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then adopted for similar business anywhere in the United States, anywhere 
In the world. 

A Btstandeb. Except Virginia City. 

Mr. Kelley. Except Virginia City In the early days; that may be tine. 
In the copi)er-minlng hmslness the scale of wage that is maintained In Butte 
has been the highest wage paid anywhere In the world, with one exception 
that I know of, and that is in Arizona. And to-day and yesterday, witli the 
curtailment there, they are putting into effe<*t in Arizona a reiluced wage scale 
that brings the miner’s wage to $3.60, the heliwT to $3, and the mucker to 
$2.75. Now, at that time these surface deix>8lts were Just beginning to be 
explored. The surface ores of Butte were of enormous richness. Caloncite, 
which ran chemically to the standard, above 70 jx^r cent copper, was fouml. 
Ore that went anything like the vast bulk of the ore that is being treated 
to-day could not be taken from the gn)und. The ore that was shippeil to 
Swansea was ore that went from 30 to 70 jx^r cent copper, and associated with 
it was silver in varying quantities of from 20 to 1.50 ounces per ton. It like- 
wise carried a very large gold value. Now, ore of that kind of course yieldeil 
a tremendous prolU. To-ilay the average grade of the co[)i>er ores in Butte 
that are mined is about 3 ]M'r cent, and they will carry approximately 2 ounces, 
Is it, Mr. (}lllie, of silver to the ton? 

Mr. OiLLiK. Yes, 

Mr. Kki.lky. And there will be an approximation of about 25 — well, a very 
small percentage of gold. Now, during the ix'rlwl from the early days when 
this ore of enormous value was 8(*nt to Swan.siai — ami that was only sent dur- 
ing a ix^rlojl of time when it was — when they were getting money out of this 
high-grade ore, leaving on the dump what was then considered low grade, 
which would be ore that Is vastly richer than any we have got to-day. They 
sent this high-grade ore over there, selecte<l and sent it. and got money back 
here to be*gln the development of these mines, and to build these smelters and 
railroads and other things that have been imnle that were necessary In order 
to make this an industrial center and a mining (‘enter. Now, the conditions 
have changed since then. With increasing depth Increased costs have been 
broiight about. It has been a constant fight against increased depth, remote- 
ness of ore, which Involved heavier tramming coats, increase in costs of sup- 
plies, increa.sed labor cost. ladior has increastxl more pro]>ortional(‘ly in cost 
than would be exiiected merely by the nsluctlon In wag(»s, or by the reduction 
in hours because of a decreased efliclen(.*y in th(» class of labor. All of these 
fa('tors have been brought about to incrc^ise the costs until the profit to-day 
on mining operations bears no comparhson to the profit that was obtained 
at the time of which Mr. Shannon si>eaks. 

And remember this — and It should be remembered — that we are mining 
copper to-day from the 3,O00-foot level, or going to the 3,000-foot level of these 
mines with the installation of perhaps tlie most costly mining machinery in the 
world. With trun.sportatlon jjrcjblerns that make us ship our ore from Montana 
to the Atlantic seaboard and tlien around the world In competition with mines 
that are favorably hK-atiHi with reference to transportation facilities all over 
the world. That, with every item of our oix^rutlons increased In cost, we are 
in competition with the copixir that is being i)roduced all over the world. We 
are in competition with the copjx^r tlmt conies from the labor of the Mexican 
peon, who gets 50 to 75 cents a day in Mexican money. We are in comjx^tltlon 
wltli the Peruvian mines, the Spanish miner, tlie Japanese miner. Out of a 
production, a world’s prinluction of 2,000,0()0,0(M) pounds of copper, we make 
lees than 300,000,000 here in Butte. We can not control the market. We can not 
fix the price. Our copper sells in Berlin or Hamburg or Ixindon or Paris at so 
much a pound in competition with the copfX'r that comes from any other 
mining district In the world. And it simply means that with a margin of 
profit that Is now extremely close, as close as it is in any industrial business — 
not any mining bu8lne.Hs, which Is a wasting business and a depreciation of 
capital constantly — it means greatly added expenditures in the production of 
copper, and this means that copper will cease to be produced; that Is all. 
You can’t meet the competition of the world if you are not willing to fight 
your cost of production, and if it is tremendously higher than copper can be 
produced elsewhere. 

The single item of freight alone upon our copper — our railroad bill last year 
was $7,000,000 out of a gross business of something over $40,000,000. Rail- 
road freight Is seven million. We are In competition with the water trans- 
portation from Chile, from Peru, from Japan, from Spain. Now, then, I 
simply wanted to make this general statement so that we may dissipate the 
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Idea that was suggested a moment ago by one of the commission that there 
is a fight on the one hand on the part of the operator to get as much as pos- 
sible out of labor, and there is a fight on the part of labor to get as much as it 
cun out of the employer. There comes a line of division beyond which If the 
cost of production goes, production must cease. That has reference to the 
shorter workday that was suggested by Mr. Shannon. At the present time, 
with the mines on an eight-hour basis, that means eight hours from the collar 
of the shaft. My recollection is, and Mr. Gillie can verify it if I am wrong, 
because he is far more familiar with these raining details, that on an average It 
takes 26 minutes for a man to reach his place of work. The shift begins 

shooting, the shift terminates with the blasting, and that is anywhere from a 

half an hour — usually about a half an hour — before the termination of the 
shift. 

I will venture the assertion without fear of successful contradiction that 
six hours of actual labor is not put in upon the average in the stopes of the 
mines of Butte. A shorter workday would mean an lncrease<l cost of produc- 
tion that could not be maintalneil, because I know of no business In which the 
<*ost of labor bears a more direct relation to the total cost of production than it 
does In the mining business. As I made the statement to you the other day 
that you can take out of every round tlollar — I hnvp some charts on that that 
I would be glad to submit — out of every round dollar that is taken out of 
those mines, more than HO cents goes directly to the man in the mine and the 
man in the smelter. Now, then, one of the great items of cost Is lumber, 

timber. We use, say, 75.000,000 feet a year in timbering these mines; 300,000 

Stulls are used, and a big proportion of that cost, the cost of our lumbering 
operations, is labor. As I told you a moment ago, wo pay $7,000,000 in freight. 
The railroad labor is a big part of that, so that the labor cost of protluclng 
copper Is probably as great, if not greater, than that which would obtain in 
any other industry. So far ns the general subject of ventilation of mines is 
concerned, we have been somewhat between the devil and the deep blue sea 
on that, if you will pardon the expre.ssi()n. I had occasion to refer to it. Mr. 
Gillie had occasion to refer to it. If we had absolutely no humanitarian 
motive at all, but it was a straight business proposition of dollars and cents. 
It stands to reason that anything that we can do to increase the efficiency of 
^ a factor that is representative of more than 50 per cent of our gross expendi- 
tures, we are going to do it. 

It Is very easy for men to say, who are not engnge<l with this proposition, 
that we don’t do this and we don’t do that. We have every opening figured, 
the area of that opening, the possibilities of that opening with reference to 
either forced or natural ventilation, the carrying capacity of every hole in the 
ground here is figured, and a scheme of ventilation is laid out, not alone 
because it is absolutely necessary in order that these men may live under- 
ground. But I want to say without any bouquet about that, that I think the 
management of this company takes as much interest in that as does any in- 
dustrial organization that I know of. But ns a pure matter of efficiency of 
labor we wmuld figure that, and we do figure it. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Gillie gave you the figures, but my recollection is that we have 6,000 horse- 
power, isn’t it? 

^tr. Gillte. About .3,000. 

Mr. KEf.LEY. How' is that? 

Mr. Gillie. About 3,000. 

Mr. Kelt.ey. About 3,000. And you know when you take a hole down here 
and over hero another, and there is a difference in temperature, you have 
natural ventilation. And you have the cages going there, and you have got 
these drills working. And in addition to that we have 3,000 horsepower pull- 
ing fans and trying to get air dowm into these mines. 

Now, it may be that the ultimate end of the.se mines will be the limit of 
the possibility of ventilating. But just as long as mechanical means can be 
devls^ to furnish ventilation underground, why we are going to take ad- 
vantage of it and do the best we can to ventilate these mines. Now, that la 
incidental perhaps. You take It in the low'er levels here where the mines are 
wet, we can ventilate. The draft — without respect to draft. Of course, in the 
upper levels where the water has leeched out, ventilation is accompanied with 
the raising of dust. You can’t help that. You see you get one evil — in trying 
to correct one evil you notice the effect of another. Because the dust we 
recognize ffi^the harmful factor, so far as pulmonary troubles are concerned. 
Now, so far as appliances are concerned, we have endeavored to use the best 
appliances possible. The buzzer drill was referred to. I think that was the 
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only appliance that was mentioned by Mr. Shannon. The bUEzer drill is a 
recognized appliance in mining all over the world. We have endeavored to use 
a canvas bag that would catch the dust. We have endeavoreil to get a muzzle 
worn. But any man who has had anything to do with employing labor knows 
and understands tliat one of the hardest things is to get that laborer to do 
that proportion of what he ought to do in the protection of himself that he 
should do. 

Why, the other day I went through a oenient plant, a plant where they 
were dumping cement over here in the construction of a dam, and dumpe<l 
cement down int<» a blower. And the moment I went in I asked the man if 
there were muzzles furnished the man who were handling tlie cement there. 
And he said, “ Yes.” I said, ‘‘ There is a man who has not g(>t his muzzle on.” 
He turned around and the muzzle was hanging on a nail. Now that is illus- 
trative. I could tell you our experience in camps wIktc we have had sanita- 
tion under our control and have endeavored to enforce regulations. You almost 
have to enforce them with military discipline in order to get the average 
miner or the average man to help you in those matters. I will tell you that 
if the grog shops upon this hill were shut up and men took as much care of 
themselves as they could take when they are off shift, ns they have It within 
their own controrto exercise. If they di«l as mu< h ns they expect us to do, the 
general sanitary conditions would he nni<‘h Improved, and the aeeldent record, 
the casualty record wouhl he cIos(h1. hot these reformers g(*t at the funda- 
mental causes. We will meet them half way. We have a condition that pre- 
vails hero where every man going off shift— I won’t say every man, but a great 
many of them, stop to drink at these places. They drink going on sltlft. It 
wouid be looked upon as a serious intereference with tluMr American privileges 
if that was cut off. But a man that <‘omes up to the collar of the shaft with a 
half a dozen drinks under his belt and gets by the timekeer)er and the fore- 
man and the shift ho.ss, and then g^ws underground into this Hui)erhented 
atmosphere, when it begins to ooze out of him, Is the man who many times 
falls Into a chute, loses his hold upon a lever, or misses a loose piece of 
ground that Is ov(‘r his head. And then, of courses the employer Is the sole 
resp.msible party. 

Now, 1 don’t know that there are any other si)ecmc matters. If there are 
other matters that I haven’t heard of, other matters that you wish to ask mo 
about, T shall be very glad to answer any questions wllliin my knowledge that 
the commission desires to ask. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. In regard to the statement that If conditions ex- 
ceeded a certain point the production of copper might be stopi)ed In the Butte 
district, or would of necessity be .stopper!, have you any opinion that any 
industry has the right to survive unless it can pay a reasonable wage? 

Mr. Kelley. No; absolutely not. But where an Industry that Is being con- 
ducted all over the earth, as the copper-mining industry is, is paying In a par- 
ticular locality the highest wage that is paltl by that industry In any part of 
the earth, and ts carrying on that industry under conditions tiiat are better, we 
believe than accompany that industry in any other part of the earth, I don’t 
think that industry should he put out of business In that particular locality 
because of its inability to m(‘et the demamls of, we will say, a certain number 
of unreasonable men. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. In passing upon the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness, that, of course, becomes a question of fact. 

Mr. KEIJ.KY. A question of fact, which Is determined by tlie universal stand- 
ard that pertains in any particular line of business. 

For Instance, If you .say whether this Is a reasonable wage here for this 
business or for that business, how do you determine It? You take the standard 
wage that is paid by that class of employment wherever It is conducted. Now, 
if we here have a rate of wages which Is higher than they have In any other 
locality for a similar business, it would l)e fair to assume that we are paying 
a reasonable wage as controlled by the factors that must necessarily enter 
Into it If we are not paying a reasonable wage, then nobody in this line of 
business is paying a reasonable wage. And If the copper business can not be^ 
conducted here upon the conditions that pertain, it can not be conducted in any" 
other part of the world because they would be more unreasonable than we. 
You see the point? 

Commissioner Gabretson. If a man predicates an opinion on these matters 
upon a thesis that in Itself is false for a basis, then— I am using false In the 
sense of Incorrect 
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Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Cotftmissloner Gaebetson (continuing). Then naturally the whole theory 
comes Into the same category. 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, yes. 

CJommlssloner Garretson. Because a structure that maintains — or will not 
rest, can not rest, upon a secure foundation. 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir ; your premise must be right or your 

Commissioner Garretson. There you have it. 

Mr. Kelij:y (continuing). Conclusion will be wrong. 

Commissioner Garretson. And If tbe operative conditions In the trade had 
always controlled questions of this character, there never would have been 
betterment; it is only when 

Mr. Kelley. No; I 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Advance has been attempted inde- 
pendent of comparison that betterment has ensued. 

Mr. Kelley. I grant you that is tiuie to a certain extent. Of course, anyone 
who is familiar with economic history knows that every advance that has 
been ma<le by the wage earner has come ns the re.sult of agitation, of demand, 
and of .successful attack, you might say. 

Commissioner Garretson. More or less succe.ssful. 

Mr. Kelley. More or less successful. 

Commissioner Garretson. I would put it that way. 

Mr. Kelley. I say every a<lvance has bet^n the result of that. That spells 
progress. Now, then, you reach a point — you reach a point at which you can 
no longer conduct your huslness i)rofltabIy from one standpoint, and the wage 
earner thinks that it can no longer be conducted because of Insufllcient remutier- 
atlon from his standpoint. That means the cessation of that business or the 
intro<luctIon of some other system of w(>rking. 

Commissioner Garretson. From the experience you have had, I would like an 
expression of opinion from you on one subject. You bear In mind this is purely 
ethical. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It may become practical. Do you believe the true — 
,^now, this Is not in your expeiience as an employer at all — but in your experi- 
ence as a citizen. Is the truest remedy. In your opinion, for many Industrial evils 
an lncrea.se of wage or a betterment of conditions? 

Mr. Kelley. I would .say, in answer to that, it would mean ultimately a bet- 
terment of conditions. Now, whether that c<»mes from Increaseil wage or not 
la another proiM)sltlon. Of cour.se, what everybody is striving for, what we are 
all striving for — I regard myself as an employee and a wage earner. I am 
striving for It. 1 have no fault to find with any man who works for the Ana- 
conda Co. who is striving to better his condition. Now, It does not necessarily 
follow that two bits a day more — or 50 cents a day more — is going to mean 
that betterment In condition. 

(\)mmlsslouer Garretson. If the 50 cents went to every wage earner the con- 
dition would have been equalized? 

Mr. Kelley. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Unless his hours of service and conditions under 
which he furnishes his labor ha<l at the same time been bettered? 

Mr. Kelley. I think that Is true, because, it st'ems to me, we have had a 
peculiar Illustration of the working out of that principle right here in Butte. 
Wages were high here to begin with. They have been maintained at a high 
standard. Ami, incidental to the development of the mining business here, a 
community grew up. And with the upbuilding of that community numerous 
trades and crafts came in here and obtained employment. 

And, starting with a high rate of wages, each craft has endeavoretl to boost 
a higher rate of wages, until the rate paid some of the trades-unions in this 
city, as compared with the scale that maintains generally, is absolutely out of 
all reason and all proi)ortlon. Now, then, the great bulk of emplovinent here 
comes back, one class employs another, it seems to me. If your butcher is get- 
ting a very high rate of wages, of course, it is added to the price of meat If 
^our pluml>er is getting a very high rate of wages, it is adde<l to the cost of 
putting a bathroom or a sink or a faucet in your house, and so on. Now, then, 
we are all cannibalistic in a way. We live off one another. And It seems to me 
the high rate of wage, the extremely high rate of wages that has prevalle<l 
among the«iocal crafts in the community downtown here has been one of the 
factors that has made living very high here and has entered into, very largely. 
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the problem that has faced the big body of workmen — the miner and the 
laborer— lu meeting tlie necessities of life. So that I don’t think that increased 
wages of itself is going to do any good unless all the other factors that surround 
these things are going to be betterotl and leveled. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And I assume that you hold the opinion that even 
in the absence of increase of the wage, the shortening of the time of lal)or, and 
the betterment of the condition under which the man works would produce the 
effect that of itself. 

Mr. Kelley. I don’t know that I quite get that. 

Commissioner Gabbbtson. Would produce the effect and remedy many of the 
things that are complained of. 

Mr. Kelley. I think so ; certainly. 

Commissioner Garketson. For instance, you will take what you cite yourself 
as what may become an imiK>.ssll>le condition in your lower levels ; that Is, the 
Inability to ventilate? 

Mr. Keij.ey. Ye.s, sir. 

Comml.ssioner Garketson. Tlie only solution that woulcl be left, then, in that 
im[)ossible condition for a man in which he woiiltl recognize the Impossibility 
of staying there eight hours would be to redmv iluit perl(Hl, us I l)elieve it was. 
Weren’t there some Neva<la mines wliere men only worked in a three or four 
hour shift? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. They have workcni 20 minutes here. 

Commissloi\er Gauretson. t>n account of the exc‘esslve heat. Well, that would 
be tlie only solution left, if it was continmnl? 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly. 

Commis.sloncr Garuktson. And all oner<nis condition.s of service would in the 
long run b(‘ met by the contraction of the period of service therein on accouiit 
of the onerous character? 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly ; that would have to follow. 

C’omml.ssioner Garret,son. Isn’t It the natural result? Now, you state In 
speaking of precautions or tin* measures taken by your company In regard to 
demonstration un<l tiguring as to eacli air pas.sage and its c.'ipnclty. Isn’t a man 
v/ho is down there and suffers from the conditions impervious to the l«lea thar 
those tlgiire.s exist ? 

Mr. Kelley. .lust a minute; your question ctmtnins an assumption that I 
could not concede for a moment. Now, then, in the lower levels, before on? can 
be taken out, you understand 

Commissioner Garreison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley (continuing). And you gel your system of ventilation completeil— 
for Instance, you sink down and you start off a level, and you liave got a dead 
end there that jou can only get an artificial means of ventilating from the liose 
pipe that works the macliine, or by carrying in n pipe. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y<ni can’t keep it in the extreme end? 

Mr. Kelley. Ye^; we do; but tJie ventilatliin is not us good there ns it Is 
after your connections are inmie and your air courses are established. Now, 
I will admit that there ar(* tlmse mMe^sary phic<*s that are not pi;oiK3rly venti- 
lated, hut that these mines as a wliole in their working levels or slopes are 
ImproiRirly ventilatiMl, Hint they are to any considerulile extent suffi rlng liecausi* 
of Insufficient ventilation, I would aiisolutely deny. The records of temper- 
atures, the records of oxygen content, of carbon dioxide content contradict this, 
and the records of the men themselves. 

Commis.sloner Garketson. Tliere Is a shade of meaning there, suffering and 
discontent. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, there Is discomfort. 

Commissioner Garketson. They may be two things. 

Mr. Kelij:y. I think that the most comfortable place — I speak from experi- 
ence — I have worketl undergrounil. I think the most comfortable place I have 
ever worked was underground, and I don’t think that I drew at all times the 
places that were characterized by my friend Shannon as “ flne-day-mlner ” 
places. 

Commissioner Garketson. Would you choose one of your lower levels to 
spend a vacation In? 

Mr. Kelley. No, no. But I have never yet been able to secure my occupation 
by selecting a place for a vacation. 

Commissioner Garretson. You only secure the vacation by that? 

Mr. Keixey. Incidental to the o<!Cupatlon. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; I have seen men that had a vacation — very 
long — ^and It wasn’t Incidental to the occupation. 
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Mr. Kelley. I haven’t had that good fortune. 

Commissioner Garretson. I haven’t had that experience myself ; I have been 
In rather continuous service. 

Mr. Kelley. Tliere was one other matter that was referred to, and that was 
the Investment of the minors’ union funds in Amalgamated stock. My recollec- 
tion of that transaction, gentlemen, was about this : At that time I was counsel 
for the company and didn’t have any direct connection with it, but I remember 
talking about It. The miners’ union had some fifty-odd thousand dollars that they 
wished to invest. Mr. llyan at that time was not connected in any way with 
the Amalgamated Co. or the Anaconda Co. ; he was president of a bank and 
doing a banking business. My recollection is that the miners’ union treasurer 
came and talked to him. The Amalgamated Co. was paying 6 or 8 per cent, 
and he recommended an investment in the stock provifled they could be guar- 
anteed against loss. Tl»e matter was taken up with the then managing director, 
I think Mr. Scallon, and it was arrange<l if this .$50,000 was invested in stock It 
could be sold at any time after a period of a year and irrespective of the market 
price of stock, the price that they paid would be guaranteed to them. 

Commissioner ()’Connet.l. Have you any idea that the sale of this 500 shares 
had any effect on the fluctuation of the stock? 

Mr. Kelley. I have had too much experien<*o in buying and selling Amalga- 
mated stock myself to believe that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not it 
was heralded as an advertising feature? 

Mr. Kelijcv. I never knew it was heral<led or spoken of really in any way 
except that it was a safe investment for the Butte Miners Union, far safer than 
some others they have made, and that it would be a good idea. Perhaps the 
thing that in<luced the management to guarantee it was that any community of 
interest between employer and employee Is a good thing to establish. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a business man, Mr. Kelley, wouldn’t you hold 
that in a region where there was no means of investigating, that no better 
demonstration or Illustration could be furnished to prospective purchasers of 
stock than to represent to them that the men who dug it out of the mine took it 
as an Investment? 

Mr. Kelley'. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is goo<l business? 

Mr. Kelley. You bet it is. 

Commissioner Garretson. Fine advertising material? 

Mr. Kelley. That is good business all around. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is what It is. 

Mr. Kelley. And there would be no better business than to have every miner 
in Butte a shareholder In Anaconda stock. 

Commissioner Garretson. I hold it is good business and showing its value 
to the prospective purchaser os a convincing argument that the men who knew 
were buying it, 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir ; It Is possibly good business. 

Acting Clrnlrman Commons. Have you any other statement? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir ; tliere was a matter that was referretl to by, I think, 
INIr. Sullivan or one (»f the other gentlemen who referre<l to the fact that during 
the Socialist, so-called, administration of the Butte Miners’ Union they at- 
tempted to get legislative action on the subject of ventilation, and that a com- 
mittee from the union went to Helena. It Is true they did go. A committee 
came to Butte and made an Investigation into the ventilation of the mine and 
Into the sanitation of the mine. 1 have a copy of the testimony and a copy 
of the report of that committee, and I would like very much to furnish a copy 
to the commission. This Is the only one I have, and T would like to make a 
copy and have it amplified, or I would be glad for your owm stenographers to 
take It and have It copied and send it back to us. Can you do that? 

(See Kelley Exhibits Nos. 11 and 12.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; there are some other things we asked 
which you will submit also. Any other witnesses that desire to submit any 
statement or affidavit can do so. 

The commission will now stand adjourned. 

Mr. McCusker. I have here the affidavits and papers that were called for In 
Mr. Maury’s testimony. 

(See Maury Exhibit No. 1.) 

(Whereu^bn, at 1.45 o’clock p. m., of this Saturday, August 8, 1914, an ad- 
journment was taken until Monday, August 10, 1914, at the city of Seattle, 
Wash., at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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XEII.ET EXHIBIT HO. 1. 

Comparative stnicmmt of asfie/iHmfnt, 1912 and 191 S. 



1U12 

1013 

ANACONOA COPPER MINTNO CO. 

Silver How ('oimty: 

MlnluK claims, real estate, machinery, huildluKs, and all other i)roperty 

Hits, 470 
40,020 
147,050 

1703, 566 
39,065 
167,060 



Total 

835, 540 

909,670 

D«3©r Lodjre Countv: 

Ueduoiion works, lncludiu>? relluery 

Foundry depart meut 

108,700 
81.905 
32,775 
70,050 
75, 500 
73, 745 
99,200 
3.3, 526 
65, 660 
86,800 
7,068 
1,500 
16, 820 

108,500 
83,965 
33,616 
70,060 
76, 460 
T3, 745 
99,200 
3:1,600 
44, 210 
98,158 
7, 884 
1,500 
18,685 

Hotel deoartment .... 

Supply uepartment ... 

Street railway department 

Waterworks department . . ... 

Electrlc-light deportment . ... 

Town-site department . ... 

Land department 

Stock-farm department 


Sontu<M:u Croas*^ mine.s department 


755,298 

748, 562 



470 

470 
800 
136 
600 
115,977 
28 700 

Jefferson County, lands 

800 

135 

Beaverhead County, mining chums 

Cascade County, coal mines belt 

C^iscade County, mercantile department 

600 

122,075 

31,426 

Ravalli County, lands ' 

464,047 i 

362' 010 

Total 

619,552 

498,692 


Silver Bow County 

835,540 

9W,670 
748, 562 
498,692 

Deer Lodge County 

755,298 

619,552 

All other counties 


Total 

2,210,390 i 

2,156,914 


Decrease 


1 53,466 



ORiamAL MINKS UEPARTMENT. 

Silver Bow County: 

Hinlng claims, real estate, reduction works, machinery, etc 

217,666 ! 

199,966 


Decrease 


17, Iw 


- 

WASHOE DEPARTMENT. 

Silver Bow County: 

Mining claims, real estate, improvements, and all other property 

: 1 

62,010 

37,600 

374,055 

64, 140 
37,600 
374,055 

Sampling works 

Real estate occupied bv the Hennessv Co 


Total..... 

473,665 

465,695 



Deer Lodge County: 

Smelting plant, including flumes, pumping station, machinery, and other 
personal property 

3,277,986 

48,757 

79,200 

d» 272, 696 
49,263 
77,200 

Lands and improvements 

Real estate occupied by the Copper City Commerdai Co 


Total ,. 

3,405,942 

3,399,148 
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Mr. Kelley. I haven’t had that good fortune. 

Commissioner Garretson. I haven’t had that experience myself ; I have been 
In rather continuous service. 

Mr. Kelley. Tliere was one other matter that was referred to, and that was 
the Investment of the minors’ union funds in Amalgamated stock. My recollec- 
tion of that transaction, gentlemen, was about this : At that time I was counsel 
for the company and didn’t have any direct connection with it, but I remember 
talking about It. The miners’ union had some fifty-odd thousand dollars that they 
wished to invest. Mr. llyan at that time was not connected in any way with 
the Amalgamated Co. or the Anaconda Co. ; he was president of a bank and 
doing a banking business. My recollection is that the miners’ union treasurer 
came and talked to him. The Amalgamated Co. was paying 6 or 8 per cent, 
and he recommended an investment in the stock provifled they could be guar- 
anteed against loss. Tl»e matter was taken up with the then managing director, 
I think Mr. Scallon, and it was arrange<l if this .$50,000 was invested in stock It 
could be sold at any time after a period of a year and irrespective of the market 
price of stock, the price that they paid would be guaranteed to them. 

Commissioner ()’Connet.l. Have you any idea that the sale of this 500 shares 
had any effect on the fluctuation of the stock? 

Mr. Kelley. I have had too much experien<*o in buying and selling Amalga- 
mated stock myself to believe that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not it 
was heralded as an advertising feature? 

Mr. Kelijcv. I never knew it was heral<led or spoken of really in any way 
except that it was a safe investment for the Butte Miners Union, far safer than 
some others they have made, and that it would be a good idea. Perhaps the 
thing that in<luced the management to guarantee it was that any community of 
interest between employer and employee Is a good thing to establish. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a business man, Mr. Kelley, wouldn’t you hold 
that in a region where there was no means of investigating, that no better 
demonstration or Illustration could be furnished to prospective purchasers of 
stock than to represent to them that the men who dug it out of the mine took it 
as an Investment? 

Mr. Kelley'. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is goo<l business? 

Mr. Kelley. You bet it is. 

Commissioner Garretson. Fine advertising material? 

Mr. Kelley. That is good business all around. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is what It is. 

Mr. Kelley. And there would be no better business than to have every miner 
in Butte a shareholder In Anaconda stock. 

Commissioner Garretson. I hold it is good business and showing its value 
to the prospective purchaser os a convincing argument that the men who knew 
were buying it, 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir ; It Is possibly good business. 

Acting Clrnlrman Commons. Have you any other statement? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir ; tliere was a matter that was referretl to by, I think, 
INIr. Sullivan or one (»f the other gentlemen who referre<l to the fact that during 
the Socialist, so-called, administration of the Butte Miners’ Union they at- 
tempted to get legislative action on the subject of ventilation, and that a com- 
mittee from the union went to Helena. It Is true they did go. A committee 
came to Butte and made an Investigation into the ventilation of the mine and 
Into the sanitation of the mine. 1 have a copy of the testimony and a copy 
of the report of that committee, and I would like very much to furnish a copy 
to the commission. This Is the only one I have, and T would like to make a 
copy and have it amplified, or I would be glad for your owm stenographers to 
take It and have It copied and send it back to us. Can you do that? 

(See Kelley Exhibits Nos. 11 and 12.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; there are some other things we asked 
which you will submit also. Any other witnesses that desire to submit any 
statement or affidavit can do so. 

The commission will now stand adjourned. 

Mr. McCusker. I have here the affidavits and papers that were called for In 
Mr. Maury’s testimony. 

(See Maury Exhibit No. 1.) 

(Whereu^bn, at 1.45 o’clock p. m., of this Saturday, August 8, 1914, an ad- 
journment was taken until Monday, August 10, 1914, at the city of Seattle, 
Wash., at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Comparative ntatement of mnessmcnt, 1912 and 19 JS — Continued. 


1912 


1913 


BUTTK, ANACOKDA A PAOnC UAILWaY CO. 


Silver Bow County: 

Right ol way and rolling Block on main line, spurs, and sidetracks, deoots, 

imnrovements, real estate, and other property 

Deer Lo<jge County: 

Right of way and rolling stock <m main line, spurs, and sidetracks, depots, 
improvements, real estate, and other proiwty 

Total 

Increase 

MONTANA WATER, ELECTRIC POWER, AND MINING DEPARTMENT. 


( 531,455 
461, 167 


992,622 


(553,051 

519,427 


1,073,078 
»), 456 


Deer I.»odge County: 

Dam, real estate, etc 

Granite County: 

Power house, maclUnery, etc 

Total 

Increase 

Assessment: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co 

Washoe department 

Luml)pr department, Itonner 

Boston A: Montana dei)artment ... . 

Butte A Baston department ... 

Trenton mines department.. . . 

Parrot mines department .... 

Alice mines department. .. 

Red Metal mines dopaitment 

Original mines department 

Butte, Anaconda A J^aolflc By.. 

Montana water, electric power, and raining department 

To^al : 

Increase 


35,060 

35,685 

55,626 

55,626 

90,586 

01, 110 


525 


2,210,390 
3,977,042 
4,7.W,395 
2, 283,997 

1 84,895 

34,156 
46,300 
13,k:«) 
61,650 
217,666 
992,622 
90,586 

2, 156,934 
3,968,783 
6,047,723 
2,303,618 
96,726 
33,646 
46,500 
13,830 
63,626 
199,966 
1,073,078 
91, 110 

14, 7m, 526 

15,094,436 


327,900 


Increases for 1913: 

Lumlier department, Bonner (294,328 

Boston A Montana department 19,621 

Butte A Boston department 11,830 

Red Metal mines department 1,875 

Butte, Anaconda A I’aciflc Ky Co . . . .... 80,456 

Montana water, electric power, and mining department 525 

(408,636 

Decreases for 1913: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co 53, 466 

Original mines department 17, 700 

Washoe mines department 8, 259 

Trenton mines department 510 

Parrot mines depmmeht 800 


Net Increase, 1913 


327,900 


ASSESSMKNT, BY COUNTIES. 

Silver Bow County ; 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co 

Washoe department 

Lumirer dej^trtment, Bonner 

Boston & Montana mines department 

Butte A Boston mines department 

Trenton mines department 

Parrot mines department 

Alice mines department 

Red Metal mines department 

Original mines department 

Butte, Anaconda & Paclflc Railway Co 

Net proceeds of mines 


(909, 670 
465, 695 
18, 615 
602, 260 
96, 725 
33, 645 
45, 500 
13, 830 
03, 525 
199, 965 
653, 661 
11, 446, 902 


Deer r.iOdg:e County : 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co 748, 662 

Washoe department 3, 399, 148 

Butte, Anaconda A Pacific Railway Co 510, 427 

Montana water, electric power, and mining department-.- 36, 585 


(14, 349. 983 


4,.T02, 722 
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Cascade County; 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (coal department) 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (raercanUle department) 

Lumber department, Bonner 

Boston & Montana reduction department 

Madison County : 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co 

Washoe department 

Jefferson County ; 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co 

Boston & Montana reduction department 

Lewis and Clark (’ounty : 

Lumber department, Bonner 

Capital lumber department 

Carbon County : 

Washoe denartmont, lands 

Net proce(Hi8 of mines 

Beaverhead County : 

Anaconda Chopper Mining Co 

Washoe department 

fJnllntln County : 

Washoe department 

Ilnvalll County ; 

Lumber department, Hamilton 

Lumber department, Bonner 


$116, 977 
28, 700 
800 

1, 800, 161 


470 

385 


800 
1, 207 


00, 305 
3, 570 


90, 300 
8, 738 


000 

205 


352. 010 
141, IH5 


Granite County: 

LuinlM>r department, Bonner _ 53, 028 

Montana water, electric power, and mining department — 55, 525 


Cowell County : 

Luml>er department, Bonner. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Missoula County ; 

Lumber department, Bonner. 
Flathead County : 

latraber department, Bonner. 
I'urchasc from .1. Noll 


485, 982 
1.35 


836, 090 
21, 885 


Lincoln County : 

Lumber department, Bonner. 
Sanders ('ounty ; 

Lumber department, Bonner. 
I'ark (’ounty 

Washoe department 


$1, 945, 628 

866 

2, 007 

63, 936 

99. 008 

805 
6, 080 

493, 195 

109, 153 

480, 117 
1,931,711 


858, 576 
808, 886 
084, 407 
6,010 


Total asb-essment. 


26, 660, 066 


SCTMMAIIY OF ASSKSSMFNT, BY COCNTIKS, 1913. 


Sliver Bow County 

Deer Tiodge County 

Cascade County 

Missoula County 

Flathead County 

Lincoln County 

Sanders County 

Ravalli County-, 

I'owell County 

Granite County 

Carbon County 

I,ewl8 and Clark County 

Gallatin County 

Park County 

Jefferson County 

Madison County 

Beaverhead County 


$14, 340, 083 
4, 702, 722 
1, 045, 628 
1, 031, 711 
868, 676 
808, 886 
084, 407 
493, 196 
486, 117 
109, 158 
99, 008 
63, 936 
6, 980 
6, 010 
2, 007 
860 
806 


Total assessinont Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in State of Montana 

for 1913 

Increase for 1913 


26, 650, 066 
1, 249, 888 


NET PROCEEDS OF MINES, 1912 AND 1013. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co $10, 626, 730 

Coal department, Washoe 7, 022 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co 11, 446, 902 

Coal department, Washoe 8, 738 


10, 633, 662 
11. 466, 640 


Increase 1913 


921.988 
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In explf^nation of the various increases ami decreases of the foregoing state- 
ment I beg leave to submit the following: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co . — Decrease in assessment caused principally by 
the reduction in the stocks of lumber, logs, etc., at the company’s plant In Ham- 
ilton; also coal department, assessment at Belt, and account of sale of town 
lots at Anaconda. Wherever increases are shown in the »lepartment» they are 
caused by the addition of new machinery and stock on hand. 

Original mines department. — DtK*rease in this department causetl by a r<‘duc* 
tlon of $10,000 obtained on the assessment of buihllngs at the Butte He<luctlon 
Works and sales of lots and improvements theretni during the past year. 

Washoe mines department . — Decreases In the assessnjent caustnl by sale of lots 
and Improvements thereon. 

Lumber department, Bonner . — Increase over 1012, $294,328. In the counties 
of Flathead and Lincoln the increases were on account (»f (he assessment on other 
property in both counties being raised from 8 to 10 iht cent, and some of onr 
tirnberhinds were Increased in tliat proportion. In IVIis.soula Ounty the assessor 
Increased our return by $4r)1.327. We ap|X‘ared before the board of equalization 
of that county, and after thnn* days’ work sucefshnl in having the assessor’s in- 
crease of $4r)l,()()() reduced t(» $87,000. In Powell County the assessor increased 
our return .$79,(KX». The board of ('(iunlizatl<»n of tliat county proinisetl to cut 
this down to $31, (XK). I protested against the Increase and filed my protest with 
the board. 

The increases In the following departments, viz., Boston A Montana and Butte 
& Boston mines departments were <‘aused by the addition of new nnichlnery 
and improvements during the year. 

Butte, Afiaronda <(• J’dcifir RaiOray fV>. — Increase in the as.sossment of this 
company caused by two reasons, viz., the state board of (spmllzation Increased 
the assessment of all main lines in the State from $10,925 to ,$21,(KX) per mile. 
Tin* (Jeorgetown ext('nslon of 16.2 miles came up for assessment la*fore the Sttito 
botird for tlie first time and I managed to liave the same assesse<l for the year 
at the rate of $3,(KK) per mile. 

I wish to call your attention to the decision of the attorney general of this 
State, who inslriicte<l the as-sessors of this State to assess the mineral reserved 
by an 5 of the companies selling lands an<l making such reservations in their 
dee<js. Under these instructions the ass4‘ssors of Uarbon and itavalli (bounties 
have assessed the Anaconda Cop|)er Mining (%>. for the reservations made on 
lands sold in these counties. Protests w<‘re prepared by our legal d(*partment 
and filed with the boards of tniuallzatlon of the.se counties, who declined to take 
any ncthm at this time. 

The entire increase in the State of Montana for the year 1913 was $1,249,888, 
of W'hlcli amount the net proceinls of mines’ lncr(*ase over 1912 amounteil to 
$921,988, leaving a total increase in all other prop<‘rty of the company of 
$327,900, being an increase of 2i per cent almost entirely on the tlmberlands 
owned by the conjpany and the assessment of the Georgetown extension of the 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Char. Schwartz, 
General Land and Tax Agent. 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Statement showing amount of money paid for wages and salaries, years 1912 
and 1913, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 



1912 

1913 


«9,3R1.15 
l«2,379.68 
123,496. 45 
20,076.01 
2,756,712.15 
6,085. 71 
11,415,019.36 
42,350.90 
31,370.95 
4,662.25 

|12,0ft7.61 
182,646.36 
161,714.96 
149,826.00 
3, 183,818.85 
5,287.38 
12,306,703.17 
42,126.25 
42,381.06 
4,615.75 
32,036.94 
3,6oaoo 
4,188.97 
1,649.43 



SoathfflTi Cross 

iilntC^eelc 

Butte mines 

WsShoe s&mpler 

Rodeer 

Alice depertiuent 

Deer Lcum Valley Farms Co. 

Wat<ibiiiea (special) 

2,250.00 

g jmfllniiM land .1 

Bleckfoot Lands Development Co 

1 ::;;::;:.;; 1 
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Statement showing amount of money paid for wages and salaries,^ years J0 12 
and 1913, Anaconda Copper Mining Co, — Coutinuetl. 


1912 


Atlantic Mines Co 

Helena legal office 

Foundry department, Anaconda 

Brick department, Anaconda 

Electric light and railway departments, 'Anaconda 

Waterworks department, Anaconda 

Hotel department, Anaconda 

rurchasmg department 

Hardware department 

Lumber department: 

Bonner 

St. Regis .... 

Hamilton 

Coal department. Belt 

Mercantile department, Belt 

Coal department, Washoe 

Oreat Falla reduction works 

Brick department, Great P’alls . . 

Hope Lumber Manufacturing (’o 

Diamond Coal & Coke Co 

Mountain Trading Co 

Interstate Lumber Co 

Mill Creek Timber Co 

Mines Timber Co 


*1,600.00 
2‘2<J,008.65 
3fl, 033. 47 
56, 772. 65 
7,221.90 
30, 107. 17 
in.aw. OS 
28, 442. 06 

m, 890. 33 
151, 267.07 
54, 272. .54 
128,205.69 
14,725.31 
1S5, 714. 83 
l,3a5,909. 64 
26,6fM.65 
84,032.61 
631,716.8.5 

24.002.28 

67.667.28 

1,882. as 

116,234.14 


*3, 101. 76 
1,600.00 
279,279.70 
38,889.09 

65.345.50 
10,662.65 

30. 797. 23 
130,596. 14 

29,964.28 

426,629.77 

126,386.86 

74.947. 50 
48, 192. 74 
12, 815. .57 

221,832.68 
1,606,915. 40 
44,960.27 

89.645.23 
612,3.56. 75 

25,289.61’ 
69,613. 16 
85,491.95 
107, 143. 49 


Total 


18,306,209.47 


20, 216, 039. a5 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Employees, hy occupations, July 1, 10 V/. 


ABsayers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.-. 

Boiler makers 

Boiler-makers’ helpers 

Boiler cleaners 

Boiler-cleaners’ helpers 

Cable repairers 

(.larpenlers 

Carpenters’ helpers 

Compressor men 

Electricians 

Electricians’ helpers 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Coal passers and ash men_ 

Foremen 

Foremen, assistant 

Foremen, surface 

Laborers 

Masons 

Masons’ helpers 

Machinists 

Machinists’ helpers 

Machinists’ apprentice 

Miners and other underground employees 

Oilers and wliiers 

Painters 

Plfiemen 

Pump men 

Samplers 

Shift bosses 

Station tenders 

Stablemen ^ 

Teamsters. 


17 

61 

GO 

2G 

24 
10 

4 

7G 

130 

G4 

28 

52 

13 

103 

07 

12 

23 

32 

7 

335 

7 

25 
132 

94 
10 
6, 785 
90 
16 
62 
IM) 
21 
170 
178 

8 
2S( 
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Timekeepers 73 

Tool sharpeners 20 

Tool-sharpeners’ heli)ers 20 

Watchmen IHa 


Total 9, 1H7 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Employees of Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at its mines at Butte, Mont., July 
1, 191^, shoicing wage rate, which is based on the monthly price of electro- 
lytic copper. 


Occupation. 


Assayers 

Blaoksmith. 1)083 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths’ helpers • 

Boilw makers 

Boiler-makers’ helpers 

Boiler cleaners 

Boiler-cleaners’ helpers 

Cable re|)alr bosses 

Cable repairers 

Carpenter’s boss 

Carpenters 

Sawyers 

Sawyer’s helpers 

CompretKsi.'f men 

Diamond uri!! nmners 

Diamond dr'il helpers 

ICngineers, first motion 

engineers, geared 

electricians 

I/lectricbn’s helpers 

Firemen 

Coal passers and ash men 

Laborers 

Change-house men 

MachliiLsts 

Machinists’ helpers 

Miners (all underground men engage^! in mining) 

Miners (in shafts, station cutting, and winzes) 

Locomotive drivers, surface 

Oilers 

Oilers (second-class license) 

Pump men 

Piperadn (general) : 

Pipemen 

Painters 

shift bosses 

Station tenders 

Teamsters and stablemen 

Teamsters and stablemen helpers 

Timekeepers 

Toolmen 

Tool sharpeners 

Tool-sharpenws’ helpers 

Watchmen 

Assistant foremen 


{ 




When 
price of 
copper Is 
under 

15 cents. 

When 
price of 
copper is 

15 conls 
and under 
17 cents. 

When 
price of 
copper is 

17 cents 
and under 

18 cents. 

When 
price of 
copper fa 

18 cents 
and over. 




(') 

$5.25 

4.50 

4. 76 

4.75 

4. 75 

3 .’X) 

3. 75 

8.76 

3. 75 

4 50 

4. 7.5 

4.75 

4.75 

3.50 

3 7.5 

3. 75 

3. 75 

3 75 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

3 0») 

3. 25 

3.25 

3 W 

4 00 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3 r^) 

3. 75 

3.75 

3 75 

5 

5 26 

6.26 

5.25 

4 .^.0 

4 75 

4.75 

4.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4,25 

4.25 

3 7.5 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3. 50 

3 75 

3. 75 

4.00 

4 (N1 

4.25 

4.r)0 

4.50 

4 (Hi 

4 25 

4.50 

4.50 

3 .5<l 

3. 75 

4.00 

4.00 

4. .^.0 

4 75 

6,00 

5.00 

4 (Hi 

4 26 

4.50 

4.50 

4 .'■tO 

4 75 

4.76 

4.76 

3 50 

3. 75 

8. 75 

4 00 

.3. .50 

3. 75 

4.00 1 

4.00 

3 (M) 

3.25 

3. 25 

3.50 

3 00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

3 00 

3 25 

3.25 

3.25 

3 .'■() 

3 .'■.0 

3.60 

3. 50 

4 50 

4 75 

4. 76 

4.75 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(D 

3 .50 

3 75 

4 00 

4 00 

4.(M) 

4 25 

4. .50 

4.50 

3 .50 

3 75 

1 3.75 

4.00 

3 00 

3 25 

3 25 

3.50 

3 

1 H 75 

3.75 

1 4.00 

4 IM) 

4.25 

4.50 

4. .50 

4.00 

1 4. 25 

4.25 

4.26 

3. .50 

3. 75 

4.00 

4.00 

4.75 

4 75 

4. 75 

4.75 

5 00 

5 '2.5 

5 50 

6.50 

4 00 

4.26 

4.50 

4.50 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

*125.00 

* 125 00 

*125.00 

*125.00 

3.50 

3. 75 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

4.26 

4.25 

3. .50 

3. 75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

3. .'50 

3,rrf) 

3.60 

6.00 

*200.00 

*200.00 

*200.00 


* $150 to $175 per month. * According to class, 25-cent raise. * l*er month. 

Eight hours Is the day^s work for all occupations. 

Where 3 consecutive shifts are employed, one-half hour In each 8 hours Is given for lunch. 
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KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

Number of eases of personal injuries. Anaconda Copper mining Co,, copper 
mines, Butte, Mont., years 1910-1913. 


Killed : 

Fall of ground 56 

Falling drill 1 

Falling 34 

Blast 22 

Cauglit by machinery 5 

Caught by car 6 

Caught by cage 9 

Electrocuted 7 

Falling rock 6 

Overwinding 1 

Oas 4 

Uunawny engine 5 

Falling timber 4 

Silver from guide 1 

Scaldeil by steam 1 


Paralysis: Fall of ground 

lioss of 2 eyes; Blasted 

Loss of 1 eye: 

Fall of ground 2 

Blasted 5 

Copper water 1 

Handling tools 6 

Handling material 1 


Loss of 1 finger or thumb: 

Handling material 1 

Caught by car 6 

Fall of ground 6 

Handling tools 2 

Falling rock 1 

Falling timber 1 

Caught by machinery 1 


Loss of 2 fingers ; 

Caught by machinery 1 

Falling rock 1 

Caught by car 1 

Handling tools 1 


Loss of t arm : 

Caught by machinery 2 

Falling rock 1 


Loss of 2 toes: 

Caught by machinery 1 

Fall of ground 1 


liOss of 1 foot : Fall of ground 

Loss of 1 leg: 

Caught by car 1 

Fall of ground 3 

Runaway engine 1 


I»ss of thumb and 2 fingers : Caught by machinery. 

I^ss of 8 fingers : Fall of ground 

Ix>ss of 8 toes: Fall of ground 

Tx)ss of 4 fingers : Caught by machinery 

IjOSS of 1 arm and 1 eye: Blast 

Ix)ss of 2 emes and 1 arm : Blast 

Loss of thumb and 3 fingers : Handling tools 


162 

2 

5 


15 


18 


4 

3 

2 

2 


5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Loss of 1 toe: Handling tools 2 

Fracture of arm and 2 ribs: Falling rook I 

Fracture of 2 feet: Falling 1 

Fracture of 2 toes: Fall of ground 1 

Fracture of ankle: 

Fall of ground 2 

Falling timber I 

Fracture of bip: Falling. 1 

Fracture of collar bone: Caught by car 1 

Fracture of back: Fall of ground 1 

Fracture of 1 finger or thumb : 

Caught by car _ _ 11 

Handling tools 7 

Fall of ground , 10 

Handling material :i 

Falling rock __ 0 

Falling . 2 

Caught by machinery ..... 1 

Falling timber . 1 

41 

Fracture of 2 fingers : 

Fall of ground. 8 

Handling material 1 

4 

Fracture of 1 hand : 

Fall of ground 8 

Handling tools 3 

Falling 1 

Caught by cage. .. 1 

Caught by car 2 

Handling material 1 

11 

Fracture of 1 arm : 

Falling 7 

Caught by car - - . 0 

Caught by cage 2 

Falling timber 8 

Handling material -- 1 

Fall of ground 4 

Caught by machinery 2 

Palling rock 3 

Handling tools 3 

34 

Fracture of shoulder : 

Falling rock - 1 

Fall of ground 1 

Falling 1 


Fracture of clavicle: 

Falling 1 

Pall of ground 8 

Caught by car - 1 

Handling tools I 

Falling timber 1 

7 

Fracture of clavicle and one rib: Fall of ground 1 

Fracture of breast bone: Caught by machinery 1 

Fracture of 1 rib and 1 finger : Kicked by horse 1 

Fracture of 1 rib: 

Fall of ground 4 

Caught by car 2 

Falling 8 

Falling timber 1 


38819® —S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 4 ^54 
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Fracture of 2 ribs: 

Fall of ground 4 

Falling timber 1 

Falling . _ „ 1 

Falling rock 1 

Caught by car 1 

Handling material 1 

9 

Fracture of 6 ribs : Fall of ground 1 

Fracture of nose: 

Fall of ground 2 

Caught by car . . 2 

Falling ... 2 

Handling material 1 

Falling timber . 1 

Palling rock 1 


Fracture of skull: 

Caught by cage 1 

Falling 1 

Handling material _ 1 

Fall of ground _ 5 

Falling rock . 4 

Fracture of skull and Injury to eye and ear: Falling 

Fracture of pelvis — Uupture of urethra ami hernia : Fall of ground 

Fracture of 1 toe: 

Fall of ground „ 7 

Caught by cage 1 

Caught by machinery 1 

Falling rock ] 

Handling material _ 3 

Handling tools 1 


Fracture of 1 foot : 

Fall of ground 11 

Handling tools 4 

Handling timl>er 5 

Handling material 1 

Caught by car 3 

Falling 1 

Falling rock 2 

Fracture of 1 leg : 

Palling 10 

Fall of ground 67 

Caught by car 20 

Caught by cage 3 

Falling timber 6 

Handling tools 4 

Falling rock 6 

Handling material 3 

Runaway engine 4 


Fracture of both arms: Palling 

Fracture of Jaw : 

Fall of ground 1 

Handling material 1 

Handling tools 1 


Fracture of jaw and 2 ribs: Caught by cage 

Fracture of 1 leg and shoulder: Pall of ground 

Fracture of leg and 8 ribs : 

Cuught by cage 1 

Fall gn)und„-.»_* 1 


12 

1 

1 


14 


27 


120 

1 


8 

1 

1 


Fracture of leg and jaw : Fall of ground. 


2 

1 
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Fracture of 3 ribs : 

Falling 

Pall of ground 

Caught by car 

Fracture of 2 legs: 

Caught by cage 

Pall of ground 

Falling 

Runaway engine 

Fracture of 1 leg and 1 arm : 

Falling 

Caught by cage 

Fall of ground 

Dislocated shoulder : 

Caught by car 

Falling 

Falling rock 

Dislocated ankle: Falling 

Dislocated hip: 

Caught by car 

Falling 

Fall of ground 

Falling timber 

Falling rock 

Injury to groin: 

Fall of ground 

Caught by car 

Falling rock 

Handling tools 

Handling material 

Falling 

Ruptured : 

Handling material 

Falling 

Fall of ground 

Handling tools 

Caught by car 

Rupturecl urethra: 

Palling 

Falling rock 



Injury to eyes (not severe) : 

Handling tools 

Handling material 

Bursting pipe 

Falling rock 

Fall of ground 

Falling 

Electricity 


Injury to eyes (severe) : 

Handling toola 

Falling rock 

Burned (not severe) : 

Steam 

Electricity 


25 

26 
1 
6 
3 
2 
1 

64 

2 

1 


3 

2 


5 
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Burned (severe) : 

Steam 

Hot water 

Boiler fire box 

Fire 

Electricity 

Handling material 

Injury to head or face (not severe) : 

Handling tools 

Falling 

Handling material 

Caught by car 

Fall of ground 

Falling rook 

Falling timber 

Injury to head or face (severe) : 

Fall of ground 

Handling tools 

Falling timber 

Falling rock 

B^'aUlng 

Injury to head or face (not fractured) : 

Blast 

Fall of ground 

Handling material 

Handling tools 

B'alling - 

Caught by car 

Falling timber 

Falling rock 

Caught by machinery 

Caught by cage 

Injury to arms, hands, or fingers (not fractured) : 

Caught by car 

F^all of ground 

Falling 

Caught by cage 

B^alling timber 

Caught by machinery 

Handling tools 

Handling material 

Falling rock 

Blast 

Runaway engine 

Injury to back or shoulders (not fractured) : 

Fall of ground 

Caught by car 

Falling . 

Caught by cage 

Handling material 

Handling tools 

Falling timber 

Blast 

Falling rock 

Caught by machinery 

Runaway engine 

Injury to legs, feet, or toes (not fractured) : 

Handling material 

Fall of* ground 

Caught by car 

Falling 


6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


13 


44 

16 

9 

14 

161 

84 

9 


3 

4 
1 
3 
1 


12 


7 

298 

38 

00 

41 

ir> 

27 

159 

1 

1 


683 


312 

379 

85 

6 

26 

31 

297 

272 

180 

6 

1 

1,695 


344 

90 

200 

7 

68 

44 

44 

2 

62 

3 

1 


866 


233 

427 

272 

122 
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Injury to legs, feet, or toes (not fractured) — Continued. 

Handling tools 

Caught by cage 

Caught by machinery 

Falling tln)l>er 

Falling rock 

Blast 

Runaway engine 

General cuts and bruises: 

Caught by car 

Fall of ground 

Falling 

Caught by cage „ 

Blast 

Falling timber 

Handling material 

Falling rock 

Caught by machinery 

Electricity 

Overwinding _ 

Totiil 


ITS 

18 

3 

06 

lo2 

2 


22 

102 

70 

3 

10 

s 

13 

0 

1 

1 

1 


1, 608 


243 
5, 067 


Total killed 102 

Total lujurcil 6,795 


Grand total 


5, 967 


Total number of shifts w(»rked, 10,934,057. 

For each 67,500 shifts worked, 1 man was killed. 

For each 1,S<S8 shifts worked, 1 man was injunMl. 

In 1010 per l.tXK) num employed, 4.91 were kille<l. 

In 11)11 i>er 1,000 men employed, 3.98 were kllhMl. 

In 1912 \)ev 1,000 men emi)loye<l, 4.47 were killed. 

In 1913 per 1,000 men employed, 5.29 were killed. 

For the four years, the average was, per 1,000 men employe<l, 4.68 killed. 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

This agreement, made an<l entercfl into this 4th day of April, A. D. 1907, by 
and between Butte Miners’ Union No. 1, Western Federation of Miners, party 
of the first part, and the Anaconda Copi)er Mining Co., party of the second 
part, witnesseth : That 

Whereas the said second party hereto employs a number of members of the 
first party hereto at and about its mines, in tlie vicinity of Butte, Silver Bow 
County, Mont., and it is the desire of each of the reHi>ectlve parties hereto to 
perpetuate friendly relations and at the same time to have a definite agreement 
with reference to the compensation to be paid the members of said first party by 
said second party: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the mutual promises and agreements 
herein specified it is agreed between the respective parties hereto ns follows, 
to wit : 

1. That eight (8) hours in each twenty-four (24) hours shall constitute a 
shift or day’s work. 

2. That the miners shall start to go down the shaft or into other mine open- 
ing at the beginning of the shift and shall leave their places of work at the 
expiration of eight and one-half (81) hours from that time, it being understooil 
that the miners shall have one-half hour of said time in which to eat lunch, the 
miners to be hoisted or come from their work on their own time. It is also 
understood that where three consecutive shifts are employed eight (8) consecu- 
tive hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

8. Where the word “ miner ” Is used In this agreement it shall mean all 
underground men engaged in any of the work of mining. 

4, The rate or amount of wages to be paid miners for a day’s work, or pro- 
portionately for a part of a day’s work, to be determined as follows : The aver- 
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ige market price per pound of electrolytic copper as given In the Engineering 
ind Mining Journal for each calendar month shall be the basis for determining 
he rate of wages. 

5. When the average monthly price of electrolytic copper shall be eighteen 
(18) cents per pound or over, then the wage rate shall be four ($4) dollars per 
lay for all miners other than miners in shafts, station cutting, winzes, and sta- 
;lon tenders, and for all miners in shafts, station cutting, and winzes, and sta> 
don tenders the wage rate shall be four dollars and fifty cents ($4.50) per day. 

6. When the average monthly price of electrolytic copper shall be under 
eighteen (IS) cents per pound, then the wage rate shall be three dollars ami 
afty cents ($3.50) per day for all miners other than miners in shafts, station 
cutting, and winzes, and station temlers; and for all miners in shafts, station 
cutting, and winzes, and station temlers the wage rate shall be four dollars 
($4) per day; and In no case shall wages be le.ss than specified in this section. 

7. Should a miner’s ernployment terminate by reason of voluntarily quitting, 
rlischarge, or other reason, before the end of any calendar month, the rate ot 
settlement In such cases shall be as follows : The wage rate for any settlement 
made for any part of a month up to and including the 15th of said montli 
Mhall be based uix>n the previous month’s average price of electrolytic copper. 
The wage rate for any settlement made for any part of a month extending 
beyond the 1.5th of said month shall be made for the whole time of employ- 
ment in said month at a rate base<l upon the average price of electrolytic cop- 
per for the first 15 days of the calendar month of settlement. 

8. Should the authority use<l in ascertaining the market price of copper appear 
to either party to this agreement to be false or w’rong at any time, then either 
party shall have the right to request that a representative be appointeil by 
each party, and those two persons to appoint a third, a majority of whom shall 
decide on the method or means to be used in arriving at the correct market 
pri(‘G of cf)pper for purposes of this agreement. 

9. Nothing In this agreement shall deny or preclude the right to employees, 
either themselves or through the first party hereto, from taking up with the 
second party hereto the question of any grievance or unfair treatment, or any 
matter not herein agreed upon that may retiiilre adjustment. 

10. It Is agreed that this agreement and contraet shall remain in full force 
and effect for a period of five (5) years from and after the 1st day of April, 
A. D. 1907; and said agreement shall remain in full force and effect thereafter 
until thirty (30) days’ notice .shall be given by either party of Its desire to 
terminate the .same. 

In witness whereof said party of the first part has caused these presents to 
be executed, In duplicate, by the following committee, thereunto duly author- 
ized by the said first party; and the secontl party has caused these presents to 
be executed. In duplicate, by Its proper officer, thereunto duly authorized, the 
day an<l year herein first above written. 

[seal.] Butte Miners’ Union No. 1, W. F. M., 

By V. J. Duffy, 

Ed, P. Boyle, 

John .T. Conway, 

James White, 

Michal McCormick, 

Authorized Committee, Party of the Firftt Part. 

[SEAL.l Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 

By John D. Ryan, 

Its President, Party of the Second Part. 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

This agreement, made and entereii into this 8d day of July, A, D. 1912, by and 
between the Butte Miners’ ITnlon No. 1, Western Federation of Miners, herein- 
after designated as the “ T^niou,” party of the first part, and the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, hereinafter designated as the “Mining Company,’’ 
party of the second part, wltne.sseth : 

Whereas the said Mining Company employs a number of the members of the 
Union at aniFubout its mines in the vicinity of Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont., 
and It is the desire of each of the respective parties hereto to perpetuate friendly 
relations and at the same time to have a definite agreement with reference to 
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the compensation to be paid the nieml)ers of the Union employed by the Mining 
Company ; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the mutual promises and agreiMiients 
herein specified, it Is agreed between the resi>ective parties hereto us follows, 
to wit : 

1. That eight (8) hours in each twenty-four (24) hours shall constitute a shift 
or day’s work. 

2. That the men employcni underground l)elonging to said Union shall start 
to go down the shaft or into other, mine opening at the lu'giiming of a sldft, and 
shall leave their places of work at the expiration of eight and one-half (8i) 
hours from that time, it being understood that tlie miners shall have one-half 
(^) hour of said time in whkdi to eat lunch, the miners to be hoisted or come 
from their work on their own time. It is also uiulerstood that where three 
consecutive shifts are employed, eight (8) con.secutive hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. 

3. Where the word “ miner ” is used in this agreement it shall mean all under- 
ground men engaged in any of the work of mining and rage tender.s at the collar 
of the shaft. 

4. The rate or amount of wages to he paid miners for a day’s work, or pro- 
portionately for a part of a day’s work shall be determine<l as follows: 

The average price of electrolytic copper as given in the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal for each calendar month shall he the basis for determining the rate 
of wages. 

5. The Mining Compay agrees that It wiil during the continuance of this con- 
tract pay a minimum wage scale which shall be equal to tb(‘ amount which the 
members of the Union were receiving during the month of May, 1912. 

6. When the av(Tage monthly price of electrolytic copper Is lifteon (15) cents 
and over, and under seventi‘en (17) cents, the wages of all men within the 
juri.sdiction of the Union employeil underground shall be increased twenty-five 
(25) cents per day over and above the wage scale In effect during the month of 
May. 1912; when the price of electrolytic copper is seventeen (17) cents and 
over, the wages of all men employed underground belonging to the Union shall 
be increased an additional twenty-five (25) cents per day over the scale of 
wages reeeivod during the numth of May, 1912. 

The lnt<‘ntion of the foregoing is that when the average monthly price of elec- 
trolytic copper is under flftwn (15) cents per ixmnd, all miners other than 
miners employed in shafts, station cutting, and winze.s, and station tenders, shall 
•receive $.3.50 per day; for all miners employed In shafts, station cutting, and 
winzes, and .station tenders, the wage rate shall be $4 per day ; when the aver- 
age monthly price of electrolytic copper is fift<M^n (15) cents and under seven- 
teen (17) cents then tlie wage rate shall he $.3.75 per day for all miners other 
than miners employed in shafts, station cutting, ami winzes, and station tenders, 
and for all miners employed in .shafts, station cutting, and winzes, and station 
tenders, the wage rate shall be $4.25 per <lay ; when the average monthly price 
of electrolytic copper is seventeen (17) cents per pound or over, the wage rate 
shall be $4 per day for all mliier.s otlmr than miners employo<l in .shafts, station 
cutting, and winzes, and station tenders, and for all miners in shafts, station 
cutting, and winzes, and station tenders, the wage rate shall he $4.50 per day. 

For all men employed upon the surface at or abiuit any of thq mines of ’the 
Mining Company, over whom the .said Union has acquired juri.sdiction from the 
mill and smeltermen’s union, the wage rale shall be ns follows: When the 
average monthly price of electrolytic copper is under fifteen (15) cents the wage 
rate .shall be the scale formerly require<l by that union when copper was under 
eighteen (18) cents per pound; when the average monthly price of electrolytic 
copper Is fifteen (15) cents and over and under eighteen (18) cents per pound, 
then the wage rate shall be Increaseil twenty -five cents (25^) per day above that 
scale, and when the average monthly prlc*e of electrolytic copper Is eighteen 
(18) cents per pound and over then the wage rate for such employees shall be 
increased an additional twenty-five cents (25^) r)er day. It la understood that 
whenever the (Company has ht^en paying during the month of May a rate in ex- 
cess of the Union wage scale, the foregoing increase shall not apply, but in no 
case shall any employee receive leas than the union scale as above specified. 

7. Should a miner’s employment terminate by reason of voluntarily quitting, 
discharge, or other reason before the end of any calendar month, the rate of 
settlement In such cases shall be as follows : 

The wage rate for any settlement made for any part of a month up to and 
including the 15th of such month shall be based upon the previous month’s 
price of electrolytic copper. 
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That wage rate for anv settlement made for any part of a month extending 
beyond the 16th of such month shall be made for the whole time of employ- 
ment in said month, at a rate base<i upon the average price of electrolytic 
copper for the first fifteen (15) days of the calendar month of settlement. 

8. Should the authority used in ascertaining the market price of copper ap- 
pear to either party to this agreement to be false or wrong at any time, then 
either party shall have the right to request that a representative be appointed 
by each party and those two persons shall appoint a third, a majority of whom 
shall decide (»n the method or means to be useil in arriving at the correct price 
of copper for the purposes of this agreement. 

9. Nothing in this agreement shall deny or preclude the right of employees, 
either themselves or through the said union, from taking up with the Mining 
Company the question of any grievance or unfair treatment or any matter not 
heroin agrf}e(l upon that may require adjustment. 

10. It Is agreed that this agreement and contract shall take effect from June 1, 
1012, and remain In full force and effect for a ina-iod of three (3) years from 
and after the date hereof, and that said agreement shall remain in full force 
and effect thereafter until thirty (30) days’ written notice shall be given by 
<‘lther party to the other of Its desire to terminate the contract. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part has caused these presents 
to be executed in duplicate by the following committee, thereunto duly author- 
ized by said first party, and the party of the second part has caused these pres- 
ents to he executed ln*dui)llcate by its proper officers, thereunto duly authorized, 
the day and year first above wTltten. 

Butte Miners’ Union No. 1, W. F. of M., 

By Jacob Ot.iver, 

W. M. Maxwell, 

Frank O’Connor, 

.Foseph Beniiat-l, 

Dennis Mttrpiiy, 

Authorized Committee of the Pai'ty of the First Part. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 

By C. F. Keli.ey, 

Jts Vice President y Party of the Feeond Part, 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 8. 


(A portion of (his exhibit, entitleil “ Rtn>ort of investigation of sanitary 
conditions in mines, and (►f the con<lItions under which the miners live in 
Silver Bow County,” is printed as Kelley Exhibit No. 11.) 


REPORT SHOWING RESULT OF INSPECTION OF DWELLINGS, HOTELS, BOOMING HOUSES, 
AND BOARDING HOUSES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 


(In this report w^e have detailed only conditions found to be insanitary. A 
report covering all of the houses inspected would make too large a volume.) 

No. 24 North Atlantic. Very dirty. Ten people; five rooms; 819 cubic feet 
air space to each. Toilet in house; sewer connection. Use condensed milk. 
One case tuberculosis, April, 1912. Disinfected six months ago. Tenant lived 
there five years. 

No. 240 Anaconda Road, rooming and boarding house. Sixteen people ; eight 
rooms, two people in each room; average air space, 540 cubic feet to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In creek. Own cow. Very dirty 
and insanitary place. Woman was cooking meal and looked very unclean. One 
tuberculosis, ‘September, 1909; one, March, 1910; and one. May, 1910. Never 


1.1 i sl 

No. 110 East Broadw’ay. Forty people; 35 rooms; average 1,760 cubic feet 
air space to each person. Two toilets Inside; sewer connection; fairly clean, 
but poor ventilation in the toilets; one tuberculosis, November, 1909. Never 
disinfected. 

No. 508 East Broadway. Six people ; one bedroom 16 by 9i by 9 ; 228 cubic 
feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. 
Milk from Indllpendent Dairy. House fairly clean; poorly ventilated. Toilet 
very dirty; bad Oder. One tuberculosis, March, 1910; one scarlet fever. May, 
1909. Never disinfected. Tenant lived there one month. 
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No. 486 East Broadway. Two people ; one bedroom ; 480 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside ; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Very small house; dark and dirty. One scarlet fever, December, 1908; 
one tuberculosis, July, 1911. Never disinfected. 

No. 833 East Broadway. Nine people; three rooms; room No. 1, five people, 
304 cubic feet air to each; room No. 2, 648 cubic feet; and room No. 4, 742 
cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet Inside; sewer connections. Milk 
from Montana Dairy. Sanitary conditions very bad; toilet very dirty. One 
tuberculosis, April, 1911. Never disinfected. 

No. 462 East Broadway. Seven people; three rooms. Room No. 1, three 
people, 836 cubic feet air space each; room No. 2, two people; and No. 8, two 
people, average 495 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet In the house; 
sewer connections. Milk from Western Dairy or Creamery. Very Insanitary; 
many flies; no screens; dirty rooms; and poor plastering. One tuberculosis, 
March, 1909. Never disinfected. 

No. 897 East Broadway, Pour people; three beilrooms. Room No. 1, 405 
cubic feet air space and rooms 2 and 3, 810 cubic feet air space to each person. 
Toilet outside ; sewage disposed of into cesspwL Own cow. House clean but 
henhouse and barn in back yard are very Insanitary. Slops and wuiste water 
thrown into streets. House and surrounding lots are owned by the Anaconda 
Mining Co. One scarlet fever, February, 1910. Never disinfected. Tenant 
lived there 18 years. 

No. 600^ East Broadway. Two i)eople ; one l)edroom ; 2.56 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage dlsi>osed of in cesspool. Milk from 
Lundgren. Neat, clean house. Water pipe under sink leaking, and owner re- 
fuses to repair; causes house to be damp. Never disinfected. One tubercu- 
losis, March, 1911. 

Nos. 246-250 East Broadway (Florence Hotel). Rooms fairly clean, but 
toilets very bad ; eight toilets in ba.sement very dark and dirty. Rear of this 
hotel, in alley, very dirty and insanitary. Shops and refuse thrown into she<l in 
rear. (See picture No. 1 of this shed and the pile of refuse.^) One tuberculosis, 
February, 1011; one tuberculosis, .January, 3912. 

No. 200 East Broadway. Four people; three bedrooms; poorly ventilated. 
Toilet outside; sewer connections. Milk from Independent Dairy, Very dirty 
and insanitary. One enteritis, April, 1911. Never disinfected. 

No. 324 East Broadway. Eight i)eople; four bcHlroonis. Room No. 1, 270 
cubic feet air space to each person; room No. 2, 3,512 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet Inside; sewer connection. Milk from West Side Dairy. No. 
screens on doors or windows; flies swarmed the place. Dirty and Insanitary. 
One scarlet fever, June, 1910. Don’t know when disinfected. Tenant lived 
there eight months. 

No. 2201 Cottonwood. Four people ; two bedrooms, 756 cubic feet air space to 
each person; fairly clean. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use 
condensed milk. Children playing around house with swollen necks, dLscharge 
from ear, and eruptions on face. Never bmi disinfected. One scarlet fever, 
December, 1911 ; one scarlet fever, January, 1912. Tenant lived there 11 months. 
If place had been disinfected since January, 1912, pre.sent tenants would know. 

No. 210 Curtis. Five people ; two bedrooms. Room No. 1, 494, and room No. 2, 
741 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside ; sewage disposed of lu 
cesspool. Milk from Holstein Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, August, 
1909. Very dirty ; cesspool only 4 feet from house. 

No. 17 Corra Terrace. Four pt^ople; two bedrooms. Room No. 1, 544 cubic 
feet, and room No. 2, 342 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside ; 
sewage disposed of through a pipe from the house to the alley ; carries slops, 
etc., into street Milk from Mrs. Pierce, who has no license. Never disinfected. 
One tuberculosis, September, 1909. 

No. 22 Cora Terrace. Four people ; one bedroom, 272 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Own cow. 
Never disinfected. Very dirty house. Cowpen at back door. Many flies; no 
screens. Pipes In sink leaking and water dripping from side of house. One 
enteritis, August 1009, and one August 1911. 

No. 1519 Clayton. Toilet outside ; sewage disposed of In cesspwd. Milk from 
Thomas, who has no license. House fairly clean, but yard very dirty. One 
tuberc^losls, Januaryi 1911. Never disinfected. 


» Not printed. 
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No. 2127 South Colorado. Toilet Inside; seuer connections. Milk from Hol- 
stein Dairy. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, December, 1909. Hoiwe 
fairly clean, but yard very dirty. 

No. 128 Covert. Twelve people ; seven bedrooms ; average 800 cubic feet air 
space to each person. Toilet inside; sewer connections. Use condensed milk. 
One enteritis, July, 1910. Toilet very dirty, small, and dark and poorly ven- 
tilated. Never disinfected. 

No. 1817 South Dakota. Ten people; one room; 352 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage dispo.sed of into cesspool. Use con- 
densed milk. Never disinfected. No communicahle disease past two years. 
Very filthy, dirty place. Only one bed, and those who do not get into bed must 
sleep on old clothes or mattress on the floor. Glass broke out of windows and 
paper substituted. Hole In middle of the room; slops and dish water thrown 
Into it. Odor In house very bad. Tenant lived there seven years. 

No. 137 East Daly. One room; one bedroom; 980 cubic feet air space. 
Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into street. Do not use milk. Never disin- 
fected. One tuberculosis, April, 1912. Very dirty and filthy place. Bad odor. 
Woman very unclean, and stated had running sores on her hips ; her face an 1 
hands were covered with pimples. No garbage can, and slops, etc., thrown 
into street* 

No. 823 North Excelsior. Four people; two rooms; 750 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet in house; .sewer connection. Milk from Mrs. Shea, who 
has no license. One tuberculosis, October, 1910. Never dlsinfecte<l. Very 
dirty place and yard. 

No. 2108 Flrr. Five people; one room; ,S72 cubic feet air space to each per- 
son. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Use condensed milk. 
Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, November, 1909. Fairly clean, but 
crowded. 

No. 908 George Street. Three people; two room.s; 800 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Milk from Del- 
more. Never disinfected. One typhoid, June, 1910. House fairly clean, but 
cesspool only 10 feet from house. 

No. 1121 Gallatin. Fairly clean house, but cesspool only 5 feet from hou.se. 
Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from Nine Mile Dairy. 
Disinfected February, 1912. One scarlet fever, .January, 1912. 

No. 307 East Granite. Vacant house, very dirty; surroundings ver>" Insani- 
tary. One enteritis, September, 1909. Do not know when disinfected. 

No. 1139 East Galena. Five people; two rooms; 300 cubic feed air space to 
each Iverson. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of into street. Milk from John 
Bono. Never disinfected. One enteritis, August, 1910. House clean Inside, 
yard and surroundings very dirty and Insanitary; pools of dirty water around 
and under the hou.se ; people state would dig ces.spool soon. 

No. 124 East Granite (Hazel Block), Ninety people; 48 rooms, average 585 
cubic feet air space to each person. Rooms fairly clean, but garbage allowed 
to accumulate outside the kitchen door and apparently not hauled away for 
some time. Four toilets In hoiuse; sewage disposed of into sewer. Milk from 
Indei)endent or Eagle Dairy. Disinfected September. 1909. No communicable 
disea.se in past two years. One typhoid In .Tune, 1910. Tenant lived there 


six years. 

No. 1019 East Galena. Two people ; one room, 540 cubic feet air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into street. Milk from Turner, 
who has no license. Never disinfected. One enteritis, December, 1910. Dirty 
water from houses upon hill, making It very insanitary around this and other 
places In this vicinity. . 

No. 2210 Hays Street. Five people ; two rooms, 450 cubic feet air space to each 
person. Toilet outside ; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Milk from Meader- 
vllle Dairy. Disinfected March, 1912, One scarlet fever, March, 1912. Very 
dirty and Insanitary. Hogpen 20 feet from house, and refuse and slops thrown 
Into alley. ^ 

No. 102 Kemper. Four people ; one bedroom, 264 cubic feet air space to each 
person. Toilet outside ; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Milk from Montana 
Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, August, 1909. Cesspool only 10 feet 
from house ; very dirty, and odor is .so bad people state they are going to move 
on this account ; has not been cleanefi for some time. 

No. 27 East* La Platte. Ten people; four rooms. Room No. 1, 324 cubic 
feet air spnee/and rooms 2, 3, and 4, 697 cubic feet air space to each perron. 
Sewage disposed of into street. Toilet outside. Milk from Mrs. OBrlen, 
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who has no license. Never dlsinfectetl. One enteritis, August 1911. House 
fairly clean, back yard dirty and Insanitary. 

No. 61 East La Platte. Four people; one room, 378 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside ; sewage disposed of into street. Milk from Mrs. 
O’Brien, who has no license. One typhoid, April, 1910. Disinfected April, 
1912. House fairly clean, but great deal of water running through yard, and 
big puddle of water standing in front of the house (green color). 

No. 395 East Mercury. Twelve people ; three r(K>ms. Room No. 1, 187 cubic 
feet air space to each person ; rooms Nos. 2 and 3, 140 cubic feet air space to eacli 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of into cesspool. Milk from Riley. 
Never disinfected. No communicable disease in past two years. Place very 
dirty, insanitary, and crowded. 

No. 254 East Mercury (Chinese laundry). Five people; one room, 500 cubic 
feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage dlspostnl of in (‘csspool. 
Use condensed milk. Never disinfected. No communicable disease in past two 
jears. Very dirty and Insanitary. 

No. 49 Missoula Avenue. Five people; three rooms, 714 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disi>osed into cesspool. Own cow. 
Never disinfected. One enteritis, August, 1911. Very dirty and Insanitary 
place. 

No. 347 East Mercury (dago village). Tliree people ; one room, 514 cubic feet 
air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In street Use 
condensed milk. Never dislnfecte<l. One tul>erculosls, 1909, and one tuber- 
culosis, 1911. No garbage cans in tills iieighliorhood, and slops and dirty water 
tlirown into street. Tliree men batcliing here. Very dirty and insanitary in 
and around the house. (See photograph' No. 8, two of the occupants of tlie 
liouse standing in front of garbage pile. No. 2, manure pile rear and close to 
street. Photograph No. 4 is anotlier view of this settlement; houses very close 
together, several families living in less than 50 feet; slops and refuse thrown 
into street; looks very Insanitary.) 

No. 214 East Mercury. Three p<H)plc; two beilrooms, 540 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspcK)!. Milk from 
Montana Dairy. Disinfected regularly. One tuberculosis, March, 1910. In- 
side of house neat and clean ; water pii>c broken in sink, and holes in bottom of 
sink ; owner refu.ses to connect and repair. Os.sik)oI and toilet only about 15 
feet from house and three families use them ; very insanitary. 

No. 276 East Park (Clarence Hotel). Kitchen in a very insanitary condition 
wlien inspecteil August 7, 1912; scraps of food on floors and porch, and heaps 
of it in back yard. 

No. 17 South Oklahoma. Seven people; two rooms. Room No. I, five people, 
259 cubic feet air space, and room No. 2, two people, 549 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage dl.spose<l of into cvssiiool. Use condenseil 
milk. One enteritis, August, 1909. Never dislnfecteil. House very dirty and 
crowded; poorly ventilatiHi. 

No. 301 East Park. Four people ; two bedrooms, 540 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet Inside; sewer connections. Milk from .Fohn Bros., who 
have no license. Never disinfected. One scarlet fever, August, 1910. Very 
dirty, dark, and poorly ventilated. Tenant llveil there 20 years. 

No. 705 East Park. One person ; one room, 1,404 cubic feet air space. Toilet 
outside; sewage disposed of in cessjKxil. Use condensed milk. Disinfected 
August, 1911. One tuberculosis, February, 1909. Two dogs in kitchen; un- 
covered food also in kitchen. Toilet and kitchen very dirty and Insanitary. 

No. 337 East Park. Four people; two rooms, 544 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, August, 1999. Many outside 
toilets in this neighborhood ; not very clean or sanitary. 

No. 918 East Park. Five people; two bedrooms. Room No. 1, three people, 
447 cubic feet air space ; room No. 2, two people, 405 cubic feet air space to each 
iierson. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Never dlsinfecte<i. 
One tuberculosis, April, 1912. Milk, Holstein Dairy. Very dirty; many flies; 
floors dirty and slop palls uncovered. 

No. 449 East Park. Two people; two rooms, 1,080 cubic feet air spac'e to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewer connection. Use condensed milk. Disin- 
fected August, 1910. One enteritis, June, 1910. Fairly clean. No ventilation 
from toilet, except through the kitchen. Very insanitary. 


1 Photographs not printed. 
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No. 340 Kast Park (rear). Three people; one room, 278 cubic feet air space 
to each per.son. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Do not use 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, Agust, 1909. Very dirty and in- 
sanitary. Many flies ; no screens on doors or windows. Back yard full of trash 
and rubbish. 

No. 301 East Park. Two people; 2 berdooms, 911 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use condense<l 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1910. House condemned. 
Tenants pay no rent. Very filthy and dirty. 

No. 343 East Park. Six jieople; four rooms. Rooms 1 and 2, 540 cubic feet 
air space; 3 and 4, 1,200 cubic feet air apace to each person. Toilet inside; 
sewage disposed of in cesspool. Milk from Montana Dairy. Never <llsinfected. 
One tuberculosis, January, 1910. Very dirty house; no screcui doors or win- 
dows; many files; water pipes leaking in toilet and toilet very dirty and in- 
sanitary. 

No. 117 West Pacific. Four people; one room, 380 cubic feet air to each 
l)erson. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in ces.spool. Milk from Reliable 
Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, September, 1909. House very dirty, 
poorly ventilated, and crow<led. 

No. 349 East l*ark. Four pcx)ple; one bedroom, 236 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of into cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, February, 1909. House fairly 
clean, but crowded ; four families use same toilet. 

No. 253 West Pacific. Ten people; 3 rcKuns. Room No. 1, 300 cubic feet air, 
and rooms 2 and 3, 520 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; 
sewage disposed of in cessiM)ol. Milk from Phillips, who has no license. 
Never dlslrifected. One enteritis, July, 1910. Fairly clean. Water pipe from 
sink empties into street within few feet from the house; bad odor. 

No, 19 Plum Street. Three people; two bcMlrooms, average air apace to each 
person 434 cubic fc*et. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Use 
condensed milk. Never disinfected. One scarlet fever, December, 1911. House 
small and dark; little chance to isolate scarlet-fever patients. Tenant lived 
there one month. Would not know about disinfection. 

No. 30 IMuin Street (fiat No. 1). Eight iH*ople; 2 rooms. Room No. 1, 449 
feet, and room No. 2, 166 cubic feet air space to each person. Six people In 
room No. 2. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cessixw)!. Milk from George 
Plnchello. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1911. House fairly 
clean but very crowded. 

No, 30 Plum Street (flat No. 2). Five people; two rooms. Room No. 1, three 
people, 480 cubic feet air, and room No. 2, two people, 720 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disi)oseil of into cesspool. Milk from 
George Plnchello. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1911, and one 
tuberculosis, October, 1911. House fairly clean, but pigpen at back door, very 
insanitary. 

No. 41 Plum Street. Six people ; three rtwras, 715 cubic air space to each per- 
son. Toilet outside; sewage dlsjKJsed of In cessjwol. Milk from Pinchello. 
Never disinfected. One typhoid fever, October, 1910. House fairly clean, but 
back yard filthy; cowpen at back door, very insanitary. 

N»). 1105 East Park. Seven i>eople ; three rooms. Room No. 1, 420 cubic feet, 
room No. 2, 600 cubic feet, and No. 3, 700 cubic feet air space to each person. 
Toilet outside; sewage dlsposevl of in cessp<H)l. Use condensed milk. Disin- 
fected September, 1910. One tuberculosis, February, 1910. House fairly clean, 
but conditions in back yard very bad ; many flies, etc. 

No. 21 Plum Street. Condition in vacant half block adjacent to this place 
is very insanitary; people in streets above keep hogs and cows; slops and 
refuse are thrown into alley, rain washes it down into flat where it lodges In an 
old cellar on flat, close to 21 Plum Street ; no drainage from tills hole and water 
stands in it until dried up by the sun ; cats are drowned here and dead animals 
are thrown Into this hole; people compelled to keep windows and doors closed 
on account of the odor from this place. 

No. 430 East Park. Vacant brick house; very dirty and insanitary in and 
about the place. Family living in basement Very dirty; no garbage cans; 
slops and refuse thrown in back yard close to back door. Never disinfected. 
One tubercidflsis, January, 1909. 

No. 812 East Park (saloiin and rooming house; proprietor, Mr. Saalr). 
Saloon and rooms insanitary, and back yard very dirty ; slops and refuse thrown 
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under stairway at back door ; odor from this very ba<l. Saair’s attention called 
to it and photo No. 5 ‘ shows the pile of refuse under the stairway. 

No. 29 East Quartz (Silver Lake Hotel). Seventy-five people; 35 rooms; 
two people in each room; average air space, 720 cubic feet to each person. 
Toilet Inside ; sewer connection. Milk from Crescent Dairy. Disinfected regu- 
larly. One scarlet fever, April, 1910, one tuberculosis, January, 1911, and one 
diphtheria, August, 1909. House and rooms clean and neat Inside. Alley in 
rear very dirty and Insanitary. Refuse from the hotel thrown out of windows 
into vacant lot on west side; landlady of the Napton Hotel stated smell from 
this vacant lot very bad at times and has often lost roomers on this account. 
There is also a large open box at rear of hotel in alley which is used for 
garbage, etc. ; the lady at Napton state<l this box is often filled and then not 
cleane<i out for two or three days and this also causes her roomers to complain 
and leave the hotel. The alley In general Is very dirty (except at rear of 
Napton Hotel) and needs cleaning up. 

No. 12r>9 East Second. Four people; three rooms. Room No. 1, two people, 
770 cubic feet; room No. 2, one, 1,100 cubic feet of air space to each person; 
room No. 3, not occupied. Toilet outside; sewage dls^msed of in cesspool. 
Milk from Mrs. Peary, who has no license. Never dlHlnfocte<l. One tuberculosis, 
March, 1909. House fairly clean, but cesspool only 3 feet from house. 

No. 310 Shields. Six people; one room, 220 cubic feet of air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Milk from Parrott 
Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, July, 1910. Dirty and insanitary; 
poor ventilation ; but one small window In beilroonL 

No. 401 Shields. Six people; one bedroom, 200 cubic feet air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Milk from Delmore. 
Never disinfected. One enteritis in February, 1912. House dirty, dark, and 
damp. Raining while inspector there, and the people had pan In the center 
of the room to catch the water which leaked through the roof. 

No. 530 Shields. Six people ; three rooms, average 450 cubic feet of air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage dlspoae<i of in cesspool. Used con- 
densed milk. Never disinfected. One enteritis in August, 1910. House fairly 
clean, but cesspool only 4 feet from house and very insanitary. No sewerage 
in this neighborhood. Present tenant has lived there six months. 

No. 22 East Summit. Pour people; two bedrooms, average 576 cubic feet of 
air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Use 
condensed milk. Never disinfected. One tul>ercuIosls, April, 1910. House and 
back yard fairly clean, but slops, etc., thrown into street. 

No. 12 East Summit. Two people ; two bedrooms, 960 cubic feet of air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Milk from 
Mrs. Sullivan, who has no license. Never disinfected. One enteritis in August, 
1910. House fairly clean. Cesspool dirty and insanitary, needs cleaning 
badly. 

No. 1550 Second Avenue. Five people; two beclrooms. Room No. 1, 540 
cubic feet of air space, and room No. 2, 810 cubic feet of air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sew’age disposed of in cesspool. Use condensecl milk. 
Never disinfected. One tuberculosis In January, 1910. House fairly clean. 
Two small windows on one side and one 2 feet square on the other. Yard 
very dirty; full of ddbris. Chicken coop and toilet 10 feet from house and 
very dirty and insanitary. 

No. 103 Toboggan. Three people; two rooms. Room No. 1, 1,080 cubic feet, 
of air space, and No. 2, 702 cubic feet of air space to each individual. Toilet 
outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Milk from Mrs. Hollohan, who has 
no license. Never disinfected. Two tuberculosis in March, 1910. House fairly 
clean, but surrounding neighborhood Is dirty and insanitary; neighbors throw 
slops and wash water into streets. 

No. 920 Waukesha. One person ; two bedrooms, 1,512 cubic feet of air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool and garbage 
can. Use condensed milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis In April, 1912. 
Very dirty and insanitary. 

No. 525 North Wyoming. Two people; one room, 605 cubic feet of air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use con- 
dens^ milk. Never disinfected. Two tuberculosis in May, 1909. This and 
following two houses are very dirty and insanitary. Poor ventilation. Occu- 


> Not printed. 
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No. 340 Kast Park (rear). Three people; one room, 278 cubic feet air space 
to each per.son. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Do not use 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, Agust, 1909. Very dirty and in- 
sanitary. Many flies ; no screens on doors or windows. Back yard full of trash 
and rubbish. 

No. 301 East Park. Two people; 2 berdooms, 911 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use condense<l 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1910. House condemned. 
Tenants pay no rent. Very filthy and dirty. 

No. 343 East Park. Six jieople; four rooms. Rooms 1 and 2, 540 cubic feet 
air space; 3 and 4, 1,200 cubic feet air apace to each person. Toilet inside; 
sewage disposed of in cesspool. Milk from Montana Dairy. Never <llsinfected. 
One tuberculosis, January, 1910. Very dirty house; no screcui doors or win- 
dows; many files; water pipes leaking in toilet and toilet very dirty and in- 
sanitary. 

No. 117 West Pacific. Four people; one room, 380 cubic feet air to each 
l)erson. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in ces.spool. Milk from Reliable 
Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, September, 1909. House very dirty, 
poorly ventilated, and crow<led. 

No. 349 East l*ark. Four pcx)ple; one bedroom, 236 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of into cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, February, 1909. House fairly 
clean, but crowded ; four families use same toilet. 

No. 253 West Pacific. Ten people; 3 rcKuns. Room No. 1, 300 cubic feet air, 
and rooms 2 and 3, 520 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; 
sewage disposed of in cessiM)ol. Milk from Phillips, who has no license. 
Never dlslrifected. One enteritis, July, 1910. Fairly clean. Water pipe from 
sink empties into street within few feet from the house; bad odor. 

No, 19 Plum Street. Three people; two bcMlrooms, average air apace to each 
person 434 cubic fc*et. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Use 
condensed milk. Never disinfected. One scarlet fever, December, 1911. House 
small and dark; little chance to isolate scarlet-fever patients. Tenant lived 
there one month. Would not know about disinfection. 

No. 30 IMuin Street (fiat No. 1). Eight iH*ople; 2 rooms. Room No. 1, 449 
feet, and room No. 2, 166 cubic feet air space to each person. Six people In 
room No. 2. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cessixw)!. Milk from George 
Plnchello. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1911. House fairly 
clean but very crowded. 

No, 30 Plum Street (flat No. 2). Five people; two rooms. Room No. 1, three 
people, 480 cubic feet air, and room No. 2, two people, 720 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disi)oseil of into cesspool. Milk from 
George Plnchello. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1911, and one 
tuberculosis, October, 1911. House fairly clean, but pigpen at back door, very 
insanitary. 

No. 41 Plum Street. Six people ; three rtwras, 715 cubic air space to each per- 
son. Toilet outside; sewage dlsjKJsed of In cessjwol. Milk from Pinchello. 
Never disinfected. One typhoid fever, October, 1910. House fairly clean, but 
back yard filthy; cowpen at back door, very insanitary. 

N»). 1105 East Park. Seven i>eople ; three rooms. Room No. 1, 420 cubic feet, 
room No. 2, 600 cubic feet, and No. 3, 700 cubic feet air space to each person. 
Toilet outside; sewage dlsposevl of in cessp<H)l. Use condensed milk. Disin- 
fected September, 1910. One tuberculosis, February, 1910. House fairly clean, 
but conditions in back yard very bad ; many flies, etc. 

No. 21 Plum Street. Condition in vacant half block adjacent to this place 
is very insanitary; people in streets above keep hogs and cows; slops and 
refuse are thrown into alley, rain washes it down into flat where it lodges In an 
old cellar on flat, close to 21 Plum Street ; no drainage from tills hole and water 
stands in it until dried up by the sun ; cats are drowned here and dead animals 
are thrown Into this hole; people compelled to keep windows and doors closed 
on account of the odor from this place. 

No. 430 East Park. Vacant brick house; very dirty and insanitary in and 
about the place. Family living in basement Very dirty; no garbage cans; 
slops and refuse thrown in back yard close to back door. Never disinfected. 
One tubercidflsis, January, 1909. 

No. 812 East Park (saloiin and rooming house; proprietor, Mr. Saalr). 
Saloon and rooms insanitary, and back yard very dirty ; slops and refuse thrown 
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and lives at No. 8 Rldgley Avenue. Never disinfected. One enteritis in 
October, 1911, and one case of tuberculosis In the house now. House and yard 
fairly clean, but Rldgley Avenue, where slops, etc., are thrown, would require 
a boat to get through. 

No. 47 East Woolman. Seven people; three rooms. Room No. 1, three people, 
266 cubic feet of air space to each person, and No. 2, three persons; room No. 
3, two people, 224 cubic feet of air space to each person. Toilet outside; 
sewage disposed of in street. Use condensed milk. Never disinfected. One 
tuberculosis in February, 1910. House fairly clean. Toilet very dirty and 
insanitary. Slops thrown Into street and run back into kitchen. 

No. 20 East Woolman. Seven people; three rooms. Room Nos. 1 and 2, 
756 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in 
cesspool. Use condensed milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis In 1911. 
House very dirty and In.sanltary. Some cabins in connection in rear are filthy 
dirty. 

No. 432 East Park. In basement, very dirty and Insanitary. No garbage 
cans. Back yard very dirty. People up stairs complain of the Insanitary con- 
ditions below. 

Mrs. McGrath, on Transit Street, selling milk to Mrs. William Malcare, 826 
West Dally, has no license. Place very dirty and insanitary. Small barn. 
No ventilation. Chickens, ducks, turkeys, and pigs and cattle all together in 
same barn. Large manure piles at rear and side of barn. Great many files. 
Pools of water here and there. Women very unclean. 

Photograph No. 1,* manure piles at rear of 422 Transit. People have two or 
three cows and understand sell milk. Many flies around here, also, and condi- 
tions very insanitary. 

No. 137 East Dally. Woman living alone; she is very dirty and filthy. House 
very unclean ; queer odor ; should be fumigated. Woman stated she had run- 
ning sores on her body and her face was covere<l with pimples. East Dally to 
Main Street very dirty and insanitary. People throw slops and dirty water 
Into street. No sewer in this neighborhoo<l. Many children playing In this 
water. 

East Galena Street. From 416 to 1139, very dirty and insanitary. No sewer- 
age. Sloi)s and dirty water thrown into yards and streets. Foul odor. Water. 
fr(»m houses on the lilU above this street comes down and runs through 'yards, 
below. P(x>ls and small streams of water every few yards. At 1139 Eaat 
Galena water in pools under and around the house. Odor very foul. 

No. 435 East Afercury (see photo 89).* Three cows. Yards and barns very 
dirty and filthy. Wet manure 3 or 4 inches deep all over yards. Two calves 
about 2 months old ; chickens, ducks, turkeys, cows, and calves all mix together. 
Woman claimed she did not sell milk, but am of the opinion that she does. 
Stated she was a widow and alone and could not keep yard any cleaner. 

No. 214 West Mercury. Three families use the same tr)11ct and cesspool, 
Very small and insanitary. Water pipes and sink in house 214, but not con- 
nected, and owner refu.ses to connect. Sink full of hoI(>s. Should have new 
sink and pipes connecte<l, a.s it would help to make the place more sanitary. 

Mrs. Gray, 1215 West Granite. Selling milk to Mr. Pat Koane, 1207 West 
Granite; has no license. Barn small and no ventilation. Lady atate<i did not 
house cattle, but let them roam the hills night and day. Chickens and ducks 
housed In barns. 

Basement of Napton Hotel (Young Woman’.s Association). Lady in charge 
called attention to rear window in kitchen which oixmed out on alley at rear ; 
stated slops and other refuse is being thrown into this open window from 
adjoining houses and at times the stench is terrible. All the cooking for the 
Y. W. A. is done here, and on account of these ptK)ple using this open window 
for a garbage can makes It very Insanitary. 

Photo No. 85,* back yard and toilet, 337 East Park Street. Very insanitary. 

Photo No. 86,* back yard, 1100 block, Bast Broadway. “ X ” shows opening 
Into shallow sewer, which has l>een provided for carrying off the slops. Gen- 
eral conditions around this place insanitary. 

Photo No. 87,* rear of 480 East Broadway. General Junk pile and children 
at play. 

Photo No, 88,* back yard, 430 Lee Avenue. Very insanitary. 

Photo No. 89,* manure pile and barn, near 4^ Bast Mercury. Very dirty 
cow yards and barn. Three milch cows, two young calves, and chickens, ducks, 
etc., all mixed together. Very Insanitary. 


»^.Vot printed. 
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Photo No. 90,^ rear 346 Kast Broadway. Surrounding conditions very fair. 

Thorough Inspection made of poor farm. Complete report of this inspection 
has been submitted to Board of County Commissioners of Silver Bow County. . 
In general we find that there is much need in way of improvement at the poor 
farm. 

Photo No. 91,' 712 North Wyoming. “ X ” marks dead chicken. General con- 
ditions very insanitary. Entire block is one general junk pile. 

Photo No. 92,' back yard 321 Center, Very Insanitary. “ XX ” is pile of soiled 
clothes. 

Photo No. 94,' rear of 145 East La Platte. Great deal of filth around. This 
place is insanitary. 

IMioto No. 95,' chicken yard No. 20 O’Neill Street, Centerville. The arrow 
poirds to wheelbarrow of manure. Place wet and filthy and only 16 by 20 feet, 
with turkeys, chickens, geese, and goat, also the dog. 

Photo No. 96,' same as 94. Very filthy and insanitary. 

Photo No. 97,' la another view of No. 20 O’Neiil Street, Centerville. 

Plioto No. 98' shows the drain from Bennett Street to I^a Platte Street in 
Centerville. 

Plioto No. 99,' another view of No. 20 O’Neill Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 100a,' part of East La Platte Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 101a,' back yard No. 60 East La Platte Street, Centerville. 

IMioto No. 102,' back yard Mlnah Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 3,' general catchall in Centerville, natural drainage, only sewer 
known. 

Photo No. 304a,' back yard No, 20 O’Neill Street Centerville. 

Photo No. 105,' another view of same yard, general conditions ; 100a to 105, 
inclusive, very dirty and insanitary. 

Photo No. 109,' side street 1100 block on East Broadway. 

Photo No, 123,' rear 728 i North Montana. 

Photo No. 122,' No. 1600 Second Avenue, out on the fiats The body of water 
remains whole year around. 

Plioto No. 123,' rear of West I^a Platte Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 120,' two old manure piles, rear of 422 Transit Street, Walkervllle. 

Photo No. 125,' toilet at 320 W'est Dally Street, Centerville. Very filthy and 
^dlrty ; floor covered w’ith feces, “ X ” marks a pile of manure. 

photo No. 326,' shows hole on West Dally Street, Walkervllle. Water has no 
Outlet and has a greenish color. 

Photo No. 327,' a street in Meaderville. 

Photo No. 328,' Main Street in Meaderville, 

Photo No. 129,' rear of Main Street in Meaderville. 

AIB ANALYSIS. 

Saloon, corner Main and Broadway. Barometric reading, 24.3; temperature, 
62; hygrometer, wet bulb 56, dry 62; carbon dioxide, 7.4 parts per 10,000; 
himiidity, 69. 

"saloon, 120 West Park. Barometric reading, 24.3; temperature, 55; hygrome- 
ter, wet bulb 52, dry 55 ; humidity, 82 ; carbon dioxide, 6.2 parts per 10,000. 

Schilling’s pool room, North Main. Barometric reading, 24,3; temperature, 
67 ; hygrometer, wet bulb .56, dry 57 ; carbon dioxide, 7.3 parts per 10,000. 

Symons Dry Goods Co.: Barometric reading, 24.3; temperature, 66; hy- 
grometer, wet bulb 57, dry 66; humidity, 58; carbon dioxide, 6.1 parts per 
10 , 000 . 


BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF AIB. 

341 East Park, kitchen, negative, dining room, Florence Hotel, tetanus; 
349 East Park, staphlacoccus aureus; 361 East Park, staphlacoccus albus; 
Bennett Block, second floor, colon bacillus; 343 East Park, upstairs, diplococ- 
cus pneumonia and staphlacoccus albus ; 391 East Park, dining room, diplococ- 
cus pneumonia; 343 East Park, toilet, colon bacillus; Bismark Saloon, West 
Granite, negative; Merkle Cigar Store, North Main, negative; Schilling’s pool 
room, negative; Symons Dry Goods Co., wrapping room, staphlacoccus albus; 
328 West Park (saloon), negative; 619 Bast Broadway, colon bacillus; comer 
Main and Bjjadway (saloon), negative. 


» Not printed. 
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llEPOKT OF CONDITIONS NOTED IN STDECTS. 

By M. T. McXallan, M. D. 

Little Minah. This street Is about 20 feet wide. Housos are built close 
together. No sewoi*. Toilets close to hack door at iiuiny houses. Rubbish and 
slops thro^^T^ into street. Alley b(‘t\ve'en Minah and lUiflfalo about 12 feet 
wide; very filthy. Garbage thrown into alley. No sewer. 

Mullin Street. Pile of decayed meal in alh‘y near butcher shop. Refuse 
thrown on street In front of Mullin House. This part of the strei*t Is flat and 
very little drainage. Refuse from W(‘lls and Genter StretM.s washed down and 
becomes stagnant liere. Some of the people have cows, and tlie manure Is very 
much in evidence. 

En.st La Platte. No sewer. Slop thrown In stroi^t. Many people have cows. 
A’ery dirty back yards. Refuse from Bennett ami O’Neill Streets drain into 
East La Platte. Alley between Bennett and O’Neill Streets very dirty and 
narrow. So much refuse thrown into ally it is almost iin|>ossible to drive 
through. Peoi)le also have j)igs, ami troughs are built to carry refuse from 
back yard into alley. Tliis drains into Ea‘<t La Platte. 

Toboggan Avenue. Receives drainage from T.exing(<m ami Gladstone Streets. 
Many peor>le have eons and chi<‘kens. Tin eans and refuse thrown Into street 
Avenue steep and narrow, and people depend on floods to clean the street. 

Anaconda Road. This street is not very dirty. There is no sewerage, how- 
ever. 

Clear Grit. Street is narrow but fairly clean. Houses are very small. 

North Wyoming, 700 block. ITils is one of the dirtiest and most insanitary 
places inspected. Houses ])uilt througliout the block with little regard for jdleys. 
Small and dirty. Slops thrown into street from nearly all the places. House* 
are so thick there Is scarcely room for toilets, and from the odor think toilets 
are not cleaned regularly. Some people have cows, and their places are filthy. 

East Woolman Street. Tin cans and slops thrown into street. One place (47 
East Woolman) do not carry slops as far as street i)nt throw It out of the buck 
door and let it run over the sidewalk. People on south side throw refuse out 
bark door, and It runs into Gtigmui Street. No sewer, 

Ohio, Hopkins, New, and Mahoney Streets. This .section is wliat is know'n as 
the Cabbage Patch and is too tiltliy to describe. Found hnt one garbage can 
covereil ; many of the garbage cans on the sidewalks ami in the streets. Houses 
small, poorly ventilate<l ; alloys filthy. Dead dog found in alley and, jiulglng 
from odor, believe had been dead three or four days. Understand many miners 
live in this .section on account of the cheap rent. 

IMeuderville Street. Slop and refuse thrown into street on south side of Main, 
north end of town. People have toilets built near the creek and trenches run- 
ning from toilets to creek. Many keep pigs and cows. 

Flat. The flat in general Is })retty clean, but it is too flat for drainage. 
Many people have dug wells and use the water. 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 9. 

Grant Deed. 

This indenture made the eighth day of April, A. D. 1912, between Robert 
Lalng (unmarried), of Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont., party of the first part, 
and Archibald Chisholm, of the same place, party of the second part : 

Witnesseth that the said party of the first part, in consideration of the sum 
of one and no one-hundredths dollar.s, lawful money of the United States of 
America, to him in hand paid, tlHJ receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, hns 
granted and conveyed, and by these presents does grant and convey, unto the 
said party of the second part, and to his heirs and assigns forever, all of the 
following-described property, situated in Silver Bow County, State of Montana, 
to wit: 

Lot numbered twenty-three (23) in block numbered five (5) of the Hope 
Addition to Butte, Mont., according to the official pint and survey thereof now 
on file In the office of the county clerk and recorder of the said Silver Bow 
County, Mont. 

Excepting and reserving, however, from this conveyance nil ores and min- 
erals beneath the surfece of the above-described premises, with the right to 
88819*-~S. Doc. 415, (M-1— volJ 55 
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mine for and extract the same, i>rovlded that in tlie exercise of such mining 
rlf'ht the surface thereof shall iiot he disturbed or Interfered with or in any 
wise damaged. 

Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, and appurt(‘- 
nances thereunto belonging or m any wise appertaining, and the reversions, 
remainders, rents, issues, and profits thereof. 

To Iiave and to hold all and singular the said premises, together with the 
appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part and to his heirs and 
assigns forever. 

In witn<*ss whereof the said party of the first part has hereunto set his hun<l 
the day and year first above written. 

lloBEiiT Laing. 

State of Montana, County of Fitli'cr Bow, sa: 

On the 9th day of April, in the year 1912, before me, Isaac W. Genzbergf'r, 
a notary public in and for State of Montana, personally appeared Robert 
Tijilng (unmarried), to me personally krnnvn to be the person whose name is 
subscribed to the foregoing instrument, and severally acknowkslged to me that 
he executed the same. 

In witness wherc'of, I have honnmto sot my hand and affixed my notarial 
seal, the day and year in this certificate above written. 

[SEAL.] Isaac; W. Genzbeuger, 

Notary Puhlic for the ftiate of Montana, 

rcftiding at Butte, Mont. 

My Gommisslon expires IMarch 25, 1914. 

File<l for record September 5, A. I>. 1913, at 35 minutes past 2 o’clock p. m. 

Dave Keuoe, County Recorder, 
By Leo Butler, Deputy. 

(Recorded in vol. 108 of deeds, at page 456, records of Sliver Bow Cotmty, 
State of Montana.) 


KELIEY EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

This indenture, made the Oth day of May, in the year of our TA>rd one thou- 
sand nine hundred and fourteen, between the Butte Land and Investment Co., 
a corporation duly organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of Montana, the party of tlie first part, ami Alexander Mnckel, of 
Butte, Silver Bow County, ISIont., the party of the second part. 

lVltne.s.seth, (hat the said party of the first part, for and In consideration 
of the Slim of one and no hundredths dollars ($1), lawful money of the Unlteil 
Slates of America, to it in hand paid by the said party of the second part, 
the receipt whereof Is hereby acknowleilged, does by these presents grant, bar- 
gain, sell, convey, and confirm unto tlie said party of the second part, and to his 
lielrs and assigns, forever, all those certain lots, pieces or x>arcels of land 
situate, lying, and being In the county of Silver Bow and State of Montana, 
described as follows, to wit: 

l.ots numbered thirty-eight (38) and thirty-nine (39) in block No. two (2) 
of the Hurlburt Addition to the City Of Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont., 
accortllng to the survey and plat there<if on file in the office of the clerk and 
reconler of Silver Bow County, Mont 

Exc*ei)ting from this grant and from the operation thereof, and reserving to 
the grantor herein, all veins, leads, hales, letlges, ores, mines, minerals, metals, 
and mineral-bearing earth, rock and deposits, within or belonging to the alwvc 
described triict of ground ; together witli the right to enter beneath the surface of 
the above-descrlbe(l tract of gnmnd, and to mine, prosiiect for, and extract any 
and all of said ores and minerals, metals, and mineral-hearing earth, rock and 
deposits wltliin or belonging to the said above describetl tract of ground, un- 
derneath a horizontal plane parallel to and fifty (50) feet below the natural 
surface of the said premises. 

It Is an express condition of this grant that the said described premises shall 
not. nor shall any part thereof, be used for saloon or road-house pui*poses, and 
that In the event of said describetl ground, or any part thereof, being used for 
saloon or r(|§d-house purposes, such use shall at once terminate this grant as 
a condition subsequent, and the title sliall thereupon at once reveft to thfe 
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grantors, who shall UiereuiK)n be entitletl to retMiter and take ])o.=?sesslon of said 
ground. 

The grantee further agrees that he will erect thereon a house to cost not leas 
than twelve hundred and no hundredths ($1,200) dollars, and further agrees 
that in construction of aueh house no building will be erected cl<»sor than 20 
ft*et from the front line of the lot described. 

The grantee further agrees that in the occupation of said land he will rmt 
maintain or suffer to be maintained thereon anything in the nature of a public 
nuisance. 

Together with all and singular, the tenements, hereditaments, and appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging or in anjwisi* appertaining ns usually had and 
enjoyed, save and except as hereinbefore excepted and rt^sorved. 

To have and to hold, all and singular the said premises unto the said party 
of the second part, and to his heirs and assigns forever. 

It is understood ami agi'eed that this de(‘<l Is given in satisfaction of a cer- 
tain agreement between the respective parties hereto dated the 23d day of 
October, 1013. wherein tirst party agrees to sell and second party agrees to buy 
above-described premises, and tirst party does not warrant title to said premises 
against any liens or encumbrances that may litive arisen since the date of said 
agreement, affecting the same and not caused by said party of the tirst part. 

In witness whereof sai<l party of the tirst part has causi*d Its corporate name 
to be hereunto signed by its president and attestt‘d by its secretary, thereunto 
duly authorized, and Its corporate seal to he hereunto atllxed the day and year 
first above written. 

fsEAL.] Bitttf, Lam) AM) Tnvp:stment Co., 

By W. A. Kemper, rresident. 

Attest ; 

E. S. Shields, Secretary. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, 88 : 

On this 0th day of May, In the year 1014. before mo, B. A. MaePherson, a 
notary public In and for the State of Montana, personally appeare<l W. A. 
Kemper, known to me to be the president of the corporation that executtMl the 
within Instrument, and acknowledged to me that such cori>4>ratlou executed the 
same. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set ray hand and affixed my notarial seal 
the day and year first alw>ve written. 

[seal. 1 1'^- A. MacPhkrson, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Montana, reniding ai Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires .Tune 4. lOl.l. 

Filed for record .Tune 1, A. I). 1014. at ir» minutes past 11 o’clock a. m. 

T>ave Kehoe. County Recorder. 

By .T. U. lloHSiTER, Deputy. 

(Recorded In Vol. 113 of de(*ds at page 33‘J, records of Silver Bow County, 
State of Montana.) 


ZELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 11. 

REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF SANITARY CONDITIONS IN MINES 
AND OF THE CONDITIONS* UNDER WHICH THE MINERS LIVE IN 
SILVER BOW COUNTY, 

(See also Kelley Exhibit No. 8.) 

This investigation was undertaken to determine, if possible, the source of 
the high death rate from tuberculosis In Silver Bow County. The question has 
been discussed repeatedly, and it seems that there has never been a study of 
conditions on which the statements made by some “ that all the tuberciilasiM 
In Stiver Bow County con)es from surface conditions,” and that ma4le by 
others **that all the llibcrcnlosis in Silver Bow County c-omes from conditions 
in the mines,” could be ba.sed. 

The first work was that of studying the death records relative to tuberculosis 
from December, 1908, up to April, 1912, Inclusive. We found that there had 
been 568 deaths from tuberculosis during this period. A map of Silver Bow 
County was secured, and the location of this disease was indicated thereon 
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with pins Inserteif Into the msp. The deaths occuring at hospitals wet« located 
at the point from wliicli the patient wont to the hospital. In other words, the 
death was classed as having occurred at the place where the patient lived, 
rather than at the hospital where he had been only a short time. * 

We find that of the 526 deaths 29 were among imported Individuals — that Is, 
individuals who did not live In Silver Bow County. Of the deaths reported 
as having occurred at llu^ poor farm we find that in 32 the residence was not 
given, making a total of 61 that we could not class ns regards residence. Of 
the 465 deaths whose reskience we were able to locate we find that 330, or 71 per 
cent, occurred in a portion of the city and county, which, when mapped out, 
forms an irregular Maltese cross. (See diagram at end of this article.) 

Outside of this arc'u the pins indicating the deaths from tuberculosis are no 
more numerous than we find in any other city of the State. 

A remarkable fcalure in connection with tills study is the scarcity of deaths 
from tuberculosis in Walkerville and ISIeaderville. Tliese two localities are 
populated largely by miners, and yet tlie deaths from tuhorculosls among the 
residents of these two localities un‘ very few compared wltii those within the 
“ irregular RIaltese cross area.” This wouhl seem to indicate that there is 
something witliin this ” Maltese cross area ” that has an Influence on tuber- 
culosis. Granting that the proportion of miners within this ‘’Maltese cross 
area” Is equal to tliat in IN'alkorville and iSreailerville, why should there be 
such a large death rate among those living in one locality and such a com- 
jiarativcly small death rate among those living in the other locality? We 
believe that the fact that tuberculosis has existed in this “ Maltese cross area ” 
for such a long time that many, if not all, of the liousos in this area are 
Infected with this disease, wiiile comparatively few of those in Walkerville 
and IMenderville have become infected. A study of tlie detailed report of 
conditions found would seem to support this theory. 

The next study with regard to deaths from tuberculosis was a study of the 
deaths by nationalities. Of the 526 deaths reported 'sve And that they occurred 
a.s follows: 


Irish 270 

English 82 

Swedish 17 

Finlanders 3<S 

Austrians 10 

Hungarian 1 

Norwegians 3 

Italians 11 

Welsh 8 


Canadians 16 

Tolack 1 

Frencli 4 

Itussian.s 7 

Scotch 5 

Gormans 14 

Swls.s 4 

Chinamen 5 

Americans 30 


This data is practically valueless unless we could know what proportion of 
each nationality constituted the population of Silver Bow County, On this sub- 
ject we have been unable to secure reliable ligures. 


STUDY OF CONDITIONS IN MINES. 

The study of the mines was carried out in the following manner. Two men 
accompanied by an engineer went through 10 of the mines, this being all tiiat 
we were able to cover In the three and one-half months devoted to this work. A 
report was made with regard to^each level and special reports relative to con- 
ditions found on any level, the following being the more important questions 
embodied in the report: 

Date of inspection. 

Name of mine. 

Character of mine. 

Photographs taken (flash-light pictures taken of all conditions of special 
interest). 

Location In mine (with regard to level and position in level, number of men 
working, approximate air space where men are working). 

Method of disposal of excreta. 

Method of handling drinking water. 

Source of drinking water. 

Source of ic4^1n water. 

Condition of the level with regard to moisture (whether dry, moderately dry, 
or wet). 
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Whether or not sample of water was taken. 

Method of ventilation (temperature, wet and dry bulb). 

Whether or not sample of air was taken. 

Whether or not culture plate was exposeil to air. 

Whether or not any level in mine is on fire, and if so, wliat measures are taken 
to control fire. 

Condition of dry. 

Condition of lockers in dry. 

Whether or not culture plate were exposed to air in dry. 

Bathinj; facilities In dry, how heated. 

General condition. 

Ventilation. 

Whether or not pictures were taken of dry, and if so, number of the pictures. 

Where culture plates were exposed to air, these were sent to the bacteriologist 
and report made on cultures found in such plates. Water and air sami)l('s were 
forwarded to I'rof. W. M. Cobleifjh, of ISozoman,* Mont., ami his report on tluise 
samples is embodied In the detailed report. A report jinswerini; the above (pies- 
iiun ^^’a.s made with rejurard <o each level in eacii of the mines Inspected, and 
als(» with regard to conditions in the various levels showing matters of special 
importance. 

IXSPKCTTON OF .SUHFACE CONDITIONS. 

In the surface inspection 138 houses and their surrounding conditions were 
inspected. There were 2.919 occui)ants in the.se residences. There were 1,418 
rooms in these reshUsices. In reganl to the air space per individual in the 
lesidences, wo found as follows: 5 room.s, between 100 and 200 cui)lc feet of air 
space; 27 rooms, between 200 and 300 eubic f(S‘t of air space; 07 rooms, be- 
tween 300 and 400 cui)io feet of air space; 133 rooms, betweem 4(X) and 500 
cubic feet of air space; 180 rooms, between 500 and 000 cubic feet of air space; 
105 room.s, between GOO and 700 cubic feet of air space; 251 rooms, between 700 
and 800 cubic feet of air space; 180 rooms, between <800 and 900 cul)ic feet of 
air spac; 50 rooms, between 900 and 1,000 c\iblc feet of air space; 348 rooms, 
over 1,(K)0 cubic feet of air space; average, 335 cubic feet pt^r individual. 

There should certainly be a strictly enforced law prohil>iting boarding houses, 
hotels, etc., renting rooms wlierein the air space i.s les.s than 050 cubic feet per 
occupant. 

In the study of the living conditions of the miners the following questions 
were answered witli regard to each house: 

Street and number. 

Name of householder. 

Number of pliotographs taken, if any. 

Date and hour inspected. 

Number of people living in house. 

Number of bedrooms in house. 

Cubic feet of air space per each individual occupying each room. 

Whether or not more than one shift sleeps in any room. 

Number of toilets in house. 

Dl.sr>osal of sewage. 

Number of bathtubs. 

Condition of bathtubs, whether clean or dirty. 

Whether or not meals are served to boarders ; and if so, source of milk supply. 
Whether or not there has been a communicable disease In house during last 
two years. If so, when was house last disinfected? 

How long present tenants have lived In house. 

Whether or not sample of air was taken. 

Whether or not culture plate was exposed. 

When culture plates were exposed, or sample of air taken, these were sub- 
mitted to the bacteriologist or chemist and their report is found In the detailed 
report submitted herewith. 

AXB ANALYSIS. 

In regard to air analysis, both In the mines and out, -we find in Alexander 
Smith's College Chemistry the following : “ Pure country air contains about 3 
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parts In 10,000 of carbon dioxide. In city air there are 6 to 7 parts In tho 
same , volume, while in air of audience rooms or where ventilation Is defective 
the proportion may rise us liigh us 50 parts. The per cent of oxygen In dry 
air ranges between 20.20 and 21, the latter being the proportion In normal air.” 

We further quote from Dr. Thomas R. Crowder, In a bulletin of the Kansas 
State Board of Health, as follow.s: 

“ Since textbooks on hygiene and on ventilation and heating generally specify 
that carbon dioxide shall not be allowed to go above a few parts in 10,000 of 
air, it is sn])i)osed that any greater excess acts as a pf»ison. The truth of the 
matter is quite otherwise; for whatever the percentage of OO 2 In the sur- 
rounding atmosphere may b€‘, that in the air of the lungs remains constant at 
about T) i>er cent of an atmosphere, and it is maintained so by tlie action of the 
respiratory center. Tlie air of the lungs is never pure air; it never even re- 
mobily a])proaclies pure air; and no one breathes jnire air into his lungs. At 
each breatli we take hack into tlie alveoli tlie expired air contained in the nose 
and large bmuclil, and this constitutes about one-third of tlie whole inspira- 
tion, This relnspiratlon is nec'essary in order to keep the COa of the blooil 
from falling too low. No excess of COa enters Into our bodies liy breathing 
the atmosphere of the worst ventilated rooms, wliere tlie CO 2 certainly does 
not roach a liigher concentration tlian I per cent of tlie atmosphere. The only 
result of breathing such an excess of COa is a slight increase in the depth of 
resiilration, whlcli is exactly adjusted to keep the concentration of CO 2 in the 
al>eolar air at the normal 5 per cent of an atmosphere. 

“ It has been pointed out by Lehmann and Hill that men who tend the fer- 
mentation vats In breweries work for long liours in an atmosphere containing 
0.5 to 2.5 per cent of CO 2 , and that they are healthy and longllved. Many 
investigators have subjected themselves or otliers to an atmosphere artificially 
charged with CO 2 , and the results have uniformly schown that less than 3 or 
4 per cent has no intliience on the health of those who breathe it and can not 
be detected by tliem through any subjective channels.” 

This idea is thoroughly supported by the general reports on ventilation at 
the International Congress on Hygiene, held in Washington in September, 
1012. In connection with this work Prof. CoblolgU made the following analysis 
of air at Bozeman. The outside air near the Agricultural College at Bozeman 
showed as follows: 

August 17, 3.6 parts carbon dioxide per 10,000. 

September 20, 4 parts carbon dioxide per 10,000. 

October 5, 5.3 parts carbon dioxide per 10, (XK). 

On August 17 he analyzed tlie air of the experiment station laboratory, a 
fairly large room where only one man was working, and found it to contain 
5.5 parts of cariion dioxide per 10, (XXL It will he noted that on August 17 tlie 
outdoor air contained 3.6 parts per 10,000. On October 5, at 8 a. ra., before 
anyone went to work in the food laboratory, the analysis showed the air to 
contain 6.3 parts carbon dioxide per 10, (XK), whereas the outside air on the same 
date showed 5.3 parts per 10,(X)0. On September 20, with Bunsen burners going 
and two men working, an analysis of air sliowtNl 21.8 parts of carbon dioxide 
Iier 10,(KX1. On October 5 after two Bunsen burners had been working for one 
hour In the laboratory, the analysis siiowed 15 parts carbon dioxide per 10,^500. 

From the above quotations, we know that normal air carries from 20.26 per 
cent to 21 per cent of oxygen. Reference to the analyses of samples of air 
taken In the mines Shows tliat they uniformly come up to this standard, the 
only question open being with regard to the per cent of carbon dioxide present 
In the air. We find that in a laboratory considered a well -ventilated labora- 
tory, that the per cent of carbon dioxide reached 21.8 parts per 10,0(K), whereas 
we find in the mine that the oxygen in no instance was reduced below 20 per 
cent, and in most instances the carbon dioxide was within 25 parts per 10, (XX), 
very little higher tiiaii found in a large laboratory in one of our State Institu- 
tions, and a well-conducted laboratory at that 

In one mine, however — namely, the Mountain Con — ^we find the carbon dioxide 
unusually high. Here we found the carbon dioxide to reach as high as 61.4 
parts per 1,000. In the 1,100 level of the Little Mlnah we also found the carbon 
dioxide rather high, namely, 46.9 parts per 10,000, and here also the oxygen 
was reduced to the lowest point found in any mine, namely, 19.8 per cent. 

Another interesting analysis of air Is the sample taken from the bottom of 
a sump, wli^e we found 28.2 parts of carbon dioxide per 10^000 not an ex- 
tremely higlr amount of carbon dioxide; and yet, on account of the stillness of 
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the air In the sump, together with the temperature nntl humidity of the air, 
the men complained of the effects of poor ventilation. 

In the face of these analyses and confronte<l by reports of recent kiulies 
relative to ventilation, we must recognize the fact that analysis of the ulr 
gives us little or no information relative to what we are disposed to call good 
or bad ventilation, but that tlie effect on the individual Is not due to carbon 
dioxide nor to the Quantity of oxygen present, hut is due to the temperature 
and degree of humidity in the air; that is, a comparatively hlgli temperature 
and high per cent of humidity has a greater inlluence on tlie ability of the 
individual workliig In common atmosphere than does an increase of carbon 
dioxide or dei-rease of oxygen in the same air. 

We must therefore recognize that ventilation Is a matter (»f relation betwtHm 
humidity and temperature ratlier than between oxygen and carbon dioxide 
present in the air. In the various hweis of the mines the Iniinidity is stattsl 
in the reports of air analyses, this being estimated from tlie dllTerenoe between 
the reading of the wet and dry bulb thermometers. 

We tind that In some of the U'vcls the buinidity and temj>erature are botli 
quite high, but have no suggestion to make as t<» how the humidity or tem- 
perature could be ]essene<I in these levels. 

S A N 1 T A K Y CO M) ITION S . 

In regard to the sanitary condltioms found to exist. tlu‘se varicsl extremely In 
various mines and are set forth in the delaile«l report. 

One or two matters of importance we desire to call to your attention. 

First, that the bacteriological count in the Original and Oagnon mines Is 
lower with regard to the biu illi of the colon type than we found in the other 
mines insiiected. This w'o ho)l(‘ve to be due to the fact that toilet cars are 
provided throughout these two mines, but ludwlthstandlng this we found 
bacllU of the colon typo and tyidiold bacilli present in tlie air in twm levels of 
these mines. We would call your attention to the fact that while the Instruc- 
tions are strictly that these toilet cars shall b<‘ cleaned daily with live steam, 
our Inspectors found on more tiian one occasion that this was not done; that 
the men whose duty it was to so edean these cars neglecteil to do so. 

We also found that the miners make a practice of urinating in the mine.s 
at any convenient point, regardless of whotlier a toilet cur is provided or not. 
This is an important matter, and the miners sliould lie made to understand 
that after one has recovertnl from t.vphoid fewer tlie urine will frequently con- 
tain typhoid bacilli for many months, and wlien an individual thus recovered 
urinates promiscuously lie distributes typlioid fever germs. It Is highly 
probable that the germs found in the air for tho.se tw’o mines came from this 
source. 

We note iu bacteriological repe^rts tliat colon and t.vphoid fever bacilli are 
more or less frcniuently found in tlie air. From the varlou.s reports made It 
would seem tliat typhoid fever Is comparatively rare in Silver Bow' County. 
For instance, we find that in 1910 tliere were 7 cases rei)ort<Hl from Silver 
Bow County and 9 'cases reported from llie city of Butte, but at the same 
time we note in 1910 there were 2 deatlis reiK)rt<Hl from Silver Bow County 
and 10 from the city of Butte. Again, in 1911 we note tliat there w’ere no 
cases of typhoid fever report(‘d from Silver Bow' ami there w('re no deaths 
reported as being due to typliold fever, but in Butte there were 9 cases of 
typhoid fever reported and 8 deaths. Tlds means that in 1910 there w'a.s a 
death rate in Silver Bow^ County, outside of tlie city of Butte, from typhoid 
fever of 42.8 per cent, and that wdlldn the city limits more people died of 
typhoid fever than were cases reporte<l, wlille in 1911 the death rate from 
typhoid fever, according to cases reportt'il, would lie 88.8. 

It we allow a death rate of 10 per cent for typhoid fever (this Is a high 
death rate) there should have been rejwrted In Silver Bow County and the 
city of Butte together, for 1910, 130 ca«es Instead of 16 cases, and In 1011 there 
should have been 80 cases rep^^rted Instead of 9 cases, thus Indicating that 
typhoid fever is by no means a rare disease in the city of Butte. If w'e were 
to assume that one-half of the cases that should have been reported occurred 
among miners, this would mean that in 1910 there >vere 65, and in 1911, 40 
typhoid carriers returned to work in the mines. 

The question of how to prevent the men from urinating promiscuously in 
the mines and how to prevent their answering nature’s calls In improper 
places in mines where toilet cars are not provided, at first appears to be a 
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diflicult problem, but In Inr^e Institutions where efforts have been made to 
educate the employees along sanitary lines and where the educational matter 
has been presented In an Interesting manner, It has been found that the men. 
though frequently of a very unintelligent class, take remarkably kindly to and 
profit by such teaching. It might be said as opposed to educating the miners 
along these lines that a good per cent of them only work a comparatively short 
time In one locality. On Ihe olhcr hand, It Is undouble<lly a fact that a good 
per cent of the minors work for a long time In the same locality. If this were 
not true, we would not find them owning their own homes In any locality, and 
if these men who live and c^xpect to continue to live in a locality are taught 
the Importance of pr<iper disposal of human excreta, they will endeavor to see 
that their working mates, though transient in character, do not commit acts 
that win endanger the health and lives of tl\e T)ermanent residents of the 
locality. E<lncating these people along such lines would he a tedious task to 
begin with, but when once started, it wouhl undoubtedly give good results In 
the working capacity of the men employ ctl. 

In some of tlie mines we find that the men use dead crosscuts for answering 
nature’s calls, and in some instanc(‘s they go into these dead crosscuts, used 
for this puri)Ose, to eat their luncheons. I believe that any miner who answers 
nature’s call in a dead crosscut should he immediately discharged, and the 
foreman who discharges him congratulated on his care and precaution. 

In most of the mines where horses are used we find a ilccided increase in the 
bacteria found In the air. In several Instances bacteria peculiar to horses 
were found, bacteria of a character especially dangerous to man. I refer to 
the anthrax bacteria and actinomycosis. This would indicate the Importance 
of having horses sent into the mines examined very caia^fully for anthrax and 
Inmp jaw. I wish especially to note that In no instance did o\ir inspectors 
notice any Indication that any horse in the mines was suffering from anthrax 
or actinomycosis, but freqmmtly these diseases are not noted in their early 
stages onl>M after a most cnref\il exandnatlon. 

We found in several inslanc(‘s that the analysis of the drinking water in- 
dicated that the vessels were not ns thoroughly cleaned ns they should be. 
Note the analysis of the water from the {^tewanl mine, 1,700 and 1.300 levels, 
and also at the inoo station in tlv' Little Minah. Comparing the analysis of 
the drinking water In the open vessels nn<l that in closed vessels, the water In 
the open vessels shows a (kH^-ided tendency toward contamination. Again, com- 
pare the analysis of the di'lnklng waters from the clo.sod steel tanks and those 
from closed wooden vessels. These analyses >vonld seem to Indicate that 
elth(*r the wooden vessels are not as thoroughly clenne<l ns are the steel tanks, 
or that the same cleaning does not suffice for the wooden vessels as does for the 
sP'el tanks. 

Your attention Is respectfully culled to the general conditions found in the 
Mountain Con mine. Of the 10 mines examined, tills mine showed the most In- 
sanitary conditions in general. Net only were many of the conditions found 
Insanitary, but the ventilation In this mine was not ns good as that of any 
other of the mines, the carbon dioxide in every instance being much higher 
than that found In samples of air taken from any other of the mines. Your 
attention is also esi>eclally called to the condition of the barn In the 2,100 
level of this mine. 

CONDITIONS OF THF. MTNF.S AS KEG ARDS MOTSTTTRE. 

It has been claimed by some that the moist or wet condition of deep mines 
would prohibit the spread of communicable disease, such ns tuberculosis, In the 
mines. This we recognize ns true to a certain extent, but our inspection does 
not support the theory as a whole. We found the tubercle bacillus, typhoid 
bacillus, and other germs in the air of the mines. This Is not a theoretical 
finding, but an actual practical demonstration of the presence of these germs In 
the air. . “ 

We find, however, that these germs are more prevalent in the dry levels than 
In the wet levels. This statement on the very face of it does not conform with 
the idea that these mines are all wet. In fact, we found as a matter of fact 
that the very deep levels* are wet, that the intermediate levels are more or less 
damp or wet, whereas the more siqierflclal levels are perfectly dry. It is absurd, 
of course, to |saume that when a consumptive expectorates promiscuously In one 
of these dry levels, that the sputum will not become dried and blown about 
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with the dust In the air of the mines, just the same as it would be on the 
surface in a dry locality. 

As to the moisture in tlie air, we find a high degree of humidity In prac- 
tically all of the levels, the humidity of course being higher in wet hovels than 
in dry levels, but being higher In the driest levels than we find on the surface 
in this locality. This humidity of course can not be prevented, neither can 
the high temperature in the very low levels be avoi<le(l. This is a condition 
incidental to the mining industry that cun not be overcome. 

COVniTIOXS IX REGARD TO DUST. 

In the wet levels we found compsirntlvely little dust, exeept immediately sur- 
rounding the localities where the drills were in operation, and evt‘n there 
the dust was comparatively little (much less than we find on tlie streets of 
our cities during windy days), except when the drills were just slarting. 

In the dry levels, however, we noted consirlerable dust at all times. This 
dust necessarily irritates the air passages of those working in dry levels and 
places such air passages in fit condition to make an ideal culture ground for 
disease germs, which may enter the air jiassages in the mines or which may 
enter them in localities outside the mines, and we are Inclined to believe that 
the conditions under which we found many of (lie miners living are more 
conducive to the introduction of disease gtauns into the system than are the 
conditions that we found to exist in the mines. Ho far as the writer knows 
there Is no w’ay by which the dust in the dry levels can be avoided. 

Tlie only thing that could he done wouhl he to eilucate the miners relative to 
the dangers of spitting promiscuously in the mines, remembering always 
that a consumptive Is not dangi'rous except when he exiieetorates where the 
germs In his .sputum may become dried uiul blown about in the air. 

O U S E-TO- 1 lOU SE I X S PKCTION , 

In this work 48S houses, with 1,418 rooms and 2,940 occupants, were In- 
spc'cted. In tlie detaihMl i’ep<»rt we mentioned only .such places as were found 
to be In an insanitary condition. 

The (iI\islon of air space per capita In all of the houses inspected Is set 
forth above, showing an average of 335 cubic feet of air spnc'e per capita. 
People living and sleeping in such restricteil air space can not expe<*t to main- 
tain health. Even with the best ventilation jiossiiile 335 cubic feet of air 
space is not sufllclent by any means, but our Inspect Ion shows that ventilation 
Is frtHiuently not provided even with this restricte<l air space. 

The sanitary conditions found in many of these houses (a great many of 
them are boarding or rooming houses) are anything hut satisfactory, to say 
the least. In some of the houses where the sanitary conditions were found 
to he fair the conditions surrounding the honsw were found deciiiedly In- 
sanitary. For fuller description see the detalle<l rejxirt and photographs at- 
tacheil.^ 

The study of the map showing the location of deaths from tuberculosis In- 
dicates that the disease is confined to a very large degree to the old part of 
Butte, and the fact that these houses have never been disinfected for this 
disease leads us to believe that they are a fruitful source of Infei'tlon with 
tuberculosis, a disease to which the miners are especially susceptible on ac- 
count of the irritated condition of the air pas.sages, resulting from unavoid- 
able conditions incidental to their vwatlon. 

Your attention is also especially called to the report made by Dr. M. J. 
McNallan, relative to conditions found in certain streets inspected. 

Recently a clipping was forwarded to the writer, calling attention to the 
reiluctlon in the number of deaths from enteric diseases in Butte during 
the last year, and claiming that this reduction was due entirely to the Im- 
proved sanitary conditions in the city of Butte. If conditions as found by 
our insi)ectors are “ Improved conditions we can not conceive of what they 
were before they were “ improved.” We believe that the reduction in enteric 
diseases in Butte, as well as over the entire State of Montana, is due solely 
to the improvement in the food supply made under the pure-f<XKl law passed 
by the last legislature. 


» Not printed. 
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COKCLUaiONS. 

As a result of tills study, I am forced to the conclusion that neither the 
statement “ that practl<*ally all of the tuberculosis in Silver Bow County Is due 
to the condltUms In the mines ” or “ that practically all the tuberculosis In 
Silver Bow (Jounty Is due to surface conditions,” is correct; but that the condi- 
tions In the iniues to;;cther with the comlitloiis on the surface result In the high 
death rate fivnu tuberculosis, with a decided leaning tow’ard the conditions 
<>n the snrfju-e iuiving a greater Influence on the high death rate from tubercu- 
losis tluiu do llio conditions in the mines. 

In addition to this inuny of the conditions in the mines can not be remedied. 
For instance, the higli humidity and high temixTatures can not be avoided. 
They are natural conditions and, so far as Is known, ther(‘ Is no w^ay of pre- 
-ventlng their existence. On the other luiiid, su<*h (Hindltions as the improper 
disi)osal of excreta, ojK'n w'at(T v<‘ssels, ami dirty barns in the mines can readily 
he reinodied, though the improper <lisposal of excreta will require, not only 
the supplying of proper plates for such disposal, but the education of the em- 
pht.N’ees as to the Importance of using such places. 

Conditions on the surface are all remedlahle. There is no excuse for per- 
mitting the renting of rooms or houses that are not provided wdth proper air 
spaw and adequate ventilation. 

There Is no excuse for permitting tlie existence of the in.sanitary conditions 
tonml to exist in many of the houses, yards, and streets inspected. 

Wo believe wltii a thorough enfor<*emcnt of proper sanitary law's and regu- 
lations and with a complete control of tuberculosis among the dairy cattle 
that the death rate from tuberculosis in Silver Bow' County can be cut in two 
within a period of flvo years. 


SX'CKIKSTIONS. 

Relative to Diincfi . — It being impractienhle to discharge the men at present 
employed In the mines w'ho are atliicted with tuberculosis, we earnestly urge 
that efforts be made to educate th(‘se men relative to the dangers of exp(H‘torat- 
ing proml.scuously in the mines, and that all new employees be carefully and 
thoroughly examined for any eviden<*e of tuberculosis, and that any applicant 
who shows any evidence of tuberculosis whatever be not employed. 

It being a well-known fact that those who have suffered from typhoid fever 
frequently carry the germs of this <lisease in their excreta for many mouths, 
and in rare instances even for years, that the excreta of all employees be 
examined to determine wddeh are t.vplioid carriers, and that all typhoid carriers 
be excUuUHl from the mines; and further, when any employe is found to be 
suffering from any enteric disease tlmt his excreta be carefully examined for 
typhoid hacilli, and if such bacilli are f<nind that he he not ixumilttfMl to return 
to the mines until his excreta is found to be fiH*e from typhoid germs, and that 
this same examination be made of all new' applicants for work in the mines. 

That toilet cars be provided in all mines and that the men be strictly required 
to use llmse cars for answering nil of nature’s calls, with a penalty of being 
discharged for failure to comply with this requirement. 

That all drinking water be supplied in coveretl and locked metallic contain- 
ers. 

That all horses taken into the mines he examined by an experienced veteri- 
narian for anthrax and other communl<*abIe diseases. 

That frixiuent and thorough insiKK;*tlons he made in order to see that toilet 
cars, water ve.ssels, barns, etc., are thoroughly cleaned at proper Intervals in 
order to keep them at all times In a clean and sanitary condition. 

Relative to nurfave mnditiom . — ^That proi)er law's be enacted to secure the 
keeping of the surface conditions In a clean and sanitary condition at all times, 
and that a heavy ixuialty be Imposed on the <»fficer w'hase duty it Is to see that 
sanitary conditions are iimlntaineil should he fail to i^erform the duties required 
of him. 

That laws be enacted prohibiting the renting of any room in W'hlch tlie air 
space shall be less than 650 cubic feet per occupant, and that such room be 
provided with windows for proper ventilation. 

Tlmt tuberculosis be made a reportable disease w ltli a heavy penalty against 
thoj^ who f^l to report It, and that all rooms or houses, public or private, 
w'here any case of tuberculosis is known to have existed be thoroughly dislu- 
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footed before such house or room is rented or sold, or its occupancy ponnittctl 
by any Individual. 

Finally, that the officer In charge of enforcing saiiitary regulations l»e re- 
nuired to devote his entire time to this work and to refrain from the practk'e 
of medicine in either public or private capacity. 


Map showing in a general way the loeation of deaths from tuberculosis. 
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KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 12. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE .TOINT COMMITTED OF THE SENATE AND THE 
HOUSE OF THE TWELFTH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY APPOINTED 
TO INVESTIGATE THE SANITARY CONDITIONS AND THE CONDI- 
TIONS OP VENTILATION OF THE MINES OF THE STATE, ESPE- 
CIALLY OF BUTTE. 

Be It reraemberetl that on the 4th day of January, 1911, the following joint 
committee of the senate and house to Investigate the sanitary conditions and 
the conditions of ventilation of tlie mines of the State, especially of Butte, was 
appointed : 

From the senate r Senators I. A. Leighton, W. E. Christopher, J. C. McOp^thy, 
C. P- Tooley, and L. B. Leary. 

Prom the house: Representatives P. J. Duffy, J. C. Duffy, Nelson Story, Jr., 
M. U Hewitt, and 0. N. Byrnes. 
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January 5, 1911. 

The joint committee above mc^iitloned left Helena for Butte at 2.55 p. m., 
and ui)on their arrival In Butte notified the management of the mines and also 
the ofhcers of the mlner.s’ union that their mission was to Investigate the 
sanitary and ventilating conditions of the mines, and informed them that they 
would proceed with the Investigation the following morning. 

Butte, Mont., January 6, 1911, 

The joint committee was taken to the Leonard Mine at 9.30 a. m., accompanied 
by John Gillie, general superintendent of the Amalgamated mines; R. H. Dum 
Shee, as.si.stant .superintendent of the company; J. O. Adams, siiperinten<lent of 
the Boston & Montana Gonsolidateil Mining Oo. ; and Thomns IMitchell, foreman 
of the Leonard mine; Dan Sullivan, president of the Butte Miners’ Union; 
and Joe Guelfl, vice president of the miners’ xinion. 

The committee lnsj)e{‘ted the change room or <lry, where they found 600 
lockers for the use of the men emi>loye<l in which to change their clothes, with 
cemcTit floors, shower baths, and washrooms. 

They were then lowered to the 1,200-foot hwel and shown the d(X)rs installed 
for the purpose of changing the course of air; then lowered to the 1,400-foot 
level, and went through stoju* No. 1623 to the l,S00-foot level at crosscut No. 
1803; the temperature there registered 73'’, and at hrejist 82° ; then through the 
1,800-foot level to the West Calusa mine and ('omauche air .shaft. Went on 
surface for luncli at 12 m., when cotmuitteo went tlirongh several slopes and 
drifts of tlie IMounlain View and Pennsylvania mines. The temperature of 
the water dropping from the back of crosscut No. 1813 of the Pennsylvania 
was Tt)”. Afttu* coming to surface tlie committ(H' were taken to the engine room 
and shown tiie safety ai)pliances on tlie engine to prevent the cages or skips 
from going Into the slieave wheels. 

Butte, Mont., January 7, 1011. 

The committee visited tiie Original mine and were lowered to the 2,000-foot 
level to the pump station; temperature at this point was 73'’. Through stope 
No, 2101, temperature registered 88°. (Jllmhed through stopes and drifts of 
Gagnon and Original mines to 2,4(X)-foot level of the Original mine, where the 
temperature In the west drift was 78°. Wont on surface for lunch. After 
lunch the conunlttoo went to tlie plant of the Missouri Powit Co., near the High 
Ore mine, and then to tlie Speculator mine, of the North Butte Mining Co., 
where they were lowered to the 1,600-foot level, accompanied by John Pope, 
manager, and Dan Courtney, foreman, and went through stope No. 1816. On 
the twentieth floor tlie tciuiieruture was .80’. Then went to No. 1820 raise, 
where the temperature was 80° ; then through stopes to stope No. 1838, 300 feet 
west of No. 1816, where the temiierature was 72° ; then to l,8(K)-foot level and 
climbed down raise No. 2018, through the stope, whore the temperature 
80°, and then to the 200-foot level station, where the temperature was 7^ ; 
and from this point to surface, when the committee, after a consultation with 
the olTlcers of the companies and the miners’ union, concluded that they had 
been shown through the best and the worst places tliat both parties had to show 
them, and decided to leave for Helena, to continue the investigation at a later 
dale upon some course that the majority of the committee might determine. 

January 10, 1911. 

The committee met in tire parlor of the Grandon Hotel, at Helena, Mont, 
with all members present. Chairman Leighton called the meeting to order, 
and stated that he had telephoned the president of tlie Butte Miners’ Union 
and was answered that the union would meet to-night. 

A lengthy discussion ensued as to the course to he pursued by the com- 
mittee in order to enlighten themselves on the subject of sanitation and ven- 
tilation of mines. 

On motion duly seconded, the chairman was authorized and instructed to 
request the Butte Miners’ Union to appoint one of their members from each of 
the following mines — 

Original, Stewart, Gagnon, Montana, Con, Bell & Diamond, East Gray Bock, 
Speculator, Badger, Buffalo, High Ore, Never Sweat, .Anaconda, St. Lawrence, 
^loji^lo, Pennsylvania, Tramway, Silver Bow, West Caluse, Leonard, Pitta- 
mohC*Black«K*k, Elm Orin — to appear before this committee to give such 
evidence as they might wish, each of said members to be working in the 
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mine he represents ; also to notify the managements of those properties of the 
action taken. 

On motion duly seconded, the committee udjourneil to the ciiil of chairman. 

January 24 , 1911 . 

The committee met at the call of the chalrmnu at the courthouse in Helena, 
on January 24, 1911, at 7.30 o’clock p. m. 

Present: Senators I. A. Leighton (chairman), W. E. Christopher, J. C. 
McCarthy, C. P. Tooley, and J. K. Leary; als<» representatives P- J. Duffy, 
J. C. Duffy, and O. N. Byrnes. 

Senator I. A, Leighton (ciiuirman). Now, gentlemen, tliere is one thing that 
I wish to state, and that is this, tlmt in tlie testimony that will he given by the 
various witnesses here, I wish that it would 1)0 coniinod absolutely to those two 
conditions that tliis joint committee Is called uixm to thoroughly investigate 
and inquire into, and those are the sanitary condltl*)ns of the mines of the 
State, especially of Butte, and the conditions of ventilation. In our other 
meetings that we have had and those whom we liave met, especially at the 
meeting of Butte, they seemed to drift off from those two subjects and 
wandered into otlior things. As we are now to begin to take testimony per- 
taining to those two subjects, we can not allow extraneous matter to be brought 
in, but only evidence pertaining to these two subjeets, sanitary condition.s and 
the condition of ventilation; and we propo.se to snbjxena and bring here, before 
tliis committee, otlier mim'rs from Butte, as we may si'C fit, and also the 
mine owners, or any man whom we think can bring us any information in re- 
gard to this matter, for it is tlie object of llie committee, and it Is the desire 
of tl)e twelfth legislative assembly, that we should go to the bottom of thl.s 
matter and see If we can not enact some law or in some manner c(»rreet these 
things that seem to he prevailing over there that are wrong. Consequently, 
I usIhnI those wiio take the witness stand to rememlaT that wc can not allow 
anything but that pertaining to these t^^o subjects. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Mr. (.’hnirman. In answer to yon, I will say this: 
From what we saw, your Investigation committee, what we saw over there we 
know exists. If you get 500 men here as well as 8 who have worked over 
there, 4 or 5 or 20, we know the evil exists, and with a small number, with 
a small committee, we can come around to the same conclusions, same judg- 
ments, far more than if we got 500. Of course, that lies in the chairman’s 
power to do whatever lie suggests. I am with yon on any question, but on this 
affair a small committee can sit down and tell conditions wldch exist, can 
try and eliminate affairs, and it will be better far, with a small committee. 
They will sit down with us and help us to eliminate. That is what we are 
asking for. A big committee will be talking against one another. You will take 
the men who are working in the I>oonard mine, they will tell you the conditions 
whJifeh exist in the I.eonard mine, and another one wfll tell you of the High 
Ore, where the fire is at pre-sent, the way the fire broke out, another will tell 
you of the Speculator, and another of the Bell, and another of the Diamond, 

another of the Gagnon, and that, as far as we are concerned we all know that 

we can not regulate each and every mine in the city of P>utte, but at the same 
time we can come down with men who have worked in the various mines and 
come to n sound conclusion, correct judgment, to our own way and to the 
best way. We are representing the State of Montana, not alone Silver Bow 
County. If you get 5(X) men here, we will be waiting until the legislature ad- 
journs. What we want is this, what my Idea wn.s this, something to alleviate 
the present affairs, something to get conditions around to what they ought 
to be. If you get three witnesses to-day, four to-morrow, two the next day, 
and so on, subpopnaing witnesses — you know, everyone of ns knows on this 
committee what we want to do. What Is the use of bringing 690, 100, or 
1,000 over here? What we want Is action, not hot air, there is enough of It 
over there, and God knows that is what we are trying to get rid of In the 

mines. The first place we visited was the best mine In the city of Butte. 

You saw the conditions there, where fans were working, where conditions 

Representative J. C. Duify. Excuse iVie, Mr. Chairman, we are not discussing 
the report, whatever report the committee sees fit to tender. As I understand, 
we are here to accept the testimony of these gentlemen here who are in a posi- 
tion to offer any, and not to render any particular report, as far ns thej^m- 
mitte is concerneil that I know of, and I would like my friend, Mr. Duffy* to 
confine himself to the question. 
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Representative P/ J. Duffy. I certainly am confining myself to the question 
at all times, and ns one I wnint to say this to you, that you have got two experts 
In the Butte Minors’ Union of the executive oflicers of the Western Federation 
of Miners, and an ex-State officer. If you bring a hundrecl over here, one’s testh 
mony would not figure over the others. If the names are here to-morrow from 
the different mining companies, what good Is that going to do this coramlttcM*'’ 
We know what they want ; we already have come to the conclusion that some- 
thing ought to bo done. There is no use peddling hot air on this question. What 
we want is something practical. We don’t want to wait until the last day of this 
session, but we want it now. 

Senator M(Uaiithy. As Mr. Duffy seems to know what we want so thoroughly 
T would suggest that he be SAvorn to give his testimony in the formal manner, 
and his recommendations along with it. 

Senator Leighton. That appeals to me as being certainly all right, and I 
think that would be well, as w'e are dealing with one of the most important mat- 
ters that will come up before the twelfth legislative assembly that every mem- 
ber of the twelfth assembly agrees to. Then if that is correct, why I am going 
to ask that we thoroughly investigate this mutter, and I believe that Senator 
IMcCarthy’s suggestion Is certainly good. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. I certainly accord with tlu* gentlemen. 

Senator Leighton. And, Mr. Duffy, with permission of the committee, we will 
put you on the witness st.and now. 

(Whereupon Rc'presentative P. J. Duffy was called and sworn as a witness and 
testified as follows:) 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Will you give us your name? — A. P. J. Duffy : Patrick J. Duffy. 

Q. And wliere do you reside? — A. Silver Bow, at 1122 Broadway, Butte, Mont. 

Q. And your age. — A. Thirty-three. 

Q. And your occupation also? — A. At the present time — well, you can call it 
surfmH'iuan ; I am working for the A. C. M. Hardware; haven’t worked in the 
mines since last May, 27th day of May, when I quit the mines. 

Q. You have held some position there in the miners’ union? — A. President of 
the miners’ union for three terms. 

Q. What years were they you were president of the miners’ union; what were 
tlie years? — A. From September, 1906, to April, 1908. 

Q. What mines have you worked in in Bulte, iSIr. Duffy? — A. To commenct; 
witii, the St. Lawrence. 

(}. How long ditl you work in tlie St. Lawrence mine? — A. About five months — 
four months — between three and five raontlis. That is going back years ago. 

i). Mj\y I ask what was your work there? — A. Miner. 

Q. Just a miner? — A. Miner. 

Q. What other mines have you worked in? — A. Diamond. 

Q. How long did you work there? — A. About — less tlian a month ; I couldn’t 
state the exact date. 

Q. Filled the same capacity there as you di<l in the others. — A. Yes, sir. 

(}. Now, Mr. Duffy, will you state to this committee A. (Interrupting.) I 

have worked In about 20 others since then. 

Q. Yea; but that will be plenty. Will you state to the committee what the 
conditions from a sanitary standpoint, and from a standpoint of ventilation, 
the conditions that you found in any of those mines were? — A. I will state this 
first : The St. Lawrence mine six years ago last September — six, I think it is, 
possibly, seven; I wouldn’t be positive; either six or seven last December — I 
helped — I was one of the parties to It, to lay the sill for the 1,600 raise, where 
men were smotliering; the temiierature was fiercer and hotter than any place 
your committee vlsiteii. Water over ankle deep; you would have to feel with 
your hands under water to lay a sill, to get It level. After the raise was 
drove ventilation was in there ; it was good ; as good a place as a man would 
want to work In Silver Bow County in the mines. The raise connected with 
the 1,^ level of the Pennsylvania, one side of where your committee visited the 
fan. Prior to the fan being installed there, the place was something where 
yon could not work and do justice to the company. After the fan was installed 
the tonnage with the report of the company over doubled. 

By Senator J. C. McCabthy : 

0 . I woulcNllke to ask Mr. Duffy how far in advance of the air were you 
working, or, rather, how far away from any established air current were they 
working at the time you speak of?— A. Possibly not— I couldn’t accurately 
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answer you; but to the best of my judgment, Senator Met’arthy, about 1,800 
feet from the St. Lawrence shaft. 

Q, You stated that after the air was driven to the phu'e where you were 
working the tonnage supplied by the men doubled. Am I rigluV -A. If not 
more; if not more. 

Q, What would you consider was the reason that the company maintained a 
condition wdiere their men could only prmluce half the amount that they pro* 
diiceti when conditions \vere belter? — A. It v/as l)efore the amalgtimallon of 
the Anaconda and B. & M. properties. 

Q. Was it possible for the company with any reasonal>le e\i)ense to better 
conditions there at the time they were working? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what way? — A. By raises to <-onnect witli the h‘vt‘l. 

Q. How far w’ould they have to ruis<‘? — A. The St, Lawremv was worked 
from two to the sixteen wiien I workeil there six years ago. 

Q. TJmt is really not an answer. IIow^ far waaild they have to make this 
raise? — A. From tlie tw’o iiundred to the sixteen she was working, 

Q. That is 1,200 feet? — A. And from tiie two to tiie surfa<v aiiswers itself. 

Q. How lotig would it take them to make that raise? — .V. That depends on 
how' many or how much of a force — and w’hat condition th(\v attempt to drive 
a raise on. 

Q. The company generally worked tliree shift.s in a place of that kind, did 
they not? — A. Sometimes, and sometimes no. 

Q. Well, assuming that they work three shifts of 8 hours each in the 24, 
how much progrt\ss w'ould they make in 24 hours, ai>proximately? — A. If they 
worked three shifts, Senator, they would make alxmt — let’s see — now, liere 1 
have to take the ground into consideration on that; if .vou strike a bar on 
ground — you know w'hal I mean, Senabw McCarthy? 

Q. I am referring to average conditions. — A. Averagi* conditions, over one set 
in 24 hours. 

Q. (Bve the distance in feet? — A. Over 7 fe(‘t every 24 hours. 

Q. Then, in order to get this air collide, and to better conditions on the 1,200- 
foot level, they w^ould have to drive 1,200 fwt, would they not? — A. No, sir; 
I didn’t sav that. 

Q. Well, I understood you to say, Mr. Duffy, that they would have raise 
from the 1,200-foot to the 2fK)-foot level. — A. No, sir; 1 said the niim* was 
working from tlie 200 to the 1,000. 

Q. Well, my question wa.s, how far would they have to raise to get hcUtm* 
air in the place where you were working? — A. If the 200-foot level was only 
200 feet below ground, how far vvoul<l that he? 

Q. It would he just 200 feet. — A. Well, that’s it. 

Q. Just 200 feet, then, was all they wouhl Imve? — A. They were w’orklng, 
then, from the 200 feet I told you to the 1,000 foot. From the two to the 
sixteen, I said, if the slemjgrajdter will reu<l it over, I said from the 200 to the 
1,000 fwt they were working. 

Q. Y^ou understand, it Is not my purpose to ask you any aggravating ques- 
tions? — A. No, no; oh, gee whiz, no. 

Q. We are looking for the light, and If we can obtain it from you we will be 
glad; and the purpose of my question w'as this, to know vviictlier or not condi- 
tions could be remedied more speedily by the raise you suggest than by con- 
necting with the shaft — what is tlie name of that other shaft? What I wish 
to get at Is this, whether the company could more si)wdlly get relief by making 
this raise you suggest than by connecting with the shaft that was afterwards 
connected, when they Increased the tonnage from the mine 100 pt*r cent? — A. 
That depends now' whether the raise Is cheai)er or whether the drift Is cheaper. 

Q. But the time; the time I was after. 1 am not thinking of the cost to the 
company; the time?— Well, they connected it afterwards with the Metcalf 
shaft. 

Q. How long afterwards? — A, About a year. 

Q. In your judgment A. Somew here In that neighborhood ; now', I am not 

positive. 

Senator J. C. McCabthy. That’s all. 

Senator A. I. Leighton. Any other members of the committee wish to ask any 
questions of the witness? Mr. Duffy, have you anything further that you can 
enlighten us on? 

A. All I have got to say, Senator, Is this, that by putting such as you saw 
in the B. & M. property, intake and outtake fanS on the different levels with 
air shafts, that it Is this. It will make better conditions for miners, longer life, 
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and more work for men, better tonnapre for the production of the mine If they 
will give better air, such as we saw there la the B. & M. properties, than it 
wili take, such as we saw in the Original and North Butte. I admit this 
much, though, that iiinha* the conditions we saw affairs — never mind the prop- 
erty ; I don’t want to discriminate against anybody ; but where air was good, 
where ventilation was there, where sanitation was there, there were better 
results than such as was sliown in other properties. 

Senator J. C. McCartuy. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that, as I 
understand it, the purpose of this committee Is not either to discriminate or to 
protect. 

A. That Is it exactly; but I don’t want to discriminate against anybody. 

Senator J. O. McCarthy. I would like to have the witness state his views, 
regardless of where it strikes. I.s that not your Idea? 

Senator I. A. Lkkjhton. That is my idea. 

A. If that is what you want, gentlemen, I want to say this to you: With all 
the raises you can drive, with all ycm cun do, th<* North Butte property can not 
be ventilated such as other mining properties wliich vve visited. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Po you moan to state, Mr. Duffy, that under no con- 
dition can it be? 

A. Not the way she is worked. 

Q. Can it be improved in that particular? — A. Not the way slie is worked. 

Q. Have you any suggest ions to make wherein they could improve it? — A. 
Why, that Is up to tlu‘ management of the company. 

Senator J. C. Mc(Urtiiy. Well, the committee would like, Mr. Duffy, to have 
your views as to wlint possible manner the North Butte could be worked so as 
to bring It up to the standard of the liconard and the adjoining property. 

A. I could explain it — l)ut let her go. H<‘re I want to say this to you: First, 
Senator MeC^arthy, you, ns a mining man, did you ever work a ledge four 
floors up and four iloors down? You, as a mining man, know it looks more 
like a sheep henler’s mine to me than it doe.s like a mining mine. As we went 
through that mine it was climb down, climb up— how are you going to get 
your air Into a place, ventilation, vith sucli conditions as wo found in that 
mine? It was up and down, up and down. Perhaps with their management 
the extraction of ore may be cheaper the way they work It, but for ventilation, 
sanitation, and for tlie comlltion of men, you know, as all of us know, that 18 
floors below us a man can not climb for .sanitation. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. What would you suggest, :Mr. Duffy, in the way of 
change of tl»e present method of working the North Butte property? 

A. Not lieing an mithority to dictate to them wliat wny they should work It, 
and if the management, such as It is, is working It to a success, I couldn’t do It 

Q, You couldn’t suggest any change In the present method at all? — A. The 
only suggestion I would make is this : Work it as the B. & M. properties — in sec- 
tions. 

Q. Well, that is a valuable sugge.stion.— A. Where the stope Is so wide and so 
long, ground heavy, take it in sections. What I moan by sections is not take 
the full stope, sucli as was there ; take .so much of the heavy ground, hard to 
hold. What 1 moan by hard to hold is where your hanging is breaking. Take 
only — work so much of it at a time, and go up with that, fill It In, and then go 
down and take the other. Better results and better ventilation and sanitation 
can be obtained. Sanitation, I mean by this, as this committee knows, If you 
go to far east or to far west, whatever the way the stope runs. Generally the 
ledge at Butte runs a little — let me see; hanged if I know underground; I 
know on top. If you go too far one way, you meet the other mine workings, 
the workers ahead of you ; if you go under tliere for sanitation, you ain’t going 
to climb no 8 or 10 or 12 or 14 or 18 fi (Mil’s. The place where the sanitation 
will confine himself will be right In under you. If you go too far ahead, you 
will meet the man ahead of you ; he will say, “ God damn you, get back where 
you belong ” ; go back 6 feet, 10, and under you, you will be told to get over 
where you belong. There is no place under the present conditions for a man’s 
duty when nature calls its course. 

Q. What Is the height of a floor, Mr. Duffy? — A. Seven feet two Inches Is 
the post In the clear. 

Q. Does that Include the flooring for the fill? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the height including the flooring?— A. Seven feet bvo Inches In 
the clear. 
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Q, How far apart are the levell^of the North Butte ^^uiiie?-^A. From the 
twelve to the sixteen Is 200 feet, say, because they are driving an lnterme<liate 
level now. 

Q. What is the height of the different levels in the Leonard mines, approxi- 
mately? — A. They are using 12 by 12 timbers and 6 feet 10 inches 

Q. But the height of the different levels? — A. One hundrinl ftni. 

Q. One hundred feet; just half of the distance in the North Butte mine? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then, your Idea is, Mr. Duffy, that better sanifation and better ventilation 
may be obtained by driving the levels 100 feet apart instead of 200?— A. For 
sanitary conditions and ventilation 200 feet is just as good as 100 feet after 
the raise is through; she is poor, but after the raise is througii, for ventilation, 
why, I would agree with tiie 200 feet, because it is a clienper way of working a 
mine, to pay dividends ail around, because aft(T you go ai)ove tlie twelfth lloor 
you come down on it. Wliat I mean by coming down on it is this, that after 
jou go above tiie sixth floor on a humlred ft^^t lift — wiial I call a lift — you will 
come down on it; you will get off on tlie level al)ove wliere you are working, 
come down, and go into the stope wliere you are working — after you get above 
the twelftli floor of a 2()0-foot lift you come down on it, or of the twentieth 
floor ; it is easier to climb down than It is up ; you will lower stuff down instead 
of raising It up. 

Q. How vviile is the vein in tlie North Butte property? — A, Well, d is 
from 2 to 10. 

Q. Ten what? — A. Two posts for one set, 10 sets. 

Q. Give the ilistance in fi'et, if you please? — A. In fe<d? 

Itepresentative J. O, Dt fky. Excuse me, but I don't think that is a perti- 
nent question. We have no d<*sire to discuss the conuui'rcial feature of tlie 
North Butte property, any more tiian any other, ami 1 tliink this Is not a proper 
question at this time. 

Senator .1, (\ M('(’arthy. Well, don’t answer the question. 

Senator (’iruisToriiEu. I would like to have you explain some question. I 
am not a mining man and am not asking from tliat staialpoint, but for gen(*ral 
information — wliat would you suggest, take where men are working there, 
we will take the worst place shown to us as an average plac(‘, how could 
tliat be iemedie<l to help tliose men while they were working there, so that 
they could receive the txmetit from it? 

A, There is only one way to remeily It. 

Q. Tliat is wliat I want to know. — A. By raises with fans to give air. 

Q. By raises or fans, or by raises and fans, did you say? — A. If the shaft 
is downcast, put up a raise that is an iqx-ast, fo get fans in the most inner 
depths of that mine, the lowest iilacos with su( ti<*n pii>es there to take the 
smoke, gases and bad obnoxious gases away. At tiie present time you haven’t 
got them. 

Senator J. C. McCaktiiy. I think Mr. Cliairman, that the senator from 
Sanders County has elicited more iuformati(m in that one question than in 
all the questions I asked. 

Senator I. A. IjKighton. I think so, too, senator, and I hope the balance of 
the committee will watch carefully the questions and answers given, and any 
time when you see that they can usk a question that will enlighten us to do so. 
That is a good question, Senator Christopher. Are there any other questions 
you think of, any member of the committee, that you would like to ask the 
witness. 

Representative J. C. Duffy. Is it necessary to raise 1,400 feet to make air 
connections that was nec(*ssary In the St. Lawrence? 

A. I say most emphatically no. 

Q. That is my interpretation of It, and I believe that is the manner In which 
the answer was given. — A. When a mine is vvorkeil from the 200-foot level to 
the 1,600-foot level, you don’t have to raise 1,400 feet to get a raise to the 
surface. 

Q. It was In order to get clear that I a8ke<l the question. I venture to 
say that there are levels every hundreil feet, are there not? — A. Every 
hundred feet In the St. Lawrence; yes, sir. 

Senator J. O. McCarthy, Mr. Duffy, has It been the practice in the Butte 
mines to make the raises at the same time, or as near thereafter as i)0S8ible, 
that they made the shafts? 

A. No, sir, 
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Q. Could nmn^ nny strlftUig lnstaneP(>f that at the present moment, for 
Instance, a place where tht\v sunk a shaft to a depth of 1,000 feet and com- 
niapcetf operations and afterwards endeavored to make an upraise for the 
of ventilation? — A. 1 want to answer you this way: If they sink a 
shrift 1,000 feet, they drift for an ore hmiy; If they have got to raise 1,000 
feet, they will never do It unless there Is ore above them; they drift above 
again to see if there Is ore on the upiKjr level, and drift again. Compressed 
air then is the means and the only means and the only thing the miners have 
got to live on. ('(>mi)ressed air Is composed of no oxygen; there is no oxygen 
in compressed air ; she Is made air. 

»Senator McCakthv. Oxygen has been compressed In the air originally, Mr. 
Duffy, and how did you eliminate it? 

A. In made air? 

Senator McC’ahthy. Yes. 

A. Very little, because as she circulated she lo.ses what is in her; it is not 
the same as pure air and air on the surface. 

Q. I understand that, Mr. Duffy, but I can not \indersland how oxygen is 
eliminated from compressed air and I am asking the question for the purpose 
of getting right on the matter, if you can give it to me — A. All I know is Just 
the th(M>ry which engineers and which scientists tell us ; reading is all I know 
about it; I linve never made it, 

Q. You understand, Mr. Duffy, that oxygen is a part of the air we are 
breathing at the prescait moment? — A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, assuming that this chamber Is hermetically seah^l. A. Yes. 

Q. And that a suction pipe leads into it A. Yes. 

Q. And all the air is witiidrawn from this room and compressed, how is it 
po.sslble to eliminate the oxygen from that air? — A. How is is r>f)ssible to elimi- 
nate the oxygen from that air? Where Is your inlet? 

Q. I am asking the question for information. — A. But I am asking you right 
back where is your inl(‘t to it? Where does this air come from? 

Q. Tt came out of this room, of course. 

Si'iiator .1. 0. McCauthy. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, the question is too deep 
for the witness to answer or for me to explain. I am free to confess that I 
know very little about matters of that kind. That is a question for chemistry 
to determine, 

A. That's it exactly. It answers itself right in that case. 

(Witness excused.) 

Whereupon DAX HOLLAND was called and sworn as a witness and testified 
ns follows: 

Senator T. A. Leighton. Your name, Mr. Holland? — A. Dan Holland. 

Q. And where do you live? — A. 137 East Center Street, Butte, Mont. 

Q. Your age? — A. Thirty-five, going on thirty-six. 

Q. And how long have you residetl in Butte? — A. Fourteen years. 

Q. Fourteen years. During that time what has been your principal busi- 
ness? — A. Mining. 

Q. Mining; In what mine have you worked? — A. I worked In mostly all the 
mines of tlie camp. 

Q. Nearly all of the large mines of the camp? — A. Most of them, yes. I 
haven’t been employed in tlie mines for a year and a half. 

Q. You haven’t been for a year and a half? — A. No, sir; I have been presi- 
dent of the union. 

Q. You are somewhat familiar with the conditions from a sanitary stand- 
point, and ventilation standpoint, are you, of these mines In Butte? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Holland, now I wish you would state from your knowledge and ob- 
servation of the conditions of those mines pertaining to those two subjects, 
what you know. — A. The sanitary conditions are generally bad; that has been 
my experience. 

Q. Will you describe to the committee what conditions that they are In, that 
w’ould lead to you to believe or know that the sanitary condition Is bad? — A. 
The ventilation, no means of egress or Ingress providetl for air. Sloping Is done 
in a great majority of cases without any raises to let the gases and smoke 
emanate to the surface and to the outer air. t will say, Mr. Chairman, that, 
acting under your suggestions of yesterday, Mr. Lowney, Mr. Oliver, and I 
got tc^ther and outlined a skeleton of some work that we Vould suggest to 
the committee to improve conditions in the mines. If you care to have It sub- 
mitted I can let ^ou have It. 
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Senator I. A, Leighton. l>oes tnirooniiiiiuee tleisire Guit it%e subuiitteil 
now or after we are throuKh wltli the testimony? 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. I would suggest the communicutlou to be r^dLMf 
there is no objection to It. 

Senator W. E. Christopher. We askeil liim to do that. 

Senator I. JL Leighton. Ye.s ; you can submit that, if you will. 

A. “ First. That in underground workings no i>owder be used until the 
expiration of a shift, except in places where it does not vitiate the air brentluMl 
by employees at said work; and that where such blasting be permitted, means 
of egress be provided for smoke and gases from usage of |H)wder to the out<»r 
air.” That is the iirst clause, if you want to ask me any questions on that. 

“ Second. That in cashes wlauv wat<‘r is lUHnied for drinking purixises, it be 
lowered in sufficient quantity in covered re<*eptacles, said receptacles to be 
thoroughly clean.sed at the exi>lratiou of each shift.” 

Water in a great many eases Is lowered to the mines In open rweptacles and 
cojiper water and dirt and one thing and another dropp^sl Into it while it is 
being lowered in the shaft <u* while it is in the station, and men come along who 
are dripping sweat, stoop over tlie water keg ami drink and sweat drops out of 
their heads and faces into the water. That is a cause of a good deal of the 
disease that prevails amongst the mines — consumption. 

The third is, “That sanitary toilets he installed In each level of a mine where 
men are employed; or means be made available for emi)lo>ees to repair to sur- 
face on such occasions.” That is where men are empIoye<l in that particular 
level ; there are lots of levels where no men are employed, that have been 
worked out. 

Tlie fourth is, “That where extensive stoplng is being conducted, raises be 
run at intervals of so many ftvt apart for the purpost* of ventilation.” We 
hnviMj’t come to any conclusion as (<► tlu‘ number of feet, but conditions would 
vary the matter so that we would not name any certain amount of fwt. 

And that last is, “ That in all underground workings of a temperature ex- 
cei^ding 80°, or where no current of air is available, six hours shall constitute a 
day’s work.” That is, we nuu'ely dr<*w up the skeleton to give the committee 
an idea of what we need, and you can ask questions on any of tliese particular 
cl a use 

,Senat< r I, A. Lkiotiton. Are there any questions that any member of the com- 
mittee Mould like to ask this witness? 

Uepresentative 1‘. J. I would like for him to explain where six hours 

has prevailed in the city of Butte, and Mhal tin* results were where the air was 
bad and drifts were driving in on the lower levels of mines to connect with 
High Ore mine? 

A. In mostly all of the bottom levels of the High Ore mine, for eight or nine 
years past, long drifts have be<‘n run all on six-hour shifts. I have heard of 
them In other mines, hut I haven’t got any positive proof; that Is hearsay that I 
discovered as president of the union; but I workeii in those places myself. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Please make it explicit. From what mines you 
worked to tlie High Ore drift? 

A. In the High Ore mine? 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Driving to another jilace, you were on tin* Incline 
then? 

A. Driving to the ledge; to the lead? 

Senator A. I. Leiohton. Mr. Holland, in reganl to this sanitary condition; 
there, when nature calls one — I am just asking you this in a broad way — do 
those cars, those little toilet cars, if they were put in oin^ration, would they be 
satisfactory? 

A. Of a certainty ; yes, sir. 

Q. They would be all right, would they, if they were in general use throughout 
all the mines? — A. Yes, sir; this particular mine, I mentioned, the High Ore, 
those cars are in use. 

Q. And wherever they are In use they are satisfactory to the men? — A. Yes, 
sir; they have been taken on top at tlie expiration of eacli shift and thm’miglily 
flushed with water hose under preasure. 

Senator .1. C. McCarthy. Are those cars In use in any other mine in Butte? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. We saw several of those cars in the Original mine; have tliey ever been 
u.seii In that mine to your knowledge? — A. No. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. That is, we saw them on top; not in the mine. — A. Yes; I haven’t been in 
the mine. 
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Senator L A. 

A. Yes, sir. 

^ %nfl as far as your kriowletlRe goes, you don’t know that tiiey are in use 
itv Other mines in Dutte? — A. In any other mine; no, sir. 

Q. But tlie High ()r(??— A. Yes, sir. 

Senator J. C. Mr(‘AitTHY. Are tiioy in use on all the levels of the High Ore 
mine, or just in some of them? 

A. I am not positive of that either. 

Q. The assunii>tioii is that they are in use where there are any great number 
of men emi)loyed? — A. Yes, sir. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. IIow many toilet -cars are there in use in the High 
Ore mine? 

A. The first I sjiw of them wa.s — I believe it was about two months ago that 
I saw Ihis car, and it looked a little strange to me, and I did not know what its 
use was, and I Inquired what it was. I only saw the one car, and I inquire<l. 
and I was told wliat its piir[)<»se was, wlait it was intended for, and told, I 
think it was tlie shift boss, that these cars were all on the levels. 

Q. In all of fli(‘ levels of the High Ore mine? — A. Or on the levels that they 
did not have them they were obtaining more and others were in process of be- 
ing made. 

<j. 'J’hen, Mr. Holland, wherever those toilet cars are in use you would not 
comi)lain or would not thitik that any man would have any complaint on that 
one condition? — A. Any complaint would Ix' groundless when lli(‘y are given 
all the facilities, it was disgusting to any person, excepting somel)ody with an 
exceedingly strong stomacli, to sit down to a meal on tlie ninth or tenth floor 
of a stope and liave your nostrils disgusted with the stencil of somebody down 
beneatli you answering a ejill of nature. 

Senator I. A. liEioitTON. It is not v(‘ry pleasant. 

A. It does m»t make a meal taste bidter. 

Senator McCautiiy. Are you Inclined to lieileve, Mr. Holland, that in case 
tliose cars were in general use that the men would avail themselves of them at 
all times? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And, Mr. Holland, where those ears were in use at any time did you notice 
whetlu'r th(‘ ukmi liad refused to use tlxan, or rntlier had not used tliem and had 
us(‘d the levels? — A. I have never seen tliem. Senator; they liave never b(‘en 
us(hI in my time whim I was undergrmind. These are a moilcrn innovation at 
Butte. 

Q. in other words, wherever those ears are, yon thing they are generally 
used by tlie men? — A. I believe so; yes. 

Q. Tn your judgment, Mr. Holland, are conditions better in Butte at the 
[uvsimt time tlinn formerly; that Is, at the time you were employed in the 
mine? — A. I believe tliey are growing worse? 

Q. (trowing worse? — A. Yes, sir. 

(j. You mean as n'gards ventilation? — A. As regards ventilation. 

Cj. Wliat dill you give as reasons? — A. Tlint is, in some mines; conditions have 
imriroveij in some mines and conditions have retrograded in others. I don’t 
know whether they both balance or not. 

(^. In which mine do you consider conditlon.s are worse than they were when 
you worked underground? — ^A. This is hearsay 

Q. Yes. — A. “ The Si>eculator ” is one. “ Mountain Consolidated ” is another. 
“Never Sweat,” I believe, from all I can liear. “The Parrott” is growing 
steadily wor.se from wliat I can hour, and (hat is about all I can think of. 

Q. Could you give us the name of a reliable witness from each of the mines 
you mentioneil? — A. No, sir; I couldn’t ; men change around so much; and 
when I was president of the union I could lay my hand on the men and tell 
where they were working; now I am out of the union for the past three weeks 
or four, when my term of ollice expired, and men change around so much that 
I couldn’t locate them ; I wouldn’t be sure of any. 

Q. Did they pump by steam or electricity when you were underground? — A. 
By steam. 

Q. Don’t you think, Mr. Holland, that conditions will be remedied when the 
use of electricity is more generally employed underground In the mines of 
Butte? — A. I don’t know, I am sure; that is something I haven't given any 
serious thought. 

Senator J. R. Leary, Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask If these mines that 
you have mentioned are owned by one company or by several companies? 


Leighton. They are in us* 




the Higli Ore? 
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The Witness. They are owned one company. 

Q. The last ones yon inentloneilV -A. Those companies are deslgnatetl souie- 
tlnies as “ The Parrot Mining (’o.,” “The Mountain Consolidated MlninjfCo.^” or 
the “Anaconda Mining Co.,“ but I believe they are the AmalgamaUMl Mining 
Co. ; that is what we understand, I haven’t got any inner knowledge of it, but 
from my understanding they are all the Amalgamated properties. 

Senator .T. C. McCarthy. There is no question in my mind whatever but what 
all the mines belong to the Anaconda CopfM'r Co. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Except the North Butte and the PIttsmont, and 
this Davls-Daly. 

The Witness. That Is a cause of a good deal of the insanitary conditions that, 
prevail, that when a ledge is worked out, the sill floor is worke<l out before a" 
raise is done, num start to stope, one gang follows another and blasts in the . 
middle of a shift and that powder smoke Just naturally <lies and hangs around 
there all the time, tlail powder .smoke and gas; no imams of egress for the gas, 
no raises liave lieeti run through y<*t. 

Senator I. A. Lekjiiton. You S[)oke of water rec(‘ptai les there, may I ask are 
there any in use in anv of the mines in lUitti* that would imad with your n'- 
Quirtaaenls in any of the mines? 

A. Yes; tliey are in use in nearly all of the mines on some hwels wluTe 1!.") 
or 80 or 'lO men work on a level; then wliere tliere are 4, r>, or C men working 
they will lower a keg. 

Senator I. A. I^kiohton. Yhai want tlmm universally ns(‘d. 

A. Yes; they ean cover a keg Just as well as they can cover an Iron tank. 

Q. Y('s ; 1 iinder.sland ; but I di<l not know Imt wliat tliere was some kind of 
special kegs? — A. No, .sir. We don’t have any special kind of kegs in view, but 
sometliing to be e<A(‘r(‘d so as to keep the dirt from droiiping into it or water 
or sweat or aio thing of that kind. 

Q. They do use them in the min<‘s, but not universally? — A. Yes, sir; they 
do in a great majority of places — they are iise<l in a majority of places — those 
water tank.s, hut not in all cases. I oftcai saw a case wIumt; a man came to a 
station for a drink witii the sueat just dr<»pplng off of him, pouring off of him, 
and stood over a keg and drank out of it ; that sweat ilropped out of his body 
into th(‘ keg, somebody else wlio ilidn’t .see that comes along, didn’t see that and 
even 'f he did, lie n(‘eded a drink .so laidly lie drinks anyliow. 

Senator J. C. Met’AUTHY. Mr. Chairman, wlien tlii.s committee was over there, 
wIhmi we were down in .some of those mines 1 tliink in the Ix^onard and in the 
Mountain View — ain’t that the name? 

The Witness. Yes, .sir. 

Senator .1. C. McCarthy. We drank — I did at least — we drank out of, if I 
remember correctly, it schmiis like an iron tank. 

A. Y'es; with wlieel.s on it. 

Q. And wheels on It and there was a cover on tliat. — A. Tliey are used in a 
great majority of cases. 

Q. Where do tliey get that water? Do they bring lhat water into the mine 
from the surface? — A. They take tliose to tlie surface and till them at the 
surface. 

Q. That is city water is it? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tlioae tanks, that Is wliut yon call them? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Those tanks that they were using in the Leonard and Mountain View, 
where they were covere<l, that we drank out of, those are satisfactory? — A. Are 
satisfactory; yes, sir. 

Q. That Is, where this copper that drops down the copper water can not get 
Into that? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, the miner that comes along perspiring can not perspire into lt?-“A. 
Where tliey are into use they are all lockeil. 

Q. But there are some inine.s, I think you te.stlfiecl to, where they did have 
those, they did not provide the miners with those? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are those, simply open buckets? — A. Just a keg witli one eml 
knocked off. 

Q. The water they bring In them Is city water, Is It not?— A. Yc^, sir. 

Q. But they do not provide them with covers?— A. Do not iirovide any cover. 
And we also — what we request about the tanks Is that they be thoroughly 
cleansed. There Is a whole lot of carelessness In cleaning tliose tanks. 
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Hepresenttttive J. C. Duffy. Do you thiuk, Mr. Holland, If upraises were in 
vogue, say, within every 300 feet, that it would materially Improve the con- 
ditions io far as circulation is concerned? 

A. You mean to raise it? 

Q. Yes. — A. To a certainty, yes; where the air is put through any such 
places as you say the ventilation is good, that is, comparatively good. 

Q. Senator I. A. Lkighton. Mr. Holland, wherever the fan system is in- 
stalled in those mines the air is — the ventilation — the air seems to be all right, 
does it, wherever they are installed? 

A. I never worked in any place where a fan w'as in use, only in one place, 
and that was about 10 years ago, and we found no beneficial effect from 
^tthat fan, not even straight ahead for 75 or 80 feet, or an acute angle either 
way; going 16 to 20 feet on either side of that pipe the conditions were 
Just ns bad; that air had no means of circulating; it just turned around and 

verted back on itself, 

Q. I would nice to ask you in reference to the compressed air, what is your 
opinion in reference to tlie amount of oxygen that is in this compressed air? — 
A. I suppose just the same amount as there is where it is pumped from. 
I don’t see where it can lose it. 

Q. It Is beyond my knowletlge, but still I have no knowledge of such things, 
particularly speaking; it does not lose any of the oxygen? — A. Not that I 
know of. I am not an expert, but I never heard of It. Oxygen is a com- 
ponent part of air and If the air is pumped through a compressor it will natu- 
rally have the oxygen from where the air is pumped ; at least I would sup- 
pose so. 

Senator J, 0, McOakthy. But your opinion is, Mr. Holland, that the com- 
pressed air is not as healthful as the free air from the surface. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I agree with you. 

(Witnessed excused.) 

Whereupon .TACOB OLIVER was called and sworn as a witness and testi- 
fied as follows ; 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Your name? 

A. Jacob Oliver. 

Q. Where do you reside? — A. 215 East Quartz, Butte, Monl. 

Q. And your age? — A. Forty-six. 

Q. How long have you resided in Butte? — A. About 25 years. 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. Miner. 

Q. How long have you followed that? All this time? The 25 years? — 
A. About 35 years. 

Q. Pretty good miner, then? — ^A. Apt to be. 

Q. Mr. Oliver, you were the gentlemen, Mr. Holland and the other gen- 
tleman, when you made up this paper together? — A. Yes; we had to draw 
the line somewhere, as far as the ventilation part of it was concerned, and 
we thought that by making it a certain degree of heat the company would 
use their own judgment or discretion whether they would allow the work 
there six hours, six hours to constitute a shift, or by some other means to 
bring fresh air into that stope or place of work. So we would give the com- 
pany the option either to cool the place off by ventilation, either by openings, 
or fans, or otherwise give tlie men a six-hour shift. And I think as far as 
that is concerned I think it is a good practicable way, for this reason ; If a 
place is so hot that a man can not work hard eight hours, then the company 
loses, and if a man can not wwk eight hours it is better for him to work 
six and go up to the fresh air or go home and have that much more time In the 
fresh air. 

Q. What mines in Butte have you worked In? — A. I have worked In prac- 
tically all the mines in Butte. 

Q. And what is the deepest mine there that you have worked in? — ^A. 
Twenty-two hundred ftvt is the deepest mine I have worked in. 

Q. That is what mine? — A, The Mountain View. 

Q. Mr. Oliver, I would like to ask you some questions in reference to the 
toilet cars. Have you worked In the mines over there where these toilet cars 
have been installed, where they have been In use? — A. There was no toilet cars 
In any mine in Butte while I worked there. 

Q. How long has it been since you worked in the mines? — A. I worked there 
last week. 
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Q. And at the 2,200-foot level, Is It? — A. I am working on what Is called the 
900, or 18; we call It 900 for the reason there la connection made with the 
Leonard, which la 400 feet deeper, you see, and tlie first level Is the 490 level 
of the Mountain View; and it la connected with the Pennsylvania and the 
Leonard. 

Q. How many mines in Butte are using these toilet cars that yon know of? — 

A. Only one that I know of, the High Ore, and I can not state pi>sitively that 
they are used there ; it is Just hearsay. 

Q. The High Ore? — A. Yea, They can work those lad places by giving the 
men six hours or by bringing air there, just as they see fit. 

Senator ,T. C. McCarthy. Mr. 01iv(‘r, would you consider 80" Injurious, as- 
suming that you had plenty of fresh air? r 

A. Fresh air, no, sir ; I don’t. 

Q. Could you state to the committee the temperature of the ground in, say, 
the 2,000-foot level of any mine In Butte, the natural temperature? — A. No; 
have never took it, and I have never stH;m It taken, so I couldn’t state. 

Q. Do you know how much the heat Increases ns It goes down for 100 feet? — 

A. Now, I have seen statements made where experiment shafts have bet*n sunk 
from time to time In different parts, but I can not recall now the increase of the 
heat ; I can not recall at all how much the Increase Is. 

Q. Do you know how much the teniperature Is in the Calumet and Ilecla 
mines at Michigan at a depth of 5,000 f<'et? — A. No. But I have Ihm'u told — 
whether it Is true or not T don’t know — that In cutting one of the stations, I 
think it was In the High Ore mine, that tlie heat ranged from 100" to 120". 

Q. How d(H‘p was that station? — A. T think it was 10; now. I am not positive. 

Q. What mine was that? — A. The High Ore. As far ns the Calumet is con- 
cerned, I don’t know anything alamt it, any more than wliat we read. 

Q. Were th(‘y using a steam pump at that place? — A. Sure. 

Q. Is your .iu(lgm(‘nt the use of the steam was what made the temperature so .. 
high? — A. Well, naturally It Increased the temperature, of course. 

Q. I think the natural temperature Increases at the rjite of about 1" to 70 
feet; that is, the general raise all over the world; somewhere about that; I 
wouldn’t be certain about the amount. — A. I don’t hardly think it would In- 
crease that much, because if it di<l, by the time you got down 5,000 I don’t see 
how a man could live. 

Q. You under.stand, Mr. Oliver, that means are provldtKl for cooling that 
temperature at that depth, by means of forced draft, air being purnpfal con- 
tinuously through it? That Is what makes It possible. — A. Senator, you know 
If you were to work a mine, a ledge, take out a body of ore, you know the first 
thing is whether it will pay or not, and you might be right, ns far as that Is 
concerned, but I don’t know whether It would Increase that much ; I don’t think 
hardly It does, from my own ob.servation. You sink a shaft out In the country, 
in the granite, in what we term country rock, sink It in the rock alone, not put- 
ting in any timbers nor use any steam, and you would go down a long ways 
before you would find any heat. Timbers, you know, create heat. 

Q. Yes; we understand that. — A. And that is what Is creating so much heat 
In Butte. 

Q. That Is, the decaying timber Increases temperature. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. You have known rock itself to attain a certain 
heat, haven’t you? 

A. You take right here In Butte, around In certain places In the lead right 
where It Is close to hot stoi>es, the rock It.self Is worm, of course; when you get 
close to the fires It is hot, but that Is artificial heat; that ain’t the natural heat 
of the earth, you see. 

Q. I have known the rock to be so hot In some cases that It was dangerous to 
load their holes. — A. I have been told that the St. Lawrence, when she was 
working, the men have had to pour water into the holes before they Ioade<l 
them to blast. 

Q. Is that on account of the condition of the ground? — A. No; that is on 
account of the fire. 

Q. The fire naturally made the ground hot? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. In raises — If you have not workeil in them you have been told where the 
glycerine would drip out of the holes In the ral.se when there wouhl be a missed 
hole In the raise — ^have you ever A, That has never come under my obser- 

vation, 

Q. You have been told It? — A. I have heanl It. 
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Q. Your humble servant expeflenced it. You worked In the Mountain Con- 
solidated? — A. I worked In the Mountain Consolidated something like 20 years 
ago. 

Q. Those properties are removed from the Are zone altogether are they not? — 
A. Oil, yes. 

Q. And still you experienced the heat before? — A. Well, the timber you know? 
Q. 1 mean the rock, the ore I mean. — ^A. No. 

Q. How long have you been employed around the mines of the city of Butte 
and went over there to Marysville to work in the Drum Lumraon and with the 
Empire? — A. Went to Granite, finally to Butte again, and have been there 
practically ever since. 

Q. You were tlie assistant State mine Inspector? — A. I was deputy Inspector 
■ of mines in 1800, 1891, and 1892. 

Q. Do you believe, Mr. Oliver, that with the facilities In ^he B. & M. mines 
.4^^that better conditions could not.be brought about in the other properties? — ^A. 

' Well, I believe myself that th(‘ B. & M. mines are worked more practically or 
scientifically than any of the other properties in Butte. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. The B. & M. you mean, the Boston & Montana? 

A. The Boston & Montana. 

Q. That belongs to the amalgamateil? — A. Certainly it does. 

Kepresentatlve P. J, Duffy. Comprising the Mountain View, Pennsylvania, 
and the Leonard, and the East and West Colusas? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tho.se properties are worked to better advantage, to your way of thinking, 
than the other properties are and better results received? — A. There is no 
doubt about It at all. 

Q. In those mines, Mr. Oliver, where these fans are installed, are the men 
there better satisfied than In the other mines? — A. Well, I presume so, they 
do not seem to change there so often ; the men hold their Jobs longer. 

Q. What you mean by change, men do not quit their jobs to go elsewhere to 
get a job, but they work there continuously? — A. As a rule, yes. 

Senator .1. 0. McCUkthy. How do conditions in Marysville compare with i)re.s- 
ent conditions in Butte? 

A. Now, in the I>rum LuinnKm mine they had toilets, as far as tlu* sanitary 
conditions were concerned they were better; as far as the ventilation is con- 
cerned they were not as good. 

Q. What kind of toilets did they have? — A. They had a kind of a box fixed 
on a track and th<‘y had a seat formed for the men to sit on and then ran this 
truck under this seat. 

Q. Something in the form of a toilet car? — A. The toilet car you might say 
was boxed, and there was an old fellow there who had the job of cleaning them ; 
that’s all the work he had to do. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. I will ask you, Mr, Oliver, if you had not known 
in some mines where some men have been discharged wlion it was known that 
they deposited underground, 

A. That was before men had to eat their lunch underground. Since that 
time, of course, we know' that nature must take its course and men have got 
to use themselves .sometimes during the shift, and of course it is overlooked now, 
but when the mines w'eFe working 10 hours and the men w'ere hoisted on top to 
eat their lunch, then it was against the rules, of course, for men to crap under- 
ground. 

Q. And if nature called them, the cages w'ere at their service to go up to the 
surface? — A. Yes. 

Q. Since skips went into vogue, men are not hoisted when rock Is being 
hoisted? — A. Well, only through the chippy shaft. 

Q. And there is where timbers and other tools and stuff have to come down? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Since skips w'ent into vogue — and men have been denied eating on top 
from that time on nature, If It comes her course, nature’s course if It comes, 
understand what T mean, you do business underground? — A. Sure; there’s 
when a man will have to. 

Q. That is the only place for you? — A. Yes. 

Q. There Is no doubt in the world that something ought to be done to 
alleviate the conditions that exist in some of the mines. As far as the Mountain 
View mine is cont'ernetl, I believe that they make every reasonable effort to 
ventilate the mine to the best of their ability and go to great extent Of course, 
It Is pretty hard to tell a company how they shall conduct a mine ; the owners 
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have something to say to that ; and evdh then officials have different ideas 
and ways as to operate; two men haven’t the same ideas of doing hardly any- 
thing. 

Representative 0. N. Byknes. Mr. Oliver, what percentage of the mines do 
you recognize make a reasoiiubhj effort to get them in gwd shape? 

A. Well, the percentage is rather small; I think tlie percentage is rather 
small. 

Q. You said the percentage would be small. Do you think it Ls one-fourth or 
one-tliird, or vvliat percentage? Give us a rough idea — or 10 per cent, or 
what? — A. Well, I don’t hardly know. 

Q. It is your opinion that the management of the Butte Mines are neglecting 
getting those mines in shape so that they will be more healthy, better ventilated, 
and so on? — A. I think .some of them are a little negligent in that respect. 

Q, There are so many of them that — would you know what per cent of the 
mines ore — tliut some attempt is being made to get them in good shape, and^' 
what i>ercentage are not? — A. Do tliey neglect in the majority of cases? 

Q. Do you tliink the majority are making an effort, or are not? — A. Are not. 

Q. Are not making an effort That is all 1 want to ask you. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. Mr. Oliver, you heard Mr. Duffy testify that where 
conditions were placed In the best possible shape the output per man would 
double. What is your opinion of that testimony? 

A. Well, I don’t know. Of course, it is natural that where conditions are 

good, ventilation is good, a man can accomplish more, do more work, but, you 

see, where they used compressed air they can go practically into a poor-air drift 
almost and bring up pretty m‘ar the same amount us they would where there Is 
fairly good air. I have worked myself, contrad, In a place in drifts where they 
have been 500 foot from any curnait of air; we did just as much work there tin 
we would where there was good air, by the use, you see, of compressed air. 

Q, That seems to contradict Mr. Duffy’s testimony. — A. Now, In drifts, you 
see, of course, in stopes it Is different; they can’t do that. The total output 
of the mine, of course — tlie better the mine is veiitilatetl, of course, the better 
results would be obtaine<l. Now, for Instance, the old Parrot Mine one time 
was considered the best ventilated mine In Butte during Ben Tibby’s time. I 
know the time there when you could go In the main drift and blast any time 
during llie shift, and in a few minutes walk right in and resume work. All the 
smoke and gas would be gone. You sec^, they ha<l air courses over the timbers, 
carried in air courses akmg with the drift, and the air would come in the drift 
and go back over the air course. 

Q. Is there any reasons why all of the mines in Butte couldn’t be ventilated 
on that system? — A. No, sir. 

Q, None whatever? — A, None whatever. 

Q. And in view of the fact that by putting that kind of ventilation all through 

Butte the output of the min<'s would be doul>led A. Well, I wouldn't say 

that it would be doubled ; that is quite a bit. There Is no doubt in the world — 
it would be increased and they would obtain better results. 

Q. What increase do you think it would make In the output per man — that is, 
speaking broadly, you understand? — A. Well, I would say I believe they could 
make at least a 25 per cent increase. 

Q. Then a mine employing 600 men at an average increase of 25 per cent 
would make a net saving, at $3.50 per day, of approximately $450? — A. 1 
think so. 

Q. What is the reasons, in your judgment, that the management do not put 
their mines In sliape to effect tliat increase? — A. Well, in the first place, Mr, 
Tlbby was an old miner; he studietl ventilation. Under him was a practical 
miner, first-class man. They developed that property from the surface. Most 
of the other properties went to work, you iniglit say, blindly ; ventilation wasn’t 
considered at all ; they just got down after the ore, that was all there was to It, 
to get returns. The B. & M. mines, they were started on a practical basis 
under Capt. Couch ; he laid out a system, what is termed block system ; he has 
manways and air courses ; in every cliute or raise he would have a trap door, 
a slide door, you know, to bring back, to close and keep the air down In the 
drifts, and the air always was kept in motion, and that system prevailed to a 
certain extent to-day. That Is one of the reasons why the B. & M. property 
is In better condition than any other property in Butte. 

Q. You mentioned the Parrot property as one of the properties now In very 
bad condition?^ — A. That was considered the best* 
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DrEVnt consider it in good shape at the 

believe there is anybody working there. 

Q. Mr. Oliver, not at present?— A. No; it is closed down. 

^ybnes. Do you give the present poor conditions of the 
pr^nt’n^s^?''* working adopted to their 

th^’r work* management they are trying to systematize 

Q. But it comes from the fact that there was no plan?— A. In the Brst. there 

n “t ■].'> wjmn those properties were developed, practically none. 

Q. ThS' irwas?-A.'‘ ““ Yes. 

t)- McGabthy. Do you think the extensive litigation over the Butte 
mines has something to do with the bad conditions existing at the present time? 

A, 1 dont know; I believe the extensive litigation helped conditions; they 
have done a whole lot of work down there— upraising and drifting, drifts and 
that like — that made conditions better. 

1 V. .r. Duffy. Mr. Oliver, when you are 500 feet or more in the 

drift working under compressed air, does It affect you the same as if you had a 
general current of air? j ^ 

loi^ ^ should say not. I have enough of It ; I don’t work at it very 

Q. But you can’t do the same work. You can for a while, but eventually 
what is the result? — A. Well, the result is a man keeps it up, and in a little 
while miner’s consumption, that is what he gets; but you know it can be done 
and it is done, that’s all. 

Q. They can do the work for a short time and then play out?— A. Yes 

Q. That is a plain answ«'r it it?— A. That’s right. 

Q. What Is your opinion as to the average life of a miner in Butte under the 
present conditions? — A. I don’t believe a man will average — I don’t think he will 
average 16 years; of course, I have no statistics to bear me out in that. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. That is your opinion? 

A. It is just off-handed ; I have not given that matter any consideration; that 
is Just off-handed. ’ 

Hepre.sentative O. N. Byrnes. Do you think, Mr. Oliver, in 15 years a man’s 
health w<uild fail? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tin* average man, say. 25 years old, 15 years after he would be a broken- 
down old man? — A. Yes; tlie majority of men that was working in Butte when 
I started working there — well, there are very few left. Of course, I haven’t 
w’orked continuously in the mines. Sometimes I have been out of them a year 
or two ; I have had charge of properties myself and trietl to do a little promot- 
ing, and other ways, and I haven’t been in the mines continuously. If I had, I 
don’t think I would be as good a man as I am to-day. 

Representative J. C. Duffy. I will ask you, Mr. Oliver, if there Is any of 
those people you knew 25 years ago living to-day that are working continu- 
ously in the mines since? 

A. There are a few. 

Q. That are working continuously? — A. Yes. 

Representative l\ J. Duffy. If you go into a drift that Is over 600 or 1,000 
feet, with no outlet, just the one opening, the drift, and you get there, you 
have got compressed air blowing on you continually to keep that clear, have 
you not? 

A. Sure. 

Q. That is the only way you can work? — A. That is the only way. 

Q. If you have water, you put water on it to keep the gases and dust down, 
do you not? — A, As a rule, this work is done under contract, and you ain’t 
throwing water down to do anything, you are getting that dirt out 

Q. There Is drift after drift in the B. & M. properties that drove, and you 
have got a water line with your air line, in your slope? — A. I have never seen 
any. 

Q. They are all around where I have workeil — water line with your air line. 
You disconnect the hose from the air line and connect it with the water line 
in those transfer Joints, so there won’t be dust below. — A. In the Mountain 
View they have large tanks, just as large as they can get through the drifts. 
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get Into the slopes, ami use a liose iti of the dusty slopes to damp 
down the dust, but I never have seen a water line there. 

Q. There is a water line ; disconnects the air hose off the air line, put it on 
your water line and wet down to kill the gases; but all the time vou are In, 
after you get three or four hundred feet, you have that air blowing all the time 
on your back in order to do the work?— A. Sure, you have got to. 

Q. That is the compressed air; In the face of your drift, at the breast like, 
it is clear. You go back, and you have got to st(M>p down to keep out of the 
smoke and gases, do you not? — A. Sure, sometimes. 

Senator W. E. Ciiristopheb. What comlition would rcmtNiy that in reganl 
to that gas and smoke in there that would be practicable? 

A. The only way, you can make an air course by boxes; of course, If you 
are using timbers you cun make an air course over the timbers, which is very 
easily done; but all this new ilevelopment work, us a rule, Is done without 
timbers if the ground will stand, and after, of cour.sis they get In so fur, 
strike a lead, for instance, of ore, you know, then of course lht‘y start to use 
timber. You know it would be preity expensive to drive a drift and bring the 
fresh air right in that drift all the way. That is all right if .von are drifting ore. 

(Witness excused.) 

Wlioreuinm J. C. LOWNKY was called and .sworn a.s a witness, aiul teMlille<l 
as fol low's : 

By yenator I. A. LKUiiiTox : 

Q. Your name? — A. J. ( 7 . Low'uey. 

Q. And where (1(» yen i-esideV — A. North Idaho Street, Btitte. 

C]. How' long have you re.^ided there. Mr. liOwney? — A. Keslde<l in Butte 
about — w’ell I come thei'e a [tout 22 years ago. 

Q. And w hat has lanai your occupation in that length of tluje? — A. Miner. 

(j. All the time — tlio 22 years? — A. I will .state that I have not workeil, to 
start with, that I have not W'orked In the mines for pretty near live years, 
so I would not be along the direetion which ymi have outliiUHi ; I w’ouhl not 
be able to give practically any testimony to this committee. My occupation 
at the present time Is an organizer — board inembm* of the miners for the 
di.strlct of Montana — and I travel throughout the Stal<‘ In that capacity. 

Q. And you have been following that occupation for the past five years? — 
A. About five years. 

Q. Ah, do you tldnk, in .your judgment, y<»u couldn’t A. I couldn’t give 

any testimony on the conditions of tlie mines at this time. Of course, if the 
committee wishes to ask me any questions about suggestions or things as I 
generally know' them, I inlglit be able to answ<‘r them. 

Q. But the present conditions, at this present time, you have no personal 
knowledge of it? — A. No, sir. 

Representative ,1. (’. Duffy. Which was the last mine you worked in?— 
A. Silver Bow mine. 

Q. That is five years ago? — A. About five years’ ago, or four years last May 
was the last shift I worked. 

Representative J. C. Duffy. I think the Chair ought to ask Mr. Lowney to 
offer such suggestions a.S he sees fit in the matter to remedy conditions. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Do you hold any position with the Western Federa- ’ 
tion of Miners at the present time? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it? — A. I am executive Iward member and organizer for the 
States of Montana and Wyoming. 

Q. How long have you held that position? — A. About four and a half years. 

Q. Mr. Lowney, have you any suggestions to offer in the matter of remedying 
present conditions? — A. I would say that In my opinion and from my previous 
knowledge of the mines, working there, that the condition, the condition of the 
mines will inevitably become w'or.se as they go deeper and for development, and 
I believe that this suggestion that was offeretl by the other members, other 
witnes.ses here, to-night, that If we would establish a six-hour day for those 
places that a certain degree of .heat obtained, that the Indorsement of tills 
provision would be a self-acting penalty for the employer to make conditions 
better; that is, there are places In the mines w'here it Is difficult Immediately 
to make good sanitary conditions or giMxl ventilation, and if the employers 
thought that it was cheaper to rush through the development In order to create 
this ventilation, they would do so in order to eliminate the six hour proposi- 
tion, and if they did not deem it better, then the men working would have the 
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hcnont of the shorter workday in order to pi oloUfy his We wlio liv(> Iq 

BuUe know that the coiuUtions, the health conditions of the men there, 
been very had; that probnhly the g’reater portion of all those working ilK^ro 
are affected with miners* consumption or have died with it; I think a giu'jitep 
portion than have iuHin killed or injured in any other way; and as a condition 
for that the Butte Miners* Union, as an organization, distributes on an average 
about $1,200 a week in sk‘k benefits, mostly through the effect of consumption 
and the conditions obtaining from Insanitary and bad ventilation of the mines 
And [ believe that this proposition of submitting a practical solution In (he 
way of a shorter day for those places would inflict no hardship upon the 
operators or employers. It would simply he a self-acting penalty whereby they 
would try to make better conditions or else bear the expense of the shorter 
workday; and I believe, from a humanitarian standpoint, a sliorter workday 
Is an aiisolute necessity in the worst overheated places in the mines. That is 
about all I would suggest, in addition to the other sanitary matter in regard 
to water and toilets. We have often given this considerable consideration as 
to what we could do. We realize that there will be some opposition to the 
suggestion, but on the wh(»le I believe this is the most practical, and it is not 
anything unreasonable, liocause employees to-day on the surface, throughout 
the State, in municipal work, where they have good sanitary conditions, they 
work the eight-hour workday, and we believe it is nothing unreasonable to 
ask the employers to give tlie shorter workday in those insanitary {ilaces. 
Representative P. .T. Duffy. Mr. Lowney, do you think by bringing more 
members, miners employeil in Butte, that tliat would give any more knowledge 
of conditions than what we have got from tlie committee which is here before 
you? 


A. Why, I believe there are men working, if they would wish to come here 
and testify, If you could suggest men In some of those mines, who couhl give 
the committee the same Information ns to the comparatively intolerable condi- 
tions In some of those places? 

Q, I don’t mean that. Could we learn any more tlian we have learned to- 
night? — A. I don’t understand that. 

Q. Could we learn from those men any more than we have learned h(‘re 
to-night?— A. That Is a question I couldn’t answer; that Is the judgment of the 
committee, what they wish to learn. 

Senator ,T. 0. McCarthy. I would like to ask, Mr. Lowney, what is the 
cause, what is known as the cause, of the disease known as miners’ con- 
sumption ; Is it caused by poor ventilation or bv the dust or by bad sanitary 
surroundings? 

A. Principally, I believe, from smoke permitted to remain in the stopes and 
drifts, etc., and stopes not cleare<l sufficiently, and dust, in addition to that — 
the dust generated naturally by the operation of the mines. 

Senator I. A, Leiohton, Mr. Lowney, is it a fact that in a number of post 
mortem examinations that have been made, that we have found an enormous 
amount of this dust that you speak of lodged in the lung tissues— bronchial 
tubes? 


A. I believe that it is almost a general condition, Doctor. 

Q. As a professional man, I have attendee! a few' of those examinations, and 
w'e have In all those cases — I think there have been four for nie — In all those 
cases we have found an enormous amount of deposit in the lung tissues, In the 
small air cells; In other words, of the lungs? — A. I worked in the Parrot, I 
believe It W'as 1902; the 1,400 level was the bottom level at the time, and there 
was two ledges being w'orked ; there w'ere .something like from 9 to 12 machines 
working there, and one of the levels was worke4l up to the seventh floor, and 
the other to the fourth and fifth, and there wasn’t at that time any raise 
through either of th^ ledges; I did not work there since, but I did work. I 
might say, in a really bad place since. 

Senator J. C. McCartfiy. What causes you to believe, Mr. Ix)wney, that 
the conditions will get w'orse as the mines are develoi^ed more fully? 

A. Why, as they go decider, they naturally meet with the same conditions of 
development that they w'ould nearer the surface with regard to ventilation, 
and as they go deeper they will naturally grow hotter, and the greater amount 
of timber in the mines, as I understood it when I was working In the mines, 
that it generated heat. Now, so far as the natural depth; the question that 
you asked a while ago of Mr. Oliver, a generally creating greater heat, so 
many degrees as you go to depth, that wouldn’t altogether obtain in a mine 
where ventilation was good ; but I have seen In the Anaconda mine In 1802 In 
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the 600 level, where one side was cool and the other around 100® ; men used 
to work nak^, with the exception of overall pants — no shirt or anything. I 
worked tliere myself and wouhi say the heat was 100®. 

Senator J. O. McGabthy. \Vns there any general reason why one side of the 
mine was so hot and the other so comfortable? 

A. Undoubtedly the lack of proper ventilation, the circulation of air. 

Q. So far the committee have hn<l very little information as to the better 
meth(Kl of ventilating the mines. Could you at this time or any time to-morrow 
bring any witnesses before the committee who wrmld be prepared to submit a 
better methcKl of ventilating the Butte mines? Have yon knowletlge of such 
men? — A. No, sir; I have not; I couldn’t suggi'st, beeaiiso I believe tluit Mr, 
Oliver here is about as well acquainted as any other we could suggest for the 
conditions along that line, and has had lots of exi>erience ; and furthermore, I 
presume if the committee w<»uld call witnesses here, tlu‘y will testify from the 
other side that they would make reasonable efforts to try, that we have known 
by actual experience In the past that the immediate oJliclals of the corpora- 
tions had neglectiHl it to a great extent? 

Q. In all cases? — A. Not in all cases; but I will say, in a great many caios 
in the past when I worked in mines several years ago. 

Q. Then, yo\ir opinion is that conditions are not very much better now than 
when you w’orke<l in the mines? — A. As far ns I can learn, they are not. 

Q. As far as you can learn. You have no actual exix*ricnce? — A. No; not 
for the last four or five years, I couldn’t givi‘ no personal testimony In the 
matter whatever. 

Q. Could you give us the name of ajiy man who worked in the mines at the 
same time you did, and is working there at the present time — that Is, I mean 
some reliable, Intel lig(‘nt miner, who would give us any Information along 
that lln<‘?— A. No, sir; for the mine J worke<l In tl)e last five years, I believe, 
I w<trked between four and five years in this mine, and the conditions are 
comparatively good llu^rc — tliat Is, the Silver How mine — so it wouldn’t be any 
use to .sen<l anybody from that partl<‘ulnr mine. 

lleprosontatlve P. .T. This is a single jack mine which we wc^rked in, 

understand, it is not on(‘ ()f tlie l>ig pnalucers td Hut to. There Is men there — 
William Faulkner, working In the Silver Bow right now. 

Senaiof .j. C. Mct’Ainiiv, He would be able to giv(‘ no testimony as to the 
actual ('»nditlons In bad places, that Is what I mean. What the ctmimlttee 
desires is some person who has general knowledge of the working conditions 
years ago ami at the present time, and what we are trying to get at, if I re- 
liect the views of the committee, Is for some one to enable u.s to arrive at some 
Intelligent understanding of the conditions and the means to remeily them. We 
know that conditions aren’t what they ought to he In all cases, and we are 
anxious for light, for recommendation, fnmi some practical person, and we 
would like very much to get the name of that i)erson. Am I right? 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Yes, indeed. That Is what we are after. 

A. I believe that tbo profKJsltion of getting somelxMly before you to give 
you some practical information or suggestions ns to perfect ventilation, 
or as perfect ns possible, that is a very diflicult proposition. We believe in the 
continuous process of development that the companies will demonstrate that 
they are attempting to do this. T arn candl<! in saying that I believe I could 
express the opinion of a great many that the only practical method of benefit- 
ing the men working In those places at this time is to introduce the shorter 
work day, and then leave it optional with tlie company to find which methoil 
would be cheaper for them — to ventilate to make conditions tolerable, or con- 
ceile a shorter work day, which Is a nece.ssity under the bud conditions. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. You under.stand that this committee, or this legis- 
lature, or no one else has any power to comiiel a shortfr or a longer work 
day, and all suggestions along that line would he futile. What this com- 
mittee wants is some information that would enable them- to give the State 
mine Inspector authority to adopt certain rules and regulations, and It is 
utterly foolish to discuss either a .shorter or longer day ; It won’t serve the 
purpose of the committee at all. That Is a matter that must be taken up be- 
t\veen the miners’ union, of Butte, and the operators of the various properties; 
It is purely a labor question, not a legislative function. 

A. Senator, in reply to that I would say that this would be purely within 
the province of a health measure. The eight-hour day was passed purely as 
a health measure; that was a police measure, enforcing health regulations. 
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Q. I understand that ; but in order to put that law In force, we would Imve 
to adopt a constitutional amendment Isn’t that your understanding of it? — 
A. It wouldn’t be necessary to adopt, It would be a bfll passed by this legis- 
lature, would be all autHclent for this purpose as a sanitary measure, as a 
health measure, for the protection of the health of certain employees in certain 
underground places. 

Q. I am not clear on that point, Mr. I^owney, and I will inquire into it. — 
A. I will state I ani satisfied the senate and the members of the committee are, 
of course, all aware of the fact that the eight-hour law passed in 1901 was a 
police-power measure for the protection of certain employees in certain occu- 
pations. I’hat stood for two years without any protest from anybody. Then 
It was made a constitutional proposition. Now, a separate health measure for 
the protection of employees in certain underground places specifying the condi- 
tions would also be a healtli measure, and I believe would be constitutional, 
except I believe it would be tested in the courts by the employers. It is purely 
suggested by these witnesses here, by myself, and the others as a practical 
method of enforcing sanitary conditions in the mines or penalizing the non- 
enforcement of those sanitary conditions and ventilation and being a possible 
means of reducing the temperature in those liot places, which is certainly 
<letrl mental to the iieatth of the men working there, and if the company does not 
deem It practical to make those conditions possible, then they could gi’ant a 
shorter work day, which would be equivalent to at least a little betterment of 
the conditions. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Where could we enact a law to draw a line between 
the short hour and the long hour, or the six hours and the eight hours, as It 
is now? 

A. Simply by establishing what you would consider a reasonable standard 
of temperature, or places that w'ould not be available for air, for practical 
ventilation by the circulation of air in those places. We know a lot of those 
places exist. 

Q. Then, even that, wouldn’t it be a matter that would come up between 
the men who are w<>rklng and the companies themselves? — A. Undoubtedly; 
tliey would determine where the law would apply. 

Q. Where the law would apply? — A. Yes. 

Q. This law, you suggest the short hours, the benefit that the men would 

derive from it, tlie fact of forcing the companies to give them belter air and 

inifirove A. To compel them to make, to force the air through or make 

better sanitary conditions, better ventilating conditions in those places so 
that the six-hour day would be obviated. 

Q. In other words, you think the companies do not do that, that is, they do 
not try to better the conditions in those places? — A. I believe that the officials, 
the immediate officials of the company who have the practical operation of the 
work, that they do not consider to any great extent the welfare of the em- 
I)loyees, if they can get results; I believe If they can get certain work done In 

C(*rtain place.s, they will send men there to do it, ancl if they can get it done 

without going to any extraordinary expimse and method of ventilating or any- 
thing, that they will proceed to continue with that work; for one reason 
they give contracts in drifts, etc., men earn better wages than the daily average 
wage would be, the men work hnrd(*r to try to make all they can, and they put 
men on contracts in some places in order to get men to work at all in those 
places and make the pay more considerable ; nevertheless, the men who work in 
those places under contract generally lose their health. 

Senator .T. C. Mc( Earthy. As a practical i>roposition, Mr. Ijowney, how could 
you apply that six-hour day? In other wonls, would it be necessary to desig- 
nate soraebmly who would be the arbitrator In a case of that kind as to whether 
the temperature was too high and when it was below the standard set for six 
hours? 

A. That would be a proposition that wouhl to a large extent lay with probably 
the officials of the union and those men working in those places, who may 
make a complaint and request an investigation of the places; that is, if the 
employer himself did not cheerfully concede It, or the foreman. 

Representative P. .T. Duffy. Mr. I^>wney, you, as an officer of the Federation 
of the State of Montana, could you not as one, see to this affair, if such an 
affair were not in vogue? 

A. I don’t think It would be hardly 

Representative P. J. Duffy. With the mine Insi)ector? 
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A. It would be hardly necessary or practical at all times. There ore kx-ul 
offlclalfikof the union at all times that would be sufficient to inquire into that 
matter if there was complaints made of it. 

(Witness excused.) 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. I move we now adjourn subject to the call of the 
chair. 

Representative C. N. Byrnes. Second the motion. 

(The motion being put by the chair was unanimously carried.) 

January 30, 1911. 

The committee met at the call of the chairman at the courthouse In Helena, 
on January 30, 1911, at 7.80 p. m. 

Present: Senators I. A. Leighton (chairman), W. E. Christopher, J. G. 
McCarthy, C. F. Tooley, and J. E. Leary; al.so Repre.senta lives P. J. Duffy, 
J. C. Duffy, Nelson Story, jr., and O. N. Byrnes. 

Senator I, A. Leighton. Now, gentlemen, we will begin by taking testimony 
in reference to the .sanitary conditions and the comlllioriH of ventilation of the 
mlne.s of the State, and esi)eclally those In Butte, and 1 want to say this, that 
we want to confine ourselves strictly to tlawe two subjtx'ts. The questions and 
answers must be llinittHl to those two subjects. .\s there are one or two wlt- 
nes-ses tliat are anxious to get back to Butte. 1 will accommodate them by 
calling them first. 

Whereup<»n JOHN VICKERS, a witness calle<l and sworn, testified as 
follows : 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q, Your name? — A. John Vickers. 

Q, And where do you reside? — A. Walkervllle, Mont. 

Q. Your age? — A. Thirty-five. 

Q. How long have you residetl in Buite? — A. Five .\ears. 

Q. What is your occupati(m? — A. Miner. 

(J. How long have ytm been following that occupation? — .V. For the last 
seven months I have not; no, sir. 

Q, Hov' long have you been following that occupation?— A. For 10 years? 

Q. About 10 years? — A. Ye.s, sir. 

Q. In what mines in Butte have you vv'orked? — A. Chiefiy in the North But((‘ 
and for the Red Metal (’o. 

Q. How deep are those mines? — A. At this time, the North Btitte is 2,4tK), 
I believe, and the Tramw’ay, why, I think they are betwi^en 1,800 and 2,(K)0. 

Q. You have worked in the lower levels of these mines, have you? — A. No; 
1,800 is the lowest work I did in the Speculator, and 1,400 was the lowest place 
I worked In the Tramway. 

Q. From a sanitary condition, what condition did you flml these mines in? — 
A. In the big slopes pretty bad. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee what conditions they were in, the con- 
dition you found them in, that makes you think Unit it is in a bad condition? — 
A, Why, in most cases the big sto{)es are hot, and men naturally going under- 
ground do their business around the stopes, which is insanitary in my opinion. 

Q, Do they continue that right along — tho.se men who work in the lower 
levels? — A. To the best of my knowledge, It is so on all levels that I worked on. 

Q. Is there no provision for toilet places? — A. I have never .seen any. 

Q. Have they ever Installed any of the toilet cars in these levels? — A. Not 
to my knowledge. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. How hot <lo these stopes get, Mr. Vickers? 

A. That Is something that I couldn’t say; I never had the opportunity of 
carrying a thermometer in my pocket to test them. 

Q. Is the heat such that it affects you during one shift, materially? — A. Wh.v, 
very much ; one Is naturally weak after working eight hours In a hot place. 

Q. What effect does that have on a man when he follows that from day 
to day? — A. He has to quit and get a cooler place to work in ; that has been 
my experience. 

Q. How long did you work at one time In any particular stope, how many 
days? — A. How many days? 

Q. Yes. — A. We usually run It a month, not figured by days. 

Q. That Is, you worked In one of these hot stopes for a month?— A. Yes, sir; 
and I have for a couple of months at a stretch. 
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Q. How many men do tliey work In one of those hot stopes? — A. That varies 
according to conditions. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. 1‘lcase state the condition. 

A. If there is a big ledge of ore, there is quite a number of them ; if it Is a 
small lead, there is not so many men. 

Senator C. P. T<x)i.ky. Would you state there Is no disposition on the part 
of the owner to remedy the sanitary conditions there ; that is, providing suitable 
toilets? 

A. I nev(‘r seen any. 

Uepres('nlative Nft.son Stokey, Jr, Did you ever encounter bad odors In those 
storH's, or bad air, Mr. Vickers; that is, so bad that it made you sick, or any- 
thing of that sort? 

A. No ; I can not say that I did get sick with it 

Q. It was on account of the heat more than it was the foulness of the air, 
was itV— A. Well, the heat and the .sanitary conditions combined naturally 
affects a man; that is naturally weakening. 

Q. Well, in your estimation, can the conditions be Improved without any ex- 
<essive outlay of capital or labor?— A. Well, I tell you that is Ji question I 
don’t think I* am able to answer. I am not well enough acquainted with that 
matter to know what the exi^ense of anything like that would be. 

Q. Tb'gardless of the expense, could it be done? — A. That is something I 
could not answer el flier. 

Representative 1*. J. Duffy. You couldn’t answer It? 

A. No; I can’t, practically speaking. I never studieil ventilation, but it is 
my own opinion that it could be altered. 

Q. Have you workeil in cool places? — A. Yes, .sir. 

Q. What made that place cool? — A. Circulation of air. 

Q. What caused the circulation of air?— A. I didn’t see any forces at all that 
caused that. 

Q. Was there plenty of raises? — A. There was. 

Q. And drifts opened? — A. YVs, sir. 

(i. Does that cause circulations? — A. In some places. 

Q. Take a hot box, such ns we term it, with connections to upper levels where 
there tire cool places, would that cause a hot box to get cool and other facili- 
ties? — A. I don’t know; I seen hot boxes with raises in with a very small inlet 
of air that did not get cool. 

Q. But, there was a small inlet of air you say? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By a small inlet, what do you mean, Mr. Vickers? — A. I mean a place 
where a person Is trying to keep within the vein in a stope. 

Q. And, In that case, there was not suitlclent place to keep the air cool? — 
A. I don’t think there was enough air to keep this place cool. 

Repre.sentatlve Nelson Story, Jr. Have any of these proj^rties in which you 
have worked or formerly worked changed hands lately, Mr. Vickers? 

A. Yes ; Just about the time I quit the mine, the Ke<l Metal Co. changed hands. 
Q. Of your own knowledge, then, you don’t know whether the conditions since 
then have Improved or not?— A. I could not say; I have not been underground 
since the change; they changwl a few days before I quit. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. Seven months ago? 

A. Seven months ago, .since I quit the mine. 

Representative J. C. Duffy. You say the Red Metal Co. changed hands? 

A. Yes, sir. The last check I drew I drew from the Anaconda Co., the only 
check I drew there. 

g. Isn’t it under the same management at the present time?— -A. I guess so; 
that was the only check aud last check I drew. 

Q. Isn’t the same foreman there? — A. The same foreman. 

Q. Have you got any theory or any knowledge in regard to how these con- 
ditions could be betteml, Mr, Vickers, that could enlighten this committee? — 
A, There is one thing I would suggest ; that is that toilet cars be put on every 
level and enforce the men to use them. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. ReiK'at that answ^er, please. 

A. Toilet cars put on every level and force men to use them, and enforcements 
made that they be used, and have sanitary conditions In the stopes. 

Q. I would like, Mr, Vicker.s, for you to explain the conditions In those stopes 
where you have been, in plain language, so that we will all understand. There 
are no ladles present ; speak plainly, so we will understand.— A. It comes very 
natural that a man going down underground, he has got to do his business some 
place. 
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Q. How many men would do that In any one slope that you were working in 
there; how many men were in one slope there? — A. That would depend on the 
number of men working Uiere. 

Q, How many? — ^A. In plac(‘s you will find 20; other places you will find 50; 
In places you will find only 3 or 4. 

Q. Was tlui^re a large amount of foul matter in this stoi>e? — A. Yes; there was 
sometimes, and sometimes there was not. 

Q. Was there any great amount of stench or odor from that? — A. In places; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Would men be allowtHl to go to the surface if they wanUnl to? — A. Not to 
my knowledge. 

Q. Did you ever at any time, or any man that you know of working In the 
mine, complain to the ccnnpany or to the superintendent of the conditions that 
you say existed there? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that custom practiced lii nearly all of the mines in Butte? — A. Practi- 
cally In every place 1 work<Nl. 

Q. Will you kindly name the mines that you have worked In? — A. I named 
them before — North Butte and Speculator. 

Q. Only the two? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tlie North Buttf* and Speculator, <lhl you say? — A. At least I should have 
said the Speculator and the Red Metal Co. 

Q. Tliese mines an* owne<l by wliat company? — A. Tlie North Butte Co. and, 
I believe, the Anaconda Mining Co. own the Uni Metal at the present time. 

Q, Did the men find a great deal of fault with the sanitary conditions while 
you were working there? — A. At times; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you, or did they seiun to think that there was any 8lckn(‘ss that had 
arisen from that condition?— A. I shouhl Judge that such condition would 
naturally liave u tendency to cause sicknesses. 

Uopresentative Nelson Stouy, Jr. Would there be any difficulty In getting 
these men to use these toilet cars if they were handled? 

A. That is something 1 could not saj. 

Q. Well, judging from the class of men that usually work In the mines, do 
you think it would nec'd much urging on the part of the management to get them 
to use ih^ cars?— A. That is something I could not really answer, because human 
nature is i atUor fickle. 

Senator (X P. Tooley. In <‘onjunctIon with that question, I will ask you 
whether the men that are employed would attend the car If they were Installed? 

A. "J'hat is rather a difficult question to answer; anyone knows how men are, 
anyway. 

Q. They generally have their preference as to the particular class of work 
they will pursue? — A. I don’t understand your qu(*stion, Senator. 

Q. I mean. If these cars were installed the men would not eare particularly 
to attend to them, to do that work, would they? — A. That Is something I could 
not answer ; I know for myself that I w'ouUl u.se them. 

Q. I mean to attend to them, to empty them, to cart them away from the 
mine? 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. They would have to hire a separate man 
to do that ; they could not expect a miner to attend to that work. 

Representative P. J. r>rFFY. Did you kick over men coming clo.se to the 
vicinity that you were wwking In, and letting the duties of nature take its 
course? 

A. Yes, sir; lots of times. 

Q. If, with such convenience In a mine, as stated in previous questions, and 
the same could be removed, do you not think that men would not use the 
same? — A. That Is the same question as before. 

Q. I know It, but I am coming right back at you. — A. You know human 
nature as well as I do. 

Q. 'Would not the majority of men if you kicked or said a word to them — 
would they not go to a toilet car In preference to ^tlng their own stench In a 
stope? — A. I know I would. 

Q. Where air Is poor; no toilet car in vogue where you had to eat your 
supper or your lunch, did the — to use a common name as we call them In the 
mines — shit flies— did they ever bother you? — A. Yes, sir; and cockroaches, tof). 

Q. Do you think In your Judgment with toilet cars in vogue on a level, that 
this could be eliminated? — A. Well, the men w^ould have no excuse. 

Q. That Is not plain to me. With toilet cars ob a level and the same to be 
used, would these shit flies be In the stope? — ^A. I don’t see how they could be 
up there. 

88819*— S. Doc. 416, 64-1— vol 4 67 
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Representative Nelson Story, Jr. In your JudgmeQt» it would have a tend- 
ency to do away with such as that? 

A. I would think so; if there was nothing In there I don’t see where they 
would breed from. 

Q, Has there been any typhoid-fever cases in any of the mines that you ever 
worked In? — A. No; but there have been epidemics of typhoid fever and small- 
ix>x around town ; you don’t get them in the mines ; you don’t stay there long 
enough. 

Q. Do you think the conditions in the mines ever gave rise to typhoid fever ; 
that is, the conditions in a mine? — A. That is something I can not say; a 
medical man could tell you better than I. 

Q. What particular disease affects the miners over there more than any 
other? — A. Miners’ consumption is the worst disease. 

Q. Do men advanced in stages of consumption work In a mine? — A. They 
work until they can not work any longer; when they lose their strength they 
have got to quit. 

Q. There is no enforcement of any rule by the miners’ union itself, or by 
the management Itself that would keep a man with consumption from going 
into the mines to work, is there? — A. None that I am aware of. 

Q. Is there ev(*r any complaint by men not alllicte<l with consumption to get 
against those that are to work? — A. No; furthermore you will hardly get a 
man to acknowledge when he has got consumption that he has got It. 

Q. Would you work with a partner that had consumption?— A. Necessity 
would perhaps compel me to do so. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. Could a i^erson that has a general ease of consumption 
keep up his end? 

A. Why, naturally not. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Do miners as a rule, Mr. Vickers, regard 
consumption In a mini' — miners’ consumption— as a particularly infectious or 
contagious disease? 

A. Why, that Is something I never made a study of. I think from what I 
have heard about It that physicians will tell you It is infectious. 

Q. Is the pn'valence of consumption In the Butte mines ever regardwi .seri- 
ously by the men as a whole? — A. I think the men as a whole are accustomed 
to the subject and keep working. 

Q. The miners themselves to your knowle<ige have never taken any steps 
that would tend to decrease this disease, have they? — A. Two years ago the 
miners’ union sent a bill over here on these same lines and tried to get it 
through, I believe. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. What was the subject of the bill? 

A, Well, the details of the bill I don’t know, becaiise I never read It. 

Senator J. C. McC.\RTnY. Were you connected with tin- miners’ union at that 
time? 

A. Just a member ; that Is all. 

Q. Not In an otllclal capacity?— A. No. sir. 

Q Who <lrew that bill, do you know? — A. That is more than I can state. 

Q. Do you know of any one of the witnesses here that has any knowledge of 
that particular bill?— A. ‘l don’t know. . . .,4 

Q. You have no knowledge of the scoi>e of that measure at all, have you A. 
No, sir. 

Q: Could you name any one who had?— A. I think 

Representative J. C. Dvefy. I think Peter Breen was the man that drafte<l 
the bill; that is mv opinion: I am not positively sure about It. but I think so. 
Perhaps Mr. Lowiiey can tell us something about that. Mr. I^owney. do you 

know who drafted that bill? . t * *. 1 

Mr. Lownky. I haven’t any personal knowledge about It, but I understood it 

was Peter Breen. 

Senator J. C. McCartky. The bill *vas printed, did you .say? 

Representative J. C. Duffy. So I understood. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. Have you any knowletlge as to whether or not the 
bill was printed? 

A. In the house? 

Representative J. C. Duffy. Yes ; I can answer that question. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy, Then, we can get a copy of it from the Historical 
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Senator J. C. McCarthy. Mr. Vickers, assuming that you ^ve^e the owner or 
manager of the Speculator mine, what change or changes would you make in 
order to make mining conditions better underground — what changes would you 
suggest from the present method? 

A. Do you mean in the general workings? 

Q. General working. — A. That Is rather a lengthy subject to go into for a 
man that never studied mining any more than breaking rock. 

Q. You haven’t any suggestions at all to offer, have you? — A. I have nlrendv 
stated what I uould do from a sanitary standpoint, but In regard to tlie \enti- 
lation of a ndne I am not able to answer. 

Q. I will ask you whut would you do In order to better the ventilating ap- 
pliances in use at the present time? — A. To tel! you the truth, I am practically 
at sea to know anything about ventilation. 

Representative Nrlson Stohy, Jr. Woidtl you be in favor of a bill preventing 
a miner wdth consuiniition in its incipient stage going underground? 

A. I am afrai*! .v<mi will have to call one-third of the miners out of the mines 
in Butte at tlie present time. 

U(*presentatlve O. N, Byunks. What proportion of miners do you think have 
miners’ consumption? 

A. One-third ; that is, of those wlio have vvorkeil there any length at all. 
It is pretty hard to convey any deii!\ite idea at all for the reason that the 
miners in Butte are a moving population to a great extent; any of them that 
have worked any length of time are nnire or less uflllct(*<l with it. 

Senator C. P. Toolky. How long does it take to manifest itself? 

A. That is something I couhln’t answer either. 

Q. It Is according to liow a person takes care of himself, I suppose? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Will you kindly give us a rough estimate, is it 
Injuries or miners’ consumption tliat draws tin* biggest henettts from the miners’ 
union for sick benefits? 

A. Why, Injuries, I think, are just about a stand-off with diseases. 

Q. The diseases are comprised mostly of what? — ^A. Why, the greatest dis- 
ea.se that human nature Is afflicbnl with. 

Q. Namely? — A. Miners* consumption; there Is also typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, m^'asles, all kinds of diseases lately. 

Repre.sentatlve J. C. Duffy. But the greate.st benefits as paid by that union, 
Is It paid for typhoid fever, scarlet fever, or nioa.sles, or what Is It paid for? 

A. Typhoid fever and tho.se ease.s are a small percentage?. 

Q. Then, what is the big percentage paid for? — A. The big percentage of 
benefit Is for tuberculosis. 

Representative G. N. Bybnks. Doctor, Is there not a record of deaths and Its 
causes in Silver Bow County? 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Tliere should be. We can get that from the health 
officer. There is a law, I believe, that a record of the deaths and causes, as 
well as the births, shall be made. 

Representative O. N. Byrnes, That ought to he on file for Inst year? 

Senator I. A. Leighton. That law Is in tlie hand.s, you understand, of the 
State board of health. That is, they are the ones that enforced that. The 
health officer in eacli county in the State has to report to the secretary of the 
State board of health every month the deaths, cau.ses, and all diseases. 

Senator C. P. Toolry, That Is accessible, I supiSKse, Mr. Chairman. Those 
lecords are accessible to the comndttee, are th€*y not? 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Oh, yes; we can get them right in the eapitol build- 
ing from Dr. Tuttle. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Do you think that anything that the 
management — any measure that the management of these mines could take in 
the way of Improving sanitation and ventilation, would be as effective In 
offsetting the ravages of tuberculosis, as keeping men affilcted with this disease 
out of the mines? 

Answer. Well, there is another question that I could not answer. I under- 
stand from medical men that Is disease will spread, so that Is rather a con- 
flicting kind of a question. 

Senator W. B. Christopher. Is the mining management over there making 
any effort to Improve the conditions as to what they were a year or .so ago? 

A. I can not tell what they have done In the last seven months, as I have 
not been underground. 
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Q. In tbe way of putting in and installing fans, machinery, etc.? — A. They 
had not been in operation when I came out, and I don’t know what they are 
doing now. 

(Witness excused.) 

Whereupon DAN. D. SULLIVAN was called and sworn as a witness, testified 
as follows: 

By Senator I. A. Leighton: 

Q. Give yf)ur name. — A. Dan. D. Sullivan. 

Q. And where do you reside? — ^A. Butte, Mont. 

Q. Your age? — A. Thirty -five. 

Q. How tong have you resided In Butte? — A. F'ifteen years. 

Q. And what is your occupation? — A. Miner. 

Q. How long have you been a miner there? — A. In Butte? 

Q. Yea. — A. Fifteen years in Butte. 

Q. What mines have you workeil in there? — A. I worked in the Speculator, 
I^exington, Anaconda. St. Lawrence, Bell, Minnie Healy, I guess that is 
about all. 

Q. What position do you now occupy as to the miners’ union? — A. President. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, I wish you would state to the committee the conditions of 
these various mines, as to sanitary conditions and ventilation? — A. Well, I 
have not worked in any of the Amalgamated mines for a year now; I could 
not state how the comlitions are in those mines at the pre.sent time, but I 
worked in the Speculator for a year, and quit there two months ago. I worked 
on the 2,200 level of the Speculator, of the Jessie lead, for about eight months, 
and conditions there were pretty bad. 

Q. Will you describe what tho.se conditions were? — A. Well, they were real 
warm there, and it was a downca.st ral.se coming in there; there was one raise 
through, it was a downcast and all the manways are open there, and air comes 
right down the raise, right down the tirst manway ; it would not travel through 
the stope, and the men working in the stope would not get th<‘ benefit of that 
air; and they blast there at noon; blasts going off irregularly; the smoke 
hung around in the west part of th(‘ stope wh(*re the air did not circulate, 
where the most of the men worked, the smoke hung ther(‘ for a couple of 
hours, generally died out; they would turn on ttie compress(‘<l air and blow 
it out. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Now, it is an absolute necessity, or is it just a 
raining management affair, that they blast at noon. Could not they drift all 
shifts and blast when they are going off, and leave rock enough for the next 
shift? 

A. Certainly they could; they could drill all day and have rock on both 
shifts. 

Q. Do you blast twice? — A. You would have to blast when the shift boss 
told you to. 

Q. But it could be worked by drilling one whole shift, and then the blast 
going off, and leave rock enough for both shifts. — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ami the smoke would be nearly all gone when the next shift came on? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you blast at noon, as I call It, when you eat your meal, would it not 
be smoky and gassy around when you go back to that stope? — A. Yes; (*er- 
talnly would for hours afterwards. 

Q. Almost impossible to sec in some places, I suppose? — A. If you are in 
the air course the air will take some of it out. Of course, if you turn on the air 
compressor that would move it away, cause a suction. 

Q. After you would blast at dinner time — day shift as I call it — or at supper 
time — night shift as I call it — shovelers and miners, it would be imiwssible for 
them to go back to work when time was up, after their lunch was eaten? — A, 
It would be impossible for them to go right back to work. 

Q. Yes. — A. No, sir ; they couldn’t, they would have to stand back. 

Q. Then you are losing time by blasting at dinner time or supper time, are 
you not? — A. Yes, sir. 

Representative Nelson Story, .Tr. Is that customary? 

A. Yes ; it is customary all over. I don’t know whether it is the shift boss’s 
fault or whose fault it is ; if they are short of rock, they will come around and 
tell you to blast. 
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Senator 0. P. Toolky. You are not losing this time on4’our own necmint are 
5 'ou? 

A. Oh, no; the company Is losing it 

Representative P, J. Duffy. Men do suffer from the obnoxious f^ases and 
s.noke so as to cover over the shovelers, so that the ore can be transferred, do 
they not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct? — A. Yes; that is correct 

Representative Nelson Stoby, Jr. Is there any lasting effect due to this cause, 
or do(‘s It just temporarily make a man sick? 

A. It makes him good and sick. Sometimes for a week I have had a head- 
ache. If you happen to work on night sidft, it affects a man more than on the 
day shift; It afTected me more on night shift, and that Is the way it is with 
some people, and I would have a headache the next day when I would wake up, 
from the effect of those gases and smoke. 

Q. Do you consider that that state of affairs was one Incidental to the suc- 
cessful operation of a mine, or could it be obviaterl? — A. I should think so; yes. 
sir. I think they could operate a mine sucet'ssfully otherwise, without blasting 
at noon, that Is my opinion. 

Representative P. J. Dt’ffy. Noon, or supper, as it may be terrntHl, do you 
mean? 

A. Yes, sir ; noon hour we call it, when we go to eat. 

Senator ,1. C. McOauthy. What oliject <hK‘s a company gain to compel a man 
to go in at a time when they are iinal)le to do their host work? 

A. I don’t know wiiether a comi>aTiy wants a man t<» do th.at; the shift boss 
miglit want to make a r(‘pu(ntlon for himself, get up more rock than the other 
fellow, that may be the oli)ect. 

Q. You can not see any gain to tlu' company from that mode of procedure? — 
A, No, sir; I tlilnk it Is a loss to the comiuiny. 

Q. Doii’t you think tltat the c<»inpany should learn those things, and change 
their system, If th(‘ro was not soim* beiudlts to gain by that metliod of pro- 
<'tMlur(‘V -A. It seems as tliongli they ougid to. 

Q. ITow w'ould you carry air — you si>oke of a little while npn — from the 
downcast up througli the stop^? — A. This raise is coming <1own on the stope. 
tluit we were working there, right down through, the air was coming down 
there. 

Q. How would you distrllmte tliat air to where the men were working? — A, 
I might be able t«i g<‘t it tlirough that stope; I couldn’t offer you any remedy 
of ventilation, but I woui<l c<ner over the manways — I wouhl put In a doubh' 
door there, make the entire manway open and let the air go in that way, 
come down on the inside wiiere the men were working. Cover all the manways 
and keep rock In the chute. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Wouldn’t you cover this manway on the flf>or 
you w^ero working? 

A. Proliahiy the floor underneath would not he filled up. I w'ould cover right 
close to the bottom. 

Q. You would cover over on the floor that was Ailed in, where the shovelers 
w'ere working? — A. I don't know ; I w'ould rather cover over on the floor — right 
on the sill, cover ewer tight, keep rock in the chute anrl kwp air right where 
the men were working, right down along the breast. Of course it is iinposslbltj 
to keep the cliute full w'here the carmen are down below hammering on the 
door for rock. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr, From your judgment ami acquaintance wlO» 
the mines in Butte, do you think it w^ould be a very hard job to distribute the 
air fairly w'ell through all those sI<»ik*s, eitljcr by tlie natural flow of the air 
down the shaft, or the manways, or by forcing the air In there with fans and 
tools? 

A. It would be a hard Job for me to do that because I don’t unjlerstnnd it. 
If you had a man there that understood ventilation I don’t think It would bo a 
hard job. . ^ , 

Q. Don’t you think they have got men there that understand ventilation? — A. 
I don’t know ; It don’t setun so. 

Q. Now, speaking of the conditions caused by the excretion of tlie miners, 
spoken of by Mr. Vickers, you are acquainted with that, Mr. Sullivan, the foul 
smell, are you not? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think the miners wouhl use those sanitary cars If they were put In 
there handy?— A. You put a penalty on them, and they will use them; if you 
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0/1 (cil any of thorn people doing it around the stope, drop the dag on him, and 
the next man will go down. 

Q. Would they have to be forced to use those?— A. If a fellow Is way up 
seven or eight floors and in a warm stope, and he has got to climb down to the 
level, If he thinks the boss is not around he might sneak around in a corner 
and drop it In the corner. 

Q. Don’t you think the men themselves would enforce that rule pretty 
thoroughly? — A. I think some of them would probably; It may be like some 
of the men In the South ; for Instance, Habana. They had a very Insanitary 
condition there, and there was a law that was passed over there. Since then 
they have a pretty sanitary city, so I am told. 

Q. I lake it that the clvlllzetl conditions existing among the miners In 
Butte is a little better than what they had down there?— A. I don’t know any- 
thing about that ; but I know the CUibans are frt*!' ; that they got their freedom. 

Senator C. P. Tooi.ey. Have you noticed any improvements in recent years 
in sanitary conditions? 

A. Just that day I was down with your committ(‘e ; that is the time I could 
tell about those mines, w'here the improvements Inal been made In the Amal- 
gamated mines. 

Q. Were they better than they were before? — A. I never seen those fans in 
ofK'ratlon in the mines before, except at the North Butte ; they had a small fan 
there on the 2,200 level, about 20 Inches In /llameter. 

Q. But from your last observation, conditions are really improving a little 
!>lt, are they not? — A. I was never It) tlie liConard mine before; I don’t know 
what they were before. I couhln't say. 

Representative O. J. Duffy. Don’t you know that the B. & M. own the mine? 

A. I don’t know who owns the mine, but it Is generally calletl an Arnal- 
gtimated mine. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. It Is Immaterial who owns the mine, Is It not, Mr. 
C-halrinan? 

Representative P. J. Duffy. I am not going into that. The Mountain View, 
TiOonard, lOast and West Colusa, Pennsylvania have always been known as 
B. & M. mines, have they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is all the mines tliat you know of that they own? — A. It Is all the 
mines I have been through. That Is the first time I ever was through those 
mines; I couldn’t tell you what the conditions were before that. 

Senator I. A. Leiohton. How did you find the conditions as far as the ven- 
tilation and sjinltation of those mines were concerne/l that we went through? 

A. They were real goo<l through the Leonard, where we went through the 
Pennsylvania, and over the Mountain View through that level, and down 
through that stoi)e conditions were good. There was a little dust in the Penn- 
sylvania ; you could notice a little dust in there, otherwise it was cool and in 
great shape. 

Q. Then, would you suggest any Improvement, any change in any of those 
mines that we went through ; — that is, the Leonard and the Mountain View 
and the West Colusa? — A. Well, I couldn’t suggest any improvements along 
there; that place was in pretty good shape where we went through. The only 
fault I could find anywhere there, tlnit there was a little dust going through 
there; but every place we went through were good, except that little place in 
the Pennsylvania where that water was dripping. It was pretty warm In 
there, and down in the 1,800 of the Leonard It was real warm In there. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. How warm was it ; do you know? 

A. I don’t know; I really couldn’t tell you. 

Representative P, J. Duffy. The warm place in the Pennsylvania was the 
new drift, was It not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just drifting as a praspect for ore? — A. I don’t know what the object 
was of driving that drift. 

Q. Well, naturally, a drift is driven as a prospect. Is it not? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Through the stopes of the Pennsylvania you found conditions good? — 
A. Certainly ; they were fine down in the stopes. 

Q. You saw water running there with an air line, did you not? — ^A. In the 
Pennsylvania. I didn’t notice any water line. 

Q. There was water on one side of the air line? — A. I didn’t see that I 
didn’t go up in the stope ; I went down through. 
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Q. I thought that you were with us through that stoi>e. — A. No, sir ; I dldu*t 
go up there. 

Uepreseutative Nelson Stobt, Jr. Mr. Sullivan, do you thluk that there Is 
any necessity of any more mining laws to be put on the statute books of the 
State of Montana, or would you empower the mining Inspector to see that 
the laws on the books were enforced? 

A. Well, I would give him a little more power If I had the doing of it. I 
would give the mining inspector the power whereby those mines could be 
cooled off or call off the shift. I understand that can be done. Fellows tell 
me that have worked in coal mines that It could be done. 

Q. And you would empower the mining InsjKHtor to that extent, that he 
could order it done; otherwise to call off the shift until It was done? — A. Yes; 
I think that mining law ought to have a penalty uttacluMl to It. If the mining 
insi)ector says you arc violating the law there should be a penalty attached so 
that they will not violate It. This ought to be changed. Tlie mining Inspector 
told me that he has given orders, but that he couldn’t accomplish anything; 
there is not any i>enalty attachwl. 

Ilei)resentatlve P. J. ixrFFY. Do you think the same conditions prevail in 
the Original, (iagnon. North Butte such us prevail in tlie Pennsylvania? 

A. IVj I think they could? 

Q. Yes. — A. I should think .so. I don't see why they couldn’t. I might be 
mistaken, but it l()<jks as though if they could drive the air through the stopes 
and dritts in one mine they could do the same in the other. 

Q. You saw the fan In o|>eratlon in the P(*nn.sylvunla V — A. I didn’t ew^e the 
fan In oi^eration, but I senm just where it was; 1 heard it work and felt the 
air thm*. 

Q. You saw the air, how It was conducted, and the way the air was split? — 
A. I don’t know anything about the air spllltiug. 

Q. You saw the air was conduct <*il by the.se doors? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could not the same cofiditions prevail in otlier mines as it does there, or, 
iu your judgment, do you tliink it would be Impossible to conducX it the same in 
otlmr mines’/ — A. I <Ion’t think it would be; no, sir. If It Is feasible and po.s- 
slhle there In the Leonard, why 1 don’t s(‘e why they couhin’t do the same in 
other tulnes. 

Ue[)»’osentative Nel.son Stokv, .Ir. Si>eaking of (*onsumptlon, did you ever 
give it liny personal attention? 

A. No, sir; I never gave it any ix?rsoua) attention more than seeing some of 
my fellow workmen failing every day; they Imd iny sympathy, they had my 
syiujaitliy; I stipfMise, if 1 kept on, I wouhl he getting somebody el.se’s sympathy. 

Q. You are a little bit afraid of it, then? — A. Vi'S, sir; I certainly am. 

Senator ,f. C. McOauthy, Do you know If miner’s consumption prevails In 
Michigan, Mr. Sullivan? 

A. 1 spent several years tliere; I never heard of it. I never heard of a 
miner’s consiiinptioii in Michigan. There are men working In the mines there 
that have been working there for 40 years and they are pretty lively old chaps 
yet ; tliey are trotting around with their buckets. 

Q. How do you comi)sire conditions of the (’aluinet and Hecla and the large 
mines In Butte? — A. 1 never worked at the Calumet and Hecla. 

Q. Well, any of the Michigan mines'/ — A. I worked on the 3,200 level of the 
Franklin; conditions were good there. 

Q. How do they keep those mines cool? — A. It seemed to me that they did 
not pay any attention to ventilation; they worked ihe wliole thing and didn’t 
fill in, and the air circulatcH.1 through there; it swmed naturally; I never seen 
a door put up anyway there through any mine I worked In. 

Q. Are there any fans there? — A. No fans in any that I worked in, none 
down below or none on top. 

Q. How wide is the vain? — A. It varies from 4 feet to 30 feet; tliey leave 
a pillar of ground, and don’t All In at all, maybe 100 and 200 feet apart, and 
Btope everything else out 

Representative O. N. Bybnes. They have not any decaying timber there, 
have they? 

A. Not in the mine I worked In; the timber was In the shaft; there was not 
much timber throughout the mine except In the shaft, in the mine I worke<l In. 
In the Calumet and Hecla they have more timber; they limber with square 
sets there, something on the order that we have in Butte, only that we have 
longer caps, longer plates, and longer posts; I have never seen them, but I 
understood they were practically the same as what we had here. 
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Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Does the nature of the ore make any dif- 
ference in the heat of the mine? 

A. I don’t know much about tlie nature of the ore ; I don’t think that would 
have much to do wltli it, i)ut I believe the country rock has something to do 
with it; I believe tlie granite and porphyry is impregnated with lime, and 
naturally there is heat where there is lime, that is, in our Butte mines. 

Senator J. C. MctlAiiTHY. You couldn’t get lime mixed in with the granite 
at that depth, could you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I mean Michigan. — A. Oh, there is no granite walls in Michigan; they 
call it trap rock and sandstone; in the Calumet and Hecla it is trap rock on 
one wall and sandstone on the other. 

Q. Have you worked in any of the Arizona mines? — A. No; I never was in 
Arizona. 

Q. Your exi)erlence has been confined entirely to Michigan and Montana? — 
A. Exactly. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Do you know of any epidemic occurring 
in Butte from conditions in those mines; that is, typhoid fever, for instance? 

A. Not an epidemic; no, sir. I had typhoid fever myself while I was there. 

Q. Do you think you caught it from the mines? — A. 1 couldn’t tell you; I 
caught it while I was working in the mines some 10 years ago, I guess. 

l^enuior J. O. McCarthy. Did they use the city water In the mines at that 
time? 

A. They brought water up from Anaconda at that time on flat cars. 

Q. The Butte city water was not in use at that time iindiTground? — A. I 
don’t tliink it was; they stopped tliem from sprinkling the streets there with 
that water. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Mr. Sullivan, wT>uld you be in favor of a 
law prohll)lllng men in any advanced stage of consumption going down ijito a 
mine to work? 

A. Would I be in favor of such a law? 

Q. Yes. — A. rrohibiting that? 

Q. Yes. — A. I don’t know; it would l)c kind of depriving a man of his bread 
ami butter, If lu' Is able to work. 

Q. I realize that, hut for the t^rotection of the men that have not caught it, 
you say, yourself, you W’ouldn’t like to go down and work with a imin that hud 
consumption. — A. No; you didn’t ask me that question. 

Q. I will ask you that question. Y’ou wouldn’t like to work with a partner 
that had consaiiqdion, would you? — A. 1 have worked with them. 

Q. You dhln’t like it? — A. I don’t like it. Circumstances alter cases; it all 
depends on the size of your pile. 

Q. The reason I asked that question is because lliere is more or less agitation 
in the State of Montana for tiie estabiisliment of a tuberculosis hospital to take 
care of those men, and if It were possible to take cure of them Ibe best that 
couhl be done; don’t you think that It would he one of the best things for the 
miners If there was some regulation prohibiting a man having ctmsiimption 
going iindergrouml in a mine'!’ — A. Yes; if you had a hospital for consumptives; 
I think the place to put them would be in the hospital, not down In the mines. 

Q. Don’t you think that the fact that they are allowed to mine with other 
men is largely due to the spnwl of consumption of tlie miners over there? — A. 
Well, I couldn’t answer — I couldn’t answer that question; it takes a man like 
the doctor there; he might give you a little information. 

Q. I think you know just about as much about It ns he does ; I have got my 
idea about it, but I Imve not got it to work yet.— A. If your State would appro- 
priate enough to keep these people, I would be in favor of putting them in the 
hospital as soon as you found out one had consumption — put him in the hospital 
and keep him a\Nny from the rest. If we had no hospital, or no place to keep 
tliem, you imve got to let thmu work to make a living. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. If he is a married man, who will take care of 
the family? 

A. 1 couldn’t tell you what to do with that fellow’s family ; I would not be 
In favor of shutting oft’ their bread and butter. If this disease is contagious, as 
they claim, <»r infectious — I don’t know that It is or not; I understand It Is, I 
understand it Is 

Representative Net.son Story, Jr. I don’t think there is any doubt about that. 
My opinion is that while conditions in the mines may be advantageous to the 
ravages of th^^lsease, that the thing we have got to do, in the first place, is 
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to keep the men from going down there; you have got to make provisions to 
take care of them. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Mr. SuHl^an, how many miners are there at work 
In Butte; that is, approximately? 

A. I couldn’t exactly tell how many there are now; there are not ns many 
now as there were eight months ago. 

Q. Just In your judgment, in your opinion, how many are there? — A. Well, 
I supii<jsc tliere are probably 3,<KX); 1 am n<d sure. 

Q. What percentage of (he 8, (KM) are allllcteil with what Is known ns miner’s 
consumption? — A. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Q. In your opinion’? — A. Well, that Is not a fair question to ask a man; I 
could not begin to make a giu'ss, or anything like that ; I am not a judge of a 
man that has consumi)tion, in the tlr.st place. 

Q. Mr. Vickers thought that was about one-lldrd. — A. I can not tell when a 
man has the llrst sympt(uns of consumption, and can not even tell until he is 
right dow'ii with an advan(*e<l stage (d consumption, and then anybody can tell; 
but when a man is first alllleted I 4‘ouldn’t begin to tell. 

Uepresentative ,T. C. Di kky. Htov much benefits did they pay out of the 
union as the residt of dlM‘as<‘s and a<rl<leiits. we will say, annually? 

A. The last quarter we pa hi $17, (MM) in sick benefits, over $17, (KX) — I don’t 
remember what the funeral bemdits were — and I think the last 15 months some- 
thing over $114,(KK) sick bemdits alom*. 

Senator 1. A. Lekhiton. t>ne humlred ami fourteen thousand dollars? 

Mr. VrcKEKS. I can answer that question, if 1 am allowed to do so. 

Q. You may do, so. 

Mr. VicKEKS. The lust 15 months we jiahl out for sick benefits $94,425; we 
had 190 funerals we paid for. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. How' many months? 

A. Fift(N*n months. 

Kepr(‘sentalive .1. (’. Dnrtv. That is largely due to the disease? 

A. I e;in not t(‘ll you how much was paid out for thost* disf'ases, b(*cause I 
liav<‘ not been there so long. Then' is a 2.5-cent ass(‘ssment every second month, 
and there is a llo-cent assessment on this month for those men that are in 
advance I stages of consumption. 

Q. Do \<'U classify thc‘ amount paid for tln^so different diseases? — A. If w’e 
dug Into ihe treasury for all thos<' fellows that liad miner’s consumption, we 
wouldn't have any tn'asury at all ; they would pick up another scluMiie and 
assess the members 25 cents more every .seeoml month — w'e wouldn’t Iiave any 
treasury left at all. 

Senator 1. A. LEroriTON. What {fiiyslclan or physicians w'ould you suggest for 
us to subixena before the committee tliat would be the lH*st informed in refer- 
ence to the cause of tins miner’s consumption that develops in those mines in 
Butte? 

A. Well, It seems to me the hospital jiliysiclans over tliere would be the proper 
people; still I don’t know”, but 1 should tldnk they would be the proper people 
to have come before you. 

Be[)resenfative Nei sox Stoey, Jr, Do you ever sweep the dust aw^ay with a 
broom? When we went down tbnmgh a manw'uy It was so damn dusty 

A. No; I never se<'ri a broom us(h 1 around the stopes; th“y used them around 
the stations, and probably in the mule station, but 1 never seen them in the 
stopes — well, I don’t know much about it, anyway. 

(Witness excused.) 

Whereupon JO.SLl^H (JI^KLFI. a witness culled and sworn, testified as 
follows : 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Where do you reside? — ^A. 20 North Main Street, Butle, Mont. 

Q. How long have you resided in BuUe? — A. Twenty-two yeans. 

Q. What Is your oocTipation? — A. 3Iiiier. 

Q. Have you followed that occupation for the whole 20 years? — A. I should 
say not; no, sir. 

Q. What other work have you been engaged In in Butte?— A. Previous to 
that time I u.sed to go to .school. 

Q. I didn’t understand your first aaswer, or you didn’t understand my first 
question. I nske<l you if you had l>een working there for those 22 years?— 
A. I have been residing in Butte the last 22 years. 
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Q, How long have you been working in the mines?— A. Fourteen years; I 
worked in the Buffalo, Silver Bow, Pennsylvania, Leonard, East Colusa, Specu- 
lator, the Corra ; I guess that’s all. 

Q. Do you hold some position in the miners’ union?— A. Yes, sir; vice 
president. 

Q. At the present time? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You sent over here a list of several witnesses to be examined before this 
committee. Wo understood that as an expression or desire on the part of the 
Butte Miners’ Union that those witnesses should be examined and no others; 
were we correct? — A. As far as the union is concerned; not me. 

Q. You do not object — the Butte Miners’ Union do not object to our getting 
any information from any other source, do they? — A. T don’t know what they 
>Mint or what they will object to. 

Mr. D. D. Sullivan. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator I. A. Lkighton. You may. 

Mr. I). D. Sullivan. I will answer that question. We have no objection at 
all to your getting all the lnf(n-inatlon you can from all the Butte miners you 
can get hold of. The reason we sent that list over here was in fear that some 
people would come here saying they r(‘presented the miners’ union whereas 
they did not. 

Kt‘presentatlve I\ ,1. Duffy. All the wltne.sses here have got proper creden- 
tials authorized by the miners’ union, have they? 

A. Yes, sir; they have got credentials authorized by the union. 

Mr. (iin-^LFi. I would say that at your suggestion, or the suggestion of this 
committee, we brought this matter before the union, that you people were to 
subpoena whatever committee that this organization wanted to sen<l over hero. 

Senator .T. C. McCaktiiy. I think that this committee has askeil for the 
name of one miner from each of the various mines in Butte, and, as we under- 
stood later, that request was refu'^ed. ami the committee names. Instead of one 
man from each of the various mines, just a certain numlier of the members of 
the union? 

A. If you will allow me to refresh your memory. Senator, it w^as you that 
told U.S, after that suggestion was made, that a smaller committee, in fact, 
would be more effective. 

Q. Immefliately after that talk, which I do tjot have a very clear recollection 
of. although I won’t contradict it, it was formally rt'qiu*sted from the Butte 
Miners’ Union to supply a person from each of the mines and the miner’s given 
name? — A. Yes; that rc'quest was made. 

Q. You did not comply with that request — the union did not comply with that 
re<iuest? — A. We told the union about it, and they did not comply with It; 
no, sir. 

Q. Have you any witness here capable of giving us any infornuitioii as to the 
best meth(Ml of ventilating the Butte mines? — A. Well, I believe w'e got wlt- 
ue.sses here — they are practical coal miners, and they kJiow something alxiut 
ventilating mines. 

Q. They are here at the pre.sent time? — A. Yes. sir. 

Q. What suggestion have you to offer as to the best means of ventilating 
any of the mines you spoke of? — A. Probably there might be different systeims 
adopteil — by driving raises, enlarging air .shafts, fans, trap door.s, and other 
things — ventilation changes could be effected. 

Represent atlve Nel.son Story, .Tr. There Is no doubt In your mind but what 
this could be done? 

A. Not probably In all case.s. 

Q. Well, pretty near all case.s. — A. Well, yes, sir. 

Q. A siifllclent number could change conditions over tliere? — A. Quite a 
number of cases. 

Senator .T. C. McC’arthy. Do you consider the mines at the present time as* 
being in better shape than they w'ere several years ago when you went under- 
ground the first time? — A. Oh, no, not in some; in some there is, but not in 
other.?. 

Q. Could you give us the name of a mine that is not in as good condition at 
the pre.sent time as it was 10 years ago; that is, depth considered? — A. I am 
going to tell you about the mine that I worked in 10 years ago and those that 
I w'orked In later. I left the Peniusylvania mine, .she wms good; I went to the 
Rarus, and I tell you I got into a good hot hole, what I call hell, and 
oven; ns soon as you would get on clothes that you had to work in, why 
the clothes \\%re wet with sweat; I would take off my shirt and WTlng it out 
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there — and before I could do anything at all — and by the time I got through 
straightening out the clothes ready to operate with Uie machine I was ready 
to take another shower bath, as I call it — take off my shirt and wring it again. 

Q. How long ago was that? — A. That was six years ago. 

Q. iJo you know anytldng of the conditions at the Pennsylvania mine at the 
present time? — A. TlJe only time I was in the Pennsylvania mine .since then 
was tvhen you folks were over there. 

Q. You found conditions improved, did you not? — A. As far as one place; 
yes. There wa.s one bad place that 1 .saw there and that wa.s where they 
were working In that cross out ; that advancement they were making in that 
cross out. 

Q. You understand that It is imiK)S.sIble to drive tho.se advances ami k(H‘|) 
the temperature as cool as they will In the part of the mine where the men are 
working; you understand that, don’t you? — A. Sure. 

Q. And that condition can not he avoldeti by any system you oouhl devise? — A. 
No, sir; they could be bettered In some case.s, all right, even at that. 

Q, You have not any general plan, then, for bettering conditions in Hutte, 
have you? — A. I don’t know; they iniglit have for all I know. 

Q. I mean you your.self, i)er.sonally, you have no general plan of bettering 
conditions In Ilutte? — A. There Is a stoi>e in the Penn.sylvanla that could l)e 
improved ; the air was going down In the manway, and there was nothing 
there, not a particle of air there; that air could have been confined and held 
on the lloor ; that is, it would circulate on that flm>r. 

Q. Did you ever discuss the comlitions of the underground working at Butte 
In the Butte miners’ meeting? — A. Well, .sometiine.s in a general way. 

Q. I think it would be a good thing If you W(»uld. — A. Probably it vvouhl. 

Q. I reeoininend you to do it. — A. We might take your siigge.stlon, then. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Six years you worke<l in the Pennsylvania, you 
said ? 

A. No; the last I worked In the B. & M. was at the l^eonard; I believe it was 
six years ago, though I am not quite sure; I had left the Pennsylvania. 

Q. What level did you work on last in tlu* Pennsylvania? — A. Tlie last level 
I worked on was the Harris ami Lloyd tunnel. 

Q. You never worked on the lower levels, tJien, .six years ago? — A. Yes; I 
workcHl '•!. the 1,200 for a while. 

Q. WlUit stope on the 1,200 did you work in?— A. I forget the number, 
1,200 and something. 

Q. The Red Metal? — A. No, not the Red Metal. 

Q, Or Big Woods? — A. I .suppose they cull it Big Womis for all I know. 

Q. What was the condition In there? — A. The Big Woods? 

Q. Yes. — ^A. Oh, Moses; pretty hot. 

Q. In going through the Penn.sylvanla last time with this committee on the 
1,300, did you recollect where you were at then; did you know the country you 
were In? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t work there In what l.s commonly known as the Big Woods, In 
the 1,200 of the Penn.sylvania, after the fan was in.stalled, did you? — A. No, sir. 

Repre.sentative Nki.son Stoby, Jr. There is no doubt In your mind l)ut tliat 
the use of the sanitary mining cars would tend to that part of it all right 
enough — ^you know those cur.s that are in use? 

A. I seen one car at the Rarus for two year-s I believe, on top; never swii 
one in the mines. 

Q. There were some new cars that we saw over there, up to the Original, .set- 
ting outside — some new cars? — A. I under.stand that they have been working 
them lately. 

Q. Well, there is no doubt but what the installation and use of those would 
tend largely to do away with the odors arising from the offal of the men? — A. 
I will say, If their use Is steady, It certainly would have a great tendency to do 
away with that smell from the offal of any man. 

Representative O. N. Byrnes. You say you worked in the mines 14 years? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, You worked most of the time in the mines In Butte? — A. Not altogether in 
Butte ; I worked in Corbin. 

Q. But you are acquainted with conditions In Butte for that length of time? — 
A, With the exception of the last six or seven months. 

Q. What do you say about the conditions now as compareil with six or eight 
years ago, have the conditions improved in Butte? — A. In some of the mines 
they have, and some mines they have not 
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Q. That really does not mean anything to us. What we want to know la 
whether there is any effort made by the companies in Butte to better those con- 
ditions. — A. The company may have made an effort in some of the mines, for 
all I know, because I have not been in them for some time. 

Q. But as a member of the union wouldn’t you know from discussions with 
other miners as to what is the general conversation among the miners in 
Butte? — A. I don’t go on Iiearsay very much; you hear all kinds of tales. 

Q. We have to go on hearsay testimony here; that is the reason we can not 
get any direct answer. What we would like to know about is whether or not 
there has been an effort made by the company to improve the condition in 
Butte, and we can not iind out In any way except Avhat you people tell us. — A. 
If you specify any particular mine that I have any knowledge of I can answer 
you, yes or no. 

Q. Yes; but we are called to investigate all the mines in Butte. — A. If I 
wore sent out to Investigate the mines in Butte, I would investigate them; 
then you would know from your jKirsonal knowledge whether or not they are in 
bud or good shap<?. 

Q. You were there with the committee the other day? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You wore tliere tive or six years ago? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have they improved any? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What place was that?— A. That was the sixteen hundred on the Specu- 
lator. 

Q. Ts that the same as it was there six years ago? Are the conditions just 
as bad now as it was six or sov<‘n years ago? — A. It is only three years ago. 

Q. It has not improved any in three years? — A. No, sir. 

Q. How al)out the otlier mines? — A. ''I'he olher mines, I couldn’t say; I 
worked in the Buffalo aft«*r that ; the Buff alo is all rigid. 

Q. Is there anybody that could give us that information?— A. I sliould 
think it would be an lnnK)ssibility for anyone to so say, for you woulil have to 
work in all the mines. Well. I am not able to give you that information only 
in this particular instance. I know that that particular condition has not been 
changed from tin' lust time 1 was there to the last time I saw it. 

Q. That is, within a p(‘rio<l of three years? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you suggest any way that this committee can get that information? 
We W(M’e there through tho.se mim‘s lately; \ve don’t know what was there 
three or tour years ago. — A. I don’t know. 

Q. If we had to tind out from our own knowledge, we would have to stay 
there the rest of the year. — A. I don’t know any way. 

Q. Senator C. P. Toolky. Is there a disposition on the part of the mlsne 
owners to Improve the condltiotis there, do you think? 

A. I Ixdleve there is to a certain exhuU. At least in one particular mine that 
I know of — that is, in the Buffalo — I know they are trying to carry the air 
through there all the time. 

Q. As a matter of fact it is to their interest to do that, and they would get 
better results, would they not? — ^A. I should think they would. 

Q. They are good business people th.at own those properties there; they are 
conceded (o be. aie they not? — A. I don't know; I never hud any business deal- 
ings with them. 

Q. If they could get the .same returns, or better, why, they would certainly 
improve the condition.s, would tlu*y not? — A. Well, 1 should think that it would 
be to their interest to keep the air as cool as j)ossible, bocau.se they would 
get more labor for the energy. 

Senator J. C. Mc’Carthy. Have you read the law governing the operation 
of the precious metals mine of the State of Montana? 

A. No, sir ; 1 have not. 

Q. You have never read that law — A. No, sir. 

Q. You never rea<l the mine-inspection law? — A. I read the inspector’s 
report, but not the law. 

Q. The law is embodied In the report? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You never read the law? — A. No, sir. 

Q. But you have no suggestions at ail as to what further power should be 
given the mine insina tor? — A. Y"es; I believe tlie mine inspector should have 
more iKJwer ; according to his own statement, or in an interview tliat I had, 
or talk that I had with him, he said he couldn’t enforce any law whatever, 
because ho has got no law to enforce. 

Uepresentatlve Nelson Stoky, Jr. No law to enforce, or no authority to en- 
force the 
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A. No authority to enforce the law; In fact, he told me he had no law to 
enforce, If I am not mistaken. 

Representative J. C. McCarthy. Has the Butte Miners’ Union taken up the 
matter of that law — and j;rantlnp more imwor to the mine Insj^eclor? 

A. I suppose the Individual members may have; I don’t know as the union 
itself has taken It up as a innrter, 1 believe they did two years a^ro; I lK*lieve 
there is an offltatlou on toward ek'ctinjr a State mine inspector and sivinjr him 
more power, 

Q. That is, as to the election of a mine inspector? — A. Yes; to jjlve him more 
power. 

Q. Have you anything to supgest at this time on that matter? — A. I beliiwe 
we could po to work ami extend the law of the State, whatever is requirwl in 
the matter, having some form of commission apimlnltHl, or something; see what 
laws are required for the safest ventilation and sanitation of the miners. 

Q. But the Butte Miners’ Union has no commission, or no one designat(*<l 
especially to look into that matter? — A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Q. You would know it if It had? — A. Probably not. 

Q. You are vice president of the union, are you not? — A. I am not supposed 
to knoAV everything. 

Q. No one exp(*cts jou to, but you ought to know something about the body 
of whlcli you are vice president. — A. I <lo; in wrtnin tilings In the organization 
lines; I am the walking delegate; I generally go aroiin<i the mines and take 
a look at the cards, and .see how they stand ; that Is my busines.s. 

Q, The prlncliial work of the Butte Miners’ Union si^ems to me to be that 
<*vei\v man that works in Butte is a member of the miners’ union? — A. That is 
one thing. 

Q. Tlmt is f)ru‘ of their fnnetions? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have tln'y any other funcli<ms?— A. They may have. 

Q. Do you un<lerstand anything as to the niann(‘r in which conUmlne oper- 
atives handle tlieir Inisim^ss, I mean their coal miners? — A. I don’t know about 
tile operators, ixvause 1 never owned a coal mine. 

Q. I mean with men working in a coal mine? — A. I have talked with quite 
a few' of them; .\e.s, sir. I rend tlieir report here, and read their laws in the 
Stale ef Montana, and I believe they have good lawu I w'ould like to se<3 
tlint su» !i laws (*xlsted In the nadalliferous mimss. 

Senator .T, 0. McCarthy. I w'ouhl like to recommend here and now to the 
Butte Miners’ Union that tlu\v employ a coal miner of ordinary Intelligence, 
and that they open up u kindergarten In behalf of the Butte Miners’ Union. 

A. Allow me to thank you on Ixdialf of the union. 

llepre.sontatlve P. J. Duffy. To correct one of your statements here, if 
there was any coinmisshm uuthoriz<sl by the Butte Miners’ Union, you cer- 
tainly would know' It, would you not? 

A. 1 say that I would not necessarily know it. 

Mr. D. D. SuixivAN. Mr. Clmirinan, would you allow me to answer that 
que<ti<»n? 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Yes, sir. 

Mr, D. D. Sui.ervAN. Tliere is n<»t such a body there. 

Uepresentative P, .1. Duffy. During y<mr employment In the Buffalo mine, 
which is a cool mine, were not the shovelers able to turn out more rock, and 
I wish you w'ould tell us to the best of your ability about how much more 
rock they would handle than they w’ould in a hot box, In the Speculator, where 
you workerl? 

A. A man — that Is, it depimds on the floor he has got, and the rock, you 
undt'rsiniid that has a whole lot lo do with It. A man can work in the Buffalo, 
I should Judge, anyhow, 50 per cent more c*oinfortably ; that Is very conserva- 
tive, too. 

Q. Can do 50 per cent more work in the Buffalo than he will in the hot box 
in the Speculator? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And with good air, such ventilation as the Buffalo has got, they will do — 
one man w'ill do almost tw’lce as much work as a man will do In a hot box, in 
some of the other hot boxes in the city of Butte?— -A, I know because when 
I was in the Speculator you couldn’t do very much. 

Representative P. J. Duffv. Why I a.ske<l this question Is this: I made that 
statement when I was on the stand here, with goo<l ventilation and good aUr» 
that the output would be to the best of my judgment about 50 per cent more. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. You never worked In the Original? 

A, No, sir ; never worked in the Original at all. 
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liepieseutafive P. J. Duffy. If you are working in a drift, with compressed 
air blowing on you to keep the gases and dust out, could you do as much as you 
could in a well-ventilated drift — In a well-ventilated stops or drift? 

A. Why, I don*t suppose I could; no, sir. 

Representative Nelson Stoby, Jr. Do you know anything about the quality 
of compressed air? 

A. The quality? 

Q. Yes.— A. Well, I don’t know what the quality of compressed air Is. Of 
course, I suppose, it Is forced air, whatever that is. I know if you take it and 
apply it on you, blow it on you this way [illustratinj?], while you are sweating, 
it chills you so quick, you know, you get out of It In a jiffy. 

Q. It is worse than if you didn’t have it, is It? — A. That is the way it acted 
on me; I don’t know how it acted on anybody else. I know what compressed 
air is all right. We had an experience of that in the Hams; when we came 
In the Mountain View, where that hole goes through, they had that hole closed 
up and we had to use that compressed air; there is where you could find the 
difference between the natural air and the compressed air. 

Q. I have heard the statement made before this commission that the com- 
pressed air was vitiated; that the oxygen was more or less gone? — A. I 
couldn’t tell you the quantity of compressed air. I suppose there is a certain 
amount of oxygen because it has got to be taken from the surface; there 
might be a certain percentage of It. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Is comprassed air wet or dry? 

A. Well, both ; wet at times and dry at times ; tlu^re is water In Its make up. 

Q. Do they not use oil to compress the air? — A. Yes, sir; you have to have 
oil for the machinery. 

Q. Does not this oil and other ingredients which they use, don’t that get into 
the air? — A. I don’t know how the compressor generates the air; I don’t know 
the mechanics of that part of It; I know that it makes air, that is all; how 
she makes It, I don’t know. 

Q, You know that the oil goes into the air? — A. No; I don’t know, because 
I never seen it. 

Q. You have seen times when compressed air — you would turn it on, you 
would open your valve where she would be, it would be very moist — haven’t 
you seen that? — A. I seen it that way; yes, sir. 

Senator W. E. Chbistopheb. How long did you say you worked in the 
Buffalo? 

A. I quit there last July — pretty near two years and eight months, I believe, 
previous to that. 

Q. And all the time you worked there conditions improved? — A. They were 
good all the time. 

Q. What did the management of that mine; what operation did they put In 
there to stop the conditions of the mine, sucii as they were? — A. Wherever they 
had a current of air coming — that Is, from either the Pauline or Stella shafts — 
they would go to work and course that air by doors to the one manway, or the 
balance of the manway w’ould be trapped — trapiloor put on them air-tight, the 
nlr would be down one end of tlie stope and go out through the other end of 
the stope. There was only one outlet to that air; it would come down to the 
east end and flow out on the west; go through continuous passage there; go 
down to the next level ; it would go in those stopes in the same way ; they 
would make it a rule to go to the air course as q\ilck as they could to tap It 
in either one of the shafts ; they had ventilating shafts for that purpose. 

Representative Nelson Stoby, Jr. You have never seen any appliances 
whereby air could be put in, like in the dead end of that stope of the Pennsyl- 
vania that we were In? 

A. Ix)ts of air could be put in there if a fellow had any practical knowledge 
of those things. How to keep tliat air in there, you can figure that up on a 
piece of paper ; you have got to work and do it right. I seen air conveyed in 
all dead ends In the Bast Colusa and Pennsylvania by Just a little space above 
the cap In the main drift, just about 18 Inches high, and the flooring and the 
shewing above the cap was fixed, you know, so that It would be alr-tlght, so 
that it could not leave, so that it would go out through the top and out the 
bottom, or either, vice versa. 

« Representative P. J. Duffy. Speaking of the Buffalo, how many shafts con- 
nect with Its workings? 

A. Well, there Is the Stella, connects with it on one level, and, I believe, the 
Pauline on *1111 levels. The Buffalo, you see, that Is the operating shaft, one 
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level. The Pauline is furtlier to tJie we$t — that Is, pretty near (*onnectetl on 
all levels — and the Stella Is fonnected with one level alone with the BufTalo. 

Q. All drifts are drove from the Buffalo shaft? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So almost exclusively to make air connections? — A. The first thinp. 

Q. Take it on the 700 or 800, I am not iX)Sitlve which, you have got a third 
shaft? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is It a small lead? — A. Yes, sir; that Is a winze. That is an Intermediate 
winze ; that don't go to the surface. 

Q. That is one of the exceptions of the mines in Butte, Is It not? — A. I should 
say It Is. The East Colusa is giXKi ; the Buffalo Is good, too. 

(Witness excused.) 

Whereuix)n ,T01IN DUISOCLI., a witness calksl an<l sworn, testifie<l us fol- 
lows : 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Your name? — A. John Driscoll. 

Q. Wliere do you reside? — A, Butte, Mont. 

Q. How long liave you resided there? — A. Ten years. 

Q. Your age? — A. Thirty. 

Q. What i.s your occupation? — A. Mining. 

Q. Do you hold any position in the miners* union? — A. No, sir. 

Uepresentative Stouy Nelson, Jr. Are you mining at the present time, Mr. 
Driscoll? 

A. I am not mining; I am timbering at present. 

Q. You are in the mine? — A. Yes, sir. 

(J. What mine are you in? — A. Gagnon. 

Q. What part of it? — A. The 2,200, 2,300 — both levels. 

Q. How long liave you been there? — A. Four months. > 

Q. In that lengtli of time have you noticed any efTort on tlie part of the 
management to improve the conditions of that particular mine? — A. There haa 
been some ; I will an.'^wer yes. 

Q. What are the conditions; what are the general conditions from your stand- 
point as a miner? — A. Bad, in most place. 

Q. In what particular feature? — A. Heat, vermin, and filth. 

Q. Is the air foul or Just .stagnant? — A. I .suppose foul and stagnant In 
places, 

Q. Is that mine wet or dry? — A. It is dry wliere I am working; it is dry in 
places and wet in places. 

Q. Dusty? — A. Yes; more or les.s. 

Q. Are you affecteil in any degree by the smell of the offal of your fellow 
men? — A. I certainly am; while I am at work down there it hurts me. 

Q. How many men are working with you on your shift? — A. I couldn’t say, 
exactly; but I should judge there are loO men working on the shift. 

Q. Is there any provision made for sanitation; are tliiTe any of these sani- 
tary cars of whicli you have sixjken of? — A. I Imve not seen any. I understand 
there is on the Original side. If we had these cars you would have to climb up 
from where I am at — you would have to clinil) up .six Ihxirs from the 2,200 — 
not six floors ; where I am it is seven floors to the 2,2iK). Y^ou would have to go 
down five or six floors to the level of tlie Original mine where they have got 
a oar. 

Q. The fact is, that tlie inacce.sslblllty of this car makes It almost useless? — 
A. I consider it a very goml thing. 

Q. Well, my question was tliis : That if the car is so far away from the point 
at which you are working that it is quite a Job to go from your work to the 
car? — A. Well, it is not such a Job after all. Of course, if a man is answering 
a call of nature he may not have time to reach it ; but under normal condition.^ 
he would have plenty of time ; uo iiardship on him. 

Q. How Is that particular point of the mine ventllate<l? — A. Well, It Is ven- 
tilated ; there Is the main shaft and there is the air shaft. The main shaft Is 
downcast and the air shaft is an ui>ca8t Until four or five days ago, as^^ear 
as I can recollect, from what I hear<l, speaking about the air shaft, it is down to 
the 15 level of the Gagnon ; but they have been driving raises from the 2,200 to 
the 20—1 am wrong; I think it Ls the 1,800 level — and they drove raises from 
the 22 to the 20, and there was another party raising from the 20 to the 18. f 
understand that they have got them connected down to the 2,200 from the 
surface. 
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Q. Were you timbering in the stoi^es? — A. Yes, sir; raising the chute occa- 
sionally. I am timbering in the stope. 

Q. When you speak of the raising, you speak about being connected up with 
two air shafts. The air dropped down through the downcast and up through 
the stope? — A. It comes down the shaft and goes up through the air raise. Tlie 
air raise is an upcast shaft ; it draws up. 

Q. It comes up through tlie stope wliere you are working? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If that was in shape it ouglit to give you a fair ventilation? — A. It does; it 
has imjiroved conditions in that particular, I suppose; but there are other por- 
tions of that mine that are awful hot. 

Q. Who is commonly supposed to own that property? — A. Why, the Amalga- 
mated ( ’opper Co. 

Q. lias your observation in the mine of late been such that you could state 
with any degree of accuracy whether or not their idea is to improve this? — A. 
I d(»n’t understand your siutement. 

Q. Are they putting forth any effort, from your observations, to better the 
conditions, as a general thing, in the mines in Butte?— A. Well, in this particu- 
lar case there lias; it shows that they have plainly, because they run the air 
raise from the 12,200 up to the 18. It shows they are doing something toward 
ventilation. They are also making a new shaft which is down, I think, to the 
1,200, and their intention is to drive it down to the bottom of the 2,300. I am 
not in a position to state, but I supi)ose that is their intention. 

Senator J. 0. McCauthy. Is that an air shaft pure and simple? 

A. No ; the way I understand it, it is to be a hoisting shaft ; it is a large 
shaft. 

Q. When that shaft is in oi)eratlon they can use one of the other shafts as an 
air shaft? — A. Yes; provided it goes to tlie bottom; it certainly will improve 
the conditions of that mine to a great extent. 

Q. Is it the oiiinion of the miners there that it is going to the bottom? — 
A. Well, I have never considt(‘d many of the miners to that effect, but what 
'men I heard speak of it — that is, the suspicion — that it is to go to the 2,3(K). 
I also understand that it is the main shaft when they get it down to the depth. 
I am not in a position to state what the management is going to do. 

Q. Did they make that connection that was spokiai of when we were in Butte 
between the Cagnon and the Original mines? — A. They have connected with the 
Gagnon and several levels. 

Q. They spoke about a new shaft from the Original, and they said when that 
shaft was comiihdiMl, which they expected to do in a very few days, that it 
would improve conditions very much in both of those mines. Do you know if 
that conne(‘iion has ln'cn made? — A. That is the connection I have spoken of. 
This air raise they have connected from the 18 to the 22 — that is an air raise; 
it Is not exactly a shaft, but what they terra an air raise; it is something 
similar to a shaft. 

Q. Could you offer us any better scheme — any general scheme — to better the 
conditions in the particular mine in which you are working? — A. Well, no; 
I would suggest — I woidd state that if this shaft, the main shaft that they are 
sinking, if it is to be a main shaft and go to the bottom it will improve this 
mine; I think that that is what they are trying to do; it will greatly Improve 
that mine; such as blasting at noon. I agrei^ perfectly with Mr. Sullivan 
that blasting at noon is injurious to the health of the miners. When they 
blast In the drift in the llrst or se<-ond or third or fourth floors, the smoke 
naturally goes up higher to where the men are working, ami if it is hot 
and the ventilation is poor it hangs there for two or three hours ; but the system 
they have there in mining is about as good as any I have seen. 

In many cases they rig up their machines on the night shift and they will 
drill all the shaft and leave it there until the next day shift comes along and 
finishes up the rounds, and then blast ; but there are times when the boss will 
order you to blast at any time. I have been ordereil to blast there at any time, 
whether that was through the order of the boss to the shift boss I am unable 
to state. 

Do you think it would be possible to maintain a general average In Butte 
by drilling on one shift and blasting? — A. I think it would help to a great 
extent. 

Q. Do you think It would be possible to maintain a general average In Butte 
would. 

Q. Well, what, in your Judgment, Is the reason that the company does not 
adopt that^l^stem?— A, Well, from my point of view, there has been a constant 
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cry for rock ever since I have been working In Butte — one shift boss trying to 
bent the other — that is about tlie only reason I can think of. 

Q. Then, your opinion Is that the men have been sacrlticed to a certain ex- 
tent in order to maintain the reputation of the shift boss? Is that your idea? — 
A. I think It has been prejudiced to that extent. 

Q. And not helping the company In any way? — A. I don't consider it sucli ; 
of course, I have no knowledge of how the management shouhl be run, not ever 
having run a mine myself? 

H(»presentative Nf.lson Story, Jr. Are the shift bosses members of the 
union? — A. Yes; they have a right If they sik* fit to continue their na'inlHTshlp 
In the union. Th<\v are entitled to a .sh’k b<‘nclit. fuiu'rnl taaietit. 

Q. Well, do th(‘y as a rule continue their jncniher>hip? — A. I^Iost t)f them do, 
but they have no voice In the affairs of the organlzatiorr 

Kepre.sentative P. J. Duffy. The union has no jurisdicthui over a shift boss, 
have they? 

A. No; not while he Is employed In that capacity; lh(‘ union has nothing 
whatever to do with it. If h<‘ continues in the union, it is as a hencticlary 
meinher. 

Senator J. C. McCARTfiY. Do they object to continuing him as such, as a 
rule? 

A. As a beneficiary member? 

Q. Y^es, — A. No, sir; It is optional with the bosses themselves. 

Uepresentative Nklson Sroav, Jr. Do you know wbeMx'r conditions are Ix't- 
t<'r in tlie lilg mliu's <tp(‘rated by tlie AmalgamattMl or in the small ones op- 
erated by some one else, Mr. Drlseoll, or ore .\ou in a jjosition to state? 

A. I am not Irj i)(>'^itlon. I have never workinl In very n]an.\ What small 
iniiK'S I liav<' worker! in, \\f)lcli are very f<nv in this State, conditions are far 
better in the small min<*s, because tb<‘re is a naison for that — the workings are 
not OvS large, mucli better to v<'ntilafe. I should tldnk that would be so, 
naturally ; wliore tlie a\oi kings ar<‘ md so large. It Is eash'r to ventilate. r 

Q. Did you mine before you •ame to Montana, Mr. Driscoll? — A. Yes, sir; 
a short time. 

Q. Where was that? — A. Michigan. 

Q. Id w were the conditions tln'n* as compared wdth Butte? — A. Vast <llf- 
ference. 

Q. As to the method of mining, the nature of the ore, or the facilities of the 
company? — A. Well, 1 think they are a little better In all respects; their 
methods of mining are quite different from here. 

Q. I^id you over pay any particular attention to the .so-called miner's consump- 
tion, ]\Ir. Driscoll? — A. Well, I paid attention to it to this extent, that I have 
seen a great portion of our membership in the last four or five years dying with 
miner’s consurnpt ion. 

Q. The men. the old miners In Butte, are afTected by it largely, to a large 
degree, are they? — A. Y(‘s; 1 think about one-tblnl of the old-timers are affected 
with miner’s consumption that have worked for some tiim* in the mines. It Is 
certainly a .sad sight. 

Senator J. B. T^eaky. I would like to ask ycui if it were necessary to use us 
much pow^der in the mines in Michigan as it is in Butte? 

A. If It is as necessary? 

Q. Yes; If they use as much? — Well, yes; the rock Is a good deal hanler 
than It is in the Butte district. 

Representative Neison Story, .Tr. Have you any suggestions whereby you 
could do away with this blasting in the middle of the day or in the middle of 
a shift, whatever it Is? 

A. As I stated before. If they would blast going off shift, tliat It would lie 
more beneficial to the health of the miners. 

Q. Yes; I understand that; but have you any Idea whereby such an arrange- 
ment could be perfecteil? Don't you suppose that If It w’as put up to the com- 
pany in the proper light that they would see It that way, or do you suppo.se that 
the shift do It without consulting their sui)erlors? — A. I eouldn’t slate. 

Senator J. 0. McCarthy. What Mr. Story wkshes to get at Is this: One shift 
drills the entire day through and puts in their full day’s work and blast as 
they are leaving shift, and that would allow the smoke to e.scape in the mean- 
time before the other shift came on. — A. Wliy, I think so In the majority of 
stopes. 

(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned until Tuesday, January 31, 1911, at 
7.30 p. m.) 
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January 31, 1911. 

Pursuant to the call of the chairman of the joint committee the committee 
met at the courthouse a Helena, Mont., on January 31, 1911, at 7.30 o’clock, the 
following members being present : 

Senators I. A. Leighton (chairman), W. E. Christopher, J. C. McCarthy, C. P' 
Tooley, and J. E. Leary. 

The following rc[)resenlatives were also present: Representatives P. J. Duffy, 
J. C. Duffy, and Nelson Story, .Tr. 

meeting having been called to order. 

Dr. P. II. McCarthy was called and sworn as a witness and testified as 
follows : 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Your name? — A. P. II. McCartliy. 

(J. And you are a physician and surgeon, are you? — A. A physician and 
surgeon. 

Q. How long have you resided In Butte? — A. About 18 or 20 years. 

Q. During this time you have been practicing your profession all the time- 
all this time? — A. Practicing my profession in Butte about 11 years. 

Q. Previous to that time what were you doing — working in the mines? — A. 
Working in the mines; that is, part of the time. 

Q. Yes, sir; atid, Doctor, during >our professional life there have you come 
in contact with a great many of so-calle<l mim'r’s consumption? — A. I luive. 

Q. Will you state to the committee — first, let me ask did you ever hold an 
autopsy on one of tlu'se subjects? — A. Y(‘s, sir; a great many. 

Q. Doctor, will you go on and state to the committee tlie conditions that you 
found the body in — the lungs, etc. — acconiing to your research in those mat- 
ters? — A. Wlien wo find consumption of the lungs, as a rule, of course, the body 
was badly emaciat<‘d and run down, as you will find in any case. We would 
find the tubercular nodules in the lungs; and the cases in Butte are just the 
same as in any other case of consumption. We find the tubercular bacillus — 
that is, the germ tlmt causes it — find the giant cells and tubercle. We would 
find the lungs hardened and Indurated ; in the miner’s lung we would find also 
wliat we cidl, or what is known in me<llcal parlance, anthrafosis; that is, a 
blackened deposit in the lung tissue itself. That is about the only appreciable 
difference tluit you would find In the consumption that we iuive among tlie 
miners and any otlier kind iff cousumi)tlon. Anybody that has lived in Butte, or 
in any smoky city, where they are absorbing the smoke and dust, we find the 
lungs in almost the same condition ; but amongst the miners you find It w'or.se, 
because you find dep(>slts of fine granite-like substance or sulphur-like sul)- 
staiice, whatever it may in* 

Q. Doctor, may I ask you a question right there? In these fine deposits that 
you found in the lung tissue — that is wiiere you found it? — A. Yes, sir. Senator. 

Q. Did you ever place that under a microscope to ascertain just what it 
W'as? — A. Yes; I have, but I never nnnle — you would find just small, small 
particles of dust, but not nmklng any chemical examination of it, wliy, I 
Avoudn’t be able to state, of (’ourse, w'hat it is. 

Q. Was there very much of that deposit, that fine <lust <leposit, in tlie lung 
tissue. Was there a large quantity of it? — A. No, no; not a large quantity, 
just sufficient to blacken the tissue of the lungs. 

Q. May I ask again ; you stated that a black dei>oslt — that is what y<ui 
meant by a black deposit? — A. Ye.s. 

Q. Why do you call it a black deixisit? Because it is darkened? — A. Be- 
cause it is dark in color, and, of course, it is just typical, Avhat w’e call the 
anthracosls, just the same as they get in the anthracite regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, the same kind of deiwslts, or the same kind of deposits that w^e would 
get from anybody in a smoky city. 

Q. Now’ you may proceed. Doctor. — A. Well, that is about all I could tell. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. You say. Doctor, never having made a 
chemical analysis of this black detwslt you are not prepared to state exactly 
Avhat it consists of? 

A. No ; it is pretty hard. Of course. It would be constltuteil of a great many 
different things, for instance, it may bo from smoke, some of it would be 
from coal smoke, and some may be from the dust in the drifts, some of it may 
be from the smelter smoke that w’e have had there for years, so you would 
find differenli elements in this deposit undoubtedly. 
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Senator 1. A. Lkiohton. Wtiut .vou mean, Doctor, by that — you find dif- 
ferent deposits? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. What were those ditferent deposits besides the real ro('k itself? Heal rock 
dust? — A. Well, I wouldn’t be prepared to say, of course, only tliat we know 
that smoke, any kind, say the sulphur smoke. Now, If we analyze that we 
fltid — we may find some arsenic, we may find some sulphur, we may find just 
calcium salts, we may find any of tlmse in there. 

Q. In your opinion. Doctor, as a professional man. Doctor, do you think 
that these deposits that have been drawn Into the lungs that you describe 
would produce the condition that you find the man in, a tubercular condi- 
tion In other words? — A. No, no. 

Q. Then, Doctor, do ymi think that the man had tuberculosis, had con- 
sumption, before he start(‘d to work in the mines? — A. No, not necessarily; 
no. He may have, but not necessarily; no. 

Q. Then, if he contracted the dis(‘ase while working in the mine, how In 
your oxjiriion did Jie get tills, how did he contract it? — A. I think he con- 
tracted consumption by coming In direct; that Is, he direclly contracted con- 
sumption or phthisis, whichever name we wish to call it, by coming in direct 
contact with the tnherculnr hacillu.s, tliat Is, the germ tliat causes consump- 
tion, that is tlie real cause. Now, there is no question aliout it that a pre- 
disposing cause to that would be, tills dust could irritate the lungs, a man 
could be in bad air, powder smoke, or different conditions of that kind, it 
would lower ht.s resisting powers, tiieu wlien lie came In direct contact with 
this tubercular bacillus, given off from p<‘rhaps somebody that Is working lu 
the slope or drift or ji raise witli him, he is more liable to contract con.surap- 
tion than he would if he was out in the sunlight, and he has a better chance 
herause he is In a close, hoxed-up place. 

(J. Yon regar<l, Doctor, consumption a germ disease, do you? — A. Undoubt- 
edly. 

Q. You don’t conslihu* it to lie cjuuagious, or do you? — A. Well, of course, 
we would have 

Q. Information is what wi* want, Doctor? — A. Of course, I am not In a po- 
sition t say whether it is contagious absolutely or not, but I do know it is In- 
fect ions. 

Q. Ulgiit here. Doctor, isn’t it so consideretl by tlie medical profession to- 
day that consumption is not a cmitagious disease hut aii Infectious disease? — 
A. Correct ; I think according to the best authorities we have. 

Q. Yes; that is my understanding. Then, Doctor, you could say that the 
hirge number of so-calied miner’s consumption, consumptive cases, that we 
understand are now in the city of Butte among the miners there, one-third has 
luH^n claimed, that one-third of tlie miners to-duy are affected with this dis- 
ease, we understand you to claim that they do not contract that disease 
thi’ougli the conditions of the mine? — A. Not entirely; no. 

Q. Well, do they in any sf*nse of the word? — A. AVell, Just as I say, it may 
preillspose; if we can take the cause and trace it back entirely, we would have 
to say that mining is a position that would preillspose to those diseases like 
consumption, it would irritate the lungs .sufficiently to give this tubercular bac- 
cHus an opportunity to act, and I firmly lielievc that a good healthy person can 
throw off those tuherenlur bacilli for a great many times; their resisting 
powers are greater than a man working in a mine wliere tiie air is bad and 
such things that you can di^crilie tliat you will find in tlie mines, hut if they 
never came in contact wltli this tubercular bacillus they would never have con- 
sumption ; but it Is a predisposing cause, mining is. 

Q. Doctor, the healthy lung, then, will tak<‘ in that that you found — the de- 
posit in the lung, the healthy lung? — ^A. Yes, .sir. 

Q. If their conditions, tlien, were good ; that is, if they were not mingled with 
consumptives after that, what would be the result of these deposits in the 
lungs. In your opinion?— -A. It may cau.se a sort of a form of asthma, In a way, 
your breadth would become shorter, the air cells of the lungs may be Impair^ 
some, but it would not cause death. 

Q. Well, do you mean by that, Doctor, that the lungs, In time, would throw 
that off? — A. The deposits? 

Q. Yes. — A- No; not entirely; you would always have this anthracosls con- 
dition, or, In other words, as we understand anthracosls, it is a disease, but It 
is not a fatal disease, and you can live on for years and have your lungs. To 
explain It to a committee not understanding what it means, of course, an 
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anthracosls condition will just leave the hm^s just kind of hardened from this 
deposit, and when you breathe you don't take in the air as readily and let out 
the CfOi, the carbon dioxide, the poisonous material from the body, as readily 
as a fiood healthy lunf:, bin it won't cause consumption. 

Q. What would be the results, Doctor, In your opinion, of a large amount, 
where Jar/^o amounts of tiiese deposits — would It, then, in your opinion, make 
any difference ns to developing into a tubercular condition? — ^A. No, sir; you 
never could ^ret tuberculosis without the tubercular bacillus. 

Q. What is the opinion of the medical profession; that it is a germ dis- 
ease? — A. That is the opinion of tlie medical profession all over the world, I 

think. I know the best Jiuthorltles 

Senator I. A. I^kic.iiton. Any member of the committee would like to ask 
the Doctor some questions ; he is practically here as an expert on that. 

ttepres(‘ntatlve Nelson Story, .Jr. Doctor, what Is your opinion of the general 
prevalence, or the gem'ral presence of these tubenailar germs in the average 
man ; that is, take an atkalysis of an average community that is alive with them, 
what percentage of men would you find that had these tubercular germs in 
their saliva? 

A. l^lfferent localities; It would depend. 

Q. Well, take Montana, take h(‘re for instance — take in this room? — A. Well, 
w'e may go over this entire r<»om and not lind it, l>ut the chances are that we 
would lind it in some; but n.-iture will throw it off a great many times. Sun- 
light will kill the tubercular germs quicker than anything else that we know 
of at the pre.sent time. I>ifferent localities, of course, you lind it, like New York 
or the Slate of lilichigan or difIVrent States that have got sanitariums to lake 
care of the tubercular patients, of course, you don’t find the' tulx^rcular bacillus 
around as great as you do In places where they are let run at large entirely 
and no restrictions whatever upon it. Of <‘ourse in Now York State and in 
dllTerent States they take care of the patients and almost have a quarantine 
on them, and they carry their sputum i)ox to spit in, etc., and that is burnt up; 
some of tliern arc arranged so that there is an antiseptic in the box, that when 
they spit the germ is killed oT, and tlum th(\v don’t tiy around the country, and 
you <lon’t tind as many germs. (Vmsumption is absolutely infectious, and it 
is a mighty easy matter to get Irritation, just the slight(‘st irritation, or an 
abrasion on the hand, any place, you may take tuberculosis or consumption; 
it is the same thing you find it a great many time in the bones of the leg, find 
it a gri'at many times In the skin, or cases of lupus, that is consumption, but 
It Is local, it is .superficial, and we can kill it off. Any place that we can get 
at the germ we can kill it, or any place we can get at the disease we can kill 
it, but in the lung we can’t get at It. 

Q. Then, Doctor, this disiaise called miner’s consumption, there Is really no 
such thing as miner’s consumption? — A. No; there is really no such thing. The 
only reason, I suppose, we would call it miner’s consumption is because we find 
it oftener among the miners; the miners are exposed to infection oftener than 
any other class of people. 

Q. Are tubercular germs ever passetl through the bowels like typhoid-fever 
germs? — A. Where you have a tubercular condition of the intestines you pass 
It through the body, but not like typhoid. 

Q. Does that prevail to any extent among the miners — A. No, sir; it don’t; 
no ; you very sehlom find a germ in the stool unless you have a tubercular con- 
dition of the intestines, stomach, or esophagus, or stomach; there are a good 
many times It could be passed through, of course, but as a rule you spit them 
out. Of course, you will find It in the urine; you lake a tubercular condition 
of the kidney, or urethra, or the bla<lder ; you will find it in tlie urine ; wherever 
the conditions, that Is where you fin<l the germ. 

Q. In your esllniation, would it be easier to contract consumption in a dry 
place than in a damp one? — A. Yes, .sir; It would. 

Senator I. A. Lefomton. Doctor, it has b(*en said that one-third of the miners 
In Butte are consumptives. How do you account for that thing? 

A. They are becoming — ^unquestionably, they are becoming infected from each 
other. You take one man will be gowl and healthy, and he will get down in a 
drift with another man that has consumption ; this drift Is a small narrow place, 
the dust, of course, ari.slng from the drill and from the air ; they spit out there 
on the ground, the sputum dries up, and the air and dust bring it into the lungs ; 
the dust undoubtedly will Irritate the lungs sufficiently to give the tubercular 
germ a chance to act, and they become infected from each other. 
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Representative Nelson Stoby, Jr. Now, If you were authorized to stamp out 
fhis miner’s consumption in Butte, what would be one of the first steps that you 
would advocate, Doctor? 

A. The very first step — O, well, if they put me on to stamp it out, the only 
way I could go at it would be this way: I would get Just as good condition of 
the mines as I possibly could to start with ; the next thing I would do would be 
to allow no man with consumption to w'ork in the mines, esi^eelally with a 
healtliy bunch of men; I would have to quarantine sufllciently to kt'ep them 
separated. 

Representative J. C. Dxjffy. You hohl, then, Doctor, that the dust that is in 
the mine Is not responsible for the miner’s disease? 

A. Absolutely not responsible for the dis(*ase. T say that It predisposes; In 
other words, Mr. Duffy, it takes the germ of consumption to cause consumption, 
and you can not have consumption any other way ; but I say this, that If dust 
will irritate the bronchial tubes, etc., and leave a raw surface there It give this 
germ a better opportunity; but you nev('r have consunjption unless you come In 
direct contact with tubercular bacillus or tbe germ that causes consumption. 

Q. If you send two healthy men down to work In a virgin mine without 
coming in contact with any of those peojde who are aff(‘cted with this disease, 
there is no danger of them contracting that disease? — A. No; not In that 
mine — ^ 

Q. No matter what the ventilation may be or dust? — A. No matter what the 
ventilation or dust may be, they would nevtjr get consumption, but they would 
get this other condition — what I call unthracosis; but It takes these tubercular 
bacillus to cause consumption, and without tbe tubercular bacillu.s you haven’t 
got consumption; you may have another disease; you may develop an asthma; 
tbe deposits of ilust in tbe lungs may be sutlicient to prevent you taking the 
oxygen in the air and giving out the COa, the carbon dloxid**, or the waste mate- 
rial from the blood ; the circulation of the lung would be plugged iff) and the 
arteries hardened that they couldn’t get those off; still that wouldn’t be con- 
sumption. 

Q. Doctor, it is possible that this may be asthma, and not consumption, as we 
term It? — A. Why, we know that It Is not; we know the tubercular bacillus Is 
present in a great many oases, as far as we have examined, and we have exam- 
ined a great many. 

Q. .How do you dlstlnguisli the difference Indween miner’s eonsumj>tlon and 
mill con.sumptIon, Doctor; Is there any difference? — A. No; I don’t really 
believe there is any difference between any kind of consumption. Now, I am 
strictly speaking of con^juniptlon. 

Q. I have reference to what wo term as miner’s, both mine and mill con- 
sumption, Perhaps we may not he correct In using that phrase? — A. Yea; I 
think that would he quite correct, IMr. Duffy; I think that if you work In a 
mill or you work in a mine it Is a hazardous job undoubtedly, and yon are not 
breathing In as g»)od and as fresh air as somebody on top; your lungs are 
weakened to a certain extent, then when yon come in contact with tlie tubercu- 
lar bacillus, or the germ that cau.ses consumption, you can get it very readily. 
But there is only one consumption that is absolutely due — that Is known as the 
disease of consumption — that Is due to the tubercular bacillus; and If my lungs 
are Irritated and the surface is a little raw In there, and I am not feeling 
good, my resisting powers have weakened and I come In direct contact with 
that tubercular bacillus I am going to develop tuberculosis or consumption. 
But the dust will predispose to consumption that way ; bad ventilation, bad 
sleeping rooms, anything that will lower the resisting power of the bo<ly will 
precllspose to consumption. 

Q. You know, Doc’tor, that the air Is ever so much better in the mill than it 
Is underground a couple of thousand feet, and can you account for out of the 
thoii.sami or twelve hundred men that die In a perioxl of, say, betw(*on six and 
seven years In Granite County, how It came about. It Is certainly a fact that 
the air was good — If this wasn’t caused by dust? — A. Of course we know — 
you saw whole families wiped out in five years that never saw a mine or mill 
with consumption, Imven't you? 

Q. Not as general as this. — A. Can you recall of any families where you have 
heard that consumption was heretlitary and they all died, and it was almost 
hopeless If your father and mother had consumption; you would expect the 
whole family to go soon — you recall those cases, don’t you ? 

Q. I have heard of those ca.ses. — A. That is the same thing — one infected 
the other. I think now the only way I could explain Granite County was the 
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dust undoubtedly irritates the lungs; somebody came in amongst those im^n 
that had consumption ; they caught that, one from the other. We know in the 
State of Michigan, or in the State of New York that the question — well, in every 
State in the Union — the question of consumption Is becoming quite a question, 
and the different States have got Institutions to separate them as much as they 
can, because one catches It from the other. Before the State of Michigan put on 
restrictions on consumption their death rate was larger than any State in the 
Union ; 12 years ago they started to quarantine them, more or less, build in- 
stitutions for them, and th(‘y have nit their death rate down at least 85 per 
cent. Our death rate in the State of Montana from consumption is running up- 
ward, while theirs is riinning down; New York is the same; they got a quar- 
antine on it, more or less, and they are lowering their death rate very consid- 
erably, and, in fact, in a short time tliey expect to wipe it out, and I think 
they can, just the same us they have the yellow fever ; any of those places, by 
putting restrictions on. Typiioid — you saw hundre<ls alid hundreds die of 
typhoid — well, they became infected from the typhoid germ; wlien they put 
on the proper sanitations we had no more typhoid. I think if the proper sani- 
tations are put on consumjition wo would have no more of it; it is absolutely a 
disease that can be handled. 

Uei>resentative Nelson Story, .Tr. Do you know. Doctor, what the ratio of 
<leaths in Montana from consumption is, compared with the deatlis from other 
causes ? 

A. No ; I do not. I haven’t looked it up, but It is something appalling. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that there are more i)eoi)le die from consumption than 
from all the rc'st of the diseases in the State of Montana? — A. I wouldn’t say 
that for sure, but I think it is close to it; I haven’t looked It up; I couldn’t 
answer definitely. 

Senator 1. A. Leighton. Any other questions to ask by the committee? 

llopresentative l\ .1. L)uffy. Do you think the sanitary conditions in the 
mines in Uutte has got anything to do with the breaking down of the men? 

A, Yes; that is, the air, undoubtedly. 

Q. I mean from nature’s call of men, wliere they are right around among 
thein.selves, do you think that lias got anything to do with the breaking down 
of their liealtli? — A. It is not a goo<l thing; 1 think it has, more or loss. Of 
course, I think drinking cups, different things like that have a great deal to do 
with it, the breaking down of the men. 

Q, What I mean is strictly — is this A. All right; be plain. 

Q. Shitting in the stopes right under you, 7 feet under you, and this smell 
going around, lias that got anything to do with tlie breaking down of men? 

Kepresentatlve Nelson Story, Jr. Ammonia irritates the lungs, does it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Thai undouiitedly arises from a man’s sUxil? — A. Yes; NIL is given off; 
any time it starts to decompose NIL is given off; that is not good; it is not 
healthy. 

Senator I. A. I.eighton. Any other questions any other member of the com- 
mittee would like to ask? 

Representative J. O. Duffy, Are you somewhat familiar with the mines in 
Michigan? 

A. Well, a year ago or a year and a half ago, I think, I went down in one of 
tlieiii; that is the only time I ever went in the mines in Michigan. 

Q. What do you find the conditions tliere as compartxl with the mines in Butte, 
where large bodies of men are working? Is the (ilsease as prevalent as it is in 
Butte? — A. T hardly think so: I don’t think so; I don’t think it is; I think at 
present Butte is worse tliaii any place I know of. 

Q. You don’t know how to account for that. Doctor? — A. No; only in the evi- 
dence I have given in the pa.st. Perhaps the Michigan mines are wetter; there 
Is not as mucli dust given off, I think. I have never been through any of the 
Michigan mines ; I have just been down, 

Q, Then the dust would have something to do with it? — A. Dust will irritate 
the lungs; that is my absolute contention, and anything that will irritate the 
lungs will predispose to that disease. 

Representative P. J. Duffy'. Smoke will. 

A, Yes. 

Q. Powder smoke will irritate. — A. Powder smoke will irritate low resistance. 
But if the germ isn’t present we would never have consumption. 

Representatiy^ J, C. Duffy. When asthma sets in, as you say, shortness of 
breath, the lungs at that time are weaker, are they not? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. That weakens them? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Then It is very easy for them to contract tlie disease? — A. Yes, easy; the 
circulation in the lungs Is iuterfero<I with ; the tissue is not as tU*xil)le as it 
would be if It didn't have those deposits. Then, of course, it is harder for the, 
oxygen to get in there; your circulation becomes stagnant, perhaps causes — 
well congestion In any particular s[M)t; then there Is the Irritation in the air 
cell proi)er, and the moment that the tubercular bacillus enters there it gives It 
a good field to act upon. 

Jtepresentative Nki.son S'roRV, Jr. Impoverishment of the bloo<I necessarily 
reduces the vitality of man. 

A. Reduces the vitality of man. That supply of oxygen is not as great as 
though you were in the o|>en air; any kimi of mining will more or les.s prc<li.s- 
IK>se, it don’t matter where; It lowers your vitality; your air is lmiH>sslble to 
get in as good, and the better the air the better your condition will be. No 
question about that. 

(Witness ex(*used.) 

Whereupon JA.MKS M( OUIRK, a witness called and sworn, testified as fol- 
low.s ; 

By Senator 1. A. LEioriTON : 

Q. Your naiiK*? — A. .fames McGuire. 

Q. Where do you reside? — A. Butte, Mont. 

Q. Ilow long laive you resided there? — A. Two years ago last May I came In 
there this last time. 

Q. What is your age? — A. Thirty-.seven, 17th of last February. 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. Miner at pre-seid. 

Q. How long have you workcsl at that business? — A. At mining? 

Q. Yes. — A. Well, I have worked now 2.5 years underground. 

Q. IVenty-five years? — A. Yes. 

Q. Tw(‘nty-llve years. Are you working at the pre.sent time; that Is, In any 
mine uj) there now — A. Yes. sir. 

Q. IVhat mine? — A. Tlie Speculator. 

Q. H.)\c long have you worked in this mine? — A. Since the 10th of last 
Novenihei'. 

Q. Can you say whetlau* (lie condltlon.s now are better or worse tlinn when you 
first began to work In this mine? — A. Well, lu); not in that length of time. 1 
can not .say that tliey have varie<l any one way or the other. 

Q, Have you anything to suggest or olT(‘r as to how the present conditions 
could be improved? — A. Wei), tlie air certainly can be improved in any mine 
that I have ever worked In in Butte. Remember, I am quite an old-timer 
around there, too; I hav(‘ been there btTore. 

Q. Mr. McGuire, is there any apparent effort upon the p.irt of the management 
In the mines to improve conditions? — .V. Well, a.s near as I know, the air Is not 
practically handled — or properly hamlied. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee what you mean l)y that, Mr. McGuire; 
I don’t know as I really under.stand what you mean. — A. When I say thi.s — It Is 
not curried in a direct air eour.se when It ought to be. 

Q. Well, then, you can go back to the que.stlon that I asked you a while ago. 
Ls there any suggestion you would offer as to the improvement in that par- 
ticular? — A. Well, my suggestion is, carrying an Inlet and an outlet to where 
each man and every man is working, as it ought to be, and it is not expensive 
to the company, or very small one; I believe an Inlet and outlet on your sills 
especially ; that Is, on the lead of the ore. 

Q. Would you explain to the committee how that could be done? — A. Well, 
It could be done by carrying the first floor within .30 or 40 feet of the breast 
of the sill, or four or five .sets from the breast, and bring the first floor over the 
top of the sill ; that gives you an inlet and an outlet. 

Q. Have you anything to offer as to the conditions a.s you found them In this 
mine, from a sanitary standpoint? — ^A. Well, sir, what would be a very good 
thing in these mines, although they don’t use them, are the sanitary cars, 
although they don’t use them In a coal mine, but the .sanitary condltlon.s are 
Just as good and ought to be used in a mine Just the same as they are used 
on the .surface; can be worked just as clean. 

Representative P. J. Ditffy. Couldn’t you give ns further explanation in 
the way of ventilation ; how to get better ventilation? 
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A. Well, they could use fans and give you a forced ventilation; anything 
helps; where you have a single air current there is different ways of getting 
air, a better ventilation of air in Butte. You can put doors on each and every 
manway and leave a few cars of rcK*k In the chute, and your stope will make 
your natural air course for you, as it ain’t done in no mine that I ever worked 
In in Butte, the air will come down a raise, and maybe it will go to the next 
chute or manw ay and down onto the sill, and dm nee is to her outlet and out 
the shaft. 

Senator J. 0. McCarthy. Has a man pushing a car any means of knowing 
how much ore is in a chute before he starts 1o load? 

A. He Ims a pretty fair idea; lie knows when he pulls the car out of the 
chute It will make a noise enough to leave him know. 

Q. And lie can learn by soiiml? — A. He can learn by the sound, according to 
how much rock there Is in tlie chute, or make a pretty fair guess; he can 
pretty near tell whether there is 7 or 8 cars in there, or whether there is 
40 or TiO. 

Q. Mas he the privilege of going to any chute he pleases to load his car? — 
A. Well, the way they conduct it now, they go to any chute that they have got 
rock In and clean them all out, ns clean as they possibly can get them. 

Is that (lone at the mid of every shaft; is that the Idea to clean out all 
the ore there is at the end of each shift? — A. That Is done from the time they 
start (ui shift until tlu'y go off; the chute is gmierally empty all the time, 
without you haiipen to blast right over the top of them, and then there may 
b(3 4d or 50 or 100 cars go in there at once, and they wwild take them in there 
to pull it out. 

Q. Then you think if a little rock was left in each chute, enough to shut off 
the air that the conditions in the stope w'ould be much Improva^l? — A. The condi- 
tions in the stop(‘ w'ouhl certainly be much Improved over what air we have got 
at the pr(‘serit day without getting better air. 

(). Then do vou think there is any gain to the company by cleaning out the 
chut('s every shift? — A. No, sir; I think it is detrimental to tliem. 

( W Itness excused. ) 

Whereupon .JOHN DALY wms called and swmrn as witness, testilled as fol- 
lows ; 

By Senator I. A. Leighton: 

Q, Your name? — A, .John Daly. 

Q. Where do you reside? — A. Butte. 

Q. IIow' long have you resided there? — A, Well, I have been off and on 
around there for 12 years. 

Q. Your age? — A. Thirty -one. 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. Mining. 

Q. How long have you been following that business? — A. Well, since I was 
12 years old. 

t}. Tw’elve years old? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What mine do you WT>rk in? — A. I am now’ working — now, at the present 
tlm(3 — in the North Butte, Spt'culator mine. 

Q. How long have you worked in this mine? — A. Well, I have worked there 
four or five tlifferont times, but this last time I started in there last spring 
and been W’orklng there ever since. 

Q. Can you say whether the conditions in the North Butte mine are now 
better or w’orse than when you first w’orked there? — A. Well, they are a little 
better in some places, and other places they are worse. 

Q. Then on the whole w’ould you say the conditions are improving or not?—- 
A. They are improving some in certain places, w’here the air reaches, and 
other places where the air does not reach at all they are actually worse. 

Q. TTave you any suggestions to offer as to the Improvements on the present 
conditions of the mines? — A. Yes; the air could be conveyed from where it is 
good, where there is lots of it, and turned in a proper manner by carrying air 
courses, of course ; that is, turning the air so it could travel through these hot 
places, and not letting it get back to tlie surface ; it takes the short route from 
the Intake to the outlet and they don’t take enough means to prevent it They 
can do it by shutting it off and transferring it into these hot places. 

Q. Is there any apparent effort upon the part of the management to improve 
these conditions? — A. Well, I see a little; they are making efforts, but it 
don’t seem thrt^ they have enough knowledge to follow It up. 
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Q. I don’t luideistaiul that. — A. It don’t seem that they have enough knowl- 
edge in ventilation to follow it up. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Any member of the committee wish to ask any ques- 
tions? 

Senator J. C. McCabthy. Mr. Daly, you have worked In coal mines a groat 
deal, haven’t you? 

A, Yes; 1 have. 

Q. What part of the country or the world did you work In? Did you work in 
England for some time? — A. Worked In England when I was a boy; that Is 
where I was tirst broke in; I worked in se\eral States in the Union, pretty 
much from the Atlantic to tlie Pacific. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why the North IJutte. or the Speculator I be- 
lieve you mentioned, couldn’t he ventilated i)n»perlyV — A. 1 don’t see why It 
shouldn’t. I haven’t si'cn a mine yet, or any part of a niiue, that couldn’t be 
ventilated If It was undertook. It just simply means, If they ain’t got enough 
air down there they conl<l use forced ventilation to conv(‘y it there. Anyhow, 
all they ha\e got to do is to transfer it after tliey get it <lown. hut tliey have got 
to give it a cliance; they have got to make a distinet air course; the air has got 
t(i come down and it has got to make circuit: 1 don’t mean hy driving raises 
tliiough from one level to flic other. Tlie more raises Hint Is drove Ihrongli 
those levels from the air courses is detrimental to the current of air when It is 
traveling on its C(Uirse. 

(2. You stated a little while ago that tliey made no efforts to take from the 
air courses, to transfer it to the inside Wiirkiiigs? How <'ould that be done? 
P.y iloors? — A. lly doors and hrattlch. Dratticli Is a term we use In coal min- 
ing; it simjily imams light lumher placed for ventilating purjM)ses; In oilier 
words, they use canvas; in plac<‘s they use can\as in place of hrattlch. 

Q. There is both an intake and outlet to tliat mine, of course’/ — A. Yes; they 
ha\e got an intake on the one lead, and, of course. Hie main hoisting sliaft Is 
the outlcl, as far as I can see. 

Q. In your opinion, does tli<‘ operation of the cage in that interfere with the 
ventilali<ni very miudi? — A. Widl, not n('c<*ssarily ; their outlet is really larg<*r 
than their Intake, and tlie cages cause a vacuum an.\how and ladp it, i shotild 
think, anse you can fe<'l it; there’s instanc(‘s wlum yon are working in on the 
main air -i/urse yon can tell, you can feel like the vibration of air. and yon <*an 
tell wh(‘n these cages are running. Of course, an expert conlil determine that; 
1 am s| 'caking from a i>ractical stamlpoint. 

il How many levels are there In operation al the present time In that 
mine? — A. Well, I couldn’t state. I think it is in the neighborhoml from tlie 
tltX) down that is working at tlio present time. 

Q. 'i'o what ilepth? — A. I think they are <lrifting on the 24; I am not positive 
now; I know they wer<' cutting a station a wliile ago. 

Q. Suppose the inanagement issued an order that a certain amount of rock 
be alJowed to remain in tlie chnl<‘s at all times; would that efTecI the air very 
much? — A. It certainly would; It would he lieiieficlal to the air if the air was 
left in t'le cliuto and the manways with trap<h»ors, or offset it from lh<‘ sill. Of 
course, I mean hy this that you take your air; this is your i>ermanenl air 
courso— your sill is your permanent air course to your innermost workings to the 
.sill. Well, everything is to be coiiceal<‘d along there hetwism then' and the 
work above, that lias got to i)e shut off entirely, trapdoors put on the manways; 
either that or offset and trapdoor entrances to the manways, and this rock has 
got to be left in the chute Just in order for to keep — Just enough to kiH?p the ulr 
from coming through. 1 have seen this worked out myself In Butte, whei’e I 
worked lii the Stewart mine. 

Q. You saw that plan in operation in the Stewart mine? — A. Yes, sir; saw 
It In operation In the Stewart mine. 

Q. Well, liow did it work?— A. Well, It worked pretty fair, but they didn’t 
have quite enough air, and they got kind of lacking in llieir discipline; they 
didn’t look after things; it f(*ll off; It wasn’t carricil on properly; It was car- 
ried on to a certain extent, yon know, but it just .simply drop])ed off. They 
had pretty good results; it was a little warm In the slopes, hut tliey have the 
continual fresh air going in tliere, and the sill was an exceedingly fine place 
to work. That was on the 1.800, 

Q. Isn’t the air course of the Si)eciilator mine connecte^i with the different 
levels? — A. Well, It is; it is branched off — the branches from the air course 
into all levels, you .understand. 
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Q. Then your idea la, Mr. Daly, that the air could be split, aa they say in 
coal mines, a certain proi)ortIon sent to the different levels and distributed In 
tlie way you mention?-*- A. Certainly it could be taken from the nearest point 
from the air shaft, and, for instance, you have got men on the east, west, and 
nortii, of course, you have got to make a division according to the number of 
men you have got and wliat direction you are working in ; if you have got more 
men on one side, you can make your division a little larger. 

Q. That conhl be easily arrnnge<l? — A. It certainly can. 

Q. How many men are there at work lii that mine? — A. Well, I couldn’t 
ti‘ll you. 

Q. Approximately? — A. Oh, I should judge about 3f)0 a shift, I guess; some- 
tbing like that. 

Q. What is the size of the air course? — A. I was u(‘ver down the air course 
at all. 

Ke[)resentatlve Nelson Story, ,Tr. Tlien, if you had an air course that sup- 
plied sutllclent air to the mine it would be Just as easy by the use of tho.se trap- 
doors and brattiches, as you call them, to di.strlbute that air around the mine as 
it would be for a farmer to put the water from his ditches around on the 
different parts of his land? 

A. .lust tlie same to a practical miner. 

( W i tness excused. ) 

WiiereuiKUi PATRK’K CLOONAN', a witness called and sworn, testified as 
follows ; 

Ity Senator I. A. LEniirroN : 

Q. AN’liere do you reside?— A. Ibitte. Mont. 

Q. How long have ytm reside<l there? — A. A. little over 10 years. 

What is your age? — A. Thirty-two. 

Q. What is your occupation? — A, Miner. 

Q. How long have you followed that occupation? — A, A little over 10 years. 

Q. What mine do you now work in? — A. Well, at the present time I have 
not been working in any mine, the last mine I worked in was the Buffalo. 

Q. When? — A. About two months ago, or a little more. 

Q. How long did you w(»rk in the Ibiffalo? — A. .Tiist about two years. 

Q. Can you say that the conditions tliat you worktnl in at the Buffalo mine — 
that the conditlon.s were better or worse when you first began to work In the 
Buffalo mine? — A. I couldn’t tell you any different, T didn’t see any difference; 
it was about the same all the time. 

Q. Have you anything to offer, any suggestion to make as to how the present 
conditions could be improved?— A. Well, the only condition at the Buffalo mine 
that could be Improved was that the sanitary conditions could be improved. 

Q. How; explain to the committee? — A. AVell, there could be cars taken In 
the crosscuts in the mine, and Jiave a place for me to go to answer a call of 
nature, or when a call of nature comes on them, besides going down where 
men are working; it is then very easy to take the car out on top and take the 
hose and wash it, and wash It out, and take it down again. 

Q. Was there any effort on the jiart of the management t(> improve those 
conditions? — A. Not the sanitary conditions. 

Q. None whatever? — A. No. sir. 

liepre.scntative Nelson Story, Jr. Wiiat are the general conditions in the 
Buffalo mines? 

A. Good. 

Q. Ventilation is first class? — ^A. Ves; the ventilation Is good. 

Senator I. A. Leioiiton. Did I understand you to say that the conditions as to 
ventilation and the conditions from a sanitary standpoint are good? 

A. I said ventilation is good. 

Q. But tlie sanitary conditions, what did you say. I didn’t understand how 
you answered that question? I thought Representative Story asked you that 
question? — A. Well, the .saidtary conditions are just the same there as It is in 
other mines; there Is nothing used in any other mines, no more than men go 
down and crap anywhere they want to, that is all. 

Senator .T. O. IMcC.xrthy. How wide is the Buffalo vein? 

A. It varies, you know, in places. 

Q. What is the widest ])lace that you recall? — A. I guess about 10 sets. 

Q. About 70 feet?" wV. Ves, sir; just about. 

Q. You doiAt find any excessive heat there, do yon? — A. No, sir. 
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Q. Ifow deep Is it when* tlie widest jd.ue isV — A. 1 believe the widest 8toi)e 

they have there Is in the four. I think, if niy memory wrves me rlj^hi. 

lh‘l»resentati ve Nklson Sioav. Jr. If the sanitary conditions were improved 
tlieie, would it he as good a mine as you could ex|>ect to work In -would the 
otiior conditions he as gruni as you would natnnjliy exi>ect in a inlm'V 

A. Yes, sir; just alamt. 

(j. 1'liat is, If the rest of the mines were as good as tlial, you wouUln't have 

any great kick comingV — A, No, sir: I don’t helie>e there would l>o a kick 

coiiiing. 

Senator J, (’. McUAiniiV. Have they !i fan In that mine? 

A. No, .sir. 

ij. Natural ventilation elear throiigli? — A. Ye> : natural \enlilation. 

l{e|)resenlatlve 1'. J. Dri’FV. It is considered as one of the l)est mln(‘s in 
Bulte, as far as Aeniilatitui goes, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Senator I. A. I.i k.iiton. I would like to .ask thoM* who lia\t‘ tc'stillerl, any«nie 
of the witnesses, if they have anything further that they would like to tell the 
committee, that might he of interest to the ci)n»milt«'e. any of tlios<* who t«‘8ti- 
ti<*(l, I would liko to ha\o them (U» .so at this time: If not, I will <all Mr. (Jlille 
to take the witness stand. 

(U' it ness excused, t 

^\■hc^(‘Ul)oli .l<)HV (ili.i.II’; Was called and sworn ,as a witness and testltie<i ns 
folhwvs ■ 

Ity Senator I. A. I.tKiHTON: 

Q. Y'our name?— A. John Gillie. 

Q. Wher(‘ do .vou resid(‘, Mr. (Jillii*? -A. Bulte, Mont. 

Q. IIow' long have you resided in Butt(‘?— A. Nearly TiO years. 

(i. What is your position tliere? What position do you hold with the 
Amalgamated Go — A. f am general sui>erlnlendent of the proiK'rties at Butte. 

Q. Mr. Gillie, the* coinmittiH* would hke to liave you, as you tliorouglily un- 
derstand the oi>ject of this committee, to go alnxad and make any .statement 
that you feel as tliough yon would hko to make to inform tlie committee of 
anytliing that w'onld l»e of intere.st to tluun. As yon understand, this com- 
mittee is selected l)y tiie legisl.atnre to Investigate the sanitjiry conditions and 
the conditions of ventilation of Uie mines of Butte, and if you have any sug- 
gestion, or anything to offer to the comndttee, wo w’ould like to hear from 
you. — A. The question that He<‘ni.s to l>e of more jm|)ortance, not only to the 
miners themselves, but to the company, is tlie one .affecting llie health of the 
men: and in this caninection a great deal lias heiai said wdth reference to min- 
er’s consnmi>tlon. It has been very e\c(*IIea(ly explained hy I>r, McG-arthy, 
and his explanation is in perfect accord wdth reports that wa‘ have had made 
many times by idiysiciaris and .surgeon.s who liave h(‘en connwtial with the 
camp, hospltal.s. principally of the di.'^tiict. for a great number of year.s. 

The first serious dl.scase tliat .s(‘cm(al to attack the men in the early days of 
the camp w'as pneimionia. Tills was \ery prevalent sona‘ yi'ars ago, and our 
ow^ii investigations led us to heliine that it was (*xposure of tlie men corning 
from the warm mines and going to their homes in that comlltion without proper 
cooling or attention. We started on that williln the last 10 or 12 .years very 
systeimitically, In furnishing change hon.si*s where tlie minors eoiild come in 
their regular clothes, change, have a snltahle place to loi-Ic n)» their clothes, and, 
on going from the mino.s, h.iving means |)rovid(Ml for thoroughly washing off 
and showers or pans as they w'isln*d, and jmt on their ordinary clothes and 
go home In a suitable condition. This has had a marked effect and has cured 
to a great extent that {aieumonia scourge that we had In Butte. 

The other 'Seriou.s disease that we have, the miner’s consumption, so-calltHl, 
no different from any other cfiiisumptlon, led ns to inve.'>tigate pretty thorougJiJy, 
and at first we were disjiosed to tliink that a disease* had oome into the mines 
of Butte similar to that which they have in Cornw'all, Germany, Spain, and 
Prussia, all the mines of the old country, knowm as ankylostomiasis. This Is 
ft disease that attacks the human person, similar to the hot dl.sc*ase that attacks 
ft horse or animal. It Is a wH»rm that attaches Itself to the intestines and 
takes the substance from the ix»rson that should go to him, the same as It does 
In animal, causing an anemic and run-down condition. It is not a fatal 
disetise unless the occupation or avocation is fH*r8ued throughout a Imig terra, 
ind then he. gradually will die from dwline, woru out. In the older countries 
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they rest, and they are stmt away, or they rest from it, and they overcome it. 
It is not (*onininiiicated to the members of the families; for instance, the wives 
or cliildren do not liAve It, but the infection Is spread through the mines by 
coming in contact with the excrement in some way, for instance, the urine op 
the excrement, it may get on around lH<lders in some way and the germ gets 
to tlie mouth, and it is communicated In that way. The physicians there, at 
our recpiest, made nuinliers of tests; they found some persons affected with it, 
new arrivals, or comparatively new arrivals, but in the older men, or after 
having Avorked in the Butte district for a time, it disapiAeared, so we were 
not ala rim'd about the spread of the <llst*aso. It Is quite prevalent in the 
older countries, and has been the subject of government investigation by all 
of them, and we secun'd a number of those reports, also opinions from physi- 
cians and otliei's over in that country. 

Having disposed of that question, tiiat ihat was not attacking tlie Bntte 
inlmM-s, Avhy, it comes down to the question of what was; and we found it, as 
cxpla)ne<l by Dr. IMct’arlby, to be incident to the ticcupations ; that is, it is 
consiimjdiou of tuliorculosis produced by the occiqiatlon, such as stonecutters 
liave, marble workers, qnarryinen, quartz mill, tanneries, factories of nnirnn*- 
ous kinds wherever the air Is vitiated or filled with dust to a greater or less 
extent. 

The dust feature is probably five worst one we have to contend with, and 
the one that wo (*an hardly eomplot<'ly overcome. Wlien you take into account 
that th(‘re is (‘xploded in tin* Butte mine about 4,0(X),000 pounds of pow'der per 
year, and realize tlie amount of attrition, riihliiiig, and bursting of rocks into 
small particles, it not only affects tlie immediate section of the explosion Init 
every jiortion of tlie mines, it causes reverberations clean to the top in the old 
workings, it starts dust from iwi'ry where, placi's tliat yon could hardly get at. 

Sometliing was said by some of the Avit nesses Avith reference to these ex- 
plosions of powder, as to when tlie.v occnrri^l, or the blasting operations, as it 
is commonly calhMl. We attempt to Avork in Bntte tAvo shifts, tAVO eiglit-honr 
sliifts. In tliat way avo have a certain period of time, as long as possible 
between shifts in onler for the settling of the dust and the clearing out of 
the smoko and gasi's prodnct'd by tlie combustion of the powder, and our 
general practice Is that the shooting is done a short time before the sliift 
go(*s oh’ — that is, the giM'ut majority of the blasting is performed at tlu'se 
times. There are many places in all mines where deA^elopment Avork is being 
carried on, Avliere you are carrying on drifts lor develnpmeiit or for ventilat- 
ing purposes, or for sinking shafts to get doAvn Avliere Ave Avorked through 
shafts; Unit means, of course, that the (‘xjilosions or the blasting must be 
dene at otlu'r lime than tliosi' mentioned bet\A’een shifts, but tliat is a small 
percentage of tlie total blasting; it, hoAvever, starts dust and causes gases. 
In sumo of tlie mines where tlie dust has shown to be excessive, we have 
introduced Avater, but only in a few places can you get that Avater effective; 
that is, wliero you knoAV there is a very dusty place you can carry Avater to 
that point. Imt in tAvo or three liours before, when the heavy blasting was 
going on, the dust from all portions of the mine and old openings has been 
started, Avhy you can luirdly iletect it In the air; if you will breathe through a 
handkerchief or some object like that, you avIII still find these particles of dust 
in the air. That is an incident to mining, and not only is it in metalliferous 
mines, luit in coal mines or any other form of excavation; outside in quarries 
it hjis a better chance to ilisappear. 

As 1 say, Ave are doing something toward that, but Ave can not prevent that 
feature. The gases from the powder we are attempting to get out as quickly 
jis possible. If you do not get them out, you do not get the efficiency out of 
the men, and the man, if he attempts to do an honest day’s Avork, why, he is 
AA'orn out and can not do it, and it is only a question of time until yonr crcAv is 
demoralizi'd. Tiiat is the whole substance of it. So it Is to our benefit to do 
the best we can in that direction. 

The other point, tlie question of temperature, is not such a serious one, 
although it may cause a lassitude or enervating condition, I do not think it 
affects the healtli materially. It is also very difficult to overcome. In the 
mines of Butte there is used about 75,000,000 board measure feet per year 
and about 250,000 round timbers in addition to these 75,000,0(X) feet of saAved 
timber. This timber as soon as it goes Into a mine working, there .Is an 
oxidation taking place, the heat Is given out from that timber, and, 
trate, it is practically the same as though you are consuming or burnip^ or 
starting a'tre Avlth that and giving out its heat. It may be distributed** over 
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1 *"' "mount of hent units that there la 

In a stick of timber, if it is entirely rotted or consumed, Is jjiven off as Ihoujrh 

understiAd the number of thou- 
sands of of \v<MHl goln^? into the mines to Illustrate and put it In that 

H ay and this is bein^? burned or consumed by oxiilation, which Is simply a 
burning. This causes a large proportion of the heat. We have, also, due to 
tne character of the ores of Kutle, wliich are sulphide, or suli>hur, and other 
coniijounds calhHl sulphides, ami an oxidation going on in the rock itseif 
whlfh prodiUM^s heat. Tliis, In connection with the heat given off by the 
m higher temiieratun* in the mines. Also, in 

going into the earth s crust at almost any peiul. wliether you are going 
after ore, \yhether you are drilling a well, no matter wlial you an* doing If 
joii are going into tlie earths crust, the normal incn*ase in temiieratiire in 
going in toward the center of the earth is about 1 d(‘gr(‘e for each 00 ftHit 
you go down. Ihls does not holil true in lUHtv, it d<H*s not increase nearly as 
fast as that, hut tliat is the average of the eartli. excavation Into the earth 
so that you can understand by going into the earth a half a mile, oven thougli 
there is no oxidation or no heat from tlie timbers, the natural temiierature of 
the rocks would be considcaaihly Iiighor tliaii when ymi started. 

of ventilation. I can 

state, In the last four or five years, and particularly in the last two vears wo 
have been (Yiiiipplng with a system of fonssl ventilation. When liiincs are 
shallow, or comparatively shallow, the natural or Induced vcutllation hv nro- 

iVself^" \Vn nuotlHT oiu* out, it will iialunilly ventilate 

itself y\c hud that it is too slow in going into deep Morkings, and have got 

I lii»ve 

ai! n Installed during this period and the amount of 

air that we are putting into the mines is TorMKX) cubic tVet of air a niimite 
That, of course, is not all; In addition to tlie natural— we liave a number of 
natural or induced air op<*niugs or ventllaiing shafts or air coursivs. as you 
may call them. Some of these places we are forcing the air in, othm-s we are 
exhausting the warm air out, which lias to Im* rcplac<‘d hV cooler air from 
some other places, because wlion you exhaust the air its jilace must he taken 
with irc/ve air. J liis we have fonml to be very (‘ITective. Wi* have had one of 
onr pro]arties, known as the (hignon mine— some of these gentlmnen who 
testined have worked in it we openeil up tuirnty-two and twenty-three hnndrwl 
foot level.s. AVe conldn t get ettiel(‘ncy out of tlie men wlio wvn* working in 
those lower openings, and they came out more tirinl and run down than tliev 
would with probably twice the labor on the surface or at some other place. 
We installed an exhaust on the air cour.ses In that mine as soon as it was 
possible to purchase electric jKiwer, and we made those h*vels, twenty-two 
and twenty-three hundred, the di>epest in the mim*, comparatively good places 
to work. We could notice the iliffercmce in a very short time. 

It might appear to .some of tlie gentlemmi of tlds coinmiltee that tliose things 
could be systematically started, means of ventilation, and they do In a coal 
mine. Senator McCarthy is interested in coal mining, i>erlnips some of the 
other gentlemen also have operated coal mines; and that is a very e.sseniial part 
of operating a coal mine, is the ventilation of any mines, but coal mines Jn par- 
ticular you have got to have it. The difference between our nadalllferous mines 
and the coal mines are rougldy as follows: A coal mine consists of a vein or 
seam in the ground, wdiich is as uniform almost as a sheet of paper In a pile 
of sand. You start entry on it, your slope, and you start your air courses ami 
you carry them along with yon. You can lay out your vent nation system on a 
piece of paper that is good for 20 years, just wliut you would do in the operation 
of tliat mine, once you have proven your coal seam or vein. With our ore mines 
we go down, a vein will appear to be fairly regiilur, it will be faulted or it 
may be continuous ; w^e run a crosscut off into one of the walls, we encounter 
another body of ore, w^e start the other w'ay ami w^e encounter something else 
another body of ore there; now, we iiaven’t got separate openings to the surface 
from ^ch one of those bodies of ore— it would be an Impossiiile condition- 
these bodies of ore might not reach but one or two hundred feet, they mlgiit 
be small, as they often are, small lenses or bunches, as we w-onld call them 
separate and apart; it would be Impossible to have a separate shaft and air 
coyrses for each particular body of ore. That Is about the principal difference. 

It comes to carrying your air. The other feature of timber in a coal mine, 
use a few props and usually draw those w hen they get out of the way and 
let the roof come. We can not do that with a coal mine. We frequently have 
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they rest, and they are stmt away, or they rest from it, and they overcome it. 
It is not (*onininiiicated to the members of the families; for instance, the wives 
or cliildren do not liAve It, but the infection Is spread through the mines by 
coming in contact with the excrement in some way, for instance, the urine op 
the excrement, it may get on around lH<lders in some way and the germ gets 
to tlie mouth, and it is communicated In that way. The physicians there, at 
our recpiest, made nuinliers of tests; they found some persons affected with it, 
new arrivals, or comparatively new arrivals, but in the older men, or after 
having Avorked in the Butte district for a time, it disapiAeared, so we were 
not ala rim'd about the spread of the <llst*aso. It Is quite prevalent in the 
older countries, and has been the subject of government investigation by all 
of them, and we secun'd a number of those reports, also opinions from physi- 
cians and otliei's over in that country. 

Having disposed of that question, tiiat ihat was not attacking tlie Bntte 
inlmM-s, Avhy, it comes down to the question of what was; and we found it, as 
cxpla)ne<l by Dr. IMct’arlby, to be incident to the ticcupations ; that is, it is 
consiimjdiou of tuliorculosis produced by the occiqiatlon, such as stonecutters 
liave, marble workers, qnarryinen, quartz mill, tanneries, factories of nnirnn*- 
ous kinds wherever the air Is vitiated or filled with dust to a greater or less 
extent. 

The dust feature is probably five worst one we have to contend with, and 
the one that wo (*an hardly eomplot<'ly overcome. Wlien you take into account 
that th(‘re is (‘xploded in tin* Butte mine about 4,0(X),000 pounds of pow'der per 
year, and realize tlie amount of attrition, riihliiiig, and bursting of rocks into 
small particles, it not only affects tlie immediate section of the explosion Init 
every jiortion of tlie mines, it causes reverberations clean to the top in the old 
workings, it starts dust from iwi'ry where, placi's tliat yon could hardly get at. 

Sometliing was said by some of the Avit nesses Avith reference to these ex- 
plosions of powder, as to when tlie.v occnrri^l, or the blasting operations, as it 
is commonly calhMl. We attempt to Avork in Bntte tAvo shifts, tAVO eiglit-honr 
sliifts. In tliat way avo have a certain period of time, as long as possible 
between shifts in onler for the settling of the dust and the clearing out of 
the smoko and gasi's prodnct'd by tlie combustion of the powder, and our 
general practice Is that the shooting is done a short time before the sliift 
go(*s oh’ — that is, the giM'ut majority of the blasting is performed at tlu'se 
times. There are many places in all mines where deA^elopment Avork is being 
carried on, Avliere you are carrying on drifts lor develnpmeiit or for ventilat- 
ing purposes, or for sinking shafts to get doAvn Avliere Ave Avorked through 
shafts; Unit means, of course, that the (‘xjilosions or the blasting must be 
dene at otlu'r lime than tliosi' mentioned bet\A’een shifts, but tliat is a small 
percentage of tlie total blasting; it, hoAvever, starts dust and causes gases. 
In sumo of tlie mines where tlie dust has shown to be excessive, we have 
introduced Avater, but only in a few places can you get that Avater effective; 
that is, wliero you knoAV there is a very dusty place you can carry Avater to 
that point. Imt in tAvo or three liours before, when the heavy blasting was 
going on, the dust from all portions of the mine and old openings has been 
started, Avhy you can luirdly iletect it In the air; if you will breathe through a 
handkerchief or some object like that, you avIII still find these particles of dust 
in the air. That is an incident to mining, and not only is it in metalliferous 
mines, luit in coal mines or any other form of excavation; outside in quarries 
it hjis a better chance to ilisappear. 

As 1 say, Ave are doing something toward that, but Ave can not prevent that 
feature. The gases from the powder we are attempting to get out as quickly 
jis possible. If you do not get them out, you do not get the efficiency out of 
the men, and the man, if he attempts to do an honest day’s Avork, why, he is 
AA'orn out and can not do it, and it is only a question of time until yonr crcAv is 
demoralizi'd. Tiiat is the whole substance of it. So it Is to our benefit to do 
the best we can in that direction. 

The other point, tlie question of temperature, is not such a serious one, 
although it may cause a lassitude or enervating condition, I do not think it 
affects the healtli materially. It is also very difficult to overcome. In the 
mines of Butte there is used about 75,000,000 board measure feet per year 
and about 250,000 round timbers in addition to these 75,000,0(X) feet of saAved 
timber. This timber as soon as it goes Into a mine working, there .Is an 
oxidation taking place, the heat Is given out from that timber, and, 
trate, it is practically the same as though you are consuming or burnip^ or 
starting a'tre Avlth that and giving out its heat. It may be distributed** over 
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A. You can hardly say that it is one definite plan, because conditions arise 
from time to time that you have to change those. You find that one shaft— 
you think ihat you will make an iip<*ast from a certain sttaft, and you go along 
and you make connections and you find out that it is not the best way. 

(j. But the air won’t go there V — A. We are following the general idea of mak- 
ing as many openings and kivplng them in as good shape as p^>sslble, and w'e are 
making tliem larger. Tiiis opening that we are making for the air slnift of the 
Gagnon has a clear opening of fij l)y 17 ftni ; that is exclusive of timber or any- 
tlilng else in the shaft ; a good-sized opening. 

Q. What percentage of your wages at the present time are being paid for 
improvements and ventilation? — A. Well, a very large proportion Just now, or 
a consUlerahlo proportion just now, for the reason that priHliictlon has been 
tlecreas<Kl over there; that is, prmlucing of tons of ore, and development has 
not been curtailed, sn we are <loing a good deal more in proiiortion than we 
would ordinarily. We Imve a number of tlios<‘ dead-w'ork openings going; 
that makes (he proportion large to the amount of ore we are ])roducing. The 
other matter touclusl upon liere — consIderalMe was said about it — was sanita- 
tion. Tliat is a pretty dlllicult matliT to control for the reason that it is about 
the only thing that they do not Join us in; tliat is, the men tiiemselves do not 
join us in. If the men would lake tlie ]»recnutIon to go into the stupes, which 
is usually considered the i)lMce wliere he is supposed to go, Instead of to a dead 
end of a drift or an imiiswl drift, the mines w'ould he very mueh more cleanly. 
We are eonlintmily up against the pr(>hlein of trying to kee]) these unused 
drifts — by that I mejui uihisihI ; they are not nse<I for tramming piiriioses or 
actual miniug purpos(\s — a cross-eiit may have l)(‘en rim off here 200 feet, or 
something for a connection of soiiu* kind, or f«»r a prospect opening, and it re- 
mains there. Pretty soon it is fouled from 4me (‘ud to the other. If you go 
into the stope to perform a i-all of nalur«‘, it goes into I lie gob and Is soon cov- 
ered up. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. L(‘t im* ask you. Mr. Gillie, liow Is It covered up? 
What Is the method? 

A. We have g(it to fill tliese slopes all (he time. 

Q. By niliiigV — A. We luive got to till Jill tlie tiiiie; the filling covers them up 
sooner. And In tiiis connection I would stjite that any otluT kind of niines 
than these sulphide mines would he very iiinch worse off; ami a worse condi- 
tion than tliey are in tlie sulphide <leposits or ores. Tiiey are dlslnfwtlng 
themselves to a grejit extent, to a very large <‘xteiit. It is one of the reasons 
for the disiippiainiiice of tiiis diseasi* tluit 1 mentioned before — the germ can 
not live in the presence of tiiis sulphide tlust, <»r whateier moisture cmnes in 
contact W'ith this sulpliiilo on‘, the slightest Jimount of it forms an acid that 
is a great ilisinfectant. However, tliere was eonshl(*ral)le agitation on tills 
.sanitary business and we luive tried (»> work iuit some schi'ine, and we have 
for about a year and a lialf in one of the largest propertie.s, we ha\e toilet 
cars. Also we havi* expi‘rleiice<l a great deal of trouble in getting tlie men 
to use them, but a large proport icm now% by keeping after them, they are using 
them. Mauy of tliem I have tulkcnl with myself would pr(‘fer (<► go to the 
Stope. where lie don’t come in contact where any «>ther person has h<‘eii, than 
he w^aild go to a water-closet. The toilet car Is simjjly a water-closet tliat he 
gets on tliere; tlie same us any other toilet. It is nol like a toilet in a hotel, 
for instance, tluit is porcelain and washed off every da>. Tiiis Is WTislied tw'iee 
a djiy for that matter, tint tliere lias l>ei*n a great iiumher of men there before 
him,* and he don't know' but that he might come in contact wdlli !<ome kind 
of a disease; that Is natural for anyone to think so. I'lie mine I refer to 
eciuipped with the — was one of our large proiiertles, the Jllgh Ore mine; they 
are equipped with those toilet cars. There l.s a car run on each level w'here 
there is any considerable number of men working, jirid put in a convenient 
place, and they are supposed to go and use them, and we make the best effort 
we can to Iiave them Jill use tliem. It has got a sealed top with a nuiiovable 
bottom, made like an inverteil pyramid in the bottom, and is taken on top 
and run out on the dump and waslied out with a ho.se; that is, at the end of 
each shift, and then returned to Its place. It Is about the best thing w'e have 
been able to devise. In no other place have we been able to learn of where they 
Have any appliance of the kind. We are equipping the Original; we are 
gemng those cars made at the present time for the Original, Gagnon, and 

t Sart properties, and w^e expect to put them in throughout If we find that 
il"iiultable and Is In favor with the employees. It does not mean any great 
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expense; it takes but two or three hours twice a day for a man, but we ure 
williiig to do anything like that that Ave can that will improve conditions. 

Senator I. A. LeigiA'on. Air. Gillie, In the levels that you have just explained 
where the men would not use, would not respond, to the calls of nature to tlioso’ 
places that would better the sanitary conditions, isn’t is a fact tiiat your siiiit 
bosses could force them to do so; that is, to see that they did do that? 

A. Well, you can to a large extent It is what we are attempting to do by 
that means, lint a shift boss, when ho gets a pretty good crew and he gets a 
good man— for Instance, if he found that a man went off in tlie stope some- 
where and attended to a call, why, he wouldn’t want to send him on top simply 
be('ause he didn’t go down to the car. But we are using our best efforts to 
prevail upon all of them to use that appliance, and we will equip throughout 
and see what efl’ect it has. If it is In favor, and they will use them, why, W(' 
will continue to use and get com])letely equipped with the toilet cars; and it is 
the best one we know of, best one we can learn of. They have them In no 
other place. It is something like our change houses. When we first put in tin* 
shower baths 15 or 20 i)er cent of the men would use them. We have kejtt 
insisting all the time tluat they use fliem more until now a great large pro- 
portion of them use these shower baths and change properly and avoid pneu- 
monia troubles. We have probably re<;eive(l more compliments from the familic'S 
from a good many of these men than from anybody else tn the equipping the 
change houses. Men would go, for instance, to the boarding houses and such 
places with their old clothes. They are a nuisance and an odor from them, 
etc. Now they can leave them at tin* mine. 

Senator I. A. I^eiuhton. Are all the hirge mines in Butte e<iuir»ped with these 
change* housi's, as you call tliem? 

A. Nearly so. We have in our properties that we have taken over recently, 
the Original and the Stewart, which are not very W(*ll efiuippcal. They IuiaV 
got change houses there, but there is no shower bath; nothing but a wasli 
pan ; but we will correct that as early as possible, because we find tt very 
beneficial to the men. 4 - 

Itepresentative Nelson Stouy, Jr. Did it ever strike you, Mr. Gillie, that 
some of your drinking-wati'r appliances in the mines are mighty poor as regards 
the prarention of the spread of consumption? 

A. Well, no; for this reason: Tliat, no matter how many tin cups you furnish 
at the Wider car or wsiter keg, they disi»pp(*ar, with the result that they are not 
drinking out of the same cups continually. For instance, contagion can not 
sprojui in that way. Tliey take water often in their lunch buckets, take the 
bucket with them and have their own lunch buckets; take the bucket with them, 
and they take the top of their own buckets and use it when drinking from these 
water tanks that we provide. 

ltepres(*ntatlve Nelson Stouy, Jr. I noticed some of ihem, though, just dip 
the cup down into the tank. 

A. W’e have some that way ; and also all of them are provided with a spigot, 
a valve, for drawing tlu* wider from the bottom. I don’t think the water con- 
ditions can be very much imia'oved now. Everybody drinks out them. I 
saw you gt*ntlemen, too. I dqn’t think you have hardly anything to compjaln 
of there. We furnish all the ice that is retiuired ; and one thing about working 
in that warmer temperature, ice <loes not seem to have any deleterious or 
poor effect on the men. They drink the ice water in unlimited quantities 
witliout any bad effects. 

These, g<*nerally, are explanatory of the condition and what we propose to do. 
Within the past year and a half, since electric power is in sight in practij(ally 
unlimiteil quantities, we can install these fans either above or below ground. 
You couUln’t install such a fan, such as you gentlemen saw there the other 
day, on the 1,200 of the Pennsylvania, if we had to carry a steam line 
through there. By carrying power down with wires it is an easy matter, 
comparatively so, to install any such appliance. With reference to the com- 
pressed air, which also was mentioned here, we are much better off than at 
the smaller properties, or when the properties were in their early stages of 
development. The nearer you are to a compressor the nearer you are in use 
of the air to a compres.sor the ptwrer the air is, that is, it is saturate<l or takes 
up the oil that is uscmI in lubricating the machines, as Mr. Duffy referred to, 
and if you use the air close to the machine compressing it you. get that^ oiled 
vapor; if it travels some considerable distance that condenses and It iai^ot 
given out in vapor. Our compressor plants now are consolidated, that ik, 
nishing sa^20 to 25 of the mines. There are just three or four points the air 
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travinn^ Instance as much as half a mile; some one or two 

“ ®’ .t®. **'■ O'" pats Hint iilr In 

C<S>1^ ’ I* .*'”'** a’«tk. heeaiise It Is 

o?f^t the ec ~ '’entllatliiK, and as a matter 

«i?i t <^‘™Pfes»e(t air. the larae amounts that are used there. Is a 
csn^ h?.*! *•““ temrH'rature. When you compress air you 

ver^fnot®m -''PP expand It again, rtsluoe Its pressure. It prisUices cold 

1 '■ss/S m,w J “f ‘''P 'aent's "t refrigeration; I have seen In pumps 

the "'.''P"' "P would use air Instead of steam. 1 have seen 

the exhaust all covered with l<x'. That Is on aceouttt of the proiterty of idr on 
fm'rher temperature. I don’t know that thire Is anything 

be |deas«l to anstmV ” '' RP'itlemen wish to ask. I shall 

..mnZr'of^he elanmltZ? "PP'O "tP "sk. ""y 

Of ^ ^ estimated cost 

of iiis?talling one of (Ikiso fans sia-h as we saw the other dav 
A. You mean the eo.st of the fan? 

Q. And the attaehnienfs, everything pertaining lliereto? — A. That would 

»>«t you can roughly 

ftw attentions. i>robahly three 

r foul days in the inotith, would be the total attention; and then there is oil 
and repairs, or renewals. 

n?i!Tn f 'l' to take care of them fans 

attei once Installed, only just once in a while, except n^palrs? 

A. He just go(\s out to see that they are projxTly Inhrieated, excepting when 

ff I ^ power line, our tnolor stops and 

It don t start up again. ‘ 

0. '‘Somehody has to go out and start it, nobody has to go out and stay with 
it tliey flid for a wliil(*?~A. Yes; hut they are perfecting tluun so that they 
take caye of theni.selves, excepting a trij> a -day, or something like that. I 
would si‘H'‘ tljat I have this ll.st (»f fans whieh liave been installed, Ifltou wish 
to have ti nn. It shows what we liave installed nj) to January, llGl. 

Caimcity of vcntilatinif faun noir iuft foiled, January, 19U, 


Cubic feet 
por minute, 

1,200 Pennsylvania 00.000 

Mitchell shaft 40,000 

Gam'betta shaft -40, 000 


1,600 Ixionard 60,000 Original shaft 


por minute. 
Cubic feet 

Green Mountain shaft 54,000 

Parnell shaft 7,5, (XK) 

Oorra shaft 7.5, OOO 


Rat-us fill- .shaft tMi. 000 

1,700 tiraipway 78, 000 

ly200 tramway .50, <XX) 

Gagnon shaft 80,000 


East Stewart shaft .50, 000 

Total 753,000 


Senator 1. A. T.KronTON. If there are no further questions you can step aside. 

Whereuiion JOHN D. POPE, called and sworn us a witness, testified as 
follows : 


By Senator I. A. Leiohtox: 

Q. Your name? — A. John D. Pope. 

Q. And your position — what position do you occupy? — A. I am manager of 
the North Butte Mining Co., In Butte, Mont. 

Q. Now, Mr. Pope, I will ask you the same as I did Mr. Gillie ; if you have 
anything that will be of interest to the committee to proeeed and tell It. We 
are looking for information.— A. Well, on the question of ventilation : During 
Ihe ,vear 1910 we have sunk the Granite Mountain shaft and conneoteil it from 
the 500, which was the bottom of the shaft, to the 1,800 level. That was an up- 
cast shaft. That gives an extra upcast shaft. Our main hoisting shaft, the 
Sp^jculator shaft, has been an upcast shaft for several years, ami partly be- 
YAtise it was not large enough and partly because the cage was running In it 
we saw the necessity of sinking another shaft so we could connect the Granite 
Mountain to the 1,8<X), and during the present year we will connect up to the 
88819*-— S. Doc. 416. 64-1— vol. 4 .59 
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2,000. Our air comes down through two shafts; one is the Gera shaft, which 
In 1909 we sank from, the 700 to the 1,600, and the other is the Badger shaft, 
belonging to the Anaconda Co., which connects with our workings on the 
1,800. The committee will i)rohably remember, as they went there, the 1,800 — 
as we approached the Badger shaft the air was very much cooler ; going out It 
was very cool, but going through that large stope the air heats up, although 

the same air goe.s from one end of the stope to the other, and the settling 

ground — the oxidation of the timber — heats the air as it goes through. Dur- 
ing this present year we will connect the Gem shaft, which is another down- 
cast from the 1,600, Its present bottom, down to the 22, which will give us 
more cold air on the 22, and these extensions of air shafts, or of others, we 
will have to sink later on; they will have to be continued continuously; as 
long as the mine is worked we will have to ext(*nd the present air shaft and 
probably sink new ones. We are working at the present north of our Gem 

shaft, and as that work is extended north it will ikhmI new air connections, 

and these, of course, we will expect to provide. During the present year, also, 
we will enlarge both the.se air .shafts, both the Granite Mountain and the Gera 
shafts; we will bring them up to full size, which will be 5 by 17 in the clear, 
both of them, and we will probably, as soon as the work is done on the Granite 
Mountain, in.stnll a suction fan at the Granite Mountain shaft. It will be 
impossible to Install this and operate it, of course, while the work in the 
shaft is going on, bevnuse when the fan is installed it will be necessary to 
box the top of the siiaft and take all the air through the fan to get the suc- 
tion, which suction will reach from the shaft to the fan, and so it will be 
Impossible to install this and operate it while this work Is going on in the 
shaft Itself. This work will have t<» start at the surface, and it will start in 
the month of February; and it will be necessary to handle the dirt and the 
men from the surface, and ns soon as that work is done — we get below far 
enough so that the work cun bo handle<l from the underground workings — we 
will install the fan at the Granite Mountain shaft. 

The temiwrature of the stope In the North Butte mine has been very ma- 
terially decreased in th(» last three years. The mine, as you perhaps know, is 
a new one; it was first opened up in 1005, so that for large productions it 
has beett operated, say, from January 1, 1006, or thereabouts, making the 
mine about five years old aliogether. In that time we have opened up two 
large veins and several small ones, and started at first from the 1,600, where 
the ore w’as first dl.scovertMl ; it was necessary to get an air connection from 
there to the surface besides our hoisting shaft. When I first went there there 
was no connection — air connections — north of the hoisting shaft at all, and 
all of our work was done north of the shaft. The mine was developed first 
on the 1,600, and the only connection was .south of the shaft on the 1,600 to 
the High Ore. Since that time we have made the various connections on the 
Jessie vein to the surface, in<*luding the connection to the Jessie shaft itself, 
and the deepening of the Gem shaft, which was 700 feet deep, to a depth of 
1,600 feet; and lately the volume of air which will get through the main 
hoisting shaft is insufficient, so that we have taken up the Granite Mountain 
shaft and extended that down to the 1,800 by means of rai.ses, as that was 
the quickest and cheapest way of doing it, and now we are going to enlarge 
that to a full-sized shaft, so that it will take a very much larger volume of 
air than It is now carrying. 

In regard to the sanitary conditions, I don’t know that I have anything to 
add to what Mr, Gillie has ju.st said. He has covered the subject more thor- 
oughly than I could, because they have Installed the sanitary cars, which we 
have not. We have always tried to get the men to u.se the stopes, because if a 
man will use the stopes it is covered almost immediately, the waste cars are 
close behind the stope, and the process of filling is continuous in every stope; 
the waste is dumixsl in continuously behind the men as the ore is taken out in 
front of them, so that I don’t think I have detected any odor in the stopes 
more than a few times in the last five years. Generally speaking, It Is cov- 
ered up Immediately. We have also the same trouble that be has in getting 
the men to use the stopes altogether, and we find It necessary to board up 
every drift and crosscut which is not actually in use. Of course. If we dis- 
cover that there is any demand for these cars and the men will use them 
generally, we won’t have the slightest objection to installing them, because 
the expense is small, they can be looked after very easily by the men on top. 
it won’t be any particular expense, and it won’t be very much trouble. But I 
don’t thin” It will ever be possible to compel all the men to use them. Our 
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levels are 200 feet apart, which Is the usual distance in Butte, and I don’t 
think many of the men will climb down, say, 100 feet to use the car and climb 
back again. The men on the levels will probably use them. That simply means 
the men who are doing the development, drivers, loaders, and tlie station men. 

Hepresentatlve Nelson' Story, Jr, Men working in a stoi)e usually use the 
stopt's anyway? 

A. Yes; and I think they will continue t<> do so. 

Q. Your ideas of the tuberculosis situation coincide witli Dr. McCarthy's? — A. 
I dill not hear all of Dr. McCarthy’s testimony; I just heanl the last end of it; 
but as far as I heard it, they are, generally speaking, the same as his. I 
know several cases in which men have contra<*ted tuberculosis where I have 
ascribed it to tlie effect of the dust, probably in tin* wa> he described — not the 
dust dire<'tly, but the dust has cause<l weakening of the lungs. I haven’t notlce<l 
any large iM*rcentage of the men in Butte being troublt*il that way, but I 
know if a man works in the dust too long lie wants to get out of it. That is. 
perhap.s, e.sptM ially true in upraise work, beiause the dust In drilling Is always 
falling on the men ami it is much harder for them to keep out of it than when 
working on the sills. The increased ventilation will not helj) that condition at 
all; in fact, the stronger air <*urrent you liave I think the more du.st you will 
have, because it dri\es the dust up ami will make it lly in the air, but I don’t 
consider that an argument for poor ventilation. 

Uepresentat ive Nelson* Story, Jr. In your opinion, would it be practical to 
put water into the mines so that they could be sprinkled? Could water be 
used on those overhead drills? 

A. I am not sure whether .a on could use tlieni in the ui^ralses or not. I think 
tliat can be very easily avoided tlunigh if a man will wear a wet .sponge. 1 
have tried to get men to do that with very small success. Ix^cause it is not a 
comfortable thing to wear. I know when I worked in a <lry njill I used to 
wear a sponge ail tlie time and it wasn’t comfortable. I didn’t feel like work- 
ing very bard with a wet sponge strapped in front of my face, but I used to 
do it just tlu‘ .same, because tbe dust was so thick that I liad to. The dust Is 
very largely In the nmnwa.vs. 

Representative Nelson* Story, .Tr. I noticed that. 

Q. And mostly In the manway.s — that is. tin* compioteil inanwaysh^I mean 
the man vays where the men are not working — in some place.s where they have 
to travel to and from, going and coming from work,^and it comes very largely 
from the ore lieing passeii tlirough the chutes We have cleaneil them down in 
several oases and we find that it Is a eontimious pro< ess and have to keep clean- 
ing them, and even tlien the dust ktH^ps colh*cting. Tt is very easily stirred up; 
it is very liglit and, generally speaking, the iuain\a.\s with the strongest drafts 
are the dustie.st. 

Senator .1. C. McCarthy. How far apart arc your air chutes, Mr. Pope? 

A. Tiie air shaft.s, you mean? 

Q. Tlie ore chutes In the different levels? -A. In tlie large ore bodies they 
are 50 feet apart — 50-foot center.s. In tlu‘ .small ore bodies they are 40-foot 
centers. 

Q. AboiH what Is the average length of tlie levels? How far will the sill 
floor extend? — A. Well, it is apt to exteml a half a mile. Most of them, of 
courst», do not extend that fur, but we have .some that are approximately half 
a mile long. There are various drifts running from those crosscuts there In 
various directions. 

Q. Would there be any particular disadvantage to the company In allowing a 
CT*rtain amount of rock to remain into two or three of the lowest air chutes in 
the different levels? — A. Why, in most cases I should imagine not. It would be 
a very hard thing to do though. 

Q, You heard Mr. Daly’s testimony in which he stateil that If ore chutes 
Avere kejit with a little rock in them and .some trapiioor put at tlie air 
course, tlie air would flow along the sill floor continuously where the men are 
working. Do you think that is practical? — A. I think he has a wrong Idea 
about that. I think it is better to take the air up through the stofies and carry 
It along the top of the stoi>e where the men are working rather than along the 
sill. The men on tlie sill are generally insignificant In number and, generally 
siieaking, the sills are fairly cool, especially where the men are working; but 
generally tbe place to get the air Is up In the slope Itself, becau.se most of the 
men are working there, and I think it is better to carry It up in the stope and 
carry It along the stope where the men are working, 

Q. You understand that wlien two or three ore chutes hext to the air course 
are opened, all the air will flow up to those chutes, and the men working inside 
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of them will not have any air at all? — A. Well, that is true, too; that is, It is 
not strictly true. Of course, the air wll divide to a certain extent ; the air is 
of imich larpcer amount th.-m one manway will ordinarily carry, but I think it is 
better to take the air up to the stope and run it along the level and allowing 
it to go up to the far end 

Q. It comes back ovt‘r the entire stope, does it not? — ^A. Yes, but it has to 
make a double circuit to do it, while, if it goes up to the near end and travels 
along the stf>pe — goes uj) the other end — it makes simply the one circuit ; it 
do«'s not have to make the complete circuit of the stope; in on the level, where 
you tnk(‘ it up and then take it along the stope, it will only have to travel once — 
the <11stance — the distance once; of course the corulitions in ventilation neces- 
sarily cluinge as the stope advances and gets higher. In opening up the sill, 
wh(‘n th<‘ slope is <*!ose t») the sill, it is better to take it into the sill first ami 
then back, gradually ascending as It comes back, but when the stope is advanced, 
as most of oiir stop(‘s l»a|»pen to be at present.it Is better to take up the nearest 
manway and take it through the back, where the men are working, and then 
carry it along tlie far end. 

i). Would you min<! drawing me a diagram of one of those steps's you speak 
of? fWitness compiles.] 

(Witness excused.) 

S(*nator .1. i\ IMct ’ \ rtiiv, I move that wo adjourn. 

('The motion receiving a second was, on vote, unanimously carried.) 

Senator I. O. Leighton. Oeutlemen, we will meet here again to-morrow night 
at 7.30 o’clock, 

Feuim ary 1, I Oil. 

The committee' met at tlie call of the chairman at the courthouse in Helena, 
on February 1, 1911, at 7.30 o’clock p. m. 

lT(*sent: S(*nators I. A. Leighton (chairman), W. E. Christopher, J. C. Mc- 
Cartliy, C, V. Tooley, ami .1. E. Lear.\ ; also, llepre.sentatives 1*. .1, Duffy, J. 0. 
Duffy, Nelson Story, jr., ami Marcus llmvett. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. (Tcnth'men, If th(*re are no objections, Mr. Mc(}uire, 
who was on tiu' stand hi'^t night has asked me to allow him to go onto the stand 
to-night for a short tlnu'. 

Si'iiator C. P, Tooley. 1 move you, Mr. Clialrman, that he be allowed to testify 
again. 

(tt’hereupon the motion was duly secomkxl and carried. Wlioreupon Mr. 
Mc()ulre testified as follows:) 

Si'iiator 1. A. T.eigiiton. I liave no que.stions to ask you. You asked to return 
to tile witness chair; there is sometiilng that you want to say; you can proceed. 

A. Well, last night I was asked to explain if I had 

Senator 1. A. T.eigitton. In order that Kepresentative Ilewett will under- 
stand it, I will state to you, l\Ir. Hewett, that Mr. IMcQuire was on the witness 
.stand last night, and he requests to return to the witness chair, as he wants to 
make a statement. I don’t know whether it is for a correction or wliat, but he 
is not a regular witness, he is just given permission to return to the stand. You 
can proceed now, Mr. McQuire. 

A. Well, I was asked last niglit if I had any way or means — knew any way 
of ventilating the.se liere mines in a practical manner or proper manner. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. You were asked the question, have you any sugges- 
tions to offer a.s to how the present conditions could be improved. That is the 
question that you want to answer. 

A. Yes, ,slr, 

Q. All right. — A. Well, I Iiave. If they would only put in a continuous air 
course, us they have many of them to-day; if they will put In trap doors 
enough to keep them continuous with the workings that they are working, and 
on top on the Bell & Diamond Mine they reprc.sent just one shaft. Now, they 
are installing fans, and I believe they intend to install fans in this mine par- 
ticularly — have two suction fans from this Diamond mine. 

Q. You have reference to the Diamond mine — A. Diamond and Bell ; all their 
ores go from the top level, repre.sents the Bell, and the bottom level represents 
the Diamond. They have a fan on top of the Corrn Mine, a suction fan, sup- 
posed to pull 280 cubic feet a minute, by the mine inspector’s report, and also 
the same on top of the Purnell. Now, the Parnell is connected on the 1,000, on 
the south side of the Diamond, or the Bell, as you call them; the Corra Is 
connected on the 2.200 on the north side of the Diamond, and for the want 
of putting, Jn a few doors here and there, as they should ought to have; 
on every chute or every manway, and places they should ought to have 
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them on the main air course and turn the air up on their sill just wherever 
It is needed, they are not ‘there. Now, the air will go straight down 
the Diamond shaft, and part of this air, I couldn't say how much, be- 
cause It makes its own split, will go to the Corra shaft and straight up 
when It travels under some of the stopes, and where It Is a suction In places, 
to have every manway and chute Is left open, and there is no door to make the 
continuous air courses as they should ought to bo. The other course of the air 
will go over to the Parnell, principally, the same way, and up the shaft, up the 
Ihirnell shaft, to the fan. Now, If there was doors on each and every level to 
carry this air on the south side of the shaft to the 2,2t)0-foot level, and carry it 
from there into the stop(‘s, and continue from the st4»i>e, or to the breast of the 
sill, I should say, conlinue on up over to the next level until they get to the 
2,2fK) level, they have got raises, all kinds of them, from h^vol to level, lots of 
them, if they would put in these doors they would have continuous air courses; 
when they carry It hack up to the l,<KX)-foot level they could turn the air Into 
the outlet or leave it go to the surface. If it was mn'essary, if they had levels 
working up there, they could carry it above this outlet and then bar'k up to this 
level to this fan and uj) the Parnell shaft, hut it seems they lack the exi)erience 
•of doing so, or else they d(»n’t want to use the lllth* liimlMU* to make a <loor and 
the labor put it on. X«ev, 1 have got a map draw(‘d tait hen*, and I believe 
there Is ineTi on this here commlKee that umlerwiand this here map, niul If they 
want to have It I will give it to tla'in, or I will explain it to them. 

Representative Nklson Story, Jr. I would suggest that Mr. McQulre explain 
to the committf^e; be showed it to me a while ago, and jou can undcTstand It 
very readily by following it on bis map here. 

Senator 1\ 1’ooley. I would sugg(*st that it be left lau’c with the committee 
as an exhibit. 

Senator I. A. LEronTON. That would be better. I would thiiik, to leave the map 
witli the committee so that they can go over it. 

Representative Nklson Story, Jr, Senator McCarthy is also familiar with 
that map. 

The Witness, There is a little more I wo\iId lik(‘ to say that I have g»)t on 
this map that I didn’t ex[)iain; there is places in here, it may be 15 or 20; it 
may be oO feet, and it may Ih‘ possibly RM) leet, that ore is not in pa.\ ing quan- 
tities, and they will leave In a pillar betweerj tla* slope and another body of ore 
thtii they run into, if th<‘y continue along, that Is In paying values, ami they 
\sill start to work this place without a raise, no i>ossibl(‘ sljow for air. to get It 
In there, or out of it; there is a p<»ssibllity of getting it In if it was put In, no 
I)osslble show for it to get out; they have no continuous air course; whereas 
with a few humlred dollars it would giv<‘ them an Inh't ami an outlet, but it 
set'ins that they don’t want to e\f>end that inomw in a place of that kind; that 
is mostly the cause of killing the miners (dV to-day in Itutt(‘ than any other 
cause. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. In what way do >ou mean in killing them oflf? 

A. He has got no air in there; it is just tin* same principle nearly as locking 
a man in an ice box ; he has got nothing there to live on, with the (>xfvptlon of 
compressed air ; they run a 2 or 3 inch line, whichever Is running in there to run 
the machinery; and T don’t believe in them places, if it was not for compressed 
air, that a candle would burn. 

Senator J. ('. McCarthy. I would like to ask you where you would suggest 
placing the door. I ask the question for the purpose of getting it into the 
record. Just refer to that map now and .say where you would j)lac<‘ the door 
so that the air course would be continuous and give the best results? 

A. I will make a continuous air course on (liere, if you wish to have it made, 

I will mark every place. 

Q. Just explain it, if you will, naming the levels on which you would place 
the doors? — A. In ea<ii and every one of the lop levels I would have to have 
a door on a down-cast shaft, for the working shaft Is a down-cast shaft; I 
would have to have a door on each and every top of them; the bottom level 
would get the first of the air, it doe.sn’t matter how deep It Is, wiiether it is 
twenty-two, ten or tw'elve, or tw'enty-eight, as I have worked on the twenty- 
eight of the diamond myself, and you will leave the !>ottom level ojien, so you 
will have to have a door on each and every level from the surface until you 
come to your lowest level, and you leave It ofien to make your continuous air 
course. 

Q. And, in addition to that, w^ould you advise placing your trapdoors in your 
various manways? — A. I would advise trapdoors In pretty near every manway 
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in the mines only where I liiive to coiitiiiiie luy air course, whichever way if 
would come. Various ways of doing these tiring when you go to do tlmu 
yourself. You will carry your air in on the sill, Just as Mr, Daly drawed oui 
tliat there program on the blackboard there, carry it on the sill and bring ii 
up onto the first floor and then onto the stope. 

Kepresentative Nej>son Stoky, Jr. Then would you need trapdoors in your 
slils, would you? 

A. Not and continue in the way it was made. 

Q. On your map over there? — A. On my map I would. 

Representative J. C. Duffy. I would suggest that this map be handed tlie 
chairman as an exhibit. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. You will kindly leave your map with the committee. 
Have you anything furtiier tliat you would like to offer? 

A. No; I have nothing further. 

( Witness excused. ) 

WhereujM)!! lUu K. AbiMNN, a witness, called and sworn, testlfle<l as 
follow.s : 

Ry Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Your name? — A. Kdwanl F. .McGinn. 

Q. And wliere do you reside? — A. Butte, Aiont. 

Q. It oil are a i)li.\sician and surgeon? — A. I am a physician and surge<m. 

Q. How long have .you resided in Biitti*? — A. About six years. 

Q. Dr. AicGinn, in your jiractice up there you have had .something to do 
with the so-called miner’s coiusumption. — A. I have. 

Q. Doctor, I wish that you would use the simplest terms possible, so that 
not only those who don’t belong to our profession can understand better, and I 
wish you would go on and explain the conditions that you found the lungs in, 
and your ideas as to the cause of this so-called miner’s consumption. — A. Well, 
in the first place, I wouhl like to state that the consumption that we get Is 
not a miner’s consumption in the true sense of the word. We have really no 
such thing as a miner’s consumption. We have what we call a pneumococcus, 
in other words, a scarification in the lungs, which is the first affection they 
develop, that affection produ<*ed int(‘rferes with the amount of air that is being 
interchanged with the lilood in the lungs, and therefore reduces a man’s 
resistance; reduces his vitality, and if he comes in contact with the germ of 
tuberculosis, he has a prepareii field which allows him to contract the disease, 
which usually runs a rapid course. Now then, consumption, to begin with, is 
a disease that tlie majority of the population in the world at some time or 
other are affe<*ted with. The fact that they have good conditions, plenty of 
fresh air, and jdenty of sunlight, and plenty of food, also plenty of rest, allows 
the majority of them to overcome the effect of the disease and thereby get well. 
Those that have not quite that amount of resistance go on as mild tubercular 
cases. I merely exi)laln this to show that we get all degri'cs of the disease. 
Now% we will say that consumpilon is primarily a condition due to confinement, 
and the affection of the germ is hi .some part of the bo<ly, usually the lungs. 
Now I think that is a fair explanation of it, unless you ivant something el.se. 

Q. Doctor, in the autopsy — I suppose you have held a number of them, by 
the way? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you find a large amount of the deposits of this fine dust that naturally 
arhses from the process of mining depositt^sl in the lungs? — A. We find In the 
autopsies, on pcKiple that have la^eii working in mines, driving (‘oal wagons, and 
<lolng work in which they will come in contact with a large amount of dust, we 
find the lungs much darker, much le.ss resistant, and more scarified than we 
do in those people who are not following such occupation. Take the lungs of a 
young person, you will find a light, clear-colore<l lung. Take the lung of a man 
Who has w'orktMl under ground for years, in the dust, you will find a darker 
colored lung, very much thicker and hardened lung, and a lung In which the 
air spaces are limltwl. In regard to the type of the dust, we get a great many 
different types, and I have not gone into the que.stion in regard to the type of 
dust, because I never felt it was necessary, I presume on analysis, though, we 
could tell what type of dust it was and what It comes from. The fact of the 
dust being there, the fact of the irritation of the lung prepared the field for the 
tubercular germ. A man’s age i.s another question that would have to be taken 
into consideration ; a man that has worked for years at the mine has reached a 
stage where tfeatment for tuberculosis will be less successful 
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Q. In your opinion. Doctor, do the miners contract tuberculosis after they go 
into the mines in Butte?<— A. 1 think they go into the mines as healthy men — 
the majority of them ; they may have some tubercular germs, but they prepare 
the field for the tubercular germ in their work. 

Q. Just explain that statement. — ^A. I mean, by preparing the field, that a 
man goes in there with a lung that is very good, and that takes In a normal 
amount of air ; that after he has worked for years In the dust the lungs have 
become hardened, and they become irrltateil until the lung tissue has been re- 
place<i in a large amount, by scar tissue. Then, there Is not a sufficient amount 
of oxidation taking place, his resistance is lowere<l, and If he comes in contact 
with the tubercular germ, irrespective of whether he gets it underground, or 
whether he gets it in the house in which he is living, which Is very possible in 
Butte, he will gradually die of the disease. 

Q. Doctor, if I understand you correctly, the man who is afflicted with this so- 
called miner’s consumption, It was in his system when he came there, when he 
started In to work in those mines? — A. It was either in his system when he 
came there, or the preparation of the field by lowering his resistance has alIowe<l 
him to contract, or rather assimilate the germ and he is unable to throw it off. 
I don’t like to say that it was in his system when he went there, because it is an 
impossibility to tell that. 

Q. What have you to say. Doctor, in regard to this enormous amount of dust 
deposit that you found in the lungs In holding your autopsies, as to the cause of 
it producing consumption? — A. I would say that the dust and the Irritation of 
the lungs prepares the field in such a manner that the minute tiie man comes 
in contact with the tubercular germ he assimilates the germ, and therefore he 
is a good subject for tuberculosis. I wouhl .say that tuberculosis is a disease 
which Is generally conceded to be due to poor air, poor food, confinement, and 
lack of rest ; it is essentially a house disease ; tliat Is, a disease that is not con- 
tracted by being out of doors In the fresh air. 

Q. It Is a germ disease, Is It not? — A. It is a germ disease; ye.s, sir; but the 
field must be prepared for the germ ; a ptT.son’s rc'si.stance must be loweretl. 

Q. For the germ to develop, you mean? — A. For tlie germ, to develop and make 
Its ad^ ances. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Are tliere any questions that any iiiemher of the com- 
mittee would like to ask the doctor? 

Uepre.sentative Nelson Storv, Jr. In his testimony last nlglit Dr. McCarthy 
said that tuberculosis could not happen witliout tlie tul>erciilar bacillus? 

A. That is true. The name it.self is taken from the bacillus. With the tuber- 
cular bacillus we would have this condition tliat I mentioned first. We were 
speaking of the miner; he works a long time in tJie mine; he would have a 
scarification of the lungs ; In other words, pneumococcus ; In that way If the man 
did not develop tuberculosis, it would be only on account of the fact that he 
did not have the germ In Ills sy.stem or he did not come in contact with it. If 
he picked up the germ, lie would die rapidly witli it. In that condition he 
would have an Impaired breathing space and an impaired circulation and a 
disturbed heart. That would refer to aefive ca.ses of tuberculosis. Take a man 
who is expectorating, and bringing the germ in his sputum, he is In a condition 
to spread the disease; and once in the mine or in his house — the general majority 
of the men In Butte rent their houses, live in a small house. They are not ven- 
tilated as they should be. A good many of tbem leave that house and go into 
another and leave an infected house. Another man will move Into that house, 
apparently perfectly sound. He sleeps in that liouse, the windows are cl08e<l 
and the doors are closed and breathes these germs that have been expectorated 
on the window sills and walks, and lie btHonie.s afflicted with tuberculosis. Tlie 
same thing can occur in the mine. Coming ilown to a question of examination, 
first with a tuberculin test, we w'oiild find the majority of the men up to the 
age of 30 , they would give a positive reaction ; they would be tubercular subjects ; 
they would be liable to the germ, or would have hud it some time or other in 
their system, although it might not be active. It w'ould hardly be fair to exclude 
those men from the mines, for you would be excluding the majority of the 
workingman to-day. The ones in the active state should certainly be excluded ; 
should be put In institutions and treated for tuberculosis. 

Representative P, J. Duffy. Doctor, what effect ha.s hot smoke and gases on 
the lungs? 

A. It has the same effect a.s the dust we have been si>baklng about or any 
Other irritant. It Irritates the lungs, and in that way gradually reduces the 
resistance of the lungs. The man is not going to breathe any more of that 
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smoke than he can ; therefore he will not dilate all the air space of the lun^ 
and part of the lung will become inactive, will become scarWedf and those 
portions of the lung will leave a held for the tubercular bacillus, if he comes 
in contact with it 

Q. It will not kill?— A. Kill what? 

Q. Smoke ami gas. Will it kill, enough of it, or have they got to have this 
tubercular bacillus? — A. You mean will kill this tubercular bacillus? 

Q. Yes. — ^A. No; the smoke and gas of sufficient strength to kill a tubercular 
bacillus will be of sufficient strength to kill the patient. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Doctor, I am not sure whether I asked you this ques- 
tion or not. If I have not, I would like for you to explain to the committee — 
explain to them the condition that you found the lungs in where you have held 
a post-mortem or autopsie.s? 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. I think that is the first question you asked 
him? 

A. Yes ; I believe I answered that. I spoke of the lung as being scarified. 

Q. Dr. McCarthy spoke la.st night, in describing it, of some very dark spots? — 
A. Well, we get «lark spots in the lungs of a person, especially if the person — 
for that matter, who has lived in a large city, breathing the smoke and dirt of 
u oity, you will find the lungs dark, an<l you will find in the lungs, and the lungs 
of a patient who has tiled of tuberculosis — it depends entirely upon the type 
of the lesion that you find the lung in; that is, the appearance of the lung. 
But this so-called miner’s consumpiion, as I said before, you have, first, the 
lack of air space; the air space lias been reduced and scarified until it has 
contracted; and we have the discoloration, the appearance of dust deposits in 
the lungs; we may have calcareous deposits due to the tubercular bacillus; we 
may have a small miliary type, which may have got in there the size of a millet 
seed; we may have those all over the lungs. But the main iioint of these 
cases which we get after working in the mines, the fact that the lung space is 
llmiteil, contract(‘d, and the tubercular coming on them, on the limited air 
space, is practically sure death, because we have a circulatory disturbance 
with it. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Tlam an abundance of fresh air would 
mitigate against the condition to some extent, would it not? 

A. To some extent ; yes, sir. 

Q. I ask(Ml Dr. ]\lc('artliy last night if he were in jiower to stamp out tuber- 
culosis in the city of Butte, what would be the first ste{) he would take. What 
would be your first step? — A. The first step^to stamp out tuberculosis in Butte 
would be to insist upon reports to the health officer of all tubercular cases, 
tubercular houses in which people have die<i or have lived with tuberculosis; to 
furnish the people with an almndance of fresh air, sunshine, good food, plenty 
of rest, and keep the tubercular patient in such a manner that there wwld be 
no chance for the people not affected with tuberculosis coming in contact with a 
tubercular germ. 

Q. That wouhl necessitate more or loss of a quarantine? — A. It would in a 
way nece.ssltate a (luarantine, but not a true quarantine; but, as I said before, 
the majority of the people in the United States — in fact, the majority of the 
white race — at some time in their lives have shown signs of it. If we start<^ 
in with a perfect quarantine we would probably have to quarantine almost the 
whole white race. The only cases that shouhl be handled should be the active 
cases of tulK'rculosis, those that are coughing and expectorating the germs; 
those are the only ones that should be handled in that manner. I believe if 
we startiHl to stamp out tuberculosis in Butte we would not only have to look 
for fresh air but we would also have to Improve their condition out of mines, 
and we would haye to keep the active tubercular cases out of the mines and 
away from the others as much ns possible. 

Q. Your idea is, then, that a sanitarium or a hospital in which these active 
cases could be stmt is an Imperative necessity? — A. Yes, sir; that would be my 
idea ; that we have sanitariums in which they would get the open-air treatment; 
that treatment has been used since 1896, first started in Switzerland, and has 
been a very successful treatment. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Any further questions to ask the doctor? 

Representative P. J. Dttfey. Has poor sanitary conditions got anything to do 
with the breaking down of the miner in Butte? 

A. Poor sanitary conditions, taken all the way through, is practically the 
real cause ofj^ man’s contracting tuberculosis; poor sanitation causes tuber- 
culosis. 
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Senator I. A. Leighton. Do jou mean to say that the Insanitary conditions 
produced the germ? 

A. No ; it prepares the field for the germs. 

Q. It develops the germ, in other words? — A. It prepares the field so that a 
man himself coming in contact with the germ can not throw It off, can not hold 
it in an inactive state. 

Senator I, A. Leighton. Any further questions to ask the witness; any 
member of the committee would like to ask any further questions? 

(Witness excused.) 

Whereupon Dr. T. J. MURRAY, a witne.ss called and sworn, testified OS 
follows ; 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Your name. Doctor? — A. Dr. T. J. Murray; live in Butte. 

Q. How long have you reside<l there? — A. 1 went there in 1885, and I have 
been pnicticing there ever since. 

Q. 1885?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And, Doctor, you have had considerable to do, I suppose, with this so- 
called miner’s consumption? — A. Yes, sir. We liav<‘ been treating those cases. 
I have be<‘n running a hosi>ital for a great part of Ibis time, and we are treat- 
ing them — some of them — all the time. A man in general work naturally 
conies in contact with them. 

Q. Have you over held an autopsy on these cases? — A. YVs; I have seen 
autopsies performed. As I understand it, this committee is trying to Investi- 
gate the coialitions in Butte of the mines, and other condition.s, or of the con- 
ditions tliat affect the miners, or i)eople that might be diseased ; is that the con- 
dition of it? 

Q. It is to investigate Into the sanitary conditions and tlie condition of 
ventilation that affects the health, etc., of the miners. — A. And, then, your 
special efforts are devoted to tuberculosis? 

Q. That Is what we have been doing. — A. This miner’s consumption, as they 
call It, I think a great many of the.se cases ore not tiil»crcular cases at all. There 
is a condition there, that Dr. McGinn explnincMl, of the lungs from Injuries, 
such as gas and dust and tlungs of that kiml, on account of the Injury. Now, 
when you get consumption, as we undersland it, it is tuberculosis. Now, then, 
these other couditions outside of the inf(‘c(jon, it i.s a special disease. Now, 
when this patient is affected with that dust. It begins to develop and breaks 
him down rapidly; it is a special disease, the same as diphtlieriu, or scarlet 
fever, but a diphtheria germ will not produce typhoid fever, no more than a 
typhoid-fever germ will produce diphtheria. Any person coming in contact 
with these germs — and their condition is such that tliey will take them up and 
find a field that they will grow in, the same as corn will grow In Missouri, or 
wheat will grow in Wisconsin, or anything of that kind. Wherever they get 
a gooil field to work in they will develop much more rapidly and grow. That 
makes the distinction. They are distinct germs. Now, there are a great many 
conditions there in Butte that predispose to this — tliat makes it a good field for 
it. We have got, apparently, a great deal of the miner’s consumption, I under- 
stand, while 1 am taking the public term of il ; Imt there are a great many of 
these men, more than usual. When I went there there were a gi'eut number 
of young men — young people — and these injuries from the dust did not exist 
so much. The miners’ habits In Butte are not good in a great many Instances. 

Q. Kindly explain those, Doctor, for the Interest of the committee, — A. I 
have had to talk so much to those fellow's there. What I mean, they don’t 
take care of themselves, in a certain w^ay; they don’t know how to take care 
of themselves. A great many of them, in the first place, they eat a great deal 
of very rich food ; they live well ; a great many of them drink enough, and that 
doesn’t do them very much good ; they don’t take care of themselves ; they don’t 
bathe themselves as much as they ought to; while a great many of them are 
clean, they are not cleanly. A great many places in Butte — the sanitary con- 
dition outside of the mines Is not good. The boarding hou.ses and a great 
many of the houses In Butte have their privies close to the house; and they 
throw garbage out; they have open privies; there are a great many places of 
that kind in Butte; it is a breeding place for flies, and the flies are the greatest 
carriers of the di.sease we have got. 

Q. What is the matter with your health officer over there? — A. Our health 
officer is a politician. 
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Q. The same as Id Jefferson County, do you mean?-— A, Ob, do; It has not 
been controlleil; these conditions have never been controlled. They are much 
better than they were 25 years ago; very much better since we have got in 
water in Butte and got a certain amount of sewerage; still we have a great 
many open privies. It can be remedied a great deal more. However, the con- 
ditions are better ; quite a number of our people have families that they didn’t 
have 25 years ago ; they take better care of their children. 

Now, there is one thing, in older communities where people are broken down 
in years, in older cities like Philadelphia and Boston, where the people are 
broken down and poorly fe<l — hard worked and poorly fed, badly housed, 
brought into poor ventilated rooms, a great many of the children enter these 
houses. This class of people have tuberculosis, they have hip-joint diseases, 
spinal diseases and tuberculosis, peritonitis. That you don’t see in the region 
of Butte; It is very rare that you see that. Now, these are all contributory 
causes that produce, or contribute, to a person that is exposed to tubercular 
bacillus; they may become affected. While quite a number of these miners 
have not the tuberculosis at all ; for instance, we take a man, a man that comes 
into a hospital ; he has a cough, a bronchial cough ; he loses flesh ; he does not 
regain Ids strength with a certain amount of nutrition, from his food, and we 
will take that man’s sputum and examine it and find no tuberculosis at all, 
tubercular bacllla ; we do that over and over again. 1 think tlie conditions 
outside of the mines probably contribute as much to their poor health, and may 
be a little more so than the mines. 

Q. What Is your opinion. Doctor? — A. Yes, sir. The surroundings; you take 
a great many of these people and they sleep in very small rooms; they are 
IK>orly ventilated, and they will use blankets on their beils — not so much now 
as they did — those blankets are not changetl v(‘ry often. Tliey spit on the floor, 
the blankets become soiled and they sleep in them. That is a source of infec- 
tion, that is one of the sources. And then the privies, as I spoke of before, 
they are another source of infection, and the natural filth arouiul the houses 
is bad in all communities. I don’t know whether it is woi‘se in Butte than in 
other places, but it is bad there. There is one thing that I have had a theory 
about in tlie mines; that we have not been able to demonstrate yet, but I 
doubt very much that many of these germs will live in the copi)er mines, 
especially where there is moisture ; the sulphate of copper if it don’t kill these 
germs, it retards them, a great many of them. A few years ago there was 
thought to be intestinal worms brought over from the miners working In the 
mines of Germany. I don’t think that the miners have ever been infected with 
them very much in Butte. I think it is owing to the copi^er water that these 
germs have passed. They will get in the mine, in the dust, it gets wet, the 
copper in it retards it. That has not been workeil out yet, but it is being 
worked out, it is being developed. Now, if there is any questions that you want 
to ask me, I will be pleased to answer. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Any question that any member of this committee 
would like to ask the doctor? 

Representative P. J. Duffy. The sanitary condition that you spoke of, is 
outside of the city of Butte, outside of the city limits, is it not? 

A. Oh, no ; it is right inside the city limits, it is up in that block that I live 
In, it has got plenty of it in. There is the old Langlois barn, there is small 
houses back of Langlois’s barn that haven’t got sewer connections, and there 
is not a block in town that has not got some of it in. 

Q. Isn’t Centerville and up that way, worse? — A. No, sir; Centerville is not 
very much worse because it Is drained. Some of these other places are not 
drained. 

Q. Then witli poor conditions existing, which are told to exist In the mines, 
don’t you think that helps to break down men? — ^A. I don’t think that that Is 
worked out clear yet. I think that where you have got poor air in the mines, 
that is a detriment, there is no question about it. If you have got poor air, 
that Is x>oor sanitation. Now, I don’t think that there is any Infection that 
you get from the mines proper; I doubt very much if any of the germs, any 
disease germs, will live in the Butte mines, in a copper mine, and be active. 

Q. The smell of where men have to answer nature’s call in stopes, when that 
has been done don’t that help break down the men? — ^A. Oh, yes; that has got 
to, if you have got fecal matter ; that i.s, exposed naturally. 

Q. You speak of rooms being close, and attribute that partly to the cause. In 
other mini nc camps where sheets are not known, they use blankets and comforts 
exclusive, \^y Is it there is not more consumption prevalent there? — ^A. Wrfl, 

I don't know that is the condition. 
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Q. In Utah, for Instance, where bunk houses — rooms as large as this court- 
room, bunk houses — one r(»\v of men sleeping on the top of another row— you 
don’t hear of conditions tliere as bad as they are in Butte, do you?— A. Then you 
probably don’t hear. This part Is demonstrate<l l>eyond a doul>t; this tul)ercular 
bacillus will, when expectorated, when thrown out any place, it will dry, and the 
dust will carry them into the people, carry them into any room ; wherever we 
find a field where they get nourishment they will grow. Now, the condition that 
you speak of. where men are huddled together in that way, in blankets, one man 
with consumption may infect nearly all tliese men. That has btH^n demonstrattsl. 
That Is demonstrateil by cows and #‘uttle. where they are crowdinl together in 
a warm barn, when they are Imt, ami one of them is itiftn^ted, It may Infect the 
whole herd. Now. those things are absolutely workcni out, ami tliere is no 
question about that as a fact. Now, you have got the same conditions that you 
.s|>eak about, luuhlling these men together on bt‘tlH, and there Is no shwts; hut 
when you make that statement I d(m’t think you are fully advist'fl, because if 
you were to go down hero to your hotel and find a row of heils there, and that a 
tubercular patient had been .sleeping there, and his sputum was around the 
room, wouhlu't you walk the streets, or would you skvp there? 

Q. .Sheets are unknown in the bunk house.s, and you will see men from Butte — 
leave Butte and go down there for rest, and build up In tho.se places. — A. Do 
tliey come back? 

i}. Yes. — .\. That is not the comlitlon. If I w<*re to run a hospital in that way 
in Butte the miners would go down there aial burn It up, and I wouldn’t hlanio 
them for doing it, either. 

Q. These patients that have such ns is termed miners’ consumption, .v>»u can 
not receive all of them in your hospital? — A. No, sir; we can not. 

Q. Your place is one for injured men, or for men who are liurt, or for fever 
or pneumonia, .such diseases as Hint? — A. We have a contract, we haven’t any 
contract, hut we make* a proposition to the miners to take them in, if they pay 
u.s a dollar a month for any (lisea.se^s not arising from vicious or immoral habits; 
.such diseases as scarlet fever, tuberculosis, and Infectious disease, smallpox, 
.some of those things tin* city won’t allow us to take. We take care of typhoid 
fever. We don't let any of these other.s in when we can avoid it; hut, for 
instance, n man may come in there with a fractured thigh, he has got tuber- 
culosis, and we have got to isolate iiiiii, put liim In another room; we do that, 
we keep him separute<l just as far as we can. Wc make it iiretty broad, we take 
care of all that we can take <*arc of, I don’t think it is safe to put tulxTculosIs 
patients near well people. 

Q. Then the poor farm is their home? — A. No; I <lou’t think so, I don’t 
think so. 

Representative . 1 . (’. Duffy. Do .\ou rocei\e palicnis from other vocations 
other than mining? 

A. Oh, yes; we do general surgery ami do general practice. 

Q. Well, as a matter of comparison, such as teamsba’s, smelter men, when 
the .smelter was running there. bri< kniakers. or any of tlie otiu'r callings, how 
do they compare with mining as far as tliis < lass of <llsease is concerned? Did 
you discover the disease to l)e as pre\alent aiiioug other class(‘s as you do among 
miners? — A. To answer that question Intelligently, for the an.swer to be worth 
anything, we would have to keep very (*Ial)orate statistics of the miners and 
the others as to their callings, and, nnotlier thing about it, we have no means 
of examining the.so minei’S before they go t<» work, so that we can not tell when 
their dl.sease began. 

Q. Well, approximately? — A. It would be merely a guess, the answer would 
not be worth anything; I couldn’t give you an intelligent answer. 

Q. Now, teamsters attract a great deal of dust in the .slioveling of tlu^se ore.s, 
a.s a rule, don’t they? — A. Yes; ami a teamster lias got other things to contend 
with. I used to dread to see a teamster come in the hospital. As a rule they 
take less care of themselves than anybwly else, and drink more; -they are hard 
people to handle. 

Q. In proportion to the number of teamsters empioyeil as comparetl to miners, 
have you noticed as many c!isi*s? — A. No; I haven't any .statlsth^, nothing that 
I could work on to give an intelligent amswer to that question. 

Q. How is it as to the smelter men? — A. Great many of those men were 
blethered with lung trouble on acc-ount of the gases in the smelter ; a great many 
of the .smelter men us^ to have pneumonia, but as far as comparing It with 
the tuberculosis of the miners. I don’t know. 
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Q. Have you hiid many cases, Doctor, from these two callings 7 — A, That I 
would have to go to the records and find out We make a record of a man, 
where he is working”, and his disease. We don’t take those up and find out 
whether so many men were smelter men, or whether so many smelter men have 
typhoid fever, or whether they have pneumonia, or whether they have had 
diphtheria, or anything of that kind. We have no record of tliat kind. 

Q. As a matter of observation, you have no line on it at all? — A. I have no 
line on it. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. There is one more question I would like to ask 
yod. Does a man who is injured with a broken limb in a mine, does that take 
that man longer to lieal than it does from a man who is working outside? 

A. Oh, no. A great many of these men are of fine physique and heal very 
rapidly. Another thing is peculiar about a great many of these people, we get 
many from the same mine with almost identically the same injuries, they are 
put in a room, and there may be two or three weeks’ difference in the time that 
tlie bones will heal. 

Uepresenlative Nei.son Story, Jr. Does this condition that you described there 
at first, as not being a true consumption, yield readily to treatment? 

A. Oh, no; as it goes on the worse it grows. As Dr. Mctiinn explained 
to you, there is a change in Ihe lungs; you have got an injury there from these 
Irritants, su<*h as the smoke and the fine dust, and It changes the whole lung 
tissue. Lung tissue, when it comes in contact with mucous membrane — that is 
the lining inside — then you have the work of bloo(i vessels; they riin out and 
catch the air; then you have the cellular ti.ssue; then you have a gland tissue 
in there; and all this making up the lungs. Now, when you get this, you lesson 
the functions of these tissues; the blood vessels become contracted; the glands 
won’t do the work ; the mucous membrane won’t perform its functions ; it won’t 
do the work because it is changed, it is a scarred tissue; the circulation is 
not proper. Now, then, we have all that condition; you have a breathing 
like a man with asthma; he is short of breath; he feels that he can not get 
enough air. That throws the work on the heart — extra work on the heart — it 
throws extra work on the blood vessels, and it is all changed. A gr(*at many of 
those men that you talk about having this miner’s consumption, they are not 
Infected at all; it is a change like ohl age coming on. It will come on all of 
us if we drink too much and don’t take enough exercise in the open air and keep 
in good condition. 

Q. You hav(‘n’t any idea of the average length of a man’s life after he becomes 
seriously affected with this condition? — A. That is altogether owing to his habits 
after he gets it. If you will take that man and give him certain kinds of food 
and a certain amount of exercise and plenty of baths and ke(?p him clean and 
imough exercise to keep his blood vessels active, he will live much longer than 
if you overcrenvd him. It doesn’t make any ditTerence whether you put him in 
a mine or hoarding house, if the conditions are bad, if he becomes infected, it 
don’t make any difference whether it is typhoid fever or not, he will get pneu- 
monia ; he will get dlphtlM'rla, kidney trouble; he hasn’t got the resistance, 
the resisting forces a young man would or a healthy man would. 

Q. Under favorable conditions, would a man in that state be more or less self- 
supporting? — A. How’s that? 

Q. I say, under favorable conditions, would a man in that state be more or 
less self-supporting? — A. Yes; at certain vocations; if he has light work to do 
out in the open air, with good food. Semi him to the seacoast in the winter- 
time — warm sea air — send him to the mountains In the summer time, and give 
him plenty of money to spend ; keep him in good humor ; let him enjoy himself. 

Q. Take a man in the incipient stages of consumption, will the disease yield 
to any treatment? — A. Yes, sir. A great many of those cases that have tubercu- 
lar deposits in their lungs, it becomes insistent, and he. may come around and 
die from some other disease — from old age, or something of that kind. 

Q. What would be your idea of a State sanitarium to take care of those 
men? — A. There are a great many factors connected with a State institution. 
The great difficulty with a State institulon is to get men to go to it. That is the 
first thing to contend with. In the first place, you would have to get a sani- 
tarium that would be attractive; and, in the next place, you have to have a 
sanitarium big enough to keep these men far enough apart that they would not 
infect each other. It Is a very difficult matter, especially with the old people, it 
doesn’t make any difference whether they are miners or what they are, to get 
them to qtiil; their habits and get them to leave their families and friends. It 
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la a very serious proposition. If they get homesick, they are the most miserable 
creatures you can find. 

Q. Then a man’s mind is one of the principal factors as to his Improvement? — 
A. I don’t think that the mind controls his physical condition, but it Is a factor. 
It would be very difficult for a man to believe he was comfortable If he had to 
stand with his feet in a bucket of Ice water. 

There is a great deal of the conditions in Butte that can be bettered, and, as 
I understand from the owners of the properties and the people who have control 
of thorn, they are trying to work tliat out. They arc trying to work out the 
sanitary con<litions and ventilation conditions. The sanitary conditions In 
Butte, certainly a great many of them can be reiiMMlled on tlie surface; and from 
what they say about the mines some of them can be remedied, and they are 
doing it. They are a great d<‘al better now than they were 10 years ago, or fr; 
25 years ago we had no hospitals. We have a pathological laboratory, and that 
is rather an expensive thing; tmd those are the things where a grejit many of 
these things can be worked out; that is a big expense. Wlien I practiced medi- 
cine a pathological laboratory was hardly known; that was 30 years ago; and 
still to-day we can not gc-t along without it; you can not run a hospital success- 
fully — a good hospital — wilhout it. It is a necessary ('(luipment of it — ns much 
so as the instruments or an\ thing else. It Is necessary in diagnosis. With that 
you can take and find out a great many things about the mines. For Instance, 
about these germs, to know whether they will live In this copper water. You 
will nmiernber that when we liad water in Butte tliat there was a great deal 
of odor to it, and we didn’t know wliat to do with it. Mr. Carroll worked it 
out; he took copper in sacks. l)rought it down in his reservoir at Basin, and 
that water was puriflal. There Is no question but tliat a great nuiny of these 
germs will not live in copper water. 

Senator C. P, Tooley, Do the mine owners render your hospital moral sup- 
port? 

A. Oh, yes, 

Q. They are interested in the welfare of their employees? — A. Yes, sir; not 
only that, but they are doing a groat many things to make It better all the 
time— both of the hospitals, not only one. For instance, 1 was down in one 
of their coal mines ; I was with one of the officials of the coal mines, and there Is 
a town above the other there, and there was a defect in the sewerage from 
the upper town. When he found out the conditions he went to work at it. 
and has been working at it ever since, but he run up against a politician who 
was the health officer, ami he has got to wait. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. That is beyond the scope of our Investigation. 

Dr. T. .T. Mltrkay. I thought this committee could come pretty near regulat- 
ing anything; I was In hopes so. 

Representative P. J. Dt;ffy. \N’hat is your opinion — how do these flies get in 
certain portions of the mine? 

A. That I don’t know anything about. What kind of flies are they? 

Q. It Is generally understood from the mlnf'rs that they breed from the 
insanitary conditions ; for Instance, a man’s deposit In the stope. — ^A. They 
have horses and mules in the mines; flies lireed a great deal. I don’t know 
what the condition Is you speak of, but filers breed a great deal from horse 
manure; that is where their eggs are deiK)sited and hatched, and it is a great 
source of their breeding. 

Q. Using a miner’s phrase, they are commonly known as shit flies? — A. That 
might apply to horse manure. 

Q. It is not very convenient for the horses to get up in these stopes? — A. If 
there is fecal matter around in the mines, why. It is dangerous. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. Do you make frequent trips through the mines? 

A. No, I don’t make frequent trips ; I go througli occasionally. 

Q. Have you ever seen any such flies? — A. No, I never seen the flies; I never 
seen the flies in the mines. 

Senator J. C. McCabthy. Do you think that the decaying limber would breeil 
flies? 

A. I don’t know about that. They couldn’t breed those flies there anywhere 
without they got their eggs deposited In there somewhere. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Isn’t It generally in these places where a man 
has responded to a call of nature? 

A. I think it might be there, but that is something I don’t know about. 

Q. And It Is contended on the part of the majority of the miners that they 
are injurious to health?— A. I think flies are injurious to health anywhere; 
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they carry more disease than anything else. You see, they light everywhere, 
they fly around these hOu.ses where they have open privies, or where they have 
a case of typhoid fever, and they will throw their excrement out, the flies light 
on It, carry it right back, and carry it right to another house. They carry 
typhoid ; they carry diphtheria ; they carry nearly everything. Of course there 
are other means by which It can be carri^. 

Senator I. A, Leighton. You stated that you went down the mines occasion- 
ally — that is, once in a while? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How recent has been your last visit? — A. It has been a year since I was 
down there ; I have not been down in a mine for a year. 

Q. What did you notice at that time as to the sanitary conditions, whether 
they had improved or otherwise? — A. That I don’t know, because they would 
probably take me down in a place that was not very bad ; I would go through 
and see some of the ore and hear these men talk about it, and see how they 
were doing the work, and see the size of the stope. 

Q. Tiiey don’t have near as many cases of pneumonia In Butte as they 
used to? — A. No; not near so much. 

Q. What do you understand the reason of that is? Is it the improvement of 
the general conditions? — A. I think the sanitary conditions are better. When 
we had our great amount of pneumonia there it was about 15 or 16 years 
ago— we had the grippe — it was the year we had a great deal of grippe, and 
quite a number of the miners that were sick caught pneumonia; then they 
would go out on the flat to these funerals, and it was owing to the exposure of 
these parties; at the same time we had fumes from the smelter. We have less 
pneumonia and have less typhoid fever now. 

Q. And, Doctor, is it your opinion that if the sanitary conditions or the In- 
sanitary conditions of the city, aside from the mines, was looked after that it 
would lessen the number of tubercular cases that they now have? — A. I think 
that it will lessen all the diseases that we have, especially typhoid fever, and 
it will lessen any Infectious diseases; it will lessen a great deal of it. You can 
understand that if a case of smallpox is reported everybody Is afraid of it, 
and they want to get away from it as soon as they can, but they pay very 
little attention to a case of typhoid fever, and that is much more dangerous, 
a great deal more dangerous, than the smallpox. We had last spring, I think 
it was six or eight cases of typhoid fever from one boarding house, and uopn 
investigation all we could find was a filthy boarding house. 

Q. Filthy boarding house? — A. That was all ; throwed the slops right out 
the door and let them lay there. 

Q. I presume that was reported to the health ofli<‘er? — A. Yes ; we reported it. 

Q. That is all the good it did? — A. We reported It. 

Q. He Is a politician, you say? — A. (No answer.) 

(Witness excu.sed.) 

Senator I. A, Leighton. I will ask the State mining inspector to take the 
stand. 

Whereupon WILLIAM WALSH, a witne«;s <’alle<l and sworn, testifieii as fol- 
lows : 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Your name? — A. William ^Val.sh. 

Q. Where do you reside? — A. Helena. 

Q. What is your occupation ?— A. State mine inspector. 

Q. How long have you filled that position? — A. Six years; will be six years 
the 4th of March. 

Q. I don’t know that I have any questions that I care to ask the mine in- 
spector. I will turn him over to the committee. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. He might in a general way state the conditions in 
Butte. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Yes ; he might state. 

Senator 0. P. Tooley. In story form. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. You may go on, Mr. Walsh, If you have any informa- 
tion that you can give the committee ; the general conditions in Butte ; the gen- 
eral conditions in Butte. 

Representative J. C. Duffy. I would say in connection with that, any recom- 
mendations to the committee as well. 

«« 
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Mr. Walsh. I will state that there are conditions in some of the mines in 
Butte that have been noticeably improve<i in the last two or three years, while 
there are conditions in other mines that are worse than tiiey were five or six 
years ago. That is in regards to ventilation and sanitation. There are a great 
many of the mines tliat have installed me<*haiilcal means to assist tlie natural 
means of ventilation. Tliat is, by Installing ele<*tric fans, and opening up 
several air courses, in ortier that tlie air may be taken Into portions of stopt'S 
that they are operating in. There are a great many (»f the mines that still 
stick with the natural means of ventilatUm. In the lirst i)Iace, they have not got 
the proper openings to cnsite the amount of air rtxiuln*d lntr> tlie mine to supply 
the different portions of tliejidne where men are at work. And my idea to over- 
come certain parts of the conditlon.s would be to open up larger air courses and 
CJirry them to the extreme bottom level of the mine, kt*ep the air as low as the 
working pi^rtion of the mine, and distribute it from there, or distribute to any 
level that they would neinl it by the use of air diiors, and stoppings of any kind, 
that they may place in drifts or openings of any kind on the regular course of 
tlie air. In the mines In Butte sev(‘ra! of them have ailopted the system of 
fans and stoppings and dtsirs and l<‘vels to systematize tiu' air, and keep It In 
motion. The conditions have l>een improved. 

Senator J. C. McOaktity. Have you, in your olih ial cajuieity as mine Inspector, 
ever received any complaint from tlie Butl«‘ mineis’ union as to had conditions in 
Butte? 

A. Not officially ; no, sir. 

Q. Have you recei\ed any complaint from Imll viduais, any written com- 
plaint? — A. Written complaints — no, sir. 

Q. Under the law an* you n*quire<l to keep written complaints as secnd in 
the office? — A. I ki'ep them on file if I receive them. 

Q. Does the law specilically provide tliat provision? — A. It iloes; yes, sir. 

Q. Then any miner in Butte making a complaint to you, he would have the 
assurance tliat his coiniilaint would b<* a .stM-ret to tlie ofliceV — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What authority have you to enforce any iietler regulations in the Butte 
mines? — A. I have not had any umler the law. 

Q. Have you ina<le any rtH‘onim<*ndations to the Rutt«* mine owners as to how 
llieir pro|K‘rties could l>e l)(‘ttered? — I liave, every time I made an insi»(‘Ction. 
I liave al’\iiys rocoinmeiidiMl and suggested some of them. Some of them have 
been carried out. I remember five years ago, I is'lievi* it was, or five years ago 
last spring on my visit to the (fray Rock there. I hell(‘ve that was the worst 
mine I ever came in contact with in the Butte ilistrict at tliat time, and I sug- 
gestiHl several clmnges and r<‘commendations to the foreman, who was Mr. Emer- 
son at that time. I found men working in pluc<*s that rem lied above ninety, 
between ninety and one liiindred, ami where a candle would not burn and hold 
it in a standing yKisitlon; in order that the liglit might inirn you would have to 
turn It on the side, so tlnit the grease or tallow from the candle would run on the 
wick and cau.se the flame to burn, and I recomiiiendisi to him that a certain 
cro.sscut be driven a certain distance wliere an air course could he tapped. And 
from tliere the air could cause a circulation; it wcnild cause a circulation from 
the lower portion of the mine on wliat we termed the still floor; take the air 
from the air course up tlirough tliis stope ami out tliroiigh Mils crosscut, and 
strike the main air course to surface, and tlie air would always he in motion; 
he didn’t do that, and I made a trip to tliat same particular mine, I think it was 
five months later, and I still insisted that he make tliose changes. It was a very 
short time after I made the second insiH*ctlon he was fir<*d, or at least 

Q. Resigned, maybe A. He resigned ami a man by the name of William 

Daly got his place. I made a tour of Inspection with Daly, and we came to 
the conclusion that the best metliod ami course to pursue — I laid down my 
idea and he laid down his idea — so we came to the conclusion and he workerl 
It out, and some nine mouths from that <lay the suiierlntendent told me that 
they were extracting ore from the Gray Rock mine 35 cents cheaper a ton than 
they could under Emerson’s time. I said ; “ What lias brought about the 
change? ” He said : “ The ventilation that Daly had brought to the portion of 
the stope where men couldn’t work.” 

Q. How many tons of ore per day do they iioist from the Gray Rock? — A. Oh, 
It is not a very large property; I believe .seven or eight hundred toms In 24 
hours; something like that. 

Q. That would mean a saving of $250 a day then?— A. And after driving 
this crosscut north It tapped what we call the Corra mine. Then to connect— 
to ventilate the lower portion of the mine— we tapped several raises, made con- 
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nections from one level to another in order that the air might circulate, ijq 
placed a fan on this Corra shaft, which assisted the natural weans of ventHu. 
tion and caused a suction, and there Is not — I don't know that there is a place 
In that wine to-day that a man could kick to work in; I don't know of any. 
While there are some places that are a little vvann, it is an utter impossibility 
to make every portion of a metalliferous mine as men would want It. 

Q. Throuprh visits of inspection to the Putte mines do you carry a ther- 
mometer? — A. Well, not very often; I have at times. 

Q. Do you know if the fans that are now installed in the Butte mines are 
placed on main air courses where they can get an abundance of fresh air? — 
A. Well, mostly all of them. 

Q. In which of the mines did you notice the conditions had improved? Can 
you give the names? — A. Well, the dray Rock; the Original has improved a 
great deal the last six months or a year; the East and West Colusias and the 
Leonard, and also the Pennsylvania ; and the Diamond has improved somewhat. 

In which of the mines have the conditions grown worse? — A. Well, I 
believe there are — I found conditions in the ^Mountain Con mine, while I 
couldn’t say that they are worse, but they are as bad as they were. 

Q. In other words, the conditions have not improved? — A. Have not im- 
proved ; no, sir. 

Q. How about the North Butte property? — A. Well, that is a property that 
has not Improved. In some portions of It air has improved a little in the last 
year. I believe since there has been several air courses tapped it has improved 
a lltth'; it has improved conditions close to the air course, but you get off the 
air course and conditions are practically the same. 

Q. I have not been able to r(‘ad your report ; 1 have not had the time. In 
your report to the governor <lo you mention any specific instam es of where im- 
provements c(udd be made in any particular mine, or do you simply dwell on 
general conditions? — A. I report on general conditions. I never report the con- 
(lltions of any particular mine. 

Q. Well, would the same recommendation govern in all cases in the Butte 
mines? — A. The same comlltions 

Q. Recommendations, the same recommendations; in other words, would a 
general recommendation tomh every particular properly where men are em- 
ployed at the present time? — A. Well, yes; in a way it would. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to offer as to the bettering of conditions in the 
Butte properties as to ventilation and sanitation? — A. Well, now as to the mat- 
ter of sanitation, that is one of the easiest and simplest things that I know of. 
To better tlie sanitary conditions the solution is to take the offals — which I 
don’t think It would take any great argument to satisfy any reasonable man — 
wh(‘re tlu're are seven or eight hundre<l men underground every day in the 
y('ar, more or less, and nature’s calls are all deposited below, and where there 
are a certain amount of de<'aye<l timbers, causing heat, and the heat and the 
oxidation in the mineral in the grouml itself, which causes heat, and all this 
mixtun^T believe that is all that it is ne<'essary to state that something should 
be done in a sanitary way. You take, for instaiu*e, in comparison — you take 
a little band of soldiers, put them out liere on the plain where they have the 
canopy of heaven to carry off everything, and let them do as the miners do 
underground — pass it off anywhere they happen to light, and do that around 
their camp and camp there for live month.s, what would be the condition of 
that camp? 

Q. That is not exactly a parallel case. — A. That is just a comparison I drew. 
Q. Because such a camp as you have described is not being covered over all 
the time, such us the stoi>es are in Butte. The surface where those obnoxious 
deposits are placed are not being covered over like those .stopes are in Butte. — 
A. Well, the solution of the sanitary question, in my opinion, the only solution 
is the sanitary car, which can be built — there is not a mine in Butte that I 
know of that has not trucks of cars that are still strong enough to be replaced 
for that purpose. Take the old mine car, line the old box — that is, the bottom 
of the car — with a heavy shet't iron or light steel, make it air tight; make a 
regular privy cover on that that will clasp tight; two stools on there whore 
tw’o men can approach the car at once, at one time together; put lids on them 
just the same way as you would have them in any of your toilets, only have it 
iron, so that when it goes down' it will strike on a rubber band, the suction 
will hold it tight. This mine car, when the time comes to run to the surface, 
they could go right out on the track and on the cage, taken to surface, and a 
hose turneflMn ; it can be cleaned and disinfected In that way. All they have to 



do is to throw a small portion of chlorldo of lime in them and seal them up. 
rut one on each level in every mine; it will settle the sanitary condition to 
some extent. 

Q. I would like to ask you how many times you visited the Butte mines 
Ijer year, or your deputy? — A. Well, I make a trip every year; some of the time 
twice a year. How many trips my deputy makes— he is called pretty often in 
places. 

Q. Are you compelled to make regular examinations at stated periods?— A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. In all the working places in the mine?— A. All the working idaccs. 

Q. That is an annual inspection? — A. Yos, sir. 

Q, And in all that time that you have been the mine inspector you have re- 
ccivfMl no written complaint from any member of the Butte miners’ union?— A. 
No, sir ; to the best of my recollection I never have. 

Q. .Just simply verbal complaints is all that yon have received?— A. Oh, lust 
meeting the miners when I would go to Butte, or they might Just have a con- 
versation, one or two togehor, something like that, and make some remark of 
how a certain stope In a certain mine or conditions in this mine or that mine, 
generally in an olT-hand way. 

Q. If written complaints had been made to you would you fool compellofl to 
examine the places where the complaint was made — would you fc'el in duty 
hound to Inspect it? — A. Well, other than sanitation or ventilation, yes. But 
for those two particular things a second inspection T never thought was re- 
rpiired, because I didn’t have any authority under the law to enforce any- 
thing; the law does not touch on that; there is nothing governing sanitation or 
ventilation at all. 

Senator C. P, Toovey. What is the law specific on, Mr. Walsh? 

A. Well, the safety oC mines, timbering, and escapes — general safety of the 
miners. 

Senator I, A. Leiohton, From accident, do you mean? 

A. From accidents — genertil safety. 

Q, And it does not touch upon sanitation or ventilation? — A. No, sir, 

Q. Then, if writtc'n complaint should have come In from tlie miners’ union to 
you you vould hav(» no power under the law to correct these comlltlons? — A. 
Other than 1 suggested, if the management would say the conditions were not as 
represented, or were fairly good, why, iny authority ceases. 

Q. And did I understand you to say that it would not he your duty to In- 
vestigate those matters, if a written complaint had come in pertaining to sani- 
tation and ventilation? In otln'i* words, it is not a part of your duth's to look 
after that part. — 'A. It Is my duty, to a certain extent; hut to force anyone to 
rmnedy it, why, I don’t know that I could do it. I didn’t have the authority 
under the law. 

Q. Well, why would it he your duty, if you are not clothed with authority to 
eorrect? — A. Well, we do a great deal by suggesting governing things that the 
law does not touch on In a general way. Of course. If I can see In any par- 
ticular mine where the lives of tiie men arc endangerei] or can prove tlmt the 
health of the miners is jeopardized In any way, why, T believe I have got a 
certain amount of authority, while it is not spiK^lfic In the law. 

Representative Nelson Story, .Tr. What changes would you suggest in the 
law at present to make your ofllce ns effective a.s it ought to be? 

A. I would ask that a law he enacted governing ventilation and sanitation 
to some extent — lay down some rules governing tlie conditions. 

Q. Could you, with your experience, give this committee intelligent lines upon 
which to draft some legislation — some proposed legislation? — A. Well, I could 
give them an Idea — set forth an idea — that would better conditions. 

Q. And would you suggest any effective way of putting it In operation? — A. 
Well, the same conditions don’t exist In all mines. A remedy that will better 
the conditions In one mine may not be effective In another. Some mines you 
can bring to a fairly good condition — ^bring about a fairly good condition In 
regard to ventilation by natural ventilation, but others would have to be as- 
sisted by mechanical means in order to better the condition. It Is a great deal 
more difficult to ventilate metalliferous mines than It is coal mines. 

Q. But you think a general law could be drafted that would help cover most 
of the cases? — A. Well, a general law might be drafted that would help remedy 
the conditions. 

Q. And If Its enforcement was left largely to the discretion of the mine in- 
spector and he was empowered to see that it was put in force, do you think 
38810®— 51. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol. 4 60 
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that conditions could be vastly Improved?— A. \\-ell, any law that is o, 
^roverning the condithms in a mine is left entirely to the discretion of ii, 
inspector. He is the only man in the world that would have the authotirv ^ 
enforce. ‘ 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Well, that was iny idea. 

Senator J, C. McCarthy. Can you state, Mr. Walsh, from your knouici- 
wJietlier or not conditions have improved during: your terra of office in thv r.uue 

Weii, as I say, in some of them; in some of them they have not. 
q' I in(‘an .spoiiking as a u'JioIe— A. Well, in a great many of the mines the 
conditions are •ioticeai)Iy improved in places, while in several of those niine<i 
where tlie conditions in pari of the mine have been improved, there are po- 
tions of the mine still remaining in the same condition — had. 

Representative J. G. Duffy. Do you consider mining as carried on in Butlc, 
in hot places, as a healthy omipation? 

A. IVeil, I wouldn't say that it is. 

Q. Do you believe that the Jonger number of hours that a man works in those 
places the more Injurious 't is to Ids health?— A. Well, he would be better oif 
not to have to work in tlieni at all. 

Q. Do you believe that a .shorter day would Improve the conditions any? — A. 
Shorter day in the bad idaces? 

Q. Yes; as far as the miner Is concerned? — A. Yes; I believe it would. 

Q. How long did It lake yon, IMr. Walsh, to go through all the IJutte proper- 
ties— make a general inspection, I iiuain, from top to bottom, and go over tlie 
workings?— A. Well, a man not losing any time, it would take lilm close to two 
months. He would have to put In eight hours a day, at that. I inspected the 
North Butte property last April ; I put in four days in that one mine, and I 
went down with tlie men and came up with tl»e men. 

Senator C. P, Tooley. Did the committee get a fairly good idea of the con- 
dition? 

A. Where, In Butte? 

Q. Yes. — A. Well, as far as they went, I expect. 

Q. Well, they traveled pretty well for two days there? — A. Well, they did for 
amateurs. 

Senator I, A. Leighton. The mining inspector was with us all the time. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. If there are no further questions, I move you, Mr. 
Clialrman, we adjourn. 

Bepresentatlve P. J. Duffy. I might ask one question; When are we going 
to meet again? We want to get together; I think the chairman ought to 
designate some time. I understand we are through with all Uie witnesses. 

Senator C. P. Tooiaiy. As a substitute to Senator McCarthy’s motion, I move 
that all witnesses bo discharged and the secretary make a record of their 
mileage and per diem, and a bill appropriating money to pay all expenses of 
this hearing be presented. 

(Whereupon the motion, having been duly seconded, was unanimously car- 
ried.) 

The Secretary. I would like to ask under what capacity would I put lr» 
Items, just like the mining lii.spector, for instance? 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Y"ou can go to the sergeant at arms and find out 
what time they were subpoenaed and allow them from that time until they 
were discharged. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. I think tliose quG.stions are determined by statute; 
just simply turn In the number of days and the number of miles. 

Senator 0. P, Toomy. The attorney general’s office will supply all that in- 
formation. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Gentlemen, on behalf of the committee we thank 
you for your attention, having taken you from your business, which I know 
Is quite a hardship to come here and give testimony before this committee. 
Most of your testimony has been very Instructive indeeil, and it will probably 
lead to some means whereby the committee will ti*y and give you the proper 
relief. We hope so, at least 

Senator J. 0. McCarthy. I move that we adjourn subject to the call of the 
chairman. 

(^Vhereupon the motion, being duly seconded, was unanimously carrieti.) 



MIKIKa OOlsrDmOHS AT BUTTE, MONT. 

F£»kuaby 8, 1911. 

Pursuant to the call of the chairman of the Joint committee the committee 
met at the courthouse at Helena, Mont, on February 8, 1011, at 7.30 o’clock 
p. m., the following members being present: 

Senators 1. A. Leighton (cbulrmau), W. E. Christopher, and J. C. McCarthy. 

The following representatives were also present: Representatives P. J. 
Duffy, Nelson Story, jr., O. N. Byrnes, ami J. C. Duffy. 

The meeting having been called to order. Senator J. O. McCarthy asked as 
to whether or not there was any business before* the committee. 

Senator L A. Lkighton. Gentlemen of the committee, while the other even- 
ing, wlien we adjourned, it was practically understood that we W’ere alwiit 
through with tlie testimony, j)ersonally 1 and one or two others of tin* 
committee, that we would like to have Mr. Orem take the witness staial, and it’ 
the lialance of tlie coinmlHee iuivcai’t any ol).)ection, I will put him on the 
stand — that is, if you would like to hear him. 

Representative .1. C. Durtv. I would like to lu‘ar from Mr. Orem; l\ave him 
give a general outline. 

ll(‘presentative 1*. .1. Duffy. Mr. f)rem knows more nlK>ut the mines in 
Butte than any other man that has l»cen ui) here yid. 

Whereupon W. B. OUEIM was culled and sworn ns a witness and tcstltled as 
follows : 

By Senator I. A. Lkigit'ion: 

Q. Where do you reside? — A. Butte, ^Mont. 

Q. How long have ^ou resided tliereV — A. AImuU 10 years Ihis last time. 

Q. What is yt)iir occupation? — A. Deputy Slate mining insiu'ctor. 

Q. In yonr official capacity you ha\e hud .something to do with reference to 
the \’arious mines in Butte? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Orem, in the shafts that are sunk here for olr purposes, I would 
like for you to state to the coiiimittei* In referemv to tliein, or wliatever you 
think w’ould he of interest to the committee. — A. Well, there have been various 
air shafts sunk tliere; take the Leonard for a starter — 1 mean tlie Haru.s. 
Some yi’ars ago the Kurus was supposed to he one of tlie hottest mines In 
Butte. 

Q. The Uarus? — A. The Uarus. It belongs to tl»e Anaconda Co.; that is, 
it belongs to the Red M(dal Co., hut it is all the Anaconda Co. When Mr. Walsh 
and I tirst went Into office this was considered a very warm mine; but within 
the lust three or four years they have sunk a four-compartment shaft on tlie 
west end of the grouiuL 1,000 feet deep. Tliey installed a very large fan on 
top; I think it had a capacity of IIO.OOO cubic feet of air a minute. At the 
present time there is not much work going on in tlie Kurus mine, the Karus 
ground ; but this shaft is used to ventilate from tlie Tramway to the crosscut 
and raised from tlie bottom levels. They al.so have a fun on tlie 1,300 of the 
Tramway. That has a capacity of, I should judge, thirty or forty thousand 
cubic feet of air a minute; they also luive a fan on Ihe 1,700 of the Tram- 
way with a capacity of about 70,0(X) cubic feet of air a minute. This air 
is conveyed through the lower w'orkings of the Tramway mine. There Is a 
raise connected with tills crosscut that goes over to tlds air shaft; it is used to 
ventilate the two mines. 

Now’, the Leonard mine, they sunk a new four-compartment shaft within 
the last three or four years; it Is down to the l,.S(X)-foot level now. It ha.s 
benefited the mine a great deal in the matter of ventilation, being a strong, 
downcast shaft, and tliey have also, sunk tw’o air shafts on the west end of 
that mine. They are down to the 1,000-foot level, and it Is right on top 
of their first district; but tliey have raises going up through— connected to 
those -two air courses — air shafts. Both air shafts are equipped with fans. 
Within the last year t)ie old Original slmft — which was 1,200 feet deep — they 
have sunk and raisetl tliat shaft now until It is a three-compartment shaft 1,600 
feet deep, with a fan on there^ I should Judge they would have fifty to sixty 
thousand cubic feet of air a minute, and they intend to raise from the 1^800 
up to that 1,600 shaft, which will make a connection clear to tlie bottom of 
their mine. They are also sinking an air shaft west of tlie East Calusa, which 
is going to be sunk, I should Judge, to the 1,800 level, or the bottom. The 
intention of the company is to equip the top of this sliaft w’ith a very large 
suction fan. The w’ay the conditions are now they have a strong downcast 
shaft pulling air Into th^ mine, and that is not outlet enough, and the idea of 
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the manapemcnt is to get that shaft clown to connect those two air shafts and 
have a suction fan drawing out and giving a circulation from the two downcast 
shafts. 

The Pennsylvania mine was a rather warm mine when we first went into 
office, and all through our administration we have been recommending air 
shafts, getting down ns near the bottom ns they could with the working shaft, 
so that they would have air connection with the bottom. 

Q. What do you mean by “we”? — A. The mine inspector and myself. They 
have a raise. Tlioy have a new shaft known as their air shaft; it is 1,200 feet 
deep. They have a large fan at the bottom of tliat — you remember when you 
were In tliere. They are also going to raise that shaft to the bottom to connect 
with their eighteen hundred, but they have raises now connecting the lower 
level sepjirate from the one they are now raising, which has cooled the mine 
olf comparatively. 

Take the Speculator, now — or the North Butte. The Nortli Butte luis been 
a rather warm mine on account of not having air shafts down to help ventilate 
the mine, but within the last year they sunk the Granite aiountain shaft. It 
is down to the l,80()-foot level now. They sunk and raised 1,250 feet last year, 
and they Intend raising this down to the bottom. They have also made connec- 
tions with the Badger on the eighteen hundred and fourteen hundred — you 
remember that is where we got that current of air in there when we were down 
in the bottom levels — which has helped this mine considerably. 1 recom- 
mended to IMr. I*ope, the superintendent, a short time ago — their main shaft is 
a downcast shaft, and this Granite Mountain, this new shaft that they have sunk 
and raised to the eighteen hundred, is an upcast shaft — I recommended that 
they should put a fan on that to help draw out the hot air, and that is the 
Intention of the company to put it on there. But they are going to raise out 
another compartment and make it three compartments. 

Take the Gagnon : The Gagnon main sliaft used to be an upcast, but they 
put a fan on it and reversed it, making the suction downward, and they have 
it connected wltli their air raise tliat they have up on the west end of their 
ground there. They have kept pretty well down to the bottom ; I think it is 
down to the twenty-two hundred now, but within the last two years they sunk 
a Ihree-compartmeut shaft on the west end of the ground; it is down 1,520 feet 
now, and they soon will have their air connection down there, so that this air 
will go down through the bottom of the mine. The intention of the company is 
to sink clear to the bottom, and it will be their main hoisting shaft. 

The West Stewart mine: It was a strong downcast shaft, and they had a 
shaft on the east end of the ground there that was closed up, so Mr. Walsh and 
I recommended that they sliould retimber that shaft, and use it as an air 
sliaft. Well, they retimiiered it down to the twelve hundreil, and It was doing 
a great deal of benefit to the mine, but through Clark’s management — he was 
very slow In putting up raises, and such like, so the development w’as always 
ahead of the air shaft; the consequences were that they did not get the results 
that they should have. At the present time that has become the property of 
the Anaconda Co., and tlie Original, too, and tliey are putting raises up there 
to connect with that shaft, wlilch will be a great benefit, too, in regard to venti- 
lation, because it will help — the main shaft is a downcast shaft — it will help 
take out all the warm air that is down there. The Original has also been a 
very w'arm mine from the lack of proper management during the time that 
Clark had it, but now, since the Anaconda Co. has got it they can connect wdth 
the Gagnon and they will get a great deal of that air that is going to come in 
from the Gagnon on the W'est, and it will be only a short time, I think, until 
the conditions in that mine are greatly improved. 

Take the Diamond mine: The Diamond mine has also been a rather warm 
mine on account of the general condition there — the ore is scattered and a long 
ways apart ; but after they became the owners of the Corra proi>erty that shaft 
w^as closed, and through the recommendation of Mr. Wnlsh and myself they 
retimbered part of It ami opened it lip to the twenty-tw’o hundred, and this con- 
nected over wdth the Diamond shaft, and Is doing a great deal in the matter 
of ventilation in the Diamond mine. They also sunk and raised the Parnell 
shaft, down where they got their main ore body, that is connected down to the 
eighteen hundred now ; they also have a fan installed on the top of this shaft 
pulling out, and it has done a great deal for the mine. That has been done 
within the last two years, and the Parnell within the last three years. 

The East Grey Rock, why, I don’t know but what it was the warmest mine 
in Butte ^en we went into office. I don’t tliink there Is a question about It 
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The West Grey Rock at Uio time that we took office was in the hands of leasers, 
but fortunately they developefl some pretty rich ore bodies In there, and after 
the lease expired from those leasers Mr. Walsh and I recommended that they 
shouhl sink this West Grey Rock shaft down to the eleven hundred to connect 
with the Kast Grey Rock shaft. This was done, and raises put up from the 
bottom of this shaft down to their sixteen hundred, and the condition there 
changed wonderfully. I suppose it is one of the be-st ventilated mines in Rutte 
to-day. 

The Mountain View mine: The Mountain View mine also was warm In por- 
tions of it, it liavlng very extensive ore bodies. This mine was worked, I should 
judge, from the two hundred to the bottom on every level. They have also 
sunk and ralstnl an air shaft down to the eighteen hundred; it is connected to 
the bottom of the mine; that has been done within the last three or four years. 
They .sank 800 ft^et this year. (Von remember wlum we went from the Mountain 
View to the Tveonard.) I should jmlge down in the bottom lu‘fore that connec- 
tion was made to the Leonard and the air shaft, that it was 8.5 and 90. I 
don’t believe I ever was in a hotter place than T was In there, but it is cool now. 

The Tuolumne, of course^ Is a cool mine, but they have also put an air raise 
from the sixteen hundred to surface. I think that takes in pretty nearly all of 
them. There has been a vaist amount of money spent In the last four or five 
years in the msitter of ventilation. When wo took this otliee they had no air 
shafts, practically; they have all been started since. Oh, yes; there is the St. 


Lawrence. 

Representative J. C. Duffy. What about tlu conditions in the Anaconda, In 
the mutter of suppressing the first? 

A. It has been necessary there to sink several air shafts in order to take out 
the fumes and gases in those mines. ’J’hey have got the Mollle Murphy down 
to the fourteen hundred ; the Sweet Metcalf shaft is connected down™ that Is, 
in the southern portion of tiie St. Lawrence mine, southern end ; that Is where 
they get tlielr main supply of air, that is comu'cU'd down tliro\igh all the work- 
ings In the mine at the present time, and during the recent fire that they had 
in the Anaconda the main shaft has filled up, whi<'h was 2,400 feet deep, and 
they are now engaged In retiiub(‘ring it and cleaning it out to the bottom. They 
have retimbered sonietliing like 1,.800 feet in tbo last year or so, I think that 
is about ?iH the air shafts that I remember of. I ought to have a list. 

I actually believe that they have done almost everything within rea.son that 
they could do, and my idea about this matter of ventilation is that these air 
shafts should be kept down with the working shafts, and should be sunk In 
.solid ground, away fnmi all mine workings, wlu're crosscuts could be closed 
with' a door, so that it would be easy to convey air to different parts of the mine. 
If those connections .are kept at any reasonable depth of the working shaft— 
that is, the air shafts are kept within any reasonable depth of the working 
shafts-— you have got a circulation that you can not get any other way; fans 
are no good if you have imt got any circulntlon; you have got to have some 
place to draw air from to make a fan do any good at all. If you have got a 
downcast slmft—thev are beginning to experiment a great deal on that— they 
use a fan at the bottom of their shafts, see, on their downcast, and in the 


upcast a fan is put on top to pull out. . 

Anothor tiling ]io^)plG liiivG to tuko into considomtion Is Hint tlios© mincH 
within the last year or so liave had several bad fires. In the Leonard mine, 
practically a new fire from the twelve hundre<! down; they lost all their stopes 
above that from fire, and, consequently, It has been warmer and has made the 
mine warmer than It would have been if they bad not had that fire. I think 
Mitchell told me the last time I was down there that they had 125 concrete 
bulkheads and have got the fire fenced off. I think they are doing nearly every- 


thing that they can. , , , ^ ... 

Senator I A. Leighton. From your testimony I would say tlint many of the 
air shafts have been sunk through the recommendation of the office of the State 


mining Inspectors? „ , 

A. Yes ; and through our working with the company. We have always recom- 
mended those air shafts. ^ . . 

Q. And the company willingly responded to your recommendations?— A. 
Within the last few years they have taken a great Interest In it. because the 
mines became warm, and they wouldn’t get the results without having the air 
down there. I also recominendetl those sanitary cars to be installed in all 


working levels. 
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Q. In all working levels? — ^A. In all workinjs' levels; and Mr. Duri;s]iee told me 
that they had ordered cars for that purpose and were going to install them in 
all their mines. 

Q. Mr. who? — A. Dunshoe; he is assi.stant superintendent under Gillie. I 
believe those are all the air shafts that I can remember now. 

Senator I. A. liEioiixoN. Any one of tlie committee would like to ask any 
questions? 

Uepresentative P. J. Dukfy. Mr. Orem, in most of the mines in Butte they 
are w(»rklng from the two hundred to bottom, are they not, or the three hundre<l? 

A. Well, some are, Pat, and some are not. Of course, take a mine like the 
Original, and those — the Original mine is worked out to the nineteen hundred 
level. 

Q. Ihere is raises throu^rh to every level In all these mines, is there?— A. 
Most of them; there is one or two raises through nearly in all of them. 

Q. I>o these rais(‘S extemi to the .surface? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it l.s very little they have to sink in order to connect with these raises, 
which is a very cheap way of getting air carried through? — A. Well, yes; I 
would say that in some ca.s(\s you might do Hint, hut where you are working a 
mine down to the ninetei'ii or eighPvn hundred foot levt'l, or twelve hundred, 
or in places like that, If you have got one raise tlirmigh to surface, it is not so 
bad r it Avould he impossible to put every raise throiigh to surface. 

(}. No; we do not want every raise to the surface; but you have got to have a 
main air course? — A. Yes; that is what It Is sui>posod to lx*; that is what I am 
recommending tliese air siuifts for, so tliat tliey will have two separate air 
courses. 

Q. One is the Intake and tlie other is the outlet? — A. That is an Intake and the 
other an outlet. 

(}. Is that it? — A, Yes; that is the idea, exactly. 

Q. Most of those air course's iiave chippy engines on, and fans also to get the 
air down, do they not? — A. Some liave ami some have t»ot. That lianis shaft 
ha.s no cljlppy on it at all; the Gambetta No. 1 and No. 2 of the Leonard lias no 
chippy on It at all. 

Q. Where these air course's are in mine's with chippy e'nginos on the>m alrewly, 
are they not a saving to the company, because tlu'y are practically in the center 
of their mine, where meist men are (‘mploye^el? — A. Well, llit'y are a great 
saving to a company. But supposing you have a Ihree-compurt merit shaft, like 
they are sinking on the Gagnon; you practically have two comparlinents open; 
then If you have geit two compartments open ami an engine working on it, you 
have got two compartments 

Q. Free for air? — A. Yes; and they never sink a shaft unless they have two 
compartments. 

Q. This shaft you sjamk of on the Gagnon, do they not intend to use for 
their main working shaft? — A. Yes; that will be the main working shaft, and 
they can use the Gagnon shaft 

Q. For an air course? — A. You see there is practically two shafts there. 
There is the Original and Gagnon right together; chances are they will make 
an upcast with the Original when they connect with this west end. 

Q. How deep wouhl they have to sink — wluit Is llie top level of the Mountain 
Con mine at the prt'sent time where men are employeil extracting ore? — A. 
They are working on tlie three hundred of the Mountain Con. 

Q. What is their lowest level? — A. Twenty-two hundreil. 

Q. Are mines through from the tw’enty-two hundred to the three hundred? — 
A. Why, not necessarily; they are not, bt'cause they are connected to other 
shafts In there. 

Q. How far would they have to raise or sink from the top level of the 
present workings of the Mountain Con to reach surface? — ^A. From the top 
level of the Mountain Con? 

Q. Yes.— A. Well, Pat, they don’t need that, I will tell you why. They are 
connected to two or three different shafts on the 200, and that air goes right 
down through the stope. 

Q. In the bottom level? — A. You said from the top level. 

, Q. I want to get you to the bottom from the top level of the Mountain 
Cqn. How far would they have to raise, or Ls there any raises through to 
the sixteen or eighteen hundrwl? — ^A. Yes; I believe there Is. I think I started 
at the two hundred, If I remember, and went down, I wouldn’t say positively, 
to tlie seven or eight hundred foot level. Then they are connected with 
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Buitalo, and they arc also connected with the Little Mina on the thousand* 
and all that air comes In through there. 

Q. There is no fan on this property at all at the present time?— A. I will 
tell you; let me explain that before we go any further. There was a fun on the 
top of the (Ireen Mountain until this fire broke out over on the High Ore 
and they moved this fan from there to put on the Modoc shaft. That High 
Ore mine until this recent fire was supiM)sed to be one of the coolest largo 
mines in the Butte district. They have sunk the Modoc shaft within the last 
three y^ars 1,200 feet ; It is down to the 1,800-foot h‘vel now. Tinit also con- 
nects with the Ballaklava, which has a strong downcast shaft ; this air was 
conveyed through raises down to the two tlioiisand. They have also got 
rai.ses now starting from the twenty-t\vo hnndrod and twenty-four hundred 
to connect up there until this fire broke out, hut it Is all bulkheaded off at the 
present time, and no telling how long it wdll be before they will be able to 
wwk in there. Of all air shafts that I have ev<‘r reconniK'iuUMl, it has always 
been our intention to have tlio.se air sJiafts for that purpose and nolldng else. 
But after taking the thing iiiuhT consideration, if a sliaft is a three-compart- 
ment shaft, if you have got two compartmenls for air it Is going to give you 
quite a supply. In most of tliose places where they run chippies they use it 
mostly for lowering timbers into tlio stopc. Of course, no mining inspector 
has got authority to ti'll th<‘rn wliat th(\v can do aft(S* tliey sink those shafts; 
they use them to suit themselves. Every time that a shaft has been sunk 
and kef)t at a reasonable working depth, it has bem'IUed the mine, because 
it has given a circulation that you could get no other way. I guess that is 
al)OUt all unless you fellows want to ask me something. 

Q. That tvas my idea in asking you this question, to show' that It was a 
benefit to the company to ktx^p the place ventilated in tljo working places wliere 
men w'oro emplojcMl. — A Yes; it is a Ix'nefit to tliem ; it is not ddrimenlal. 

Q. I want to convoy this idea. Tlrnt when their air shafts are sunk, in the 
majority of cases, it has been around In tlie main workings so that the com- 
pany could use them for odjor i)urposes besides air. — A. Oh, yes; they are a 
great benefit, tliere is no question about that. 

Q. Do you know' of any mine in Bnll(‘ whicli tliey liad to sink exclusively for 
air, that they could not use that shaft for another jmrposeV — A. Well, there 
are shafts that they are not using for any other purpose but air, but they could 
bo used at any otlier time for other purixises; at the present time they are 
using them for nothing else than air. 

Q. The Mountain View' shaft wliich Is stated w'fis w'orking at the present 
time wliile they w'ero repairing their engine ami shaft, tliey are using that air 
course and lioistiiig ore and working men w’hile they are making the repairs, 
are they not? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has been a biMietit, then, to the company ns w’ell as to the men? — A. 
Oil, yes; there is no question about tliat. 

Q. Do you think that company could make an improvement on their present 
air courses? — A. Well, I would say this, that within the lust two years they 
have taken a great Interest — tlie last four years — in regard to thejr air course.s, 
because the mines were getting warm and it became nece.ssary tlnit tliey should 
do tho.se thlng.s. 

Q. Men have been able to do a great deal more with goorl air than w'itli jxxir 
air? — A. Well, I can give you an example of that. In that East Grey Rock 
mine, that I w'as telling you about, that w'as so warm, after tliey got this air 
shaft to the 1,100 and connected down to the 1,600, tlie superintendent told me 
that it reduced the cost of tlielr mining of their ore 35 cents. 

Q. A ton?— A. Ye.s; a ton. 

Senator J. C. McCabthy. Mr, Orem, do you know of any reason w'hy traj) 
doors could not be used for manw'ays in the different levels so as to maintain 
a continuation of air In the slopes? 

A. In some places they have; they are just beginning to do that recently. 
I have noticed during the last year where they are putting doors in the man- 
ways, and have them so that they can close them when you go down through 
them. 

Q. Do you consider that a very good Improvement? — A. I do. 

Q. Do you know of any reason w'hy a certain amount of ore could not be 
kept nearly all the time In the various chutes In order to help the circulation 
of air? — A. Yes; but the shift bosses won’t let you do It 

Q. Assuming that the shift bosses had orders from the general manager to 
do that, would there be any drawback to the management, os a rule, by leaving 
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the ore — or, at least, a little ore In the various chutes? — A. You mean In order 
to stop the circulation going up the chute? 

Q. Yes ; that is my idea. — A. Well, if you could do it it wouldn’t hurt any- 
thing. 

Q. Would it help any nt all? — A. Well, it might. Supposing, for example, 
that your floors were practically worked out where your manways were, and 
your chutes were near the top, and your biggest part of ore was nt the breast, 
by keeping that place closed you drive your air to the stope where the men 
were working, that is your idea? 

Q. That is my idea exactly. Of course, you understand, ^Ir. Orem, that in 
case that they discontinue the use of an ore chute, a small trapdoor would 
answer the purpose equally as well. — A. Yes; but they will fill them with 
waste. 

Q. It would answer the purpose, would It not? — A. They saw off the mouth 
of the chute and fill it with waste — they fill tlie chute with waste. 

Q. Then, your idea is, Mr. Orem, that the rivalry between the shift bosses 
to establish a record on their particular shift is the reason why ore chutes are 
sometimes emptied of ore? — A. I think that is half of it. 

Q. Isn’t that the whole of it? — A. A man is generally figured on the amount 
of rock that he gels up. Y'ou know if a shift boss walks down through a sill 
and don’t hear the rock rolling in the box, there is s<miethlng doing when he 
goes up, Jerry. That is my general idea al)out that. I might give you a little 
more data as to the mines in Butte, but I would have to remember it from 
men\ory. 

Q. Your idea, as ti whole, is that the conditions are being rapidly Improved 
in Butte? — A. Oh, they are 100 per cent better than th(‘y were a year ago. I 
do believe that tlu‘y should k(>ep those air shafts down within a reasonable 
depth of their main working shaft. 

Q. What would you c<msider a reascmahle distance? — A. Any place so that 
they could connect within 1(X) feet or so. 

llepresontatlve J. (h I>rFFY. It Is not practical for to carry your air course 
down within 100 feet or 200 feet of your work shaft, because you have got to 
extend your drift? 

A, It is all right to kwp them so that you can connect them right up. I will 
tell you what I have seen recently, to show you how they are doing those things. 
Over there in the Oagnon, Ferns had the same system ; he would sink a winze 
down 50 or 60 feet; see, way in ov(‘r there almve their bottom level, then when 
they get umler that place, you see they would only have to run a raise 40 or 60 
feet a!id they would have their raise through — the air would he in the bottom — 
they would put thc*lr waste in and start to fill their stopes. It is a great help. 
They are using that system a great deal there now. 

Senator J. C. McCautuy. Have they unif<>rm sizes to go by in the matter of 
establishing air courses in the various mines? 

A. No; they have not, but If they find it Is not largo enough — they are going 
to do that on this Granite Mountain; they sunk a two compartment, now they 
are going to raise it out another compartment. Tliey did the same thing on the 
air course in the Hams; they first raised it out two compartments; they saw it 
was not pulling air enougii, so that they raistnl it out four compartments. It is 
quite a job, you know, to keep those places open. 

Uepresentatlve P. J. Dvkfy. In most shafts they sink now, which are sunk 
now. they sink one or two compartments ami then raise, do they not? 

A, They never sink a shaft less than two compartments. 

0. And raise it and make it four compartments or wliatever size they want 
lt?“~'A, Yes. 

Q. Now, in blasting, is It necessary to blast at noon in these mines, or could 
they drill all shift and blast going off each shift and leave rock for th^ 
muckers? — A. Well, now, that Is a hard proposition. Supposing your partners 
were working In a drift and they drilled four or five holes, you come on and 
drill five more, do you think it would be right to wait until night before blasting 
that round of holes? 

Q. In cases it takes more than eight or nine holes to pull it? — A. Sometimes 
it does not and sometimes it does. I have not any authority to tell them when 
they shall blast or shall not ; but it is not customary to blast in most of the' mines 
in Butte nt noon, because their mine would be full of smoke daring some hours 
afterwards; but you take places — now, Pat, where you are Working in drifts, 
and crosscuts, and places like that, if you limited the time of blasting you would- 
stop the pro^'ss— would stop the progress, would you hot? 
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Q. I will answer you this way. In most drifts whore you have got to drill 
five holes, clean out your holes, tear down, get floors, you have got a shift’s 
work.— A. Oh, no. Let me tell you another thing In regard to the working of 
a mine. They are generally either running a crosscut or drift in on tiie same 
level. It is generally customary to drill in one while they muck In the other. 
I tliink that is a good scheme ; they generally blast going off shift. 

Senator J. 0. McCauthy. In otlier words, you think it Is impractical to estab- 
lish any particular line of work or determine what can be done in any particular 
vein in all places of the mine? 

A. No ; I don’t think it is practical. 

Senator W. E. Chuistopheb. Is tliere any authority in the law, either the 
civil or penal law, that clothes you with authority as mine inspector to overcome 
these conditions; tiiat is, do you know of any? 

A. Why, all I know of is that we can recommend. I believe that there is a 
place there, Is I am not raistalcen, tliat If a man gets a statement from a man 
signed by two or tliree different individuals in regard to tlie safety of a place, 
fliat is the duty of the mine inspcn.'tor or Ids deputy to investigate that. I be- 
lieve I hjive liud one or two occurrences of that wlien I went into olllce, signed 
liy two miJK'rs that worked in the place, and I immediately went over tlicre and 
rectified that demand. 

Itepresentutive P. J. Duffy. That Is a matter of protection and safety to the 
miners? 

A. Anything that endangers or pertains to tlie life of a miner, it is the mining 
Inspector’s business to recomimsid that tliose places sliould be fixed safe. 

g. JIow long would it take you to go tlirougli all the Butte mines ami examine 
lliem? — A. Well, for a fellow to go tlirougli tliein tlioroughly it would take him 
two montlis and a Iialf or tliree months. I mean if he would go through every 
raise. He could go tlirougli In less time than that by hurrying. 

Q. I mean to examine them, to see what condition they are in? — A. I believe It 
would take that time. 

Q. Two months and a half or tliree anonths? — A. Yes. I have certain times 
that I go through if I liavc an accident, or such ; I generally go through a level 
or two. That way you arc generally in toucli wltli tliem all the time; you see 
from memory I can tell you pretty near everything around there. 

Q. Is tlM re enough work there for another deputy with you? — A. Well, I don’t 
hardly think there Is, I’at. There miglit be. I lielieve one man can attend to 
that district all right. Of course a man over there is up against It a great 
many times; he is the llincllglit for everything. 

Q. That is what I am getting at. — A. He is a gentleman sometimes and some- 
times he is otherwise. 

Q. Do you think that with another deputy that any good could be accom- 
pli.slie<I? — A. I don’t believe so In tliat district, because friction might come 
hetwwn the two deputies. That’s all. 

(Whereupon Mr. William Walsh, mine Inspector, submitted written paper for 
tlie consideration of the committee. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded, the meeting was adjourned subject to the 
call of the chairman.) 


Report of Joint Committee. 

Helena, Mont., February 16, 1011. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Montana. 

Gentlemen; “We, your committee, duly and regularly api>oInted for the pur- 
pose of investigating and rep<irting upon the sanitary conditions and tlie con- 
ditions of ventilation of the mines In this State, especially of Butte, respectfully 
report as follows: 

The entire committee visited the city of Butte on January 5, 1911, arriving 
there at 2.55 p. m., and upon arrival notified the different managers of the mines, 
and also the officers of the Butte miners’ union, that our mission was to inves- 
tii^ate the sanitary and ventilating conditions of the mines, and Informed 
them that the committee would proceed with tlie Investigation the following 
morning. ^ 

On the following morning at 9.30 a. m., accompanied by Mr. John GllUe, 
general superintendent of the Amalgamated mines; B. H. Dunshee, assistant 
supeiintendent of the company ; J. C. Adams, superlntemlent of tlip Boston A 
Montana Consolidated Mining Co.; Thomas Mitchell, foreman of the lAJonanl 
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mine; D. D. Sullivan, president of the Butte KUtoei'S' union; and ,w k 
G uelfi, vice president of tlie Butte miners’ union, the committee insijeetwl th 
change room or dry room, where they found 600 lockers for the use of 
men employed in which to change their clothes, with cement floors, sliaiv-o. 
baths, and wash rooms. The committee was very favorably impressed wiUi ho 
fact that the companies were doing wdiat they could to prevent the men from 
exposure. , ^ 

IVe u'ere then lowered to the 1,200’ foot level of the Leonard mine, mikI wp 
^v’cre shown doors installed for the purpose oi changing the course ot air. h’e 
wore then lowered to the 1,400-foot level and went through stope No. 16C3 to 
the 1,800-foot JeveJ. At tlie crosscut Ao. 1S03 the temperature there registomi 
73 ** and at the breast 82°. Then we went through the 1,800-foot level to tho 
West Calnsa mine and t'oniancho air shaft. IVe were then taken to the surface 
for lunch. After lunch the committee went through several stopes and drifts 
of the Mountain View and Pennsylvania mines. The temperature from the 
back of the crosscut No. 1813 of the Pennsylvania was 70°. 

After coming to the surface the committee were taken to the engine-room 
and shown the safety ai)plhinccs on the engine to prevent tlie cages or skips 
from going into the sheave wiieels. 

On January 7 the committee, accompanied by the ofTlcers of the miners’ 
union, went to the (Original mine, and we were lowered to the 2,000-foot level 
to the pump station. Temperature at tills point was 73° ; through stope No. 
2101 temperature registered 88°. Olimbed through stopes and drifts of Gagnon 
and Original mines to 2,400-foot level of the Original mine, where the tem- 
perature in the west drift was 78°. Went up to surface for lunch. After 
lunch the committee went to the plant of the Great Fulls I’ower Oo., near the 
High Ore mine, and to the compressor room of the Diamond mine, and then to 
the Speculator mine of the Nortli Butte Mining Co., where they were lowered 
to the ],G00-foot level, accompanied by Mr. John Pope, manager, and Mr. Dan 
Courtney, foreman, and went through stojie No. 1810. On the twentieth floor 
the temperature was 80°. Then we w’ent to No. 182C raise, where the tem- 
perature was 80° ; then through stope No. 1838, 300 feet west of No. 1816, 
where the temperature was 72° ; then to 1,800-foot level and climbed down 
raise No. 2018, through the stope, where the temperature was 80°, and then to 
the 200- foot level station, wliere the temperature was 78° ; and from this point 
to surface, when the committee, after a consultation with the otfleers of the 
comiiunies and tlie miners’ union, concluded that they had been shown through 
the Ix'st and worst places that Ixith parties had to show them, and dochled to 
leave for Helena to continue the Investigation at a later date upon some course 
that the majority of the committee might determine. 

On Jauuury 10 the committee met pursuant to cull of the chairman. Chair- 
man Leighton called tlie meeting to order and stated that he had telephoned the 
president of the Butte miners’ union, and was Informed that the union would 
meet that night. On motion, duly seconded, the chairman was authorized and 
Instructed to rcHiuest the Butte miners’ union to appoint one of their members 
from oacli of tlie following mines—- 

Original, Stewart, Gagnon, Jrouiitain Con, Bell & Diamond, East Grey Rock, 
Speculator, Badger, BulTalo, HIgli Ore, Never Sweat, Anaconda, St. Lawrence, 
Colorado, Pennsylvania, Tramway, Silver Bow, West Calusa, Leonard, Pittsmoiit, 
Blackrock, Elm Orluin to appear before tills committee to give such evidence 
as tliey might wish, each of said memliers to lie working in the mine he repre- 
sents ; also to notify the managements of those properties of the action taken. 

Tlie chairman thereupon notified tlie Butte miners’ union of the action of the 
committee, as above set forth ; whereupon the Butte miners’ union informed the 
< halrman that they preferred s-endlng a committee of five or six to appear before 
this Joint committee. 

Whereupon, at the request of the Butte miners’ union, the committee caused 
to be summoned to appear before them the following witnesses : Dan Holland, 
Jacob Oliver, J. C. Lowney, John Vickers, Dan D. Sullivan, Joseph Guelfl, John 
Driscoll, James McQulre, John Daly, Patrick Cloonan, and William Walsh. 
Other witnesses appearing before the committee were Dr. P. H. McCarthy, John 
Gillie, John D. Pope, Dr. W. F. Mnglnn, Dr. T. J. Murray, and W. B, Orem. 

Whereupon, on January 24, the committee was called to order by the chairman, 
and Chairman I^lghton made the following statement as to what testimony 
should be adduced before the committee: 

Gentlemen, there Is one thing that I wish to state, and that Is this, that in 
the testlmfi^y that will be given by the vartotis witnesses here, I wish that it 
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would be confined absolutely to those two conditions that this joint committee 
is called upon to thoroughly investigate and inquire Into, and those are the 
sanitary conditions of the mines of the State, especially of Butte, and tlie con- 
ditions of ventilation. In our other meetings that we have had and those whom 
we have met, especially at the meeting In Butte, they seemed to drift off from 
those two subjects and wandered into other things. As we are now to begin 
taking testimony pertaining to thase two subjects, we can not allow extraneous 
inatier to be brought in, but only evidence pertaining to these two subjects, 
sanitary conditions and the conditions of ventilation ; and we propose to subprena 
and bring before this committee other minors from Butte, as many as we see fit, 
and also the mine owners, or any man whom we think ean bring us any infor- 
mation in regard to tins matter, for It is the object of tli(‘ committi'e, and It is 
the desii»e of the twelfth legislative assembly that we should get to the bottom of 
this matter and see if w^e can not enact some law, or In some manner correct 
those things that seem to be prevailing over there that are wrong. Ocuise- 
Qiiently I ask those who take the witness stand to iememl)er that we can not 
allow anything but that pertaining to these two siihjecls. 

Whereupon the folh^wiiig witiu'sses were calUMl, duly sworn, and testified: 
I*. J. Duffy, Dan Holland, .Ta<‘ol) Oliver, and .T. C. I.owney. 

Whereupon, on January 30, the <'oimniltee was called toonha’hy the chairman, 
and the following wdtn(‘sses were called, duly sworn, and testified': John Vickers 
Dan D. Sullivan, Joseph Ou(*lfl, John Driscoll. 

Whoreui>on, on January 31, the committee w'as called to order by the chair- 
man, and the followdng witnesses were called, duly sworn, and tostltkal : Dr 
P. H. IMcCarthy, James IMcQuire, John Daly, Patrick Cloonan, John Cllllle, and 
John D. Pope. 

Whereupon, on February 1, the committee was called to order by the chairman, 
and the following witnesses w’cre called, duly sw’orn, and tesUfiecl: James Me- 
Quire, Dr. W. F. INTaginn, Dr, T. J. Murray, and W'illfam Walsh. 

Whereupon, on February 8, the committee was cjdU^l lo order by the chair- 
man, and Mr. W. B. Orem was called, duly sworn, and testified. 

^ After considering all the testimony adduced before us and after due delibera- 
tion, wo respectfully submit our conclusions as follows: 

We find that the companies in Butte are doing all in tlufir power to perfect 
their ventilation and sanitary conditions, and are not sparing expense in doing 
so. The rninlng sanitary cars are to be installed in all of the mines in Butte 
some already being in use. 

The testimony of Mr. Oillie shows that the following mines have Ix^en in- 
stalled with fans in the last year : 


Ciiblc foot 
I)or tulnutc. 


1.200 Pennsylvania 00.000 

Mitchell shaft 40,000 

Garnlietta shaft 40,000 

1,000 Leonanl GO, 0(K) 

Barns air shaft 90,000 

1,700 Tramway 73, 000 

1.200 Tramway ,^»0, (XK) 

Gagnon air shaft 30,000 


Cubic fo<'t 
per minute. 

Green IVIountain shaft r>4, (XX) 

Parnell sliaft 7.^, (XX) 

Corra shaft 7.1,000 

Origimil .shaft .10, 0(X) 

East Stewart shaft 50,000 


Total 753, 000 


From the testimony of I^fr. John Gillie, Mr. .Tohn Pope, William Walsh, 
State mine inspector, and Mr. W. B. Orem, deputy mine inspector, it will 
seen that raises are being put in all the mines to pi-mluce better ventilation. 
Mr. Gillie, superintendent of the Amalgamated Co., and Mr. Pope, superintendent 
of the North Butte Mining Co., a.ssured the committee that they were sparing 
no expense to have the mines properly ventilated and the sanitary conditions 
perfected ; their testimony shows that It Is to the interest of the companies to 
bring about good sanitary conditions and ventilating condltibns. The preijon- 
derance of tho testimony of the miners themselves shows that tlie oi>erator8 
In Butte are making a systematic effort to improve the sanitary and ventilating 
conditions In that district 

The committee summoned to appear before them three able physicians from 
the city of Butte, who had performed many autopsies on these miners who 
were supposed to have died from tlie so-called miners’ consumption. Their 
testimony definitely proves that the conditions of the mines can not alone pro- 
duce consumption, but that the occupation of a miner Is such, due to absence 
of sunshine and natural surfac*e conditions, that It tends to so weaken and Irrl- 
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tute the lungs that a miner is more liable to contract the disease called con- 
sumption, and for this reason tuberculosis is more prevalent in a mining com- 
munity than elsewhere. , . , ^ ..... i 

The testimony taken upon the several hearings held by our committee has 
been transcribed and is herewith submitted and made a part of this report. 

Your committee also submits and presents herewith a suitable bill for an 
act which your committee believes might tend to correct any troubles com- 
plained of, and recommended to the consideration of the legislature, 
llespectfully submitted. 


GILLIE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Ntitnhcr of fans and horscpoiver vsrd in vrntilatinff mines of Anaconda Copper 

Mining Co. 


INiim- 

ber 

of 

fans. 


Anaconda. . 


Po 

Never Sweat — 

Do 

High Ore 

Do 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Diamond 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Gra^^Kock 

Movuitaln ton- 
soUdalod. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stewiu-d 

Do 

Do 

Original 

Do 

Belmont 

NVttle 

Leonard 

Do 

Do 

West Colusa . . 
Mountal* View'. . 

Do 

ronnsvlvonia 

Do 

Berkeley 

Mountain View. . 
East Colusa 

Ella 

Tramway . . 


American Blower 
Co , No. 100. 

Sirocco, No 4 

Sirocco, No. 11 1 

Sirocco. No. 4... 
Sirocco., No. 11.. 
Sirocco, No 6... 
Sirocco, No 4... 
Sirocen, No.St.. 
Vcnture.No.o.. 
Sirocco, No. 13.. 
Sirocco, No. 11.. 
Sirocco, No 4... 
Sirocco, No. 3i.- 
Sirocco, No. ll.. 
Sirocco, No. 3|.. 


0.34 

o.2i 

0.11 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Sirocco, No. 1 

Sirocco, No, 4 
Sirocco. No. 3; 
Sirocco, No. 

Sirocco, No, 

Sirocco, No. 4 

Sirocco, No. SL 

Sirocoo, No. li. 
Sirocco, No 2i. 
Sirocco, No. 6.. 
Sirocco, No. 2i. 

do 

Sirocco, No. 15. 
Sirocco, mill type.. 

Buffalo 

Sirocco, No. 15 

do ' 

Buffalo 

do 

Sirocco, No. 6 

do 

do I 

Buffalo 

Sirocco No. 6 

American Blow'er 
Co. 

Sirocco No. 15.... 

Conoldial 

,do 

Sirocco No. 4 

Sirocco No. 2^.... 


Installation. 


Surface 

Underground 

Surface 

Underground . 

Surface 

Underground 

do 

do 

— do 

Surface 

do , 

Underground . 

...do 

Surface 

Underground J 
Surface 


Cubic 

feet 

tier 

minute. 


110,000 

0.S2O 
63,t>00 
9,820 
.53,600 
19, .500 
9,820 
6,620 


Underground . 

do 

do 

Surface 

Under groiutd . 

do 

Surface.... 
Underground . 

do 

do 

Surface 

do 

Underground . 

do 

Surface 

do 

do 

Underground . 

do 

do 

do 

Surface 

do 

..do 


do 

Underground 

do 

do 

do 


a 3 , .">00 
60.000 
9,820 
6,620 
53,600 
6.620 

83.500 

9,820 
6. 020 
3,636 
60,000 
9,820 
6.620 
60,000 
3,636 

3,636 
100 000 
9,820 
30,000 
100,000 
100,000 
30,000 

30.000 

19.500 
19,500 
19,600 

30.000 
19,500 

110.000 

100,000 

60.000 
75,000 

9,820 

3,636 


ITorse- 

[tower. 

Re- 

volu- 

tions 

per 

min- 

ute. 

I‘res- 

s\ire. 

Motor 

horse- 

power. 



Ounces. 


I.IO.O 



150.0 

17 5 

1.120 

3.8 

20.0 

60 5 

294 

2 0 

75.0 

17 5 

1,120 

3.8 

20,0 

50.5 

294 

2 0 

75 0 

27.5 

660 

3.0 

80.0 

17.5 

1,120 

3.8 

20.0 

9 4 

1,130 

3.0 

10.0 

98 0 

278 

2 .3 

100 0 

70.5 

328 

2 5 

75 0 

17 6 

1,120 

3 8 

20.0 

9 . l 

1,130 

3.0 

10.0 

50.5 

291 

2.0 

75.0 

9 4 

1, 130 

3.0 

10.0 

98.0 

278 

2.5 

100.0 

17.5 

1.120 

3.8 

20 0 

9.4 

1 , 1.30 

3.0 

10.0 

6 5 

1,700 

3.6 

7.5 

70 5 

328 

2.5 

75.0 

17.5 

1.120 

3.8 

20.0 

9.4 

1,130 

3.0 

10.0 

70.5 

328 

2.6 

75.0 

6.6 

1,700 ' 

316.0 

7.5 

6 . .5 

1,700 

’* 316.0 

7.5 

6 5 

1,700 

318.0 

7.5 

150.0 

225 

3.0 

mo 

17.5 

1,120 

8.8 

20.0 




40.0 

mo 

225 

3.0 

150.0 

mo 

225 

3.0 

160.0 




60.0 




75.0 

27.5 

660 

8.6 

30.0 

27.5 

660 

3.0 

30.0 

27.5 

660 

3.0 

30.0 




75.0 

27.5 

660 

3.0 

30.0 

128.0 



150.0 

150.0 

225 

3.0 

mo 

28.0 



60.0 

51 0 



100.0 

17 . .5 

1,120 

318.0 

20.0 

H 

1,700 

316.0 

7.5 


Total number of fans 

Total horse pow’er used 

Total capacity (cubic feat per minute).. 


72 

L721.2 

)M,108 
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MINING CONDITIONS AT BUTTE, MONT. 

POPE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

List of accidents, North Butte Minitiff Co. 


Slight. 


Total. 


1907. 

UndercTound: 

Fall of roclc from breast, hanginp-wall, etc 

Fall of rock or articles down shaft, chute, manway, etc 

lly mine «\rs 

Exploaion.s 

Miscellaneous 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc 

Total 

Surface: KandUng lumber (total j 


Average number of men cmploved:' Surface, 17.),* underground, 
676; total, TjI. 

190S. 

Underground; 

Fall of rock from brea-.f , hanging-wall, etc 

Fall of rocks or articles down shaft, chute, manway, etc. . . 
By mine cars. 


tools or machinery 


fiscellaneous. 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc. . 
By gas 

Total 


Surface: 

Loading limber. 
Miscellaneous , . . 


Total 

Grand total 

Average number of men employed.* Surface, 95, underground, 
tKlo; total, •'1(1 

1009. 

Underground: 

Fall of rock from breast, hanging wall, etc 

Fall of rock or articles down shall , chute, manway, etc . . . . 

lly mine cars 

E.x plosions 

By tools or machinery 

Miscellaneous • 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc 

Found dead, no cause known 

By electricity 


15 

1 


,! 


Total 

Surface: By tools or machinery . 


Average number of men employed:* Surface, 96, tmdergroimd, 
802; total, 898. 

1910. 

Underground: 

Fdl of 


rock from breast, hanging wall, etc 

Fall of rock or articles down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 

By mine cars 

Explosions.. 


By tools or machinery. 
Mlseella 


By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 


Total. 


Surface: 

^ tools or matulnery . 
Ilandllng timber 


Total 

Grand total.. 


18 

3 

6 

1 

0 

3 


20 

2 

3 

1 

5 

0 


53 

1 


27 

7 

7 

3 
1 

4 

8 


, I.. 


Average number of men employed: » Surface, 114; underground, 

725; total, 839. 

t Number of men employed arrived at by dividing total number of shifts per yedr by 300. 
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List of accidents, North Butte Mining Co. — Continued. 


Under wound: 
Fall of rock 


1911. 


from breast, banging wall, etc 

Fall of rock or articles down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 

By mine cars 

Explosions 

Miscellaneous 

By tools or machinery 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc 

Injured on cage 


Total 

Surface: By tools or machinery (total). 


(jirand total. 


Average number of men employed: > Surface, 1 15; underground, 
714; total, 829. 

1912. 

Underground: 

Fall of rock from breast, hanging wall, el c 

Fall of rock or articles down shaft, chute, manway, etc — 

By mine cars 

By tools or miwhinery and timbei 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc 

By skip or cage 

By electricity 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Surface; 

By machinery 

Lumber pile 


(Jrand total . 


Slight. 


Average number of men employed: i Surface, 12.'), underground, 
774; total, 899. 

1913. 

Underground: 

Fall of rock from broa,st, hanging wall, etc 

Fall of rock or articles downthaft, chute, manway, etc. . . 

By mine oars 

By tools or machinery and timber 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc 

By skip or cage 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Surface; 

By machinery 

T/Umher pile 

Ore bin 


Grand total 

Average numlierof men employed:* Surface, 14.5. underground, 
7G9: total, 914. Number days mine operated In 1913, 34.5. 


IIG 

33 

29 

39 

9 

‘’i9' 

275 

.5 

2 

1 


Total. 


If 

.1 


80 

l.l 

21 

21 


r)3 

37 

32 

40 

10 

1 

19 


1 Niunber of men employed arrived at by dividing total number of shifts per year by 360. 
Noth.— I t should be explained that the accidents entitled “Slight" embrace the most trivial accidents, 
such as a cut or bruised finger or toe, and lu the largo majority of these cases the employee loses no time at 
all. The above is drawn up in accordance with the Form u.sed by the Bureau of Labor at Washington, 
and serious accidents are those which prevent a man from returning to work in less than two weeks. 


STEWART EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


The State of Montana, 
Department of Attorney General, 

Helena, November 18, 19H. 


Hon. Ijcwis K. Brown, 

Secretai'y U. S. Committee on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 13th Instant, addressed to Hon. Sana. 
Stewart, governor, Helena, Mont, has been by him transmitted to this depart- 
ment, With r^uest that the desired Information be furnished from this office. 
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In compliance tliorewitli I am dlroctetl by Attorney General Kelly to zive 
you the following: 

The tleclsion of the Supreme Court of Montana, with reference to the taxa- 
tion of minerals, etc., reserved by railroads when land is sold, separate an<l 
apart from the land, will be found in the case of Northern Pacifle Uailroad Co. 
V. Mjelde, reported in 48 Mont., 2S7 ; 137 Pac., 386. 

We have no law in this State ai)ecincally relating to boycott. 

The law of our State with reference to protection of discharged employees 
and the prevention of blacklisting, Ls found in sections 17ur>, 1756, 17.57, and 
8047, llevised Codes of 1907. For your information these sectioas are set forth 
herein : 


“ 1755. If any person, after having discharged an employee from his service 
prevents, or iittempts to iirevent, by word or writing of any kind, sucli dls- 
chai ged eniplo.^ee from obtaining employm(*nt with any otlier jierson, such 
person is piini.shable ns provided in pnragrupli 8467 (656), of the Penal’ Code, 
and Is liable in punitive damages to such discharged |X‘r.son, to be recovereil by 
civil action; no person Is prohibited from iiit\)rining, by word or writing, any 
person to whom sucli dischurge<l jicr.son or employee lias apiilied for ernplov- 
mont, a truthful statement of the reason for such di.schargo. 

“ 1750. If any company or corporation in tins State authorizes or allows any 
of its agents to blacklist, or any person does blacklist, any discharged em- 
ployee, or attempts b.v word or writing or any other means whatever, to pre- 
vent any di.scharged emiiloyee, or any employee who may have voluntarily 
left said company’s service, from obtaining employment with another person, 
except as jirovided for in the next preccnling sci*tlon, such company or corpora- 
tion or Iverson is liable in punitive damages to sucli employi'e so prevented 
from obtaining employment, to be recovereil by him in lavil uelion; and is also 
punisjiable as provided in paragraph 8107 of tlie Penal (^ode. 

liHi. It is the duty of any person, after having discharged any employee 
from his service, upon demand by .such discharged employee', to fnrnisli him in 
writing a full, succinct, and complete statement of the reason of his discharge, 
and if such person n'fuses so to do viihin a reasonable time aft(*r such de- 
mand, it is unlawful thoroafler for sucli person to furnish any statement of 
the reason of such disi-harge to any per.son, or in any way to blacklist or to 
jirevent sic )i diseburgod person from procuring employment elsewhere; sub- 
ject to the penalties and damages prescribed in tills chapter. 

“ 8407. Every per.son who violates any of llie provl.sloiis of C^liapter XXI (now 
Chapter II), Title VTI, Part III, of the Political Code, relating to the protec- 
tion of discliargt*d employees, and the prevention of blacklisting, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

Yours, very truly, 


.John ,7. McTJi'in.nkss, 
Secretary to Attorney (Jeneral. 


O’BEIEN EXHIBIT HO. 1. 


Industrial Relations CoMiiissioN. 


Court Ilnuae, Butte, Mont. 


Deab Sirs: In accordance with my promise I herewith submit to you the 
names of men who the Amalgamated Co. .sent liome to vote on the night of 
May 19, 1914, also on the night of Rlay 26 of the same year. 

1 wish to state that in my wide experience in the various mines of the world 
that I might l)e able to give some valuable testimony regarding removing the 
cause of tuberculosis in the mines of Butte. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Wm. O’Buien. 


Names of men who were sent home by the company to vote on alx)ve date: 
Have interviewetl two of these men and they refuse to have their iiaiiies sub* 
mitted through fear of being blacklisted. — W. O’B. 


EVANS EXHIBIT NO. I. 

In the District Ourt of the United States, District of Montana. 
Joseph Modena, as Administrator, v. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. No. 151. 
This action is for wrongful death. It was commenced in this court and 

in Stivor TtrkW I'Vvi'l n fv In fhn rifvial.kn nf 4-V>l<3 l4<£u1.^i.nl A\a4-wttnt- 
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the cause of action arose. For trial plaintiff moves to transfer it to Lewis and 
Clark County, in the Helena division. The motion is resisted. Like motions 
are made In three like cases. The grounds of the motion are that plaintiff 
can not have a fair or an impartial trial hereof in Silver Bow County and 
can not have such fair or impartial trial “ before a jury or panel composed in 
whole or In part of residents of Silver Bow County or Deer Lodge County, In 
Montana.” Said counties are two of four constituting the Butte division. The 
motion was heard on aflUlavits and oral testimony. The oral testimony was 
that of one of defendant’s counsel, a witness for both parties, to certain em- 
ployment of him and other of said counsel by others than defendant, to 
property purchases by defendant, and other matters of little materiality. 

Plaintiff presented atlldavits of twenty-throe attorneys and four other per- 
sons, and defendant presented affidavits of thirty-one attorneys and forty-one 
other persons. Of these, defendant asserts plaintiff’s are of attorneys interested 
in personal Injury litigation and plaintiff retorts defendant’s are of attorneys 
interested in corporation practice. In the main both are correct, with no 
apparent discrotlit to either. 

Plaintiff’s four affidavits other than by attorneys are by two persons inter- 
ested in tills and the like motions and one by a person who heretofore has been 
unsuccessful in a personal-injury action against defendant. Defendant’s forty- 
one aflldavlts other than by attorneys are mostly by prominent and leading 
liusiness men and public oflicers of the counties of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge, 
with some few by agents and employees of defendant. In substance, plaintiff’s 
affidavits are that defendant is of great and preponderatory magnitude in the 
mining and smelting industries of said counties to the extent of employing 
therein nearly one-half the men thereof; that nearly all the people of said 
counties depend for support upon mining and the good will of defendant ; that 
defendant’s agents and servants have taken an interest in politics and have 
dominated conventions in Silver Bow County; that defendant and its agents 
have other business connections in said counties; that defendant maintains a 
card system to identify its employees; that defendant is of wealth and intlu- 
ence, and (note, one affidavit oidy by one of plaintiff’s counsel to all the fol- 
lowing) so great has been that Influence In ‘‘the life political, economical, and 
judicial ” of said counties It has established in the minds of the i>eople thereof 
” a fear of deciding any cause against this corporation or against any other 
corporation in favor of an individual”; that in a little more than the last 
seven years, though many cases have been brought against defendant and other 
named corporations, afliant Is Informed and believes that there has not been a 
verdict rendered in Silver Bow County against any of said corporations ; that 
in the last seven years, though personal-injury and death cases have been tried 
in this court sitting in Silver Bow County, afliant is informed and believes that 
there has not been a verdict rendered for any plaintiff; that affiant ” avers 
that it is impossible for any ordinary litigant to secure a fair or an impartial 
trial in the above-entitled court before any Jury consisting in whole or in part 
of residents of Silver Bow County or of residents of Deer Lodge County in 
Montana.” 

Twenty-six of plaintiff’s affidavits are duplicate copies of a single blank 
original, wherein each attorney executing one inserted his name in the proper 
blank. These affidavits recite that affiants have “heard many people talk on 
the subject of whether any ordinary litigant or any litigant at all can have a 
fair and impartial trial before any Jury whereon there are residents ” of said 
counties. But this is a mere intrusive or detached statement and goes for 
nothing, for not only is there silence as to the tenor of the “ talk ” or of con- 
sensus of opinion by it expressed, if any was expressed, but it Is not alleged it 
is In any way the basis of affiants’ belief therein declared that “ it Is impos- 
sible in the above-entitled action to have a fair or an impartial trial of this 
cause before a Jury consisting in whole or in part of residents ” of said counties. 

In substance defendant’s affidavits are that the makers are in a position to 
know, and do know, the state of public opinion and sentiment in said counties 
in relation to the defendant ; that there is not therein any bias or fear or favor 
or prejudice or sentiment making in behalf of defendant nor any dread or fear 
of defendant nor any condition, sentiment, or reason which in the affiants’ 
opinion would In any way prevent plaintiff from securing a fair and impartial 
trial hereof in Silver Bow County and before a Jury composed of residents of 
said counties; that they have never heard of any attempt by defendant to 
Influence or punish any litigant, witness, or juror (note, plaintiff does not 
charge any thereof) ; that (note, affidavits by defendant’s agents only) defend- 
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ant pays no attention to the residence of witnesses and jurors and neltlier 
seeks iior obtains information In respect to their conduct in any case ; that de- 
fendant in no manner discriminates in its employments or otherwise because 
of witness or jury service or for any reason at all due to litigation. 

And all those executing defendant’s alHdavits declare that tliey know of no 
reason, and believe none exists, wliy this case cannot be fairly and impartially 
tried Iierein and before a jury of residents of said counties, and that they believe 
a fair and impartial trial can be so had. In an aflUlavlt by one of defendant’s 
counsel it Is stated that for years defendant’s iKdley has been to settle, wlien 
resoiinbly possible, all claims against it for personal injuries Irrespective of 
liability; tliat in 1913 it settled ‘K)3 such claims; that since March, 1910, but 
two personnl-Injiiry cases against defemlaiit luive been tried In Silver Bow 
(’ovinty, tliough 87 thercv)f Iinve been there commencc'fl, and almost all of which 
have been settled ; that so far has defendant pursued this policy that to one 
of those executing an aftidavit presented herein by plaintiff defendant paid 
.'153, noo after his action for piwsonal Injuries against defendant had been upon 
trial finally disposed of adversely to him; that in a little more than seven years 
Inst past In the State court In Silver Bow Ooiinty in ncfions against de- 
fendant or the other corporations namcnl in plainfllT’s nflidavlts six verdicts 
were rendered for plaintiffs an<l seven for defendants; that in the same period 
in this court sitting in said county In personal-injury or dt'ath actions, wiicreln 
juries were properly Instructed and verdicts not directed, four verdicts were 
rendered for plaintiffs and six for defendants; that in the last five years In 
tlie State court In said <*ounty in personal-injury nctimis against tlio city of 
Butte and other corporations not of those named In plaintiff’s atlidnvlls a great 
many verdicts have beim reiuhTed for plaintilTs and approximately 40 for 
defendants, including 12 for said city. It is also therein alh'ged that efforts 
have long been made by one of plaintiffs counsel and others to promote “per- 
sonal-injury business” and to that end in sai<l counties, by political and other 
nl)uso, to create public sentiment adverse to defendant and other corporations, 
which is by said counsel in so far as he is coms'rned in effect denied. 

It is further allegrvl that in none of the eases af<u*osal<l in the State court was 
jiny effort made to secure a change of venue from Silver Bow County; that in 
sahl count.v juries, even as elsewhere, are inclined to return verdicts for plain- 
tiffs in p(*i '-onnl-injury cases “if any basis whatever can be found therefor,” 
and that if this motion for transfer for trial l)e granted it will Inconvenience 
witnesses, increase expense, and in effect estahlisli that none of cjises wherein 
defendant Is a party shall be tried where tlioy originate In Silver Bow County 
or before any jur>' wla'reon are r('si<lon<s of eitlua* of said counties. This state- 
Tueiit of what court records show is undented, has b(‘on verified in this court, 
and is taken ns true in respect to the State court. It Is first to he observed that 
by statute and rule of court of the force of st.nfuV the place of trial of this 
action is where It originated and was commenced, liolh pai’lles have a vesled, 
substantial, and vuluahle right to h.ave it there trie<l, of which neither of them 
oan be Involuntarily deprived save for go<Ml cause. Inability to (here secure a 
fair trial or impartial trial would be good cause to transfer tlie action elsewhere 
for trial. The presumption is tlint a fair and impartial trial can be had where, 
in accordance with statute and rule, (he action was commenced, and the party 
who alleges contrary has the burden to sustain it by a preponderance of 
legal evidence in quality and quantity sufficient to satisfy the court of the truth 
of his allegation. Here tliis burden is upon plaintiff, and he has not sustained 
it. No labored discussion of the affidavits is necessary to demonstrate this. It 
suffices to .say tliat, token as a whole, in quantity, quality, trustworthiness, and 
weight not only do defendant’s affidavits balance and offset those of plaintiff, 
but they preponderate over them. 

It is worthy of note that plaintiff attempts to prove too much. He goes far 
beyond the neces.sities of his motion and by most sweeping allegations embrac- 
ing all and any litigation and parties, he would proscribe from any jury service 
the nearly 100,000 Inhabitants of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. These 
are taken to be exaggerations and sought to be fortlfie<l by erroneous Informa- 
tion and belief in respect to court records available to all. PIxnggeratlons are 
not excused by zeal. Tliey help no cause, and dl.sproven to the extent here, dis- 
credit the pr<weedlngs wherein they appear. Stripped of nonessentials, argu- 
ment, Inferences, conclnsion.s, aud beliefs, not of themselves evidence save that 
in so far as conclusions and beliefs are based upon and supported by facts 
therein they may be considered. Plaintiffs affidavits are that defendant is of 
industrial preponderance In said counties and its many employ^ exercise 
38819*’— S. Doc. 416, 64-1— yol. 4 61 
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„ . utso^i yHitf therein— insuffieieat to sawort the coaclasion ,>t the 
their Pol I to warrant the belief alleged that plaintiff am 

"tear in Silrer How County. Both parties hereto 

har^depm tdl from ^the m-ord and am^aled the knowledge of the court In 
proc^'tliii^s of tills chiiructor coiifts iiifjy find do rosort to their own knowlodj^o. 
Id view of the prewis^^s the writer Iier(H)f will say that while fi forest vum^ty 
of criticism of defenditiit, to put it mildly, Justly or unjustly has been for 
years the chief plank in the platform of many members of all parties in Mon- 
tana, so far as his experience of twenty years at the bur and on the bench of 
Silver Bow County and Montana, and some particiiiation In tlie jxilltical 
activities of tbe county and State qualify Idm to six^ak, he has not believed 
and has had no reason to believe at any time that in the courts sitting in Silver 
Bow County or elsewhere in Montana any jury was either inlhienceil by or 
Infected with fear or any other unworthy emotion constraining or inducing it 
to favor defendant. 

No substantial reason appears why this case can not he fairly tried In Silver 
Bow ('oiinty before a jury drawn as the rule requires. Plaintiff’s belief to 
the contrary may bo founded on the erroneous information aforesaid. At any 
rate, although it Is highly desirable that every litigant have confidence In the 
Jury before which his cause will be tried, merely to inspire this confidence 
therein his opponent’s right to a trial at a particular jilace is not to he denied. 
Substance must not bo made lo yield to shadow. The motion is denied, and a 
like order will bo entered in each of the other cases. 

BouBqriN, J. 

July 22, 1914. 


EVANS EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

In the Circuit Court of the TTiiiled States, Ninth Circuit, District of ^lontana. 
.‘list day April Term, 19tJ9. Thursday, .Tune 17, 19W). In oiH.ni court. 

IMytitik N(arniAM am) IIkdi.f.v N(»ktham, Plaintiffs, 
rs. 

Boston ano IMontana Copiniu \m> Sii.viat Mining Co., a ConroKATioN, 
Defendant. So. 906. 

This oan.se, heretofore submitted to the court upon motion of defendant to 
transfer said cause from re<‘onls at Helena, Mont., to records of lUitto, Mont., 
came on regnlarfy at tills time for tlie decision of the court, and, after due con- 
sidei’idion, It is ord(*n‘(l that said motion he granted and c.auso ordered trans- 
ferred. I'^xceiition of plaintiff to said ruling noted. 

Entered, in open court, Juno IT, 1909. 

Gko. W. Sproule, Clerk. 

Attest: A true copy of order. 

Geo. in . Spboule, Clerk. 

[seal.] r»y C. R. Garlow, 

Deputy Clerk. 


MAURY EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

In the District Court of the United State.s, for the District of Montana. 

At law. Complaint. No. 151. 

Joseph Modena, as Administrator of the Estato of Corrado Modena, plain- 
tiff, 1?. Anaconda Copper Mining Company, a corporation, defendant. 

Plaintiff complains, and for a cause of action, alleges : 

1. That Corrado Modena died on August 19, 1913. 

2. That Joseph Modena, this plaintiff, was by order and judgment of the 
district court of the second judicial district of the State of Montana, in and 
for the county of Silver Bow, duly and regularly appointed administrator of 
the estate of Corrado Modena on the 3tst day of January, 1913, and he Imme- 
diately thereafter qualified as such administrator, and Is now the duly ap- 
pointed, quitlfied, and acting administrator of said estate. 
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«n1i <JefendaDt Is a corporation duly organized and existing imdM* 

^ * f Montiiw. and a cm",, of State 

iK? amount involved in tills controversy Is of a KiTatcr amount than 
and ^ thousand ($3,000.00) dollars, t'xculslve of costs and interest, 

ft ThaVfK ^i‘"i thousand ($20,000.00) dollars. ^ 

were kccuat^n.ed “to pterin Tud atrium 

or^,e'’S“fer^^r• u!;\ »ui‘.'‘i‘[ ''-“"viX «mi ~t 

^ ^ iKUKl was IhrouKh iho n<';rli:^cncc of the defendant 

entirely nnjnmrded ; that said pond, throni^h Ui<' ne^ll^^ence of 
the defendant contained a dei^) hole, to wit, ahout twelve (12) ftH‘t deep In the 

«hles or walls; that said pond, through the 
ncglij,Lr ee of the defendant, was tilled with murky coiiper wal(‘r, the same heini: 
very poisonous and danf^erous to human bein^^s, *a nd it was al.so impS^ 
piasons to .si^e Inmeath tlu* surface of the same. 

7. That mi tlu' said 10th day of Au.ijust, 1013, plaintitr.s decedent. Corrado 
Modena, a boy of about ejt:ht (8) years of aj^e, wliile exer(‘isin« due eare and 
caution on •'>« PJ>i-t, was altracleil to said pond, and while p)avim< in and about 

^ Iberoof, and Ids mmitli, slomach,' 

hm^s and internal organs were tilhsl with said copper water, and he died 
thi'reof about ten or lifb'mi minut(>s thereafter. 

/.f rr ^ Corrado Modiaia was a bri;;lit and iu(elli;,aMit i)ov for ids ul^o 

of H<>nd <‘JdKicdv to work, and wamid Iiavc earned mucli monev alter he Ix'came 

wron^rful and m-Ihrent acts of the 
(tt daiil herein set out ; that hy the wroiiiiful ami net^linent acts of the defemb 
nnt herein set out the said Corrado Mmlmia w'as ileprhed of a lon;^ and liappv 
ixmtmice, his earmnj? car>acily was cmnrdetely destroyed, he was caused to 
suffer pry 'at physK-al and immtal pain and an;ruish, all fo Ids dama^;e in tim 
sum of t vi'Hty thousand ($2d,(NKMK)) dollars. ^ 

1). Tlial b<‘twwn the wrongful and neidi^^-nl acts of the def-mdani lierein si't 
out the failing' hy said Corrado liiodemi inio said holi^ in said pond ami 
the (h‘alh of said ( orrado iModena he had a cause of action a;;ain.st this defend- 
aul; that the same was not prosi^cuted prior to his deatli. and is now heim- 
proswutod by this plaintiff. 

Wherefore plnintlir prays jnd.cnaoid a.i;ainsl I lie diTendant for tlie sum of 
twenty thousand (820,000.00) dollars and costs of suit. * o 

II. 

allc^efT-^^^' ^ second cause of action a^^al^st the defendant, complains ami 

1. That Corrado Modena died on Au.^'ust 10, 11)13, 

2. That Joseph Modena, this plaintiff, was’ hy order ami judcnmmt of the 

District Court of the .Second Judicial District of Die Slate of Montana, in ami 
tor the county of Sdver lh)w% duly ami regularly appointed administrator of 
the estate of Corrado Modena on the 31st day of Jaiiimrv, 1013, and lie immedi- 
ately thereafter qualihed ns such adminf.strator, and is now duly nnnointed 
qualified, and actlnpr administrator of said estate. ^ ’ 

3. That Joseph Modena is an alien; that he is a citizou and snhiect of the 
Ivmp; of Italy. 

4. That the defendant is a cori>oration duly organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Montana and a cltizmi of said State. 

5. That the amount involved in this controversy is of a greater amount than 

the sum of three thousand ($3,000.00) dollars exclusive of costs and Interest 
ind Is of the sura of twenty thousand ($20,000.00) dollars. ’ 

6. Tliat the defendant on the 10th day of August, 1913, and for many months 
jrlor thereto, carelessly and negligently, upon Its proiierty, maintained and 
)erm!tted a shaft, drift, and cut more than ten (10) feet deep to remain open, 
seposed, and unprotected without any cover over the same or any fence onuind 
he same, the same being within the limits of the town of Meadervllle, Silver 
3ow County, Montana, and within one niiledof the cor|>orale limits of the city of 
Jutte, Silver Bow County, Montana, and the same also being within three 
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hundred (300) feet of a street, road, and public Idghway of the said town of 
Meadelvllle, and the said city of Itutte, and the said county of Silver Bow, 
Montana ; tliat the plaintiff’s deceilent, Oorrado Modena, on the said 19th day 
of August, 1913, while exorcising due care and caution on his part, and while 
playing about said open, -exposed, and unprotected shaft, drift, and cut, fell 
Into tlie same and received sucli grievous personal injuries that he died there- 
from on said day almut ten or llfteen minutes after falling into the same. 

7. That said Corrado Modena was a bright and intelligent boy for his age, 
of good capacity to work, and would have earned much money after he became 
twenty-one (121) yvura old luit for tlie wrongful an<| negligent acts of the de- 
fendant herein sot out; tliat by wrongful and negligent acts of the defendant 
herein set out tiio said (lorrado Modena was deprived of a long and happy 
exlslence, his earning capacity was completely destroyeil, he was caused to 
sulTer great physical and mental pain ami anguish, all to his damage in the 
sum of twenty thousand (^20,000.00) dollars. 

8. Tliat between tlie wrongful and negligent acts of the defendant liorein set 
out and the falling by said (lorrado Modena into said shaft, drift, and cut, and 
tlie death of said Corrado Aiodena he had a cause of action against this defend- 
ant; that the same was not prosecuted prior to ills death, and is now being 
Iirosecuted by tliis yilainlilT. 

Whcri'fore plaintiff prays judgment against the defendant for the sum of 
twenty iliousaml ($20,(KXM)0) dollars and costs of suit. 

Plaintiff, however, prays for but one judgment for the sum of twenly lliousaud 
($20,(X)0.tK)) dollars and costs of suit. 

11. K. WllEELEU, 

Mai uy, Tkmpi.kmaiv & iMvfEs, 

Attorneys for Plaintiff. 


llMTKi) States of Amkiuca, State of Montana, 

Vounty of l^iivcr Bow, ss: 

.loseiih Modena, iioing first duly sworn, deposes and says: I, as administra- 
fer of tlie estate of Corrado Motiena, am the plaintiff In the aliove-mitltled 
action; I liave heard rend tlie above and foregoing complaint ami know the con- 
tents thereof; the same is true to tlie best of my knowledge, information, and 
belief. 

[heal.] . .TosKPii Modena. 

Subscrihed and sworn to before me this 4th day of Fob., 1914. 

.T. D. Kasan, Jr., 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, Residing at Butte, Mont. 

M.v commission expires October 1, 1916. 

Filed February C, 1914. 


United States of America, District Court of liie United States, District of 
Montana. 

No. 151. Action lirought in tiie said district court and tlie complaint filed in the 
olilce of the clerk of said district court, in the city of Butte, County of Silver 
Bow. 

Joseph Modena, as Adm. of the Estate of Corrado Modena, pi.ainthf, v. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, a Corporation, defendant. 

The President of the United States of Ameriea, greeting, to the aborc-nanicd 
defcifuliint, Anaeonda Copper Mining Company, a eorporation: 

You are hereby summoneil to answer the complaint in this action which is 
lileil in the olUce of the clerk of this court, a copy of which is iierewltli served 
upon you, and to file your answer and serve a copy thereof upon the plaintiff’s 
attorney witliln twenty days after the service of this summons, exclusive of the 
day of service; and In case of your failure to appear or answer, judgment will 
be taken against you by default for the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Witness the honorable Geo. M. Bourquln, judge of the Unitiki States district 
court, district of Montana, this 6th day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and fourteen and of our Independence the 138. 

[seal.] . Geo. W. Sproxjle, Clerk. 

By Habry H. Walkeb, Deputy Clerk* 


Filed February 7, 1914. 
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United States of America, 

District of Montana, ss: 

I hereby certify and return that I servetl the annexed siimnions on the therein- 
named Anaconda Copi>er Mininj^ Coaipany, a corporation, by handing to and 
leaving a true and correc*t copy thereof wltli O. P. Kelley, vice president of said 
company, together witli a true copy of bill of complaint, in said action certified 
to by clerk of U. S. district court, service made at llutte. County of Silver Bow, 
on the Ctli day of February, 1914, 

William Lindsay, 

I nit ed Stairs Marshal. 

By CiEOKOE A. McKay, Deputy. 


In the District Court of the United States for the Dlstru-t of Montana. 

No. 151. At law. 

JosKi’ir Modena, as Adm rMsiHATou ok the Esta ie ok (’oui-.ado Modena, imain- 
TiFF, V . Anaconda <,^oi'1*kh Minino Comcany, a ( ’okfouation, defendant. 

DEAl rp.itEic. 


I. 

Comes now the above-mamed (hM’endant and di'inurs to tlie first cause of action 
attempted to be set fortli hi the complaint of plaintiti', upon the gniund uiid for 
the reason that the same dot's not slate facts snfiicient to constitiie a cause of 
action against this dt'fendant. 

II. 


Defendant demurs to tiie secoml cause of action atlcmiut'd to be set forth In 
the complaint of pluintifl\ upon the gnnind ami for tlie reason that the sanife 
d<*es not state facts sutlicient to constitute a caust; of action against tliis de- 
fendant 

III. 


Dofendnnt demurs to tlu complaint of plaintifT upon the following grounds 
and reasons: 

First. That tlie said complaint d(K\s md state facts .snfiicient to constitute a 
cause of action against this defendant. 

Se<‘ond. That the court has no Jurisdiction of the person of the defendant 
or of the defendant. 

Third. That the court has no Jurisdiction of the subject of the action. 

i\ F. Keijev, L, O. Evans, 

W. B. UotiEus A I), (tay Stivers, 

Attorneys for Defendant. 

Filed February 20, 1914. 


Service of the foregoing admitted and copy received this 2Glh <hiy of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1914. 

Maitry, Temi'lk.m \n ik Davies, 

Attorneys for Plaintiff. 


In the District Court of the UnlttMl States, District of Montana. 

No. 151. At law. 

Joseph Modena, as Administrator of the Estate or Corrado Modena, Plain- 
tiff, V. Anaconda Coppeb Mining Company, a Corporation, Defendant. 

AN.SWF-U. 

First. 

Now comes the defendant and, for answer to the first cause of action set 
up in plalntifTs complaint, admits, denies, and alleges as follows, to wit ; 

1. I^fendant admits that Corrado Modena died on August 19, 1913. 
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2. As to whether or not the facts alleged in paragraph 2 of said plalntilTa 
first pretended cniise of action are true, this defeiKlant denies that It has any 
knowledge or Information thereof sufficient to form a belief. 

8. As to wiiether or not Joseph Modena is an alien, or as to whether or not 
he is a citizen, and subject of the King of Italy, defendant denies that It has 
any knowledge or information lh€?reof sufllclent to form a belief. 

i Defendant admits paragraph 4 of said first pretended cause of action, 
and also paragrapli 5 thereof. 

5. Defendant denies that on the 19th day of August, 1913, or for several 
years prior thereto, or at any time or at all, it carelessly or negligently, or 
carelessly and negligently, maintained a pond of water close to the town of 
Meadervllle, in Silver Bow County, Montana, or elsewhere; d(‘nies that at said 
times, or at any other time, it maintained a pond of water close to the town 
of Mcfidervillo, in Silver Bow County, Montana, other than to the extent and 
In the manner ns henanafler in this answer set out; denies that said pond was 
very, or at all, attractive to children, or that a largo mimher of children, 
more than one hundred, or any otlier number of children, were attracted to 
said jioiul; denies that a large numher of children, more than one hundred, or 
any other number of children living in and about Meaderville or elsewhere, 
w'ere accustomed to play on and about said p<md almost daily, or at all, for 
ir>(»re than a year prior t<> the said 19th day of August, 1013, or for any time 
prior thereto, with the kmnvledge ami conseni, or knowledge or consent, of 
the d(‘feudnnt, or w'llh or W’itlumt sueli knowledge or consent; but admits that 
on tlie said 10th day of August, 1013, certain ehildr(m did play on or about a 
snuill pond or body of waiter sltuat(‘d ui>on lands belonging to tlie sahl de- 
fendant *, but denies that such playing of such children tlu'reoii wais willi the 
knowledge and consent, or knowdedge or consent, of the* defendant ; denies 
that said ixtml wais, through the negligence of the defendant, or otherwise, left 
open and entirely unguarded, or left oixm or unguarded; d('nios tluit said pond, 
tlu'ough the ii(‘glig(‘neo of the di'fendant, <‘onlained a d('ep hole, to wit, about 
twelve feet deep, in tlm center thereof, with jH'rjK'iidicular sides or walls, or 
contained a hole of any depth whatever otlier than a depth of about eight or 
nine feet; deuh'S that said ikukI, through the negligence of the defendant, 
or otherw'ise or at all, was filled witli murky coppiT water or that the w'ater 
thert'in was very poisonous, or jiolsonous at all. or dang(M‘ous to huimin 
beings on account of p()isons contained therein; and denies that it W’a^ impos- 
sible for persons to see lieneath the surface of the same. 

6. Denies that on or about tlic lOtli day of August, 1013, plaintiirs decondent, 
Corrudo Modena, while exercising duo care and caution, or due care or caution, 
on ids part, wats attracted to said pond, hut admits tliat the said Corrado Modena 
went to said pond or pool of water, and w'ont ami waded therein; denies that 
wliile pla.Niiig in and about the same, the said (’orrado Modeaa fell into said 
deep hole* in the center thereof, or got Into said deep holes at all, other than as 
hereinafter staled in this answer; denies that his month, stomach, lungs, and 
Internal organs, or his mouth, stomach, lungs, or inleraal organs, w’ere filled 
with coi)iM*r \vater ami di'uie.s that he di(‘d from the effects thereof, about ten 
or tifteen minutes lh('reafter; or from tlie effect of any i>oisonons or copper 
water; but alleges the fact to be that the said Modena went into said pool or 
lK)nd of water which said i)oo! or pon<l of water -was not poisonous, and w'hile 
in said pool or ]>()nd of water, attenipled to get upon a log or railroad tie therein 
situate, ami ride thereon and that in doing so he got into water beyond his depth 
and W’as drowned from the effects thereof, and that his death by reason of such 
drowning wais instantaneous and contemiwraneous wdth the time of his getting 
into water over his head and beyond his depth. 

Defendant admits that the said Oorrado ^lodena w'as a boy about eight years 
of age, but as to the exact age of the said Corrado Modena this defendant de- 
nies that it has any knowledge or Information thereof sulficlent to form a belief. 

7. Defendant aifmits that said l^orrado Modena was a bright and intelligent 
l>oy for his age ; denies that he was of good cni^sicity to work, and would have 
earned much or any money after he became twenty-one years old but for the 
alleged wTongful and negligent or wTongful or negligent acts of the defendant, 
set out In xdaintlflf’s complaint; denies that said defendant was guilty of any 
wTong^il and negligent or wrongful or negligent acts set out in plaintiff’s com- 
plaint denies that by the wrongful and negligent acts, or by any wrongful and 
negligent or wrongful or negligent acts of the defendant the said Corrado 
Modena w'ai»d«?prlved of a long and hai^y existence or a long or happy ex- 
istence, or his earning capacity was completely or otherwise destroyed ; denies 
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thut by any wrongful and negligent or wrongful or negligent acts of the de- 
fendant, set out in plaintifTs complaint, the Siild t^orrado Modena was caused to 
suffer great or other physical and mental pain and anguish or pain or anguish, 
to Ids damage in the sum of twenty thousand dollars, or in any ollua* sum what- 
soever. 

8. Defendant denies each and every other allegation coiitalned in plaintiff's 
pretended first cause of action, not hcTeiiibofore ex{>ressly ndmitlod or denied. 

Second. 

For a first, .separate, and aflirmatlve defen.se to plaint iff’.s first pretemled 
cause of action, defendant alleges: That on the lt)th day of August, 1013. the 
defemlant was the owner of a certain tract of land near what is known as the 
Berkeley Mine, and that upi>n said tract of land there was loealwl and situated 
a certain pond or pool of water which is the pcaid or pi)ol of water mentioned In 
plaintitT’.s ]>retended first cause of action; tliat pi‘i«»r to tlie ac<iulsltIon of title 
to said land hy said <lefondant, the prtslecessors in interest, and the then 
owners of said tract of land, had ma<lo and constructed an cxcavatioti ui)()n the 
same for the sole purpose of building thereon a smelling and red\iction ])lant 
and nuddjig a boiler room to he us(sl in connection with said smeUing and re- 
duction plant, \\lu(h said smelting ami nsluction plant and hoiI(>r room wore 
thereafter eonstriicted tliercon; that prior to the acquisition of tlu' title to said 
land by this defendunt said smelting ami r<Mlmlion iMaid had been torn down 
and removed by its pi'ed»‘cc vsors in intere.^t leaxiug iqion said land the Siiid 
excavation as aforesaid, and th.at said excavation at no iK)int thei'ein exceeded 
in depth eiglit or idne f(‘(‘t fi’om tlu* rim of the same to tlie bottom itself; that 
said excavation was so situatiMl tliat when, and Jifter .said Kinoltiiig ])lant was 
dl.smantlcd as aforesaid, natural waters from (lu* surfac(' of the earth, caused 
by lu'avy rains sind melting snows, scttUnl and remaineil therein, and that the 
said <‘X(.'av'ation was hy llie saiel def<*ndant lu*ing iisi'd on the said IDlh day of 
August, 1013, and Inuf for a long time* prior llu'ndv) h(M‘n u.sed hy the said de- 
fendant for the purp(»so of a receptacle for certain waters from tlic holler room 
and from the boilers and from the dry used in eoiiiuM lion with the op(‘rati<)ii of 
said Iherkeley mine, ami tliat said waters wen* drained out of and away fi’om 
said Ikrireloy mine and sai<l boilers, holler room, and dry tlu'rt'of, liy ineaas of 
ail artihcKil waloreoiirsi* and l>ipe line, into s.dd oxcavalioii; Ih.at said exeavai- 
tion W'us iiicIos(‘d hy a wall <d* i-oek eoiislnicted ai’miml Iho whole thereof, and 
that the deeper portions of said excavation were inclosed also hy a wall which 
came up to the .surface of the waters contained therein, and was clearly visible, 
and eonl(l be .seen hy any pv'r.son who was in or about saul (‘xeavation, or the 
waters therein. 

That on or about tlu* thth day of August, the s.aid Dorrado iMmlena 

went to .said pond or jiool of water hi connection with two or three other Imys, 
some of whom wtaa* altout as old and olh(*rs older than lu*, jiad went u]>on the 
lands so belonging to the defendant .as afori'sald and waded in said water and 
about said pond; that tl'C said Modena fully knew and undiTstood the condi- 
tions of saul pond, as liereiu r«*laled, and fully Knew and uiuk'rKiood and appre- 
ciated all dangers of death or injury to himself .sliould he get into said water 
over Ids depth and any and ail duiigcrs of (h'owning in said water; that shortly 
prior to the time of his death he was vvarneil hy a man iiassing there by of the 
dangers nit(‘ml.‘int thereon and directed and ordered to leave and go avva.v from 
said pond of water; tliat there vva.s at that time lloaling ui>on saiil water a log 
.or railroad tie or iilece of timber, and that the said Modena attemptrsl to mount 
said log, railroad l()g, or timber and ride then*on over the <leepest portion of 
said water; and that thereupon lie was warned hy one of hi.s companions not 
to do so, and notified that it was dangerou.s and lhat the water was deep; and 
that notwitiistanding such warnings a.s afore.siiiil and such full knowledge and 
appreciation on the part of the said Modena he voluntarily and of his own 
free will remained in and about said water and wiuUhI therein and went Into 
said deeper portion of wild water and attempted to mount and ride uinm said 
log, thereby getting into water over his head, and was hy reason thereof 
drowned, and the drowning of said Modena occurrcsl by reason of conditions 
which were obvious, open, notorious, well understood by and ai>preciated by 
the said Modena; and when the said Modena voluntarily went into .said pool 
of water and remained therein, a.s herein stated, and went about said deeper 
portions of said pool of water, as herein stated, and fnilwl to observe the warn- 
ings of other persons, as herein stated, he assumed all risk of injury or death 
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by reason of drowning or getting quantities of water in his lungs or stoinoeh, 
or all risk of Injury or death accruing to him In the manner set out In idalntlff’s 
complaint, and this defendant is not liable therefor. 

Third. 

Defendant for a further, second, separate, and alhrmativc defense to plaintiff’s 
pretended first cause of action alleges : 

That on l!ie 10th day of August, 1013, the defendant was the owner of a 
certain tract of land near what is known as the Berkeley mine, and that upon 
said tract of land there was located and situated a certain pond or pool, which is 
tile pond or pool of water mentioned in plaintiffs pretended cause of action ; that 
prhu- to the aoniilsltlon of title to said land by the said defendant the predecessors 
in interest and the then owners of said tract of land had made and constructed 
an excavation upon the same for tlie sole and only purpose of building thereon a 
smelting and reduction plant and m-aking a boiler room to be used in connec- 
tion with said smelting plant, which said smelting plant and reduction plant 
and holler room wove thereafter constru(*t<‘<l therO(»n; that prior to the acquisi- 
tion of the title to said land by this defendant said smelting and reduction 
plant had been torn down and removed by its predecessors In interest, leaving 
upon said land the said excavation us aforesai<l, and that said excavation at no 
point therein exceeded in depth eight or nine feet from the rim of tlio stime to 
the hot tom thereof; tiiut said excavation was so situated that when and after 
said smelting plant was dismantled as aforesaid naUirul waters from the surface 
of the eartli caused by heavy rains and melting snows settled and remained 
therein, and that the said excavation was by the said defendant being used on. 
the said lOtli <hiy of August, 11)13, tuul had for a long time i)rlor tliereto been 
used liy the said defendant for the purpose of a receptacle for certain waters from 
the boiler room and from the boilers and from the dry used in connection with 
the operation of said Berkeley mine, and that said waters were drained out of 
and away from said Berkeley mine and said boilers, boiler room, and dry thereof 
by means of an artllicial watercourse and j)ipc line into said excavation; that 
said excavation was inclos(‘d by a wall of rock constructed around the wliole 
thereof, and that the deeper portions of said excavation were inclosed by a wall 
which came \ip to the surface of the waters contained therein, and was clearly 
visible and could bo seen by any i)crson who wars in or about said excavation or 
tlie waters thendn. 

That on or al)out the 19th day of August, 1013, the said Modena fully knew 
and understood the comlltions of said poind as herein related, and fully knew 
and understood and aptn'cclated all dangers of death and injury to himself 
slmuld he get Into said water over his depth, and any and all danger of drown- 
ing in said water; that on said day the said Modena went to said pond or 
l)Ool of water aecompani('d by two or three other hoys, some of whom wore 
about as old and others older than he, and went upon and over the lands so 
belonging to the defendant aforesaid, and negligently waded in said water 
and ul)out said pon<l ; tluit shortly prior to the time of his death ho was warned 
by a man passing tlmre by of the danger.s attendant thereon, and directed and 
ordered to leave tind go away from said i)ond of water; that there was at 
that time floating uikhi said water a log or railroad tie or pie<*e of tlmher; 
that the said Modena was warmnl by one of his companions that the water 
in said pond was deep and tliat it was dangerous, and that it was dangerous 
to attempt to mount and ride upon said log or piece of timber; tiiat notwith- 
standing said warnings so given to the said Modena, and his full apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the danger of drowning In said water, and the said 
Modena continiunl to negligently wade and play in and about the said water; 
and the said :Modena negligently attempted to mount said log, railroad tie, 
or piece of timber so floating upon said water, and negligently went Into said 
deeper portion of said water, thereby getting Into water over his head, and 
was, by reason of his said negligence, drowned in sal<l pool of water, all of 
which negligence uiwn the part of said Modena was a proximate cause of hla 
injury and death, without widch his Injury and death would not have occurred ; 
and if the said deatii of the said Modena occurretl by reason of any negligent 
act or acts charged by the plaintiff in said pretendwl first cause of action 
against the defendant the said negligent acts of the said Modena in so wading 
in said water as aforesaid, and in so failing to heetl the warnings so given him 
as aforesald^mnd in so getting into the water over his head as aforesaid, and In 
BO attempting to mount said log, railroad tie, or piece of timber as aforesaid, 
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under the conditions aforesaid, combined and concurre<l witli the negligent acta 
of the ilefendant, If any, and contributed directly ns a j>roxlmate cniiKe to the 
injury and death of the said Modena, and without which his Injury and death 
would not have occurred. 

II. 

For answer to plaintiff’s pretende<l siK-oud cause of action, allegcMl and set 
out in plaintiff’s cuinplaint, defendant adndts, <lenies, and alleges as follows, 
to wit: 

First. 

1. Defendant admits that Corrado Modena died on August 10, 1913. . 

2. As to w’hether or not the facts alleged in paragraph 2 of said plaintiff’s 
pretended second cause of action are true this defemlant denies that it lias 
any knowledge or Information ther<*of sufll<*ient to form a belief. 

3. As to whether or not Joseph Modena Is an alien, or as to whether or iu)t 
lie is a citizen, and subject of the King of Italy, deffmdant denies that It has 
any knowledge or information thereof sufiiclent to form a belief. 

4. Defendants admits paragraph 4 of said second pn'tondcil cause of action, 
and also lairagrariii b tlior<‘of. 

5. Defendant diudes that on tlie 10th day of August, 1013, or for many 
months prior thcndo, it candcs.sly and negligently or <‘arelossly or negligently, 
upon its property or elsewhere, iimintalii<‘d and perinille<l, or maintained or 
perinitted, a shaft, drift, and cut, or a sliaft, drift, or cut more than ten feet 
d^X'p, or of any other depth, to remain open or exposed (»r uni>roteeted, or 
without any cover over the same, or any fence around the same: denies that 
any shaft, di*itt, or cut upon the property of the defendant was within the 
limits of the town of iSIea<lervllle, Silver 15ow County, Montana, or within 
one mile of the corporate limits of the city of liutte. Silver How County, Mon- 
tana, or will>in three liiualrod feet of a street, road, or public highway of the 
said town of Meaderville, or the said cily of Butte, or the said county of 
Silver How, Montana; denies liiat the place into which it is alleged tlie said 
Corrado Modena fell was eitiu'r a shaft or <Irlft or a cut; denies tlmt tlm 
said Corrado Modena on tlie 19th day of August, 1913, or any otlier time, or at 
all, while oxercising due care and caution, or due care or caution on ids part, 
or while playing about any open, cxi>osctl, and unprotected, or oi)en, exr)osed, 
or unprotected slmft, dritt. and cut, or shaft or drift or cut, fell Into tlio 
same, and denies that by falling Into any shaft, drift, and cut, or sliaft, drift, 
or cut the said Modena recciv<*d any personal injuries whatever, or that he died 
from any personal injuri(‘s received by falling into a shaft, drift, and cut or 
shaft, drift, or cut on said day, or upon any otlier day, or about ten or tift<‘en 
minutes after falling into the same, or anytime wh.atexer tliereaflor. 

C. Defendant admits that said Corrado Modena vas a bright and intelligent 
bviy for his age; denies tliat lie was of c<»od capacity to work and would have 
earned much of any money after lie became tw<‘nty-one yi^ars of age but for 
the alleged wrongful and negligent, or wrongful or negligent, acts of the <le- 
fendunt, set out in pluiiitiri’s comiihiint ; denies that said ilefendant was guilty 
of any wrongful and negligent, or wrongful or negligent acts, set out in plain- 
tiff’s complaint; denies that by the wrongful and negdigent acts, or by any 
wrongful and negligent, or wrongful or negligent, a<‘ls of the defendant the said 
Corrado Modena was deprived of a long and happy existence, or long or hapr»y 
existence, or his earning capacity was completely or otherwise destroyed; de- 
nies that by any wrongful and negligent, or wrongful or negligent, acts of the 
defendant, set out in jdaintiff’s complaint, the said Corrado Modena was caused 
to suffer great or other physical or mental pain and anguish, or any pain or 
anguish, to his damage in the sum of twenty thousand dollars, or in any other 
sum whatsoever. 

7. Defendant denies each and every other allegation contained In plaintiff’s 
pretendeii second cause of action not hereinbefore speclflcally admitted or de* 
nied. 

Second. 

For a first, separate, and affirmative defense to plaintiff’s second pretended 
cause of action defendant alleges: 

Tliat on th« 19th day of August. 1013, the defemlant was the owner of a 
certain tract of land near what Is known os the Berkeley mine, and that upon 
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said tract of land there was located and situated a certain pond or pool of 
water, which is the pond or pool of water mentioned in plaintiff’s pretended 
second cause of action ; tliat prior to the acquisition of the title to said land 
by the said defendant the predecessors In interest and tlie then owners of said 
tract of land had made and constrin-ted an excavation upon the same for the 
sole and only purpose of building thereon a smeltins and reduction plant and 
making a boiler room to l>e used in connection with said smelting and reduction 
plant, which sal<l smelting and reduction plant and boiler room were thereafter 
constructed tliereon; that prior to the acquisition of the title to said land by 
this defendant said snjeltlng and reduction plant had been torn down and re^ 
moved by its predecessors In interest, leaving upon said land the said excava- 
tion as aforesaid, and that said exeavation at no point tlierein excee<led In 
depth eight or nine feet from the rim of the same to the bottom thereof; that 
said excavation was so situated that when and after said smelting plant was 
dismantled as aforesaid, natural waters from the surface of the earth, caused by 
heavy rains and melting snows, settled and remained therein, and that the said 
excavation was by the said defendant being used on the said lOtli day of 
August, 1013, and had for a longtime prior thereto l)een used by the defendant, 
for the purpose of a receptacle for certain waters from the boiler room and 
from the hollers and from the dry used In connection with the operation of 
said lU'rkeh'y mine, and that said waters were drained our of and awny from 
said lierkeley mine and said boilers, boiler room, and dry thereof by means of 
an artificial water course and pipe Hue Into said excavation; that said excava- 
tion was enclosed by a wmll of rock constructed around the whole thi'reof, and 
that tlte deeper portions of said excavation w(‘re enclos(‘<l by a wall which come 
up to the surface of the waters contained tlKToin, and was clearly visible and 
could be seen by any person who was in or about said exeavation or the waters 
therein. 

That on or about the 10th day of August, 1013, the said Torrado Modena 
went to said pond or pool of water In connection with two or three other boys, 
some of whom were about as ohl, and others older, Ilian he, and went upon the 
lands so belonging to the defendant as aforesaid, anil waded In said water and 
about said pond ; that the said Modena fully knew and understood the condi- 
tions of said p(M)l as luuvin related anil fully knew and understood and appre- 
ciated nil dangers of death or injury to himself should be get into said water 
over his depth, and any and all dangers of drowning in said water; that shortly 
prior to tlie time of his death ho was warned by a man passing thereby of the 
dangers attendant thereon and iHreeted and ordered to lea^e and go away from 
said pond of water; that there was at tliat time floating upon said water a log 
or railroad tie or piece of timber, and that the said Modena attempted to 
mount said log, railroad tie, or timber and ride thereon over the deepest por- 
tion of said water; that thereupon he was warned by one of his companions 
not to do so, and notified that It wa.s dangerous, and tliat the water was deep, 
and that notwithstanding such warnings as aforesaid, and such full knowloilge 
and appreciation on the part of the said Modena, he voluntarily and of Ids own 
free vlll remained in and about said water and waded therein and went into 
said dei'per portion of said water and attempted to mount and ride upon said 
log, thereby getting Into water over Ids bead, and was by reason thereof 
drowned, and the drowning of said Modena oecured by reason of conditions 
which were obvious, open, notorious, well understood by and appreciated by 
the said I^Todena, and when the said Modena voluntarily went into said pool 
of water and remained therein, as herein stated, and attompteil to mount said 
log, as herein stated, and wont about said deejier portions of said pool of water, 
as herein stateil, and failed to observe tlie warnings of other jicrsons, as herein 
statetl, he assumed all risk of injury or <lcatli by reason of drowning, or getting 
qantltles of water In his lungs or stomach, or all risk of injury or death, accru- 
ing to him In the manner set out in plaintiff’s complaint, and this defendant is 
not liable therefor. 


Third. 

Defendant, for a further second, separate, and affirmative defense to plain- 
tiff’s pretended second cause of action, alleges : 

That on the 19th day of Augu.st, 1913, the defendant was the owner of a 
certain tract of land near what Is known as the Berkeley mine, and that upon 
said tract W land there was locateil and situated a certain pond or pool of 
water, which Is the iwnd or pool of water mentioned In plaintiff’s pretended 
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second cause of action; that prior to tlie acquisition of title to said land by 
the said defendant, the pre<lecessoi*s in interest, and the then owners of said 
tract of land, had made and constructed an excavation upon this same for the 
sole and only purpose of bulldini? thereon a smelting and re<luctlon plant and 
making a boiler room to be used in connection with said smelting and reiluctlon 
plant, which said smelting ami rcHluction plant and boiler room were thereafter 
constructed thereon ; that prior to the ncxiuisition of the title to said land by 
this defendant said smelting and reduction plant had betm torn down and re- 
inove<I by its predecessors in interest, leaving upon said land the said excava- 
tion as aforesaid, and tliat said excavation at no jx^int therein exceeded In depth 
eJgld or nine feet from the rim of the same to the bottom thereof; that said ex- 
cavation was so situated that when, and after said smelting plant was dis- 
mantled, as aforesaid, natural waters from tlie surface of the earth, caused by 
heavy ruins and melting snows, setlle<l and remained Iheridii, ami that the said 
excavation was by the said defendant being used on the said Ihth day of August, 
1913, and had for a long time prior thereto lieeu usimI by the said defendant for 
the purpose of a receptacle for certain waters from the boiler room and from the 
boilers and from the dry usimI in conm'clion with the operation of said 
Berkeley mine, and that said waters w<‘re drained out of and away from said 
Berkeley mine and said boilers ami b<nU*r room and dry thereof by means of 
an artilicial water course and ])lpe line into said exenvation; that said excava- 
tion was enclosed by a wall of rock constructed arouml tlu' wlude (luu'eof, and 
that the deeper portions of said excavation wim-c enclosed also by a wall which 
came up to the surface of the walms contained therein anil was clearly visible 
and could be seen by any iierson %\ho was in or about said excavation or the 
waters therein. 

That on or about tlie 10th day of August, 1013, the said M(Mlena fully knew 
and understood the condition of said jwmd as herein related and fully knew 
and understoixl and appreiiatcd all dangers of death or injury to himself 
should he get into said water over his dei>th and any and sill danger of drowidng 
in said water; that on said day the said MmUaui went to ssdd pond or pool of 
water, aceoiupanu'd by two or throe other boys, some of wln>in wi're about 
as old, and otlu'rs older than he, and wont uixm and ov(‘r the lands so belong- 
ing to f'c defendant as aforesaid and negligently waded in said water and 
about .said p^)nd ; that shortly prh»r to the time of his <lea(h he was warned by 
a man pas.-.ing tlierehy of the dangers attendant thereon and directed ami 
orden'd to h'avo and go u^^ay from said pond of water; Ihul there was at that 
time lloating n])on said water a leg or radroad lie or j)le<’e of tinilMU*; that the 
said Modena was warned by one of his eoinp.anions that the w.iler in said pond 
was deep, and that it was dangerous, and that it was <lang(u*<ius to attmnpt to 
mount and ride upon said log or iue<‘e of timber; that uotwa’llistamling said 
warnings so given to the said Modena and his fidl appia'chitlon and nmler- 
stantiing of the danger of drowning in said waiter the said Modmin continued 
to negligently wade and play in ami about llie said water, and the said Modena 
negligently attmupted to mount said log, railroad tie, or pic'ce of timlxT so 
floating upon said water and negligently went into said di'ciier portion of said 
water, thereby getting into water over bis laaid and was, by rea'<on of his 
said negligent conduct, droumed in said pool of water, all of wlilcli negligence 
upon the part of said ^lodena wais a prtjximale cause of his injury and death, 
without W'hlch Ids injury and death would not have occurr(xi ; and if the said 
death of the said Modena oc(*nrred by reason of any negligent act or Jicts 
chargetl by the plaintiff in said pretended secoml cause of action against the 
defendant, the said negligent actx of the .said Modena in so wading in sahl 
water, as aforesaid, and In so falling to heed tlie warnings so given him, as 
afore.suid, and in so getting into water over his head, as aforesaid, and In so 
attempting to mount said log, railroad tie, or piece of timber, as aforesalil, 
under the conditions aforesaid, combined and concurretl with the negligent acts 
of the defendant, if any, and contrlbute<l directly as a proximate cause to the 
injury and death of the said Modena, and without which his Injury and death 
would not have occmrretl. 

Wherefore defendant having fully answ'ered the complaint of plaintiff herein, 
prays to be dismissed hence with its costs. 

C, P. KBLIJ5Y, L. O. Evans, 

W. B. Rodokr & n. Gay Stivktis, 

Attomvv9 for Defendant. 
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SxATK OF Montana, 

County of Silver Boiv, ««.* 

C. F. Kelley, belnj; first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says! That he Is 
an oflieer of the defendant Anaconda Copper Mining Company, in the above en- 
titled a(;tlon, to wit, the vice presi<lent tiiereof, and makes this verification 
for and on behalf of said corporation; that he has read the foregoing answer, 
knows the contents thereof, and that the same Is true to his best knowleilge, 
Information, and belief. 

C. P. Kelley. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this l3th day of May, 1014. 

[sFAL.] W. T. Bleick, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont. 

My coinnilssion expires January 27, 1915. 


Service of l!ie foregoing answer admitted and copy received this 13th day 
of May, 1914. 

11. K. IVheelek, A. A. Okorud, 
Mauuy, Tkmplemw a I>avtes, 

Attorneys f<>r Plaintiff. 


Filo.l May i;*,, 1914. 


In the District (%>mt of the United States in and for the District of Montana. 
Notice. No. 151. 

JoBLPU Modena, as Administuatou, rLAiNTiiF, v. Anaconda Coppek Mining 
Company, a Couporation, Defendant. 

To the defendant above named, and to "Messrs. T.. O. llvuiis, its chief counsel, 
and 1). Cay Stivers and VV. B. lUxlgers, its att(»riieys: Gentlemen, take 
notice : 

Tiiat on ^Monday morning, tlio ‘25th day of Mjiy, 1914, at the hour of ten 
o’clock, or as soon tlH‘re.\fter as counsel will he heard, the plalntilf will i)re- 
sent to the ahove-entltled court in the Federal Building at Butte, Montana, 
the motion Iierennto annexed. 
iMted, May 20, 1914. 

B. K. Wheeilr, a. a. Grorud, 
Maury,* Tempi eman Davies, 

Attorneys for Plaintiff. 

Servici' of the above notice admitted and copy received thi.s 20th day of 
Tiluy, 1914. 

C. F. Kki 1.EA', L. O. Evans, 

AV. B. Kodgers D. Gay Stivers, 

Attorneys for Defendant. 


In the District Court of the United States in and for the District of Montana. 

.losEPii Modena, as Administrator, Plaintiff, r. Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, a Corporation, Defendant. 

MOTION TO change THE PLACE OF TRIAL. 

Now comes the plainilff above named ami respectfully mc>ve.s to change the 
place of trial of the above-entitled action from Butte, in the county of Silver 
Bow, in Montana, to Helena, in the county of Lewis and Clark, In Montana. 

This motion will be bascnl upon the afildavlt of M. Kerr Beadle, C. N. 
Davidson, Homer G. Murphy, A. A. Grorud, I. G. Deeny, J. D. Eason, jr., 
George B. Dygort, M. J. English, I‘. E. Geagan, L. M. Van Etten, H. L. Clin- 
ton, J. D. Davies, H. A. Tyvand, Wm. F. Davis, Timothy F. Nolan, I.^wls P. 
Iionovan, E<lw’arfl C. Smith, Alexander Macken, Charles A. Wallace, and 
lAiwudes Maury (tw'o). 

It will based uiku further affidavits to be served previous to the motion. 
It w ill be based upon or.il testimony to be given at the hearing of the motion ; 
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and the ground of the motion is that the plaintiff can not have a fair or an 
impartial trial of the alM)ve-entitled action in Siiver Bow County, Montana, 
wherein is tlie department of tlie court where Uie cause is pending; and on 
the ground that the plaintiff can not have a fair or an impartial trial of the 
above-entitled action before a jury or a panel composed in whole or in part 
of residents of Silver Bow County or Deer I-.o<lge County In Montana; and 
on the further ground that this is an action at law properly tryable to a jury 
and no jury has been waived by the plaintiff. 

B. K. WHKM.KU, A. A. Guorud, 
Mauky, TEMiMr:M\N & Davie.s, 

Attonu'ifs for Plaintiff. 


In tlie District Court of the United Stales In and for the District of Montana. 

At law. 

.Tosepii Modena, as Admimsikator, 1‘LMNTibK, r. An \conda Oocceb Mining 
C'o., a CORCOllATlON, DEFENDANT. 

AFFIDAVIT. 


State of Montana, 

County of Bow, ss: 

Lo\Mides ]\Ianry, heinp duly sworn on bis oath, does say: I am resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont., ami have resided therein for 11) years lust past. I 
am by oecupatioii a law\er. I am acquainted with the defendant Anneonda 
Copper Mining Co. The defendant is engaged in quartz mining in said county, 
and is engag('d in smelting and treating tlio ores mim'd in SilvtT Bow County, in 
Deer Lodge County, Jlont., near the city of Anaeomla, and lias been .so en- 
gaged In (piartz mining ami smelting in tlu* .‘<aid counties for more than 10 
years last iiast. The principal ami almost the only industry in Silver Bow 
County that of mining. Tlu' principal imhistry of D<’t'r T.odge County, and 
the princnal indus^^ry in or near the city of Anaconda therein. Is smelting. 

The d(‘l<‘ndant .\nacondu Coiiper IMining Co. owns, operate.s, and controls 
nearly all of tlie important mines In Silver Bow County. Nearly all of the 
inhabitants of Silver Bow County and of the cities of Butte. Wulkervlllo, and 
towns of Centerville and :Moa(lersviIle therein, are dependent either directly 
or Indirectly for subsistence and support upon the mining industry and niwn 
the gcK>d will of tlie def<'mlant. The defendant employs, illri'etly or indln'ctly, 
In the said counties of Silver Bow and Deer l.odge far more than ten times 
as many laborers than any other employer of labor in the said counties or in 
eithi'r of them. 

That afliant in a general way is familiar with the history of the trial of 
(‘a.sos had in Silver Bow (^ounty iluring 10 years last past, wlieroin defendant 
has Tu'en a p.arty ; that afliant has hoard many people talk on the subject of 
whether any ordinary litigant, or any litigant at all, can have a fair and impar- 
tial trial before any jury wherein there are residents of Silver Bow County or 
of Deer Lodge County. 

That afliant verily believes that it is impossilile for the plaintiff in the above- 
entitled action to have u fair or an impartial trial of this cause before a jury 
consisting, in whole or In part, of residents of Silver Bow County or of Deer 
Lodge County. 

Lowndes Maury. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tliis 18th day of May, 1014. 

[SEAL.] 'T. Bason, .Tr. 

Notary Public for the State of 31 ontana, residiny at Dutic, Mont. 

My commission expires October 1, 1916. 

(Note of Shorthand Bepobtino Co. — Identically tlio same affidavit Is made 
by the persons listed below, but for the sake of brevity we omit the body of the 
affidavit in each case.) 
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Name of affiant. 

Years in Silver Bow 
County. 

Occupation. 

Years bnniliar with 
trial of cases. 




Five. 







do 

Three. 







do 












....do 




...do 






P. K Gcaran 

'I'welve 

. ...do 

Eight. 

M. J. 

Sixteen 

...do 

Sixteen. 

Geor^'n H. Hv^,'ort 

Eif^hteen 

rio 

Ten. 

J, JJ. Kason, 

N ittelceii months 

. . . .do 

Nineteen montlis. 

'[ O Dorniy 

TJiirtocn years 

...do 

Tliirteen years. 

A . A . f Iroriul 

Nino 

. ..do 

Five. 

Hmtlflr (5 . Mnrpliv 

Eleven 

..do 

Six. 

I’l. N. Diiviihon 

'J'hiiteen 

do 

Thirteen. 

M. Kerr fJo.ulJe 

FifttHin 

do 

Ten. 

ft K Wheeler 


.do 

Eight. 

Fran If 0 'll oi matin. 



Seven 

Miner 

Seven. 

Kimie N'^'inlnniii 1 

Ton 

\V idow 

'I'en, 

lalmar Ka’^kinia 1 

KiKhl 

Miner 

Eight. 

I tenn K 1'. l.eary . . . . .. 

'I'wenly-I.wn 

. ...do 

Eleven. 

K(l. FilKpalrick 

Twelve 

Lawyer 

Six. 






In llu* District Court of the United States in and for the District of iMontana. 

Joseph Modena, as Administrator oe Corrado Modena, Deceased, plaintiff, 
V. Anaconda Copper Mining Company, a Corporation, defendant. 

affidavit of LOWNDES MAURY. 


State of Mont an v, 

Cnuntu of Silrcr Botr, ss: 

TiOwndes Maury, beinj; first duly sworn, on his oath does say : 

I am by occupation and protession an att»>rm\v at law'. T have lived in 
Butte for more than 19 years last past, and practiced luy proft'ssion of law 
there and elsewhere in the noriliwost portion of liie United States for more 
than IG years. I am a ineinher of the law firm of Maury, Templeinan & 
Davies. I ha\e b(x>u trusted with a lar^e measure of th.o liti^iation in Silver 
Bow ('ouiity ftu* the last seven or eight years. I liave hcen attorney of record 
in the courts of Silver Bow' (.\mnty and in the United States district and cir- 
cuit courts In more than 100 pending cases at one time and often. I have 
been city attorney of the city of Butte for a term of two >ears, and at the time 
that I took olliee as such there were iumding undetermini'd actions at law and 
suits la e<iuHy in which the city was interested, more than 8o and almost all 
of th<\se were tried and disposed of during my term of olfice, ami in such tidals 
I gave perstnuil attention to all of them except two or three in which I was 
disiiualified by reason of my having apr^eared or given a<lvlce concerning the 
same before my a])poiiitment ns city attorney, and I iiersonally was present 
and assisting riiy deputi^'s lii the trials of almost all of these 85 cases; and 
many more cases were coniinenceil in which the city w'us interested during 
my tenn of oilice, and in which cases I appeared and conducted the trial. So 
tense has hooii ihe litigation for the city, and so voluminous has it been, and 
such litigation as that I was intercstiHl as an attorney, that in one day 5 cases 
In which the city W'as n party were presented by argument to the Supreme 
Court of Montana (and in some of these I wrote the briefs), and on the same 
day 10 cases consolidated into 1 against the city wore l>elng defended by me 
personally in Silver Bow County. 

I have had experience as an attorney and counselor at law, retained by the 
year to serve for Butte Electric & Power Co., Montana Pow'er Tran.smission 
Co., Billings & Eastern Montana Power Co., Madison River Power Co., and 
other concerns, finally merged Into the Montana Power Oo. 

I have had experience In the prosecution and defense of many personal-in- 
jury and death cases outside of the previous matters hereinabove described. 
More than i#veii years ago, in a meeting of the bar association of Silver Bow 
County, I announced that it w'as impossible to get a fair or an impartial trial 
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before a jurj' coiisiKtlng of residents of Silver Bow County In a muse to which 
the followlng-nnrned corporations or any of them were puiTles ,to wit: The 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the Parrot Silver & Copper the Butte & 
Boston CJonsolidatetl Mining Go., the Trenton Mining & Development Co., the 
B(»ston & Montana Consolidated Cop|>er & Silver Mining Co., and the Washoe 
Copf»er Cx)., and since the said time I have walchwl the progress of litiga- 
tion against the said companies In Silver Bow County. I have carefully 
notetl court records and newspaper acmunts of litigation In which any of 
the said companies were concerned — I have not. of course, read nil of the 
court records uor all of the newspaper account.^ — and in the said time, I am 
Informed and helleve, that there has not been a verdict rendert'd against any 
of the said conipanies by any jury or any court In Sliver Bow County; and I 
know of my own knowle^lge that scom^s of cas<‘s against one or more of these 
companies have been coinmcncerl in Silver Boav County. 

At some time during the last seven years all of the said conx>rations have 
been merged Into the Anawnda Copper Mining (N). The properties, mining, 
mills, and smelters of ail of tlie other said companies iiave l)een transfernMl to 
the Anaconda (^opp<T Mining Co., and it is now operating sutKtantlally the same 
propt'rties a.s all of tlie otiier companies and itself did ofH'rate before the said 
merger. Ai>out seven years asro, and for somellim' tlierenrt(*r. tluTO was a cor- 
poration operating mines and a snudter in Ihitte known as Cohisa Parrot Min- 
ing & Smelting Co., and since the said time It lias transferre<] to tiie Anaconda 
Coiiper Mining Co., all of its mining properties and its smi'ltcr, as atriant I.s 
informed and belh*v(‘s, and such coniiiany is dissolv('d, as afVuint is jnforme<l 
and believes, and proTH‘rti(‘s previously worUinl iiy it are being o|>t*rated by the 
siiid Anaconda Cojiper IMining Co. Said Anticonda Copp(‘r Mining Co., as afhant 
is informed and believes, Is the owner of .51 i>er cent of the capital stock of a 
railroad operating botwf.*^^ Butte and Anacoiwla. known as the Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific Baihvav Co. The said Ana<*onda Copthm* Mining Co. dries a largo 
amount of .smelting of eustoms ores from other mining companies jiroducrsl in 
Silver Bow County, to uit. it snu'lts ok's, as atliant is infurnusl and believes, 
of North Butte Mining f^o., whieh com-cTii oprTntes with usually thrfH‘ or four 
huTidrerl men, of Tuolumm* Copper Mining Co., of Butte Alex Scott Mining iio. 

That, iO addition to its mines in Silv«‘r Bow (’onnty, atliant is inforrmsl uml 
l)elieves, ‘‘hat the said Anaconda (topper Mining Co. has In tlie last two or 
thrc'C years obtained control of and owns ami is ojK^rating large gold producing 
mlnes*at Southern Cross and elscwhmv In Deer Lfxlue (Vmnty, Montana. 

That, ns nffiant is informed and bi'liiwes. the said Annconda Coppm* Mining 
Co. gives emplovrnent to VJ.dOO men In Silvru' Bow C(»iintv. and about 1,R00 
men in D(‘t'r Lmige C^ainly; that, as atliant is Informed and l>cllo^es, the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. maintains a so-called “blue card”' .system, a syslmn 
for the Identification of men. uml that no man mav enter the eiuplov of the 
salrl company in Silver Bow C^ounty wilhoui first procuring such a card from a 
central office and identifying luins<*lf before such eard Is obtained. 

That the same counsel who apixsir generally for the Anaconda (%>ppiT Mining 
Co. also represent in litigation the Butte Watiu' Co., which fiirnlslK'S all watt*r 
for domestic eon.suniTitlon to the iiihnbitaiits of the city of P.utte; for tlie Mon- 
tana PowTr Co., w’hich is a concern with a capital stock of .$UM),tKK>.(K)0 ; for 
the Butte, Anaconda Pacific Railway Co., nf«»r<'snld, a large mercantile com- 
pany — probably the largest in Silver B<w County— to wdt, Die Hennessy Co.; 
for a large hanking establishment in Butte, iu SiUer P.ow' County, knowm 
ns the Daly Bank & Trust Co., of Butte: for a fargi' hanking establishment in 
Anaconda, ’knowm as the Daly Bank & Trust Co., of Anaconda, and also for the 
said North Butte IMining Co. 

That the said Anaconda Copper IMining Co. <-an exert a great power over 
most, If not all. of the merchants of Butte, in that most, if not all, of the mer- 
chants of Butte extend cnnlit to laborers, servants of the wild company, on the 
security of assignments of the time and wages of said servants, and such 
method" Is a great convenience to the merchants of Butte. 

That for many years the chief U)cal s^^rvants of the Anaconda Copra?r Mining 
Co., its superintendants, its managers, Its servants, have taken an intense In- 
terest In the politics of Silver Bow County. They have sought to dominate 
political conventions and have dominatwl many of them. And so great has 
been the Influence of this corporation In the life political, economical, and 
juridical of Silver Bow County that it has estahllshe<l in the minds of the 
people of Sliver Bow Countv and Deer Lodge County a fear of deciding any 
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cause against this corporation or against any other corporation in favor of the 
Individual. 

Affiant has in a general way kept track of and searched the records of the 
above entitled district court sitting In Sliver Bow County. Affiant Is Informed 
and believes, and therefore states the fact to be, that there has not been a 
verdict in favor of tlie plaintiff In any case for personal injuries or tortious 
death in the department of the above-entitled court, either district court or 
circuit court in seven years, that the last verdict obtained by a plaintiff in such 
a case in the above-entitled court in so far as Silver Bow County Is concerned 
was in the case of Aionohan versus Colusa Parrot Mining & Smelting Co., the 
said verdict being rendered on or about the first week in April, 1907 ; that since 
the sjiid time, such causes have been tried in the above-entitled court or In the 
circuit court wlilcli was inerge<l Into tlie above-entitled court, and in the Federal 
Building In Butte, causes for personal injury or death by the following counsel: 
The firm of Walsh, Nolan & Scallon, one of whom is now United States Senator 
from Montana, one of whom has been attorney general of Montana, one of 
whom has been chief counsel for, and local managing director of, and chief 
local oflicer of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Other similar causes have 
bo('ii prosrHiited ])y Peter Breen, former county atlorney of Silver Bow County, 
and esteemed one of the al)lest members of the bar of the county; Lewis P. 
Foreslell, formerly city attorney of tlie city of Butte, and esteemed one of the 
allies iiiombers of the Butte bar; and many have been prosecuted by the firm 
or firms of which alllant is a member, or lias been a niembop in the said time, 
and many otlier attorneys at law of high standing and great ability have gone 
down to defeat before juries in the same court in the said seven years. 

And by reason of tlio foregoing facts, atliant avers tlmt it is imiiossilile for 
any ordinary litigant to secure a fair or an impartial trial In the above-entitled 
court before any jury consisting in whole or in part of residents of Silver Bow 
County or of residents of Dwr Lodge County in Montana ; that the present 
panel of jurors and all of the panels of jurors that have been drawn for jury 
service In the said department of the said court, to wit, that department 
which sits in Sliver Bow County, and in Butte therein, consists and have con- 
sisted largely of the resiilents of Silver Bow County and Deer Lodge County; 
that on tlie present panel, out of 24 members and men constituting the panel, 
as affiant is informed by tlie clerk and believes, 7 are residents either of Silver 
Bow County or of Deer Lodge County, and the reinuindor are residents of other 
counties In the State, and such has been a fair proportion of otlier panels. 

Lowndes Maury. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of INIay, 1914. 

[seal.] J. D. Easan, Jr., 

Noiary Publia for State of ]i[onta7ia, remliny at Butte, Mont, 


My commission expires October 1, 1916. 

Service of foregoing aflUlavlte admitted and copy received this 20th day of 
May, 1014. 

C. P. Kelley et al. 


In the District Court of the United States in and for tlie District of Montana. 

Joseph IModena, as Administrator of Corrado Modena, deceased, plaintiff, v. 
Anaconda Copper ^Iinino Company, a corporation, defendant. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Burton K. Wheeler, being first duly sworn, on his oath does say: I am by 
profession an attorney at law. I have lived in Butte for about eight years 
last past, and practlctnl iny profession of law there and elsewhere In the State 
of ^lontana. I have had experience as a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana. I am now district attorney of the United States in 
and for the district of Montana. 

I do not believe that the plaintiff above nameil can have a fair or impartinl 
trial of the above-entitled cause against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. at 
Butte so long as any material portion of the Jury empaneled to try tlie cause is 
drawn froifr citizens of Silver Bow County, Avherein Butte Is situated, or from 
citizens of Deer Lodge County, wherein Anaconda is situated. 
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My reasons for holdlnf? this opinion and expressing this belief are as follows: 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is engage<! in the business of mining copper, 
silver, and gold ores in Silver liow O^uinty, and in the mining of gold ores In 
Deer L<Mlge County, and in the smelting and reduction of all such ores in Deer 
Ixxlge County. 

In the county of Siver Bow the said company owns, operates, and controls 
approximately 90 p<'r cent of all the copixw, gold, ami silver production of the 
county. In the county of I>(H.‘r Dodge it produces approximately 75 per cent 
of all the gold mined and extracted in the said county. 

In the county of 5^ilvcr Bow in Montana tlio Anaconda Copi^er Mining Co. has 
b(‘en in business and the chief factor in the Industrial and polltic'al life of the 
said county for m)W more than tlvo years. Tlie county of Silver Bow has a 
population variously estimated to approximate 75.000 p(H)ple. Almost Its 
S(jle productive industry is tliat of copper and zinc mining, willi gold and sliver 
as l).v -prod acts. It 1ms no material ngric\dtur:il interest cither In products 
directly of tlie soil or lu herds of cattle or ll<»cks of shwp or (dher domestic 
animals. Of tliis population there are about 10,0(X) children of school age; 
of tla‘ remainder of 05, 000 people tliere are one-tldrd women; of the remaining 
40,000 people there are about ono-third directly iii tlic service of the Anaconda 
Coppc'r ^Mining Co. 

This coinp:iny and its directors and managing agents lmv4‘ largo interests In 
olluT fiiiancial and mercantile institutions In tlie city of Butte and county of 
Silver Bow. 'i'he largc'U mercantile institution in Sll\<‘r Bow (Joimty is known 
as the ITiamessy ('o. One of the largc'st lianks In Silver Bow County is the 
Daly Bank & Trust Co. of Bulb'. Tlie sole source iif ehs-trli* power supply, 
eitlu'r for lighting or oilier powi'i* purposes, in Siher Ih»w County Is the Mon- 
tana Bower Co. and its various liydroehx-trli' dams. Tlu'n' is a railroad run- 
ning from Butte to Anaeouda known as the Butte, Anaeonda A; Pacific Rail- 
road. These five couiiianies are all represented In Butte by the same attorneys 
at law whom'ver thi'i’e is litigatitm for ov against any of tlu'in. 

In the last two yt-ars then' has been established by tlie Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., ami nmiiitnined continuously, u correct and scientific bufoau of 
csjilonag 'and iiumiis of identification of all of its servants who apply for w'ork 
at the nfiues, known as the “hlue-canl” system; and by this system, though 
the compuiiy enuiloys umh'rgrouud about 10, (KK) men, yet no man can procure 
service underground in the mines of the sai<l company unless he present to the 
proper foreman, superintendent, or shift boss a clearance card from this 
bureau. 

There Is amdlier mining concern, known a.s the North Butte Mining Co., 
which has usually had an interlocking directorate with Anaconda Copp(‘r Min- 
ing Co. The Nortli Butte company employs ahmii 700 men. All of Its ores 
are treated at the siiK'ltcr of the Aiiaeomla Coi»per IMining Co., at Crent Falls, 
and such system has coiitinui'd for .sev«*ral years. The North Butte Mining 
Co. is also represented by the .same attorneys at hnv whenever it lias litigation 
in court. 

All of the w'atcr supply of Butte, the principal city in Silver Bow County, 
i'l supplied by the Butte Water Co., a corporation. The general sup<*rintendeut 
of that company, oiu* Kugenc Carroll, has for many years generally been ru- 
mored to be active in furthering the political ndvaneemciit of the Anaconda 
Co. By reason of Its great w'enlth and influence It Is not possible, in my belief, 
to imve a fair trial of the above-entitled cause in Silver Bow’ County. 

B. K. WHEKLEB. 


Subscribed and .sw’orn to before me this 28th day of May, 1014. 
tSEAL.1 EnwiN M. Lamb, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires January 31, 1915. 


Service of the foregoing 
of May, 1914. 

Filed May 28, 1914. 


affidavit admitted and copy received this 28th day 

G. Gay Stivkbs, 
Attorney for Defendant. 


33810“— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol. 4 62 
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In the District Court of the United States, District of Montana. 

No. ir»l. At law. 

JosEi’ii Modena, as AoMiNrsTRAToii of the Estate of Cokrado IModena, pij\.in- 
TiFF, V. Anaconda Copper Minino Company, a Corporation, defendant. 

REPLY. 

Comes now the plaintiff and, for his reply to the answer of the defendant on 
file lierein, admits, denies, and alleges as follows, to wit : 

Admits that on the IDth day of August, 1913, the defendant was the owner 
of a certain tract of land near what is known as the Berkeley mine, and that 
upon said tract of land there was Iwated and situated a certain pond or pool 
of water, which is the pond or pool of water mentioned In plalntiflf’s complaint ; 
that prior to the acquisition of the title to said land by said defendant, the 
predecessors in interest, and the owners of said tract of land, had made and 
constructed an excavation uixm the same for the sole purpose and only pur- 
lK>se of building thereon a smelting ami retluction plant, and making a holler 
room to be used in connection with said smelting and reduction plant, which 
said smelting and reduction plant and boiler room were tliereaftor constructed 
thereon ; that prior to the acquisition of the title to said land by this defendant 
said smelting and reduction plant had been torn down and removed by its 
predecessors In Interest, leaving upon said land the snltl excavation ns afore- 
said ; that said excavation was so situated that wlien and after said smelting 
l)lant was dismantled a.s aforesaid natural waters from the surface of the earth, 
caused by heavy rains and melting snow.s, sctlled and remained thereon; ami 
that tlie said excavation was by the said defendant being used on the said 19th 
day of Augu.st, 1913, and had for a long time prior thereto been u.sed, by the 
said defendant for the purpose of a receptacle for certain waters from tlie 
boiler room and from the boiler and from the dry use<l in connection with the 
oi»oratlon of said Berkeley mine; and that said waters were drained out and 
away from said Berkeley mine, and said boilers, boiler room, and dry thereof, 
by moans of an artificial watercourse and pipe line into said excavation; tliat 
said excavation was enclosed by a wall of rock constructed around the whole 
thereof, and that the deeper portions of said excavation wore Inclosed by a 
wall; that on or about the 19th day of August, 1913, the said Corrado Modena 
went into said pool or pond of water in connection with other boys, some of 
whom were about as old and others older than he, and went upon the lands 
belonging to the said defendants, and waded in said water and about said pond. 

Admits that there was at that time floating upon said water a log or railroad 
tie or pit'ce of timber. 

As to whether or not the sold Modena attempted to mount said log. railroad 
tie, or timber and ride thereon over the deei>er portions of said water this 
plaintiff denies that he has any knowledge or information sufficient to form a 
belief. 

Admits that plaintiff’s decedent got Into the water over his head and was 
by reason thereof drowned. 

Admits that the death of said Modena occurred by reason of the negligent 
act or acts charged by the plaintiff in his first cause of action against the de- 
fendant. 

And denies each and every other allegation and all other allegations con- 
tained in said answer. 

Plaintiff, for his reply to the ahswer of the defendant on file herein, denies 
generally each and every other allegation and all allegations therein contained 
except such allegations as have been hereinbefore si>ecifically admitted or 
denied. 

Wherefore plaintiff, having fully replied to the answer of the defendant 
on file herein, prays judgment in accordance with the prayer of his complaint. 

Mattry, Templeman & Davies, 

B. K. Wheeler, 

Attorneys for Plaintiff. 


United States of America, State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Joseph Modena, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: I, as administra- 
tor of the estate of Corrado Modena, deceased, am the plaintiff in the above 
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ami foregoing action mentioned. I have rt'ad the above ami foregoing reply 
and know the contents thereof, and the same Is true to the be^st of iriy knowl- 
edge, informutldn, and belief. 

Joswni Mookna. 


Snbscrlbed and sworn to before me this 10th day of May, 1014. 

IsKAL.] John L. I'icmclkman, 

Notary Publiv for the State of Moutanu, 

Residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires August 14, 1914. 


Service of the foregoing reply admitted and copy received this 28th day of 
May. 1914. 


Filed May 28, 1014. 


O. F. Kki.ley, 

L. O, Evans, 

W. It. JloGKRH, 

1>. (?AY Stivers, 
Attorneys for Defendant. 


In the District Court of tlio Uniled States in and for tiie District of Moiuana. 


No. ir>]. Notice. 

Joseph IModena, as Administrator, Ih.AiNTii'F. v . An\c<>ni)a Copper Minino 
Company, a Corporation, Defendant. 

To the above-named defendant Anaconda Copper Mining Comjiany and to 
li. O. Evans, W. It. Rogers, and D. Guy Stivers, its attorneys: 

You and each of you will please take notice that the above-named plaintiff 
will, at the hearing of Ids motion for change of place of trial, Intrmluce ns evi- 
dence the certified copy of tl»e affidavit of Jame.s A. Murray made and tiled In 
cause No, A-299.1 lu the District Court of the Se(*oml Jmlicial District of the 
State of Montana, In and for tlie county of Silver Row, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, a corporation, plaintiff, versus Riitti* and Rnlaklava Mining Com- 
pany, a eori>oration. defendant, a eertifleil copy of which affidavit has this day 
bmm .serv'ed in cause No. 149, Frank Osterman versus Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, a corpoi'ation. 

R. K. Whkkijck, 

Maury, Tempt.eman & Davies, 

Attorneys tor Plaintiff. 

Service of the foregoing notice admitted and copy receiviMi this 20th day of 
May, 1914. 

L. O. Evans, 
Attorney for Defendant, 

Filed May 29, 1914. 


In the District Court of the Uniteii States in and for the District of ]Montanu. 
No. 151. At law. 

Joseph Modena, as Adminisieatou of the Estate of Coruado Modena, Plain- 
tiff, V . Anaconda Copper Mining Company, a Cori*obation, Defendant. 

AFFIDAVIT of JOHN GILLIE. 

State op Montana, 

County of Silver Bote, 88 : 

John Gillie, being first duly sworn, on oath dppose.s and says that he is now, 
and for more than 11 year.s has been, the general superintendent of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., the abovi'-naiiKHl defendant, and tliat prior to be- 
coming the general superintendent of the Anaconda (Copper Mining Co. affiant 
occupied the position of general manager of the Butte & Boston Consolidated 
Mining Co. 
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That affiant has been a resident of Silver Bow County since the year 1881, 
and prior to devoting hla time to the affairs of the above-named corporations 
was engaged in a general civil and mining engineering business, with his head- 
quarters at Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont. ; that affiant is thoroughly ac- 
oualnted with the properties, affairs, and operations of the said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. 

That there is no connection of any kind or character between the Daly Bank 
& Trust Co. of Butte, Mont., and the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., save the 
fact that the banking business of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Is largely 
transacted at said Daly Bank & Trust Co. ; that the said Daly Bank & Trust 
Co. and Its affair.s are conductcnl Independently of said Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., and are conducted In the same manner as that of the six other bank- 
ing institutions of Butte, Mont., at least one, and possibly two, of which are 
larger in amount of deposits and buslnc.ss transactions than the Daly Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Affiant further says that the said Anaconda Copper ;Mlniug Co. Is not the 
owner of any stock of or interested in any way in the Montana Power Co. 

Tiiat said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., nor any of its officers or agents, so 
fur as affiant knows or can learn, have any interests whatsoever in the Hen- 
nessy Co. or Its hnsiness affairs. 

That in employing its miners or otiior workmen the defendant is in no way 
affected or influenced by the fact of whether the person applying is a debtor 
or customer of tlio said Henne.s.sy Co. or any other merchant or mercantile 
house; tiiat tiie affairs of the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. are conducted 
In the same manner, ns they affect the said Hennessy Co., as any and all 
other merchants and others engaged In business in tiie city of Butte and else- 
w'lu'rc. 

Tiiat it is not true that tiie Anaconda Copper Mining Co. lias exerted, or 
can exert, a great or any power over tiie inercbants of the city of Butte or 
anyone else liy reason of any custom of the employees of said company in 
assigning their wages due, or to become due, as security for indebtedness; 
that the affairs of said Anaconda (Copper Mining Co. are conducted ns those 
of all other mining companies operating In Silver Bow County, so far as such 
assignments are concerned, and all merciiants are treated alike in respect to 
them; that when assignments, or other notice thereof, are given to the said 
Anaconda Copiier ^Mining Co., tliey are recognized and paid out of any money 
coming to the employee. 

Affiant further says that the population of Silver Bow County, Mont., Is 
estimated as being from sevenly-tive to eighty thousand; that for the State 
election held In November, 1912, the registration records in the ofllce of the 
county clerk and recorder of Silver Bow County show that approximately 
17,149 men were registered, and that affiant believes that there are many more 
eligible to registration at the present time in Silver Bow County ; tiiat a large 
proportion of the emploju'es of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. are not 
citizens of the United States or eligible to registration, and that an additional 
large proportion of said employees are not taxpayers, and many more are 
under the age of 21 years and over the age of 70, so that a comparatively small 
proportion, which affiant believes, from tiie information lie has been able to 
obtain, is less tiian one-third of the employees of the said Copper Mining Co. 
in Silver Bow County, Mont., would be eligible for Jury .service. 

That the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., in and about its mining proper- 
ties and operations in Silver Bow County, Mont., is employing not to exceed 
9,100 men; that there are many other mining companies operating in Silver 
Bow County, Mont., employing large numbers of men, among which are the 
North Butte Mining. Co., employing approximately 1,000 men; the Butte & 
Superior Copper Co., employing approximately 1,000 men; the Elm Orlu mine; 
the East Butte Mining Co.; the Butte-Ballaklava Mining Co.; the Butte-Alex 
Scott Mining Co. ; the Tuolumne Mining Co. ; the Davls-Daly Mining Co. ; the 
Pilot-Butte Mining Co.; the Rainbow Lode Development Co.; the Butte & 
Duluth Mining Co. ; the Bullwhacker Mining Co. ; the Butte-Zenith Mining Co. ; 
and other comparatively small operators; that in addition to those mentioned 
above, there are a large number of other' employers of men in Silver Bow 
County, among which are the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; 
the Great Northern Railway Co. ; the Northern Pacific Railway Co. ; and Oregon 
Short Line Railway Co., employing more than 625 men; the Montana Power 
Co., employing approximately 125 men ; the Street Railway Co., employing ap* 
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proxiuiately 185 men ; and many other Industries — breweries, mercantile houses, 
factories, etc. — employing large numbers of men. 

That tlio Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Itallway Co., a innjurity of the stuck of 
which is owned by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., employs approximately 1^ 
men in Sliver Bow County. 

Afllant further says tliat the conduct and handling of litigation, In which the 
said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is interested, is turned over to the attorneys 
for said company, who entirely control and handle the same, investigate the 
facts, and call ui)on the oi)eratlng department for such witnesses ns are ut'ces- 
Bary to testify to the facts; that while afllant, as a witness, has attended a 
iuinil)cr of the trials, it has not been the practice of tlie ofliclals or otlier 
representatives or agents of the sai<l company to attend upon tlie trial of any 
case unless required ns witnesses, and that tlie practice 1ms bwn for (he repre- 
sentatives of tlie Anaconda (>»pper Mining Co., other timn tlie attorneys, to 
l)My lit lie, if any, attention to tlie cases pending or being trleil. 

Afliant further says that the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., during the 
j^eriod of afliant’s connection with It, has not, of atliant’s knowledge or belief, 
coerced or Inthienced, or atteiiijited to coerce or intlucnce, in any way any 
resident of Silver Bow (Vmnty who has been called or who has acted as a juror 
or witness in any case in any court; and that the said company has not, of 
alliant's kno\\le<1gc or lielicf, at any time rcwardcil or punisluHl, or attempted to 
reward or jainisii, in any way, or refuse to give or gave employment to any 
person because of his acting ns such juror or witness in any of the courts; and 
the fact that any piu’son has H<‘tcd as juror In any case in Silver Bow County, 
wtietiier the said company was party thereto or not, or as a witness In any 
action, has not been permitted to inllnence the company’s action In any way, 
whether extending him employment or otherwise. 

That afliant knows of notldng in tlie conduct of the company’s affairs in 
Hilvor Bow County, during the period with which he has bwn familiar with 
them, and afliant thinks he would know of such if it had existed or occurred, 
which would establish or cause in liie mind of any resident of Silver Bow 
County or Deer Lodge County any fear of decbling or hesitation in justly 
deciding any action brought against this corporation or against any other cor- 
poration in favor of any oiiposing litigant. 

Aflian! further says tliat he knows of no sentiment or feeling of condition of 
fear or bias or otlier sentiment or feeling in Silver Bow or iHvr I^mlge County, 
Mont., in favor of the said Anaconda Mining Co., or against any orqiosing liti- 
gant, which woubi prevent siieli litiganl from oiitalning a fair trial as against 
said Anaconda Copper Mining (’o. before a jury composed of residents of either 
Silver Bow County or Deer Lodge County; and afliant knows of nothing and 
does not believe tbat any tiling exi.sts In the operation or nudhod of operation 
of the said defendant corporation which w<*uld give rise to any such .sentiment 
of fear or bias or any other sentiment or feeling which would w'ork to the 
dlsaflvanlage of such opposing litigant. That afliant kiums of no reason or 
condition why the above-nanie<l plaintiff can not secure a fair and Impartial 
trial before a jury comiwised of residents of either Silver Bow or Deer Txidge 
County, and, on the contrary, affiant believes that said plaintiff can and will. 
If such action is tried, .secure a fair and impartial trial, whether the jury be 
made up of residents of Silver Bow or Deer Lotlge County or elsewhere. 

.John Gillie. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Rtli day of :May, 1914. 

[skal.] Cakl .1. Christian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 

]\Iy commission expires March 14, 1916. 

Filed May 29, 1914. 


affidavit of W. .T, .JOHNSON. 


State of ^Montana, 

County of Deer Lodge, ss: 

W. J. Johnson, being first duly sworn, on oath says: That he Is now, and tor 
29 years last past has been, a resident of Anaconda, Deer Ixwlge County, Mont. ; 
that affiant is not now and has not at any time been connected in any way, either 
In business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ; that during all 
of said time affiant has been engaged in business In said county and for a period 
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of aiore tlian five years last past has been a member of the board of county 
commissioners of such county and Is now chairman of such board ; that alhant 
has taken part in and participated in various political campalj^ns during his 
residence in Anaconda, and has a large acquaintance with the business, laboring, 
and professional men and those engaged in mining and other pursuits in said 
county ; affiant is well ac*qualnted with the conditions and public sentiment In 
said Deer Lodge County in relation to tlio said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
and in relation generally to matters In which the said Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. and the public generally are interested in Deer Lodge County, Mont. ; affiant 
does not know of nor has he heard of any attempt by said company to Influence 
jurors or witnesses in any court in their action as such, nor of any attempt 
to reward or punish or affect in any way a juror or witness who has partlcL 
puteil in any trial ; and affiant believes that if any such tiling occurretl during 
his residence In such county he would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that from his acquaintance with the residence of said 
county and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein, in his opinion there 
Is no condition of general Interest in or fear of or bias in favor of the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and impartial trial in a ease wherein the said company is a party, before jurors 
selectwl from the residents of sid Deer I^odge County, and affiant believes that 
no difficulty would be hud In empanelling a jury from residents of suhl Deer 
Lodge County wlio would try a ease fairly and impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Is a party. 

That artlant knows of no reason and believes none exists why this action could 
not be trie<l in the Unitisl States court, or any other court, before a jury com- 
posed of residents of said Deer Lodge (’ounty, and atllnnt believes that a fair and 
impartial irlal coulil be obtained in the above action before a jury made up of 
residents of Deer Lodge County. 

W. J. Johnson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before mo this 27th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

[seal.] Hiram W. Hodoehs, 

Notani Public for the State of Montamy reMing at Anaconda, Mont, 

IMy i*ommlsslon expires .Inuuary 211 1016. 

Flletl May 20, 3914. 


AFFIDAVIT OF THOMAS J. WALKER. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silrer Bow, as: 

Thomas J. Walker, being first duly sworn, on his oalh deposes and says: I 
am now and for 25 years last past have been a resident of Silver Bow County, 
Mont. ; that I am an attorney at law and have been practicing my profession us 
such in Silver Bow County and Deer T^idge County, Mont., for a fierlod of more 
than 10 years last past That for four years prior to the first Monday of Jan- 
uary, 1913, affiant was county attorney of said county of Silver Bow, and for 
several years prior to bmunlng county attorney atllant acttsl ns assistant or 
deputy county attorney for such county; that during all of the years afliant 
has been so practicing his profession he has been carrying on a general prac- 
tice, and has tried a great niuny cases, some against corporations, and has 
pivrtlclpnted In the defense of cases for coriwratlons as parties defendant ; that 
affiant has been generally fninlllnr with the lilsiory of the trial of cases in Silver 
Bow' County since lie has been practicing his profession there, and particularly 
with the history of cases trietl before juries, including those tried agaimst the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other corporations engaged in business in 
Silver Bow County. That during all of the years of his practice afliant has 
taken part In and partlcljiated in the various political campaigns in the county 
of Sliver Bow and lias a large acquaintance personally among tlie inhabitants of 
Silver Bow and Deer lAwlge Counties, including the miners and workmen in and 
about the Butte mines ; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and 
with public sentiment, both politically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County, 
In relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ; that from his knowleilge of the 
conditbns and sentiment In Silver Bow County, In affiant’s opinion, there is no 
condition of bins or prejudice In favor of the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
or of fear ef dread or other sentment in favor of said company, or any other 
condition or reason which would in afllaut's opinion in any way prevent the plain- 
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tiff In the al>ove-entltie<l action from securing a fair trial before a jury com- 
posed of residents of Silver Bow or Deer Lodge Cour»ty ; nltiant further says 
that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action could not be fairly 
and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow or Det^r 
IxHlge County, in the above-entitled court in the county of Silver Row, State of 
Montana, and aillant believes that a fair and impartial trial could be obtained by 
the plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried in Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Thomas J. Walker. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2r»th day of May, A. D. 191-i. 
fSEAL.] W. T. Bleick, 

Xotary Public for the Slate of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires January 2, 1915. 

Filed May 29, 1914. 


AFFIDAVIT OF CHARLES 8. HENDERSON. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Charles S. Henderson, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That 
lie is now and for the past 27 >ears has been a resident of Silver Bow County, 
Mont. ; that during the years 1907 and 1908 affiant was sheriff of Silver Bow 
County, Mont., and that for many year.s prior thereto and since affiant has been 
engaged in the mercantile business and various buslnes.s enterprises in Silver 
Bow County, Mont. ; that during all of said times affiant became widely ac- 
quainted wltli the miners and workmen in and about the Bulte mines and the 
business men and otlier re.sidents of Silver Bow County; and that during said 
periiMl affiant hu.s l>een more or les.s aetlve In polities and political matter.s. 
Affiant has also taken part in and participated in various polltleal campaigns 
during the past 10 years In the various general elections had in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and that the detemlant in this action, and other large min- 
ing companies opi^ratlng in nnd near Butte, have hetui discussed and asserted as 
is.sues. more or less, in said campaign.s. That affiant is w(‘ll acquainted with 
the comlitions and public s<'ntiment, both politiculiy and otherwise, in sal<l Silver 
Bow County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other 
largo mining companies and in relation to the niatbTS in wliicii the said coin- 
pani(‘s and their employees, and the public generally, have been interested In 
said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states, from bis knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and in bis opinion, there is no condition of general interest 
in or bias In favor of said defentiant company or any of the other mining com- 
panies operating therein among the i^eople in said Silver Bow County, Slont, 
otlier than the usual interest in any community in the industries curried on 
therein. 

That affiant has no connection with and Is not interested in tlie above-entltltsl 
action nor in tlie Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. <ief(‘ndant therein, nor in any 
of the otlier large mining companies operating In or around Butte, Mont. 

Afliant further states that he kiH»w.s of no reason why the ubove-entith'd 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury coini>o.sed of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow County in the above-entitled court In the county of Silvi'r 
Bow, State of Montana ; that In affiant’s opinion there Is no public or general 
or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way interfere with or prevent 
a fair trial before such a jury in the above-entitled action, ami affiant believes 
that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff In the above 
action, and that the said acti<m could be fairly and impartially trie<l in Silver 
Bow County, Mont., before a juiy comix>sed of residents of .said county. 

CiiAS. S. Henderson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of May, 1914. 

[seal.] John E. C/OREtte, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1910. 

Piled May 29, 1914- 
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AFFIDAVIT OF HERMAN BLANK. 

State of Montana, County of fiilver Bow, m: 

Hennnu Blank, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says : That he is 
now and for more than 21 years last past has been a resident of Butte, Silver 
Bow County, State of Montana, and during said time has been engaged in the 
wholesale liquor business and Is and has been interested in other business enter- 
prises in said city. 

That for a period of 10 years prior to the formation of the Butte Chamber 
of Commerce, which was organized about the month of March, 1912, affiant 
was president of the Butte Business Men’s Association, an organization com- 
posed of the business and professional men of the city of Butte and organized 
and maintained for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the business and 
other Interests of the city of Butte. That affiant during approximately the 
entire period of its organization was a member of said Butte Business Men’s 
Association and took an active interest In its affairs. Affiiant says that he does 
not recall that Mr. C. J. Kelly ever attended a meeting of said Butte Business 
Men’s Association, and that Mr. Kelly certainly had very little, if anything, to 
do with the affairs of said association, and that affiant while president of said 
organization made an effort to have Mr. Kelly take a more active part in said 
organization, and affiant regrets tht he was unable to do so. as he felt that It 
Would have boon to the interest of said organization and Butte generally to 
have enlisted more of Mr. Kelly’s efforts In this behalf. That at no time during 
the Incumbency of this affiant as president of said organization, nor at any 
time while affiant was a member tliereof, has the said Kelly, of the Hennessey 
Co., or anyone else, ever attempted, to affiant’s knowledge, to directly or indi- 
rectly infliuaice the affairs of said Butte Business Men’s Association on behalf 
of tlie said Kelly or said Hennessey Co. or on behalf r)f the Amalgamated Copper 
Co. or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or any other mining company. That 
hone of tlm said corporations in\s evtn*, to affiant’s knowledge, attempted directly 
or indirectly to Inlliience or dominate the said association or the individual 
members thereof. Tliat, aside from supporting in a legitimate manner, when 
requested so to do, matters of public importance and benefit, no influence of 
any kind, to affiant’s knowledge and belief, has been exercised by said corpora- 
tions, or either of them, or on their behalf. 

Affiant furtlier says that from his knowledge of conditions in Butte, and from 
his associations with tlie other residents of said city, he feels that he is well 
acquainted with the conditions and sentiment existing in said city and Silver 
Bow County, and that it Is affiant’s belief that the above-named plaintiff can 
have a fair and impartial trial before a jury of residents of Silver Bow County, 
Mont., in the above-entitled action, or upon any other issue to which he may be 
a pai’ty or l)e interested in, and that affiant knows of no condition, sentiment, or 
reason wddeh wmuld in anywise prevent or interfere with the obtaining by 
plaintiff of a fair trial before such jury against said Anaconda Co))per Mining 
Co. 

Hkbman Blank. 

Subscrll)ed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[si;al.] John B. Cobette, 

Notary Puhlic for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

Mv commission expires June 18, 1016. 

Flleil May 20, 1014, 


affidavit of j. k. o’rourke. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss: 

J. K. O’Rourke, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he Is 
now, and for 18 years last past has , been, a resident of Butte, Silver Bow 
County, Mont That aflfiant formerly was engaged as a timekeeiier in and 
about the Butte mines, and since the first of the year 1909 has been sheriff of 
Silver Bow County, Mont. That affiant was Sheriff of Silver Bow County for 
four years ending In January, 1913. That during the i)eriod of his residence in 
Butte affiant has had, and now has, a very large acquaintance personally with 
the miners and workmen In and about the Butte mines, and has been more or 
less active In ^Utics and political matters. Affiant has also taken part in and 
participated in variou^ political campaigns during the past 12 years in the varl-, 
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©US general elections had In Silver Bow County during said period, and that tho 
plaintiff In this action, and the other large mining companies operating in and 
near Butte, have been discusseil and asserted as issues more or less in said 
campaigns. That atllaiit is well acquainted with the conditions and i>ul)lie senti- 
ment, both politically and otherwise, in said Sil\er Bow County in relation to 
tho said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and tlie <dher large mining companies, 
and in relation gcjierally to the matters in whkh tho said companies and their 
eniploye<^s and tlie public generally have been interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Atliant furtber states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, and in his opinion, there is no condition of geiu'ral Interest in or 
bias in favor of sabl iilainliff company, or any of the other mining coinpaiiies 
operating tliereln, among tlie people In said Sil\«*r How County, Mont., and 
there is no prejudice, in afliant's opinion, against tlie above-named jilaiiitiff. 

Tliat alllant lias no coniK^ftion wltli, and Is not interestiHl in, the above- 
entitled action, nor in tlie Anaconda Copptn* Mining C..,, plaiiitllT th(*reln, nor 
in any of tlio other largo mining companies operating in or around Butte, 
Mont. 

Affiant furllier states tlial he knows of no reason why the ahovc-ontitled ne- 
tion could not be fairly and Inifiarl ially tried lieforo a jury of residents of Sil- 
ver Bow Comity, in the alaiN e-entitled court in tl'e county'of Si^er Bow. State 
of Montana ; lliat in afllanr.s opinion, there Is no pnlilie or gt‘n(*ral or oilier 
simtlment of Iiias or iindndici' or fi'ellng of fi'ar or oilier feeling in Silver Bow 
County, Mont., which would in aii.v way interfere' with or iwc'viMit a fair trial 
before sneli a jury in the aho\ ('‘entitled aetlon, and atliant b(‘li(‘\(‘s tliat a fair 
and imiiartlal trial could be oldaimM by tin' plaintiff in llio aliove action, and 
that tli(‘ said act ion could be fairly and impartially tri(*d in Silver Bow Comity, 
Mont., liefore a jury of residents tlieixsd’. 

.Toiin K. C’Uotjrkk. 

Siibscrib(‘a and sworn to before me fnis iMMli day of May, 11^14. 

fsKAL.J John 10. ('oukttf, 

Xolarif VnJ)Ji(' p>) /hr S(a/r of Mon/nna, rcsiiliny at Butte, Mont. 

My conmiission exjiiri'S June IS, UH(>. 

Filed May 29, 1914. 


ArnnvMT of n. ovy snvKR.s. 

State or ^Iontana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

n. Ony Stivers, lieing first duly sworn, on Ills oatii deposes and says: Tliat bo 
lias re,slde(l in Bulti', Sllv<'r Bow (’ounty, Mont., 24 yi'ars last past, is an attor- 
lu'y at law by profession, and has Ik'Oii jiract icing as sneli at Butte. Mont., since 
IMay, 1895; that affiant lias been continuously employed as an uttoriHw at law 
by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., ParnJ Silver Coppm* (^i., Wasiioo Copper 
Co., Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Kailway Co., and the Colorado Smelting & Min- 
ing Co., and its successors in inten'sl, tlie Tn'iiton IMInlng I>ev(*lopnient Co., 
from March, 1809, until tlie con.soHdatlon of the prop(*rties of said companies 
with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. In 1910, and since tliat time has been con- 
tinuously employed by the Anaconda Coppi^r Mining Co.; that prior to such con- 
solidation atliant, for a period of about nine .years, was also employ(*d by the 
Butte & Boston Consolidated Mining CV>. and the Boston & Montana Consolidated 
Copper & Silver Mining Co. ; that affiant as attoriu'y for the said coijioratlons, 
and particularly for said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., has bci‘n gen(Tally 
familiar and acquainted with its l)usine.ss and affairs and particularly w ith the 
conduct of its litigation and other Ic'gal husines.s, and for the past 10 years has 
participated In almost all of the trials of oases to whicli said Anacomla Copfier 
Mining Co. w as a party In Silver Bow County, Mont. ; that among the cases In 
which affiant has assisted In the trial of have lieen a number of what are known 
as “personal Injury” cases against the said corporations, and affiant has been 
familiar with the history of such cases and tho results thereof, and has also 
been generally familiar with the history of trials of other cases in Sliver Bow 
County. Mont., Including those against other eorxwratlons ; that It has beoi} 
affiant’s observation and his opinion that the same condition prevails in Silver 
Bow County, Mont., as elsewhere, and has prevailed during the past few years. 
In respect to the prejudice of certain members of Juries against corporations In 
personal-injury cases, or of bias toward the plaintiff In such cases, and It is 
affiant’s opinion that with Juries In said Silver Bow County, 'Mont., as elsewhere, 
difficulty is met In inducing them to give the same consideration or weight to 
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evidence in cases presented by defendant corporations in personal-injury cases 
as that accorded the cases of plaintiffs in such class of cases; that upon the 
trials of cases in which the said Anac<mda Copper Mining Co. and other corpor- 
ations above named have been parties the conduct and control of such cases has 
been left entirely to afilant and other attorneys for said companies, and it has 
not been the practice, for the managers, foremen, or other officials or repre- 
sentatives of said companies to attend upon the trials of said cases or give 
attention thereto in any way except wlien called or required as witnesses, and 
as a general rule, upon the trial of all such cases, no one representing such cor- 
porations has been present in the court room except the counsel and the wit- 
nesses ; that affiant knows of nothing, and that he believes lie would know if such 
existed, in the operation or <‘onduct of the business of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. or the other corporations above named vvlilch in anywise would tend 
to give rise to any feeling of fear or hesitation or any other feeling or sentiment 
In any of tlie resid(Mits of Silver Row County, or which would in any other w’ay 
tend to cause any of such residents to hesitate In fairly and impartially trying 
any cases to which the said company might be a party ; that to affiant’s knowl- 
edge and belief there is no feeling or sentiment or, condition of bias or other 
leaning toward the said corporation, or of dread or fear of the same in Silver 
Row County, and affiant knows of no eondltlon or sentiment or feeling of any 
kind whieh would in anywi.se prevent the residents of Silver Row County from 
acting fairly and iinpartlally if called as jurors on cases to which the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or any other coriioration is a party. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no fact, condition, or reason, and does 
not believe that any exists, wliy the above-entitled action could not be fairly and 
Impartially tried before a jury composed of residents of Silver Row County, in 
the above court, In Silver Row County, l\lont., and affiant believes that a fair 
and iini)artlal trial could be had by the plaintiff in the above action If tried 
l»ofore a jury of Sliver Bow County residents in Silver Row County, Mont. 

G. Gay Stivers. 

Subscribed and sworn to l)efore me this 28tli day of IMjiy. 1914. 

[seal.] W. T, Rleick, 

Notarjj Puhlir for the Stale of Montana, 

Rcsidino at Butte, Mont, 

^ly coniinlsslon expires January 27, 1915, 

inied ISifiy 29, 1914. 

AFFIDAVIT OF J. L. WINES. 

State of Montana, Count)/ of Silver Bow, 8s: 

J. L. Wines, being ilrst duly sworn on his oath, deposes and says: That 
affiant Is now and for more than 19 years last past has been a resident of 
Sliver Row County, Mont.; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profe.ssion in Silver Row County, and in other counties in the 
State of Montana for a porioil of more than 19 years last yast. 

Affiant is not now, and never has been, connected with the Anaconda Copper 
INIining Ck)., professionally or otlierwlse. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has been concerned in and has 
trltHl a great many cases, some against cor[K>ratlons, and has participated In 
the defen.se of cases for corporations as parties defendant; that affiant is 
generally familiar with the history of the trial of cases in Silver Bow County 
since he has boon practicing his profe.ssion in said county, and particularly 
with the lilstory of cases tried before juries, including those tried against the 
Anaconda Copt^er Mining Co. and other corporations engaged In business la 
said Silver Row County ; that during all of the years of Ids practice affiant 
has taken part and participated in the various political campaigns in tiie county 
of Sliver Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally among the inhabitants 
of Silver Bow and Deer Lwlge Counties, including miners and workmen in and 
about the State ndnes; that affiant Is well acquainted with the conditions and 
with public sentiment, both political and otherwise, In said Silver Bow County ; 
in relation with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ; and that from his knowledge 
as to the conditions and sentiment therein there is no condition, in affiant's 
opinion, of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of 
fear or dread, or other sentiment or reason, which would, in affiant's opinion, 
in any way^^prevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from securing a 
fair trial before a jury composed of residents ol Silver Bow and Deer Lodge 
Counties. 
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Affiant has heard dlsciLssious among attorneys pnuMicMag In Silver How 
County of the claim advnnctvd by Mr. Loundes Maury in tliis action: that 
Htigants couhl not obtain a fair trial before a jury c(mipose«J of residents of 
Silver J5ow County in an action against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co or 
where said company was an opposing party, and that the said Maury Is ’tlie 
only one whom affiant has heard claim or advance n opinion that a fair trial 
could not be had under such circumstances, while affiant has heard otliers of 
Buch attorneys express their opinions to the contrary. 

Affiant believes that if In his practice he should bring action against said 
Anaconda Mining Co.; that he could and would submit the cause to a Jury 
of residents of Silver Bow C(*unty and obtain a fair and Impartial determina- 
tions thereof, the same as if the same was against any otlier party. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the alK>ve entitled action 
fairly and impartially trietl l)efore a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow and Deer Lcslge Counties In the ahove-onlltlcd court. In tlie 
county of Silver Bow, State of Montana, and affiant believes that a fair and 
Imparl ial trial could he had hy plaintiff in the above entithsl action, if trie<l In 
said Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury of residents of said county. 

J. L. Wines. 


Subscribed and sworn to l)eforc me this 27lh <lay of IMay, 1014. 

[seal.] fp j iiakuinoton, 

Notary Piibtic for the State of Montana, retadiny at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires Doceniher 10, 1010. 


AFFIDAMT «)F OLOROE F. SHELTON. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss: 

George F. Shelton, iM'ing first duly sworn, on his oath d^^itoses and says: 
That affiant is now and for more than 12 years last past has been a reshlent 
of Silver Bow County, Mont. ; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties in the 
State of l\Iontana for a period of more than 30 .years last past. 

That affiant is not now and never has been’ connected with the Anaeonda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

Tliat during all of the years affiant has been .so practicing his profession ho 
has been carrying on a general practice and has Ikmui <'onoernwl In and has 
tried a great many oases, some against corpornllons. and lias participated In 
the defense of cases for corporations, as parties defendant; that affiant Is 
generally familiar with the history of the trial of ca.ses in Silver Bow County 
since lie has been practicing his profession In said coufUy, and parthularly 
with the histories of cases tried before juries, Including those tried against the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and other corporations engaged In business in 
Baid Silver Bow County; that affiiant has a large acquaintance personally 
among the inhabitants of Silver Bow and Dm* I^odgo Counties, including 
miners and workmen in and almut the Butte mines; that affiant Is well ac- 
quainted with the conditions and with public .scntimenl, both polilicnl and 
otherwise, in said Silver Bow County, in relation to the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co.; and that from his knowle<lge as to the conditions and sentiment 
therein there is no comlition, in affiant’.s opinion, of bias or prejudice In favor 
of said Anaconda Copfwr Mining Co., or of fear or <lrcad, or otlier .sentiment. 
In favor of said company, or any other conditions, scnilinont, or reason widch 
would. In affiant’s opinion, in any way prevent the plaitlff In the above- 
entitled action from securing a fair trial before a Jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. 

Affiant further says that lie knows of no reason why tlie above-entItle<l 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow and Deer L<Mlgc Countle.s in the above^mtlMed court, 
in the county of Silver Bow. State of Montana; and affiant believes that a 
fair and Impartial trial could be had by plaintiff In the ahove-entined action 
if tried in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

George F. Siiei.ton. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] a. j. Verheyen, 

Notury Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont 

My commission expires June 23, 1913. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF WILLIAM MEYEB. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Dow, ss: 

William Meyer, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
affiant Is now, and for more than 29 years last past has been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont. ; that affiant is an attorney at law and has been 
practicing hl.s profession in Silver Bow County and in otlier counties in the 
State of Montana for a jierlod of more than 10* years last past. 

That affiant Is not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise, 

Tliat (luring all of tlie years affiant has been so practicing his profession ho 
has been carrying on a general practice and has b<3en concerned in and has 
tried a great many cases, some against corportlons, and has participated in 
the defense of cases for corporations as parties defendants; that affiant is 
generally familiar with the hl.story of the trial of cases in Silver Bow County 
since he has been practicing his profession in said contdy, and piirticularly with 
the hl.story of cases tried before juries, including tljose tried against the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. and other cori)orations engaged in business in said 
Hllver Bow. County; that during all of the years of liis practice affiant has 
taken part and participated in the various political campaigns in the ('ounty 
of Silver Bow, and has a large acqnaintanc(^ personally among the inliabitants 
of Silver Bow Connly, inclinling miners and workmen in and about tlie Butte 
mines; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and with public 
S(mtimeiit, both political and otherwise. In .said Silver Bow County, in relation 
to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and that from Ins knowledge as to the 
conditions and sentiment therein there is no condition, in affiant’s opinion, of 
bias or pndudlce in favor of said Anaconda Copi>er Mining C’o., or of f(‘ar or 
•dread or other sentiment in favor of said company, or any other condition, 
sentiment, or reason wlilch would, in affiant’s opinion, in any way prevent the 
plaintiff in llie above-entitled action from s(‘curing a fair trial hebme a Jury 
composed of residents of Silver Bow Connly. That affiant has brought and 
tried a number of what are known as “ ])ersonal-in.Uiry ” cas(\s, and is and has 
been familiar with the history of such litigation In Silver Bow County ; that 
affiant has brought a number of such cases against the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., and the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific llailw’ay Co., most of wl\ich 
have been settled on a satisfactory basis; that affiant would not lu'sitato to 
try sucli a case, or any case against (dtlier of said corporations before a jury 
coni|)osod of residents of Silver Bow’ County, and with the expectation and 
belief that a fair trial and an impartial trial would be had before such jury. 

Affiant further says that be know^s of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and imparlially tried before a jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow' (k)unty and in the above-entitled court in the County of Silver Bow% 
State of Montana; and affiant believes that n fair and lm])artial trial could be 
liad by plalntltf in tlje above-entitled action if tried in said Silver Bow County, 
Alont. 

William Meveb. 

Subscribed and sw’orn to before me this 2Sth day of May, 1914. 

Ukal.I John E. Corette, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1910. 

affidavit of c. i». drennen. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

0. P. Drennen, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
affiant Is now and for more than 20 years past has been a resident of Sliver Bow 
County, Mont. ; that affiant is an attorney at law’ and has been practicing his 
profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties in the State of Montana 
for a perlcKl of more tlian twenty years last past. 

That affiant la not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
CopjHjr Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has been concerned In and has 
tried a gredf many cases, some against corporations, and has participated in the 
defense of cases for corjiorations, as parties defendant ; that affiant is generally 
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familiar with the history of the trial of cases In Silver Bow County since lie 
has been practiclnjj his profession In said county, and particularly with the his- 
tory of coses tried before juries, including those tri^ against the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. and other corporations engaged in business in sai<l Silver 
Bow County ; that during all of the years of his practice afllant has taken part 
In the various political campaigns in the county of Silver Bow and has a large 
acquaintance xiersonally among the inhabitants of Silver Bow County, including 
miners and workmen in and about tlie Butte mines; that atliant is well ac- 
quainted with tlie conditions and with public sentiment, both political and 
otherwise, in said Silver Bow County in relation to tiie Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.; and that from his knowledge as to the eonditlons and sentiment 
therein there are no conditions, in an}an(\y oi)inion, of bias or prejudice in favor 
of said Anaconda Copi)er Mining Vo. or of fear or dread or other sentiment in 
favor of said company, or any other condition, sentiment, or reason which 
would, in alliaiit’s opinion, in any way pre\ent tlu* j>l;iintirf in the above-en- 
titled action from securing a fair trial before a Jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow County. 

Alliant further sa>s that he kn()\\s of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents of 
Siher Ihiw County, in the aho\e-<*milled court, in tlie eounly of Silver liow, 
State of Montana ; and afliant heliev<*.s that a fair and impartial trial could be 
liad by pluintilT in the ahove-i'iitilled aeiion if tried in sai<l Silver Bow 
County, Mont. 

C. r. DllENNEN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Sth day of May, J!)14. 

JsEAL.] John R (^murrE, 

Xofary JUthlic for the i<tute of Montana^ rcsidiuy in Butte, Mont. 

Jly conniiissiori expires June 18, 191C. 

Al FIDAVIT OF W. I. LICPINCOTT. 

State of Montaxa, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

W. I. 1 ;i pincott, being fir.st <luly sworn, on Ids oath deposes and says: That 
nfliniit is now ami has lieen for more than .‘12 years hast past a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont.; that aiiiant is an atlorney at law and lias Ix^en 
praetielng his profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties in the 
State of Montana for a period of more than .S2 years last past. 

That afliant is not now, and never lias been, connected with tlie Anaconda 
Chopper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years affiant has Ix'im so practi(‘lng his profession, lie 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has Ikhmi concerned in, and has 
tried, a great many cases, some against corporations, and has participated In 
the defense of cases for corporation.s, as parti(*s ilefendarit ; that affiant is gen- 
erally familiar with the history of tiie trial of caR<\s for eorporaions in Silver 
Bow County, since he has been practicing his profession in said county, and 
particularly witli tiie history of cases tried before juries, Including those tried 
against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and other corporations In biisint^s.s'ln 
said Silver Bow County ; tliat during all of the years of ids practice affiant 
has taken part and participated in the various political campaigns in the 
county of Silver Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally among tlie in- 
habitants of Silver Bow County, including minors and workmen in and about 
the Butte mines; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and with 
public sentiment, both political and otherwise, In said Sliver Bow County, In 
relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ; and that from his knowledge ns 
to the conditions and sentiment therein, there Is no condition In affiant’s opinion 
of bias or prejudice In favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of fear 
or dread or other sentiment in favor of said company, or any other condition, 
sentiment, or reason w'hich would, in affiant’s opinion, In any w’ay prevent the 
plaintiff in the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial before a Jury 
composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason w'hy the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially trle<l before a Jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled court, In the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana ; and affiant believes that a fair and impartial 
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trial could be bad by plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried In Silver Dow 
County, Mont. 

William I. Lifpincott. 

SubHcrlbed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 191 L 
I SEAL.] John E. Corktte, 

Notary PuhJio for the f^tatc of Monfava, resUlino at Butte, Alont, 

My oomml^sion expires June 18. 1016. 

AFI'IDAVIT of lewis A. SMITH. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

I>?wi8 A, Smith, beln^; first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
affiant Is nmv and for more than 18 years last past has hwn a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practlcinj? Ids profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties in the 
State of Montana for a period of more then 18 years last past. 

That affiant is not now, and never has bi'en, connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or othenvise. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession, 
he has been carrying on a general practice, and iuvs been concerned In, and 
has tried a great ninny cases, some against corporations, and has participated 
in the' defeTise of cases for coriioratlons as partii's defendant; that affiant is 
genorallv familiar with tlie hl.story of the trial of cases In Silver Bow County 
since he has been practicing his profession in said county, and particularly 
with the history of cases tried before jurie.s, including tho.se triwl against the 
Anaconda Copi’icr 'Mining Co. and other corporations engaged in business in 
said Silvi'r Bow County; that during all of the years of ids prnctii’e affiant lias 
taken part and participated in tlie various i>olitical campaigns in tlie comdy 
of Sihor Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally among the inhabilants 
of Silver Bow County, including miners and worUnien in and alumt the 
Butte mines; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and with 
nubile scmtiineut, both iioillicnl and otherwise, in said Silver Bow Couni y, in 
relation to the Auaconda Copper Mhdrig Co.; ami that from his knowledge 
as to the conditions and sentiment therein there Is no condition, in affiant’s 
oplidon, of bias or prejudl<*e In favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Cs)., or 
of f<‘ar or dread or other sentiment In favor of sahl company, or any other con- 
dition, sentiment, or rea.son which would, in affiant's opinion, in any way 
prevent tlie plaintiff In the above-entitlcfl action from securing a fair trial 
before a jury coiniMJscMl of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further savs tiiat he know'S of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not l»e fairlv‘and impartially tried ixffore a jury c*ompo.sed of residents 
of SilviT Bow Coiintv In the almve-entitled court In the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair arul Impartial trial could 
be luul by jilaintlff in the above-entitleil action if tried in said Silver Bow 


County, Mont, 


LewIvS a. Smith. 


Subscrlbetl and sworn to before me this 28th day of ]May, 1914. 

IsEAi,.] John K. Cobctie, 

Notary Public for the SJate of Afontana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont. 

IMy c»ommlsslon expires June 18, 1916. 


AFFIDAVIT OF CHAKLES MATTI80N. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Cliarles Mattison, being first duly sworn and on his oath, deposes and : 
That affiant is now and for more than 24 years last past has been a resident 
of Silver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant Is an attorney at law, and has 
practicing his profession In Silver Bow County 
State 
yean* 

Bow County. 


‘ Montanii for a period of more tnan zi years lasi ptisi; mat unr 

R9.8^nd 1894-1890 affiant was deputy county attorney of said Silver 
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That affiant Is not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
CJopper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years afliant has beeti so practicing his profession lie 
has been carrying on a general practice and has been concerned in and has 
trieil a great many cases, some against corporations, and has participated in 
the <lefense of cases for coriKU'atlons as parties defendant ; that affiant Is 
generally familiar with the history of the trial r»f cases in Silver Jh)\v County 
since he has been practicing his profession in .said county, and particularly 
with the history of cas<\s trletl before juries, iiu-hnllng those trltnl against the 
Anaconda Copper Co. and other corporations engaged in business in said Sliver 
Bow County; that during all of tlie years of his practice alHnnt has taken part 
and participated In the various i)olltIcaI canipnlgns In tlie county of Silver 
Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally among (he iuhahitaids of Silver 
Bow and Deer Lodge Countle.s, including miners and workmen in and about 
the Butte mines; (hat atliant Is well acquainted with the comlilions and wltli 
puldic sentiment, both political and otherwise, In said Silver Bow County, In 
relation to the Anacoinla Copper filinlng Co.; and that from his knowlotigo as 
to the conditions and sentiment therein there is no condition in affiant’s oiiitnlon 
of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anacomla Copper Mining Co., or of fear 
or dread or other sentiment In favor of said comimny, or any other condition, 
sentiment, or reason which would, In affiant’s opinion, in tiny way prevent the 
plaintilT in (he above-entitled action from s<‘cnriiig a fair trial be^>re a jury 
composed of residents of Silver Ihnv and D<'er I^iodge Counties. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why (lie above-entitled 
action could not he fairly and impartially tried before u Jury compost‘d of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow and D('er Ivodge (Anilities in the abov(‘-entltled court, In 
llio county of Silver Bow, State of Montana ; and affiant believes that a fair 
and impartial trial c<»ul(I lie hud by plaintiff in the above-entitled action If 
tried in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Chas. Mattison. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of Ma.v, A. D. 1014. 

fSKAL.l CaUT. .T. rnillSTIAN, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, Hesuimy at Butte, Mont. 

IMy commission cxiiires ifarch It, 1010. 

AI-IIUAVIT OF J, BKUCE KUEMKll. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss: 

J. Bnice Kromer, being iir.st duly sworn, on his oath dei)oses and says ; That 
afliant is now and for more than 13 years hast past has been a resident of Silver 
Bow County, Mont. ; that affiant Is an attorney at law, and has lxH*n practicing 
his profession In Silver Bow County and in other counties in the State of Mon- 
tana for a period of nuire than 13 years last pa.st. 

That affiant is not now and never lias fiecn connected with the Anaconda 
Coppi?r Mining Co., professionally or otherwisi*. 

That during all of the years affiant has hinm so practicing hi.s iirofesslon he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has been coneerneil in, and bus tried 
a great many cases, some against corf)oration.s, and bus participated in the 
defense of cases for coriHirations as parties defendant; that affiant is generiiHy 
familiar with the history of (lie trial of cases in Si!v<‘r Bow County since he 
has lieen practicing his profession in sai<l coiiiit.v, mal partii'ularly with the 
history of cases tried before juries, including tbo.se tried against the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. and other corporations engageil In business In said Silver 
Bow County ; that during all of the years of his practice affiant has taken part 
and participate<i in the various political campaigns In the county of Silver 
Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally among the Inhabitants of Silver 
Bow and Doer Lodge Counties, including miners and workmen In and about the 
Butte mines; that afliant is well acquainted with the conditions and with public 
sentiment, both political and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County in relation 
to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and that from his knowledge as to the 
conditions and .sentiment therein there Ls no condition, in affiant’s opinion, of 
Mas or prejudice or of fear or dread or other sentiment in favor of .said com- 
pany. or any other condition or sentiment or reason which would, In affiant’s 
opinion, In any way prevent the plaintiff in the nbovo-entitled action from 
securing a fair trial before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow and Ih?er 
I/Odge Countfes. 
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Aflliint further says that he*kno\vs of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents 
of Sliver Bow and Deer T.odjre Counties in the above-entitled court in the county 
of Silver Bow, State of Montana ; and affiant believes that a fair and impartial 
trial could be had by plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont. 

J. Bruce Kbemer. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.! Carl J. Christian, 

Notary Public for the ^tate of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF FRANK C. WALKER. 


State of Montana, 

County of t^ilver Bow, «/?; 

Frank C. Walker, boln/? first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says : That 
affiant la now and for more than 23 years last past has been a resident of Silver 
Bow County, Mont. ; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been practicing 
his profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties in the State of 
Montana for a period of more than four years last past. 

That affiant is not now, and has never been, connected with the Anaconda 
Copper IMlnlng Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a gen<‘ral practice, and has Ixx^n concerned in and has 
tried a great many cases, some against corporations, and has participated in 
the defense of cases for corporations as parties defendant; that affiant Is gen- 
erally familiar with the history of the trial of cases In Silver Bow County 
since he has been practicing his profession In said county, and particularly with 
the history of cfises tried IxTore juries, including those tried against the Ana- 
conda Copper ^Mining Co. and other corporations engaged in business in said 
Silver Bow County; that during all of the years of his practice affiant has 
taken part and participated In the various political campaigns in the county 
of Silver Bow, and has a large acquaintance personlly mong the inhabitants of 
Silver Bow and Deer I.odge Counti('s, including miners and workmen in and 
about the Butte mines; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and 
with public sentiment, both political and otherwise, in said Sliver Bow County 
in relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining ('^o., and that from his knowledge as 
to the conditions and sentiment therein, there Is no condition, in affiant’s opin- 
ion, of bias or prejudice In favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of 
fear or dread or other sentiment in favor of said company, or any other condi- 
tion, sentiment, or reason which would, in affiant’s opinion, In any way prevent 
the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial before a 
jury composed of residents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow and Deer lAHlge Counties in the above-entitled court, In the 
county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair and 
impartial trial could be had by plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried in 
said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Frank C. Walker. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

fSEAu] Carl .T. Christian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires March 14, 1916. 

affidavit of ANDREW J. DAVIS. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bote, ss: 

Andrew J. Davis, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he 
is now, and for more than 30 years last past has been, a resident of Silver 
Bow Coun^, Mont. ; that during all of said time he has been connected in a 
business wo^ with the First National Bank of Butte, and for 20 years last 
past has been, and now is, the president of the said First National Bank^of 
Butte; that during all of said times afilant has been, and now is, widely ao 
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qoalnted with the business men, miners, and workingmen in Silver Bow County, 
Mont. ; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and public sentiment, 
both j^ltlcally and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County in relation to the 
said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other large mining companies, and 
in relation generally to the matters in which the said companies and tljelr 
employees and the public generally have been interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Alliant further states, from his knowledge of i)ublic sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and In Ids opinion, there is no condition of general Interest 
In or bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of tlie otlier mining com- 
panies operating therein, among the people In saUl Sllvi'r Bow, Mont., other 
than the usual interest in any community in tlie industi ies carriwl on tliereln. 

That affiant has no connection with, and is not interested in, the above 
entitled action, nor In the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., ilefcndant herein, nor 
in any of the other large mining companies oi>eratlng in or around Hiilte, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason wliy tlie above-entitled 
action could not bo fairly and impartially tried before a jury comiKised of 
residents of Sliver Bow County in the above-entitled court in the comity of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; that in affiant's opinion there is no public or 
general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or f«‘iiiig of fear or oilier feel- 
ing In Silver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a jury In the above-entitled action, and affiant 
believes that a fair and impartial trial could bo obtained by the plaintiff iu 
the above action, and that the said action could he fairly and Impartially tried 
in Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury composed of residents of said 
county. 

Andukw J. Davim, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me lids 2Sih day of May, 10J4. 


[seal.] 


JOHX K. (-OKETTE, 

Notary VubJiv for the of Moniatm, 

residing at Buitr, Mo7it. 


My commission exi)lr(‘S .Tune 18, 1010. 


AFFIDAVIT OF DAVID J. CIlARLhS. 

State of x^foNTANA, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

David J. Charles, being first duly sworn, deposc^s and says: Tlial he has boon 
u resident of Butte, Silver Bow County. Mont., for more Ilian OO years last 
past, and during stiid time has befm engaged in various mercantile busluosHos, 
and since its organization has been, and is now, pre.-^fdcut of the .Miners’ Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co. 

Affiant says that he was, after its organization in the montli of March, 1012, 
and until January, 1914, president of the Butte (’Iiunil)(*r of Commerce, an 
organization of business and professional men, residents of Butte, organized for 
the purixise of promoting the general weifare and prosperity of Butte, and 

suburbs. , . - 

That the Butte Business Men's Association eea.sed to exist about the time of 
the formation of the chamber of commerce, the chauilier of commerce having 
been organized to carry out the same purpose for which the business men’s 
association was formed, but with somewhat broader objects and views. 

Affiant says that the chainher of commerce, during affiant’s presidency, had 
a membership of approximately 310, and that out of said membership not over 
approximately 16 or 17 are employees of or c<miieclcd with the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., the Butte Water Co., of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Bailway 
Co. That neither the said Annt'onda Copper Mining C’o.. nor any of its em- 
ployees, or anyone for it, has attempteil In any way to Influence the action of 
said chamber of commerce or to control its movements, and thnt all of the active 
members of said chamber of commerce and Its officers have bfx?n engogt^l In pro- 
moting the welfare of Butte generally, without regard to any particular inter- 
est, corporation, or individual, ^ 

Affiant further says that he has been more or less connected with polItlCB In 
said Silver Bow County, Mont, and that during his residence here he has b^n, 
and Is now, well acquainted with the people of Butte, including 1« W 
of the miners and workingmen, and feels that he Is well acquainted with the 
feeling and sentiments generally in said Butte City. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no sentiment, feeling, or other reawn 
why the plaintiff in the ahove-«iUtied action can not obtain a fair trial 
58819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-^1— vol. 4 63 
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lerein before a jury of resldeata of Silver Bow County, in Silver Bow County, 
[out., and that it is at&ant's belief that the said plaintiff can have a fair and 
npurtlul trial before such a jury in Silver Bow County, Moift., in the above- 
atitled action, or upon any other Issue to which plaintiff may be a party. 

Affiant is not now, and never has been, employed by or connected with the 
usiness or affairs of the Amalgamated Copper Co. or the Anaconda Copper 
lining Co., and that affiant has no Interest whatsoever in the above-entitled 
ction or its outcome. 

David J. Chables. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[SEAL.] John E. Corette, 

Notary Public for the Hiate of Montana, 

residing at Butte, Mont, 


My commission expires June 18, 1916. 


affidavit of DONALD CAMPBELL. 

TATE OF Montana, County of Bilvcr Bou\ sa: 

Donald Campbell, being first duly sw’orn, on oath deposes and says : That he 
) now, and for tlie past 22 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, 
lont. ; that affiant is now a practicing physician and surgeon, and has been 
uch In Silver Bow County, Mont., for the past 22 years; that during all of 
aid times affiant became widely acquainted with the miners and workingmen 
a and about the Butte mines, and the business men and other residents of 
lilver Bow County, and that during said period affiant has been more or less 
ctlve in politics and political matters. Affiant has also taken part in and 
artlcipated In various political campaigns during the past 22 years in the 
arious general elections had in said Sliver Bow County, Mont., and that the 
icfendant in this action and other large mining companies operating in and 
icar Butte have been discussed and asserted' as issues more or loss in said 
ampalgns. That afTlant Is well acquainted with the conditions and public 
entlrnent, both politically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County in rehi- 
lon to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and tho other large mining 
:ompanies, and in relation generally to the matters in which tlie said companies 
ind their employees and the public generally have been interested in said 
lilver Bow C/Ounty. 

Affiant in his practice has treated a great many men who have been injureil 
u accldeuts while employed by the raining and railroad corporations operat- 
ng in or near Butte, and has often discussed with them their Injuries and 
heir claims for compensation on account thereof. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
3ow County, Mont., and in ids opinion, there Is no condition of general in- 
erest in or bias In favor of said defendant company or any of the other mining 
'ompanles operating therein among the people in said Silver Bow County, 
yiont,, other than tlie usual Interest in any community in the industries carried 
)n therein. 

That affiant has no connei-tlons with, and Is not Interested In, the above- 
sDtitled action, nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, 
lor In any of the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, 
Mont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
iction could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of real- 
ients of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled court in the county of Sliver 
Bow, State of Montana ; that in affiant’s opinion there Is no public or general 
jr other seDtiraent of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., which w^ould in any way interfere with or prevent 
a fair trial before such a jury In the above-entitled action, and affiant believes 
that a fair and impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff In the above 
fiction, and that the said action would be fairly and impartially tried In Silver 
Bow County, Mont, before a jury composed of residents of said county. 

Donald Campbell. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[SEAL.] John E. CoRKm:, 

N^f^ary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont* 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF F. L. MKLCHES. 


State of Montana, County of Silver Bote, 

F. L, M^cher, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That lie Is 

^ resident of Silver^ Bow Oountv! 
B^nt, tliat afllant is now and for the past 24 years has been engaged In the 
foundry and Ironwork business and employs in tlie neighborhood of 4r» men ; 
that all of said times affiant lK?came widely ac-qualnted with the miners 

and workin^en in and about the Butte mines and the business men an<l other 
residents of Silver Bow County, and that during said period afllant has more 
or less active in politics and poiitical matters. Afliant has also taken part In and 
participated In various political campaigns during tiie said period in the various 
general elections had in sahl Silver Bow County. Bfont., and that the defemlant In 
t^hLs action and other large mining companies opt‘ratiiig in and near Butte 
have been dlscusse<l and asserted as Lssues, more or less, In said campaigns 
That affiant Is well acquainted with the wndillons and public sentiment Iwtli 
politically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County In relation to the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and tlie other large lidning conqianli^a and In 
relation generally to the matters in which the said companies and their em- 
ployees and the public generally have been interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 


Afllant further states, from his knowletlge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont, and in his opinion there is no condition of general interest 
in or bias In favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com- 
panies operating tlu'rein, among the people of said Silver Bow County, Mont, 
other than the usual Interest In any community in the industries carried on 
therein. 

Affiant further states tliat he knows of no reason why ili(> above-entitled action 
ooiild not be fairly and Impartially tried before a jury compasM of residents of 
Silver Bow County, in the above-entitle^i court in the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana; that in alfiant’s opinion there Is no public or genera) or other 
sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling In Silver Bow 
(jourit.v, Mont, which would in any way interfere with or iirevcuit a fair trial 
before such a jury in the above-entitled action; and affiant believes that a fair 
and impa'^iial trial could be obtained by the plafntifT in the alxive action, and 
that the said action could be fairly and impartially tried in Silver Bow County, 
BTont., before a jury composed of residents of said county. 


F. L. Mkix'Her. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Sth day of May. 1014. 

I SEAL.] .John K. Cohktte, 

'Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Motit, 
Bly commission expires June 18, 1910. 


AFFIDAVIT OF HUGH DVLY. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Dow, ss: 

Hugh Daly, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says : Tliat he is now, 
ami for the past eiglit years has been, a resident of Silver liow County, Mont; 
that affiant Is now one of the owners and the manager of what Is known as 
Gregson Springs, Mont, said Grogsori Springs being a large hotel and bathing 
resort within the limits of Silver Bow County, Mont., and that at said place 
afllant, as such manager, employs in tlie neighborhood of 50 men; that afllant 
prior to becoming an owner and manager at Gregson Springs was for many 
years in the hotel business In Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont., and the actual 
manager of different hotels at said place; that during all of said times afllant 
became widely acquainted with the miners and workmen in and about the Butte 
mines and the business men and other residents of Silver Bow County ; and that 
during said period, and the period while at said Gregson Springs, afllant has 
been more or less active In politics and political matters. 

Affiant has also taken part In and participated In various political campaigns 
during the past alx years in the various general elections had in said Silver Bow 
County, Mont, during said period, and that the defendant In this action, and 
Other large mining companies operating in and near Butte, have been discusseil 
and asserted as an Issue, more or less, In said campaigns; that affiant Is well 
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ncquafntcd witli tlio conditions and public sentiment, both politically and other- 
wise, in said Silver Bow County, in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. and the other large mining companies, and in relation generally to the 
matters in whlcli the said companies and their employees, and the public gen- 
erally, have been interested in .said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion, there is no condition of general interest 
in or bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com- 
panies operating therein, among the people In said Silver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual interest in any community in the industries carried on 
therein. 

That affiant has no connection with, and is not Interested in, the above*en- 
titled action, nor In the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor in 
any of the other large mining companies operal ing in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow County in the above-entitled court in the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana ; that in affiant’s opinion there is no public or general or other 
sentiment of bias or ])rejudioe or feeling of fear or other feeling in Silver Bow 
County, ISIont., which would in any way interfere with or prevent a fair trial 
before such a jury in the above-entitled action, and affiant bellev(‘.s that a fair 
and Impartial trial could ho obtained by the plaintiff in the above action,- and 
the said action could he fairly and impartially tried in Sliver Bow County, Mont., 
before a jury composed of residents of said county. 

Hugh Daly. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of IMay, 1914. 

lSK\L.] CUU. .T. ChtKTSTIAN, 

Notary PuhVia for the f^tato of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 
My conunl.sslon expires IMarcli 14, 1910. 


AVFJDAVIT OF P. J. BKOPHY. 


State op Montana, 

County of tiilver Bow, ss: 

P. ,T. Brophy, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is 
now, and for tlio jmst 31 years has been, a resident of Butte, Silver Bow County, 
Mont.; that affiant during said jieriod was and is engaged in various business 
enterprises in the city of Butte; that affiant has no connection with, and is 
not interested in, the above-entitled action, nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining 
(^o., ilefendunt therein; that affiant has now, and during his entire residence 
in Butte has had, a large personal acquaintance generally In said Butte city, 
and especially with the workmen in and about the Butte mines, and affiant 
has also been more or less active in political matters; that affiant is well 
rcq\mliited with the condition and public sentiment both politically and gen- 
erally in Silver Bow County, Mont, In relation to the mining companies and 
business enterprises conducted therein, and other matters of general public 
interest in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entitled court, in the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; that in affiant’s opinion there is no public or 
general or otlier sentiment of bias or prejudice or ft^eling of fear or other feel- 
ing in Silver Bow County, Mont., which would In any way Interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a jury in the above-entitled action, and affiant 
believes that a fair and impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in the 
above action, and that the said action could be fairly and impartially tried In 
Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury of citizens of said Silver Bow County. 

P. J. Bbophy. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Sth day of May, 1914. 

lsE.\L.] Carl J. Christian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 1916, 
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AFFIDAVIT OF M. J. SHEEHAN. 

State of Montana, 

County of fyilvcr Bow, ss: 

M. .T. Sheehan, helnj? first duly sworn, on oath deposes and savs : Tliat he is 
now, and tor the last 24 years has i>tH'n, a resident of Uutte, Silver Dow County 
Mont; that afliant is now and sinee about the inontli of Det'einber 11)11* 
has haen county treasurer of Silver Bow County, Mont, and for the four years 
Immeil lately precedluR the year 1911 he was deputy treasuiin- of Silver' Bow 
County, Mont Afliant further states that he has taki'n part in and partici- 
pated in various political cauipaijius durinjt the pjist 1(1 >ears in the various 
general elections had in said Silver Bow County during saiii periml, and that the 
defendant In this action, and the other large mining companies operating in 
and near Butte, have been discusstsl and asserted as issues more or less In 
raid campaigns. That afliant is well acqualntt^d with the conditions and public 
sentiment, both politicjilly and otherwise, in .said Silver Btov County, in rela- 
tion to the said Anaconda ('oppor Mining Co. and ihe t)tlu‘r ndnlng companies, 
and in relation to the matt<‘rs geiu'radly in which tlie said companies an<l their 
employees and the public generally have lanni Intorestod in said Silver Bow 
(bounty, 

Afliant fiirtiior states from Ids knowledge of puhlie sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont,, and in his opinion (laere is no eonalition of general interest 
in, except the usual Interest in ail industries in sahl conimunity, or Mas in 
favor of said dofcmdant company, or any other mining companies operating 
therein, among the people in said Silver Bow County, Mont., and there is no 
prejudice, in afliant’s opinion, against the ahove-iuimed plaintiff. 

Odjat afliant knows of no fa<*l or reason wl^y the ahovij-entitlisl action couldn’t 
he impartially tric'd in Silver Bow C<ninty, before a jury comiu>sed of residents 
of Silver Bow County, and, in the afliant’s oi)inion. tliere would ho no dltliculty 
In securing a fair and impartial jury of such residents to try this action and 
render a fair and impartial verdict theiein, and. In nfliant's opinion, there is no 
sentiment of fear, or hla.s, or prejudice, or other sentiment, or feeling, or any 
condition in Silver Bow’ County, Moiit., whicli wouhl in anywise interfere witli 
or prevent tlie plaint iff in the above-entitled action from siouriug a fair and 
impartial trial, and tliat tlie same could he fairly and impart iaily tried before 
a jury of citizens tlien'of, in said Silver Bow' County, JMont.; tliat afliant is not 
interestc'd in the ahove-entit led action, nor In the Anacoinla Copf)er Mining C; 0 ., 
the defendant flierein, or in any of the other mining companies operating In said 
Silver Bow' County, Mont. 

M. J. Sheehan. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Slli day of May, 101 f, 

tSKAi..] Caul J. (.’huistian, 

Notary Public for the t<taie of Montana, remdiny at Butte, Mont. 

Illy comml.sslon expires March 14, 1910. 

AIUDAVIT OF T. J. DENNETTS. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, 8«: 

T. J. Bennetts, being first duly sw'orn, on oath deposes and says : That he is 
now, and for the past 24 years has been, a reslihaU of Silver Bow t>>unty, 
Mont.; that affiant is now and for more than 22 years bust past has been en- 
gaged In the mercantile business In Silver B<ov County, Mont., and does and 
has employed numerou.s men ; that during all of said times affiant became 
widely acquainted with the minors and wwkmen in and about the Butte inlne.s, 
and the business men and other residents of Silver Bow County, and that 
during said period affiant has been more or les.s a< tlvo In politic's and political 
matters; affiant has also taken part and participated In various ix)litlcal cam- 
paigns during such period, in the various general elections had In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and that the defendant In tliis action, and other large 
mining companies operating In and near Butte, have been di.scussed and asserted 
as Issues, more or less in said campaigns; that affiant is well acquainted with 
the conditions and public sentiment, both politically and otherwise, in said 
Silver Bow County, in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co,, and 
the other large mining companies, and In relation generally to the matters In 
wliich the said companies, and their employee.^, and the public generally have 
b^n interested in said Silver Bow County. 
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Afliant furtlier ntates, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and, In his opinion, there is no condition of general interest 
in or bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of tlie other mining com- 
panies operating tlierein, among the people in ?'ald Sliver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual interest in any community in the industries carried on 
therein, 

Afliant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitle<l 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entitled court, in the county of Silver 
Bow, State of Tklontana; that in alhant’s opinion there is no public or general 
or other sentiment of bias, or prejudice, or feeling of fear, or other feeling in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., which would In any way Interfere with or prevent 
a fair trial before such a jury in tlie above-entitled action, and alRant believes 
that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff In the above 
action, and that the said action could be fairly and impartially tried in Silver 
Bow County, Mont., before a jury composed of residents of said county. 

T. J. Bennetts. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28tb day of May, 1914. 

[seal.] John E. Cobette, 

Noiarp Pithlic for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 

AITIDAVIT OF WILLIAM BAWDEN. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, 88 : 

William Bawden, iH'iiig first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he 
Is now, and for the past 27 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, 
Mont. ; that alhaiit Is now, and for the pa.st 27 years has been, engaged in the 
foundry and ironwork business, and is now president of the Western Iron 
Works, and employs in the neighborhood of 4.5 men; that during all of said 
times alUunt became widely acquainted with the miners and workmen in and 
about the Butte mines, and the business men and other residents of Silver 
Bow County ; and that during said period afliant has been more or less active 
in politics and iK:>litlcal inatter.s. Afliant has also taken part in and partici- 
pated in various political campaigns during the said period In the various gen- 
eral elections had In said Silver Bow County, Mont., and that the defendant 
in this action, and oilier large mining companies operating in and near Butte, 
have been discussed and asserted as issues, more or loss, in said campaigns. 
That afliant is well acquainted witli the conditions and public sentiment, hotli 
politically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County in relation to the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and tlie otlier large mining companies, and In 
relation generally to tlie matters In which the said companies and their em- 
ployees, and the public generally, have been interested In said Silver Bow 
County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and In his opinion, there is no condition of general interest 
In or bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining 
companies operating therein, among the people In said Silver Bow County, 
Mont., other than the usual Interest In any community in the industries curried 
on therein. 

That affiant has no connection with and Is not interested In the above- 
entitled action nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor 
in any of the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Aihant further states tliat he knows of no reason why tlie above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entitled court in the county 
of Sliver Bow, State of Montana, tliat in affiant’s opinion there Is no public 
or general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other 
feeling In Silver Bow County, Mont., which would In any way interfere with 
or prevent a fair trial before such a Jury in the above-entitled action, and 
affiant believes that a fair and impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff 
in the above action, and that the said action could be fairly and impartially 
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TOw'cinnfr l>efore a Jury TOmi>as4>,l of r(>Ki<lPu»s of 

W J L1.1 A 11 B A W DKN. 

SuliscTibetl and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 3914. 

(beau] John K. roRrrrTK, 

Notary Puhlic for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 
My commission expires June 18, 191G. 


AITIDAVIT OF MALCOLM OTLLIS. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silrcr Botv, ss: 

MaJcolin GilHs, beln?? first duly sworn, on oath dopo.«;os and snv.s: That he 
is now, and for the past 25 years has been, a resi<l<'ii( of Silver itow tlonnty, 
Mont. ; that affiant is now, and since about the month of April, 1007, has been, 
postmaster of the city of Butte Mont.; that during all of said limes affiant 
became widely acquainted with the miners ami workmen in and about the 
Butte mine.s, and the busttiess men and other residents of Silver Bow County, 
and that during said i)eriod affiant has ixH'n more or less netive In politics 
and political matters. Affiant has al.'^o taken part in and jairticlpated in 
various political campaigns during the past 25 years In the various general 
elcctioji.s, and In said Silver How OsJunly. Mont, ami that the defendant in 
tliis action, and other large mining companies operating in and near Bnltt', 
have been discussed and ass<‘rted as issues, more or less, In said cumpaigim. 
T!mt affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and public sentiment, I>oth 
politically and otherwise, in said Sliver Bow County In relation to the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other large mining companies, and In 
relation generally to the matters in w'hich the said companies and their 
employees, and the public generally, have been interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Affiant further states, from bis knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County. Mont., and, In his opinion, there is no con<iition of general In- 
terest in or bias in favor of said defendant company or any of tlie olher mining 
companies operating therein among the people in .said Silver How County, ^font , 
other than the usual intero.st in any coinnuinity in the Industries cnrrltHj on 
therein. 

That affiant has no connt'ction with and is not interested In the n I >ovo-en titled 
action nor In the Anaconda Copi)er Mining Co., defendant lierelu, nor In ajiy of 
the other large mining companies operating in or around Hntte, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no rea.son why the above-entitled action 
could not bo fairly and impartially trie<l iM'fore a jury comiiosed of residents 
of Sliver Bow County, in the above-entltkHl court. In the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana; that in affiant’s opinion th(‘r<‘ is no public or general or other 
sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling In Silver Bow 
County, Mont, which would In any way Interfere with or jwevent a fair trial 
before such a jury in the above-entitled action, and afilant believes that a fair 
and impartial trial could be obtained by the defendant In the aiswe action and 
that the said action could be fairly and impartially tri<Hi in Silver Bow County, 
MontM before a jury compo.sed of residents of said county. 

Malcolm Gillis. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28tli day of l\iay, 1914. 

{SEAL.1 John E. Cobette, 

Notary Pulic for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mrmt. 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF CHARLES P. NE\*IN. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Boic, ss: 

Charles P. Nevin, being first duly sw^orn, on oath deposes and says: That he is 
now, ami for the past 31 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, Mont. ; 
that affiant was mayor of the city of Butte from May, 1909, to May, 1011, and 
at the iMiasent time and for several years last past has be<*n engaged In the 
plttinbitig and heating business in the city of Butte, Mont., and employs numer- 
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ous men In and about said business ; that during all of said times affiant became 
widely acquainted with the miners and workmen in and about the Butte 
mines and the business men and other residents of Silver Bow County, and 
that during said period affiant has been more or less active in politics and 
political matters. Affiant lias also taken part in and participated In various 
political campaigns during the past 12 years, in the various general elections 
had in said county of Silver Bow, Mont, during said period, and that the 
(iefendant in this action and otlier large mining companies operating in and 
near Butte have been discussed and asserted as issues, more or less, In said 
campaigns, ddiat affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and public senti- 
ment, both politically and otherwise. In said Silver Bow County in relation to 
the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other large mining companies 
and In relation generally to the matters in which the said companies and their 
eini)loyees and the public generally have been Interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Airmnl further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion there is no comlition of general interest 
in or bias in favor of said defendant company or any of the other mining com- 
panies operating therein among the people In said Silver Bow County, Mont, 
other than the usual Interest in any community in the industries carried on 
tlicrein. 

That affiant has no connection with and is not interested in the above-entitled 
action, nor In the Anaconda Copper ISIining Co., defendant herein, nor in 
any other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he kuows of no reason wliy the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County, in tlie above-entitled court in the county of 
Stiver Bow, Slate of Montana; that in affiant’s opinion there Is no public or 
general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other 
feeling In Silver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way interfere \Nith 
or prevent a fair trial before such a jury in the above-cnlltU^l action, and 
affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could bo obtained by tlie plaintiff 
in the above action, and that the said action could be fairly and impartially 
tried in Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury composed of residents of 
said county. 

Chas. P. Nevin. 

Subscribo<l and sworn to before me this 27th day of ^lay, 1934. 

IsEAr,.J W. T. Ri-eick, 

yotavy Vnhlie for the Sitatc of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My coiniiiisslon expires .January 27. 101.1. 

AFl'lD.WIT OF CITAR1 .es E. ALSOP. 

St.vpk of Montana. 

County of tsitver Boio, ss: 

Charles E. Alsop, being first duly sworn, says on oath : That he has been a 
resident of Butte, Mont., for the past 24 years, and for the past 3 years 
has boon assistjint secretary of the Butte Association of Credit Men, and has 
difi’lng all of said time devote<l his entire time to its affairs; that. affiant Is not 
employed by or connected with or interested in the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. or the Amalgamated Copper Co., and has no interest whatsoever in the 
alTove entitled action. 

That affiant is acquainted with Charles J. Kelly, manager of the Hennessy 
Co. ; that affiant has never seen the said diaries J. Kelly at any of the meet- 
ings of said association, and is of the opinion that said Kelly has never attended 
such meetings; that the said Charles J. Kelly has never influenced or directed 
or attemptiHl. to affiant's knowledge, to Inffuonce or direct the action of the said 
association of credit men in any way whatsoever, directly or indirectly, and 
that there has never been any attempt or effort by any person or coiporatlon 
whatsoever to iiifluence said credit men’s association in favor of the Hennessy 
Co. or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or any of the other mining companies 
operating in Silver Bow County, Mont. 

That the said credit men’s association was organized and is maintained for 
the purpose of keeping supervision over the credits extended by the wholesale 
dealers of theigity of Butte to the retail dealers and other.s, and of assisting 
retail merchants requiring assistance to carry on their respective businesses* 
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anil for other purposes of mutual assistance to the wholesale and retail dealers 
of Butte ; that the business or affairs of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or 
any other mining corporation, has never In any way enteretl into the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the said credit men’s association, but the same has been 
conducted on business principles and to the Interest of all concerned as in any 
other community. 

Afliant further says that his business has at all times and does now bring 
him in contact with r.ll classes of people in said city and county, and that he 
is generally familiar witli the sentiment in such community, and that afilant 
docs not know of any .sentiment or feeling of fear or i)ias or otlierwise, or 
other reason why the plaintiff in the above-entitled action can not obtain a 
fair trial therein before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County, 
in Silver Bow County, Mont., and that it is afliant’s beli(‘f that tlie said 
plaintiff can have a fair and impartial trial before sucii a jury in Silver Bow 
County in the above-entitled action or upon any other issue to wlilcli the said 
plaintiff may be a party. 

CiiAULEs E. Alsop. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 10 l i. 

[seal.] .John E. Coiiettk, 

Notary Puhlic for the imitate of Montana, rcaidiny at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires .Tune 18, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF PATTUCK CON LON. 

State of Montana, 

County of Bdcer How, 

Patrick Conlon. being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: Tlnat he 
is now, and for the past 8(5 years lias Ikk'h, a resilient of Silver Bow (k)unty, 
IMont. ; that during all of .said lime uHiaut became, widely acuaalnted with the 
miners and w’orkinen In and about tlie Butte mines, ami the business men and 
other residents of Silver Bow* County, and that during .said period aliiant has 
been more or less active in politics and political mailers. Aliiant lias also taken 
part in and participated in various polilicul campaigns iluring the jiast 36 
years in tlu various general eledion.s liad In said Silviu* Bow (’ounly, Mont., 
and that the defeiidunt in this action and other large mining companies operat- 
ing in and near Bulk? liave been discussed and assericd as issues, more or 
loss, in said campaigns. Tliat aliiant is w'oll acQuainlcMj wTth the conditions and 
public sentiment, both politically and othiTwise in said Silver Bow* County, In 
relation to tlie said Anaconda (’opper Mining (%>. and tlie other large mining 
companies, and in relation generally to the matters in wliich the said conipanleiii 
and their employees, and the public generally, have been Interested in said 
Silver Bow' (k)unty. 

Atliant further slates, from Ids knowledge of public sentimeut in said Silver 
Bow County, Moiit., uial in ids opinion, tliere is no condition of general Intere.st 
in or bias In favor of said dofeiidaiit company, nr any of tin* other mining 
companies operating llieroin, among the people In .said Silver Bow' County, 
Moiit., other than tlie u.sual interest in any community in the iiulustrie.s carried 
on therein. 

That afliant has no connection with and Is not interested in the ab(ive-entltleU 
action nor in the Anaconda Copper ISIining Co., defendant lierein, nor in any of 
the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Afliant further .vtates tliat he knows of no r<‘as*)n why the al>ove-cntitle<l 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried licfore a jury composed of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow County in the alsivc-entitled court lii the county of Silver 
Bow, State of Montana ; that in aflTiant’s opinion tliere is no public or general or 
other sentiment of bias or prejudii^e or feeling of fear or otlier feeling in Silver 
Bow County, Mont., which would in any way interfere with or prevent a fair 
trial before such a jury in the abovo-entitle<l action ; and afliant believ('s that a 
fair and impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in the alxwe action, 
and that the said action could be fairly and Impartially tried In Silver Bow 
County, Mont., before a jury compo.sed of residents of said county. 

Patrick Conixin. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of lilay, 1914. 

[seal.] John E. Corktte, 

Notary Puhlic /or the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF CHABLES AUSTIN. 

State of Montana, 

Couni y of Silver Bote?, is: 

Charles Austin, lieing first duly sworn, on oath deposes and saj’s : That he is 
now, and has been for the past 10 years, a resident of Butte, Mont., and is at 
present and has been since .January, 1907, assistant secretary of the Merclmuts’ 
Association of Butte, an association for the retail merchants of said city, formed 
by said merchants for mutual protection, particularly in connection with the 
credit business done by them, and devotes his entire time thereto ; that atfiaut 
is also secretary of the Butte Chamber of Commerce; that affiant is well 
acquainted with Mr. Charles J. Kelly, manager of the Hermessy Co. in said city, 
and that during affiant’s connection with said merchants’ association the said 
Kelly has never been active in its affairs; that said Kelly or the said Hennessy 
Oo. or anyone else lias never at any time attempted to exercise or use any 
infiuenc'e In connection with said merchants’ association, either on behalf of or 
against the Aiiialgauiated Copper Co. or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or 
any of tlie other mining corporations of Butte or vicinity ; that the matters 
taken up by the said merchants’ association in connection with credit to be 
extended to the customers or the members of said association has been entirely 
along business linos, and has not been based upon or intlucnced in any way by 
any interest of tlie Anaconila Copixir Mining Co. or any other mining corpora- 
tion or based upon or inlluenced by tlie ixjlations, friendly or otherwise, of said 
persons with said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., but that all of such matters 
have been basinl upon the facts in each case, and upon the merits without regard 
to such mining companies or their affairs. Affiant further says that there has 
been nothing in the alTalrs of said merchants’ association or the business con- 
ducted by it wlilch could in any wise affect or bias any person or persons what- 
soever In Sliver Bow County toward or agjilnst the parties to the above-entitled 
action or any other mining cori>oratlon or enter into in any way or influence 
In any way any proceeding In the above-entitled action to affiant’s knowledge. 

Tlmt ufliant is familiar with the method followe<l by the Hennessy Co. and 
the other merchants of Butte in regard to taking, where necessary, assignments 
from wage earners in connection with the sales made, and that all the mer- 
chants of Butte are afforded the same opportunity by the various mining com- 
panies, including the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., for presenting and liaving 
acceptetl such assignments, and for the purpose of obtaining the information 
accessary in connection therewith; that the creilit extended the wage earners 
by the various mercliants and business houses in Butte is based solely upon the 
right to credit of each individual, and that the relation of such individual to 
any mining company, or the feeling of such Individual toward the mining com- 
pany or the mining company toward such individual, does not enter into the 
matter. 

Affiant further says that his business has at all times and does now bring him in 
contact with all clas.ses of people in said city and county, and tJiat he is generally 
familiar with the sentiment in such community, and tliat affiant does not know 
of any .sentiment or feeling of fear or bias or otherwise or other reason why 
the plalntlflC in tlie above-eiititle<l action can not obtain a fair trial therein before 
a jury coinpo.sed of residents of Silver Bow County in Silver Bow County, 
Mont. ; and that It is affiant’s belief that the said plaintiff can have a fair and 
Impartial trial before such a jury In Silver Bow County in the above-entitled 
action or upon any other issues to which the said plaintllf may be a imrty. 

CuAELEs Austin, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

lsr.AL.J John E. O/ORktti:, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1918. 

AFFIDAVIT OF K. P. MATHEW SON. 

State of Montana, 

County of Deer l>odge, ss: 

E. P. Mathewson, being first duly sworn, says on his oath: That he is and 
has been for 10 years lost post manager of the Anaconda Cow>^r Mining C5o., In 
the city of Anaconda, county of Deer Lodge, State of Montana, of what Is 
known as the^Washoe smelter, situated near said city; that as such manager 
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he has had general direction of the policy of said company in said county, and 
is familiar with the conduct of all of its affairs, and with the employment and 
discharge of men in the employ of said company, and has also been familiar 
with the conduct of said company toward the citizens of said city and said 
county; that said company In Its operations in said county has never discrimi- 
nated in any way, either for or against, any citizen of said county in giving or 
refusing employment to such citizens of said county, or in any other way, on 
account of or by rejison of any conduct of any of the citizcais tiiereof, as jurors, 
as witnesses, in the courts of said county, or in the United States courts, or 
elsewhere; that no attention lias ever been paid as to whether any citizen of 
said county liad served ujion the jury in sai<l county or In the courts of tlie 
United States, or had served or sat in any cases in wiiicii said coiniiany was 
interested, and no information was ever sought or obtained in reference to tlie 
action or conduct of any citizen of said county when acting as a juror or wit- 
ness in any of said courts, or any attention whatever paid to the conduct of 
such citizens while acting as such jurors or witnesses, If they so acteil, and tiiat 
the said company, nor any of its managers, agents, or servants, have not to 
the knowledge of tlds afliaut, or with the consent or approval of any otliclal of 
said company or of the said company itself, ever given or refused employment 
to any juror or witness In either of said courts by reason of or on ac<*ouiit of 
any testimony given by any witness or any verillct rendered by any juror In 
any case, of any kind or cliaructer, in eitlier of said courts. AlHant further 
says that neither has he as such manager of such company, nor any of its 
servants or agents to liis knowleilge, nor any olliciuls of saiil company or the 
company itself, discriminated for or against any citizen of said county in any 
manner wliatever, wlietluT sucli citizen be employed by said company or ongngivl 
In his own individual or jirivate pursuits for or on account of any evidence 
given or any verdict rendertnl by such citizen, either as a witness or as u juror 
in the court of said county or In the courts of the United States, ami tliat said 
company has not concerned itself or made Inquiries concerning, nor attempted 
in any way to Interfere with the full lil>erty of any citizen of said county In 
the discharge of ills duties, eitlier as a witness or juror, in either or any of 
said courts during the whole time of tlie ineumbtuioy of tills alllant as manag(‘r 
of said CMUipany extending from about the 1st day of June, 1903, until tlic 
present time. 

Allinnt further says that he is thorouglily acquainted in the said county of 
Deer Lcnlge both with iiersons In tlie employ of said company and with the 
otlier citizens therwf engaged in oilier lines of business, and upon tlieir own 
account, such as mining, ranching, mercantile, and other Hues of trade and 
business, and that he has associated and mixed generally with the citizens and 
people of said county. 

That It is generally estimated tliat the p<*pulation of said county is about 
15,000 p«>ople, and tliat it is estimated generally tliat tlie population of the city 
of Anaconda Is about 13,000 people; that there are large numbers of quallli<!d 
jurors in said county engageil in their own individual jiursuits and not de- 
pendent upon said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. other than tlie welfare of every 
citizen of every community is dependent generally upon the prosperity of the 
community; that there is quite a large lmlei>endent farming community made 
up of men who are qualified as jurors in the courts of the United States in the 
State of Montana ; that tliere are a large number of men engaged In mercantile 
and other general businesses of like character. 

Affiant states from such full knowleilge of the conditions and the full acquaint- 
ance with the citizens of said county that he does not believe tliat the citizens 
of said county would not entertain any fear of injury to themselves from any 
conduct of said company toward them, and tliat he does not believe that the 
citizens of said county w^ould entertain any fear of injury arising to tliem, or to 
any of them, by reason of their conduct as eitlier witnesses upon cases In which 
said company was interested or jurors In the trial of the same, and tliat lie 
does not believe that said citizens of said county would be Influenced at all 
in the trial of cases wherein said company Is Interested In favor of said com- 
pany. by reason of any fear, or dread of, or bias, or favor of, or hope of reward 
from said company; and affiant further says that he does not lielieve that there 
la any feeling among the citizens or residents of Deer I^ge County, eitlier of 
bias in favor of said company or fear or dread of the same, which would 
influence the citizens of said county or any of them should they be called as 
Jurors and be selected to sit in the trial of a couse wherein said company Is 
Interested. 
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Afflunt further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of resi- 
dents of I>eer Lodge (\>unty, Mont., and that in athant’s opinion a fair and 
impartial trial could bo had in the above action before. a jury composed of such 
residents of Deer I.odge County. 

E. P. Mathewson. 

Subscribed and .sworn lo before me this 28th day of IMay, A. D. 1914. 

IhuAM W. Rodgers, 

Nofanj Public, for the Stole of Montana, residing at Butic, Mont. 

^ly commission explrc's .Tanuary 23, 191G. 

AI'FIDAVIT OF JOHN E. CORETTE. 

Stvi'e of IMoatana, County of Sitrer Bow, ss: 

John 10. Corette, bidng first duly sworn, on oath depo.se.s and says: That affiant 
is now, and for more than 23 years last past has been, a resident of Silver Bow 
County, Mont; that alliuiit is an attorney at law, and has been practicing his 
profession in Sliver Bow CViunty for a period of more than 10 years last past; 
that adlaut has been during the greater portion of said time, and is now, 
oinphoed by the Anaeonda Copper Mining Co., ami in addition has been engagetl 
in geiunal practice as an attorney at law, with liis otlice in Butte, Mont. 

That affiant l.s the attorne.v for the Daly Bank & Trust Co., of Butte, Mont.; 
llmt such employment and the servi<*es rendered under the same have had no 
connection with or relation to tlie Anaconda (!opp(‘r Mining Co. in any way, 
and that tlie atfulrs of said bunk are conducted entirely independently of said 
Anaeonda Copper Mining Co. and its business and affairs; that affiant has also 
at (liiTerent times rendercMl professional .services to the llenmssy Co., of Butte, 
Mont, .but tiiut the Henut'Ssy Co. 1ms also employed a number of otlier attor- 
neys to the same extent, some of said attorneys so employed being among those 
who have made uffiduvits for tiie plaintiff in this action, including T. F. Nolan 
and L. P. Donovan. 

That during tlie years timt affiant has been practicing Ids profession he has 
been generally familiar with tlie history of tlie trials of cases in Silver Bow 
County, including those tried before juries and against the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., and oilier coi'iiorations engaged in business in said Silver Bow 
County ; that affiant lias also during said time taken part in various political 
campaigns in the county of Silver Bow, >Yliereiii the Anaconda (jopper Mining 
Co. and other corporations of Silver lk>w County wi're discussed and made 
issues iiion* or h'ss. Affiant knows practically all of the lawyers practicing in 
Silver Bow Couiitj, Mont., and also has a large acquaintanee amongst the 
miners, business men, and otlier residents of Silver Bow Comity, and is well 
aeiiualutod with tlie conditions and public soatimeut, both political and other- 
wise, in Sliver Bow County, in relation to Said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Tliat to affiant’s knowledge and belief, and affiant is of the opinion that he 
would know if such existed, there is no condition or sentiment or feeling of 
bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of fear or 
lireacl or otiior sentiment, feeling, or condition, which would, in affiant’s opinion, 
in any way prevent the plalnliff In the above-entitled action from securing a 
fair trial before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Thai affiant has lieard dlscusseil, and has discussed with many residents of 
Silver Bow County, including business men, lawyers, and other professional 
men, liankers, and men engaged in almost every other business and industry, 
the claim advanced by H. Lowmle^ Maury that a litigant could not obtain a 
fair trial against tlie Anaconda Copper Mining Co. before a jury of residents 
of Silver Bow Comity, and affiant states that, with the exception of the said 
IVTanry and two or tliree others of the lawyers who have made affidavits In 
tlie above action, lie has never heard a claim made or opinion expressed that 
a fair trial could not he had under such circumstances; and on the contrary 
nil of the others of sucli residents, including lawyers, have expressed themselves 
to the contrary, and emphatically and unhesitatingly given It as their opinion 
tlvnt there is no reason whatever why any case could not be fairly and Im- 
partially tried as against said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. before a jury of 
residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no fact or reason why the above-en- 
titled action*tould not be fairly ami Impartially tried before a jury composed 
of residents of Silver Bow County, Mont., in the above-entitled court In said 
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county, anti affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could be had by 
plaintiff In the above-entitled action If tried before a Jury of Silver Bow County 
residents in said Sliver Bow County, Mont. 

John E. Cobette. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28tli day May, 1914. 

[SEAL.] W. T. Bleick, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, 

rcskiing at Dntte, Mont. 

My commission expires January 27, lOiri. 

AKFIDAVIT OF CARL J. CHRISTIAN. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Boiv, as: 

Carl J. Christian, belni^^ lirst <luly sworn, on (»ath <k‘po.scs and says: That ho 
is now’, and for inoi\' than 2,i years last past has hetai, a resident of Silver 
Bow County, Mont. ; is an attorney at law' by professitai, and has been prac- 
ticing his profession in Silver Bow' County, Mont., for a period of seven years 
lust past; that afliant during the time of his saiil practice lias been employed 
as an attorney by the Anacomla Coiiper Mining Co., and has also been engageil 
in gmieral practice outsiilo of tire servh-es rendcn‘d said corporation; that atUunt 
has been in and about the court rooms of Silver Bow County, ^lont,, including 
the Federal court, a great lUail during the time he has betui practicing and is 
generally familiar wdth the trial of cases in Silver Bow’ Count.\. Im-liiding those 
tried before juries, and including the cases trie<l against the Anaconda ('opper 
Minning Co. and the other corporations operating in Silver Bow County, Mont.; 
that affiant has also, during all of said time, b<‘en an aotive mmnber of the 
Silver Bow’ County Bar Association and has imole a jiractice of aitendlng its 
meetings. That ahiaiit knows jiracticully all of the law\\ers practicing in Silver 
Bow County, and also has a large acquaintam-e among flu* other residents of 
said county; that to afliant’s knowled.gi; and belie! tlicre is no comlltion of 
bias or prejudice in favor of the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of fear or 
dread or cdier sentiment, condition, or feeling wddeh would, in atfianrs opinion, in 
any way p'cvent the plaintiff in tlie above-entitled action, or any other litigant, 
from securing a fair trial as against said Anaconda Copi>er Mining Co. before 
a jury compostHl of residents of Silver liow C<»unt.\ ; that alHunt has Inaird n 
number of discussions .iinong lawyers and other n‘si(tents of Silxer Bow County 
in regard to the claim udvanceil by H. Low' ndes Maury that a litigant would not 
obtain a fair trial against the Anaconda CoppiT Mining (N). before a jury com- 
postxl of Silver Bow' County resi«lents, and that the said I). Lowndes Maury 
and one or two others of the law’yers who have made aflidavlts to such effect 
in this case, are the only oni‘s tliat afflant has e\er heard advance such opinion 
or claim, while on the contniry affiant has heanl a large miinbor of other 
residents, including law’yers practicing here, express an opinion to the con- 
trary, and to the effect that there was no foundation for such a claim or belief, 
that a fair trial could not be obtained against the said Anaconda Copixir Mining 
Co. before a jury of Silver Bow' County residraits, ami that there is no reason 
why such fair trial could Tiot be obtained under such conditions. 

Affiant further says tliat he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and Impaitially trieil before a jury composHl of residents of 
Silver Bow Oountv in the fdiove-eiititUxl court in the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana, and affiant boWeves that a fair and Imjiartial trial could be 
had by plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried in said Silver Bow' County, 
Mont., before a jury of residents thercx>f. 

CMiL J. Christian. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tiiis 28th day of May, 1914. 

[SEAI^] Bleick, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commissoin exi^Ires January 27. 191.5. 

AFFIDAVIT OF J. J. O’MEABA. 

State of Montana, 

tounty of Silver Dow, ss: 

J. J. O’Meara, being first duly sw’orn, on oath deposes and says: Thai he is 
now and for the past 33 years has been a resident of Butte, Silver Bow County, 
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Mont. ; that affiant for a long period was engaged In working In and about the 
mines of Butte, and for a number of years last past has been engaged In various 
business enterprises In the city of Butte; and is at present general manager of 
the Centennial Brewing ('o. ; that affiant has no connwilon with and Is not in- 
terested In the above-entitled action nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., de- 
fendant therein, nor in any of the other large mining companies operating in 
Butte, Mont.; that affiant has now, and during his entire residence in Butte 
has had, a large personal acquaintance generally in said Butte City, and es- 
pecially with the workmen in and about the Butte mines, and affiant has also 
been more or less active In political matters ; that affiant is well acqualnteil 
with the conditions and public sentiment both politically and generally in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., in relation to the mining companies and business 
enterprises conducted therein and other matters of general public interest in 
said Silver Bow Couni y, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he know's of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could rud be fairly and Impartially tried before ^ jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County in the above-entitled court in the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; that In affiant’s opinion there Is no public or 
general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice of feeling of fear or other feel- 
ing in Silver Bow County, Mont., wdilch would in any way interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a jury in the above-entitled action, and affiant 
believes that a fair and impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in the 
above acdlon, and that the said action could be fairly and impartially tried be- 
fore a jury of citizens of Silver Bow' County in Silver Bow County, Mont. 

J. J. O’Meaka. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[sKAL.l .John E. Cof.ette, 

Notary Puhlic for the f(tatc of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, JOIG. 

AFFIDAVIT OF CHARGES E. YOULDEN. 


State of Montana, 

County og Silver Bow, ss: 

Charles E. Youlden, being first duly sworn, says on oath : That he has been a 
resident of Silver Bow County for u period of 13 years, and during such period 
has been engaged In various mercantile businesses, and Is now president of 
the Davidson Grocery Co., engaged in the wholesale grocery business, and also 
a member of the firm of Youlden Grocery Co., engaged in the retail business In 
Butte Cdty ; that affiant is not employed by or connected with or interested in 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or the Amalgamated Copper Co., and has 
no Interest whatsoever In the above-entitled action; that affiant was for two 
years from and after February, 1912, president of the Butte Association of 
Credit men, having succeedeil Mr. Charles E. Vlrden as such president; that 
prior to becoming president of such organization affiant was active in connec- 
tion with its affairs and has attended most of its meetings; that affiant Is 
acqunlnted with Clmrles J. Kelly, manager of the Hennessey Co.; that affiant 
has never seen the said Charles J, Kelly at any of the meetings of the said 
association, and Is of the opinion that said Kelly has never attended such 
meetings; that the said Charles J. Kelly has never Influenced or directed or 
attempted, to affiant’s knowledge, to influence or direct the action of the said 
Association of Credit Men in any way whatsoever, directly or Indirectly, and 
that there has never been any attempt or effort by any person or corporation 
whatsoever to influence said Cre<llt‘ Men’s Association in favor of the Hennesey 
Co. or the Anaconda Copper ;Miiilng Co„ or any of the other mining companies 
operating In Silver Bow County, Mont, 

That tlie said cretlit men’s association was organized and is organized for 
the purpose of keepiikg supervision over the cretllts extended by the wholesale 
dealers of the city of Butte to the retail dealers and others, and of assisting re- 
tail merchants requiring assistance to carry on their respective businesses, and 
for other purposes of mutual assistance to the wholesale and retail dealers of 
Butte ; that the business or affairs of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or any 
other mining corporation, has never in any way entered into the administration 
of the affairs of the said cretllt men’s association, but the same has been con- 
ducted on bufiiness principles and to the interest of all concerned, as in any other 
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community; tliat affiant is familiar with the method followe^l by ihe Ilennossey 
Co. and the other merchants of Butte In regard to taking, where necessary, 
assignments from wage earners In connection with the sales made, and tliat 
all merchants of Butte are affordeil the same opportunity by the various mining 
companies, including the Aruioonda Copper Mining Ck)., for presenting and 
having accepted such assignments, and for the purpose of obtaining the infor- 
mation necessary in connection Uierewllh ; that the credit extendetl the wage 
earners by the various merchatits and business lioiises in Butte Is based solely 
ii[)on the riglit to credit of each Individual, and that the relation of such in- 
dividual to any mining company or the feidlng of siu h Irullvidmil toward tbo 
mining corapixny or the mining company toward such imlividual does not entiM' 
into the matter. 

Affiant further states that his business has at all times and (hies now 
bring him In contact with all classes of people In said city ami county, and that 
he is generally familiar with the sentiment in such community,' and that 
affiant does not know of any sentiment or feeling of fear or bias or otherwise 
or other reason why the plaintiff in the above-entitled action can not obtain a 
fair trial therein before a court and jury eoiniM)S(sl of residents of Silver Bow 
County, in Silver Bow County, Mont., and that it Is affiant’s belhff that the 
said plaintiff can have a fair and inijiartlal trial Ixffore such a Jury in Silver 
Bow County in the above-entitled action, or upon uuy otlier issue to which the 
said defendant may be a party. 

Charles K. Youldkn. 

Subscribed and sworn to Isffore me this 28th day of ^lay, 1914. 

[seal.] .1oh\ K. Coukite, 

Notary Public for the State of Montano, rcsicliny at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1910. 

AFFIDAVIT OF A. T. MOnOAN. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, as: 

A. T. Morgan, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That lie Is 
now, and tor tlie past 24 years has been, a r(‘sident of Silver Bow (kmnty, 
Mont; that affiant is now, and for the past 24 years has Ikhmj, engaged in lJi<‘ 
real testate and insurance business in Silver Bow County. Mont.; that during 
all of said time affiant tiecame widely ac(iualiiU*il with the miners and workmen 
In and about the Butte mines and the buslru^ss men and other residents of 
Silver Bow County, and that during said period affiant has l>e(‘n more or less 
active In iwlltice and political matters. Affiant has also talvon part la and 
participated In various p^'ldicnl caiiipaigiLs during the past 22 years. In the 
various general elections had in said Silver Bow County, M<»nt., and that the 
(kffendaiit In this action, and otlier large mining companii^ oix^mting In and 
near Butte, have been discussed and assertesi us issues, more or less, in said 
campaigns. -That affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and piihlli! 
Bentiment, both iwUtically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow (kmnty in rela- 
tion to the suild Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and the other large mining coin- 
IMinies, and in relation to the matters in which the said companies and tlielr 
employees, and the public generally', have been interested in said Silver 14ow 


County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said 
Sliver Bow C/Ounty, Mont., and in his opinion, there is no condition of general 
interest In or bias In faVor of said defendant company, or any of the other 
mining companies operating therein, among the people in said Silver Bow 
County, Mont., otlier than the usual interest in any coinmunlty in the Industries 
carried on therein. 

Affiant has been a member of jury panels in tlie State and Federal courts of 
Silver Bow County, and, as such, has acted upon the trial cas<js against cor- 
porations and others; that affiant has no connection with, and Is not interesteil 
in, the above-entitled action nor in the Anaconda 0>pper Mining CJo., defendant 
herein, nor in any of the other large mining companies oiierating in or around 
Butte, Mont. ^ , 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason wliy the above-entitled ae- 
tlon could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury compose<l of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow County, In the above-entitled court, in the cjounty of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; and In affiant’s . opinion there is no public 
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or general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other 
feellifg in Silver Low County, Mont., which would in any way interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a jury In the above-entitled action, and affiant 
beli(*ves that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in. the 
above action, and that the said action could be fairly and impartially tried in 
Silver Bow County, ^lont., before a jury composed of residents of said county, 

A. T. Morgan. 

Subscribed and sw’orn to before me this 28th day of May, 1014. 

[SEAL.] John J. Kalousek, 

Notary Public for the of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires October 20, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF SAMUEL BARKER, JR. 

State of ^Iontan a, 

County of tiilrer Bow, ss: 

Samuel Barker, jr., being llrst duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he 
is now aiKl for the past 80 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, 
Mont. ; that afllant is now an<l since the year 1880 has been, a civil and mining 
englne<'r, practicing his profession in Silver Bow County, Mont.; that during 
all of sai<l times alliunt liecame widely acipialnted with the miners ami work- 
men in and about the Butte mines, and the business men and other residents of 
Silver Bow County, and that during said period affiant has been more or less 
active in politics and political matters. Affiant has also taken part in and 
participated In various political campaigns <liiring the past six years, in the 
various giMieral elections had In said Silver Bow County, Mont., and that the 
defendant in tliis action, ami other large mining companies operating in and 
near Butte, have Ix'en discussed and asserted as issues, more or less, in said 
campaign. That affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and pnl)lic senti- 
ment, both pol Ideally and (dherwisc, in said Silver Bow County, in relation to 
tlie said Anaconda Coppea* Mining Co., and the other large mining companies, 
and in relation generally to the matters in which the said companies ami tlieir 
omploye(^s arid the public generally have been interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Affiant further .states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in sai<l Silver 
Bow County, Mont,, and in his opinion, there Is no condition of general interest 
in or bias In favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining 
companies operating tlierein, among the people in said Silver Bow County, 
Mont., other than the usual interest in any community in the industries carried 
on therein. 

That affiant has no connection with, and Is not interested in, tlie above en- 
titled action, now in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor in 
any of the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant further states that lie knows of no ri'ason why the above entitled ac- 
tion could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow County, in the above entitled court in the county of Silver 
Bow, State of Montana; that in affiant’s opinion there is no public or general 
or other sentiment of bins or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., which wouhl In any way interfere with or prevent 
a fair trial before such a jury in the above entitled action, and affiant believes 
^hat a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in the above 
action, and that the said action could be fairly and impartilly tried In Silver 
Bow County, Mont., before a jury composed of residents of said county. 

Samuel Barker, Jr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tills 28tli day of May, 1914. 

[seal.] Carl OTIowe, 

Notary Pithlic for the tMate of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires August 10, 1915. 

AFFIDAVIT OF II. J. m’doNALP, 

State op Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, as: 

IT. J. McD^^ld, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says : That he is 
now, and for the past 24 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, 
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Mont.; that affiant is now, a practicing physician and surgeon, and lm« been 
such in Silver Bow County, Mont., for the past 24 years; that during all of 
said times affiant became widely acciuainted with the miners and workmen in 
and about tl»e Butte mines, and the business men and other residents of Silver 
Bow County, and that during sjiid period affiant has been more or less active in 
political matters and politics. Affiant has also taken part in and particlpate<l in 
various political campaigns during the past 24 years, in the various general 
elections had In siUd Silver H«>w County, Mont., and that the defendant in this 
action, and other large mining companies operating in and near Butte, have 
been (liscuss<Ml and asstTted as is.sues. more or less, In said campaigns. That 
affiant is well acquainted wltli the conditions and piil)hc sentiment, both po- 
litically and otherwise, in said Silver Bt>w County, in relation to the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., and the other large mining conipunles, and in relation 
to the matters in wliich the said eoinpanies and ttielr eiuploytvs, and tlie public 
generally has been interested In said Silver Bow (bounty. 

Affiant further states, from hisknowledge of public seidlmcnt in said Sliver 
Bow County, Mont., aiul in ids opinion, there is no condition of gen<*ral Intere.st 
in or bias in favor of said defendant c<nnpaiiy, or any of tlie other mining com- 
panies operating tlierein, among tlie peoi)le in said Silver Bow (dainty, Mont., 
otlier thau the usual interest in any community In tlie linlustries carried on 
tlH‘rein. 

That affiant inis no conneciiim with, and Is not interested in rliO above- 
entitled action, nor in tlie Amu'omla Copper Mining ('^o., defendanl herein, nor 
in any of the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant further statics tiiai lie knows of no reason wliy the ni)()V(^entithMl 
action could not he fairly ami impartially tried before a Jury comjiosed of 
ri'sldeiUs of Silver Bow County, In the above-entitled court in the county of 
Silver Bow, Slate of AMiaitana ; that in ainant’s opinion there is no pulillc or 
general or other sentiment of bias or jirejudice or feeling of fear or other 
feeling in Silver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way intt'rfere with 
or prevent a fair trial before such a jury In the ahove-entllhMl action, and 
affiant believes that a fair ami impartial trial could he ohtaineil by lh<‘ philntlff 
in the above action, and that tlie said a<*tion could lu* fairly and impartiall.v 
tried in Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury comiioseil of n^sidents of 
said ( aunty. 

II. .1. McDonalii. 


Suhs(^*il)C(l and sworn to l)cf<»re me tins 28th <lay <tf May, 101 i. 


IsKAL. I 


.loHN E. t^ouK’ni:, 

yntiiry Vuhliv far the State of Montana, 

RrsUting at Butte, Mont. 


My ( onmiission expir<‘s .lune IS. 


AH lUAVir OF s. n. tuipp. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Boa', ss: 

S. L. Tripp, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says : That he is now 
and has been for the past 111 years a resident of Butte, Mont., and engaged in 
the mercantile business, and is secretary-treasurer of the Tripp & Dragsttnlt 
Co., engaged In the grocery husinc.ss in said city. That affiant was vice presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Association of Butte, Mont., during the years 1912 and 
1913," an association of (h(" retail merchant.^ of said city, formed by said mer- 
cliants for mutual protection, particularly in connection with the cnMllt 
business done by them. That the said association has now merged with thb 
Butte Chamber of Commerce. 

That affiant is well acquainted with Mr. Charles J. Kelly, manager of the 
Hennessy Co,, in said city, and that during affiant’s connection with said raer- 
cluints’ association, covering a fierhsl of a number of years, the said Kelly 
has never been active in its affairs. That said Kelly, or the said Hennessey 
Co., or anyone else, has never at any time attempted to exercise or use any 
Influence in connection with or to Influence or use any proceedings in conne<!- 
tion with said merchants’ association, either on behalf of or against the Amal- 
gamated Copper Mining Co. or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or any of 
the other mining corporations of Butte or vicinity. That the matters taken up 
by the said merchants’ association in connection with credit to be extended to 
the customers of the members of said association has been entirely along 
business lines and has not l)een based or Influenced in any way by any interest 
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of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or any other mining corporation, or based 
upon or Influenced by the relations, friendly or otherwise, of said persons with 
said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., but that all of such matters have been based 
upon the facts In each case and upon the merits, without regard to such 
mining companies or theli* affairs. Affiant further says that there has been 
nothing in the affairs of said merchants’ association or the business conducted 
by it which could in anywise affect or bias any person or persons whatsoever in 
Sliver Bow Counly toward or against the parties to the above-entitlerl action, 
or any oilier mining corporation, or enter Into in any way or Influence in any 
way any proceiidings in the above-entitled action to affiant’s knowledge. 

That alliiint is familiar with the method followed by the Hennessy Co. and 
the other ni(‘rcliants of Butte in regard to taking, where necessary, assignments 
from wage earners In connexion with the sales made, and that all the 
m(*rchan1s of Butte are alforded the same opportunity by the various 
mining compaim's, including the Anaconda Copper Mining (^o., for presenting 
and having accepted such assignments, and for the purpose of obtaining the in- 
formation m‘<*essary In connection therewith. That the credit extended the 
wage earners by the various merchants and business houses in Biitb‘ Is based 
solely upon the right to credit of each individual, and that the relation of 
such individual to any mining company, or the feeling of such indivblual 
toward llie mining company or the mining company toward such individual 
does not eiil(*r into the matter. 

Afliant further says that his business has at all times and does now bring 
him in contact with all classes of people in said city and county, and that he i? 
gem*rally familiar with tlie sentiment In such community, and that affiant 
does not know of any sentiment or feeling of fear or bias or otherwise or 
other reason why the plaintiff In tlio above-entitled action can not obtain a 
fair trial therein before a court and jury composed of residents of Silver Bow, 
in Silver Bow County, Mont., and that it Is affiant’s belief that the said plaintiff 
cun have a fair and impartial trial before such a Jury in Silver Bow County, in 
the above-entitled action, or upon any other Issue to which the said plalntlfl 
niy be a party. 

S. L. Tbipp. 

Subscribi'd and sworn to before mo this 28th day of ^lay, 1914. 

[seat..] John E. Cobette, 

Notary Ptiblic for the State of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires .Tuly 18, 1910. 

AFFID.WIT OF H. W. KODGERS. 


State of Montana, 

County of Deer Lodge, ss: 

H. W. Uodgers, being first duly sworn, says on oath: That he is an attorney 
at law admitterl to practice In the courts of the State of Montana and also ir 
the district court of the United States for the district of Montana, and that foi 
more than 10 years last past he has been a resident of Anaconda, Deer Lodgt 
County, Mont., and has been during such time engaged In the practice of law 
having had during all the time above mentioned an office in the city of Ana 
conda, Deer Lodge County, Mont., being a member of the law firm of Rodgers & 
Uodgers, composed of W. W. Rodgers and n. W. Rodgers ; that for more thar 
two years last past he has been employed as one of the attorneys for the Ana 
boiula Copper Mining Co., and during the course of his employment as sucl 
attorney for said company to a considerable extent he has had charge of th< 
legal business of said company In the county of Deer Loclge, State of Montana 

Affiant further says that he has a large acquaintance with the business 
laboring, and professional men and those engaged In mining and other pursuit: 
in said county ; affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and public sentl 
ment in said Deer Lodge County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mlnliij 
Co. and in relation generally to matter in which the said Anaconda Coppei 
Mining Co. and the public generally are Interested in Deer Lorge County 
Mont. ; affiant does not know of nor has he ever heard of any attempt by sak 
wnipany to influence Jurors or witnesses In any court in their action as such 
nor (►f any attempt to reward or punish or affect in any way a Juror or wltnesi 
who has participated in any trial; and affiant believes that if any such thlnj 
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occurred during Ills residence in such (*ouuty lie wouUt have heard or known of 
the same. 

Aillant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein, in his opinion, there 
is no condition of general Interest In or fear or bias in favor of the Anaconda 
Cojiper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair and 
impartial trial in a case wherein the said company is a party before Jurors 
selected from tlie residents of said I>eer l^lge County ; and aillant believes that 
n(» dilllculty would be bad in impaneling a jury from residents of saul IhH-r 
Lodge County who would try a case fairly and impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper ]Minlng Co. is a party. 

That atliant knows of no reason, and believes noiu' exists, why (his m*tlon 
could not he tried in the Uni(e<l States court or any oilier court before a Jury 
composed of residents of said I>e<‘r Lodge County; and aillant helicves Dial a 
fair and impartial trial eould l*e ohtaimHl in the above action before a jury 
made up of residents of Dcmt Lodge County. 

II. \\’. IvODOKKS. 

Subscribed and sworn to l»ef<»re me tills 2Sih day of .Ma>, A. C 1tH 1. 

ISKAL.) CaKI .1. 1‘nillSMAN, 

I‘uhh< J(u thi Side of Montana, nsif/nif/ at J/nno/n/u, Mont. 

My commission expires Mareli 1 I, 101 1. 

AFFlUWrr OK K. .1. 1K»WMAN. 

State ok Montana, 

County of Da r Lodge, hh: 

E. .T. Bowman, being tirst duly .sworn, on oath says: That he is now and for 
eight years last past lias been a resident of Anaconda, Det^r Lodge* County, 
Mont. ; that affiant is not now and has not at any time lieen connected In 
any way, either in business or othorwl.so, wltli the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.; tiiut during all of Die said time* .illlant lias lieen a residi'iit of Anaconda, in 
Deer Lodge County, Mont., he has bi‘en connected in an ollicial cuimcity with 
tile L‘)aly Bank & Trust Co. of Anaconda ; for about the ffrst five years of Ids 
reside;. ce in Anaconda he was the vice presielent ami manager of said J>aly 
Bank & Trust Co. of Anaconda, and that for the last three years Ini has been 
Die president and manager of said Daly Bank A Trust (’o. of Anaconda; that 
said Daly Bank & Trust Co. is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Montana and does a large general banking business in .said county of 
LA)dge; that in his connection with sui<I bank in such official capacity and 
otherwise he has become acqiminte<l with a great many people and residents 
of the said county of Deer Lodge; that the Ana<’onda Copper Mining Co. htis 
not now and never has had during any of the time affiant has liud sucli 
official connection with said bunk any ownership or control of said Duly Bank 
& Trust Co. of Anaconda; nor has the Ana<’onda Coppt*r Mining Co. directeil 
or controlled the affairs or iH>llcy of said hank in any way ; and affiant believes 
that prior to the time that he became connec(<‘<l with said liank in such official 
capacity as above stated tiiut the Anacomlu Copiier Mining Co. never at any 
time had any ownersliip or control of the said Daly Bank & Trust Co.; and 
affiant believes that if it ever liad had such control he would have obtained 
knowleilge of the same from the records of said bank and from other sources 
available to him. 

Affiant further states that he has a large acquaintance with the business, 
laboring, and professional men, and those engaged in mining and other pursuits 
In said county ; affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and public senti- 
ment in said Deer Ix)dge County, in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., and in relation generally to matters In which the said Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. and the public generally are interested in Deer Lodge County, Mont. ; 
affiant does not know of, nor has he ever heard of. any attempt by said company 
to influence jurors or witnesses in any court in their action as such, nor of any 
attempt to reward or punish or affect in any way a juror or witness who has 
participated in any trial, and affiant believes that if any such thing occurred 
during his residence in such county he would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that frein his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and his knowleflge of the public sentiment therein, in his opinion, there 
Is no condition of general interest In or fear of bias In favor of the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
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and impartial trial in a case wherein the said company is a party, before jurors 
selected from the residents of said Deer I^odj;e County, and affiant believes that 
no difficulty would be had in impaneling a jury from residents of said Deer 
Lodge County who would try a case fairly and impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Is a party. , .i . 

The affiant knows of no reason, and believes none exists, wmy this action 
could not be tried in the United States or any other court, beft>re a jury com- 
posed of residents of ssiid Doer Lodge County, and affiant believes that a fair 
and impartial tri(il could be obtained In the above action before a jury made 
up of residents of Deer Lodge County. 

E. .T. Bowman. 

Snbs< ril)('<l and sworn to before nu‘ this ‘28th day of May, 1014. 

] lilRAM W. BonuEKS, 

Notary Puhlir for Ihr, l^tate of Montana, 

residing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission expires January 28, 1010. 


AFFIDAVIT OF T. C. DAVIDSON. 


Statk of Montana, 

( omit it of J)ccr Lodge, .s,-?; 

T. (1 Davidson, being lirst <luly sworn, on oath says: That he is now and for 
34 years last past has Ix'cn a resident of Deer Lodge County, Mont., and for 
20 years last past has been a residemt of the city of Anaconda, in Doer Lodge 
County, Mont. ; that affiant Is not now and has not at any time been connected 
in any wa.\, either in business or otherwise with the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.; that during all of sal<l time affiant has l>een engaged in business in said 
county; and that a number of years ago, for about three years, affiant served 
as county commissioner in and for Deer Lodge County; that affiant has a large 
acquaintance with the inisiness, lal)oring, and professional men, and those en- 
gaged In mining and otheu* pursuits In said county. 

Affiant is well acciualnted with the conditions and public sentinient in said 
Doer Lodge County in relation to the .said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and 
in relati(»n generally to matters in wirK*h the said Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co and the public generally are interested in Deer Lodge County, Mont.; affiant 
does not know of, nor has he ever heard of, any attempt by said company to 
influence jurors or witnesses in any court in their action as RU(*h, nor of any 
attempt to reward or punish or affect in any way a juror or witness who has 
participated in any trial, and affiant believes that if any such thing occurred 
during his residence in such county he would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and his knowletlge of the public sentiment therein, in bis opinion, there 
is no condili(m of general interest in or fear of bias in favor of the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and impartial trial in a ca.se wherein tlie said company is a party, before jurors 
selected from the residents of said Doer Lodge County, and affiant believes that 
no difficulty would be had in Impaneling a jury from residents of said Deer 
Ix)dge Coulity who would try a case fairly and impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is a parly; that said affiant knows of no reason 
and believes none exists why this action could not be tried in the United States 
court or any other court, before a jury composed of residents of said Deer 
lA)dge County, and affiant believes that a fair and impartial trial could be ob- 
tairuMl in the above action before a jury made up of residents of Deer Lodge 


County. 


T. C. Davidson. 


Subscrli)ed and sworn to liofore me tliis 28th <lay of May, A. D. 1914. 
fSE.M..] IIlHVM W. IlODQEES, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, 

residing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission expires January 23, 1916. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF W. H. TttlPPKT. 

State of Montana, 

County of Deer Lodge, 88 : 

W. II. Trippet, being first duly sworn on oatl), says: That he Is now, and for 
more than 30 years last past has been, a resident of Deer lA)dg(» (Viiiity, Mont.; 
and for more than 15 years last past has Ikhui a resident of the city of Ana- 
comla, Deer Lodge County, Mont.; that he has, during all of said time, Ihvu an 
attorney at law, regularly admitted to praetiiv In the courts of the State of 
Montana, and has been actively engage<l in the practice of law In the county 
of r>('(‘r Lodge, Moat.; that for nau-e tlian l.l years last i>ast he has had his 
office in the city of Anaconda, in sal<l ctainty ; tliat during tlie time above men- 
tioned, he has been county attorney of the county of Deer Lodge for six years, 
having last held said otlice <luring the term of two jears from the first Monday 
in January, 1009, and expiring Immediately prior to the first Monday in Janu- 
ary, 1011; that alliant is now city atlorm‘y in ami for the city of Anact)nda ; 
that affiant is not now, ami has not at any time, been conm‘ctt‘d in any way, 
either in business or otlierwlse, with the Anacomla Copper Mining Co.; that 
affiant has a large acquaintance wltli tlte business, laboring, and professional 
men, and those engage<l in mining and other pursuits in said county, and is gen- 
erally well acquainted witli the people residing in saiil county, and has In^en 
well ac(iualnted generally witli tlie people in said county during all the time 
above mentioned. 

Affiant is well acquaiiite<l with tla* conditions ami puiillc sentiment in said 
Dwr Lodge County in relation to tlie said Anaconda (^)pper Mining Co., and in 
relation generally to matters in which the .said Anaconda (’opiK*r Mining Co. 
and the public generally are interested in D(‘er Lodg(‘ (dainty, Mont.; affiant 
iloes not know of, nor has he ever heanl of, any attempt by said company to 
influence jurors or witn(‘ss<‘s in any court in their action as such, nor of any 
attempt to reward or punish or affect in any way a Juror or wltm^ss wdio has 
participated in any trial ; and affiant believi'S fhat If any sucli tldng occurrec’ 
during his resideii<*e in such countv he would have heard or known of the 
same. 

Affiant further says tliat from his ac<iuaintnnce with the residents of said 
county and his knowledge of the public .sentinumt therein, in his opinion, 
there is ni condition of general interest in or fear or bias in favor of the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining ('<». which would prcMMit a litigant from obtaining 
a fair and impartial trial in a case wherein the said company is a party before 
Jurors selected from the residents of said Deer Lodge ('ounty, and afliant be- 
lieves- no difficulty would be had in Imjianeling a jury ^om residents of said 
Deer Lodge County who w'ould try a case fairly and iiCpartially whendn the 
said Anaconda Copiaa* Mining Co. is a party ; that affiant knows of no reason, 
and believes none exists, why this action could not bo trl(‘d in the United 
States court, or any other court, before a jury composed of residents of said 
Deer Lodge County, and afliant believes iliat a fair and impartial trial could be 
obtained in the above action l)eforo a jury made up of residents of Deer IvOdge 
County. 

V/. 11. Tkiim'kt. 

Subscribed and sw<»rii to l*efore mo lids llStli day of May, A. D. 1914. 

fSEAL.I HiKAM W. RoDOKUS, 

Notary Vuhlir for ihr t^tatc of Montana, rrMidlny at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission exi>ires January 23, 1910. 

' AH’IDAVIT OF AI.FUED .1. Vr.ttllEYEN. 

State of Montana, 

County of UMlver Bow, ss: 

A^Ifred J. Verheyen, being first tliily sworn, on his oath deposes and says: 
That affiant is now and for more than 14 years last past has been a resident 
of Silver Bow' County, Mont.; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow' County, and in other counties in the 
State of Montana, for a perlo<l of more than tw'o years last past. 

That affiant is not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession, 
he has been carrying on a general practice and has been concerned in and has 
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tried a great many cases, some against corporations and has participated in 
the defense of cases for corporations as parties defendant; that affiant is gen- 
erally familiar with the history and trial of cases in Silver Bow County, since 
he has been practicing his profession in said county and particularly with the 
history of cases tried before juries, including those tried against the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. and other corporations engaged in business in said Silver 
Bow County; that during all ol‘ the years of his practice aifiant has taken part 
and participated in the various political campaigns in the county of Silver Bow, 
and has a large aeqiiainlance ])ersonally among the lidiahitants of Silver Bow 
and Deer Linlge (%>iiniies, including miners and workmen in and about the 
Butte mines; tliat affiant is well acquainted with tlie conditions, and with public 
sentlmen, l)oth ]}olltical and otherwise, In said Silver Bow County in relation to 
the Anaconda (.k)pp(*r Mining ; and that from his knowledge as to the con- 
ditions and seuliinent ther<*in, tliere is no condition in atliants opinion, of bias 
or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda (^)ppor Mining Co. or of fear or dread 
or other sentiment in favor of said mining comjiany, or any otlier conditions, 
sentiment, <a‘ reason, which would. In affiant’s ofiinion, in any way prevent the 
plaintitT in the ahovo-entilled action from securing a fair trial before a jury 
composed of residents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. 

Affiant further says that lie knows of no reason why tlie above-entitled ac- 
tion could not be fairly ami impartially tried before a jury composed of resi- 
dents «»f Silv(‘r Bow and IhHM* liOdge (kmnties in the ab»)ve-entitlod court, in 
the county of Sliver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant further ben(3ves that 
a fair and impartial trial could he had by tlie plaintiff in the above-entitled 
action if trliMl in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Anraicj) .1. Vkrukyen. 

Sulisorilx'd and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. I). 1914. 

IsEAi..] Fued J. Fttrman, 

Notary Public for the ^tatc of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires September 28, 191G. 

AFVIUAVIT OF JOHN V. DWYEK. 


State of Montana, 

County of t^itrer Bow, ss: 

John V. Dwyer, Ixdng first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
affiant Is now and for more than seven years lust past lias been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont, ; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow County, in the State of Montana, for a 
period of more than five years last past; that for more than three years prior 
to the first Monday in January, 1913, affiant was deputy county attorney of 
said Silver liovv County, and ever since last-mcntloTUNl date has been and is 
now the cliitd’ deputy county attorney thereof ; that affiant is not connected with 
or interested in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise ; 
that during all of the years atiiant has been so practicing his profession he 
has lieen carrying on a general practice; that affiant is generally familiar with 
the history of the trial of cases in Silver Bow County since he has been prac- 
ticing his profession in said county, and particularly with the history of cases 
tried before juries. Including those tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining 
<ki. and other corporni Ions engaged in business in said Silver Bow County; that 
during all of the years of his practice affiant has taken part and participated 
In the various political campaigns in the county of Silver Bow, and has a large 
acquaintance personally among the inhabitants of Silver Bow, including miners 
and workmen in and about the Bqtte mines; that affiant is well acquainted 
with the conditions, and with public sentiment, both political and otherwise in 
said Silver Bow County, in relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ; and 
that from his knowledge as to the conditions and sentiments therein, there Is 
no condition in affiant’s opinion of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment in favor of said 
company, or any other conditions, sentiment, or reason which would, in affiant’s 
opinion, in any way prevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from 
securing a fair trial before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury composed of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entitled court, In the county of 
u 
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Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair and imparllal 
trial could be had by plaintilt In the above-eniltlwl action, If trkMl in said 
Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury compost'fl of n'-^ldcMits of sjUd county. 

.1. V. Dwykb. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘JSih ilay of May, A. D. 1014. 

(’-VHl, .1. ('HRlSriAN, 

Xotarjf Puhlir far the State of Montana, restdinif at Butte, Mont. 
commission expin^^ Man'b 14, 1010. 

AIUDAVIT »)K K. K. 

Sta'ie oy Montv-va, 

County of Silevr Btnr. a.'c 

E, E. O'Flynn, beim? Iirst duly sworn, on Ins oalh depost's and says: That 
affiant is now and for more than IS years last p.i'^t has het ii a revhlenl of 
Silver Bow (bounty, Mont.; that affiant is an attorne> at law ami has h(*i*n 
practicing' Ids profession in Sil\er Bow Founty ami in <aher <‘<)untics in the 
State of Montana for a period of mon‘ than four ><'ars I.MNt past. 

That affiant is not m>w' and mwer has he»‘n <*onne<ied with the Aiun'onda 
Copper MiidnK Co., profissionally or otlM‘rwis<». 

Tliat during all of tin* yt'ars affiant has h(*en so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general |)ra< tl<-e and h:is been (‘om«‘rned in and has 
tried against corporations, and has part iclitalcd in the d(‘fense of cases for 
coriioratlons, as parties ik'fendant : that alliant is generally familiar with the 
history of the trial of cases in Silver Bow (’«ainty since lu* has lnH'n practhing 
hl.s profession in said county, and part h-iilarly with the history of cases tried 
before juries, including tliose trle<! against the Anaconda Cop])(‘r Mining Co. 
anti other corporations engagetl In husim-ss in said Silver Btwv County; that 
during all of the years of Ids practice affiant has taken part and parllcipattHl 
in the various political campaigns In tin* county of Silver Bow', and has a 
large acqtialntance pt'rsomdly among the inhahltunts of Silvc* Bow' County, 
Including miners and other workmen In and about the Butte mines; that 
affian is well acqnaintt‘tl w’ith tlie eonditlons ami with jaihlie sentiment, both 
political and otherw’isc, in saiti Silvta* Bow Couidy, in rt‘latlon to the Anacomla 
Copi)er Mining (^o. ; nml that from Ids knowledgt* a.s to tlie conditions and 
sentiment therein, there is no condition, in affiant's <»pinion, of bias or preju- 
dice in favor of said Anaconda (\>p|)er Mining Co., or of fear or dread or other 
seidlmeiit In favor of .said company, or any other condition, sentiment, or 
reason which would, in affiant's opinion, in any waiy prevent the plaintiff in 
the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial before a jury compoWHl 
of residents of Silver Bow' County, 

Affiant further says that lie knows of no reason wliy the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County In the ahove-eiititleil court, in the (‘ounty of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana, and affiant believes that a fair and Impartial 
trial could be had by plaintiff In the above-entitled action If tried In said 
Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury of residents of said county. 

E. F. O’Flynn. 

Subscribed and sw'orn to before me this 28tb <lay of Ma.v, A. D. 1014. 

[seal.] Oahi. .T. rinu.sTiAN, 

Notary Public for the State of Montaim, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14. 1010. 

AFFIDAVIT OF T. .1. DAVIS. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss: 

T. J. Davis, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and say.s ; That affiant 
is now and for more than 17 years last past has been a resident of Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been practicing his 
profession in Silver Bow County, In the State of Montana, for a period of more 
than 2 years last past. 

That affiant is not now and never has been connecteii with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 
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That during the period atllaut has been so practicing his profession he has 
been carrying on a general practice ; that affiant is generally familiar with the 
history of the trial of cases in Silver Bow County since he has been practicing 
Ills profession in said county, and particularly with the history of cases tried 
before Juries, including tliose tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
and other corporations engag(*d in business in said Silver Bow County ; that 
during all of the years of his practice affiant has taken part and participated 
in the various political cainimigns in the county of Silver Bow and has a large 
acHiuaintance personally among the Inhabitants of Silver Bow County, including 
miners and worknaai in and about the Butt(‘ mines; that affiant is well ac- 
quainted with the (‘onditions and with public sentiment, both i)olltlcal and 
otherwise, in said Silver Bow County ; ami that from his knowledge as to the 
conditions and scmtiment therein there is no condition, in affiant’s opinion, of 
bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Coi^per Mining Co. or of fear or 
dread or other sentiment in favor of said company, or any other condition, 
sentiment, or reason which would, in alliant’s opinion, in any way prevent the 
plaintiff in the abo\e-ontitled action from securing a fair trial before a jury 
composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Alliant further says that he knows <if no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tri<‘d before a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County in the above-entitled court, in the county of Silver Bow% 
State of Montana, and affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could bo 
had by plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried in said Silver Bow County, 
Mont., before a Jury from said county. 

T. J. Davis. 

Subscribed and sworn to before im‘ this 28th day of May, 1014. 

[seal.] .IoUN K, (k)UETTE, 

Notaru J'uhlic for the Slate of Moniuna^ rCHUlimj at Butte, Mont. 

My commission exj)ires .Tune 18, 1016. 

AEEIDAVIT OF TIMOTHY J. HARUINGTON. 


State of Montana. 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Timothy J. Harrington, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: 
Tliat affiant is now and for more than 24 years lust past has been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont. ; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow County, in the State of Montana, for a 
period of m(»re than three years last past; that affiant is now and has been ever 
since the first Monday in .Tanuary, 1918, public administrator of said Silver Bow 
County. 

That affiant is not now and has never been connected with the Anaconda 
Coppi'r Alining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during the period affiant has been so practicing his profession he has 
been carrying on a general practice; that affiant is generally familiar with the 
history of the trial of cases In Silver Bow County since he has been practicing 
his profession In ssdd county, and particularly with the history of cases tried 
before juries, including those tried against the Anaconda Copiier Mining Co. 
and other corporations engaged in business in said Silver Bow County; that 
during all of the years of his practice affiant has taken part and participated 
in the various political campaigns in the counly of Silver Bow; and has a large 
acquaintance ja'csonally among the inhabitants of Silver Bow County, including 
miners and workmen in and about the Butte mines; that affiant is well ac- 
quainted with the conditions and with public sentiment, both political and 
otherwise, in said Silver Bow County in relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. ; and that from his knowledge as to the conditions and sentiment therein 
there is no condition, in affiant’s opinion, of bias or prejudice in favor of said 
Anaconda Copper IMlning Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment in favor 
of said company, or of fear or dread or any other condition, sentiment, or 
reason which would, In affiant's opinion. In any way prevent the plaintiff In 
the above-entitled action from securing a fair and impartial trial before a jury 
composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury comimaed of residents 
of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled court In the county of Silver Bow, 
State of MonJ|ina; and affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could be 
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had by plaintiff In the above-entitled action If tried in said Silver Bow C>)uiuy, 
Mont., before a jury from said county. 

Timothy J . Harrington. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th <lay of May, A. l.>. 1014. 

[seal.] W. T, Bleick, 

Xotary J^ublir for the State of Moniarm, 

Uesidiug at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires .January 27. lOlT). 

AFFIDAVIT OF .JOHN I. DVV1I>4. 

'State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss; 

.Tolin F. Davie.s, boin^ lirst duly sworn, on his oulh deposes and .says: That 
nlllnnt Is now and for more than 20 years last past has Ixhmi ji resident of Silver 
Bow County. Mont.: tliat afiiant is an att(a’m‘> at law. and Ims bivn ijractleing 
Ids profession in Silver Bow C'oiinty and In other count i»‘s in the State of Mon- 
tana for a periml of more than 10 ye.ars last past. 

That atfiant is not now and never has lu‘en connecte<l with the Anaconda 
CoiJiK'r Mining ])i'ofessionall.\ (»r otherwise. 

That durinj; all of the years athant has l)e«‘n so practicliiK Ills profe.ssion he 
lias been carry injt on a general praetice and has Ixhmi conctaaied in and has 
tried a gi'eut many ('nse.s, .sonu* apiinst eorportions, and has partlcl]iat«Hl in 
the defense of cases for coriieratlons us parties defendant; that ulllant Is gen- 
erally familiar with the history of the trial of cases In Silver Bow County 
since he has been practlciin: Ids profession in said connI.N, and particularl.s with 
the history of cases tried bi'fore Jurit's, includinj? those tried against t1u‘ Ana- 
eonda Coppiir Mining" <’<>. and other Ci>rporiitlons onj^ased In business In said 
Silver Bow County ; that durinj; all of the years of his practice aflhiiit has taken 
jiart and participated in the various j)oliti<al cainpaisms lii the county of Silver 
Bow and ha.s a large acquaintance p< r.sonally among the inhabitants of Sliver 
Bow County, Including miners and workmen in and about the Butte mines; 
that atllant is well acquainted with the <*oiulltions ami with ijutille s<*idiim‘nt, 
both pi'litieal and otherwise, In .said Silver Bow County In relation to the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. ; and that from his knowledge as to tb«‘ conditions and 
sentiment therein there Is no condition, In utliant's opinion, of bias or pn'judlco 
in favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of f(‘ar or dread or other senti- 
ment in favor of .said company, or any other condition, sentfmeni, or reason 
which would, In affiant’s opinion, in any way prevent the plaintilT In the above- 
entitled action from securing a fair trial before a jury compo.sed of residents of 
Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further sa.vs that he know.s of no reason why the above entitle<l 
action couhl not be fairly and impattlally trle<l before a .1iiry eomiKJsed of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entltltnl court, In the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair and iinparthil 
trial could be had by plaintiff in the above-entltleil action If tried In said 
Silver Bow County, Mont, 

John F. Davies. 

Subscribetl and sworn to before me, this 28th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

[seal.] .John F. (’orette, 

Notary Public for the State of Montami, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires .Tune 18, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF L. P. SANDERS. 

State of Montana, 

County of Sihwr Bmr, ss: 

L. P. Sanders, being first duly sworn, on Ills oath deposes and says; That 
affiant is now and for more than 13 years last past lias been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont. ; that affiant is an attorney at law and has been 
practicing his profes-slon In Silver Bow County and in other counties In the 
State of Montana for a periml of more than 13 years last past. 

That affiant Is not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 
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That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession iie 
has been carrying on a generai practice and lias been concerned in and lias 
tried a gi-eat many cases, some against corporations and has participated in the 
defense of cases for corporations as parties defendant ; that affiant Is generally 
familiar with the history of the trial of cases in Silver Bow County and par- 
ticularly with the history of cases tried before juries, including those tried 
against the Anaconda Copper alining Co. and other corporations engaged in 
business in said Silver Bow Omnty ; that during all of the years of his prac- 
tice affiant has taken part and participated in some political campaigns in the 
county of Silver Bow and has a large acquaintance personally among the 
inhabitants of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties, including miners and 
workmen in and about the Butte mines; that affiant is well acquainted wiili 
the conditions and with public sentiment, both political and otherwise, in said 
Silver Bow County in relation to the Anaconda CV)i)per Mining Co., and that 
from ids knowledge as to tlie conditions and sentiment therein tliere is no 
condition, in affiant’s opinion, of bias or prejinlice in favor of said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. or of fear or dread or other sentiment in favor of said 
company, or any otlier condition, sentiment, or reason which would in affiant's 
opinion prevent the plaintiff In the above-entitled action from securing a fair 
trial before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge 
Counti(‘s. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties in the above-entitled court and in the 
county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair and 
impartial trial could be had by plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried in 
said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

L. I*. Sanders. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] Carl J. Curisttan, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont 

My commission expires March 14, 1916. 

Ai’FIDAVIT OF HENRY C . HOPKINS. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Henry C. Hopkins, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: 
That affiant is now and for more than 32 years last past has been a resident 
of Silver TBow County, Mont. ; that affiant Is an attorney at law and has been 
practicing his prof(‘sslon in Silver Bow County and in other counties of the 
State of Montana for a period of more than 10 years last past. 

That affiant is not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during the years affiant has been so practicing his profession he has 
been carrying on a general practice, and htis been concerned in and has tried 
many cases; that ulliant is generally familiar with the liistory of the trial of 
cases in Silver Bow County since he has been practicing his profession in said 
county, and particularly with the history of cases tried before juries, including 
those tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and other corporations 
engaged In business in said Silver Bow County; that during all of the years 
of his practice affiant has taken part and participated in the various political 
campaigns in the county of Sliver Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally 
among the inhabitants of Silver Bow County, Including miners and workmen 
in and about the Butte mines; that affiant is well acquainted with the condi- 
tions and with public sentiment, both political and otherwise, in said Silver 
Bow County in relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and that from his 
knowledge as to the conditions and sentiment therein there is no condition in 
affiant’s opinion of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment, or any other condition, sentiment, 
or reason which would in affiant’s opinion In any way prevent the plaintiff 
in the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial before a jury composed 
of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that be knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of 
residents of |§ilver Bow County In the above-entitled court, in the county of 
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Silver Bow. State of Montana, and affiant believes that a fair and impartial 
trial could be had by plaintiff in the above-entitlcHi action if trie<l in said 
Silver Bow County, Mont., before a Jury of residents of saitl county. 

llENUY O. Hopkins. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May. A. D. 1014. 

[SEAL.l .Toiin 10, rourm:. 

Notary Public for the State of Moniaua, re.<<uin\g at Jiuttv, 1/oaf. 

My commission expire.s June 18, 1010. 

AKKI DAVIT OF V. .1. KCKMAN. 

State of Montana, 

County of Stlrt r Bow, hh: 

P. .T. Furman, beiUiLi: llrst duly sworn, on his oath depo.scs and says: That 
affiant is now and for more than live years last pasi has been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont,; that affiant is an attorney at law and has be<'n 
practicing his professi<»n in Silver Bow County and in other counties in tlje 
State of Montana for a jaM-iod of more than four years last past. 

That affiant is not now and lU'ver has luvn connected witli tlie Anaconda 
Copper Miidiif' Co., professionally or otherwi.se. 

Tliat during all of the years afliant has becMi so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general practice and has bei'ii concerned in an<l has 
tried a groat many cas(*s, pome against cor]>oral ions, and has particlpat(‘d In 
the defense of ca.ses for corporations as parties defendant; that affiant la 
generally familiar with the hl.story of the trial of ca.ses in Silver Bow County, 
since he has benm practicing Ids profession in said county, and particularly 
with the history of cases trie<l before Juries, Including tlujso trieo against the 
Anaconda (Copper Mining t'o. anil other corporations engaged In business In 
said Silver Bow County; that during all of the years of his practice affiant has 
taken part and participated In the various political <’ampajgns in the county 
of Silver Bow and has a large awpia.ntance personally among the Inhabitants 
of Silver Bow and Doit Loilge Counties, Inclmllng miners and other workmen in 
and about the Butte mines; that affiant is well aequainted with the condiiions 
and w.'ib public sentiment, both political and otherwi.se, In said Sliver Bow 
County ^n relation to tlie said Anaconda Copt>er Mining Co.; and that from Ills 
knowledge as to the conditions and sentiment therein there Is no condition in 
affiant’s opinion of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copptu- Mining 
Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment in favor of said company, or any 
other condition, sentiment, or reason which would in affiant’s oi>lnlon In any 
way prevent the plaintiff In the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial 
before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no rea.son why the ahove-entilleii 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried iiefore a Jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties In the above-entitled court. 
In the county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant h(*lieves tliat a fair 
and Impartial trial could be had by plaintiff in the above-entitled action If tried 
In said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Fbeu J. Fiiuman. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27tli day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] a. .T. Verheyen, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont 

My commission expires January 23, 1915. 

AFFIDAVIT OF W. A. JACKSON. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, 88 : 

W. A. Jackson, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
affiant is now and for more than four years last past has been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont; that affiant Is an attorney at law and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow County, in the Slate of Montana, for 
a period of more than three years last past ; that affiant l.s now and since Janu- 
ary 1 1912, has been deputy county attorney of said Silver Bow County. 

That affiant Is not connectetl with or interested in the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 
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That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession ho 
has been carrying on a general practice ; that affiant Is generally familiar with 
the history and trial of oases in Silver Bow County since he has been prac- 
ticing his profession in said county, and particularly with the history of the 
oases tried before juries, including those tried against the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. and other ooi*porutions engaged in business in said Silver Bow 
County ; that during all of the years of his practice affiant has taken part and 
participated in the various r)oUlical campaigns in the county of Silver Bow 
and has a large nc(iv.aintanoe personally among the inhabitants of Silver Bow 
County, inclinling minors and workmen in and about the Butte mines; that 
affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and with public sentiment, both 
political and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County, in relation to the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. ; and that from his knowledge as to the conditions and senti- 
ment tliereln there is no condition in affiant’s opinion of bias or prejudice in 
favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of fear or dread or other senti- 
ment in favor of said company or any other condition, sentiment, or reason 
which would iu affiant’s opinion in any way prevent the plaintiff In the above- 
entitled action from securing a fair trial before a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why tlie above-entitled action 
could not he fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow Couni y in tiie above-entitled court in the county of Silver Bow 
In the State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair and impartial trial 
could be had by tlie plaintiff in the abovc'-entltlcd action if tried in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., before a jury of residents of said county. 

W. A. .Tackson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[SKAL.] Carl J. Christian, 

Notary Puhlic for the State of Montanay residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 191(>. 

Affidavit of Alfred C. Kbemer, 

State of Montana, Couniy of Silver Bow, ss: 

Alfred C. Kronier, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: 
That affiant is now and for more than 10 years last past has been a resident 
of Silver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profi'sslon In Silver Bow County and in other counties In the 
State of Montana for a period of more than 10 years last past. 

That affiant is not now and never has lieen connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been currying on a general practice, and has been concerned in and has 
tried many cases, some against corporations, and has participated in the defense 
of cases for corporations as parties defendant ; that affiant Is generally familiar 
with tlie history and trial of cases in Silver Bow County since he has been prac- 
ticing his profession in said county, and particularly with the history of cases 
tried before juries, including those tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. and other corporations engaged in business in said Silver Bow County ; and 
has a large acquaintance personally among the inhabitants of Silver Bow and 
Deer Lodge Counties, incliidiug miners and workmen in and about the Butte 
mines; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and with public 
sentiment In said Silver Bow County in relation to the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. ; and that from his knowledge ns to the conditions and sentiment therein 
there Is no condition in affiant’s opinion of bias or prejudice in favor of said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment in favor 
of said company, or any otlier condition, sentiment, or reason wlilch would in 
affiant’s opinion in any way prevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action 
from securing a fair trial before a Jury composed of residents of Silver Bow 
and Deer Ix>dge Counties, 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties in the above-entitled court in 
the county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair 
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and impartial trial could be had by plalntiit In the ubi>ve-entltltHl action If tried 
in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Alkukd Kremeb. 

Subscribet] and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[8KA1..] 

OaKL .1. (hiRISTlAN, 

Notary Public for the Plate of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires March 14, 101 tt. 

AFFIDAVIT OF Mil.ES .1. CAVANAUGH. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Boir, as: 

Miles .T. Cavananjj:li, bcinj; first <luly sworn, on Ills oatii deixises and says: 
Tliat artiant is now and for more than 20 jears last past has lux'!! a rt'sldent of 
Silver Bow (’ounty, Mont.; tluit sdllant is an atioiaicy at law and has been 
practicing his profession in Sdver Bo\\ County an<l in otlier counties In the 
State of Montana for a period of more than J."* years last past. 

That affiant is not imw and nevta* has lanai connecti‘d witli the Anaconda Cop- 
ix^r Mining Co., professionally or otlierwl.se. 

That during all of the years affiant Inis been s») jiracticlng his profe.ssion he 
htis lieen carrying on a giaan-al iiractlce aial has been coni'erned in and lias 
tried a great many case.s. s<nne against corporations, and has partlcipatiHl in 
the defense of cases for corp<»rations, as parties dtd'endant ; that alfiant is gen- 
erally familiar with the liistory of the trial t»f ca.ses in Silver Bow County since 
he has bwn practicing his profession in said count.v, and iiarticularly with the 
history of cases tried liefore .1iirit‘S, imluding thos«‘ tried against tlie Anaconda 
Cojiper Mining Co. and otla^f* corporations eniraged in business in said Silver 
Bow CVninty ; that during all of the years of his practice afliant has taken part 
and participated In the various polillcui campaigns in the county of Silver Bow 
and has a large acquaintance personally among tin* inhabitants of Silver Bow 
and Deer Lodge Counties, Inclmling miners and worknam in and about the 
Butte mines; tliat affiant is well acqnaliitisl with tin* conditions and with public 
.sentiment, both iDolitical and otherwise, in said Silver itow (^)unty in relation 
to the \naconda Copper Mining Co.; ami that from his knowhMlge a.s to the 
conditi( m* and sentiment therein there is no comlifion. in affiant's oi>inIon, of 
bias or prejudice in favor of said Aiuu'onda (dipper Mining (M. or of f<air or 
dread or oilier sentiment In favmr of sahl company, or any other coinlitlon, 
.sentiment, or reason wlib h would in any way prevent the plaintiff in the above- 
entitled action from securing a fair trial before a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow and Dtn'r Lodge (counties. 

Afliant further says that he knows <»f no reason wiiy the alKna^-entltled action 
could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a jury comiiosed of residents 
of Silver Bow ami Deer L<Mlge Counti(‘*s in tlie alxwe-entitled court. In the 
county of Silver Bow, State of Montana, and alfiant belltwes tliat a fair ami 
Impartial trial could be had by plaintiff in tlie ai>ove-entit)ed action if tried 
In said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

^I. .J. Cavan AUG K. 

.Subscribed and swmrn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

Caul J. Christian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires March 14, 1919. 

AFFIDAVIT OF PERCY NAFFON. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, as: 

Percy Napton, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
affiant Is now and for more than eight years last past has been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont. ; that affiant i.s an attorney at law and has lajeri prac- 
ticing his profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties In the State 
of Montana for a fK^ritMl of more than 12 years last past; that ever since the 
first Monday of January, 1013. affiant has been and Is now’ deputy county 
attorney of said Silver Bow County. ^ , 

That during the vears afikint has hinai so practicing his profession he has 
been carrying on a 'general practice and has been concerned In tind has trle<l 
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iim/ir cases; that afliant is generally familiar with the history of the trial of 
eases in Silver Bow County since he has been practicing his profession In said 
county, and particularly with the history of cases tried before juries, including 
those tried aj^uinst tJie Anaconda Copper Mining: Co. and otlier corporations 
eng;ag:ed In business in said Silver Bow County; that during: all of the years of- 
his practice affiant has taken part and participated in the various political 
campaigns in the county of Silver Bow and has a large acquaintance person- 
ally among the inhabitants of Silver Bow County, including miners and work- 
men in and about the Butte mines; that affiant is well acquainted with tbo 
conditions and with public senllmeiit, both j)oliticul and otherwise, in said Silver 
Bow County in relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and that from 
his knowledge as to the <‘oiiditions and sentiment therein there is no condi- 
tion, in affiant’s o])inion. of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copper 
Mining (Jo., or of fear or dread or other sentiment in favor of said company, 
or any otlier condition, sentiment, or reason which would, in affiant’s opinion, 
in any way prevent tlie plaint Itf in tlie above-entitled action from securing a 
fair trial before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says tliat be knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County in tlie above-entitled court in the I'ounty of Silver P>ow, 
State of Montana, and affiant iielieves that a fair and impartial trial could be 
bad by plaintitT in the above-entitled action if tried in said Silver Bow 
County, Mont., before a jury of residents of said county. 

Pkucy Napton. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Sth day of May, A. I>. 1914. 

[seal. 1 CaKL .T. CnUTSTTAN, 

Motarp Vnhlie for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 

IMy commission expires March 14, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF D. F. KEHOE. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

D. P. Kehoe, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That be is 
now, and for the last 14 yiairs has been, a rt'sldent of Butte, Silver Bow 
County, Mont. ; that affiant is now, and since the first of the year 1913 has been, 
county clerk and recorder of Sliver Bow County, Mont., and for the four years 
immediately preceding said time was deputy county clerk and recorder of 
Silver Bow County, Mont. Affiant further states that he has taken part in 
and particlpateil In various political campaigns during the past 10 years In 
the various general elections had in said Silver Bow County during said 
]ieriod, and that the defendant in this action and the other large mining com- 
panies operating In and near Butte have been discussed and , asserted as 
Issues, more or less, In said campaigns; that affiant is well ecqulalnted 
with the conditions and public sentiment, both politically and otherwise, in 
said Silver Bow County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
and the other mining companies, and in relation generally to the matters in 
which th(' said companies and their employees and the public generally have 
been Interested in said Sliver Bow County. 

Afliant further states, from bis knowledge of public sentiment in said Sliver 
Bow County, Mont, and in his opinion there is no condition of general interest 
in, except usual interest in all industries in said community, or bias in favor of 
said defendant company or any of the other mining companies operating 
i herein, among the peoi)le in said Silver Bow County, Mont, and there is no 
prejudice, in affiant’s opinion, against the above-named plaintiff. 

Tliat affiant knows of no fact or reason why the above-entitled action could 
not be impartially tried in Silver Bow County before a jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County, and, in affiant’s opinion, there would be no 
difficulty in securing a fair and impartial jury of such residents to try this 
action and render a fair and Impartial verdict therein; and, in affiant's 
opinion, there is no sentiment of fear or bias or prejudice or other sentiment 
or feeling or any condition in Stiver Bow County, Mont., which would in any 
wise interfere with or prevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from 
securing a fair and impartial trial, and that the same be fairly and impartially 
trietl before a jury of citizens thereof in said Silver Bow County, Mont.; that 
affiant Is not interested in the above-entitled action nor in the Anaconda 
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Copper MlnlDj^ Co., the defendant therein, or in any of the other mining; com- 
panies operating In said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

D. F. Kkhoj-:, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May. 1914. 

[seal.] CmU. , 1 . OnHI.sTIAN, 

Notary Public for the f>tate of Montana. rcMding at Puttv, Mont, 
My (•ominlssion expires Man-h 14, 191(5. 

.AFFIDAVIT OF Wll.LlAM AI. TroilY. 


State of Mont.vna. 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

William M. Tuohy, being first duly sworn. On oalh dejMKos mid say^: 'IMiiit 
ho is now, and for the ]>nst 24 .a ears lias been, a re'^nleiii of Silver How ('ounly, 
Mont.; that atiiunt Is now, ami since January, 1914, lias Ix'en, i>resident of lla‘ 
Butte Chamber of (’onHiu*ree ami now, ami luis be< n for tbe i>ms( 12 .^(‘ars, 
engaged in the wood and coal buslne.'<s In Butte, Mortt., ami employs in the 
neighborhood of 1.5 men; that during all said llnu‘s alliant bocanu* widely 
a(*qiialnte<I with the miners and workimui in ami about tlie I’ulte mines and 
the business num and other reshlents of Sliver Bow (Naini.v, and that during 
said period atliant has btHUi more or less act ha* in poldh-s and jxilitleal matters, 
Atllant has also taken part in and partleipat<‘d in vari(>us i>oliti<-al eamjtaigns 
during the iiast 24 yi'ars in the various general eh'ctions had in said Sliver Bow 
County, IMont., and that the defendant In thi.s action and other large mining 
companie.s operating in and near Butte have bi^en discus.si'd and assiTted as 
issues, more or h‘ss, in said campaigns; that atliant Is wi'll aequalidixl witli the 
conditlon.s and public sentiment, both politically and otherwise, In said Silver 
Bow County in relation to tla^ said Anai'onda Cojiiier IMining (^>. and the other 
large mining companies, and In relation generally to llu‘ matit'rs In which the 
stiid coinpanii'S and their employe(‘s, and the pulilie giMieridly, have b(‘en IntiT- 
ested in said Silver Bow County. 

Atliant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Sliver 
Bow County, Mont., ami In his opinion, there is no condition of giaieral inti'resl 
In or b'.’s in ftivor of said defendant company, or any of tlie other mniliig com- 
panies eoeratlng therein, among the people in .said Silver Bow' <^)unty. Mont., 
other than the usual interest In any community in the tndustri(‘s carried on 
therein. 

That affiant has no connection with and Is not Interested In the above- 
entltletl action nor In the Anaconda Copfier Mining Co., defendant herein, nor 
in any of the other large mining companies oiKTuting in or around BuKe, Mom. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and Impartially trit^l IxTore a jury comiMxsed of 
residents of Silver Bow County in the above-entitled court in the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana ; that in affiant’s opinion there Is no public or 
general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or fe<dlng of f(*ar or other f(M)l- 
ing in Silver Bonv County, Mont., w'hlch would in any way Interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a Jury In the nhove-entlrle<l action, and affiant 
believes that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtaimnl by the plaintiff In 
the above action, and that the said action could l>e fairly ami impartially tried 
in Silver Bow Ck)unty, Mont., before a jury composed of residents of said 
county. 

W. M. Tuohv. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914, 

[aEAT..l Carl J. Christian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14. 1914. 

AFFIDAVIT OF TIM DRISCOLL. 


State of Montana. 

County of Silver Bote, ss: 

Tim Driscoll, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he 
is now, and for the past 27 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow f.’ounty, 
Mont.; that affiant is now, and .since the first Monday of .Tanuury, 1913, has 
been, sheriff of Sliver Bow County, Mont. ; that during all of said times affiant 
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Decame widely acquainted with the miners and workmen in and about the 
Butte mines and the business men and other residents of Silver Bow CJounty, 
and that during said period affiant has been more or less active In politics and 
political matters. Affiant has also taken part in and participated in various 
political campaigns during the past 27 years in the various general elections had 
In said Silver Bow County, Mont, and that the defendant in this action and 
other large mining companies operating in and near Butte have been discussed 
and asserted as Issues, more or less, in said campaigns ; that affiant is well ac- 
quainted with the conditions and public sentiment, both politically and other- 
wise, in said Silver Bow County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. and the other large mining companies, and in relation generally to the 
matters in which the said companies ami their employees, and the public gen- 
erally, have been interested in said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion, there is no condition of general interest 
in or bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com- 
panies operating therein, among the people in said Silver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual interest in any community in the industries carried on 
therein. 

That affiant has no connection with and is not Interested in the above-entitled 
action nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor in any of 
the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant further state.s that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not bo fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow County, in the above-entitled court in the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana; that In affiant’s opinion there is no public or general or other 
sfMitlment of bias or prejudice or f(‘ellng of fear or other feeling in Silver Bow 
County, Mont, which would in any way interfere with or prevent a fair trial 
Ix'foro such a jury in the above-entitled action, and affiant believes that a fair 
and impartial trial could he obtained by the plaintitf in the above action, and 
that the said action could be fairly and impartially tried in Silver Bow County, 
Mont., before a Jury composed of residents of said county. 

Ti L>uiscoll. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1014. 

fsKAL.J Cakt, .T. Christian, 

Notary Public for the Slate of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF F. C. GILLIS. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

P. 0. Oillis, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is now, 
and for the past 24 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, Mont. ; 
that affiant is now, and for the past 15 years has been, engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in tho city of Butte, Mont.; that during all of said times affiant 
became widely acquainted with the miners ami workmen in and about the Butte 
mines and the business men and other residents of Silver Bow County, and that 
< luring said period affiant has been more or less active in politics and political 
matters. Affiant has also taken part in ami participted In various campigns 
during the past 10 years, In the^^various general elections had in said Silver Bow 
County, Mont., and that the defendant In this action, and other large mining 
companies operating In and near Butte, have been discussed and asserted as 
Issues, more or loss, in said campaigns; that affiant is well acquainted with the 
conditions and public sentiment, both politically and otherwise, In said Silver 
Bow County, in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other 
large mining companies ami in relation to the matters in which the said com- 
panies and their employees and the public generally have been interested in 
said Silver Bow County. 

x\ffiaut further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion, there is no condition of general interest 
in or bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com- 
panies operating therein, among tho people in said Silver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual interest In any community in the Industries carried on 
therein. 
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That afliaut has no connection with and Is not inieresteil in the al>ove-entiile<i 
action nor in the Anaconda Copper Mlnliii? Co., defendant herein, nor in any of 
the other large mining companies o|)eratlng in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
i'ould not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury composHl of residents of 
Silver Bow County in the above-tad I tied court in the county of Silver Bow, SlJde 
ot Montana ; that in affiant’s opinion there is no jmbllc or general or other senti- 
ment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or oilier feeling in Silver Bow 
(’ouiity, Aiont., which would in any way interfere with or prevent a fair trial 
before kSucIi a Jury in the above-entitled action, ami affiant believes that a fair 
and impartial trial could be obtaiiUHl by the plaintilf in the above netlon and 
that the said action ct>iild be fairly and impartially tried in Silver Bow (.’oiiiity, 
Mont., before a jury composetl of residents of said county. 

P. C. Cjllis. 

Subscrlbi^tl and .sworn to before me tins 2Siii day of May, IbU. 


[seal.] (‘AIU, ,1. ('IIJUSTIVM, 

A otnrfi J‘nhfu‘ /or Hir stfitc of Montana, 

(It Jiutt(\ Mont. 

AJy commission expires Alari li 


Mi iawir or .1. .1 , i-olf:y. 

State of Montana, 

Count}! of Silver Bow, fts: 

J. J. Foley, ladng first duly '•worn, on oath deptises anil says: That be l.s 
now and for (he 84 y(‘ars last pu'^t has been a resident of Butte, Silver Itow 
County, Mont.; tliat affiant is at pr<*sent. ami since .lanuary, IbdO, lias been, 
the clerk of the District (’ourt of (lie SecomI Jmliclal DIstrii't of the State of 
Montana, in ami for the <‘oniity of Silvia* Ibiw ; that during the jutioiI of his 
residence In Butte affiant has hml. and now has, a very large personal aeipiaint- 
ance with the miners ami w’orknien in and about tlie Butte mim‘s, and has lH*en 
more or less active in politics and poUticul matters. Affiant has also taken pari 
in and participated in various political campaigns during the past 12 yi'ars In 
the various general elections had in said Silxer Bow (’ounty during the said 
period, and that the (U'femlant in this a<*tion, and the other large mining 
comiutnles operating in and near Butte havi* been dlsrussed and asserted as 
is.sues, more or less, in said campaigns. That ntliant is well acquainted with 
the conditions and public seiitlmeiit, both politically and otherwise, in said 
f^ilver Bow County, in relation to the said Anacomla (A)pper Mining Co., and 
in relation generally to the matters In which the said company and Its em- 
ployees and the public generally have beim Interosli^l In said Silver Bow 
County. 

Affiant further states from his knowhnlge of jmblic sentiment in said 
Silver Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion, tln*re is no condition of general 
Interest In, except the usual Interest In all Industries In said coraraiinity, or 
bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining coniiianles 
operating therein, among the pi'ople In said Silver Bow^ County, Mont., and 
there is no prejudice, in affiant’s opinion, against the nhove-nained plaintilf. 

That affiant knows of no fact or reason why the iihove-entlthHl action could 
not be impartially tried in Silver Bow* County iiefore a jury composed of resi- 
dents of such county, and in affiant’s opinion tliore wmiild be no difficulty in 
securing a fair and impartial jury of such residents to try this action and 
render a fair and impartial verdict therein, a^d in affiant’s opinion there Is no 
sentiment or fear, bias, or prejudice, or other sentiment or feeling or conditions. 
In Silver Bow County, Mont, which would In anywise Interfere, with or pre- 
vent the plaintiff In the above-entitled action from securing a fair and im- 
partial trial, and that the same could he fairly and impartially trksl In snid 
Silver Bow Counts^, Mont., before a jury of citizens of said county; that 
affiant Is not interested in the iihove-entltleil action, nor In the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., the defendant tiiereln, or in any of the mining companies oi-ierntfng 
in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

J. J. Foley. 

Subscribed and swmrn to before me this 281 h day of May, j014. 

fSEAL.] <'aRL j. fhlRIHTlAN, 

Xotarif Public for the State of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont, 

My coraraislson expires March 14, 1910. 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol. 4 65 
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AFFIDAVIT OF GUS .T. 8TBOMME. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Gus J. Stromme, boing first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That 
he is now, and for the last 26 years has been, a resident of Butte, Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; that affiant is now, and since the first of the year 1911, has 
been a member of the board of county commissioners of Silver Bow County, 
Mont., and is now chairman of said board, and for the two years 1907 and 
1908 was county auditor for Silver Bow County, Mont. Affiant further states 
that he has taken part in and participated in various political campaigns 
during the past 20 years in the various general elections had in said Silver 
Bow County during said period, and that the defendant in this action, and the 
other large mining companies operating In and near Butte have been discussefl 
and asserted as Issues, more or less, in said campaigns; that affiant is well 
acquainted with the conditions and public sentiment, both politically and 
otherwise, in said Silver Bow County, in relation to the said Aancouda Copper 
Mining Co. and the other mining companies, and in relation generally to the 
matters in wldch the said companies and their employees and the public gen- 
erally have been Interested in said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Sllvei 
Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion, there is no condition of general interest 
in, except the usual interest In all industries In said community, or bias In 
favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining companies operat- 
ing therein, among the people in said Silver Bow County, Mont., and there is 
no prejudice, in affiant’s opinion, against the above-named plaintiff. 

That affiant knows of no fact or reason why the above-entitled action could 
not be impartially tried in Silver Bow County before a Jury composed of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow' County, and in affiant’s opinion there wmuld be no difficulty 
in securing a fair and impartial Jury of such residents to try this action and 
render a fair and impartial verdict therein, and in affiant’s opinion there is no 
sentiment of fear or bias or prejudice, or other sentiment or feeling or any 
condition in Silver Bow County, Mont., wddeh would in any wdse interfere with 
or prevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from securing a fair and 
impartial trial and that the same <*ould be fairly and Impartially tried before 
a Jury of citizens thereof In said Silver Bow County, Mont. : that affiant Is not 
interested In the ahove-enlltled action, nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
the defendant therein, or In any of the other mining companies operating in said 
Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Grs .T. Stromme. 


Subscribed and sw’orn to before me this 28th day of May, 1014. 

[seal.] Carl J. Christian, 

Notary Puhlic fon' the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mo^it. 

My commission expires March 14, 1010. 

AFFIDAVIT OF E. E. MOORP:. 

State of Montana, 

County of Deer Lodge, ss: 

E. E. Moore, being first duly sw'orn, on oath says: That he is now and for 19 
years last past has been a resident of Anaconda, Deer Lodge County, Mont. ; 
that during all of said time above mentioned affiant has been the manager of 
the Copiier City Commercial Co. ; that said Copper City Commercial Co. is now 
a branch of what is known as the Hennessy Co., a corporation whose principal 
place of business is Butte, Mont., but that the Copper City Commercial Co. is 
now and has been during all the times above mentioned a large department store 
w ith numerous customers, and doing a large retail and wholesale business in the 
city of Anaconda, Deer Lodge County, Mont. ; that as such manager of the 
said Copper City Commercial Co. affiant has direct and Immediate charge of its 
affairs in the city of Anaconda, County of Deer Lodge, State of Montana. 

That the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is not Interested In either the Copiier 
City Commercial Co. or in the nennessy Co. above mentioned, to affiant’s best 
knowledge, information, and belief, and he believes that If the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. had any interest therein that he w'ould know of the same owing to his 
position as manager of the Copper City Comerclal Co. ; that affiant is not now 
and has notwit any time within nine years last past been connected In any way, 
either in business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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Afflant further says that as such manager of the Coppt^r City Commercial Co. 
and otherwise during all the time of his residence in the city of Anncnmda, l>eer 
Lodge County, Mont., as above set out, he has luul occasion to meet large num- 
bers of people and residents of D<H r Linlge County. Mont., and has Invn Inti- 
mately acquainted with many of them ; and that he has a large ai quulntaiice 
with the business, laboring, and professional men, and tliose engged in mining 
and other pursuits in said county. 

Affiant Is well acquaintiHl with the conditions and public sentiment In said 
Deer Lodge County la relation to the sahl Ana<’oiida Copper Alining and In 
relation generally to matters In which tin* sai<l Anaconda Copj>er Mining Co. 
and the public generally are Interested in Deer Lo<Ige Comity, Mont. ; jiillaiit 
dues not know of nor has he ever heard of any attempt by said company to 
Intluence jurors or witnesses In any court in their action as such, nor of any 
attempt to reward or punish or affect in any way a juror or witness who lias 
participated in any trial; and ulTlant b(‘lie\es tluit If any such thing occurri'd 
during his residence in such county he would have heard or kuowii of the same. 

Afliant further says that from his acqualntaiu'o with the residents of said 
county and his knowdcdge of the public s(‘ntimeiit thtM-cln, in his opinion tluTO 
is no condition of general Interest in or fear or bias in favor of the said Ana- 
conda Copper Iklining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and impartial trial, in a ease wherein the .sahl company is a party, bcfori* jurors 
selected from the residents of said LKhu* Lodge (\uinty, and atllant bcll<'v<‘s that 
no difficulty w'ould be had in impauellng a jury fnan rc'shliMiis of sahl Deer 
LcMlge County w'ho w’ould try a cum; fairly and Impartially wherein the sahl 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is a parly. 

That affiant knows of no reason, ami believes none exists, why this action 
could not be tried In the f’^nited Stat(‘s court, or any other court, hefoia* a Jury 
composed of rc'shh'iits of .sahl Deer Lodge County, and ailiant tlmt a 

fair and imiiartlal trial ctudd he ol)tainc<l In the above a<'tlon hef(ii‘<‘ a Jury 
made up of residents of Deer Lodge County. 

IC. 1'. Mouuk, 


Subscribed and sworn to before mo tfd.s 2Slh day of Ma\. H>14. 

I IliasAf \\’ lloiao'.Ks, 

Notary rnhtir for thr State of ^fw1tn^^ul, ra^ohny at Anaroada, Moat 

My CO '.mission expires January 2.3, Ibid 

Due service of lh(‘ foregoing affi<lavll is horclu' julmiftt'd. and oojiv received 
this day of May, A. D. 1014. 

D/orarf/y for J‘}a\nt\ff. 


AFFTDWTT OF Al Y1 i s Kl'l I I Y 

State of Montana, County of Deer Lodge, 

Myles Kelley, ln'ing tii-Nt duly sworn, (»n uatn sa.\s: d'liat he is now% and for 
20 years last past tias la*t*n, a resiileiil of Ana(‘<n)da, J>oi*r L<Mlge (,ounty. Mold. . 
that afliant is mnv the sheritT of I>eer Lialge <^mnt.\^ Mont., an*l lias been sherdT 
of Deer Lodge Countv. Mont., since the tlrst Monday of January, 1013; tliat 
since he has been sucii sheriff he has not been c«)nm‘< t<Ht in any way either In 
business or otherwise wdtii the Anaconda (%ipp(‘r Mining (Ni. ; that afliant has 
a large acquaintance with the business, Inboniig. and ]»rof(‘^sional men, and 
those engaged In mining and other pursuits In sahl county ; tlmt athant Is well 
acquainted with the conditions and public sentiment In said pw'r Ualge County 
III relation to said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and in relation generally to 
matters In which the said Anaconda Copper Mining (m., and the public gener- 
allv are Interested in T>oer Lialge County, IMont. ; affiant does not kiuiw of, nor 
hns’he ever heard of, onv attempt by .said company to intluence jurors or wit- 
nesses in anv court In tiielr action as such, nor attempt to reward or 

punish or affect in any way a juror or witness who has participated in any 
ti ial and affiant believes that If any such thing occurred during his ri^ldence 
in such county he would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further savs that from his acquaintance with the p^sldents of said 
count? and his knowledge of the public sentiment tberein. in his opinion there 
Is no condition of general intere.st in or fear or bias In favor of the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
Inwrffal ^ial in a case where the said company Is a party before jurora 
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selected from the residents of said Deer Lodge County, and affiant believes that 
no difficulty would l>e had in impaneling a jury from the residents of said Deer 
Loflge County who would try a case fairly and impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is a party. 

The affiant knows of no reason, and believes none exists, why this action 
could not be tried in the United States court, or any otlier court, before a 
jury composed of residimts of sahl Deer Lodge County, and affiant believes that 
a fair and impartial trial cou]<l he obtained in the above action before a jury 
made up of residents of 1 >eer Lodge County. 

ISIyi.ks Kelley. 

Subscribed and sworn to befon* me this 281 h day of Mny. A. 1). 1914. 

Lseal.] ITikam IV'. Uonc.ERS, 

yotary Publiv for fhr State of Montana, renidiny at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission exjiires January 2.3, 191G. 

Due servi<‘e of the foregoing affidavit Is hereby admitte<l, jind copy received 
this day of May, A. D. 1914. 


Attorneys for Plainiiff. 

AFFIDVVrr OF .T. ]*. STAUG. 

State of Montana, County of Deer Lodye, ss: 

J. P. Stagg, being first d\ily sworn, on oath says: That he is now, and for 25 
years last past has been, a resi<lent of Anaconda, Deer Lodge County, Itiont. ; 
that affiant is not now, and has not at any time been, connected in any way, 
either in business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ; that dur- 
ing the 20 years last past afliant has been engaged in business in the city of Ana- 
conda, in said county of Deer TiOdge; that afliant has a large acquaintance with 
the business, laboring, and professional men, and those engaged in mining and 
other pursuits In said county; affiant is wail acquainted with the conditions 
and public sentiment in said Deer Lodge County in relation to the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., and in relation generally to matters in which the 
said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and the public generally, are interested in 
De(T Lodge County, Mont.; affiant does not know of, nor has he ever heard 
of, any attempt by said company to influence jurors or wdtnesses in any court 
in iheir action as such, nor of any attempt to reward or punish or affect in any 
w’ay a juror or witness who has participated in any trial, and affiant believes 
that if any such thing occurred during his residence in such county he wanild 
have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein, in his opinion there 
is no condition general lnt(‘rest in or fear or bias in favor of the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. W’hlch would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and impartial trial in a ca.se where the said company is a party before jurors 
selected from the residents of said Deer Lodge County, and affiant believes that 
no difficulty would be had in impaneling a jury from residents of said Deer 
Lodge County who would try a case fairly and impartially wdiereln the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is a party. 

That affiant knows no reason, and believes none exists, why this action 
could not be tried in the Units'll Stales court, or any other court, before a jury 
composed of residents of said Dwr Lodge County, and affiant believes that a 
fair and impartial trial could be obtained in the above action before a jury 
made up of residents of Deer Lodge County. 

.T. P. Stagg. 

Subscribed ami sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] Hiram W. Rodgers, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, 

Residing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission expires January 23, 1916. 

Due service of the foregoing aflldavlt is hereby admitted and copy received 
this day of May, 1914. 




Attorneys for Plaintiff. 
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AFUDAVIT OK M. L. M’llKUMOrr. 

State of 3Hontana, 

County of Bar Lodyv, 8s: 

M. L. McDormott, boiiiK first duly sworn, on sa^s: That ho is now and 
for 16 years last past has boon a rosidont of Anaconda, DtHT lAsljxe Oninty, 
Mont.; attiant has boon since iho first Moiulay in January, HlbS, clerk of iho 
district court In and for IXhm* Lodiu'o (bounty, M<ml. ; that durinjj; Iho tiiuo he 
lias boon suoli clerk of salt! court, ho has not bot-n oonno«-l»*d in any way, 
either in business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copper Minln^r ; that 
prior to the time ho became clerk of sahl court, duriiip bis reshbaice In 
Anaconda, he workoil at various employmonrs as a common laborer and also 
for a number of years as an ele<*trician ; that atliant has a larp‘ acquaintance 
with the business, laboring, and profossiomd men and tlioso enn:aj:o<l In mlrdnjjc 
and other pursuit.s in said county; atliant is w(‘II a<-((uaiiiic(l >\ith the condi- 
tions and public sentiment in said l)e(T l.od^e County, In relation to the said 
Anaconda Coiipci* Minlnj; Co. ami In relatbm generally to matters In which 
the said Ariacomla (^oiipor Miniiii' (’o. ami the public jn'mwally are interested 
in Deer I.oclj?o County, Mont. ; nlliant <bH*s not know of. nor has be <*ver lu‘ard of, 
any attempt by said company to intluence .iun»rs or witnesses in any court In 
their action as siicli, nor of any attempt to reward or punish or affect in any 
way, a .1uror or witness wlu) has particiiiated in any trial; and anianl Is'llcves 
that If any such tiling ociMirred durin;r bis residence in smli county he would 
have lu'ard or known of the same. 

Atliant further says lhai fnmi bis acquaintance with the reslilents of said 
county and bis knowlcd;xe of the public sentiimuit theridn, in bis opinion, th»*re 
is no condition of trtmeral Interest, in or fi^ar or bins In favor of the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. which wonkl pr<‘\ent a liii^’ant frmu obtaining a 
fair and inqiartial trial in a case wherein the said company Is a party, before 
jurfirs selected from the r<*sidcnts of said l>ecr Lod^i* (.’ounfy, and affiant bc- 
li(*v(‘S that no tlifliculfy would be bad in impaneling a jm-y from ri'shbaus of 
said Peer Lod^^o (Amn'ty who would try a ^-asi* fairly and impartially wherein 
tile said Anaconda (‘opper Mlniiuj (%i. Is a party. 

That nfliant knows of no n*ason, ami IhJicm^s none (‘xlsts, why this action 
could not be tried in the Cidteil States court or any other court, before a 
Jury c U'lposed of residmits of said Peer Poda<* County, and atliant believes 
that a fair and impartial trial <‘ould be obtained in the above action bt‘foro u 
jury made up of resUU'uts of P(‘er Lodye County. 

M. 1.. McPekmott. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Slb day of ^fay, P. 1014. 

fSKAl..] HlKAM W. UoiKlERB, 

\iiloiii I'lihlir for the Sfatt' o/ Montuntt, 

Rcslftiny at Anacomda, J/onf. 

My conimIssi«»n eKiii”es Januarx IPKl. 

AiiiDAxri or a. a. m \han. 

State of Montxnn, 

County of Beer Lodyv, ks: 

B. P. Mahan, beliiK first duly sw<»rn, or oath says: Tliat bo is now% and for 
28 years last past has been a resident of Anucomla, Peer lAtd^;e (^uinty, Mont.; 
that afilant is not now% and has not within IS ^ears last jiast, at any time, 
lieen oonnecteil in any way, either in liusiness or otherwise, wltli tlie Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. ; that'diirlufj; all of said time affiant has lK*on entfa^ed in 
imsinoss In said county, and since first Momlay In January, 1013, has been a 
member of the board*'of county commissioners of Peer Lod> 2 ;e County, Mont; 
that affiant has a large acqualntonance with the Imsiness, laboring and profes- 
sional men, and those engaged In mining and other pursuits in sal»i county. 

Affiant is w’ell ntTiuainteil with the conditions and public Keiitiment in said 
Peer Lodge County, in relation to the .said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and 
in relation generally to matters in w-hich the said Anacomla Copper Mining 
Co. and the public* generally are interestcf] in Peer Lmlge County, Mont; 
affiant does not know' of, nor has ever beard of, any attempt by said company 
to Influence jurors or witnes.ses in any court In their action as sucli, nor of any 
attempt to reward or pnnisli or affect In any way a juror or witness who has 
participated in any trial; and affiant l»elleves tliat if any such filing occurrefl 
during his residence in such county he would liuve heard or known of the same. 
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Afflant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein, in his opinion, there 
is no condition of general interest in or fear or bias in favor of the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Go. wlilch would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and Impartial trial wherein the said company is a party, before jurors selected 
from the residents of said Deer Lodge County ; and affiant believes that no diffi- 
culty would be had in impaneling a jury from residents of said Deer Lodge 
County who would try a case fairly and impartially wherein the said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. is a party. 

That affiant knows of no reason, and believes none exists, why this action 
could not be tried in the United States court, or any other court, before a jury 
composed of residents of said Deer Lodge County, and affiant believes that a 
fair and impartial trial could be obtained in the above action before a jury 
made up of residents of Deer Lodge County. 


T» TV TVT * -cr A TVT 


Suhscribeil and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 
[SEAL.1 • Hiram W. Rodgers, 

Notary Puhlic for the State of Montana, residing at Anaconda, Mont. 
My commission expires January 23, 191G. 

AFFIDAVIT OF R. B. ABBOTT. 


State o*' Montana, County of Deer Lodge, 8s: 

It. R. Ai)bott, being tirst duly sworn, on oath says : That he is now, and for 
1^* years last past has been, a resident of Anaconda, Deer Lodge County, Mont. ; 
tluit adlant is not now, and has not at any time been, connected in any way 
in business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ; that during all 
of said lime affiant has been engaged in business in said county, and has a 
hirg(' acquaintance with the business, laboring, and professional men, and 
those engaged in mining and other pursuits in this county; affiant is well ac- 
(iualn1e<l with the conditions and public sentiment in said Deer Lodge County 
in relatlfin to the said Anaconda Coiiper Mining Co. and in relation generally 
to matters in which the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the public sem 
erallv arc interested in Deer Lodge County, INIont. ; affiant does not know of, 
nor has he over heard of, any attempt by said company to inlluence jurors or 
witnesses in any court in their action, as such, nor of any attempt to reward 
or punish or attect in any way a junior or witness who has participated in any 
trial; and affiant believes that if such thing occurred during his residence in 
such countv he would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and Ids knowledge of the public sentiment therein, in his opinion, there 
is no condition of general Interest in or fear or bias in favor of the said Ana- 
conda ("opper IMlnlng Co. which would prevent n litigant from obtaining a 
fair and imiiartial trial in a case wherein the said company is a party, before 
jurors selected from the residents of said Deer T.o<lge County, and affiant be- 
lieves that no difficulty would be had in impaneling a jury from residents 
of said Deer Lodge County who w<add try a case fairly and impartially wherein 
tla‘ said Anaconda Copper Mining Co, is a party. 

That atllant knows of no reason, and believes none exists, why this action 
could not be tried in the United States court, or any other court, before a jury 
composed of residents of said Deer Ijodge County, and affiant believes that a 
fair aral impartial trial could be obtained in the above action befoie a jury 
made up of residents of Deer Lodge County.. 

R. B. Abbott. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[heal.] Hiram W. Rodgers, 

Notary VuhHe for the State of Montana, residing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission expires January 23, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF W. B. RODGERS. 


State of Montana, County of Deer Lodge, ss: 

W. B. Rodgers, being first duly sworn, says on oath : That he is an attorney 
at law, a<lmitted to practice in the courts of the State of Montana, and also in 
the District Court of the United States for the District of Montana; that for 
more than 16 years last past he has been a resident oL*i^“aconda, Deer Lodge 
Countv, Montp; that from about the. 1st of March, 1898, until about 1^ 
of March, 1902, he held the office of the United States attorney for the district 
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of Montana, and was locatetl at Helena, Mont., but nniintaineil Ills legal 
dence in Deer Lotlge County, Mont.; that at the expiration of Ids term of olUce 
as such United States attorney he returne<l to Anaecuida, and has ever since 
been engaged In the practice of law in r>eer Lotige (N>unty, though for the last 
several years, since on or about the 1st <lay of September, IblO, he has 
principally engaged In the practi(*e of law In the city of Butte, Silver Bow 
(bounty, Mont, but has inalntalntHl his residence in Anaconda, Deer Lodge 
County, Mont; that for about 12 years he lias lavii employinl by the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining as one of its attoriie>s, and has to a considerable 
extent during all of said time hail charge of the legal business of said company 
in the county of Deer Lodge, State of Montana, tluiugli sini*e the employment 
of one n. W. Bodgers, as an attorney for said company, said alllant has do- 
voted most of his time to the legal business of said oomiiany In Silvt'r Bow 
County, Mont., and also to a <a‘rtain extent in other counties of said Slate. 

Affiant further says tliat he has a large a<*qiiaintance nith tlio business, 
laboring, ami professional men, and flio.se engagi'd hi mining and other imrsuits 
in .said county; affiant is wi'll m“(iuainUMl with the M»n<iitions and public .senti- 
ment in Deer I^idge County in relation to the salil Anat'omla Coi)pi*r Mining (''o. 
and in relatiiin gmierally to mattta's in which the said Anaconda (%>ppt‘r Mining 
Co. and the puiillc generally arc interested in l>oer Lodgi' County, Mont; 
affiant does not know of nor has he evcT hoard of any attemiu by .said company 
to InniK'nce Jurors or witm^sst^s In any court In tlieir action as such, nor of 
any attempt to rewanl or puni.sli or alfc<-t in any way a Juror or witness who 
has participated in any trial, and alliunt iK'lieves tiiat if any such tiling 
occurred during his residem'e lii sucli eouiily he would have heard or known 
of the same. 

Affiant further .says that from his acquaintanei* with the residents of said 
county and his knowdinlge of tlie public sentiment thcn'ln. In his opinion, there 
i.s no condition of gcma-al interest In or fear or bias in favor o? the said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. wiiicli woul<l prevent a litigant from obtaining a 
fair and imiiartlal trial in a case when'iii lb(‘ said company is a i»arty before 
Jurors .se]e<‘ted from Die i-esldents o'* said l>eer Lodge County, and aflinnt be- 
ileve.s that no difruailty woul<l be had in impaneling a Jury from rcsidimts of 
said Deer Lodge Connty who w'ould try a ease fairly and impartially wlierein 
the sa d Anaconda Cojijier Mining Co. is a party. 

M'liav .’lllant knows <u‘ no reason, and lM‘Ii<*v(‘s none exists, wiiy this action 
could net he Irli'd in tin' rnite<! Stales <*ourt or any oilier court liefore a Jury 
composed of residents of said De(*r Lodg<* County, and a/lianl belii'ves tlait u 
fair and impartial trial could bi' obtained in the above action before a Jury 
made up of residents of Deer T.o<lge (’ounty. 

That affiaiU has a considerable ue(iuainlanc<‘ with tlu' resldmits and (‘itlzens of 
Silver B>ow (kiunty, Mont., and with the conditions and pnli)i<* .sentiment in 
said Silver Bow^ ("oiiiity In relation to llie said Anaconda ('opper Mining Co. 
and in relation generally to matters in wld<h tiie Anaconda ('ojipor Mlidng 
Co. and the pulilic generally are InttTi'sltHl in Silvia* Ihiw* Counfy, Mont. 
Affiant <loes not know of, nor has he ever heard of any atteniiit by said comjiany 
to influence Jurors or wiinessos in any court in their action as sueh. nor of any 
attempt to rewaird or pniiisfi or affeet in any way a juror oi- witness who has 
participated in any trial; udiaiil further says Miat from ids a<‘qi!aintanee with 
the residents of said c<»unty ami his knowledge of the public sentiment tlau'cln, 
in his oiilnlon there is ro (*ondi1ion of general interest in or bar or Idas In 
favor of the .said Anaconda Copper Mining which would i>i event a litigant 
from obtaining a fair and impartial trial in a case wherein the said company 
i.s a party before Jurors selected from re.sldenls of .said Silver Bow County, 
and affiant believes that no difficulty wmiild be bad in impaneling a Jury from 
residents of said Sliver B<wv County w ho wcudd try a case fairly and Impartially 
wherein the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Is a party. 

That affiant know^s of no reason, and liclleves none exists, w’hy this action 
could not be brought In the United States court or any other court, before a 
Jury composed of resldent.s of said Silver Bow County; and affiant iH'llcve.s that 
a fair and impartial trial could be obtained in the al>ove aeilun before u Jury 
made up of residents of Silver Bow County. 

W. B. UoUOKRS. 

Subscribed and sw'orn to before me this 28tb day of May, A, D. 1014. 

[seal.] Hihv.m W. IlonoERs. 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission expires January 23, 1914. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF L. O. EVANS. 

S’J'ATE OF Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

L. O. Evans, being fli-st (Inly sworn, deposes and says: That he is now, and 
since December, ISDn, has been, residing and practicing his profession at Butte, 
Silver Bow County, Mont. 

That until the consolidation of the said companies with the Anacond^ Copjier 
Mining Co. in th(‘ y<‘ar 1910 afliant was continuously employed as an attorney 
at law by the Boston & Montana Consolidated Copper & Silver Mining Co. 
from early in the ja'ar 1S95, by tlie Butte & Boston Consolidated Mining Co. 
since shortly aftia* its incorporation in 1897, and by the Parrot Silver & Copper 
Co., Anaconda Coppc'r Mining Co., Washoe Copper Co., and Trenton Mining 
Development Co. and its jiredecessor in interest, the Colorado Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., since the summer of ItMlI, and by the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ball- 
way Co. from the summer (^f 1901 to the present time; and that since the 
jiroperties of the above-named companies, excepting those of the Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific Railway Co., were conveyed to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
by conveyance's as of March 31, 1910, afliant has been and is now employed as an 
attorney by the defendant Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; that afliant, as attor- 
ney for said corporations, has bi'come familiar with their affairs and business, 
and particularly with that of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

That afliant has read thi^ affidavits filed on belialf of the plaintiff upon 
application for a change of place of trial to Helena In the above action and is 
familiar witli their contents; that the Anaconda Copi)er Mining Co. is not now 
and has not been at any time since affiant’s connection with it engaged in mining 
or other industrial business in the county of Lewis and Clark, State of Mon- 
tana; that said company has large smelting works in Deer I.odge County, Mont, 
but the only mine operated by said comjiany in said r>eer laidge County is a 
gold-producing mine known as the Southern Cross, which employs approxi- 
mately 100 to leO men, said mine situated a distance of about 18 miles from 
the city of Anaconda. 

That affiant and John E. Corette, of Butte, ^lont., are and have b(‘en for a 
number of years the solo attorneys for the Butte Water Co., and affiant has 
been so employed since long prior to his employment by the Anaconda Cbpi)er 
Mining Co.; that the affairs and business of the Butte Water Co. are conducted 
entirely in(l('pendent of and separately from the operations of said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. ; and that within the past five years the only cases tried by 
or against said water company have been two in number, one a case involving 
the construction of a contract with the city of Butte, wMiich was tried by the 
(’ourt without a .1ury and decl<h‘d in favor of the Butle Water Co., and affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Montana; the other, a case involving the title to real 
estate, was tried by a jury of residents of Silver Bow (bounty, and a verdict 
returned by said jury against said water company in diri'ct conflict with the 
instructions given the jury by the court, for which reason the verdict was 
afterwards set aside by the court and the case afterwards settled and dismissed. 

That affiant is also attorney for the North Butte Mining Co., a large mining 
company operating in Butte, Mont., and has been such attorney since iromedi- 
utely after the incorporation of the company in about 190.5. 

That neither the Anaconda Copjier Mining Co. nor the Amalgamated Copper 
Co. has ever had any Interest in said North Butte Mining Co., and affiant is 
informi'd and believes that there never has been at any time and are not now 
any common directors or officers of said Nortli Butte IMining Co. and said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. That as shown by the records of the courts of 
Silver Bow (’ounty there have been two cases tried in said county In which 
the North Butte Mining Co. was a party since its organization, both of which 
were of the class known as personal-injury cases; in one of these cases the 
plaintiff, whose injurii's were shown to have been of the slightest, recovered a 
verdict of $1,500, and in the other, tried in this court,* the jury returned a 
verdict for the defendant. That the said North Butte Mining Co. has always 
followed the same general practice of settling all claims and cases, If possible, 
as that followed liy the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., as hereinafter specified. 
That the management and operations of the said North Butte Mining Co. have 
at all times been entirely separate and distinct from said Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., the only thing in common between them, so far as affiant knows, or 
has been able to learn, being their employment of the same counsel and assistants 
in connection, )vith the claims and suits and other legal matters. 
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Alflant is also one of the attorneys for the Montana Power Co,; that the 
oj)erution.s of said company are entirely IndoiK^nilent of and separate from 
those of the Anaconda (.\)pper Mining 0>. and the other mining oompani(‘s in 
Putte ; and tinit the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has no interest in or 
connection with the said ixnver company. 

That the ores prodiicetl by the Alex* Scott Mining Co. are not .smelted at 
the works of or by the Anaconda (Mpjjer Mining Co., said ores ladng treattsl 
and reduced at the smelter of the Kast Piitte Mining Cih ; that the ores prodiict^l 
by tin' Nortli Ihitte Mining Co. and the d'uolnmne Mining (.'o, are smelled and 
reduced l)y tlie Atiaconda Copper Mining Co. ; and that tlje said ores are bautlU‘d 
and tn'ated as other custom ores, and there is no other connect ion with the said 
companies. 

Tlnit evm- since alliant has hmi connected witli tlie said corporations alKwe 
naine<l it lias been the policy of each ainl ail of tliem, and jiariicnlnrly l\as It 
been (he policy of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. during ri'cent years, 1o 
settle, If possible, every claim or ca.se brought, whether tliere appeared a 
possibility of U'gal liability to tlie plaintiff or not, and where a settlement 
within reason could be obtained. 

Tliat in adilition it has been and is the practice of tlu‘ Amuonda Copper 
Mining Co. to settle almost every claim presented, wliclher there was appanmtiy 
any h*gal liability assertable on tlie claim or not, and that in addition to tlie 
settlement of cases actually begun it has h<‘en the pra<-1lce of said corporations, 
ami particularly the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., to .settle arc iio.ssihle claims 
without litigation. That afhant lias not lieiMi able t») collate from the records 
even an approximation of the number of claims .stdtled wilhout litigation n)>oii 
personal-injury claims, hut tliat the r<‘cords kept by said cortiorution show that 
in the .veur 1013 tlicro was 403 scttlcim*nts mad(‘ by said Ana<‘oiula Coiipi'i* 
Mining Co. upon claims for iiersonal injuri(‘.s and deailis. 3'hat in addition to 
tlie direct settlements made liy said corporations upon ehiims jirestuited, all 
of the said companies, and partlciilarl.\ the Anaconda Cop]M‘r Mining Co., have 
assisted their employees injuri'd ami the rehdixes of employees killed or injiiriHl 
in a great many cases in .snhstantl.d aiiiounls wliere no claim of llahilily N\as 
made, and in addition in a great many cases w la-re no claim of liability was 
made paid the exfieiise of medical atti-ndance and Inirlal, ami h<*sldes the 
settleima'ts above .stated the above-named corjioratioiis, and iiarticularly tlie 
Anacomia Cojiiier Mining Co., liuNe piirsmsl tlie practici- of giving ]>osjtl<»ns as 
watcliiiian or otlier congenial employim-iit to w'orkmcii crippled in tlieir employ, 
and in a number of case.s liave created positions for such crifipled employees. 

Tliat as a result of the foregoing hut very few cases lia\e lux-ii tried to 
which the said Anaconda Copper Mining (’o. or the oilier eoinpanii's aho\e 
named have hwm partie.s; that since tlie consolidation of said companies, which 
was made as of date March 31, IhlO, as sliown l).v the ns tirds, tla-re have Ixs-n 
but two personal-injury cases tritsl In Silver Itow County against said Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., one of which was tricil by the court sitting without 
a jury, and a decision rendcreil in favor of the ileh-mlaiit an<l afllrmed by the 
supreme court; the other was tried before a jury, and a verdict w'as rendered 
for the defendant: in tliis latter case the evidcn<*e introduced by the plalntllT, 
In affiant’s opinion, clearly disiK>sed of any claim of liability as against the 
defendant 

That there have been since the time of said consolidation approximately 87 
IXTsonal-injury cases brought against .said Anacomia Copis-r Mining Co,, almost 
all of which have settled and dismissed. That aihant has read the state- 
ment of H. L. Maury, in his affidavit tiled herein, that for a iK-riod of more 
than seven years there has not been a verdict rendered against the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., the Parrot Silver & Copiw^r Co., the Bntte & P»oKton Con- 
solidated Mining Co., the Trenton Mining A Development ("o., and Boston & 
Montana Consolidated Copper & Silver Mining Co., or the Washoe Co[>i«ir Co., 
in Silver Bow' County. That the records of the courts of Silver Bow CNiunty, 
including this court, show^ the history of cases tried against said conuiariies and 
against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co., a majority of the st<Kk of 
w’hlch is ow'ned by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co„ during a perlo<l of approxi- 
mately seven years last past, to be as follow^s : 

No cases whatsoever have been trle<l against said Butte & Boston Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. 

The Washoe Copper Co. has tried three cases, two by the court sitting with- 
out a Jury. In one of which the court found against the .said WashfM‘ Copper 
Co. and the other for said Washoe Copper Co.; and (he other, a ca'^e trlcnl 
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against the Washoe CJopper Co., In which the verdict was rendered for said 
Washoe Copper Co. 

Two cases have b<‘en tried by said Parrot Silver & Copper Co., In one of 
which a nonsuit was granted by the court and the other a verdict was returned 
for the defendant by the jury. 

Two cases have been tried against the said Boston & Montana Consol idatefl 
Copper & Silver Mining Co., in one of which, the case of Osterholm against 
said company, for injuries to plaintiff’s foot, tried in the district court, Hon. 
George M. Bourquin, judge presiding, the jury returned a verdict for the plnin- 
tilT in the sum of .$7,500 on November 7, 1905; this judgment was reversed by 
the Supremo Court of the Slate of Montana and the case afterwards settlofl 
and dismissed; and the case of Northara against said company, tried in this 
court, in which a verdict was rendered for the defendant. Upon the first 
trial of this case the jury was instructed by the court to return a verdict 
for llie defendant; upon appeal the judgment was reversed and the case re- 
mamled for a second trial; the judgment upon the second trial was by this 
court set aside because of erroneous instructions, a new trial granted, and the 
ca.se afterwards settled for the sura of $4,500 and dismissed. 

No cases have been tried against the Trenton Mining & Development Co. 

Against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. four eases were tried, in one of 
which, the case of Dennis P. Leary against said company, there were two trials ; 
upon the first trial a verdict for $6,500 was returned against the company ; 
upf)n appeal to the supreme court the judgment was reversed because of ervo- 
neous instructions, and on the second trial a verdict was returned for the 
defendant; after the case had been dispo.sed of, affiant is informed and believes, 
a settlement was made with the plaintiff Leary wherein he was paid the sura 
of $.S,500 and other compensation. 

The case of Maroneii against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. was tried by 
the court sitting without a jury, and judgment was rendered for the defendant 
and affirmed by the supreme court upon appeal. 

In the case of O’Reilly against the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., a 
nonsuit was granted by the district court, Hon. George M. Bourquin, presiding 
judge. 

In the case of Katie Kearney against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., a 
verdict for the defendant was returned by the jury. 

Against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. there have been five cases 
trl(xl, In two of wdiich there w'ere two trials each; four of these cases w(Te 
personal-injury cases, the other for damages on account of fire alleged to have 
been set by the raihvay company’s engine. 

In the case of Bernard Harrington against the railway company, tried in 
February, 1907, the case being brought by the plaintiff, a minor, for injuries 
Avhlch resulted in the lo.ss of part of one arm, a verdict was returned for the 
plaintiff in the sum of .$20, (XK). A new trial was granted by the district court, 
and upon the second trial of the action, in March, 1908, tlie jury returned a 
verdict in tlie sum of $20,000. The district court, Hon. George M. Bourquin, 
judge presiding, held the amount excessive and reduced the same to the sum 
of $12,000, which with costs w’as paid by the defendant. 

The case of .T. P. Harrington, the father of Bernard Harrington, was brought 
up against the raihvay company, to recover for loss of service, wms tried in 
February, 1907, and a verdict returned for the sum of $4,000; on appeal to 
the supreme court the judgment was reversed on the ground, among others, 
that the evidence wms insufficient, and a second trial W'as had in May, 1908: 
upon the swond trial the jury returned a verdict in favor of plaintiff In the 
sum of $7,500; upon motion for a new^ trial, Hon. George M. Bourquin, pre- 
siding judge, reduced the same to $4,000, holding that the verdict was exces- 
sive, and this judgment with costs was paid. 

The case of Nicholas against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. wxis 
for injuries claimed to ^ave been received by reason of the frightening of a 
team of horses at a railroad crossing. 

Knuth against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. was a case for dam- 
ages from a fire claimed to have been set by one of the railway company’s 
engines. 

Boyle against the Butte Electric Railway Co. and the Butte, Anaconda & 
Pacific Railway Co. jointly was for Injuries claimed to have been received by 
Boyle, an employee of the street railway company. In both of these two latter 
cases verdicts were returned for the defendants, the verdict in the Boyle case> 
being In fa\^ of botli defendants. 
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In the approximate period al>ove given the i-ecords sIjow that of the 18 cases 
tried against the said companies 3 were trle<l by the eourl \vitln>iit a jury, 2 
being decided in favor of the corporations and one a;;alnst tliein; and hi 2 
cases tried before Juries nonsuits were grantcHl l>y tlie eourt : and in (he cases 
in which verdicts were rendered, including the Harrington l ast^s, 0 were against 
and 7 in favor of the corporations. 

That affiant either asslstetl in the trial of the above cases or was fainliiar 
with the evidence in the same, and that, In affiant’s ojiinion, in every case in 
which the defendant corporations were sinwssfnl before juries, the evidence 
was overwhelmingly against the plaintiffs and in fax or of said defendants. 

That affiant inis been familiar not alone with the cast's irk'd against the 
corporations above named but generally with tin* history of the trial of cases 
in Silver Bow County since he lias been a resident tlu'rt'of, and that, in affiant’s 
opinion there is not now and lias not been at any time tinring affiant's residt'inv 
in Silver Bow County any difficulty whatever in Mvuring a fair anti Impartial 
jury to try any case against any corporation or pt'i-son tht'rt'in. That It has 
been affiant’s experience and Is his oplnhai that the same coiailtions to a largo 
extent prevail and have prevallotl in Silver Bow (’•amty as t'lst'w itt'ro in respt'ct 
to the prejudice of juries against corporation.s In pt'r.sonal injury cases or bias 
toward the plaintiffs in sucli cases, anti It is ntliant’s t>plnion that many Jurttrs 
in Silver Bow’^ Ct>unty, as elsewhere, do not gl\t* the same conshitMat n)n t<» the 
evidence of a defendant etirporatltm in a persona bin jury caso as that arconk'd 
the evidence presented on behalf of the plaintlfT, anti that such Jurors, tlirt>ugh 
sympathy or prejudice, are inclinetl to rt'lurn vertlicts if any basis ubatt vi'r can 
be found fliert'fttr, fttr tlie plaintilT in such cast's. 

Affiant furllier sajs that ht' know's of not lung in tlie operatiotis of tlie tle- 
fendant corporation tu- the contliict of its busines.s affairs which would It'ud to 
intiut'nce or coorct' or intimiilate in any way <»r prcvt'iil tin* tree (‘xcicist* t)f their 
judgment by any jurors of Silvt'r Bow County, Mont., wlif> miglit bt' si'k'ctetl to 
try a case against saitl cttrporatlon. 

Affiant furtlier says that he Is and lia.s been for si number of .\t'ars well sic- 
qnainted with H. Ltiwaalt's Maury, conn.scl lor tbt' plsiiiiiilT in this .seciinn, siinl 
who hatl made sin allklsivil in his helnilf; thsit with tin* e\» t'))lit)n of llu* «'m> 
ployment of the tirm of wiiich the said Maury is a member b.\ tin* Moatsina 
Iknver t and its pretlecesst>rs in inti*rest for a j)t*rlod, tin* said rt'lsiiner having 
eoine to s i id tinn through one of tlie rut'mbers, Mr. J. J/. ’i'emphansin, wht>. 
jirevious to entering said iirm, lisid been and was tlien emphwed by the prs'decs's- 
Rors of said Montana Fowc'r f’o., ami, with tlie (‘X<*cj>tiou of his service ns 
attorney for the <’ity of Butte for one term — a su<'<‘cssor laixing Ix'cn elm.sen 
for him at the end of the fir.st term, although atliant is informed and believes 
that said Maury actively .sought reapjMdntimmt lo the offi'c - the Icgsd Inisim'ss 
of the paid Maury lisis been almost wiiolly made ni> ^>f what is kuoxvn as tier- 
Ronal-injiiry litigation, including actions for injuries whleli have re'sulted in 
deaths, mainly against corporations. That the said Maury smd certsifn partners 
associated with liim early in his career, as allisint is informeel ami l»eli(‘ves, 
established the buslno.ss of soliciting .said buslm*.ss on eontinge'ut fe(*s, and Use 
said Maury liad persistently, for the past eight or mon*, conducted a 

campaign of liatred and abu'^e against consoratimis in Silver Bow (^)unty, niid 
particularly the defendant corporation, for tlie purpose*, as affiant informcel 
and believes, of advertising and aiding his persemal-injury l)nsin«*ss. 

That affiant is infeirmed and believes that (lie* ssdd Maury bee iime a member 
of, and has continued an active membership in. the Socialist Party in Si!ve»r 
Bow County for the punxise or effect both In Re*curing sucii bUKim*R,s and akl 
in carrying "on the same from members of the party as parties, jurors, or otlier- 
wdse. That as a part of said campaign the sakl Maury began to circulate in 
public and private at practically every opportunity, and has continuefi so to do, 
the claim advanced in his affidavit in this case, that his clients and other liti- 
gants could not obtain fair trials in eases in Silver Bow County against the cor- 
porations hereinbefore named, including the defendant corporsition. That it lias 
been the habit and custom of the said Maury, whenever opposed or defeated in 
any of his purposes or plans or cases, to Inflict a tirade of abuse ami slander 
upon the offending person, whether Judge, juror, opposing counsel, or others, 
and that in affiant’s opinion, while his lack of success in recent years — affiant 
being Informed that the said Maury has lost approximately the last nine cases 
which he has tried, and none of which were against this defendant corpora- 
tion — in the trial of cases In Silver Bow County has probably Ikh^u due mainly 
to lack of merit in his cases: It has also probably been due In part to such 
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practices and habits of the said Maury. That affiant Is informed and believes 
that the said Maury has not made and does not now make, the charge of 
inability to obtain a fair trial against this defendant corporation In good faith, 
or for the purpose of obtaining a fair trial In such cases elsewhere, but in order 
to make such litigation expensive and irksome to the defendant and increase 
the said Maury’s revenues from settlements of each year. 

That affiant has read the statement in the affidavit of said Maury; that for 
a jieriod of se\'en years last past no verdict for plaintiff in a personal-injury 
suit has been returned in tins court, or the circuit court, which preceded this 
district court. That affiant has causetl the records of this court to be exnni- 
iu(*d for seven years, running back to April 7, 1907, and is advised that the said 
records show, and afliant therefore states the facts to be, that during that pe- 
riod there have been 14 personal-injury cases tried to juries in said courts; in 
four of these, verdicts were returned for the plaintiffs; in three, verdicts were 
returned for the defendant under i^eremptory instructions from the court, and 
in seven of the cases verdicts were returned by the juries for the defendants; 
the above includes tlie case against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., in which a verdict for $7,500 was returned In favor of plaintiff within a 
day or two after tlie filing of the said Maury affidavit herein. One of said 
cases was against the Boston & Montana Consolidatetl Copper & Silver Mining 
Co.; one against the North Butte Mining Co., and the others against various 
other corporations, wliicdi are not charged to be or have been affiliated in any 
way with the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

I'liat affiant has also caused the records of the district court of Silver Bow 
County, for the i)ast tive years, to be examined, and is advised that such records 
show, and affiant therefore states the fact to be, tliat in approximately 40 cases, 
including 12 wherein the city of Butte was a parly, verdicts have been rendered 
in pers(mal injury oases by juries in favor of coriX)rations other than corpora- 
tions charged In any of the affidavits filed herein on behalf of plaintiff, to be or 
to have been In any way affiliated or connected with the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., and that during said period a great many verdicts have also been 
rendered against corporations. 

Affiant further states that for some years past in Silver Bow County there 
has been a political i)arty called tlie Socialist imrty, the campaign of many of 
the members of which i>arty lias largely consisted of tirades and attacks upon 
corporations, and particularly upon the defendant eori)oration ; that the fol- 
lowing, among those who have nuide affidavits on behalf of the plaintiff in this 
notion, are commonly reputed to be, and as affiant is informed and believes, and 
therefore states, arc and have been members of such party: H. Lowndes 
Maury, Charle.s A, Wallace, Alexander Mackel, William F. Davis, H. A. Tyvand, 
,7. 1). Eason, junior, I. G. Denny, Julmar Koskinen, Prank Osterman and 
Joseph Modena; and the said Susie Maronoii, who made an affidavit herein, or 
a ])erson of tlie same name, is the widow of August Maronen, deceased, and 
will be one of the chief beneticiaiies under any judgment which may be recov- 
ered in the action of Latva against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; the said 
Jalraar Koskinen, who has made an affidavit on behalf of jilalntiff herein, as 
affiant is Informed and believes, has been active in presenting or attempting to 
present, claims for damages for personal injuries against this defendant cor- 
poration, and as affiant is Informed and believes, ns one of the chief advisers 
of the said t^usie Maronen, ])revented a satisfactory settlement being made with 
the said Susie Maronen for the claim based upon the death of her husband; the 
said Dennis P. Leary, who has made an affidavit herein, or a man of the same 
name, is a man who prosecnteil an action for personal injuries against the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., as herein set forth, and who, after his action had 
been finally defeated, was jjaid the sum of $3,500 and other valuable considera- 
tion by the defendant; the said H. Lownders Manry, Charles A. Wallace, Alex- 
ander Mackel, H. A. Tyvand, and J. O. Davies, P. E. Geagan, A. A. Grornd, and 
B. K. Wheeler as attorneys practicing in Butte, the prlucipal part of whose busi- 
ness consists of the jirosecutlon and presentation of claims for personal injuries 
and damages against corporations and others; that said R L. Clinton, who has 
made an affidavit herein, has been chief attorney in very bitter litigation on be- 
half of certain farmers residing In Deer Tjodge County against this corporation, 
and is also counsel In other pending litigation against this defendant; that the 
said Edward C, Smith has not, to jiffiant’s knowledge, practiced law in Silver 
Bow County, and affiant Is informed and believes that since residing here he 
has devoted his time to stenographic work, and affiant is informed and believes 
that the saljii^Smlth has been emidoyed more or less by the said H. Lowndes 
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Maury; that about the time the aald Smith came to Butte, the said Maury 
acted as attorney for the said Smith, or was empluye^l by the said Smith iu an 
action in which the said Smith W’as very jinich interested. That the said 
ward C. Smith, P. E. (^eapin, M. J. English. George B. Dyftert. J. D. K.ison, 

jr., I. G. Denny, A. A. Grorud, C. N. Davidson, M. Kerr Beadle, ami E<1 Fitz- 

patrick, who have made affidavits In behalf of plaintilT, have never trlt^i a case 
against this defendant corporation in Silver Bow County. The said Homer G 
Murpliy, who has made an atfldavlt on behalf of idaintiff; is a resident of Lewis 
and Clark County, Mont., and atllaiit is informed and helievetl Is not widely ac- 
Qiiainted In, and has spent but little time in Silver Bow or Deer J^odge County. 

Affiant further says tliat although there is and has been during all of said 
times in force in the State of Montana a statute providing for a change of 

venue from the county wherein a case is brought, where there Is renson to 

believe that a fair trial can not he had therein, and nlthough there has been 
tiled in the District Court of Silver Bow County, Mont., since the Ofiriy piirt 
of the year lOlO, more tJian 87 cases against this defendant corporation, and 
many actions filefl prior to that time, there has never h(‘eii hut one ai»plit*atlon 
iu Sliver Bow County, wherein the defendant was a party, for a change of 
venue on account of inability to obtain a fair trial against defendant, which 
apidication was by tiie court, after a full hearing, dcni«Hl, and the only other 
case in which such question has been raised or ohj(*ction raised, was the case 
of Northuin ag.ainst the Itoston & Montana Consolidated l^'iijier & Silver 
Mining Co., wherein the said H. L<iwndes Maury, as nltorney f<»r plalntllT, ob- 
jected to the transfer of tlie cause from lieltaia to Butte upon such ground, 
which objection was by the circuit court, Hon. William II. Hunt, presiding, 
overriikMi, and the case ordered transfi'rn^tl. 

Affiant further says that on or about Thursday, May 7, at the time that 
this ccMirt overruled the deinurcrs of defendant in the case's of Lutva against 
tlie defemdant corporation, and Osteaman ag.iinst this defendant cori)orutlon, 
Uie said H. Lowndes Maury requesteel this court to sot the said two cases 
and the case of Moden.i against this elefendant e'oriioration for trial; the de- 
fendant corixiratiou in each of said cases was given until Thursday, May 14, 
ill which to file answers lii such cases, and said Maury annoimeed that up«in 
the answers being filed he would Immetliately ask that the said cases l>e si't 
for tri before tlie jury jianel then in attendance upon this court. After the 
filing of defendant's answers in the said three cases, oa Satunlay, May 10 lust, 
affiant reiiuested the court to set the cas<* of Latva against the defendant cor- 
poration for trial, and ohjf'ctlon was made by the said H. I^owndes Maury, he 
then stating that he Intended to file an application for cliange of venue In tliat 
and the other two eases, and when remindetl of his recpiest a week h(‘fore to 
have the cases set for trial, the said Maury, in substance, sUited in oram court 
that at the time he had requested the cases set for trial, he was satisfied with 
the jury panel and would have been satisfied to have let his cases go to trial 
before the jury panel as It then stood. 

Affiant further states that the premises w'here the accident occurred, which 
is the basis of this action, are situated In Silver Bow^ County, Mont., and that 
all of the counsel for the defendant cor{K)rntion, and also counsel for plain- 
tiff, reside at Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont. ; that uj>on the trial of said 
cause it will be necessary, as affiant Is advised, to have wMtnosses, at least 
five In number, on behalf of the defendant, all of whom wdll be residents of 
Silver Bow County, and that if the venue of I lie caust* he changed from Silver 
Bow County, Mont,, the uttonieys and witnesses residing in Butte will he com- 
pelled to go to Helena and will he caused considernhle Inconvenience by so 
doing, and defendant will be put to large and ailditional expense; that by reason 
of the fact that if a change of venue he granted uimui the application made In 
this case, the same reasons which would impel the same would exist In almost 
any other action brought against the defendant coriwralion, and the result 
would he that the defendant would have to employ local couns^d at the place 
to which the venue would he changed and he put to more or less exi>ense In 
employing counsel and sec-urlng the attendance of such counsel from Butte as 
would he necessary upon the trial of such cases. 

Affiant further states tliat since the claim was first advanced by the said 
H. Lowndes Maury that a fair trial could not be. obtained before a Jury of 
residents of Silver Bow County, in a case wherein the defendant corrioration or 
the other corporations, predecessors of this corporation, w'ore parties, affiant 
has heard many discussions of such claim, and has himself discussed the claim 
with many residents of Silver Bow County, including attorneys, merchants, 
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bankers, miners, and others, and that outside of the said Maury and several 
other attorneys Interested In personal-injury litigation, affiant has never heard 
anyone advance the opinion or claim that a fair trial could not be had under 
such circumstances; on the contrary, affiant has heard scores of representative 
and reputable residents of Silver Bow County unhesitatingly and emphatically 
express their opinion that no difficulty whatsoever would be had in securing a 
fair and Impartial jury from residents of Silver Bow County in any case 
against the said defendant corijoration or any other corporation. 

That affiant has participated more or less in political campaigns wherein 
the defendant corporation and other corporations of Silver Bow County were 
discussed and attempted to be made issues more or less, and that affiant has a 
wide acquaintance among the residents of Silver Bow County ; that it is 
affiant’s belief that there is no condition or sentiment or reason whatsoever 
why the plaintiff in the above-entitled action could not obtain a fair trial 
against the defendant corporation before a Jury impaneled from the residents 
of Silver Bow County, Mont., and affiant believes that such a fair and impartial 
jury could be readily obtained from the residents of either Silver Bow or Deer 
I..odge County, and that it is affiant’s opinion that if this action be tried In 
Silver Bow County, no difficulty will be had in impaneling in the manner 
provided by law a fair and impartial jury, whetlier the same be made up in 
whole or in part of residents of Silver Bow County or Deer T..odge County. 

L. O. Evans. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of May, 1914. 

[SEAL.l W. T. Bieick. 

Notary Public for the f^tate of Montana, Residing at Butte, Mont 

My commission expires January 27, 1915. 

AFFIDAVIT OF C. F. KELLEY. 

State of IMontana, 

County of Bilver Bow, ss: 

C. F. Kelley, being first duly sworn, on his oath says ; Tlmt he has resided In 
Silver Bow County, Mont., for a period of over HO years ; that he is an attorney 
at law and has been practicing su<*h profession in Silver Bow County, Mont., for 
more than 15 years last past; that since the year 1901 affiant has been em- 
ployed as an attorney at law by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the Parrot 
Silver tk Copper Co., the Colorado Smelting & Mining Go. and its successor the 
Trenton Mining tk Development Co., the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway 
Co., tlie Washoe Copper Go., the Boston & Montana Consol l<lated Copper & 
Silver Mining Co., and the Butte & Boston Consolidated Mining Co., until the 
consolidation of the said companies above named, excepting the Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific Railway Co. with the Anacomla Copper Mining Co. in the year 
1910; that since such consolidation in 1910 affiant has been acting as attorney 
f(ir said Amn*onda Copper Mining Co., and for a period of more than two years 
last past affiant has been vice pre.sldent and managing director of the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in the State of Montana; tliat during all of said 
period affiant has been familiar with tlie opc*rations conducted by said com- 
panies, and particularly with the operation.s conducted by the said Anaconda 
Coi»per Mining Co. since and including the year 1910. 

That the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. since the date of said con.sollda- 
llon has been tlie employer of a great many men in the county of Silver Bow, 
approximately 9,000; that the principal industry of Silver Bow County is rain- 
ing, and in addition to said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. there are a number of 
other corporations engaged in mining on a comparatively large scale, among 
such companies so operating being the Butte & Superior Copper Co., operating 
mines and large concentrating plant ; the East Butte Mining Co., oi>eratIng mines 
and a smelter ; the Tuolumne Mining Co. ; the Butte Balaklava Mining Co. ; 
the Davld-Daly Copiier Co. ; the North Butte Mining Co. ; the Rainbow Lode 
Development Co. ; the Bull whacker Mining Co. ; the Butte & Duluth Mining Co., 
and corporations owned or controlled by ex-Senator W. A. Clark, operating 
what are known as the Clark properties, and other smaller operators ; in addi- 
tion there are many men einployetl in Butte by the four railway companies — 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., the Great Northern Railway Co., the Chicago, 
!Mllwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., and the Oregon Short Line Railway Co. — 
and many men engaged in foundries, factories, and mercantile and other busi- 
nesses and iiMustries of various kinds. 
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Affiant further says that a great many ineu in the eiupl«)y of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. are not citizens of tlie Uniteii States, and many ejnployeivs 
who are citizens of the United States are not taxpayers ; so (hat a co'mpju a lively 
small portion of the residents of Silver How (.bounty, Monl., eligible for jury 
service, is found among tlie employees of sai<l Anaconda Cc*i>iH»r I^IInlng Co. 

Affiant further says that in Silver How County tlie mim*s of saitl defendant 
corporation are operated through a number of independent shafts or openings, 
each of which has a foreman or other oxmilive agent who emplovs the meji 
for that particular work. That in the conduct of its mining oiH'rations and lh<‘ 
employment of its men it became desirable to adopt some uniform metlunl of 
hiring its employees, principally for the folh»wliig reasons: 

First. Numerous charges Inul lu'eu made against some of the foremen in the 
employ of said company and against the so-called representatives of men of 
different nationalities in the city of Hutto who were charged with being able 
to procure for a consideration tlie hiring men by said f(»reuien In th(‘ eonipanies’ 
mines, and it was believed by athuding a uniform system of hiring tlieir men. 
and keeping check on those hired, the possibility of any " grafting,'* as the 
practice was commonly called, would be eliniinaled. 

Second. In the eini»loyinent t>f so many nuai umler tin' system previously 
in force It became Impossible to exclude dninki'n and iinomiH'tcnt einpl<tyees, 
and as a matter of safeguarding (be welfan' of tin* eoinix'tent and Hobm* ein- 
phiyees of the company it was believed that elTectl\e ri'snlts could 1 k‘ accom- 
pushed by keeping a record of the men discliargi'il and tin* ivastnis therefor. 

Third. Many of llio business men of the city of Huite had coinplaliKMl to tlie 
management of tlie company, from time to time, of tin' frainlulent practices 
that were being pursiK*<l by certain of the company’s employees who obtaliu^l 
credit at the diffm'ent mercantile Institutions in the city of Hutto uinl who, 
for the purpose of avoiding payment of (he Iu(lehto<lness thus incurred, moved 
from one mine of the coiniiany to another, changing tln*ir nanu's as they took 
their respective einploynu'nts at <lilTcrent mines, ami the eann*st cooperation 
of the comjiany was requested by tin* hnsmos men of Hutie 1«) adopt some 
system tliat would prevent this practi. e being t«)lh»\vetl. 

Tliat on account of the foi'egoing reasons and as a inntu'r of company [xtlicy 
it was decided more tliaii a year ago to a<loi)t a unitonn ])olicy vvitii referi'iice 
to the irlng of men winch would require Hie men to api)Iy for and rc'ci'ive an 
cniployrH at card entitling them to soi'k emphi.x meid at any of the flitferent 
mines owned h.v Hie company; that following the adoption of this plan Hie 
syst(*in wats Installed winch is n'ferrod to in the atlidavii of 11. L. Maury as Hu' 
“ card system.” 

Alllant further says tliat, so far as he is informed and helii'vc'S, no man wdio 
has apiiliod for a card lias been refused Ha' opporlmniy to seek employment, 
but tliat a record has been kept of those who liave l)t*en emiiloyed and dis- 
charged, and the reasons therefor. 

Atliant further says that it was not the Intention of the Anaconda (kipper Min- 
ing Co., in establishing said system, nor ha.s it h«*en its practice in iVdlow ing It, to 
establish any blacklist, and that in tact no blacklist of any kind or eliai*acter 
has been established, and tliat the saiil uniform enqiloyment s.vstem was not 
established for tlu' purpose ami has not been us<'<l for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the freedom and liberty of any emplovc'c, eiHur jioliljeally or in 
connwHon with any of his other duties as a citizen or a im'mher of the com- 
munity. 

That it has not been the practice of .said Amu'onda Copper Mining Co., dur- 
ing affiant’s familiarity with its affairs, ami to athant’s knowledge or belief 
there has never bwn a single instance wherein Hie company in its opiTation 
has discriminated in any way against the, or for any of Ihe, business men in 
the city of Butte; that the salil company has not of affiant’s knovvh'dge or be- 
lief coerced or attempted to coerce or intliience in any way any resident of 
Silver Bow County who has acted as a juror or witness in any cause in the 
c*ourts of said county or tlie Federal or other courts, and that the said company 
has not of affiant’s knowledge or belief at any time attemjited to reward or 
punish or refuse to give or give employment to any p<'r.son because of his 
having acted as such juror or witne.ss in any of such courts, and tlie fjict that 
any person has acted upon a jury which has rendered a verdict against the 
said cbmpany, or as a witness In such action, has not bemi permitted to In- 
fluence the company’s action in any way, whether in extending him employ- 
ment or otherwise; that affiant knows of nothing In the conduct of said com- 
pany’s affairs in Silver Bow County which would establish lu the minds of 
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any n^sldont of Silver Bow or Deer Lodge County, Mont., any fear of deciding 
or hesitation in justly deciding any action brought against this corporation or 
against any other corporation In favor of any opposing litigant. 

Afliant further says that the said Anaconda Copi)er Mining Co. can not 
and is nf)t in a position to exert a great, or any, power over the merchants of 
Butte because of the fact tliat such merchants extend credit to laborers or 
servants of the said corn])any on the security of assignment of their time and 
wages ; that all of such servants and laborers have a legal right to make such 
assignment if they tlesire, and any corporation to require the same; and no dis- 
tinction is now made, or has at any time been made, to atliant's knowledge or 
belief, as lu^tween any of the respective merchants in Silver Bow County ; 
that they are, and all have been, treated alike. 

Aftiant further says that as attorney for the said corporation he has partici- 
pated in the trial of many cases in Silver Bow County, both in the State and 
Federal courts. That atliant knows of no sentiment of fear or bias or other 
sentiment or feeling In favor of the said Anaeomla Coi)per Mining Co., or 
against any opposing litigant, which would prevent .such litigant from obtaining 
a fair trial as against tlie said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. before a jury 
I'omposed of ri'shlents of either Silver Bow or Deer I^odgo County, and that 
alliunt kno\vs of nothing and does not believe that anything exists in the 
operation of the said corporation which would give rise to any such sentiment 
of fear or bias or other sentiment or feeling which would work to the disad- 
vantage of such opposing litigant; that alhant knows of no reason why the 
above-named plaintilT can not secure a fair and impartial trial before a jury 
composed of residents of either Silver Bow or Deer Lodge County, and on the 
contrary, it is the belief of atliant that the plaintiff can and will, if said action 
is tried, secure a fair and impartial trial before sucli a jury. 

C. F. Keli^y. 

Subscribed and sworn to before mo this 26th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

[SKAL.1 W. T. Bletck, 

Notary Public for the ^tatc of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires January 27, 101 H. 

Al’FlDAVlT OF C. F. KELLEY. 

State of Montana, 

Comity of S^ilvrr Boic, ss: 

C. .T, Kelley, being llrst <luly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
he is tlie general manager of the Hennessey Co., engaged In the mercantile busi- 
ness at Butte, IMont. ; and that be has occupied said position since the time of 
the organization of said company in July, 1000; that prior to said time this 
alhant was and Imd been since January, ttX)8, general manager, and since 1899 
the secretary and treasurer of the Hennessey INIercantlle Co., a corporation to 
which the above-named Hennessey Co. is successor In and to its mercantile 
business. 

Affiant further says that be bus at all times since the year 1809 been familiar 
with the ownership of the stock of the Hennessey Mercantile Co., and since Its 
organization with the ownership of the stock of the Hennessey Co. Affiant 
further says that at no time has the Amalgamated Copper Co., or any of its 
subsidiary companies, or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or anyone for any of 
said corporations, been the owner of any of the stock of the Hennessey Co. or 
had any interest therein, and that since prior to the 15th day of May, 1904, 
neither the said Amalgamated Copper Co., nor any of its subsidiary companies, 
nor the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or anyone representing them or either 
of thorn, owned any of the stock of the Hennessey Mercantile Co. or been inter- 
ested therein. 

Affiant further says that the said Hennessey Mercantile Co. from and since 
prior to May 15, 1904, until it Avas succeeded by the Hennessey Co., and the 
Hennessey Co .have at all times been Independent of the said Amalgamated 
Copper Co. and the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and any and all of their 
subsidiary companies or representatives and that the only relationship of any 
kind or character which exists between the said corporations is that of landlord 
and tenant arising out of the fact that the Hennessey Co. leases from the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., for the purpose of carrying on and conducting its 
business, certain real property belonging to the said Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.; tha^aid lease Is for a definite period at a stipulated rental of a fixed 
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character provldeil for therein, bo that the 5?aid Hennessey Co. Is Independent 
of the said mininj? companies and all of tlieiii. 

Alflant further says that he Inis never attendeil a meeting of either of tlie 
Butte Business Men’s Asso(‘lation or tlie Butte Credit Men’s Association, and 
tinit nei tiler affiant nor the said Hennessey Co. has ever taken any active 
part in tlie affairs of said organization; that nlliant lias never nor lias any- 
one else to affiant’s knowleilge on behalf of said Hennessey Co. attenipUHl 
to influence or direct any action whatsoever in either of said organizations, 
and tiiat affiant has never taken part in any of the commercial organizations 
of Butte, except to assist toward certain nioveinenis desiriHl by the other 
merchants and residents of Butte, and in wliicli the said Hennessey Co. and 
afliant had no particular interest; affiant sa\s tlint any statmnent ns to this 
nfliant ever exercising or attempting to exercise any lnfluenc*e in the said Bulle 
Business Men’s Association or any business organization of i^utte on behalf of 
said Anaconda Copiier Mining Co. or said Amalgamated Copper Co. or any other 
mining company or that afliant ever attempti'd to exiTcise InllmMice jiossessed 
by him in said organl/atlons or either of them against any p<‘rsoii, association 
of persons, or corporation whatsoever, on account of any supposed unfriendly 
relations existing between the Amalgamated Copi>er Co. or the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. or any otlior mining company on the one part and such fn^rson, 
association, or corporation on the other is wliolly and nhsoluti'ly untrue. 

Afliant further says that so far as affiant knows tlu're has luwtT been any 
action taken by the Butte CriMlit Mini’s Association or tlie Butte Business Men’s 
Assoclnlloii or any other mercantile organization of Butte at the* solicitation 
of or on behalf of the Anaconda (\»ppcr Mining Co., the Amalgamated <\)piM*r 
Co., or any otlier mining corporation, or iiriyone acting for It or either of them. 

Affiant further says that so far as affiant knows or (*an ascertain n<*itlior the 
Anaconda Copl'^’t* Alining i'o. nor the Amalgamateil Copiier Co. ever exercised 
any influence or control wdmtsoever over the business bouses of the city of 
Butte through any of the busliu‘ss men’s associations or otherwise. Affiant fur- 
ther says that he knows of nothing in the comluct of the operations of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining ('o., and afliant thinks he w'ould have knowm of such con- 
dititm or occurrence if it had exist <*(1 or occurre<l, wliich w’ould caust* any (lrt*ad 
or fear of said company ainoiig tlie business men or otlier residents of Silver 
Bow’ '^■^nnty. 

Affiauf further says that while it has been th<* practice of tlie Ilennessy .Mi'r- 
cantlle Co. and tlie ilennessy Co. to extend credit in many cases to tlie lalioring 
men of Silver Bow (^ninty, such credit Is not and has not been based ujion the 
fact that the men w’ere enijiloyees of any of tin* so-calhNl Amnlgainatc‘d com- 
panies, any more than any of the other companies or employers In Butte; that 
the said Heiinessy companies have in many cases taken assignment of the 
w’ages due such debtors, following a practice common to all the nu'rclmnts of 
Butte, the practice being the same us to all other companies and employers as 
with the so-<*alled Amalgamated companies, and that all of the men engageil in 
business In the (ity of Ibitb' have had, for a number of years, at least, and now 
have the same facilities ns are possessed by the Henni*ssy Co. for obtaining 
luforiiintion noi'cssary in conn(‘ction with the taking of su<*b assignment and 
In presenting and having such assignramits accepted by the mining cornpanle.s, in- 
cluding the Anaconda (’oppor Mining Co.; that it Is not true that all classes of 
laboring men, or all laboring men who accept credit of the Hennessy Co. must 
assign their \vages to the company or purchase their merchandise from said 
company; that it is not true that if such wage earners are in debt to the said 
Ilennessy Co. their chances for obtaining employment from the Amalgamated 
Interests are greater than If they were not In debt to the said Ilennessy fk). ; 
that neither the said Hennessy Co. nor affiant nor any of the other representa- 
tives of said company, so far as affiant knows, have anything to do with the 
obtaining emplovnient from the Amalgamated Interests by trading with the said 
Hennessy Co. ; that affiant denies that there Is any belief among the wage earn- 
ers that their chances for obtaining employment from the Amalgamatcnl Inter- 
ests are better or their chance of obtaining credit are better wdth the said 
Hennessy Co. if the relation of debtor and creilitor exists with the said Hen- 
nessy Co. ; that the said Hennessy Co. does not enjoy any advantage whatsoever 
over other merchants with the mining companies, or any of them, and conducts 
its business and extends Its credit in the manner usual to mercantile houses 
everywhere. 

That affiant is the president of the Daly Bank & Trust Co. of Butte and Is 
acquainted with the various other banking houses and concerns engaged in 
B3819®.^S. Doc. 415, 64-l--vol 4 66 
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business In Silver Bow County, Mont., and neither the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. nor the Amalgamated Copper Co. are stockholders or otherwise Interested 
In the affairs of the Daly Bank & Trust Co. and have no connection therewith, 
excepting that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. does a considerable portion of 
Its banking business through the said bank ; that the said Daly Bank & Tru.s.t 
Co. is but one of the seven organized banking houses doing business In Butte 
City, Mont., at least one of which, the First National Bank of Butte, with 
deposits, as shown by Its published statements, of approximately $4,650,000 
and loans and discounts to the amount of $2,933,000, Is much larger in the mat- 
ter of deposits and volume of btisiness transacted than the said Daly Bank & 
Trust Co. ; and probably one other, the banking house of W. A. CJlark & Bro., a 
private bank, according to the best information and belief to be the fact, has 
deposits approximately the same, or a slightly larger amount, than the said 
Daly Bank & Trust Co. ; that the affairs of said Daly Bank & Trust Go. are 
conducted In practically the same manner as that of the other banking house 
of Butte, Mont., and entirely without regard to the effect of such banking 
operations and business upon the Anaconda Coi)per Mining Co. or its em- 
ployees, and that the conduct of the same could in no way iniluence the senti- 
ment of the citizens and residents of Butte in regard to the said Anaconda 
Mining Co. 

Affiant further says that he has been a resident of the city of Butte for more 
than 13 years last past and has a large personal acquaintance in said city and 
Silver Bow County, and particularly with the men working and employed in and 
about the mines, and is familiar with the conditions existing In said city ami 
county of Silver Bow; that affiant knows of no, and does not believe that there 
exists, conditions or sentiment or feeling of fear or bias, or other feeling, senti- 
ment, or condition which would prevent the residents of Silver Bow County 
from fairly and Impartially acting as jurors In any enses where the Anaconda 
Mining Co. Is a party upon any Issue in which he may be interested before a 
court and jury composetl of residents of Silver lh>w County, in Silver Bow 
County, Mont. ; and that he believes that the above action can be impartially 
and fairly tried before a court and jury of residents of Silver Bow County, in 
said Silver Bow County. 

C. .T. Kelj.ky. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

[SEAL.1 Carl .T. Christian. 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires March 14, 1916, 


In the District Court of the United States in and for the District of Montana. 

AFFIDAVIT OF LOWNDF^ MAUBY. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bmc, ss: 

Lowndes Maury, being first duly sworn, on his oath does say : He is the person 
mentioned in the affidavit of L. O. Evans, filed on behalf of defendant in this 
case. On page 2 of the affidavit said Evans mentions that the injuries to one 
Klnsel were of the slightest, and a verdict was recovered of $1,500. The testi- 
mony showed that Klnsel was a young man about 27 years of age, and in the 
injuries was caused a permanent lesion of the heart from which he would 
never recover. 

That affiant did not actively seek reappointment for the office of city attorney, 
and while such appointment of affiant’s successor was being debated affiant did 
not vote on the question personally and was absent in the city of Spokane on 
business. Said Evans states In his affidavit that the said Maury and certain 
partners associated with him early in his career established the business of 
soliciting said business on contingent fees. The said statement is false, known 
by the said L. O. Evans to be without foundation ; that affiant has never at any 
time solicited any business of any man, woman, child, or corporation; that 
affiant has never conducted any campaign of hatred or abuse against corpora- 
tions, nor did the affiant become a member of or continue in active member- 
ship In the Socialist Party for the purpose of effect of securing business or aid 
in carrying on the same from the members of the party, either as jurors or other- 
wise ; that ati^ie time that affiant announced his readiness to go to trial before 
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the present panel In one of the cases against the company defendant there were 
more than half of the panel consisteil of persons not resident of either Sliver 
Bow or Deer Lodge County; that when the court excust><l persons until there 
were only seven of the panel nonresidents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge it 
was deemed by afllant and his cocounsel, Mr. Charles A. IXmny, in a third cause 
impossible to obtain a fair or an Impartial trial of the causes or any of them. 

The said Evans says In his alfidavlt that a satisfactory settlement was prevente<l 
In the case of Susie Maronen, mentlone<l In the aflidavit. The settlement olteretl 
by the defendant was Alliant was <‘iie of the attorneys in that case and 

knows of no other offer having been made, ami that action was for death, hy 
reason of the breach by the dt‘femlant of a s1a»ut(»ry duty of the said Susie 
Muronen’s husband, a young man alxuit twenty s«'ven or eight years old, living 
with her and hui)i)orting her and their ehild. It was not ac('ei»ted, 

Lo\n ndks Mauby. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of June, 1014. 

[seal.] J. I>. Eason, Jr., 

Notary Puhlic for the iiiate of Montana^ residiny at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires Octobt'r 1, 1010. 

Service of tiie foregoing ufUdavit adnutte<l and copy receivotl this 1st day of 
June, 1914. 

C. A. Kelley, 

L. O. Evans, 

\V. D. ItoiKiKRS, 

D. Gay Sikiveks, 

At tonic ya for Defendant. 

Filed June 1, 1014. 


In the District Court of the United States in and for the District of Montana. 

No. ITd. 

.ToSKPU MOUKNA, as AuMINJSTKATOK, PI.AINT1FF, V. ANA('0M>\ ("oJ*PEIl 
Company, a Coispouation, DkI'ENdani'. 

No. laO. 

1 

John Latva, Administrator, I^laintikk, r. Anaconda Copper Minino Com- 

P\NY, A ('OKl*OUAT10N, DKIENDANF. 

No. 1.^)4. 

I 

Refugio Martink/, Pi \intjff, v. Anaconda (’oppkk Mining Company, a Cor- 
poration , I >E1- E N DA N r. 


No. 140. 


Frank Gstermann, Plaintiff, w Anaconda (Nu'per Mining Company, a Cor- 
poration, DEI-ENDANr, 

BRIEF ON MOTION TO CHANGE THE PLACE OF TRIAL IN THE SAID CASES. 

The situation of these cases before the court is prf>hal)i.v unique in the history 
of American jurisprudence. The question as to whether there shall be a change 
of venue or not places the Constitution of the United State's directly on trial. 
The founders of the Republic realized as clearly as wi' now do that there would 
be Individuals and corporations of such great local iidhience that national courts 
must be established for the protection of a fair trial and the purity of the foun- 
tain of justice iu causes arising between aliens and citizens of other States and 
such Influential individuals in the forum of their residence. 

The founders of the Nation realized that control over a man a subsistence 
was control over his will, and In laying the foundation of our National Gov- 
ernment they openly averred that this rule of private economics applied not 
only to ordinary ^ndlviduals, but even to the judiciary, and In order to remove 
the Jmiidary which should preside over trials between aliens and citizens 
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of otluT States when litigating persons of strong kK*al influence it made the 
tenure of these Federal judges terminable only by death or bad behavior, and 
the Constitution, following out the wisdom of the convention which promul- 
gated It, made their salary undimlnishable during their term of office. Their 
appointments were dependent on the National Executive and the National. 
Senator. Every possible precaution was taken by the fathers to remove this 
Nation from the disgrace of iniquity of an unfair tribunal. 

The question confronting the court is wiiether that wise and wholesome 
provision of foresight of our ancestors Is to be carried out by their descendants. 

All of the fon'golng causes are actions at law' tryable to juries, over whose 
verdicts tiie court has no positive control, except to the extent of granting new 
trials if tlie verdict so far depart from the perpendicular as to offend tlie 
court’s sense of justice. The grunting of new trials is not a means of pro- 
curing justice, but only of correcting injustice. Repeated new trials are but 
a makeshift, and offensive to that provision of tlie Constitution that justice 
shall not be delayed. 

While the foregoing propositions .seem elementary, yet, lest we forget and 
fall out of the straight ami narrow wuiy laid by the founders of the Consti- 
tution, and because the r(‘asons of those men are better expressed in their own 
language tlian by subsequiait wTilers, we shall quote at length from that 
unicpie collection of essays known as the “Federalist”: 

“llecause wdien once an efficient National Government is established ilie 
best men in tlie country wdll not only consent to serve, but also will generally 
bo appointed to manage it; for although towm or country or oilier contracted 
Iniluence may place men In State assemblies, or senates, or courts of justice, or 
executive department, yet more general and extensive reputation for talents 
and other quallilcatlons will be necessary to recommend men to offices under 
the National Government. * ♦ ♦ Hence it will result that the adminis- 
tration, the political counsels, and the judicial decisions of the National Gov- 
ernment will be more wise, systematical, and judicious than those of individual 
States, and conseciuently more satisfactory witli respect to other nations, 
as well as more safe witli ri'spect to us.” (Federalist, pt>. 13 and 14.) 

“ Tlie standard of good beliavlor for the continuance in otllce of the judicial 
magistracy Is certainly one of the nmst valuable of tlie modern improvements 
in practice of government. In a monarchy it is an excellent barrier to the 
despotism of tlie prince; in a Republic it is a no less excellent barrier to the 
ericroacliments and opiirossions of tlie represeiitutivo body. And it Is the 
best expedient which can be devised in any Government to secure a steady, 
upriglit, and impartial administration of the law's.” (Federalist, p. 539.) 

“ Next to permanency in office nothing can contribute more to the indo- 
pemleiice of tlie judges tlian a flxed provision for their support * * *. In 
the general course of human nature a power over a man’s subsistence amounts 
to a power over ids will. And we can never hope to see realized in practice 
tlie complete separation of the judicial from the legislative power in any 
system wlilch leaves the former dependent for pecuniary resources on the occa- 
sional grants of the latter.” (Federalist, p. 548.) 

The very basis of tlie motion for a change of venue is found In that maxim, 
“A power over a man’s subsistence amounts to a power over his wdll.” Our 
application of the maxim is of course to tlie juries taken from Silver Bow 
County and Deer Lodge County; not by any moans to the presiding judge, 
for his subsistence 1ms been provided for by the Constitution, and his tenure 
is for life. Nor in fact would w'e have applied it to the presiding judge were 
his particular subsistence unproved for or bis tenure determinable. We have 
too good an evidence of his Independence in the Osterholm nisi prius decision 
and others that we might mention. But the rule while not universal In Its 
effects is universal In Its tomlency. To deny tlie existence of the tendency is 
as to deny the tendency of men to sink in w'ater and drown by reason of the 
fact that many are seen overcoming the tendency. 

This line of thought so clwirly evinced In the Federalist brings us to the 
facts in the instant cases, and these facts are unique. These facts are beyond 
dispute. The defendant controls the subsistence of tw'o counties, and such 
control has been continually increasing for fifteen years. It employs approxi- 
mately twelve thousand men. In those counties there are not one hundred 
thousand people, counting the men, women, and children; and the men em- 
ployed by it directly are far more than one-half of the able-bodied men in those 
tw'o counties. An arliitrary shutdown of Its works and mines has in the his- 
tory of thbfee counties driven all of the Interests in those counties to despair, 
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and to the calling of a special session of the Montana Legislature to answer 
Its demand for laws for its benefit. 

We limit this to this defendant because the physical properties of all of 
the concerns which made that demand are now of the composition of this de- 
fendant. 

It will be answered that this defendant’s power in politics of the two counties 
Is not supreme. It can not be truthfully answered that it is not supreme in the 
county of Deer Lotlge. It raiglit be ans\vered that it is only a little more than 
half of the power in Silver Bow. But a partly fair trial is not what we are 
entitled to. A partly fair trial is like a tolerably good egg. This question of a 
fair trial does not seem that the plaintiff shall have six jurymen leaning his way 
and the defendant six jurymen leaning its way by any means. A fair trial on 
an action at law means that the plaintiff shall present his evidence before twelve 
men who have no leaning eltlier toward the plaintiff nor toward the defendant; 
Olid that the defendant shall have the same right. 

It will doubtless be answered that in the political complexion of Silver Bow 
County there is a political party of great strength oppose<l to the defendant. 
That is true, but that merely accentuates the unfairness of a trial in Silver 
Bow and W’ith men from Silver Bow. Were one of the jury commissioners of 
this court of that party we would doubtle.ss easily succei‘d"in getting a panel 
where half the men would have a leaning against the defendant and half a 
leaning for the defendant. Jurymen are not drawn by lot in Fe<leral court, and 
neither of the jury commissioners are members of the political party exhibiting 
in the last two or three years such increasing strength. 

This question of what constitutes local Inlluence has not come up frequently 
in causes where a change of venue was sought in the Federal court, tho\]gh we 
are not without precedent. In the causes of Terry v. Skinner, Tuttle v. Terry, 
Terry v, Nalor et al. (110 Fed., 494), we quote the following: 

“The parties favoring removal put it upon the ground of convenience and 
ec-onomy. Terry resists because of local prejudice against him and In favor of 
Thomas G. Skinner, an ex-congressman, State senator, and prominent man In 
that section * * *; 

“ In this case or the two cases many affidavits are filed and good reasons given 
for the position of each party ; the one arguing that Klizabeth Chty is more con- 
venient to parties, witnesses, and recortls, the other, local prejudice, us before 
stated, arguing, if not successful, he will pay the cost of witnesses, etc. In 
exercising a sound discretion, these arguments should be given proper weight, 
but it is not necessary to answer or consider every reason in detail. Parties 
litigant should not only have a fair trial, but, as far as may be, even the unsuc- 
cessful party should feel that his case has been d(‘cided by an impartial court 
and jury. Mr. Terry evidently believed there is strong prejudice against him 
in the section of the district surrounding Elizabeth City, and that Mr. Skinner 
has great influence with jurors summoned to that court. He files strong affi- 
davits to this effect. These aflidavits are met with equally strong affidavits 
denying the prejudice against Terry, records showing he has been reasonably 
successful in former litigation in that section, but not denying the influence of 
iSIr, Skinner, Allusions are made in the rebutting affidavits to Mr. Skinner’s 
health, but it is hoped’ this Is only a temporary complaint. He spent much time 
in Raleigh last winter, and it is hope<l will again add to the pleasure of friends 
in that city. The question of economy should have but little weight. Elizabeth 
City is more than 100 miles from Raleigh, and the rules for taking depositions 
are ample. True, it is more satisfactory to counsel to have witnesses face the 
jury, but this is not e.ssential in arriving at the facts in a case, and the court; 
cun set aside a verdict not in accordance with the law and evidence. But why 
go through this when at a little Inconvenience and additional expense a trial 
can be had on equal grounds, where there can be no just cause for even a sus- 
picion. Terry lives in Ohio, Skinner near Elizabeth City. In Raleigh they 
must meet on neutral ground. One case remains in the court at Raleigh, and 
in the exercise of a sound discretion it seems it would better serve the ends of 
justice that all, which are to some extent interwoven, should be tried In the same 
division of the court, at the same place.” 

As to what constitutes local Influence, we find more and better expressions 
in decisions on those cases where causes have been retained by the Fe<leral 
courts after being removed to them from the State court under the act of 
Congress providing for sflch removal where local influence or prejudice exists 
against a defendant 
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Our contentions are based on the following proposition: 

Local prejudice and influence does not necessarily consist or partake of hos- 
tility toward a plaintiff. It may as well and more frequently does consist of 
a feeling of respect, fear, or friendship arising from great wealth and political 
Influence and industrial strength of the defendant in the locality of his home 
and of his mighty works. In this we are borne out by the decision in the case 
of Neale v, Foster (31 Fed., 54). 

We quote from that opinion: 

“ The affidavits of the defendants amount to nothing. Of course, there is no 
prejudice In the county against the plaintiff personally, for he is unknown to the 
community. But there may be a prejudice in favor of his adversary that would 
be as much in his way of obtaining as a prejudice against himself. The 
prejudice and local influence mentioned in the statute is not merely a prejudice 
or Influence primarily existing against the party seeking a removal. It in- 
cludes as well that prejudice in favor of his adversary which may arise from 
the fact that he Is long resident and favorably known in the community. 
Then there is the element of local influence, which implies that in a con- 
troversy between a stranger and resident parties having the power, through 
wealth, business or social relations, or personal popularity, or all combined, 
to direct or materially aid in the direction of political parties and control 
the selection of public officers and the distribution of party emoluments, the 
former may be a great disadvantage if not powerless to assert his right. 

“And tills implication is no unusual reflection on any particular community 
or persons. On the contrary, it Is such a well understood and recognized 
frailty of human nature that jurisdiction of controversies between citizens of 
different States was expressly given by the Constitution to the National Gov- 
ernment and this, not only as a means of doing justice, but of facilitating only 
the trade and Intercourse between the people of the several States, which was 
what the Constitution was formed for more than any other purpose, to protect 
and promote. Neither is it unreasonable that In a case like this, where a stranger 
from another State is seeking to set aside conveyances made In favor of local 
creditors of long standing and high character in the community by a failing 
debtor of like standing and character that there should be prejudice and 
local Influence, not against the plaintiff personally, but against his cause, and 
In favor of his adversaries. How far this Influence and local prejudice might 
extend and whether it would consciously influence the mind and action of 
the court would depend largely on the temper and character of the judge. 

“Counsel for the defendants maintain that, admitting there is a prejudice 
and local influence In Linn County In favor of the defendants in this case, the 
case being an equity one, to be decided by the court without a jury, there is no 
reason to think or believe that the circuit judge would be affected or in- 
fluenced by it in the least degree. On the other hand, counsel for the plaintiff 
contends that on the proofs, and in the nature of things, there Is a strong 
prejudice and influence in Linn County in favor of the defendants in this con- 
troversy; and that the circuit judge who holds his office by the good will of 
this community, and is a particular friend of the principal defendant, may be 
and probably will be more or leas unconsciously affected in his mental vision 
and conclusion by these circumstances.” 

Another proposition on which we rely is that It is impossible absolutely to 
determine in advance that a party can not have an impartial trial. The ques- 
tion for the court to consider is that a party might not have a fair trial or an 
impartial trial. And this idea is well expressed in the following language : 

“ It was not the purpose of the Constitution and law passed to effect its 
Intent, to put the removing party to proof that he could not obtain justice in 
his particular case or that he would not, but only that he might not obtain 
justice.” 

Montgomery County v. Cochran (116 Fe<i Rep., 992). For the convenience 
of the court and because of the enormous Importance to these four litigants 
we quote at great length from the opinion in this case : 

“ The order of removal having been made ex parte at the last term upon the 
statement of the facts contained In the verified petition, it was insisted by the 
defendants that the plaintiff is without right to traverse the facts set forth in 
the petition, or now, to call in question the order of removal. Whelen v. 
Railroad Co. (C. C.), 35 Fed., 849, and other cases following it, are cited In 
support of this view. The plaintiff relies on Ellison v. Railroad Co, (60 0. C. A., 
630; 112 Fed., 805), which holds to the contrary. Congress having power to 
authorize r6tiK>yals of controversies between citizens of different States on 
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that ground alone, the mode of ascertaining prejudice, making it to appear, 
under the present statute could not be Jurisdictional unless the statute pre- 
scribed an exclusive mode. Congress has prescribed no nio<le. The existence 
vel non of prejudice or local Influence, as distinguished from the mode of mak- 
ing it to appear, Is a jurisdictional fact under the present statute. It does 
not predicate Jurisdiction here on diverse citizenship alone but couples It, the 
further condition of the existence or prejudice or local Influence to be ascer- 
tained by the court. If the ascertainment of a Jurisdictional prejudice or local 
influence Is the ascertainment of a Jurisdictional fact, a party to the suit 
certainly has tlie right to be heard as to It at some stage of trial, as much so 
as upon any other issue of fact which affects his case. It is the duty of the 
court at any stage of the proceedings to dismiss or remand the suit if it finds 
that it is without jurisdiction. 

“ IrresiKH!tlve of what is merely modal and what is Jurisdictional, it is quite 
clear that Congress by Its last legislation on this subject intended to charge 
the conscience of the removing court with the ascertainment of the existence 
of prejudice or local influence, and to constrain the court to refuse jurisdic- 
tion unless Tlie existence of such prejudice or local influence was made to 
appear, to its satisfaction. The wliole subject of Congress in making the 
chaiige in the former law would be defeated if any other view Is taken of the 
question. Save In the instance where local Influence or prejudice is claimed 
to grow out of notorious matters of local history and the like, of which the 
court maj' take judicial notice, how can the judicial mind be satisfied of the 
existence of prejudice vel non when it has acted ex parte and then refuses 
to hear the otlier side, who offers to prove that the court has been misled 
or deceived and tluit the allegations of fact, from which the existence of 
prejudice was ascertained, are utterly false? Unless the court hears the 
parties on such an issue it can not know whether the denial which Involves 
a denial of jurisdiction Is true or false. If It does not know whether the 
denial is true or false, it can not know whether it has jurisdiction. This 
is not the condition of being legally satisfleil, which the supreme court de- 
clares the law exacts before it permits the court to take jurisdiction. 

“ It Is not meant to fleclare that the court can not in any case order a re- 
moval ex parte. The act gives it a very broad field of discretion. The facts 
relied on In some cases, as in this Instance, may he so notorious, recent, an<i 
so related to local Idstory that a judge might well take Judicial notice of 
them, or at least utilize such knowledge In determining whether from the 
petition prejudice or local influence was sufficiently made to appear. In a 
case of that oliarncter the court might well believe it is unnecessary to take 
up time hearing an issue which the opposite party might raise. It was upon 
such considerations that the court acts in making the ex parte order here. 
It was not contemplated, however, that such action could bar the right of 
the opposite party to traverse the petition for nmiovul, or to be heard thereon, 
or lessen in any degree the duty of the court to inquire Into such matters at 
Ids Instance. The contrary view Involves the denial of a clear right to the 
plaintiff The court therefore heard the plaintiff wlio had not been heard 
before on the merits of the order of removal, and having reopened the matter, 
allowed both sides to offer evidenc-e, the substance of which Is not of im- 
portance in this phase of the case. 

‘‘2. The word, justice, is used but twice In the constitution of the United 
Stales It is first found in the preamble giving the reasons for the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, one of which is declared to he ‘ to establish justice.’ 
It Is next found in one of the provisions of the Constitution Intendeil to effect 
its Durpose— ‘ to establish justice ’—by requiring per.sons who ‘ flee from jus- 
tice’ to be delivered up, etc. Necessarily, ‘to establish justice’ the Constilu- 
tion must provide for the exercise of legislative power to that end, and juris- 
diction in certain trlbuals to construe and enforce the laws thus pasKe<l. 
Accordingly the Constitution provides that legislative power sliall be vested In 
Congress and judicial iK)wer shall be vested in the Supreme Court and other 
tribunals to be established by Congress, and that the judicial power thus vested 
* shall extend ’ to certain matters which the Constitution specifies with great 
particularity Save as to certain Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, legisla- 
tion is necessary, of course, to distribute to any court any part of the judi- 
cial power. Among the matters thus committed to the judicial power of the 
United States are controversies between citizens of different States. In as- 
certaining the purpose of the framers of the Constitution In extending the 
Judicial ^wer ' to controversies between different cltitzens of different States ’ 
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we must look to the history of the Constitution, the causes which led to its 
udoption, and the evils disclosed by the working of the Government under 
the articles of confederation which was intended to be remedied by the new 
instrument. The Federalist declared that one evil which ‘crowns the defects 
of the confederation ’ Is the ‘ want of judiciary power.’ This want of a judi- 
ciary iM)wer developed numberless ills, not the least of which was the ina- 
nllity of the Government to protect the equality of the rights of * citizens of 
different States’ when a citizen of one State litigated in the courts of a State 
with a citizen tliercof. 

“ It is a matter of common knowdedge, at least among all w^ell-informed persons, 
that at tlie time of tlic formation of the Constitution there was a prevalent 
opinion that ‘ the stranger in a strange land ’ might not have, and often did 
not liavo, that measure of Justice in the courts of a State which was accordefl 
to its own citizens. There was no common tribunal deriving authority and 
power from the wdiole people, responsil)le to tliein only, which could protect or 
enforce or supervise the enforcement of equality in this respect. There were 
local jealousies, local interests, and local opinion in the different States which 
W'orked adversely to tlm nonresident citizen in favor of the resident citizen who 
prosecuted in the courts of his own State a complaint against the nonresident 
citizen. These things caused some bitterness, tended to diminish free Inter- 
course and trade ‘ ixdwmen citizens of different States and stood in the way of 
a more perfect union.’ The framers of the Constitution, in providing for juris- 
illctlon in the Federal courts of ‘ controversi<‘s betwemi citizens of different 
States,’ had in mind to cure the imperfection in tliese respects of the articles of 
confederation. Tiie purpose wuis ‘to establish justice’ as to such controversies 
by uutliorlty to be conferred over them on courts deriving their power from the 
Constitution, freed from depemloncy In any respect on local powxT and removed 
as far as possible from the effects of local environment which might militate 
against a nonresident In favor of the citizen of the State where the court sat. 
The purpose was to give the nonresident citizen the right to resort to these 
courts when he sikmI the citizen of another State or to remove his case out of 
the State when sued tliereln hy a eitlzcn thereof, in order to avoid local jeal- 
ousies, interest, or i^assion which might sway or tempt the decision by the State 
court in favor of its own citizen. The purpose was to sweep aside the risk of 
injustice In the local tribunal growing out of the status of a nonresident con- 
tending with the home man. Tlio ‘justice’ which the Constitution, and laws 
I)assed In pursuance thereof, intended to * establish ’ in such controversies was 
to be w’orked out by giving the nonresident citizen the right, wiieii properly 
demanded, to remove tlie trial of his cause from a lo(‘al court whenever local 
interest, prejudice, opinion, or passion might be thouglit to expose him to the 
risk of a trial in w'hlch he might be put on an unequal footing with or measured 
in a different way from his adversary In the State court, ami thus exposed to 
a hazard of detorralnatlon against him on consideration other tlian the real 
merits of the case. As stated in the very able opinion in City of Detroit v. 
Detroit City 11. Co. (C. C., 54 Fed., 18), ‘The justice wldch the defendant has 
a right to obtain is a liearing and decision by a court wholly free from and not 
exposed to tlie etfect of prejudice and local intluenco.’ It was not the purpose 
of the Constitution, and laws passed to effect its intent, to put the removing party 
to proof that he could not obtain justice in his particular case, or that he would 
not, hut only that he might not obtain justice. More than this, in the nature 
of things, he could not prove in advance, for the contention that he could not 
or would not obtain ‘justice’ in the particular case could be shown only by 
test of trial in the State court, and then it would be too late to remove. When, 
therefore, we sc(‘k the purpo.se of the words ‘ He will not be able to obtain justice 
in such State court,’ we must give those words the purpose which, as we have 
seen, the Constitution had in view wiien it used the word ‘ justice * and gave 
the Federal courts jurisdiction of that particular class of controversies in order 
to establish that justice. The purpose intended to be effected by the grant 
of jurisdiction to the Federal courts ‘over controversies between citizens of 
different States’ is stated in broader terms as to other matters in section 2 
of Article IV, which declares, ‘ The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens In the several States.* 

“ Having seen tlie reasons for the constitutional policy, it is quite plain that 
the fact that the local judge tries the cases without a jury can not withdraw 
such a controversy from the influence of the rule. The terms and spirit of 
the Constitution include cases where the judge alone tried the facts as well 
as those in \^lch the jury tries the facts. The jurisdiction extends to all cases 
in law and equity. Both are brought under the same rule for the same purpose 
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by the most exi>licit conauiuiul of the Constitution Itself, Apart from this, the 
operation of prejudice or local influence upon the judge may be so far harmful 
to tlie nonresident litigant that when such Influences move the jury a judge 
can correct the wrongs done by a jury. Their verdict amounts to nothing if it 
does not have the stamp of his approval. On the other hand, if the judge is 
improperly moved by * local influence,* it is, in many cases, impossible to correct 
the wrong; and in no case is that difllculty more Insurmountable than where 
he not only determines the law, but is sole trier of the facts. If there is any 
evidence which can support his flndlngs in such a case, however may it be 
oppt^sed to the weight of testimony, his verdict, although it may be lnduce<l by 
‘ local influence,’ must stand, for there Is no way to n‘vi<‘w it, which is not the 
case when the flnding only involves the application of the law.” 

In view of the hue and cry that there is one law for the rich and one law 
for the poor in this Nation to-»hiy, it might he well to cite the court to the 
records of the circuit court, the pri'deeessor ‘‘of this one, wliere, against a puny 
adversary, on no such showing ns that of 20 disinterested momhers of tlie 
bar, the same counsel ns resist this .motion, then acting for a c(>rporatlon now 
merged into this defendant, obtained an orihu* changing the place of trial 
from Butte to Helena, and that was in a cause wlu're the additional ex- 
pense of a trial in Helena Mas doubtless 10 times as much as the additional 
expense of trying all the causes of the nature of these four causes arising 
against the defendant in 10 years — certainly 10 times as much as has arlst'u in 
tills court in causes of this nature during the life of the defendant or the life 
of this eourl. 

No contention is made that tlie defendant mMII not get a fair trial in 
Helena. Neither side avers that as a fact. The causes of Federal jurisdiction 
are remarkably feM^ compared with the great volume of jurisdiction. We are 
asking for the same kind of relief that has heiai granted by the predecessor 
of this court to the predocos.sor of this defendant, applying through these 
same counsel. We ask no advantage over our adversary. We ask to go to 
equal ground, M’here Ostermann, ^Iartine>5, Latva, and ISlodena are still 
sitrangers in a strange land. 

The reason for resistance is not the matter of expense In the trial, because 
tliat could bo provided for easily In the way of requiring a bond for costs if 
the eourl makes a conditional order. The reason for resistance Is becau.si' a 
fair trial before an uncontrolled, unprejudiced, iinbiaswl jury is the last thing 
tliat the defendant M^mts. It is surtering from the same terror that overcame 
a defendant in a criminal prosecution when he Mas told by his attorney that 
he M^ould get justice before a particular judge. We ask the privilege of fight- 
ing on (*qual ground, and that the (h'fondunt he made to come from behind its 
breastworks of influence i*rected by it through a period of Increasing industrial 
and political strength now lasting 20 years. Fair piny and no favors Is what 
we are seeking. 

Tlespectfully, 

B. K. WiiKi'.i.KU, (’. A. Wai.lace, I. G. Denny, 

Mat UY. Temim.km \n ^ Davies, 

Attonuys for Plaintiff, Respective, 


Service of* tlie foregoing 
May, 3914. 


brief admitted, and copy received this 2?)th day of 

D. Gay Stivers, 

Of Attormys for Defendants. 


In the District Court of the United States in and for tlie District of Montana. 

No. 151. At law. 

Joseph Modena, as Administrator of the Estate ok Oorraimt Modena, Plain- 
tiff, V . Anaconda Copper Mining Company, a Corporation, Defendant, and 
Other Pending Cases, 

memorandum of points and autitorittes on behalf of defendant upon 
MOTION for change OF VENUE. 


statement. 

The affidavits filed in support of these motions are of thrive substantial 
classes : 

1. The affidavit of H. I^m rides Maury, when strlppeil of the personal allu- 
sions to himself and the histoi^ of his activities, begun over seven years ago. to 
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create an impression in Silver Bow County that litigants could not have fair 
trials against the Anaconda Copper Mining Company or its subsidiary cor- 
porations, is in substance as follows : 

(tt) That the Anaconda Copper Mining Company is a very largo corporation, 
employing ton times more men than any other single employer of labor in the 
counties of Silver Bow and D<H'r I-^dge, owning an interest in the capital stock 
of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Hallway (yompany, and smelting under con- 
tract certain ores from other mining companies in Silver Bow County. 

{b) That certain attorneys for tiie Anaconda Copper Mining Company also 
appear as counsel for certain otluT interests in Silver Bow and Deer Lodge 
Counties, to wit, lUitte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Company, llennossy Com- 
l)nny, Daly Bank & Trust Company, North Butte Company, Butte Water Com- 
imiiy, and Montana l*o\ver Company. 

(c) That certain of the sta-vantfc^ of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
have taken a great interest in politics In Silver Bow County, Montana. 

{(I) That the Anaconda Copi)er Mining Company can exert u great power 
over the mercluints of Butte, bt‘cause sai«l mercluiuts do business on the cretlit 
of assignments made l)y employees of said company. 

(c) That tlie corporation has b€‘en so active in the life of the county that it 
has established in the minds of the people of Silver Bow County and Deed Lodge 
County a fear of deciding any cau.se against this corporation or against any other 
corporation in favor of an individual. 

This latter statement, of course, can not he given any force, for it is impos- 
sible for the alliant to know the condition of the minds of the p<^)ple of Silver 
Bow County except as that condition may be disclosed by visible or langllfie 
facts. The affiant states that no facts from which he derives the coiu^lusion 
that this undisclo.sed fear exists in the minds of the people of Silver Bow and 
Deer Linlge (\)iinti(‘s. The extravagance of affiant’s slntenauit is also disclosed 
by the fact that he includes all other corporations, whether allied with the 
Anaconda Company or otherwise. 

That for seven years there has betm no cast's decitled in tin; district court of 
the United States in any case for personal injuries or tortuous death in favor 
of the plaintiff and against the dofemlant. 

(f7) That it is Irnpossilile (of course this can he stattMl only as an opinion) 
for an ordinary litigant to have a fair and Impartial trial before a panel of 
jurors consisting in whole or In part of residents of Silver Bow County or Dwr 
Lodge County. 

The said Maury also files an affidavit in rebuttal of certain stJitements eon- 
tnlntHl in the affidavit for the defendant and oral testimony of IMr. (). L. Evans. 
'Phe denials contained in this affidavit are, of course, of the most evasive char- 
acter. Nowliere therein does lie <leny the conversation testified to liy Mr. 
Evans, wherein tlie said Maury states tliat lie was a double character, one the 
Socialist Maury and the otlier the corporation Maury ; neither does the .said 
Maury In the sai<l affidavit any place deny or attempt to explain the solicitation 
of personal Injury business on the basis of contingent fees by various firms 
with which he has been connected. 

The affidavit does, however, contain a most important admission, which reads 
as follows; 

“ That at the time that affiant announced his readiness to go to trial before 
the present panel in one of the cases against the company defendant there was 
more than one-half of the panel neither resldmits of Silver Bow or Deer Lodge 
County ; that when the court excused jicrsoiis until there was only seven of 
the panel nonresidents of Silver Bow and Deer I^odge Ciuiiities. it was deemed 
by affiant and his cocounsel, Mr. Charles A. Wallace in one case, Mr. B. K. 
Wheeler in another case, and Mr. I. O. Denny in a third case. Impossible to 
obtain a fair and impartial trial In the causes, or any of them.” 

2. The affidavit of Burton K. Wheeler, which affidavit states the belief of the 
said Wheeler that the plaintiffs in these causes can not have a fair and im- 
partial trial, and proceeds to outline his reasons for such belief. They are, in 
substance, as follows; 

(a) That the defendant proiluces a large percentage of the copper, gold, and 
silver produced in Silver Bow County, and Is, in brief, a large concern. An 
Important fact, however, disclo.sed by his affidavit Is that there are forty thou- 
sand men in Silver Bow County, and that about one-tliivd of such number are 
In the employ of the Aiuacondu Copper Mining Company. The statement, how- 
ever, that abyjit one-third of forty thousand men are employed by the Anaconda 
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Copper Mining Company must, of course, yield to the positive sworn state- 
ment set forth in afliduvlts in these causes by people wlio know that the number 
of men employed in Silver Bow County by the Anaconda Company in 19U), thus 
leaving 30,000 men, aceonling to the allhlavit of Mr. Whe<^ler. in Silver Bow 
County not connected in any way with the defendant in this cause. 

(b) That directors and managing agents of the defendant have large Interests 
in finan(*ial aial mercantile Institutions in the city of Butte, Silver Bow County ; 
that certain large Interests here — the Ilennessy Mercantile Company, the Mon- 
tana Power Company, and the Butte, Anaconda iK: Ihn itic Railroad Company, 
the North Butte Mining Company, and the Butte Water (h)nipany — are repre- 
senteil by the same attoriu‘ys as the defendant. Referonc<‘ is al.so made to what 
is termed as the “ blue card ’* system employed by the defendant in the employ- 
ment of men. 

3. Certain atlldavits of certain professional gentlement in tiie city of Butte 
enguga‘d in the prat tico of law, and the allidavits of the plaintiffs in these re- 
spective actions. In siil)stance tlie.se allidavits are all the same, nml disclose 
that the mining and smelting of ores, is the principal imlustry in Silver Bow 
and Beer Lodge Counties. That the Anacomla Coprau- Mining Co. employs 
10 limes as many men as any other single emi>loyer of men; tliut each of tlio 
Jifliants has Inward peof)le talk on tlie subJ<M-t as to whetlier an ordinary litigant 
could get justice in tlie courts of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. Each 
of them (‘oiiclinlos as tVdIows: 

“ That alliant verily believes that it i.s Impo.s.slble for the plaintiff in the above 
entitled action to liavo a fair and Impartial trial in lids case before a jury con- 
sisting in whole or in i)art of reshhmts of Silver Bow sind Deer Lodge Counties.” 

It will be observed that none of these atlulavits di.sclose that any litigant 
has heretofore ever fail<Hl to liavt? a fair ami impartial trial in either of these 
counties; it is not disclo.sc<i tiuit the large number of employees of the de- 
fendant are interested or have ever taken any Interest, or have ever exerted 
any intiuence of any kind or character to forward the interests of the defendant 
in litigation, or to prevent any of its antagonists from obtaining a fair and 
impartial trial; it is not disclosed that any olliclal or any coun.sel of the de- 
fendant, or any per.son whomsoever or that tlio defemlnnt itself, has ever sought 
to influence the course of litigation in said counties, or sought either directly 
or indirectly to control the action or Judgment of any juror, or any man about 
to l)ecome a juror, or any witness in any trial, in which the said defendant was 
interested ; it is not disclosed that said company or any of its agents, has ever 
attempted to coerce, punish, or to rewanl any juror or witness for any action 
upon their part, it is not disclosed tliat any extraordinary circumstances exist 
touching tliese respective case.s, or that the situation of these litigants is 
different or other, in so far as the question of fair trial Is concerned, than 
the situation of ail other litigants, for years past has betm and is now; neither 
is it dlsclo,sed what, if any, kind of influence the defendant company could If 
it would bring to bear upon the 30,000 men in Silver Bow County, not em- 
ployed by said company, ami the large number of men in Deer Lodge County 
not employed by the company, to Influence or control their actions to the preju- 
dice or injury of any litigant in this court. 

The affidavits and the testimony of the witne.s.ses on behalf of the defendant 
are too numerous to quote from at length in this statement; they not only meet 
every suggestion of unfairness, or every suggestion of any reason why any 
unfair trial should be had In tlie.se counties, but they go far beyond the re- 
quirement of the ca.se, and disclose absolutely, by a large number of reliable 
witnesses and a large amount of uncontradicted testimony, that the situation 
Is such In either of the.se c(mnties that a litigant adverse to the defendant could 
have a fair and impartial trial. They .show tlie number of men employed by 
the defendant in Silver Bow County to he 9,100 ; they show that large numbers 
of these men are not qualified jurymen ; they show that the various companies 
mentioned by the affiants In their aflldavlts, such as the Henne.s.sy Mercantile 
Co., the Butte Water Co., and the Daly Bank & Trust Co., the North Butte 
Mining Co., the Montana Power Co. and others, are not associated or connected 
with the defendant in any way whatever, and that the defendant has no Interest 
whatever In them, or in their succe.s.s ; they show that the same general counsel 
are not employed by the defendant and these several companies, but that some 
one or other of the several counsel of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. are em- 
ployed either or at Intervals In attending to tlie legal business of the.se com- 
panies. 
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They take up the history of the trial of all cases which have l)i*ea tried 
between the defendants and what were at one time its subsidiary companies, 
and other parties, and show that the defendant herein, or such subsidiary 
companies, neither won nor lost an unusual number of such cases either in 
the courts of Silver Bow -C’ounty or in the district court of the United States. 

They show that during the period of seven years last past eighteen cases 
were tried against the defendant and the companies which were in T910 con- 
solidated with the defendant; tliat three of these cases were tried by the court 
without a jury, two being decided in favor of the corporations and one against 
them, and in tw'o cases tried before juries nonsuits were granted by the court, 
and in tlie cases in which verdicts wnwe reiaiered, including the Harrington 
cases, against tlie Butte, Anaconda & Pacltic llallw'ay Company, six w’ere 
against and seven in favor of tlte corporations. 

The aindavits of Messrs, Evans, Stivers, Kodgers, Kelley, Gillie, and others, 
either of counsel for the defendant or in the general management of its affairs 
in Silver Bow County and D(‘er IwOdge County and wiio would be in a position 
to know if such W’ere true, show conclusively that neither the said defendants 
nor any of its agents, servants, counsel, or employees have ever atlemptwl to 
prevent any litigant from obtaining a fair and impartial trial, or have ever 
souglit to influence the action or conduct of any juror in any case or of wit- 
nesses in any case, and that the conduct of said company has never been 
such that any juror or citizen of eitlier Silver Bow or Deer TiOdge County 
wovdd bo infliierK'cd by said company in the discharge of his duties or would 
have any just ground to fear tliat any evil conscHiuences would be extended 
to him on account of any action of his wdien sitting upon a jury in a case In 
which said defendant was Interested. 

They show the personal Interest, bias, and prejudice of the chief movent 
in these proceedings, Mr. 11. Lowndes Maury, and the interest, i)ias, and preju- 
dice of most of the athants whose affidavits have been filed by the plaintiffs 
in these cases ; they show tliat of the cases brought against corporations in the 
United States district court in the seven years last past, referred to in Mr. 
Maury’s affidavit, tmly siwen cases w’cre tried; that five of these eases were 
tried at the October term, 1912, of the district court; that II. liowndes Maury 
was attorney in four of these cas(‘s; that on the trial of the first of tliese 
oases Mr. Maury wantonly insulted the jury panel ; tliat two of tlie verdicts 
rendered In these cases w’ere set aside by the court on account of the court 
having misdirected tlie jury in regard to the law'; that another one of these 
cases was nonsuited; that they show that very large numiiers of qualified 
jurors in both Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties have no connection wdiat- 
ever, either directly or indirectly, with the Anaconda Copiwr Mining Company. 
The so-called “ blue card ” system is fully and satisfactorily explainetl and 
shown to have no association or connection, either iliri'ctly or indirectly, with 
litigated matters in court. They show' that great inconvenience and expense 
will be caused the defendant by the removal of tlu^se causes to Helena for 
trial, and the affidavits of scores of as reputable men as live in the counties 
of Deer Lodge anti Silver Bow', engaged in all lines of business and professions, 
iia-luding many law'yers of w ide experience, show’ beyond controversy that there 
is no reason to conclude or even to suspect that an ordinary litigant opposed 
to the defendant will not and can not obtain a fair and impartial trial in this 
court before a jury composed either In w'hole or in part of residents of these 
tw() counties. 

We invite the court to a careful reading and analysis of these affidavits, 
l>eing compelled to content ourselves with the foregoing brief summary of 
some of the important points covered by same. 

AHOUMENT. 

This motion is of more than ordinary significance. Ordinarily a motion for 
change of venue arises out of conditions which are transient and which apper- 
tain to the particular case involved, and may be exi>ected to pass away. There- 
fore, while the right to trial at a particular place is an absolute right unless 
such right is forfeited by some exceptional circumstances, still the Injury 
of removal to the party claiming such right may not be very great. Upon these 
motions, however, the question whether the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
shall be entitled to a trial of its causes in the forum where by law it is 
entitled to trjL the same is involved. The conditions which bring about this 
application are permanent; they have existed for many years; they will, so 
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long as the Anaconda Copper Mining Company is a going concern, continue to 
exist. Tliere is no unusual or exceptional circumstance connected with any 
of these cases. There is no popular excitement, and the public mind is not In 
the least aroused. The cases are ordinary in their issues and ordinary in their 
results. If these cases are to be removed to Helena for trial the court must 
necessarily, and to be consistent, remove all other ca.ses of bvory nature in 
which the defendant is Interested. Not only must this court do so, but if 
this court remove these cases, and is right In such removal, it necessarily fol- 
lows that it is incumbent on all the judges of the district courts oitlier in 
the county of Deer Lodge or the county of Silver Bow to remove all cases 
wherein said company is a party to some other county in the State for trial. 

It Is the general policy of the laws of the United States to trust to the judges 
of the courts of the Unlte<l States to see that every party has a fair and impartial 
trial and that not by giving them power to remove causes from one district to 
another, but by the general power which they have over juries and their ver- 
dicts. Such a thing as a removal of a cause from one district to another on 
^ account of bias or prejudice existing in one district against a party in the 
minds of the jurors or persons qualified to act as jurors is unknown to the 
laws of the United States; neither is it an ordinary prattlee in the court of 
the United States on such grounds to remove causes from one place to another, 
and wherever such power Is exercised it is in pursuance of some rule of the 
court or some siiocial statute. Therefore, the direct questions here pre.senteil 
are practically without piM'cedont, so far as the decisions of the courts of the 
United States are concerned. 

The power here invoked by the plaintiffs. If it exists, arises under section 92 
of the Judicial Code of the United Stall's and rule i>-2 and rule 9-3 of this 
court adopted on the 6th day of September, 1912. Section 92 of the Judicial 
Code reaiis as follows: 

“ The State of Montana shall constitute one judicial district to be known as 
the district of Montana. Terms of the district court shall be held at Helena on 
the first Mondays in April and November; at Butte on the first Tuesdays In 
February and Sejitembcr; at Great Fall.s, on the first Mondays in May and 
October; and at Missoula, on the first ]Mondays in January and June; and at 
Billings, on the first Mondays in March ami August. Causes, civil and criminal, 
may be transferred by the court or judge thereof from Helena to Butte or from 
Butte to Helena or from Helena or Butte to Great Falls or from Great Falls to 
Helena or Butte, in said district, wlien the convenience of the parties or the 
ends of justice will Ix' promoted by the transfer, and any Interlocutory order 
may be made by the court or judge thereof in either place.” 

Rule 9-2 divides the dl.strict of Montana into divisions known as the Butte, 
Great Falls, Helena, and Billings divisions, and to the Butte division the terri- 
tory in the counties of Silver Bow, Madison, Beaverhead, and Ixn^r T.odge is 
allotted. 

Rule 9-3 provides as follows: 

“All causes shall bo assigned to that division of the district wherein they 
prop>erly belong by conformity, as near as may be, to the laws of the State of 
Montana governing the places of trial in a court thereof; and the trial of all 
Issues .shall be at the place w^here court is held within the division to which 
the cause is a.ssigne<l, unless by agreement of (he parties, with the consent of 
the court, or by order of the court, in its discretion, or for good cause shown, 
such trial is ordered elsewhere. The plaintiff shall endorse on the complaint 
or bill the division wherein the cause is assignable.” 

In view of the fact that no such thing is known us the transfer of a cause from 
one district of the United States to another district on account of Inability of a 
party to obtain a fair trial before a jury and prejudice and bias on behalf of 
the residents of such district, it might very well be doubted whether the Indefi- 
nite terms used in section 92 of the Judicial Code were Intende<l to cover the 
transfer of trials for that reasons; that it might also be very well doubted 
whether the language “ for good cau.se shown,” used In rule 9-3, was intended 
for the same purpose. The ends of justice might require the removal of the 
cause for other reasons altogether that the one suggesteil, and “good cause 
shown” might be intended to cover not only convenience of parties, but also 
the que.stion of the exp^mse attendant ui)on trials. Our doubt upon this subject 
is further increased when w’e con.sider the almost unllmitetl power which the 
judges of the United States courts have In the selection of jury panels and the 
absolute unlimited power which they have for nny reasons whatever which 
appeals to their conscience and judgment to set aside the verdicts of juries. 
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In the code of the State of Montana, section 6606, the language of the United 
States statute appeai;s In subdivision 3 of said section and clearly does not 
Include a change of the place of trial for the reason set up in these motions. 
The language of this subdivision is, “ when the convenience of witnesses and 
the ends of Justice would be promoted by the change,” but the question of an 
Impartial trlal^s treated in subdivision 2 of tl\e same section, which reads as 
follows : 

“When there is reason to l>eileve that an impartial trial can not be had 
therein.” 

It therefore clearly appears that the language “ ends of Justice ” is a different 
and other reason for the change of place of trial under the laws of the State 
of Montana than the fact that an impartial trial can not be had in any particu- 
lar county. ‘ ' 

We will, however, in the further argument treat this case upon the theory 
that the language “ ends of justice ” used in the statute and the language “ for 
the good of the cause shown ” used In the rule includes the change of the place 
of trial from one division of the district to another on account of the bias and 
prejudice of the people of such division generally against one of the parties. 

By rule 9-3 (‘auses are to be assigned to that division of the district wherein 
they properly belong, by conformity as near as may be, to the laws of the State 
of Montana governing the place of trial in a court thereof. Tlie trial of all 
Issues shall be at such place, unless for good cause shown, the place of trial is 
changcKl by the court. 

' By this rule, then, a positive right Is given to the defendant in any action to 
have his cause tried In that division of the district wherein the venue would 
be, provided the case had been brought in the State courts, an<l it was clearly 
the Intent of the court in so far as said rule did not conlilct with the section of 
the Judicial ('ode above quoted to conform with the change of place of trial as 
nearly as may be to the laws of the State of Montana ; otherwise issiu% 
would not be tried in the division of the district wiierein they would he tried, 
provided the suit was brought in the State court. Assuming that the words 
“ends of justice” In the United States statute include a change of venue for 
bias and prejudice of the citizens of the division of tlie district in which the 
case is pending, then this would be a good cause shown under rule 003, but 
the showing would be in conformity with the rules of law and the decisions of 
the courts of the State of Montana. 

Under the decisions In the State of Montana, as well as In many other States, 
the mere belief of the affiants, sworn to on behalf of the plaintiffs, that the said 
plaintiff can not have a fair and Impartial trial is valueless to the court. Tlio 
facts out of which such a condition arises must be shown to the court, and 
the court must draw its own conclusion. In every affidavit filed by the plain- 
tiffs, while it Is stated that the affiant has heard the question discussed in 
Silver Bow County, there Is absolutely no statement whatever as to the trend of 
such discussion but the bald, naked fact that the affiant so believes constitutes 
the entire substance of this portion of the several affidavits. That all this is 
valueless and must be disregarded is shown by the following cases and others 
In our own State whlcli might be cited, as well as cases from other jurisdictions: 
Kenyon v. Gilmer, 6 ISIontant 259 ; State v. Spotted Hawk, 22 Montana, 52 : 
Willard v, Noroross, 75 Atlantic, 269. 

In State v. Kenyon the supreme court of this State .said : “ Venue may be 
changed for only good cause shown. The matter does not rest in the mere 
discretion of the court ; the court has no authority to exercise any other than 
a judicial discretion. The affidavit must show the cause by a statement of 
facts. The court must arrive at a conclusion from the facts stated and not from 
a conclusion of the witnesses. An affidavit against a whole community that 
states the mere conclusion of the witness is of no consequence whatever; it 
ought to state the facts so that the court, and not the witness, may determine 
whether the community is prejudiced. The court is to make a finding from 
the facts. It is to determine in a judicial manner whether an impartial trial 
may be had. An affidavit which states that the affiant is acquainted with and 
knows the general sentiments and opinions of the public in reference to said 
action and the parties thereto, and from his knowledge of such public opinion 
affiant has reason to believe and does believe that defendant can not have a 
fair and Impartial trial of said cause in the county named, is a mere conclusion 
of the witness and does not state any facts upon which the court can ascertain 
the sentiment ,^f the community. In support of this proposition the court 
cites with approval the following cases: People v. Yoakum, 53 Cal., 567; 
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People V, CongeltoiC 44 Oal., 95; People v. Shuler, 28 C^., 495; People v. 
Mahoney, 18 Cal., 185; People v, McCauley,"! Cal., 383; Cloan v. Smith, 8 
Cal., 413. 

“ In People t?. Spotted Hawk, supra, it was said : * It is also the rule that the 
application must set forth the facts upon which it Is basefl, and not the mere 
opinion of the affiant or witnesses who are sworn in support of 4hem.’ ” 

Stripped, then, of these useless statements of belief found in plaintiffs* affi- 
davits the only probative fact stated in these affidavits which is not utterly 
overcome and overthrown by the affidavits of the defendant ui>on which the 
court could make a ilndinp in favor of the plaintiff that the same has bet*n 
established is that the defendant is a lar^e corporation ongat^ed in a large 
productive industry, operating In the counties of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge, 
employing about 9,000 men out of' about 40,000 men residents in Silver Bow 
County, and a considerable portion of the men residents in the county of 
Deer Lodge; and we most respectfully submit that this does not operate as a 
reason why the defendant should be deprived of its legal right to have Its 
causes tried in this division of the district. If this \^re true, then there Is 
probably not a county In the State of Montana wherein there are not residents, 
individuals or corporations, who on account of thidr wealth,., progressiveness, 
and Industrial standing would be tlcprlved of the same right, and wouldyr,be 
compelled to undergo the Inconvenience, expense, delay, and annoyance of fol- 
lowing their lawsuits throughout the length and breadth of Montana; and 
also deprived of the right, which is as ancient as the common Jaw itself, to 
have their causes submitted to juries drawn from the political or judicial sub- 
divisions in whicli they reside. 

Of course, none of the men employed by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
can sit upon juries in its causes; therefore they must be eliminated. Not 
being present their influence can not be felt. As heretofore pointed out. It 
does not appear that these men take any interest whatever In the litigation 
of the company, or exert tlieir influence in the company’s behalf. On the 
contrary. It affirmatively appears that they do not. No attempt is made in 
the affidavits of the i)bilntiffs to show that in the trial of these causes any 
jury selected would be influenced by unusual conditions, by the attendance 
upon court of the company officers or its employees, by Inflammatory or un- 
truthful articles in ncwspuiKjrs, or by any exterior influence whatever. 

On the o>n(rary, it clearly appears that the plaintiffs do not rely upon any 
such condition of affairs, by the affidavits filed by the plaintiffs, of II. 
Low’ndes Maury, in wlUch lie states that only tw'o weeks prior to the filing 
of the motions for these changes he was entirely satisfied with the jury 
panel which had been called to sit In this court, It clearly appears that 
plaintiffs complain only of their inability to obtain fair and impartial men 
for jury service, but do not complain of being compelled to try their causes 
in Silver Bow County on account of Influences which might be brought to bear 
upon jurors. 

A change of venue will not be granted for the reasons which do not disqualify 
jurors from sitting in the trial of causes. (Gilbert v. Wasjiington Water 
Power Co., 115 Pac., 925.) 

The statutes of the State of Montana by which the qualifications of the 
jurors In the district court of the United States are tested cover every dis- 
qualifications of the same. 

Among these we do not find any provisions “ that a juror shall be disqualified 
to sit In the trial of a case wiierein any person residing in the same county as 
such juror is a party, if such party Is wealthier than any other person in the 
county, or employs ten times, or any number of times more men than any other 
single employer of labor.” 

Neither do we find any statute providing “ that all persons within a certain 
political or judicial subdivision of tbe State shall have the right to have their 
causes tried therein unless It shall appear that they are w'ealthler than any 
other person in the community or employ ten times more men, or a greater 
number of men than any other single employer of labor In said political or 
Judicial subdivision.” 

Until some such a statute or statutes shall be enacted, this fact does not 
present any valid, just, or legal reason why the conditions should warrant a 
change of the place of trial. 

In Gilbert v. Washington Water Power Company, supra, the Supreme Court 
of Idaho said : 
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“ In determining a question for a change of venue where the affidavits In 
support of a motion are baswl merely upon the fact that such articles were pub- 
lished, the court must keep in view what the law requires as grounds to dis- 
quall^ a person from sitting as a juror. (See sec. 4380, llev. Codes.) It may 
be that every citizen In Kootenai County read the articles published in these 
different newspapers, and yet none of them, on account of the mere reading 
of such articles, would be disqualified from sitting ns a fair and impartial juror 
in the trial of the cause. The place where the juror resides, whether he has 
talked It over with his neighbors or with hl» 'family, and whether he has ever 
expressed his views about it, all have to be considered, and while it might re- 
(pilre greater care upon the part of the trial judge in the case to obtain a 
jury of fair minds to try the case wpen such publications have been made, 
yet the fact that such articles were published and were read by a juror would 
not of Itself necessarily disqualify the juror.” 

Again in the same case it is said : 

‘‘ The bias or formed opinions which would disqualify jurors is not shown by 
the affidavits filed in this case.” 

In the brief filed in this cause by counsel for the plaintiff, taking us back 
to the days of the founders of the Republic, the arti(;les of the Federalists, 
and putting the Constitution of the United States on trial, we find a statement 
which, of course, we do not controvert and that has always been recognized, 
‘‘ that power over a man’s subsistence Is power by will.” The Statutes of the 
State of Montana by which the qualifications of jurors in the courts of the 
United States are to ho tested, fully recognize this principle, and establishes 
the only recognition of the same whlcli is permissible by this court in deter- 
mining the qualification or disqualification of jurors. It disqualifies a juror 
where he is Indebted to or is a creditor of one of the parties; it disqualifies 
a juror if the relation of master and servant exists between them, or the 
relation of agent and principal, attorney and client, etc. It does not disqualify 
a juryman because he happens to live in a community where one of the parties 
is dominantly rich or employs an extraordinary number of men In his business 
affairs, or where one of the parties adds to the material or productive wealth 
of the community. Rucli a disqualification would be absurd and would be 
a ridiculous misapplication of the principle above so enunciated by plaintiff’s 
counsel. The agriculturists of the world produce everything necessary for the 
subsistence of mankind. Should they cease to grow grain and vegetable, and 
raise crops of corn, wheat and oats, barley and rye, and engage in the stock- 
-raising industry, all people would soon be on the verge of starvation. Would 
this be any reason why a change of venue should be granted to a party because 
the community in which the case was lawfully triable was engaged alone in 
agricultural pursuits or because the other party owned ten times more land 
or employed ten times more laborers in such agricultural pursuits than any 
other single farmer in that community? Nothing could more clearly demon- 
strate than this the illogical and untenable position taken by the counsel for 
the plaintiff A 

The questioq of how many cases have been won or lost within the last ten 
or fifteen years by the Anaconda Copper Mining Company in the county of 
Silver Bow is, in our opinion, unimportant, and standing alone, even if a 
great number of such cases laid been won by the Anaconda Mining Company, 
would furnish no proper predicate for a conclusion that ordinary litigants 
could not have fair trials before jurors in said county against the said Ana- 
conda Mining Company. Before this fact would be of any value to the court, 
the court would bq compelled to make a complete analysis of each of said 
cases; to know the frame of the pleadings; to know all the testimony in- 
troduced; to be advised as to all the rulings of the court and its" instructions ; 
to have been present and observed the conduct and demeanor of counsel, as 
well as the conduct and demeanor of witnesses and the conditiofi of plaintiffs; 
the court would be compelled to measure tjie skill and ability of counsel ; in 
short, the court wouhl have to place itself In a position to be able to judge 
irom all the facts and circumstances connected with the case and its trigi, 
whether or not an unworthy or unlawful motive actuated the jurors who tried 
the'ease.^ However this may be, an analysis of the cases tried during the 
period disclosed by the affidavits .shows that the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, defendant, lost more cases than it ought to have lost, and absolutely 
contradicts the statement of plaintiff’s witnesses that fair trials can not and 
could not in the past be obtained by plaintiffs of personal injury suits against 
said company, sM the other companies which have In recent jears bewi con- 
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solldated with it; it is proof strong as Holy' Writ that no condition exists ii^ 
Sliver Bo\^ C^^nty .which prevents an ordinary litigant from having a fair 
and impartial trial helore a jury composed in whole or in part of residents of 
said* county. 

There is a statement contained in the rebuttal afRdavlt of Mr. Maury filed 
in all of these causes, and by which statement all of the plaintiffs are bound, 
which brands their claim that they can not have a fair and impartial trial In 
the district court of this division as untrue and false, to which we desire to 
invite the court’s particular attention. This is the statement wherein Mr. 
Maury swears that a short time prior to the filing of these motions after a Jury 
panel had been drawn to serve in this court, which jury panel was made up of 
about one-half of residents of Silver Bow and Deer i^o<lgc Counties, he was 
satislied with the jury. Of course, this is equivalent to saying that the plain- 
tiffs were satisfied that the Jury panel then in attendance would give them 
a fair and impartial trials for Mr. Maury and his clients would not be satisfied 
with any jury which would not give them a fair ami impartial trial. The 
chdm of the plaintiffs here is that no fair and im])artial trial can be ohtalnetl 
fro’m any jury drawn on this division of the Dtstri<*t t^^nrt of Montana, com- 
posed in wtiole or in part of resi<lents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. 

By his sworn statement he shows that such a jury was drawn and vvas In at- 
tendance within two weeks of the trial of these mothms, and it was only uflor, 
on account of lack of sulliclent members of the jury a special venire was issued 
and certain additional men were drawn from Silver Bow County that he be- 
came dissatisfied with the jury ami <‘ouclu<led tliat in reference to that par- 
ticular panel lie could not lia\e a fair ami impartial trial; tliat particular 
panel having served its purpose; Its time has expireil and it has been dis- 
charged; defendant can not ha\e these cases trl(‘d before that particular panel 
which dissatisfied tlu* plaint ills. It is shown by Ibis allhlavit that the dis- 
quietude of the plaintiffs ur<>se from the personnel of a particular panel; since 
that panel has been discharged the obstacle in the way of plaintiffs having a 
fair trial has disappeared, ami it certainly is clear to the court that if, during 
one Bs’in of court, the first ])anel drawn was satisfactory to the plaintiffs al- 
thougli the panel composed of about one-half (the evidence shows more than 
one-half) of persons drawn from Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties, that 
the statement t^d chrlm of plaintiffs is untrue that they can not have a fair 
trial before any panel conq)osed in whole or in part of residents of Silver Bow 
and Deer Lodge (\)unties, and the court can not and will not conclude that 
because one panel drawn is unsatisfactory to the plaintiffs that the panel 
which shall he in attendance upon tlie court at the next trial of jury causes ^ 
will likewise he unsatisfactory and prejudiced, wlien it appears that during 
the same term of court at which an unsatisfactory panel was in attendance 
there was for u large period of said term a pamd in attemlance against which 
even the plaintiffs and tlieir couns«‘I could not urge any objotions. 

The cases cited by the plaintiffs In support of llieir contention are, In our 
opinion, not In point, and in so far as they might he deemed in point, they do 
not correctly state the law applicable to the caises now under consideration. 

The case of Terry v. Skinner (110 Fed., p. 491) is the only case cited wherein 
the question of removing a cause from one place of holding court in a district 
to anotlier was under consideration. This was in tlie District Court of North 
Carolina. In tliat district neitlier the law nor any rule of the court gwe either 
of the parties an absolute right to Imve his cause tried at a particular place of 
trial. It is quite important that this should he remcinhered because under the 
rules of this court, hereinbefore quoted in full, this ahsolnte right Is given to 
the defendant in these cases. A case might be file<l in the District Court of 
North Carolina by one party, at any place In the district where court was 
holden ; there, was, however, a rule of court which iirovlded that upon “ the 
affidavit of a party plaintiff or defendant the cofirt may, for good cause, re- 
move a place of trial from one p\ace of holding court to another.” In this 
case the applicHtion was not for ''^ 'change of venue, but the application was 
to remove a cause which was pertfiing at one of the places of trial In said 
State, on the ground of convenience of witnesses. Tlie party against whom the 
application was pressed resisted the motion on account of undue influence of 
the movant in said other place of trial ; there was one case already liendlng In 
Raleigh in connection with the same matters. The court having considered 
the matter, thought that no goo<i cause appeared why the place of trial should 
be removed from Raleigh to Elizabeth City, and in the exercise of discretion 
decided not to so remove it. In this case the question of One trial only was 
88819*— S. Doc. 415, 84-1— vol. 4 07 
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involved. It did not Involve the^ question as here presented of ontlnwlng for 
all time a large corporation with a large amount of litigation. Thq. differences 
herein pointed out and which appear In the^ opinion render this case of no 
value as an authority. In the course of this opinion It was said : 

Parties litigant should not only have a fair trial but, as far as may be, 
even the unsuccessful party shouhl feel that his case has been decided by an 
impartial court and jury.” 

As a rule for the guidance of this court In reference to change of venue from 
one subdivision of a district in the State of Montana to another, this statement 
of the learned judge is not applicable. It does not conform to the ^decisions of 
the court of the State of Montana, neither does It conform to the decision of 
the highest courts of the United States on questions of removal of causes from 
State courts to Unite<l States courts on account of bias or prejudice of the 
people of the State. Indeed, it is not the law anywhere or any place. Who 
ever heard of an unsuccessful party feeling that he has had a fair and impar- 
tial court and jury, and who ever before heard of this being a rule of law' to 
guide any court In determining the question as to whether or not one of j^^the 
litigants should have his al)solute legal right to have his case tried in a par- 
ticular jurisdiction taken away and the venue of the place of trial changed? 

So far as the other cases cltetl by counsel for plaintiffs are concerned, so 
far as they depart from the rules laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
Uniteil States In the following cases cited, they, of course, do not state the law 
applicable to the subject discussed therein. (In re Pennsylvania Co., prtl- 
tioner, 137 U. S., 4.51 ; P, Schw'onk & Co. v. Strang, 59 Fed., 209 ; Bellalre v. 
B. & O. R. R. Co., 146 U. S., 118 ; Fisk i?. Henarle, 142 U. S., 465.) 

The first act of the Congress of the United States provided for the changing 
of the place of trial from a State court to the United States court, on the 
ground of local bias and prejudice, was passed in 1867, and it grew out of |he 
animosities and bitterness of the war* between the States. This act gave to 
the moving party the absolute right to have the transfer made upon a peti- 
tion or affidavit that he had reason to believe that, on account of such local 
prejudice, he could not obtain justice in the State court. Under this act the 
right was absolute, the same as it Is under our change-of-venue law In the 
State of Montana, for a change of judges. No Inquiry could be made Into 
the facts, and upon the filing of a proper i^etltion the duty ^ the coprt was 
Imperative to order the change. Therefore decisions under the act are not at 
all pertinent. 

In 1887 the act was amended so as to read as follow’s : 

“Any defendant being such citizen of any State may remove such suit Into 
the circuit court of the United States for the proper district at any time before 
the trial thereof when it shall be made to appear to said circuit court that, 
from prejudice or local infiuence, he wdll not be able to obtain justice In such 
State court or in any other State court to which the said defendant may, under 
the law's of the State, have the right, on account of such prejudice or local 
Influence, to remove said cause.” 

As to the law governing the courts of the United States in determining the 
question whether such local prejudice existed as to require a removal, It was 
said by the Supreme Court of the United States In re Pennsylvania Company, 
supra, os follows: 

“ Thefe is another question raised In this case, on whlch^t is proper that we 
should express our opinion. It arises upon the following words of the act: 
‘ When it shall be made to appear to said circuit court that, from prejudice, 
etc.’ How must it be made to appear that, from prejudice or local lnfluenc<', 
the defendant will not be able to obtain justice In the State court? The act of 
1^7 only required an affidavit of the party that he had reason to believe that, 
from prejudice or local Influence, he would not be able to obtain justice in the 
State court. By the act of 18S7 it must be made to appear to the court. On 
this point also various opinions have been expressed In the circuit courts. Our 
opinion is that the circuit court must be le^lly (not merely morally) satisfied 
of the truth of the allegation that, from prejudice or local Influence, the defehd- 
ant will not be able to obtain justice in the State court. Legal satisfaction 
requires some proof suitable to the nature of the case ; at least, an affidavit of 
a credible person, and a statement of facts In such affidavit which sufficiently 
evince the truth of the allegation. The amount and the manner of proof 
required in each case must be left to the discretion of the court Itself. A per- 
functory showl^ by a formal affidavit of mere belief will not be sufficient 
If the petition for removal states the facts upon which the allegation is 
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founded* and that petition be verided by affidavit of a person or persons In 
whom the court has confidence, this may be regarded as prima facie proof 
sufiicient fo satisfy the conscience of the court If more be required by the 
court, more should be offered.’*' 

In the case of Fisk v. Henarie, supra, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Fuller, It 
M'as said: 

“the prejudice or local influence must be made to appear to the circuit 
court — that is, the circuit court must be legally satisfied by proof suitable to 
the nature of the case of the truth of the allegations that by rt'ason of those 
causes theMefendant will not be able to obtain Justice in the State courts, and 
review on writ of error or mandamus is taken away.” 

In the case of Belluire v. B. & O. U. R. (i46 U. S., 118) It was said: 

“ Under the act of Congress in force at the time of the removal of this case 
and of the refusal to remand It. prejudice and local influence which would pre- 
vent the party removing it from obtaining Justice in the State court must 
be proved to the satisfaction of the circuit court of the United States if its 
Jurisdiction is to be supporteil on that ground.” 

In the case of Schwenk & Co, v. Strang, supra, the circuit court of appeals 
of the eighth circuit, by Caldwell, circuit Judge, said : 

“ In a word, the aflidavit docs not contain a hint of any fact or circum- 
stances from which any court could say that it had been made to appear that, 
from prejudice or local Influence, the defendant would not be able to obtain 
Justice In the State court. The grounds upon which the alliant arrived at the 
conclusion to which he swears are not disclosed. His residence is not dis- 
closed. It does not appear that he ever was In Madison County, or knows a 
single citizen of the county or knows anything about the sentiments or feelings 
of the people of the county toward the plaintiff or the defendant. If he had 
stated the facts upon which he founded his conclusions, the court could then 
hhve determined whether his deductions were sound. 

“ It not unfrequently occurs, as every Judge who has had exx>erlence on the 
circuit knows, that aflldavits like the one under consideration are filed when it 
is perfectly obvious that the only prejudice that has any existen<*e in fact is the 
prejudice of the affiant against the ptjoplo of the county, of whom he knows 
nothing, and whose Impartiality and fairnes.s he impeaches without the slightest 
foundation of fact. Instances are not wanting where such affidavits had no 
better foundation tlian an earnest desire on the part of defendant to harass 
and delay the plaintiff In his suit. It was the knowledge of these facts that 
induced Congress to change the law on this subject. Under the statute in 
force prior to the present act, the removal of the cause from the State to 
the Federal court upon the ground of prejudice or local influence was effet'ted 
by simply filing an affidavit in the State court stating that the party has reason 
to believe, and does believe, that from prejudice or local Influence he will not 
be able to obtain Justice in such State court. No inquiry into the truth of 
the affidavit was permissible. Under the act of 1887 the application for the 
removal on the ground of prejudice or local influence must be addresse<l to tlie 
circuit court, and the language of the act Is that ‘ when it shall be made to 
appear to the circuit said court that from prejudice or local influence he will 
not be able to obtain Justice in such State court, etc.’ It will be observed 
that this act does not provide as did the act of 1867, that the cause shall be 
removed upon filing an affidavit alleging in general terms the existence of 
prejudice or local influence, ♦ * * 

“ How must this fact be made to appear? Obviously, in some of the recog- 
nized modes by which facts are proved in courts of Justice. It is not made 
to appear by the simple declaration In an ex parte affidavit that it does exist. 
That declaration proves nothing, and is evidence of nothing but the opinion of 
the affiant that the issue Is not one to be determined by the opinion of an 
expert. An opinion or conclusion expressed in an ex parte affidavit which 
does not disclose the facts upon which the conclusion Is founded, has no pro- 
bative force. “T^he court can not abdicate its functions and transfer to the 
Maker of such an affidavit the high duty Imposed ui)on It by law, of Judging 
after inquiry and deliberation. The Judicial faculty can not be farmed out In 
this manner. Before the court can remove the cause it must be made to ap- 
pear that the fact exists upon which the right to the removal depends. The 
statute contemplated a Judicial Inquiry Into the alleged fact. The court iiiust 
take the responsibility of determining and adjudging Judicially that prejudice 
exists before It can order the removal. Its Judgment on this question must be 
reached by the customary and approved Judicial methods.” 
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An ex parte affidavit, which states jio fact, but simply the affiant’s opinion 
or conclUKSion, Is sometimes made sufficient by statute for certain purposes. 
The act of 1867 Is an example of such a statute. But in the absence of the 
statute such an affidavit ought not to be accepted as satisfactory evidence of 
tile existence of any fact upon which the judgment of the court Is to rest. 
When the court Is cliarged with the duty as it is under the act of 1887, of 
ascertaining and determining for itself the existence or nonexistence of 
prejudice or local influence, it ought not to accept an ex parte affidavit such as 
was filed in this case as sufticiont evidence, or Indeed, as any evidence on the 
point. To give effect to such an affidavit is practically to nullify' the act of 
1887 and revive the act of 1867. Tlie question should be determined by the 
court, as It would determine any other issue of fact arising in the progress of 
tlie case affecting the rigiits of the parties to the suit. The parties to be affected 
by the action of the court should have reasonable notice of the application for 
removal and an opportunity to contest it. When notice to the party adversely 
Interested is practicable, the court should not in any case rest its judgment 
on a mere ex parte showing. Such hearings are often deceptive and mislead- 
ing and for this reason are not favored. When the court comes to act upon 
tlie application it may receive evidence upon the point by ailidavits which 
state facts or by deposition or by oral examinations of witnesses. 

At this point it is proper for us to call the court’s attention to the fact that 
the objections which we urge against plaintiff’s affidavits which are supported 
by the decisions cited from the Supreme Court of Montana and the one last 
above qiKited from can not be successfully urge<l against the affidavits which 
we have filed In this case on behalf of the defendant. 

Our afliilavits show long residence in the counties of Silver Bow and Deer 
liOdge, an intimate acquaintance with the people of the several counties, and in 
some instances, particularly the affidavits of counsel and officers and employees 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, they show very particular ac- 
quaintance with the methods of that company in relation to court matters. 
Bach of the affiants states that notwithsandlng his long residence and ac- 
quaintance with conditions and with people they know of no fact that would 
Indicate that the plaintiffs could not have a fair trial; that if any such facts 
existed they show that they have been in a position and would most certainly 
liave known of tlie same, and that it is their belief and opinion that no con- 
ditions of affairs exist that would deprive the plaintiffs or any other litigants 
in the courts of said counties of a fair and impartial trial. 

The plaintiffs are required to prove the affirmative of the Issue in these cases, 
and in proof of an affirmative fact it is necessary to have some positive evi- 
dence of the same. 

Upon us the duty devolves of proving the negative. Proof of the negative may 
be established by absence of anything to indicate the contrary. Therefore the 
statement of those who made affidavits in behalf of the defendant that they 
know of no fact leading to the conclusion that a fair and impartial trial can not 
be had and that in their opinion they believe that such a trial can be had, 
and that if any of the facts existed which would lead to a contrary opinion 
they would have known of the same, necessarily negative facts to the con- 
trary, and the condition being a negative and normal one tlie situation is 
entirely different from that of the defendant, and therefore such testimony on 
the part of defendant’s witnesses and such opinions and beliefs become satis- 
factory proof of tlie nonexistence of a state or condition which would deprive 
the plaintiffs of a fair and impartial trial. (Gilbert v. Washington Water 
Power Co., 115 Pac., 925; Willard v. Norcross, 75 Atl., 269.) 

Under well-settled rules in jurisdictions with statutes similar to our own, 
if this court is to be guided by the laws of the State of Montana In regard to 
change of venue, the court might well wait, and It Is within the discretion of 
the court to wait until the trial and by actual experlmen in impaneling a 
jury ascertain whether a fair jury could be obtuintHl in this county. (State v. 
Gray, 19 Nev., 212; State v. Millain, 3 Nev., 469; People v. Plummer, 9 Colo., 
299 ; People v. Mahoney, 18 Cal., 299 ; Watson v, Whitney, 23 Cal., 375 ; Cook v. 
Pendergast, 61 Cal., 72.) 

Upon the general subject of change of venue see the following: Gilbert v. 
Washington Water Power Co., 115 Pac., 924; Willard v. Norcross, 75 Atl., 269; 
Noonan v. Luther, 112 N. Y. Sup., 898. 

The right of the defendant in these cases to have not only these cases but 
all others similarly situated tried In the southern division of this district Is a 
substantial legail* right, of which it ought not to be lightly deprived. Not only 
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is this so on account of the rules of tills court, which have the force and the 
effect of law, but the right of parties to a trial by jury of the vicinage is as 
old as the common law ; the plaintiffs in all of these cases are entitled to this 
right, unless they choose to waive the same ; if they choose to do so, that Is their 
affair. The defendant is entitled to his right, unless a legal reason exists why 
it should not be granted to him. If an individual is a party litigant and the 
cause of action is properly triable in the community In which he resides, he 
is entitled to such trial. If he is a reliable, credible individual. If by right 
living and just conduct he has established a good reputation in such com- 
munity for truth and veracity an<l honesty and fair dealing, he is entitled to 
whatever benefit he may legitimately derive therefrom. This is one of the just 
rewards of good citizenship, and no one would say that this is a reason why 
his cause must be tried elsewhere. 

Corporations, like Individuals, acquire reputations. The court will un- 
doubtedly take judicial notice of the fact that the t<‘iulency of ordinary juries 
is to entertain more or less feeling or prejudice against corporations generally. 
Tlie larger this corporation may be the more this prejudice is accentuated. Tile 
<ourt will also take judicial notice of the fact that the Anaconda (\)pper Mining 
Company has been much talked about in the State of Montana; that rtiany per- 
sons seeking public olfice and many politicians desiring to take advantage of the 
natural feeling of antagoni.siu toward a large corporation have upon political 
platforms of the State abused and vilified the Anaconda (’opper Mining Com- 
pany ; that many newspapers have done likewise. Among those who liave been 
most active in this effort to arouse public antagonism to this company through- 
out the entire State of Montana is some of the counsel wlio are now seeking to 
have these cases removed into communities where it is hoped that the luls- 
repre.sentatlons Indulged in wdll be beneficial to the plaintiffs In these and other 
causes which are to be hereafter removed. To remove these causes would 
expose the defendant to imminent danger of Injury to its rights, arising out of 
this persistent and long-continued campaign of ralsri'presentation and vitu- 
peration, and the trial of the same in a community affected by this prejudice, 
having no knowledge of the corporation and its method of conducting buslne.ss 
and its reputation among tho.so wlio know it, would be a most dangerous experi- 
ment and would certainly not tend to promote the ends of justice. If tin* de- 
fendant during tlic period of its legal existence has he good conduct and a fair 
and just conduct, we respectfully submit that it, the same ns an individual, 
ought not to be deprived of any benefits w'hich may legitimately accrue there- 
from. 

The charges contained in plaintiff’s affidavits are serious allegations against 
the people of the counties of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge, and In one sense 
Iheir honesty and integrity is called in question. Under the proof there 
are alone in the county of Silver Bow disassociated altogether from the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company over 30,000 men ; in the county of Deer Lodge 
there is also a large number. The.se men have no disqualifying relations with 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company ; they are certainly as reliable and honor- 
able and as conscientious, as a whole, as any otlmr like body of men to be found 
in the State, and observe the ordinary amenities of civilized life. They come 
from every State in the Union and from every country almost of the world. 
It is sought to have the court hold that out of this large number of men 
no man can be found to sit upon a jury and fairly try a ca.se against the 
Anaconda Copjier Mining Company, simply because the company is rich and a 
strong company. In times of great excitement arising out of some particular 
conditions even honest men may be unconsciously .swayed from the strict line 
of duty when acting as jurors; and, therefore, under such circumstances no 
very great Influence upon a body of citizens Is contained in an order granting a 
change of venue on account of bias and prejudice, but no condition of that char- 
acter exists In the Instant cases. If these men are disqualified and unfit to 
sit as Jurors, the disqualification mu.st arise from sordid and unworthy motives ; 
they must be held to be willing, .simply because the defendant is rich and 
strong and powerful, to violate their oaths as jurors — both the oath which Is to 
direct them in their consideration of these causes and also the oath which 
binds their conscience when they answer questions with regard to their quali- 
fications. The court should certainly hesitate long before by solemn judicial 
Judgment it Impeaches the honesty and Integrity of almost one hundred thousand 
people. 

One reason wffiy these causes .should not be removefl is the almost unlimited 
power of this court over the verdicts of the juries. 
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In the case of Montgomery County v, Cochran, 116 Federal, on page 193, 
It was said : 

‘‘Apart from this, the operation of prejudice or local influence upon the 
judge may be far more harmful to the nonresident litigant than when such 
Influences move the jury. A judge can correct the wrongs done by a jury. 
Their verdict amounts to nothing if it does not have the stamp of his approval. 
On the other hand, if tlie judge is improperly moved by local influence, it is, in 
many cases, impossible to correct the wrong, and in no case is that diiflculty 
more insurmountable than where he not only determines the law but is sole 
arbiter of the facts.” 

This cose correctly states the rule, and the power which is given to the 
judges in the Federal courts to grant new trials from which there is no appeal 
to either party is one of the Instruments placed in the hands of the Federal 
judiciary to protect all litigants from any bias or prejudic-e or unjust act of a 
jury. Probably no one is in as good a position to judge of whether an un- 
worthy motive or prejudice has actuated the verdict of a jury as the judge who 
tries the cause. Certainly tlie experience of the judge of this court upon the 
bench in Silver Bow County and in this court in the trial of causes wherein 
the defendant and other corporations have been defendants or plaintiifs against 
ordinary litigants much better qualifies him to judge the facts than the reading 
of newspaper accounts of such trial qualifies the gentlemen who have made 
aflidavits for plaintiffs. 

In the trial of the pending cases if this court should conclude from all the 
matters before it that any Jury has been swayed from the paths of rectitude 
by bias or prejudice, or any other unlawful or illegal motive, and from this 
there is no appeal, and if this court should conclude from his observation or 
any unusual conduct on the part of juries that the allegations of the plaintiffs 
are true and that no fair and impartial trial can be had of a cause wherein 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company is a party litigant, it will then be time 
enough for the court to consider the exercise of the extraordinary power of 
depriving this corporation of the right to try any of its suits in the southern 
district of this State. 

There Is no reason which renders it necessary for these or any other causes 
wherein the Anaconda Copper Mining Company is a party to be transferred 
to Helena or elsewhere for trial. No complaint is made against jurors sum- 
moned from Powell and Beaverhead Counties. The complaint is directed 
against those only from the county of Silver Bow and the county of 
Deer Lodge. The court has the unrestricted power in the trial of any of 
these causes to set aside any and all jurors drawn from the county of Silver 
Bow or the county of Deer IvOdge, and try the cause with the jurors drawn 
from the other counties of the district. The court also has the unrestricted 
power to draw an entire jury panel from any of the other counties of the 
district and equally the court has the power to draw a jury panel from any 
county within the district of Montana and try all cases with such jury panel. 
This manner, however, should not be invoked and, of course, will not be 
Invoked as a mere exiHHllency or for the purpose of satisfying the clamor of 
the lawyers who have initiated and are pushing forward this movement. 
Courts are primarily made for litigants and for the people and not for any 
particular class of the members of the bar. Should, however, the court find 
the allegations of the plaintiffs are true — that no jurymen from Deer Lodge 
County and Silver Bow County should be permitted to sit in a cause wherein 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company Is a party litigant — then such a course 
would be both legal, expeditious, remedial, and certainly would be the only 
proper course to pursue, especially in view of the fact that the only crime laid 
at the door of the defendant is that it is rich, powerful, employs many men, 
and In an industrial way adds mightily to the prosperity not only of the 
I)eople of the counties of Deer Lodge and Silver Bow but of the whole people 
of the State of Montana. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. F. Kelley, L. O. Evans, 

W. B. Kodoebs & W. Gay Stivebs, 

Attorneys for defendant. 

Service of the foregoing admitted and copy received, this 6th day of June, 
A. D. 1914. 

B. K. Wheeleb, 0. A. Wallace, 

^ Mauby, Templeman & Davies, 

Attorneys for Plaintiffs, 
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In the District Court of the United States In and for the District of Montana. 

No. 151. At la\y. 

Joseph Modena, as Administkatou of the Estate of Oorsado Modena, Plain- 
tiff, V . An vconda Copper Mining Company, a Coupoeation, Defendant, 

AND Other (’ases Pending. 

REPLY BRIEF ON MOTION FOR A CHANGE OF 1M,A('E OF TRIAL. 

We desire to make a short analysis of the brief of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company in reply. We shall go through the brief of the company back- 
wards, and wherever the company has taken occasion to step outside of the 
record we propose to follow it. 

The company ends with the statement that “ in an industrial way It adds 
mightily to the prosperity of Deer Lodge and Silver Bow and of the whole people 
of the State of Montana.” Such statement, if germane, might well be doubted. 

Before it monopolized the copper industry of Montana there was greater 
prosperity in Butte than right to-day In proportion to the number of people 
here, and there was something here then dearer to those people than Industrial 
prosperity. There was a spirit of liberty, freedom of thought, Independence of 
action. Those have been banished by assault after assault, Invariably successful, 
made in the courts on independent operators. 

Twenty years ago the Societe d’Anonyme de Lexington was assaulted by a 
predecessor in interest of the defendant. After a bitter litigation In the courts 
of Silver Bow County and the Supreme Court of Montana Its activities were 
destroyed. 

Eighteen years ago the mightiest individual operator that ever lived In all the 
world of finance, \V. A. Clark, was oiR'ratlng a group known as the Colusa 
Parrot. A deadly clash came between him and this defendant. He was mulcted 
for a million or two and took a compromise, which was an acknowledgment of 
defeat. 

Later a little leaser started up into life one Geyman Mining Company. It 
had no sooner commenced to sliip ore than its prime mover was pursued by a 
predecessor in interest of this company, smokeil out of its hole, and landed in 
Jail. 

Later came a mighty genius for fight. He realized that to carry on succjessful 
war against the present defendant and others associated with it he had to 
invade the citadel of the defendant, the courts in Silver Bow County. As long 
as he could control these he was successful. As soon as his possession there was 
disturbed his wreck became complete. 

About the same time Raven Copper Company opened up some ore bodies on 
the sacred hill. It \vas told by this defendant or one of Its predecessors in 
interest to evacuate the premises, though the ore bo<lies were admltteilly 
beneath its surface lines. It did evacuate the premises, lingered long, languish- 
ing, and in December of last year quoth nevermore. 

One James Murray, many times a millionaire, opened up ore bodies beneath 
the surface of the Ticon claim, also on the sacred hill. As soon as the claim 
commenced to produce tlie present defendant, or its coadjutor, the North Butte 
Mining Company (it matters not which), by means of an injunction, a court 
ring thrown around the neck of the smaller snake, stifled its activities, and as 
far as mining is concerned it Ungers hibernating, as la permitted to such cold- 
blooded animals, lo these many years. 

Coming down in point of time, Edward Hickey and Michael Hickey, locators 
of the Anaconda mine itself, attempted to ojien up a claim with the Lizzie 
Fraction, As soon as commercial ore was struck they were colled by the Ana- 
conda, and after the proper amount of oil liad been spit upon them to make 
them go down slick they were swnllowed in a mining way. 

Following along in point of time, the Butte A Balaklava, at an expenditure for 
land, equipment, and development of six or seven hundred thousand dollars, 
opened up an ore body. Charmed by the approach of the serpent with Its 
weapon, the courts and their subsidiary officers, the jurors, it shut down and 
finally took the same old compromise — ^was allowed to retain enough of its ore 
bodies to pay for Its development and get out even with the game. 

Then came the final and closing contest with the former Senator from 
Montana. We have spoken of him as the great individual operator of the world 
of finance ; and as an individual operator he is without a peer. Brutus and 
Orassus amassed their enormous wealth by the sacking of Provinces and Govern- 
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ment aid ; the Rothchllds, tlieirs through five generations of hoarding ; Li Hung 
Chang, by the aid of a mighty (Jovernment whieli hud existed over an Empire of 
unequaled richness; the Morguijs and the llockefellers amassed theirs not by 
Individual effort but by associating themselves with mighty allies, and then 
(according to Mr. Mellon) fleecing them. But this individualist commenced 
50 short years ago as a country school-teacher, without allies and without 
Government aid, has risen to second place in the world of finance. 

But four or five years ago, when the present defendant announced to him that 
among the other assets of Heinze it had purchased the Umbrella Apex, he 
folded his tent, acquiesced in the decision, dares not fight, sold his properties 
which had been the scene of his youthful mining activities, the fountainhead 
of his mighty fortunes and were still in their infancy of development, for a 
sum paltry to him and to the value of his properties, and departed from the 
production of coi)per in Montana. 

Another independent operator, the Tuolumne Copper Mining Company, also 
supported by tlie Hickeys, tlie locators of the mighty nucleus* of the wealth of 
the d('fendant, after an expenditure in development of two hundred thousand or 
more dollars, opened up valuable ore bodies. The ally of this company de- 
fendant then proceeded to commit champerty, bought and held an outstanding 
claim of a man who believed that he had sold the interest to the Tuolumne 
Company, and by champerty the ally of this defendant proceeded to the courts 
presided over by the judges which it can and lias elected, and served by juries 
which it can (it denies that it does) control. And without risking a final trial, 
such cessions of its ore bodies was made for peace that the price of its stock fell 
from approximately five dollars to to-day’s quotation of thirty-five cents. 

The author of this brief is not making this statement out of chagrin at a 
personal loss, because the author long before the litigation came, knowing the 
tenets and tendencies of this defendant and its ally, proceeiled with due dili- 
gence to get in the clear. 

And then, coming further down, a secret assault was made on Butte-Alex 
Scott, an independent concern, and it took the same old compromise. 

The latest is Pilot Butte, which, at an expenditure for property and develop- 
ment of five or six hundred thousand dollars, opened up a little ore body. As 
soon as this happened an injunction was sought, and so little confidence had 
the buying public and the owners in Pilot Butte in the chance of a fair trial 
in Silver Bow County that the day after the commencement of this suit the 
stock of this concern went from about nine dollars a share to a dollar and a 
half. And why should It not do so? Were they not the same people who are 
called the “invisible government” of Montana, and rightly so; because it is a 
matter of history in this State that it said, when it was hurt in a lawsuit, to 
the governor and to the legislature of the State, “ This is our will ; do this be- 
cause we want it,” and they did it. And so we aver that the statement that 
“ this defendant has added mightily to the prosperity of Deer Lodge County, 
Silver Bow County, and the State of Montana ” is seriously open to argument. 

The general proposition of taking away ten millions of dollars annually from 
the natural resources of the State is thought by some to detract in the long run 
mightily from the prosperity of a people who live In the State. 

Going further backward through the brief, a compromise is offered to the 
court of bringing in jurors from the outside. For our part we know that this 
would be an improvement on the present system of trying these cases, but In 
the Federal courts we were taught to expect a system of trials which W'ould 
guaranty a trial as nearly perfect as human wisdom could ordain. 

The day after this argument, and in an attempt beyond a doubt (for it could 
be for no other purpose unless it be to satisfy the spleen of counsel) to influ- 
ence the Federal judge presiding over these motions, the press of this defendant, 
one of which claims a circulation of ten thousand copies, another a circulation 
of eight thousand copies, and its ally for this purpose, the paper of the mighty 
individualist, printed at length, column after column, of the most one-sided stuff 
about this motion ; and much of this stuff was false. It was from the affidavit 
of one Lew Orvis Evans. 

Among the falsehoods was a statement that the writer had lost the last 
nine cases in which the writer had actively participated. This statement was 
not germane in any way, and by the presiding judge of the Federal court, of his 
own knowledge known to be false, and will doubtless be known to be false by 
the circuit court of appeals, which may eventually review this matter, because 
there are pending before that court at the present writing two cases in which the 
writer was succ^lurful. And the statement was equally false as to the record 
of cases in the State courts of Silver Bow County. 
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But nothing will satisfy the wrath of this concern against a man who makes 
i demand that they meet tlieir opponents on equal ground. 

In the affidavit of this same Lewis Orvis Evans tiiere are accusations that an 
>x-chtef justice of Montana, William Young I'einberton, was an “ambulance 
ffiaser “ and a solicitor of litigation ; that Robert B. Smith, with whom the 
kvrlter had a kind of a partnersliip agroement, one of tiie ex-governors of Mon- 
tana, and the man who first lielpod in a professional way the maker of the 
iffidavlt up tlie ladder of the profession, was likewise engaged in the same busi- 
acss. The writer’s feelings are not hurt by tlie slanders of tlie man who 
promulgates the ailidavit. It places the writer in tlie class with all of tlie able 
awyers who have opposed Evans in his professional career. No such vitupera- 
tion has been cast at the writer by Evans as has been cast by him in days gone 
py at Corbet, at Claybm-g, at Bach, at Toole, at McHatton, at Denny, at Lwinard, 
at Vale before he joine<l the ranks of the Amalgamated lawyers. Nor is the 
vituperation which has beiai cast at tlie writer by Evans anything to equal the 
wrath which will be secretly liurleil by him at the presiding judge of this court 
when this motion goes against him. 

Going further backward through the brief the writer is accused of raising 
a turmoil against tliis defendant lasting during seven years. The writer has 
consistently announced tliat no fair trial can be had against tliis defendant in 
ibis county. 

Tlie politics of the State was Invaded in the brief of the defendant. May we 
likewise venture into that held of pulilic knowledge, and say that it is the 
writer’s candid belief that all that I have said on tins subject has weighed little 
when compared with the elfect of one of those speeciies made on heated occa- 
sions, which lasts for years tlirough a coinniuiiity, and made in the auditorium 
of tlie city of Butte, in a Republican convention some decade ago, snatches of 
which linger yet in the memories of people wlio heard it. I can see a man 
stirred iiy rigditeous indignation, a man earnest for the truth, earnest for 
righteousness in government, pointing ids hand to various leaders of tliat con- 
vention, announcing, “Here is a shift boss; there is a superintendent; you are 
but sheep,” and other similar burning words. That speech, coming from Unit 
man in tliat convention, did more to convince the people of Silver Bow County 
and this Slate tliat tlie political situation aud civil government of Silver Bow 
(bounty was entirely under the thumb of the Aiiucomla (.'oiqier Mining Company 
than any M«»rds of tlie writer, a member of an opposition party. 

So that, %\liile 1 may he to blame and Iiave been guilty of this lese majeste, I 
have much good company with me. 

We are entitled to get out of this environment. We are entitled to a trial 
away from tlie influence of a concern which can control great political parti(‘s. 
They suv that they have never used this tremendous power in lawsuits. It Is 
useYul to them without being called into activity by any overt act of theirs. 
It is as much of an advantage as tlie man who plays with secretly marked cards 
against an adversary playing n fair game. Their plan is to the court of trust 
tliem not to call to their aid this mighty power. Now, there are men who are 
honorable enough to even play with marked cards and not take advantage of 
their adversaries, but these men seldom oliject to bringing in a new deck. And 
for my part, there is nothing so indicative of retrogression of the bar from its 
high standards as the fact indicated here, that there are men who claim to be 
better tlian we wlio strain heaven and earth to keep their adversaries in a 
lawsuit at a disadvantage. 

Going backward through the brief, we find that there are many newspapers 
in Montana that liave opiwsed the defendant. So fur as we know, there Is a 
weekly called the “ Montana Socialist ’’—the same printed matter is delivered 
in Butte under the head of “ Butte Socialist ” ; a weekly in Helena called the 
“Montana Progressive”; a daily in Missoula called the “ Missoulian.” We 
have not asked for a transfer to Missoula. In Helena there Is a weekly. They 
would gladly force to trial entire strangers in Butte in the presence of that 
mighty press, the Standard and the Post, with the Miner equally interested 
against all such cases as these. They admit the power of the press and its per- 
suasive influence In the trial of lawsuits when they admit their fear of a little 
weekly like the Montana Progressive. Their admission speaks volumes for our 
right to remove from the region of their press. ^ ^ * 

The writer did and does aver that no Individual can get a fair trial against 
any large corporation In Butte. Nothing more clearly demonstrates that than 
the horde of corporation counsel and office-holding lawyers that rushe<l to the 
rescue of this defendant and showed willingness to swear to a negative (never 
as worthy of belief as men who swear to an affirmative proposition). 
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The first set of affidavits was a chorus of county attorneys; another the 
sheriff, the ex-sherlff, and the ex-ex-sheriff; and then the corps of corporation 
lawyers — the Milwaukee lawyers, the Great Northern lawyers, the Northern Pa- 
cific lawyers, the East Butte lawyers, the Oregon Short Line lawyers, the Clark 
lawyers, the North Butte lawyers, and the Montana Power Company lawyj^ 
It sounded like the Salvation Army singing that old song, “ Onward, Christian 
soldiers ; we are all united, of one purpose we.” Strange is It not that outside 
of those lawyers none were found willing to Join with the defendant and the 
harmonious unison In which they sang. And the harmonious unison In which 
they sang demonstrates to the public that any man working for a corporation 
should not, to retain the friendship of his master, decide against another cor- 
poration. 

And the results through seven years were foretold seven years ago. In seven 
years In the district court above entitled, and in the circuit court, Its prede- 
cessors In jurisdiction, though hordes of cases against corporations for personal 
Injury or death were tried, there was one verdict for two hundred and fifty 
dollars (in actual money). 

There appeared In a law journal some years ago a story of a judge and a 
trial In one of the Southern States. The law was one way and popular opinion 
was another, and It was silently agreed on in the community that In this case 
tluTC should never be a unanimous jury, unanimity being required under the 
laws of that State. The judge tried the case once with a jury and there was a 
disagreement, and the same outcome took place until the sixth trial had been 
conducted, to the same disagreement of the jury. And the judge delivered 
himself of the following statement : 

“ In discharging you, gentlemen of the jury, In this the sixth trial of this case, 
T may state that In a game of crap to throw four sixes once is a very good 
throw ; to throw it twice In succession Is remarkable ; to throw It three times In 
succession Is marvelous ; to throw It four times In succession Is phenomenal ; to 
throw It five times In succession borders on the miraculous ; but to throw it six 
times In succession is In nowise miraculous, phenomenal, marvelous, or unusual. 
Any man can do It with loaded dice and do It almost every time.” 

We have quoted little law. The only law on the case Is to be found In our 
original brief. It Is not answered. This Is a question involving knowledge of 
conditions political, economic, and otherwise. The comparison between the 
Influence of a popular Congressmen In North Carolina and the Influence of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company in Montana Is Insignificant, and greatly In 
favor of the cat when one compares the strength of a household kitten to the 
strength of a Bengal tiger. 

We opened the argument in the first brief with the statement that the Con- 
stitution of the United States Is on trial. Not in written laws will freedom and 
justice be preserved. No nation In its government ever rose above the standard 
of marrow and courage of the men who conducted the government. The Con- 
stitution of the United States and all of the decisions construing it, and all of 
the acts of Congress might be engrafted on Russia by one mighty act of the Czar 
and the Douma, and the day after It was done and 50 years after It was done 
It would have made no change in the manner of the liberties of the Russians, 
But freedom comes from judges such as wlthstooil the aggression of the 
Stewarts, or from some village Hampden that with dauntless breast the little 
tyrant of Its fields withstood. 

And we may close this brief with Xenophon’s remarks to the ten thousand 
Athenians which had been betrayed In the heart of Persia ; ” Men of Athens, the 
glory of Athens is not in her ships, nor in her wealth, her mines of gold or her 
mines of silver. The glory of Athens Is in her men.” Unless the men in this 
Nation can secure justice, then are the bulwarks of liberty provided by our 
ancestors idle words. 

RespectfoUy submitted. B K. Wheelbe, 

C. A. Wallace, 

Mauby, Templeman & Davies, 

Attorneys for Ptaintiff, 

Service of the foregoing brief admitted and copy received this 8th day of 
June, 1914. 

C. F. Kelley, 

S. O. Evans, 

W. B. Rodgers, 

^ D. Gay Stivers, 

Attorneys for defendan$» 
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In the District Court of the United States, District of Montana. 

No. 151. 

Joseph Modena, as Admin., v. Anaconda Coppek ^iiNiNO Co 

This action is for wrongful death. It was commenced In this court and In 
Silver Bow County in the Butte division of this Federal district, wliere the 
cause of action arose. For trial plaintiff moves to transfer it to Le\^ ls and 
Clark County in the Helena division. The motion Is resisted. Like motions 
are made in three like cases. The grounds of the motion are that plaintiff can 
not have a fair trial or an impartial trim hereof in Silver Bow County and 
can not have such fair or impartial trljil “ before a jury or panel comiK)sed in 
whole or In part of residents of Silver Bow County or Deer I>odge County in 
Montana.” Said counties are two of four constituting the Butte division. The 
motion was heard on athdavits and ortd testimony. The oral testimony was 
that of one of defendant’s counsel, a witness for both parties, to certain em- 
ployment of him and other of said counsel by other than defendant, to prop- 
erty purchases by defendant and other matters of little materiality. 

Plaintiff presented ufiidavits of twenty-three attoriu‘>s and four other persons, 
and defendant presenteil attidavlts of thirty-one attorneys and forty-one other 
persoms. Of these, defendant asserts plaintiff’s are of attorneys interest inl In 
personal-injury litigation, and plaintiff retorts defendant’s are of attorneys in- 
terested in corporation practic-e. In the main, both are correct with no apparent 
discredit to either. 

Plaintiff’s four affidavits other than by attorneys are by two persons inter- 
ested In this and the like motions and one by a person who luu’etofore has been 
unsuccessful In a i>ersonal-injury action against defendant. Defendant's forty- 
one affidavits, other than by attorneys, are mostly by promlmait and Uaidlng 
business men and public officers of the counties of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge, 
with some few by agents and employees of defendant. In substance, plaintiffs 
affidavits are that defendant is of great and prepouderatory magnitude in the 
mining and smelting industries of said counties to the of employing 

therein nearly one-half the men thereof; that nearly nil the pooi>le of s.iid coun- 
ties depend for support upon mining and the good will of defendant ; that de- 
fendant’s agents and servants have taken an interest in politics and have domi- 
nated conventions In Silver Bow County ; that defendant and its agents have 
other business connections in said counties; that ilefendnnt maintains a card 
system to Identify its employees; that defendant Is of \vealth and Influence, and 
(note— one affidavit only by one of plaintiff’s counsel to all the following) so 
great has been that influence in “the political, eeonomii*al, and juridical of 
said counties it has established in the minds of tlie people thereof a fear of 
deciding any cause against this corporation or against any otlior corporation In 
favor of an individual ” ; that in a little more than the last .seven years, though 
many cases have been brought against defendant and other named corporations, 
affiant is Informed and believes that there lias not been a verdict rendered In 
Silver Bow County against any of said corporations; that in the last seven 
vears though personal-injury and death cases have been tried In this court 
sitting in Silver Bow County, affiant is informed and believes that there has 
not been a verdict rendered for any plaintiff ; that affiant “ avers that it is im- 
possible for any ordinary litigant to secure a fair or an impartial trial In the 
^ve-entltled court before any jury consisting in whole or in part of resi- 
dents of Silver Bow County or of residents of Deer Lodge County in Montana. 

Twenty-six of plaintiff’s aflldavits are duplicate copies of a single blank 
original, wherein each attorney executing one inserted his name in the proper 
blank. These affidavits recite that affiants have “ heard many people talk on the 
subject of whether any ordinary litigant or any litigant at all can have a fair 
and impartial trial before any Jury whereon there are residents ” of said ^un- 
ties. But this is a mere Intrusive or detached statement and goes for nothing. 
For not only is there silence as to the tenor of the “ talk ” or of consensus of 
opinion by It expressed, If any was exprewed ; but It 

way the basis of affiant’s belief therein declared that “It Is Impossible }« the 
a^v^tltled action to have a fair or an Impartial trial of this cause before 
a jury consisting In whole or In part of residents of said committee. 

In ^bstance, defendant’s affidavits are that the makers are In a iwsitlon to 
know and do know the state of public opinion and sentiment to said 
In relaOon to defendant ; that there is not therein any bias or fear or favor or 
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prejudice or sentlnlent making in behalf of defendant, nor any dread or fear of 
defendant, nor any condition, sentiment, or reason which in the alflant’s opin- 
ion would in any way prevent idalntiff from securing a fair and impartial tri|J 
hereof In Silver Bow County, and before a jury composed of residents of s^d 
counties ; that they have never heard of any attempt by defendant to influenw 
or punish any litigant, witness, or juror (note — plaintiff does not charge any 
thereof) that (note — affidavits by defendant’s agents only) defendant pays no 
attention to the residence of witnesses and jurors, and neither seeks nor obtains 
information in respect to any of their conduct in any case; that defendant In 
no manner discrlini nates in its employment or otherwise because of witness or 
jury service, or any reason, or at all due to litigation. 

And all those executing defendant’s affidavits declare that they know of no 
reason and believe none exists why this case can not be fairly and impartially 
tried herein and before a jury of residents of said counties and that they believe 
a fair and impartial trial can be so had. In an affidavit by one of defendant’s 
counsel it is stated that for years defendant’s policy has been to settle when 
resonably possible all claims against it for personal injuries irrespective of 
liability ; that In 1913 it settled 403 such claims ; that since March, 1910, but two 
personal injury cases against defendant have been tried In Silver Bow County, 
though 87 thereof have been there commenced and almost all of which have been 
settled ; that so far has defemlant pursued this policy that tb one of those exe- 
cuting an affidavit presented herein by plaintiff, defendant paid $3,5(X) after 
his action for personal Injuries against defendant had been upon trial disposed 
of adversely to him; that in a little m<»re than seven years last past in the 
State court in Silver Bow County in actions agaimst defendant or the other 
corporations named in plaintiff’s affidavits six verdicts were rendered for 
plaintiffs and seven for defendants ; that in the same period in this court sitting 
in said county in personal injury or death actions, wherein juries were properly 
Instructed and verdicts not directed, four verdicts were rendered for plaintiffs 
and six for defendants ; that in the last five years in the State court in said 
county in personal injury actions against the city of Butte and other corpora- 
tions not of those named in plaintiff’s affidavits a great many verdicts have been 
rendered for plaintiffs and approximately forty for defendants, Including twelve 
for said city. It is also therein alleged that efforts have long been made by 
one of plaintiff’s counsel and others to promote “ personal injury business ” and 
to that end in said counties, by political and other abuse, to create public senti- 
ment adverse to defendant and other corporations, which Is by said counsel, in 
so far as he is concerned, in effect denied. 

It is further alleged that in none of the cases aforesaid in the State court was 
any effort made to secure a change of venue from Silver Bow County ; that In 
said county juries, even as elsewhere, are inclined to return verdicts for plain- 
tiffs in personal injury cases, “ if any basis whatever can be found therefor,” 
and that if this motion for transfer for trial be granted it will inconvenience 
witnesses, increase expense, and in effect establish that none of the cases wherein 
defendant is a party shall be tried where they originate in Silver Bow County 
or before any jury whereon are residents of either of said counties. This 
statement of what court records show is undenled has been verified in this 
court, and Is taken ns true in respect to the State court. It is first to be ob- 
served that by statute and rule of court of the force of statute the place of 
trial of this action is where it originated and was commenced. Both parties 
have a vested, substantial, and valuable right to have it there tried, of which 
neither of them can be Involuntarily deprived, save for good cause. Inability 
to tliere secure a fair or Impartial trial would be good cause to transfer the 
action elsewhere for trial. Tlie presumption Is that a fair and impartial trial 
can be had wdiere, in accordance with statute and rule, the action was com- 
menced, and the party who alleges the contrary has the burden to sustain it by 
a preponderance of legal evidence in quality and quantity sufficient to satisfy 
the court of the truth of his allegation. Here this burden Is upon plaintiff, and 
he has not sustained it. No labored discussion of the affidavits Is necessary to 
demonstrate this. It suffices to say that, taken as a whole, in quantity, quality, 
trustworthiness, and weight not only do defendant’s affidavits balance and 
offset those of plaintiff, but they preponderate over them. 

It is worthy of note that plaintiff attempts to prove too much. He goes far 
beyond the necessities of his motion and by most sweeping allegations embrac- 
ing all and any litigation and parties he would proscribe from any jury service 
the nearly 1(X),()0Q. inhabitants of Silver Bow and Deer I^lge Counties. These 
are taken to be ejmggerations and sought to be fortified by erroneous information 
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and belief in respcn t to ctmrt recorOs available to all. Exaffiyerntions are not by 
seal. They help no cause, niul, disproven to tlie extent here, discredit the pro- 
<;^edl tiffs wherein they appear. Stripped nonesseutials, arffument, Inference.s, 
Cj^clusions, and beliefs not of themselves evidence, save that in so far as oon- 
cfusions and beliefs are basetl upon and sui)port»'<l by facts tlu'rein they may be 
considered. Plaintiff’s atlidavits are that defendant is of Industrial prepondcT- 
ance in said counties, and its many employees exerci'^e their political rlffhts 
therein insuflicient to support the conclusion of the “ fear” alleffetl and Insulli- 
cient to warrant the belief alleffed that plaintiff can not secure a fair and im- 
partial trial in Silver Bow County. Both parties hereto have departed from the 
record and appealed to the knowledffe (»f the court. In proc(‘edinffS of this char- 
acter courts may and do resort to their own knowledffe. In view of the premises 
the writer hereof will sny that while a ffreat variety of criticism of defendant, 
to put it mildly, justly or unjustly, has been for years the chief plank in the 
platform of many members of all parties in Montana, so far ns his experience 
of twenty years at the bar and on the bench of Silv('r Bow County and Montana 
and some participation in th(‘ prilitical a<‘tlvitles of the county anil State qualify 
him to siieak, he has lutt lH‘lieve<l, and has ha<l no reason to believe at any time 
that in the courts siltinff in Silva'r Bow County or elsewhere in Montana any 
jury was either intluenced by or infected with fear or any other unworthy 
emotion constrainfhff or indm inff it to favor defendant. 

No substantial reason appears why this case can not he fairly trie<l in Silver 
Bow County before' a Jury drawai as the ruh' refpilres. Plaintiff’s belief to tlie 
contrary may he found(‘d on the 'erroneous information aforesaid. At any 
rate, allhouffli it is hiffhly desirable that every litiffunt have contHlence In the 
jury before which his cause w'ill be tried, merely to inspire this confidence 
therein his opponent’s riffht to a trial at a particular jilace Is not to be denied. 
Sub.stance must not be made* to yield to shadow'. The motion is denie<l, and 
like order will he ent<'red in t'ach of the other eas(‘s. 

July 22, 101 1. Bouuqfin, J 


In the District (’ourt of the United Stab's in and for the District of Montana. 


No. l.M. 

JosfU'ii .Moni:\A, as Adm., r. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

This cause, heretofoia' .submitted to the court upon plaintiff’s motion to 
<iliange the place of trial of the almve-entitlcd cause from Butte, Mont., to 
Helena, Mont., and atlidavits In support thereof and in opposition thereto, 
came on reffularly at this time for the judffment and dc'clsion of the court; 
and now, after due consideration liad. It Is ordere*! that plaintiff’s said motion 
be and hereby is denied, in accordance with the written di'clsion of tlu' court 
this day filed. 

Entered, in open court, July 22, 1914. 

(Jho. W. Sproulk, Clerk, 

Attest a true copy of order: 

Geo. W. SPB01TT.E, Clerk. 

ByC. R. Gablow, Deputy. 
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